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A TKAOIOYy TK PITB ACTS, rROM THI OIRMAK OF K&NEST HOUWALB. 



Thi modern dramttitts of Gennany 
Jbate lately been accused, and we fear but 
too justly, of the besetting sins of man- 
nerism and roedianism ; of substitu- 
ting to the bombastic inflation of their 
Sentimental, and the revoltir\g extra- 
▼agance of their Satanic schooK either 
mere melo-drama tic "soundana fury," 
or a puerile imitation of the gloomy fa- 
talism of antiouity — ^bearing to the tre- 
mendous reahties of its awful proto- 
type no more resemblance than the 
fantastic nightmare of some yisionary 
dreamer, to the terrible peine forte et 
dure of our own ezpldued criminal 
code. 

Acouiesdng, as wc do, though in a 
modified d^ee, and with splendid 
exceptions, in the justice of tnis cri- 
tique on what hare been termed the 
piapwrighti of Germany, we are the 
more disposed to ful61 our intentiontif 
submitting to the fiat of the English 
reader another favourite modern Ger- 
man drama, whose faults (to which we 
do not pretend to be insensible) are at 
kast ot a totally opposite class from 
those ascribed to its contemporaries, 
while it haa beauties ampljr sufficient 
to palliate, if not justify, the hsiard- 
ova singularity of its construction. 

It is the shrewd remark of a period- 
ical critic on a late work of English 
ficUon, ** that it belongs to that advan- 
ced period of Uterature, when the in- 
ctdenu of invention somewhat ex- 
hauated, make anthora turn to senti- 
ment, rather than adventure, and feel- 
inga are more dwelt upon than facta." 
Such a period there unquestionably 
is in the literature af all countries; 
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but, however successful the experi- 
ment of a detailed analysis of human 
feelings, almost unsupported by inci- 
dent, may have frequently proved in 
the tales or novels of a refined age-— 
its anplication to the drama would, i 
jori^O^ be. declared not only hazardous, 
but fatal; and a tragedy without 
events be pronounced as unfit for dra- 
matic representation as a disembodied 
spirit for the intercourse and collision 
of the " working-day world" we live 
in. 

On the stage, we have no c^ubt, it 
would be found so— and it is not in 
that capacity we purpose to treat the 
exquisite poem which forms the sub- 
ject of this article ; though (notwiih- 
standing a portentous length which 
might exhau&t even German endu- 
rance) we believe, in the hands of high- 
ly.gifud performers, it would draw 
more legitimate tears than many dra- 
mas '* horribly stu^t with pomp and 
circumstance of war"— and *' crammed 
out of all reasonable compass" with the 
playwrights' immemorial propertke, 
of *' treasons, stratagems, and fspoils." 

Leaving, however, the debateable 
land of theatrical expediency, to iu 
only legitimate arbiterft, the managers 
ana the public, we shall be content 
to rest on the general grounds of 
truth, nature, and poetry, the claima 
of a hitherto little known — though in 
ita own country highly admired, do- 
mestic tragedy. The originality (what- 
ever may be thought of their probabi- 
lity) of the circumstances on which it 
is foumled, the deep and lofty interest 
which attaches to several of its dramas 
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Hf perwfUB ; tnd, above all, the beau« 
tiful stream of genuine poetry, which 
runs through almost every scene, will, 
we trust, reconcile the reader to linger 
awhile longer with ui on its flowery, 
yet solemn margin, than the brief 
rules of dmmatic analysis usually re- 
quire. 

The #voDU whldi fbrm the bavit of 
this five-act tragedy (whose length, 
extending to more than SCO close 
pages, might rather entitle it to the 
name of a dramatic romance) having 
chiefly occurred at a period Of sixteen 
years before its commencement, and 
only transpiring as they affect the va- 
rious conduct and feelings of its actors 
—a preliminary sketch, such as is usu* 
ally presented to the reader, becomes 
not only diflBcuU but inexpedient, as 
the whole interest of the play arises 
from the gradual developement and 
bearing of these half-for^tten events 
on the passions, recollections, and de- 
cisions of to-day. The reader must 
therefore be content to accompanv us 
through the successive scenes in wnich 
they are unfolded, and owe his in- 
formation to the same, perhaps, tedi- 
ous process. If he is one wno loves 
to jump at a conclusion, and who 
raada the last page of his novel before 
the first — he will do well to leave 
** Das Bild" to those who have both 
leisure and inclination to follow the 
author in his sad, yet soothing pilgrim- 
age, through those '*dark chinibers 
of imagery," the recesses of the human 
heart, with all their shadowy, yet fa- 
miliar forma of love, and ambition, 
and sorrow. 

The solemn impression left 4>n the 
mind by the denouement of this tale 
of domestic distress, is eoually re- 
mote from that gloomy anu depress- 
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ing fatalism, which so painfully per* 
vaded the drama of antiquity, and 
that cold and withering scepticism 
which oasU a blight over many of the 
noblest efforts of modem genius — it is 
a subdued and salutary acquiescence 
in the decree, which has made Peace, 
not Triumph, the band maid vf viniie—> 
and Heaven, not £trtb, ibt hotto if 
happiness. 

The scene is laid (so late as the be« 
ginning of the last century) in a splen- 
did baronial castle of GetinaQ Swit«» 
erland, the hereditary domain Of the 
Counts Von Norden, and for many 
years the solitary residence of theur 
supposed last scion, a knight of the 
Teutonic order, and, as su<3i, devoted 
to celibacy. The play opens with the 
characteristio grumblim of a aatur- 
nine old seneschal at the increase of 
trouble and sacrifice of comfm't, oeea- 
sbned by the late unwonted influx of 
guests, whose apparently humble con- 
dition he can by no means reconcile 
with his master a lavish hospitality, 
and respectful demeanour towards 
them. An Italian, named De Burg, 
and his blind, but still lovely daughter, 
have been for oome time inmates of the 
castle ; and the previous evening had 
witnessed the arrival of two more in- 
dividuals of the same country— an ari- 
ist of renown named Spinarosa, and 
his youthful pupil Leonhard — from 
whose reception the attendants have 
gathered that the younger is son to 
the blind lady. 

In the midst of the chdteiain* in- 
dignant mutterings, the latter pair re« 
turn from that morning homage of 
genius at Uie ahrine of nature, to 
which the vicinity of the glorious 
Alps had summoned them. Leonhard, 
a youth of fifteen, thus exclaima ;^* 



. L§(m, See here what spacious halls I how all around 
Us breathes magnificence I 

Spin. A princely pile I 

Btit ah ! how nobler far its daring aite 1 
It reara its tow'rs amid these rocks and glaciers. 
As if proud man were in his might resolved 
To add hU rock to those that spurn the vale* 

Leon. All here is beautiful ) but 'tis not home 1 
^is true I was a child scarce eight years old 

When led by Pietro into Italy 

Yet are ray home's green lineaments aa freah 
Ai when first painted on my infant soul ; 
This castle beara them not. — My home lay hid 
In the deep bosom of gigantic oaks 
That o'er ita roof their guardian shadowa flung. 
Kor towers nor gates, nor pinnacles ^^« Ihert i 
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%3 Imi^ JMmk 

With lowly thatch md humble wi^et grierd, 
Smtlhig, yet aolitnyy did it fCand^ 



7^ yooth ffoeton to expfcss hnr reftrets tt the cw i cipuu d Bag ehiitge in iu 
imnatei; the tenMTfrpoor sad pkbeian i^Mher of bit Mind fn«Aer, seems 
trsncformed into a splendid nohle, to whom rreii die hi^homr Knkht of the 
Sahle CroH pays deference. The painter thus hiiidfy tntew n get his darling 

Spin, Fortune anticipalet ns— we had thought 
To be her heralds at yovr nstire eot ; 
She meets us, standirg on thin printiefy ^ve^tM^ 
Thus vpanng thee a world of filial cares ! 

Leom. Whit Oil! ye cares? think ye I was so apt 
A pupil, only that in after days 
I n»t» Kke thee, thed sim»htne on the earthy 
Sts al Fancy s phnons, and her ptorinte bving 
Withjv man's Iren ? — Ko ! lore for my bHnd mother. 
For her poor ihther, whose incessant sighs 
Ihadce wcter days gone hy — these urged me onf 
WheteVr I kam'd was treasnretl for mine own^ 
For them I won^ and hopeii to exercise it. 

Sj^ Well do I know thy filial spirit^*«ft 
DkL I admire how talent strore with duty 
To speed thee onward in the paths of Art 
Her steep ascents are gained ~and I reioiee 
Thst Fortttoe thus fh>m thine unshackled whig ' 
Carets weight temofes. 

ILseit; I felt none— all was Hght f 

How rich had I return'd to yonder hut 
Wliere Mbery dwek I— here, I feel poor indeed 
llelhinks, in these fair halls the youthftil artist 
Seems but a stranger *mid his wealthy kindred. 

Spin. My Leonbard I thou but ecboest ray thoughts I 
Thou know'st my earthly treasure is mine art, 
Nor do I priae it lightly— yet 'tis with me 
As with the wearied seaman, who his course 
Shapes by bright constellations— but, at length. 
Longs to cast anchor on some steadfast shore. 
The spirit hear'nward soars— the humbler heart 
Will seek a haven in iU mother £a|th I 

The attached pair unite in deplorhi^ the altered cveumstancrs which slready 
threaten to afiect their relative situation, and deprive the artist of a parent's right 
in the child he has reared so fondly. His projects of endiog a life of wandering 
and misfortune in the bosom of a humble but gratehil family, seem blighted by 
the ostentatious reception given him by the grandfather of his disciplf^ whose 
mother he has not yet been permitted to see. l*hese progsostScs seem confirmed 
by a private interview which the former now comes to demand with hia grand- 
son. He enters splendidly attired, snd endeavours in vain to cowert the 
Ch's undisguised surprise and r^ret into more natural curiosity. Leon* 
sadly answers : 

Leon. I have no heart to guess f I cannot learn 
T6 joy o'er pomp that steals my dearer hope; 
Her fuded picture soon I could renew. 
Could I but trace one well-known outline here 
Deep on my soul engraved. 

Burg. Leave, leave the past. 

Long with an envious cloud obscured— The sua 
Once more sheds radiance on our future path. 
<!tuickly in chase each ling'ring doubt away t 
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Before thee stands tbe Mtrquit of Sorrento, 

And balls thee as his srandson* Count Von Norden, 

Leon, Grandfather! do not sport with me, I feel 
Is if in quaint disguise ye stood before roe. 

Marq. I do not jest!— tbe time at length is ooroe 
\then tbe long-hidden mystery of our rank 
J may disclose. Did the old faithful ?ieUro 
E'er speak to thee of Count Von Norden ? 

Leon. Aye ! 

Oft he spake of him, as a Taliant roan. 
And proud — who having staked his life 
For Naples' freedom, in his dungeon died. 

Marq. He was thy father! 

Leon^ Gracious Heaven !— my father ? 

The old noble goes on to relate, that he had Arora infancy betrothed his only 
daughter t<La son of his early friend. Count Von Norden, preferring this alli- 
ance to the still roore brilliant, nay, princely ones, which her surpassing beauty 
and virtue opened to her. The young Count had arrived, and the marriage 
was celebrated ; but tbe restless spirit of freedom and enterprise, brought by 
the brid^room from his native mountains, could not brook tne subjugation of 
his beautiful new country by the usurping Spaniards, and urged on. by the 
fame of Masanielle and other previous champions of liberty, he became the 
soul of a conspiracy, whose explosion was anticipated by the usual perfidy of 
accomplices. The Vicerov's efforts to seize its leaders were frustrated as if by 
fnirade; the Marquis and his daughter escaped, though with confiscation of 
all their pronerty— while the Count himself, a still more obnoxious victim, 
though savea by flight from an ignominious death, has bis picture suspended 
on a gallowa in the place of execution at Naples. The youth bursts out, 

Leon. In Naples, say'st thou ? was my father's image 
Hung in derision on that dismal spot, 
Where, as by moonlight oft, with secret shudder, 
I glided past, perchance his Borrowing glance 
Rested upon me ? Ave, I do rirmember 
There swung dim relics of a broken fVame 
From the fell tree ! 

Marq. In that dark gallery, 

No master's hand gives immortality. 
Death the original s escape revenges 
By ravenous preying on the counterfeit ! 
We, in our flight, a wretched pittance saved. 
And bought, in Germany's obscurest comer, 
A little deeply, hidden hermitage : 
There wert thou born— But, in that narrow cell. 
Thy father might not breathe^his demon urged 
Him forth to glut the fangs of cheated vengeance: 
In monk's disguise he ventured to appelr 
Once more in Naples— but the fatal picture. 
By an accursed hand too truly limned. 
Was his betrayer ! 

Zseon. Heav'ns! who could our art 

Thus desecrate ? 

Marq, We'll speak of that anon. 

Thy father soon was recognised, and thrown 
Again into bis dungeon — Greedy Death 
Mock'd the slow process that his destined prey 
Had once escaped— Within his secret cell 
He died by poison ! 

Leon. O mj wretched father ! 

Thv son thine uhes trode, and knew it not I 

Marq. Soon through our friaids we loam'd iht dismal newa: 
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Fain had I bid them from thy hapless mother. 

Then Iving with, thee in the mortal crisis 

Of deadliest malady. It was in vain ! 

Short as her hours of nuptial bliss had been. 

And fewy and sad, she sorrowM nigh to death. 

Till, in the bitter flood of ceaseless tears. 

Her e?es' mild light was quench'd ! Thy sire's alllanee 

Brougnt ns but wretchedness— e'en in our exile 

He fifrd our misery's cup— One beauteous flower 

Grew in our house of mourning — thou, my cbild ! 

lAon, Was not that hut the nest the pious swallow 
Builds 'mid the stately faUen capitals 
Of some proud palace ? 

Marq, There in poverty 

Thou wert brought up. Had not thy father^i brother 

iln error deem'd his foe) supported us, 
^eoessitT had doubled sorrow's weight. 
And we neen prey to both. After long years. 
To our surprise, from Naples came old Pietro, 
Of yore my faithful servant ; who, when all 
My summer friends forsook, reroain'd atone 
Unshaken in adversity — he came. 
And bore thee with him to our native land. 
For (as I never could forego the hope 
Again my rich possessions to enjoy. 
When Spanish tyranny should be o'erthrown) 
It was my wish to rear thee, where bright Heavens 
Smile on Earth's paradise ! where sweeter dreams 
Than Germany's deep forests ever nursed. 
Quicken the heart's warm pulses. In the love 
Of Italy, and spirit of her sons, 
I've rear'd thee for myself— a worthy heir ! 

Leon. And yet I bear a lofty German name— 
Von Norden ia a harsh, but powerful sound ! 

Jforg. Alas! it froze us with its icy bk^eath!-^-* 
Suffice it, thou wert borne to yon fair land ; 
We mark'd in thee an early wond'rous gift 
Of painting — and bade Pietro give it scope, 
(Art doth not stain nobility)— and seek 
A worthy master for thee. 

Leon. He obey'd 

Most truly — when in haste we quitted Nsples 
For Rome, he brought me to famed Spinarosa ; 
In him I found a father. Oh ! what were I 
But for that wondnms roan ! 

Marq. Thy grateful heart 

Confers the merit — he but did his dutv. 
It is the master's greatest aim and pride 
To make apt schokrs. 

Leon. Nav» but he adopted 

A son ! Pietro died suddenlv> his children 
Saw in me but a stranger — 1 )ras left 
A beggar'd orphan — You were far away 
On dikUnt shores— I could not claim your aid^ 
And to the people of yon smiling land 
My tearful northern speech was pour'd in vain t 
Tnen did my generous master, Spinarosa, 
Fold to his hooam the forsaken child I 

Jfor^. And deeply are we all beholden to him ! 
But thank thy fortunes that enable thee. 
More thau he claims, now richly to repay. 
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Leon. ^ DoeUiia. 

Grandtath 

AVhat ! sh » 

Sought dti t 

MVh<m cei ij^fi^A 

Beneath t1 
He who n( 
Hii pencil 
But, like 1 
Ofiweetc 
Ot* his 0W1 
Till the e 
Were broi f 

The indignant youl^ gp^ or^ (o enumerate |he p^QterV dafoMi ot( %it «ra« 
titude. The rich presents of Popes and Mon^rch« to their fATOu^it^ ariiat nad 
all, he says, been treasured to gladden the, supposed poverty and 8oJi(^d(ax>f his 
parental roof. Still the narrow wofldUng can coldly aiisw«r-^ 

Jfarq, Be calm, my child ; no longer af.ppQr. Q|ug 
I claim the stranger's aid-*Sinpe Au^ti^'s naia^ 
Once more in Naples waved, we banish'd mei^ 
Are all recall'd— again I shine a Marauis, 
And hourly look for tiilings that my lands 
Are mine once more. For this I summon'd the^ 
That, ere I lead thee tp iqy fairer country. 
Thou mightst c|aim kindred with thy noble unclej 
And know this ca^^e thy .proud heriuge I 

The puzzled youth enquires how h^ heritage can lie iaSwitvrUiid : and is > 
told that the hospitable Knight under whose roof they ar#, is tbeonlyt and 
childless, brother of his father^^ Qo»int Gottliard Von Nordeou 

The Count enters opportunely, and opens his arma with fwmt thta paternal 
love to his n^hew. The latter^ in joyiul surpris^^ asks how he has oMervcd 
such kindness. 

Count, Oh ! do net a&k ! receive it aa a ( 
Long burini for thee in my faithful heart* 
Bejoice with roe, and be indeed my son ! 

Leon. How rich I am ! Did ever orphan find 
So many fathers striving thus in love! 

Count, My son! what think'st thou of thy faihct'^dttk? 

Z^eon. 'Tis grand and beautiful-^yet is it sad 
To roam through empty chambers, where are none 
To give us friendly greetings— as 'mid tombs 
We flit in quest of life— Oh ! that 'twere ours 
To dwell together in some tiny cot. 
Where, without seeking, we wer^ sure to meet! 

Count. Thou'lt learn to love these ancient halis^.that eM 
Their arms to thee so wide— I've dwelt alone 
Amid them long, yet felt no solitude ! 
They are our sires' grey comrades— who bel^eld 
Their course from youth to age— who silent mark'd 
Their joys and sorrows— in whose trusty breast 
Lies many a secret long seal'd up by death I 
There dwells a spirit in th/efe ancient walla, 
That will erelong claim brotherhood with thee. 

Leon. Already I revere— and soon shall feel it* 

Count. Thou kn^iw'st these tow'rs are destined lo be thtM| 
Make friendship with thepa now— thou wilt not kafi^4hem 
And ffiCi my son ? 
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TWlfMWiiit iaterpoteg, and urges die necessity of hiigrandita'i tccomptny- 
teg \Am to Itdj. Toe good Count implores kim also to remain and seek hap- 



piiiesa In their mutual reunion : but tne Marquis only answers by inviting His 
best in timi t» Naples. Ho refers him to Leonhard for the charms of that 
Wwltching country, and asks his grandson if he does not lona to visil it Tho 
yoodi, awaking as from a rortiie^ breaks out into, tho foUowiajf beautiful 
^:— 

This rooming early did wo dimb yon rode*-* 

Deep hid in shadowy pall lay hill and dale-* 

A Giant Glacier 'gan to roar alone 

His tofty head amid night's dusky sea. 

Like some vast beacon's dome I " O what is yon"— 

Appslfd I cried—'' Doth earth here open, too. 

Her fiery caverns — Hath Vesuvius found 

A northern brother ?" — "Fear not," said my friend, 

** Yon is the Yungfrau I*— wont her morning brow ' 

Thus with fresh fiery lilies to adorn !" 

Even while he spoke, began th' attendant tribo 

Of circling glaciers with like fires to glow. 

Illuming the dark heav^it. To me it seem'd 

As if beneath thtrir eopo high mass were held. 

And their bright sacrisuns made duteous bsste 

Round the high slur, kindling aU its blato 

Of ballow'd torehes«-On my knees I sank—- 

And while I praj'd, there waked within my brtatty 

Love, as of home, for wondrous Switzerland ! 

Marq, He who but hears may know— thou art a painter. 

C^mnL O I interrupt hipi not ! say on, my son 1 

Loon. Dear grandsire, frown not-rto a Switaer's soul 
His country is a loadstone— I am one. 
Binoe such ny father was^shall not bis eradlo 
Be dearer to me than fair Naples, where 
Hii last was sadly breathed } 

Marq. No moM of this f 

Lean. And thhik'st thou, when in princely slaU array'df 
Thy steed shall bear thee through proud Naplea' sireota^ 
/ can attend thee where, Uke grisly ghost. 
The column frowns whence hung my lotiiitr% image ^ 

Marq. fie bilent, I command thee. 

Cotin^. Oh ! be moved-* 

Art tkoH not hanpier here, where love is thine. 
Than yonder, wntre even triumph's gilded eup 
Is drugg'd with Memory's poison f 

M^q. Wel],lntlmo 

f erchanoe t may* 

Leon. Oh, aye ! thoult be cntroitod.-* 

But, dearest unde, if you thus adopt 
A aon— beneath your roof I must bespeak 
A second father^s place—my darling mastet^s: 
For we are one, and.wtre we sadly sever'd. 
Both hoaru would bleed to death I . . « 

Count. Oh ! he is welcome 1 

Fate, when she g^o mo father, Matrr, son. 
Had but one gift to add— a faithful friend ! 

ne tenth Aies to acquaint his master with tho Joyftil tldingo— but the 
twd Uarquis fttrictly enjoins stcrecy ss to their names and r«iik, until tho 



VTiva! of the cupected misstnger from Naples. Tlio diwippoiimd Leonhard 
promisrs to contfne himself to uking the vmeo of his mother and tlie paiafarr, 
whether they do not piefer remaiiiing in Swiiaerland. He ia de sind to sum* 
tho latter to an interview with his grandfather. 
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During hit absence^ the old Mtrquis complains of the infla^te acquire by 
the painter orer his grandson's mind, and speaks disparagingly of girnias, as 
wholly dependent on wealthy patronage. He acknowledges, however* his 
pride in attaching to him so celebrated an artist as Spinarosa, and annonnoes 
(is intention to set him a task which will put his vaunted skill to the tesU 
The Count readily anticipates it to be the picture of his sightless daughter. 

Count A masterpiece indeed ! but could he borrow 
The pencil with which Spring enamels flowers 
Dipt in ethereal blue, and the pure flood 
Bright stars distil— yet never could he paint 
Heaven's radiance in yon eyes' extinguish'd shrine. 

The father despairs of even partial success, as Camilla hu positively refa* 
■ed ever again to sit for her picture. The Count says, 

Count, Oh t were I but a painter ! and mine easel 
Reared in rome distant chamber undisturb'd. 
How could I draw each angel lineament 
From my soul's deep-graved record,! 

Morq. Ha ! Sir Count, 

Is this my daughter's image dear ? Still glows 
Warm fancv in a dedicated breast ? 

Count The heart wiii live, even 'neath the sable pall 
Of this dark cross. Father ! at length I'll apeak. 
Long have I silent suffer'd — now the time 
Is come for confidence I 

The Count proceeds to unfold, in a narrative whose beauties we reluctantly 
eompres<«, that soon after the death of his mother, (by whom he was left an 
infant,) his father again married, and had a second son, with whom, notwith- 
standing the partiality of a stepmother, he grew in fraternal concord and af- 
fection. We cannot resist these sweet lines : 

Count I was a child of grief—- a sorrowing cypress 
Sprung from a mother's grave, and doom'd as such 
To live a mourner ! Soon my father's arms 
Embraced a second son — Ae loved us both 
Alike — for me alone there lived, alas ! 
No mother ! yet in mutual love we grew ! 

The old Count, feeling his end approaching, had summoned both his sons, 
and informed them of his intentions regarding their future prospects. Two 
offers had been made him on their account. That of the hand of Marquis 
Sorrento's heiress for the one— and for the other, the Grand Cross of the Teu- 
tonic Order. His love of justice, and knowledge of their characters, had de- 
termined him to choose as the bridegroom, and supporter of the family ho- 
nours, his eldest son, (the present Count,) while the rash and headlong Con- 
rad, to whose BtTf temper he would fear to commit the happiness of his 
Iriend's daughter, is to assume the cross. The Marquis naturally exclaims. 

Mar J. What dost thou tell me? Wherefore did he change 
This wiee resolve? 

Count By i^tnt 'twas never changed. 

The narrator proceeds to say, that his father being soon after seized with 
mortal illness, it fell to the lot of the Countess to write the letters of mutual 
acceptance ; and that urged by pardonable maternal partiality, she substitu- 
ted her own son's name in the marriage contract The good Count himself 
tha« excuses her. 
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Count. Is there a inother can forego the hope 
To cradle her son's ofiPspring in her arms ? 
Alas ! I knew not that she bade me lose ! 
I took possession of my father's castle. 
Already in my mind's eye, graced with her .« |, 

I saw in dreams, and like a dreamer lo?ed ! 
Then came a wakening ! replies that wedded 
Thy chdd to Conrad— and the Cross to uie ! 

Marq. FaUl exchange ! fatal alike to all ! 
Did ye not vindicate a parent's choice ? 

Count. I saw my brother's love> illumined glance> 
A moiher'a raptures— in my heart I dug 
A grave for my dead hopes-— and took the Cross I 

This noble Tictim of fraternal generosity, (for whom we hope the reader be« 
gina to &el an adequate interest,) goes on to. relate his prince at his bro- 
ther'a wedding, and the deep emotion he experienced oh witnessing the touch- 
iQg beauty, and tearful reluctance of the bnide. . 

Count, A voice rote whispering in my soul — " Percbaiifie 
On thy fond breast more gently yon fair head 
Had sunk !" The pang shot icy through my heart, 
lu wound hath never closed. '^ 

Marq. Oh ! were she not 

Thy brother's rightless widow— yet I'd bid 
Thee doff the Cross — Love hath as greatly dared. 

Count. And what if on yon sightless orbs I gaae 
With deeper, holier glance than e'er explored 
Summer nights' starry heav'n ? If all my life's 
Fond aspirations be their darkling path. 
With love to lighten — Is there then no power 
These bonds to sever ? Know'st thou none save Death ? 

Marq. Well do 1 know one — ^hard to be attain'd, 
A papal dispensation ! 

Count. Hard indeed 1 

But say 'twere mine ? 

Marq. Then by a father's blessing 

It soon were ratified 1 

The dispensation, though not actually airived, is'-^from the great interest 
exerted to procure it— huurly expected; and the ambitious parent already 
views the desirable alliance as concluded. But the lover, rendered timid by 
years of suffering, hints that the costliest, as well as most imporunt treasure, 

Jet remains unattained — the love and consent of Camilla. For these Uie 
f arquis hastily and confidently answers, and the Count would fain be per- 

Count. Dost think she loves me ? Once I hoped it too. 
When in undoubting confidence, her soul 
Open'd before me — Ah ! but Love is more ! 

Tbe Cither's reiterated assurances that she has no will but his, encourage 
bright anticipations. 

Cstm4. hasten, blessed moment, when mine own 
I msy enfold her ! when at length my heart 
Upon a fellow mortal's answering breast 
May shed its tears of joy. miglit it please 
Thee, their Creator ! to rekindle then 
¥hy spark within those eves that they might rest. 
First upon me— and drink my speechless bliss ! 

MTq. Thy prayer may be fulfill'd— by skilful men 
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to DoiBUd^ C?«^ 

It hfttb been taici, if e'er •ome mighty tbock 
Of joy or grief awake ihe pal«id nerte. 
The pall of darkness may beientaaidel 

They are interrupted by Ltofthaid, who efttert, Mow«d by the Fainter, 
and joyfully eKclftima, 

Leon. Grand&ther i we remain t alike my mpAm 
And my dear master tove to ha?* it so. 
You are out- voted. 

Count. {Embraehi^ him.) Mine own Leonbard I 

Marq. Thou com'st toe late I The Count before hod eenqneird I 

Lean. Had he indeed? 

Paint. Forgive the youth's impatience 

Ifldieturiiyel 

Marf. Nay, ye are mest wekone. 

He then again tenders cold and stately gratitude to the tutor of h$o gtand^ 
son, and hints at pecuniary reimbursement. The Painter spurns the latter, 
while he aceepla the profiered hand of the Marquis, as an earnest that his cares 
have been appreciated, llie kind Count in^^tes bin, as a beloved and valued 
member of the family eirele, to remattt with him, if not euinnoAed elsewhere 
by ties of country. 

Paint. My country is with thee— for there alone 
Where I can be a father— it my home ! 

Count. Thou speak'st our language as it were thine owm 

Paint. I prise it highest — for the Oerman tongue 
Is rich and noble, as the Germftn heart! 
Besides, I look'd to Germany for home. 
Thinking it Leonhard's. 

Leon, No I dearest master ^ 

Here is my home. Within these ancient walls 
A secret rests — Forgive me, if to thee 
1 dare not yet reve^ it ! 

The Marquis now alludes to the works which, in the leisure and solitude of 
the castle, may be achieved by the Painter. 

t^ainL Yes ! if God will— much shall be i&ish'd here; 
Sometimes I feel as if I roust be brief. 
And for mankind bright visions body for lit 
That live within— ere Death its sable pall 
Aeross the mirror fling ! What I achieve 
In life's late holiday— will Hve before ye ; 
What the veil shrouds— will be, as now — a dream. 

On the propoflttl to paint Leonhard's bKnd, yet beautifiil mother, tho artist 
demurs, exclaiming. 

Paint Had I but once the living spirit hail'd| 
nat from her eyelids beam'd ! 

Count. Oh ! ye mav traee 

Its angel footsteps, ev'n though half effitced 1 

The artist, admonished that he must catch thelfteneiiinltiowli to tik fair 
subject, steadily refuses to attempt it on such terms ; but suggests diat her 
son may possibly procure his mother's consent to sit to km^effT This Leon- 
hard gladly undertakes, bespeaking his master's cheerM^, accorded counsels 



andi 

We have next a tH^^Mtte scone between (ho artist ani hfs Boldbteat, in 
which the former modescly questions Iris own •f%ht totem OBOOf so privile« 
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t • &mikfdai0; whOe A* 0tbrr M^iviy adcBowUiHni 111* >DbMt '«!«{»■ tf 
lit, fv»rth* Md 0mot» Tlie P^alfrr* «rg«d ^ ft ipkU <tf iiid«p«s4ei^ 
( oo depondng io the Comit'i hands those ample fmili of hk paat la* 
bnii^ wkhk k$ ^ftd laid y with the view ofaasiatMiglila pupil's indigeal re* 
laiiff ; Md the Giiiiit,wiuitt»edi)i€aeyaf Blind, gittoti^tli#aghf!»&^^ 
ly, a t i t ma t wh ga e utita ha apptsdafft* Xha artial futthav hv^mka iadiik 



PttM. ThiDk not^ if oft my upward eye explore 
The sailing alawla, Ihat IB land prtda of ari 
These glances soar I— No ! MIsar as they liss^ 
Purer and humbler do they leave my soul* 
Hbr deem whes oift ia sfleot misiag sinks 
My downward bead, thai aofdid thoughu of aartk 
Press on mine eyelids. No ! 'tis thcB that tonrn^ 
Sutelier than human, gathering round bio stuid 
Sketching immortal ihonghta^for aiortai | 
Tis unto such, not unto nao, I Imw* 

Count. Fear not! I'll uadmtaad thee* 

Paint Woaf»< 

Life's stormy passions .U-finr 1b teara I've paid 
My mortal trilNite to ye-*wiih my heart 
Ye lie entomb'd and yel to Fancy 'a eyc^ 
If she but lift your pall aside, ye sifem 
But like enchanted dreamers, who, in frowaa 
Still ominous, or strange uneonscious aaoilaa. 
Reveal the slumbering life-^Yet I'U not iiesr 
Ye cannot wake again i 

Count. O I happy Ihou, 

Thus thine own victor I 

Paint. Let this soleBRi hour 

Excuie the question«<»Hast dion ever lovad ? 

Count. Loved, lay'at thou ?-*Aye ! 

Pamt. Than does thoaMaCiotI 

Upon thy breast reveal me all thy love's 
Sad story — I, too, bear a broken heart 1 
Nooghi UBda its IragmeBts to this iey world; 
6a«e love fsr Loonhard 1 

Onm#. And that love ahall Mnd 

Us, too, together«>Are we not both fathers ? 
Let ui then tend with mutual care the growth 
Of one beloved plant, and fondly mark 
Alike its proud stems riaa, until tta crest 
Spreads friendly shelter, and beneath iu diada 
We lay us down to sleep. Fate piUow'd oneo 
A brother on my brt aa t vindictive foes. 
And the base pencil of an hireling, robb'd 
That blessing from me. Oft in vain I opad 
My arms to win him to a brother's heart- 
Once mm I open them» my firtand, to theo. 

jPain^ And notki vaial I hsil the boon with joy. 



We have boen thus diAiso fai diast carUcr aoBBoa, (eavpriaiag, BOtwith- 
btsnding their length, only tho flrat aat of this immaaaa r abfe deaasa,) that the 
requisite interest might be aw ah aaa d for the su b s c q u sB l in e i de B i s by a full de- 
▼ckiproient of the ge n a r o Bs a^d waUe charaolers ai tha CosnH, the assist, and 
bis pupil, all so finelv conceived, and so brightly coBtraalsd with tha aammon* 
^aeo votary of wealtn and ambiiioB in that of the Marquis. 

Tha Bcxt act ia about to daifli tW oyBipafthy of Iho laadw te anadBr pcr^ 
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8on^;e— the blind tnd interesting Camilla, who ia introdncinl aa having yield- 
ed to her son's inoportunitiea^ and aitting to him for her picture^ amid the aa* 
aembled familjr group. 

The Marquis in the foreground renews with the Painter • former conyeraa- 
tion reapectiDgiItaly> which^ though without admitting it aa yet to be his n»- 
five country, he acknowledgea having visited. He enquirea about the few re- 
maining artists of a degenerate age, and felicitatea Spinaroaa.on having ao earlj 
in life acquired auch tranacendent fame. The Painter sadly replies,— 

Paint Let none call happy one whose art'a deep aoorce 
They know not— or what thorny patha he trode 
To reach ita dazzling goal ! 

Mar. What dost thou mean ? 

FainU 1*11 seek a aimile — Some gorgeoua cloud 
Oft towera in wondrous majesty before ye— 
It bathea ita bosom in pure ether's flood, 
Evening twines crowns of roses for its head. 
And for its mantle weaves a fringe of gold; 
Ye gaze on it admiring and enchanted — 
Yet know not whence ita airy atructure roae ! 
If it breathe incense from aome holy altar. 
Or earth*i)om vapoura from the teeming aoil. 
When rain from Heav'n descends — if fiery breath 
Of battle, or the darkly rolling amoke 
Of conflagration, thua ita giant towera 
Pile on the sky — ye care not, but enjoy 
Its form and glory. — Thua it is widi art ! 
Whether 'twere biorn amid the sunny depths 
Of a glad heart entranced in mutual love— 
Or, likelier far, alas ! the sorrowing child 
Of restleaa anguish, and baptized in tears— 
Or wrung from Genius even amid the throea 
Of worse than death — Ye gaze and ye admire, 
- " Nor pauae to ask what it hath cost the heart 
1 hat gave it being! 

Camilla, from whose eyes their wonted flllet had been removed while aitting 
to her aon, (but whose face had till now been averted from all the rest of the 

0»,) now bcckona to her attendant Julia, to replace the covering, and then 
y riaing, exclaima. 

Cam, No more, my son ! I can no longer atem 
My souFa unwonted restlessness — I'll draw 
Near to my Father's aide, that I may share 
Thy maater'a converse with him. 

iiarq, ' Aye, my daughter ! 

Come here and listen — Fate has long denied 
The privilege of hearing Geniua speak. 

Cam. Let me not interrupt thee — Maater, tell 
More of thy wondroua land, bright Italv. 

Famt, Gladly, fair lady— only I could wish 
It had been thine to ace iu 

Cam. Doat thou think 

Tis strange to me ? Aye ! thou art right, for I 
Scarce knew what 'twas to see — or if but dreama 
My paat bright viaiona were — it mattera not ! 
Excuae the question — ye were naming now 
Italy 'a artiaia — ^round her hallo w'd shrine 
Strange votaries wont to gather. Know ye aught 
Of Solimena'a northern f cholars ? 

FainU None 

Can I recall— War drove the foreign band 
Of pupils home. r^^^^T^ 
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Cam* Wtr! did it leave them bomet? 

Bom ia tome cokl inhotpltable breast. 
It stalks abroad to live on others' tears 
And others' heart's blood ! — Yet, is there a strife 
Deadlier than war ! it desolates that land. 
That little realm |he hand may cover Uins. 

(Lajft Aer Aaiid on iUr Aearl. 

Paint. If there it rage — there will ere long be peace 1 

Com. Oh, my poor eyes ! O lead roe to the air. 
Heaven's bceese may. mitigate their desiily smart* ) 

When have I felt thus sad ? Away, away ! 

When she is gone, the Count asks the Pinter if he had said too much of 
his intert sting guest, and if he does, not feel attracted towards her by re« 
Bistlesa sympmy. He answers, that he could scarce account for the drep emo* 
tion he had experienced on her taking his hand, and returning her maternal 
thanks for his care of her son. A thousand slumbering ideas had seemed to 
revive with her voice, and had leA him absolutely speechless, which he the 
more r^retted, as her eyes could not supply the failure of words. 

Leoobard now springs up in discontent fr6m the ei^el, and dedares him« 
self too much of a novice to be able to do justice to his blind parent* The 
Count remarks that he has made her ten years too old. The Painter's judg« 
ment is more favourable, though he has never yet seen Camtlk without the 
bandage, which so materially alters her expression ; but Leonhard ia aware of 
his own failure, and exclaims, 

Leon. No ! not my beauteous mother— but a wan 
And faded image doth yon canvass bear ! 

The Painter beautifully remarks : 

Faint. If summer thou wouldst naint, thou must not rob 
Her of her gorgeous hues, though ane should wear 
In her gay coronal some wither d flowers. 
Thou must not bid them fade— :£lse will her form 
Like Autumn's show, and thou be held to faiL^— 
But wouldst thou seize that ailent spirit's power. 
That 'twixt bright Summer and grey Autumn steals. 
Foretelling change — Bid the flowers gently droop 
Their heads as yet unwither'd, as though bent 
Alone with sti^^y night- dews— which their stems -. 
Hay rear once more in beauty — then thou'lt make 
A true, yet lovely picture ! - 

Hie Count expresses himself most dissatisfied with the expression of the 
ryes. The Painter, as if inspired, says. 

Paint. Methinks I feel it— though I never saw them ! 

Leon. (Impatientljf.^ Ye all are right— but whither shidl I turn 
To seek more living colours ?— Yet how true. 
How life-like did not my last picture glow 
The beautiful young Homan's ? Then I mix'd 
Boldly my tints, and ever as I drew 
Even thou wouldst say the very canvasa lived ! 

Paint. Aye I 'twas a masterpiece— but well I know 
Genii unseen were hovering round, and gave 
The hues unearthly for the kindred task ! 

Leon. What Genii ? Tell me ? 

Paint. Give them not a name ! 

While ^et unq^uestion'd they with willing hand 
Reach inspiration — but if once thou break 
The silent spell— to combat they defy thee 1 
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L0mulnde9if-^AwgiAm9tosnii^i!h9fmwdtKtim&t 
/MKl A fDirit dofh sUuid iMr tiM I Mtol lifol 

Boc it would lore ihee iV^n thkM tmti stiU 

Into die ftrmt of tby loag ibetnl «olh e»'" 

It hath no time to mix thy ooUmns lor tlMt;^ 

Tet fetrlets follow it-««ad Imve Ihy toik 
r thui iti bent oppose ! 



The Count and LeonhiiiA vnke la impkriag B^ivwon ti isMi the pic- 
ture. The Marquis fiMwi^ aHA addt hn^ vote to the §m§M diMNlgTaetionj 
thus,— 

Maff. Tftt jrearsflgiii! Ite my Irvilllff faMrib 
floitow Mid pain are thors^ attd their dt*k d wilUsg 
Yon browse mutaMly folda. The patntA^r's ar^ 
While ic b«t teaehea hte to lead Im waU 
OffeTa layacia eharaattft upon the brow, 
Wa hhn whaa itad—to taMdemtsa effaaa them* 



Af oMaasonvnitaiaisaploHag the artist to hwadw iufcwitfwi itmhk 
fi^V nmk ; the Coont that pleads, 

CfmUr In thaharanial hall af this aid eaatk 
Am an my valiaat fathtnT efiglea> 
And their proud dames assemblecl-^one Mn§ 
Is wanting— that fair lady's— and shall it, 
The fairest fl(mer, not gnee the hallaw'd m mKt U } 

place it there I 

Paint. Well ! give me yonder pencils, 

111 follow my heart's dictates, and 4^^ {tkfiMi %im # IVaMa. 
And yet I know not what thus stirs my soul, 

1 feal aa if liifMMa apirtta wim'd met 

To shun the aaad. CHfe ma tat • m aaaa at 
To man me for the taali 1 

l4eon. O take ma wtth thet, 

I cannot leave thaa thus f ( AMm# %ogHker. 

Marq. {To tkt C^vni.) I eama in ^aeil of thao^ ted my Ataighter 
Since mormf attmif^ alcer'd. 

Count. How } 

Afat^. tier hcav^ 

Once so resigned aad peaeefal, heafea aad ihrabv 
As it would haaat lia priaoft I 

Count. 'Tisbtljay 

To see her son retum'd. 

Jf «rfr A mothers jof 

Pours healing oil on passion's troubled wiai^. 
No I 'tis long slumbering Memory wakes the pang 
Of deeply iMirladgriali. 

C0tmu Ohldwatlbofel 

Father! is there • hf0pa tha« one Ibod apsrh 
Kindles our mutual hmsf f 

Marq. WoffM H men m^ 

My friend ! but ah I I feaf another imager 
From Memory's ewnev Mh« aplric ftwn tbo tomh^ 
Hath risaft fa #aka th^hearf'adaad aympvthiea^ 

Count. Anotherr earlier kmmn and earHer lored ! 
Spare me suspense— mateil the mysiery. 

The Marqtda than mmuea that he had, in consequence of the aarly death 
of his wife, confided tha youth af hia daughter to hfo sfatar, the aMan of a 
convent in Naples, hoping, hr the airict aedMion of iJha ciofalar, fa tecure to 
his future son-in-bw the «Mtidad aibetioiia, aa wvtt af Imiid, of Ub youth- 
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ctlelMilid piiiitir Soll«i«ia» htwima been tioploi 



. nt cilelMilid f^ttit StUimmk^, htviM been Moplojfvd br iIm 
to pdat aa alt«r*pSeee te th«ir clMpelf bdl fttitW pimaiMd ID y^ 
y cr tuB itkt ta yefqch > fadtd Madonna, add to bt bf a graal BMater; bol 
had uuwtinliid hiaMdf ivtth darolnag iho taak on oae oC bit pnyiliy a yaanf 
Qrnmuk artiiiy n a m a d Levy, by whom ii wat adninMy pat f aqpod, thongb, 
to the sarprisft of every -ooa^ the rattarad Madonnft fi&ftd. the t«7 Unof 
image of the Marquis's danghter, whose affections, as well as likeness, the 
young painter had ooatrived to ataaL 

This unfortunate, though fnnoosnt attaehasaiit, had only baan jvat disco- 
Tared as the bridegroom arrif^, and aiifficiently aaaauntad far tha naiden'a 
tearfbl reluctance ; the cause of which the Marquis (not rtrj ahavaataristiesllr 
we should say) did not eonoaal frdm Iter hnsbsnd. In answer to the Count a 

3uestion» if ne had ever seen the young artist, tlM liarttuia answeiv-^Never ; 
lat be had been indignantly driven from Naplaa by hia nab i a rli^ and ho 
had never since inquiied abottt hlaa^ Tha Count, to whom this avly history 
is a sad death-blow, has only to anquira ils caroaxioa with tho pr asio t 

Marq. Believe roa, Sptitaroaa's aontingy 

His vivid talk of Italy» have wake 
Within her breast forgotten images* 
Did ye not mark her aaxiously anquira 
Of Soliroena's pupils ^ When I led 
Her to the air, aba gave her fadings way ; 
Like crystal foantaiita from thair doaky groO^ 
Gush'd irrepressible the streaming taara 
From har ayw' darkaoma aavaa« 

Count. Ta did hot phMk 

Her love, not root ii top* 

Te openly what foe ^^e have to encounter. 
A fatner's blessing will gtva vktarv* 

Ckmnt. He who knows Love dafiaa him not aa liglidy I 
ni aonad har heart myseU: 

Marq* What ! will ye draw 

Forth from dim whispered ailtece, what, while tbeit 
Hath scarce existence ? 

Count. Hallow'd conBdenee 

Shall be my ottly dsim to more^but thiat mel 
I love, and Love will teach what it requiiaal 

They are interrupted by Leonhard, who annonncm that his mother is about 
to join the family-gnrap perfectly unaware, of courae, that it ia the Painter, 
and not her son, who ia to take advantage of it to oomplaU her piatvre.. She 
thus aflf^ctingly summons Leonhard from his supposed oocupadoB* 

Cam, Art there, my son ? Leave psiofting for a whtW, 
Stay by me. I too have a painter's hand 
That sight auppliaa. Lat it oonvey thy featuraa 
E'm to a mother's hesrt. My world is small I 
All iu horiaatt what mine band* can rcadi I 
When thou o'erleap'st it, thon'rt invisible? 

Leon, Yei none tha farther from thy heart* 

Cam, Ay J t^uel 

But my eye loves to tell my bevt of thee ; 
Give me thine hand. — Thou'rt delicately rcar'd<«« 
Thv tender master has not lat thoe graup 
Lite's oar too rudely— O ! that <diaek'a warn glow, 
Ita favour'd clime^ that knows no breath save Spring's, 
Must bear youth's blended roaes I Thoa wart anoa 
Thua high. 'Twas in mur parting hour I took 
Thy stature's measure— it just reach'd my heart ; 
Now ia thine heart grown up to meet thy mother'a* 
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Tll6fe agitating reminiaeeDcet nuke Camilh eomplain of beat The Mar* 
quia availa himadf of it to advise laying aaide her fillet. She coinplie8« (an* 
aware of the pretence of the stranger artist,) and he begins his task— at first 
with composure— by degrees, with slight marks of surprise— at length, with 
idl the tokens of lively and increasing emotion, which may be suppoae«l to 
attend even dubious recognition of a beloved object. Camilla thua siddreasea 
her son, whom she supposes engaged at the easel :— 

Cam. Yes, yes ! 1*11 let thee paint me— that no blank 
May be in thine anceatral hall— But ah ! 
Paint me with eyea hslf-closed— as if 1 durst 
Not gaie upon the group. 

Count. Not dare ! and why. 

When all its noble ladies bend before thee 
With duteous welcome ? 

Cam, Ah, but I'm blind ! 

Once on a time, a painter lent me eyes, 
Bright, heavenly, sainted eyes !— 'Twas bold and ainful. 
And therefore Hdiven hath closed them in its wrath. 
It is not meet that lamps in judgment quench'd 
An earthly pencil should again relume. 

Leon. O were my lips but warm enough to kindle 
Their embera with a kua ! 

Cam. Treasure their warmth. 

To widce within thy aoul a hallow'd flame. 
That withers not the heart ! 

Castelion. (Entering,) A messenger is come to Signor Burg 
With letters fraught from Napks. 

Jlfar^. 'Tis the Spring's 

Glad harbinger — Quick, let us hence^-Lenardo, 
Come with me ! 

Cam. Take me with ye too, 

That I may hear him speak — Me too he calls. 

Marq. Nay, nay, remain— I'll lead him to thy chamber. {^Exeunt. 

The Count, with whom and her faithful Julia, Camilla now suppoaea heraelf 
alone, thua aorrowfully addreasea her :— 

Count. Is the voice dear that calls thee from my side. 
And wilt thou follow it ? 

Cam. When winter flies— 

That robs, like war, the aongsters of the wood 
Ot their green dwellings, and with ruthless hand 
Sends them unshelter'd forth — and when sott spring. 
Like Peace's silver trumpet, whispers back 
The wanderera to their home — who would not hear. 
And spread fond pinions ? 

In answer to the mild expostulationa of the Count, she continuea- 

Cam. Have ye not beard— I know ye have— the tale 
Of the poor Sibyl — who, in feverish love 
Of her dear country, hover'd on the brink 
Of Death's dread gulf, till one in charity 
Brought her a handful of Cumean earth. 
And laid it on her heart ? 

Count Is't then to die 

Ye wish to reach those ahorea ? 

Cam. NsY, not to die. 

To live once more I aeek my native land. 
If ahe could not depart till on her breaat 
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Her cradle's dtttt repOded-^T cftnnot liver 
nndl I breathe once more the* tepid airs 
Whoie btlny piaioiii fkmi'd tay youthful bliss. 

She throwi herself on the ecnnpession of the Count, whom slie intreats tv 
accomptiiT her to Italy, as the guardian angel he had ever proved himself*** 
mod confides to him that, previous to her acquaintance with his lirother, (to 
whom, however,, she had been during their brief union a fedthfuland duteous 
wife,) she had loved, and that the tears which quenched her vision had failed 
to extinguish the memory of that pure first flame. 

The painter, of whose presence and occupation at her picture she is perfectly 
ODeottscious, starts op and endeavours to leave the room. The Count makes 
him a signal to remain. Camilla exclaims— 

Com. Hari ! I hear steps— A sudden shudder runs 
Athwart my frame ! 

Juiia. Tn nothing. Proverbs say. 

When thus we feel, death strides across a grave. 

Cam. Nay, nav, the footsteps were not those of death. 
Was't not hU well-known light and airy tread 
Flitting along the dim churcn aisle to meet me ? 
I can no longer wait-«-Lead to my chamber — 
I must speak with th' Italian messenger. 

The paiBteir b left in all the ecstasies of reviving, and, at Mgth not alto- 
gether hopeless love. He kneels before Uie picture with outspread arms, and 
file curtain falls. 

The third a& opens in the Baronial hall, deeorated with snmtour tad other 
trophies, and hung round with family pictures, one of which is covered with 
a curtain, while next to it a blank space yet remains. The Count has here a 
private interview with the messenger from Italy, who, alas ! unconscious how 
much too late for happiness is its arrival, gives the noble knight, with cruel 
felidutions, the letter he concludes to contain the once precious dispensation 
— when he innocently remarks, 

Me99. Is not the certainty of long-sought bliss 
The dearest treasure to a faithful heart? 
Of all I bring, thine is the costliest gift ! 

The simple answer of the Coimt speaks volumes :— 

Couni. Dost think so ? Who can tell ? 

The old seneschal enters, and having been at length made aware of the rsuk 
•lid name of the strangers, pours out a flood of rude but hearty congratula* 
lions to his younff lord, the son of his beloved Count Conrad, whom he had 
often carried in his arms, and from devotion to whose memory this attached 
though vindictive and ferocious retainer had stolen, at the risk of his life, from 
the ^llows of Naples, the picture he now unfolds to view-«though not, alas ! 
till It Bad performed its fatal office, by betraying by iu likeness its original to 
death. The Marquis exclaims— 

JToTf. Heavens ! 'tis himself f I shudder to bdiold it I 
Obliterated half by time, yet like 
Not to my living sob, but the pale ghost 
Tbsel hovers o'er his grave. 

XeM. Dear noble features ! 

Dost dotbes ye now, even thicker than this picture. 

All partiss, prepossened with the idea that this picture was ftimlshed in cob« 
i tq wm tt of a reward ofl^red by the Neapolitan government, and urged on by 
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tbe inexorable lenescha]^ tow vengeance on the venal artist who could that 
prostitute his skill for purposes of cruelty. The Count, with his usual mild« 
ness, would temper the blind impetuosity of reyenge ; but tbe old servant and 
the Marouis breathe a fiercer spirit ; and the latter, investing his grandson with 
ft aword from the nearest pile, makes him swear that he will devote hia youth 
to seeking and punishing the murderer. The Count beaudfully concludes:— » 

Count Try ere thou atnke I From innocent blood preserve 
Thy maiden sword. No tears can wash it thence. 
Be thy heart's conqueror I With noble deeds 
Brighton thy father's name. Yet sbouldst thou meet 
The traitor who could stain it, call him forth. 
And let him have fair judgment I 

When the others have departed to dispatch the Neapolitan envoy, the se* 
neschal privately imparts to the Count a clew which he possesses to discover 
the object of his deadly malice, in a peculiar sign or cipher usually affixed by 
artists as a distinctive mark of their respective works. The Count, to whom 
audi vindictive triumph is repugnant, thus moralizes :— 

Count. Alas ! blind vengeance is a bloody wolf» 
Upon his mother's vitals preying, while 
Her own fell womb is teeming with remorse. 

When left alone, more bitter musings still possess him. He taket from hia 
boiom the yet unopened letter from Rome. 

Count, What dost thou bring me, silent secret herald ? 
If cold denial of my warmest wish, 
Thou'st chosen well thy time— that wish la dead— 
Or dost thou mock me with a mnted prayer, 
A pardon — when the fatal stroke bath fallen ? {He opens ehuddering^ 
My Ood ! the dispensation ! Mighty word ! 
Absolver from all ties and all tribunals ! 
How powerless now to heal a broken heart ! 
On ita invisible tablets stern decrees 

Are written, which defy thee to e£Pace them. {A pauee. 

She loves me not— she sees in me a brother- 
She trusts in me — she spreads before my heart 
Her new awaken'd love, and bids me gaze 
Into my forfeit Eden. Die, sweet hope I 
Farewell for ever I As a mother lays 
Beneath the sable cross the churchyard rears 
That darling child, that still in memory \vitM, 
So will I shroud beneath this cross once more 
The love I bury— but can ne'er forget. 
She trusts in me — then on to victorjr— 
I dedicate myself her love's true knight, 
And this hard sacrifice shall seal the vow ! 

(Teare the dispensation, and esHt slowty. 

The scene changes to a gallery, open on one side to the Alps ; the picture 
of Camilla is on the easel, and her faithful attendant aeeks an interview with 
the painter, when mutual explanations take place, which we must merely hint 
at. Suffice it, that the slumbering affections of Anton Leny (aa he now avowa 
himaelf ) derive fresh and imperishable ener^j from the communications of 
the attached confidante of hia beloved : and he even resolves, in the laudable 
pride of genius and worth, to demand her of her ambitious parent. The only 
part of this scene, which must be particularized as bearing on the poetical Justice 
of the ^ma, is, that Julia diaoovera from the painter's narrative that the picture 
ao fktal to the late Count, and through him to the ambitioua views of hia haugfi* 
ty father-in-law, was really painted by poor Leny— not, u supposed, ^ t|ie 
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KeapoUtan gormment, but at the suggestion of the Marquis^ who/ as a means 
of eradicating his daughter's youthful predilection^ had imagined the poor de« 
▼ice of first employing and then insulting the young artist in the presence of 
the weeping Camilla. For her sake the outraged lover had bridled his resents 
ment, and left Naples; but the picture (though he even yet continues igno« 
rant of it) remained to be the unconscious instrument of retributive justice, 
Leonhjffd now enters with his sword by his side. He asks, 

Leon. Dear master, know'st thou all ? 

PoiiU, Aye, every thing. 

Ify bloaing on thee, youthful Count von Norden ; 
How well mno ams become thee ! 

Leon. Call me son. 

And prithee do not mock me. 

Paint, Thou'rt my son. 

And ever must be. Little dost thou dream 
What hidden threads fate weaves into one bond. 
Come to my heart, bright image of thy mother ! 

The youth, cleaving with long- tried confidence to his instmctor, intreata 
him to advise him whether to follow the counsels of those who would stimu** 
late him to deeds of harshness and revenge. The painter mildly disclaims 
such general prindples, but desires to hear the occasion of the inquiry. The 
joath then recalls to him a former admired work of his own, representing 
Orestes revenging his father's murder on Clytemnestra and Egisthus, and 
maka wheUier, aa his art conceived, his judgment sanctions the deed. 

Paint. I ne'er imagined it. Alaa ! 'twas wrought 
More barbarous far than I had dared to paint it : 
But with mix'd feelings have I view'd my work, 
• Now tempted to cry out, *' Orestes, pause I 
Leave vengeance to the Grods"— now forced to own 
That justice urged the murderer's weapon home. 

Leon. Thou didst not then a son's harsh act condemn ? 

PainU Condemn it ? nay ! I shrink from thoughts of bloody 
Yet who shall say a son may not avenge 
A father ? Let him to imp^tial right 
Commit his cause — and if man may not judge 
Between them, let him dare his dastard foe 
To manly combat in the sight of heaven ! 

Leon, I thank thee ; thou hast given me peace and courage. 

Paint. And yet thou'rt strangely moved ! 

Leon. Let's leave yon picture ; 

The wavea within will not know rest till then. 

The Count now enters, bidding Leonhard prepare for an excursion on horae« 
back, in which, at the request of the Marquis, they are about to engage ; and 
when alone with the artist, after apostrophizing, in mournful accents, the beau« 
tiful picture which he fears will soon remain his only consolation, (as he con* 
chides his new fnend will, out of affection for his pupil, accompany him and 
mother in her altered purpose of returning to Italy,) bids Spinarosa be to 
their mutual happiness, the guardian genius he had once thought to provo 
himaelf. On being asxed why he should seek to delegate the pious office, 
he pfo f e aa c a himself about— in furtherance of a solemn vow — undertaking 
A distant Journey in quest of Camilla's lost happiness. Without in the least 
betraying his own love, or the extent of the sacrifice, he draws from the 
painter a confession that he was the earlv friend of Anton Leny, and the 
confident of his youthful passion ; and makes him promise to guide him aa 
the unexpected narbinger of unexpected felicity, to bis supposed dwelling in 
Germany. The painter'a gratitude is even now on the point of betra]fing 
him, thmig^ he as yet dreams not that he has a rival in the dedicated Knight 
bdoR him. 
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The Marquis enters^ eager to exhibit himself in new splendour to his ho8t> 
▼Msals, and summons the painter to attend him as one of his suite ; while the 
flood Count more courteously invites him to survey the future heritage of 
Bis dear pupil. The painter declines both, on the plea of availing himself of 
the Countess's wonted evening visit to this gallery, for the purpose of finish^- 
ing her picture. The father expresses his delight and surprise at ito exqui^ 
site expression, and promises to grant any recompense the artist may demapd. 
He coldly answers. 

Paint* Say'st thou ? I may ask much ! 

The riders depart, and the fair subject of the painter's labours shortly ar« 
rives. She thus pathetically laments her blindness to her attendant, whom 
alone she imagines present :— 

Cam. O happy who can mount a flying steed. 
And ride forth gaily in the golden day I 
And thee, O Nature ! with a loving glance 
Embrace in all thy beauty ! Thousand eyes 
Gaze on thee-^sea and stream reflect thy charms- 
To me alone thou'rt hid I The burning lids 
That in the fount of life would gladly bathe. 
Must sadly swim in tears ! Canst see the riders ? 

Julia:. Ev'n now they gallop swiftly through the vale. 

Cam, Dost see the painter ? Does he boast the skill 
To manage a proud steed ? or rides he last ? 

Julia, The rocky screen now hides them from my view. 

Cam, Take ofi" my flllet, that the cooler air 
May visit my sad eyes. I weary thee, 
I fear with questions ; but thou know'st 'tis thine 
To do sight's office for me, and with words 
Distinct and^clear set life's new shapes before me. 

Julia, Thy mind returns the office of mine eyes. 
I place before thee the external world. 
Thou lift'st for me the veil from that within, 
^ Cam. Already hast thou sketch'il my son s dear likeness; 
Now draw for me his master's. Is he tall ? 

Julia, Ay, thiuand talL 

Cam, His eyes are surely blue. 

Julia, Yes, even so^they wear truth'a livery. 

Cam, His brow is fair and free. 

Julia, . . His brow ? Nay, nay, 

J3eep seriousness enshrouds it. 

Cam, Grief, perhaps ! 

Julia, I know not what the once smooth plain hath farrow'd. 

Cam, Play not bright golden curls around his head ? 

Julia, Oh, no ! 

Cam, Indeed ! And did his cheek not glow 

When first his eyes upon the blind one fell ? 

Julia, I cannot tell. 

Cam, Ah, then it is not he ! 

These reminiscences become too painful, and Julia, to soothe her mistress's 

S'tation, goes to fetch her harp. In the meantime, tbe sunset call of the 
.nne horn is heard, summoning the flocks and herds to rest. CamiUa then 
gives rent to her fedings in a litue mournful rhyme cflfusion. 

I've seen thy charms in happier days, fair scene ! 
Ere endless night its pall aroun^ me spread ; 
And, stealing o'er the pearl-besprinkled green. 
Have paused to hear Eve's silent solemn tread : 
rve mark'd the weary peasant's quickenfug pace. 
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At near his lowly cot bis footsteps drew-^ 
And pleased look'd on, when, with his rosy race. 
The partner of his tofls to meet him flew : 
And oft my heart hath loin'd the peaceful pair. 
When, mid soft evening chimes, their voices rose in prayer. 

O my Antonio ! by what paths unknown 
Doth evening bid thee to thy home repair ? 
Who forth to meet thee from diy hut hath flown. 
Whose faithful hands thy frugal meal prepare ? 
Oh, dost thou never see, by memory's fight. 
The poor Camilla's mourning image nigh ? 
Thine hovers round her, even in deepest night- 
Ob, that her greetings on love's wings could fly ! 

{Here the Painter kneels toith ouUtniehed arme. 
But, Father, I commend his lot to Thee, 
Oh, grant him all and more thou didst design for me ! 

We must hasten towards a conclusion, omitting reluctantly many scones of 
great power. One in which Camilla plc^s in vain to be permitted Uf accom- 
pany her father to Italy, though the plea is thus aflectingly urged : 

Cam. And I, that have drain'd miserv's cup with thee, 
And shared the bread we moisten'd with our tears. 
And held through grief's cold night my faithful watch — 
Am I-— at length, when joy's unwonted fire 
Is kindled on our ancient hearths— denied 
The privilege to bask in it with thee ? 

When answered with hints of the Count's attachment, she indignantly 
repeb them, as unworthy of his dedicated character, which had hitherto shed 
its pure charm over their intercourse — and, as a last resource, implores her 
father to listen to a secret, which he, already anticijpating its tenor, refuses to 
do. We can only glance at the next scene, in which the Count unfolds to the 
Marquis his firm resolution to resign his own happiness for that of hbdaugh* 
ler, and seek, under the guidance of Spinarosa, his friend the painter Leny. 
To the cold soggeations of pride and ambition he thus replies : — 

Count, See how between two blooming neighbour lands 
A glacier stands^ dividing them asunder, 
Aa ye do faithful hearts ! But ah ! between 
Ita icy summit and the stars there lies 
An ample realm of light it cannot bar ! 
Through these wide fields spring sends alike with lovt 
Her secret heralds— balmy breath of flowers 
Across stem peaks— and silent greeting hearts 
In spite of thee ! 

Marq. My curse upon such love ! 

Count. Nay, should the lawine * of thy eurse descend 
Beneath Heaven's milder sun. 'twill softly melt 
In a pure stream of blessing f Be it mine 
With a child's tears to thaw thy frosen heart. 

They are interrupted by the painter, who, announcing the conclusion ol 
his work, bespeaks its place in the gallery. This the Count promises, whila 
the Marquis detains Spinarosa in earnest conference. 

Marg. Not with an artist, of a picture's price« 
Have I to speak — ^No 1 with a man I'll treat 
Of human happin csa and if with frankness, 

* Avalancbe. 
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Methinks, thou'lt higher prise the confidence 
Wherewith I honour thee. 

Paint. Proceed^ Lord Marquii> 

Confidence is a costly gift — yet mine 
It may be to repay it ere we part. 

The cold-hearted worldling renews his odious condescensions, and eten after 
reiterated assurances that the love and society of his pupil are all the meed 
the master desires, can propose to him as a slight sacrifice, to forego, perhaps for 
ever, that satisfaction^ by an immediate separation. The surprise of the artist 
may be conceived. 

Marq. I must spealc plainer. — ^It is said the Count 
Would seek with thee, m Germany, a painter ' 

Named Anton Leny— -dost know where now he dwells? 

Paint, Aye, truly. 

Marq. Is his history known to thee ? ' 

Paint. He is my friend — few secrets are between us. 

Marq. Ye may have heard then of his youthful love 
For a young high-born beauty — as in manhood 
We Ibten to a nursery tale. 

Paint. No idle tale 

Hath been to him this early love — it forms 
The story of hu soul — his art's inspirer. 
The angel shape that led him pure through life. 

Marq. Ye know him well, and warmly plead his eauae. 
He named the maiden, doubtless ? 

Paint. Yea! Camilla 

Was his beloved one call'd. 

Marq. Know, 'twas my child. 

My onlv daughter, at whose bright possession 
The bold one aim'd. 'Twas mine the ignoble tie 
Timely to sever 

Paint. Did it bring ye joy 

When sever'd ? have ye in your daughter's heart 
Ever replaced what then ye tore away ? 

Marq. The noxious seed will grow though by no hand 
Paternal sown — again I see it rear 
Its poisonous blade. If ye do wish us well. 
Labour with me to root it from the soil. 

Paint. Who, I?— and how? 

Marq. Annihilate the cause 

Of the Count's idle journey — well ye know 
The painter can be nothing to my child. 

Paint. I do not understand— methought a love 
So long and deeply tried had gain'd the right 
To cherish Hope. 

Marq. Those who in Fortune's smilt 

Have ever safely bask'd, may condescend 
To overleap rank's boundaries — but we 
Who from Misfortune's envious shade return 
To a late sunshine — must beware to sink 
Again into the herd — shall it be said 
- Sorrento's pride was thankful to endow 
A limner with his sightless daughter's hand ? 
No, No! 

Paint. And shall a name which geniua tendi 

For future ages, when proud pedigrees 
Have slept in dust — not dare to rear itself 
To match with thine? 

Marq. (proudly.) Excuse me from reply. 

Paint* Wilt thou lay waste another paradite 
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To reur t ttttely tomb ? Dost thou not shudder 
To see thj wwk ? a daughter's grief-quench'd eves. 
That thou shouldst doom them still to weep, till death 
Adds its dark shroud to thiue? 

Marq. Ye Ainlc me hard. 

I am not so — as for your friend ye plead, 
I take a father's part— she shaH not weep, 
She will be blest—- blind, faded though she be. 
She is a hi|;h-bom generous noble's dioice. 

PainL How ! promised to anoUier ! Who hath dared ? 

Marq. Our mutual friend, the Count. 

PainU Yon black cress knight ? 

Marq, He hath forsworn it. 

Paint. What ! his brother's widow ? 

Marq. The holy father gives a dispensation. 

Paint. No, no ! it is not so — ye but deceive me. 
Even now, he goes himself tp bid the hopeless 
Dream joy once more. 

Marq. Romance is ever readier 

To make unbidden sacrifice, than rear 
The sober edifice of mutual bliss ! 
Know that the Count was destined for my child. 
Long ere his brother wedded her — To him 
In fatal chivalry he sacrificed 
With his own hopes-^the happiness of all. 

Paini. What ! twice ? — ^be loved and yet assumed the Cross f 

Marq. And now, when after years of silent pain, 
Kow, when despising all its rich revenues. 
He spurns the knightly cross, and hath achieved 
The Pope's high sanction — when, of old possess'd, 
Camilla s inmost confidence afibrds 
Love's surest, holiest basis — when through life 
So long a lonely pilgrim — ^now he dares 
Embrace his souFs beloved, and for us aH 
Spread in life's eve a hospitable home — 
Upon whose friendly threshold even now 
Mild household gods with nuptial wreaths await 
The happy pair— cementing once again 
Our house's friendship with our children's lovt— > 
Now^-doth the ghost of early passion rise 
Out of the chambers of forgetfulness. 
Scaring the guests asunder — and bv thee. 
By thee evoked. Before thou cam st, my child 
Was peaceful and resign'd — ^but he and thou 
Were fellow students — ^from one spot ye came, 
Where this base passion rose — and Memory fann'd 
The slumbering spark into a fatal glow. 
It but remain'd that ye should idly tell 
The Count that still this painter Leny lived. 
Thus pouring oil, unthinking, on the flame ! 

Paint. Aye, aye, he loves her f — all is now explain 'd, 
Blind that I was 1 I might have read it long 
In his frank heart— Hath he confess'd his love ? 

Marq. Yea— and my blessing followed- but instekd 
(The wayward one !) of winning with this spell 
Camilla's hand at once— he idly nears 
Her childish secret — brings to light again 
Her shrinking passion— and like that mad mothjnr. 
Who saved a stranger with her owp child's life— 
Distrusto alike his welfare and mv hopes, 
Fhicks the scarce rooted flower or our bHss, 
Aodi 'gainst himselfi enters ^e HsUwith me. 
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/Vitfii. Oh> noUe heart ! in love mnd Tictorjrgresl 
Alike !— on which side shall I fight for thee ? 

Marq. Dost reverence the Count? 

FairU. Ev'n as a saiDt^ 

Mild and magnanimous — I how before him. 

Marq. And my blind daughter — think'st thoa not with hiiir« 
Her days may yet know sunshine? 

f*aint. Asl^ not me ! 

Marq, I speak confidingly— dost thou not think so? 

Paint, Perchance — ^were her heart free 

Marq, The heart forgeu 

When the Grave interposes — o'er that harrier 
No wish can climb : It seeks within the boundary 
New ties— mock'd by the dread impossibility 
To wake the dead. 

Paint, The dead I but Anton Leny 

Still lives 

Marq, Indeed ! say but the word^ and then 

He's dead. Life has been borrow'd bv the grave 
To haunt our couch with spectres— wnerefore not 
Clothe life in deaths for a more pious purpose ? 

The unfeeling Marquis presses his relentless request with cruel ingenuity, 
and at length sods his triumph by the following terrible ordeal. 

Marq. Well ! I set thee 

Ev'n in a parent's place — Be thou her father. 
Choose for a daughter's bliss. Here stand two men. 
Both friends to thee— throw Fortune's gifts aside. 
Wave rank and birth — let but their mutual virtuep 
Decide between them ! Who hath truliest loyed. 

Who hath with costliest sacrifices earn'd ' 

The right to wed her ? be it thine to say— ' 

Paint. Oh, do not ask me— let thy daughter choo s e ■ ^ 

Marq. Wouldst thou expose her to the cruel strife ? ' 

Ask her to break— ev'n when thus newly offtr'd 
For her— the poor Count's heart ? < 

Paint. The victims crovm'd < 

Sund at the altar— (Potn/tvi^ to Aeaven)— 'Tis the High Pricit's office ' 

To choose the purest ! ' 

Marq. Grant a father's prayer ; ' 

Never before did I to mortal bend. < 

Our peace — our bliss hang on thy lips. He's dead, ' 

Dost hear ? he's dead — thou hast but leam'd it now, i 

Wilt thou say thus ? i 

Paint. Alas ! Farewell, poor heart ! i 

Here is mine hand, — the painter, Leny — is — dead ! i 

Marq. Thanks for new life ! but one petition more? i 

Paint, What hast thou left me to forswear ? Speak on ( I 

Marq. Bid us adieu I . . • When once the knot ia tied i 

That binds us to the Count, thou mayst return. I 

Paint. Fear not, — 1 so— and never to return ! I 

Marq. Tbou'rt a high*minded man ! Now to thy task ; I 

Acquaint the Count with thy friend's death — invent I 

A motive for departure. I'll to Julia, i 

Bid her appri^^ Camilla, and refer her i 

To thee for confirmation. i 

Paint, Aye— to me ! I 

'Tis good ! apply to me ; but tell her, tell her, 
I charge her to be silent, and believe 
Alone what now she hears. 

Martf, And now, my friend, 
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Idy Itift req«(98t-^ aumoi be yoiir debtor-* 
Tbifl fveab cookpliaaoe adds firefh obligttkmt. 
Claim your reward. 

FauU, Ye are too poor for me, 

Tbe painter, Leny, bimtelf will pay me, when 
r ve dug bis graf e I {Ejnt MAK^vi: 

(Painter ahne) Did I not once before deep bury thee, 
Thou wretched L«oy ? Wherefore didtt thou awaken ? 
love's morning dawns not yet— 'twas dreams ^one 
Disturb'd thjr rest ! Be still, and weep not thus. 
To sleep again ! (A pau^y^And must it then be to? 
Ask not m V heart ! it must ! fulfil thy task ; 
Restore a daughter to a father's arms ; 
Fan, though with dying breath, yon hotter flame 
Of love, which smoulder'd unperceived 
Before thee, though for thee 'twas sacrificed ! 
It boasts a Other's blessing — thine, his curse. 
Is't not enough for thee to love her still ; 
That she loves thee ; that thou didst rear her child ; 
That thou hast seen her tears flow for thee, ere 
Thou seek'st thyself a grave? The church vvd gates 
Are closed on thee already ! Leny is dead ! 

Heart ! summon all thy strength ; lips, tremble not 
To be death's heralds ; eyes, lock up your tears ; 
Cheeks, grow not paler in the parting hour 1 
There is a time for all things — 'twill be yours 
To weep, to tremble, to turn pale— to die ! 

We must pass over, with reluctant ings, and answers, with the fervour 
brevity, a scene in the Baronial-hall, of youth and long acquaintance, for 
where the old seneschal eagerly un« the artist's innocence. Th< Count 
folds to the Count, and Leonhsrd, the coldly remarks, that, even if proceed- 
treasured secret of his vindictive spi- ing from culpable weakness, and not 
rit, vis. the identity of the private malice, the share of the painter in his 
mark on the newly finished picture of father's fate must for ever place a bar 
the Countess, with that on the fa- between him and his pupiL Hedeter« 
tal likeness of her husband, brouf^ht mines, however, on investigation— nle- 
firom the gallows at Naples. The clares, that he will, himself, be the 
shock of the Count and his nephew avenger, and, in the mean time, en- 
may be conceived. The young man, joins secrecy, on pain of his utmost 
of oourae, seeks to palliate when he displeasure, on die di»appoioted se- 
can no longer doubt the evidence of nesdial. The latter, left alone, vows 
his senses ; but the Count, with a to his dead mastei^s picture, that his 
grave severity, in painful contrast with murderer shaU not escape through the 
his usual mildness, and still more with mistaken lenity of others, 
the mortal sacrifice which we know A scene of deep interest ensues. Ca- 
the poor artist to be at that moment milla has been expressing to her son 
making to his happiness, takes up and the Count her regret and surprise, 
the matter with all the sternness of a on hearing that the painter talks of 
judge, and remarks, that ever since leavins diem. She feara he mav have 
the discovery of Leonhard's birth, a been slighted by some one, and owns 
painful mystery had appeared to hang an inexplicable intdresl in him, and 
over and disturb the punter; The regret for his departure. She re* 
old retainer breathes nothing but in- members Ilia kiodlness to her child, 
stant and secret revenge. Poor Leon- and weeps. Poor Leonhard exclaims-* 
)iard indignantly silences his croak- 

L4on. Ah, mother ! so could I, if I but dared. 

The Marquis and Painter now join them, ai^d the former announces to the 
Cot^t his having for the present relinquished all thoughts of going to Italy. 
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The Coant requettt him to remun master of the cutle during his absence^ as 
his own journej is irrevocably fixed on. The Marquis— waving that sub- 
ject-Hsdverts to the necessary departure of the Painter. All look toward Spi« 
narosa^ who remains with his eyes downcast. Leonhard asks** 

Lem* And wilt thou leave me? 

The Painter ^mly nods in reply^ and Camilla, who had listened intensely 
for his answer, exclaims-^ 

Cam. Oh ! speak, that I may hear ! 

Paint, I must go home. 

Cam. Art not at home with us ? 

"What tears thee thus from Leonhard ? 

Paint. The heart 

Oft heaves with nameless longings. 

Cam, An old mother. 

Perchance, stall hopes ... 

Paint. Mine hopes no more — die sleeps! 

Cam. Perhaps a father— loving sisters— 

Paint. No I 

I've no one — I'm alone. 

Cam. Oh ! make us easy ; 

Name but some motive. Ah ! a tender secret 
Dwells in that silence : Love expecting wait s ■ ■ 

Paint. No, death hath lightea on my love. 

Count. {Aside.) By heav'n, 

GuUt's hue is on his cheek ! {Aloud.) If thou must go. 
At least thou'lt keep thy word, and marshal me 
Upon mine errand ? 

Paint. Let me go alone. 

Stay here — thy journey would be now in vain. 

Count. In vain, say st thou ? I trust not ; yet 'tis plain 
Thou art not happy with us 

Marq, {To Count.) Why torment him? 

I know his cause of sorrow. Why conceal 
The fatal tidings? He hath lost a friend. 

Paint. Aye, on his grave I go to weep. 

Count. (Aside.) 'Tisfake! 

Cam. Oh, do not weep ! 

Paint. Wlien Life's long sultry day 

Hath set. Death's night will have its due. 

Marq. What was his name? ye mention'd ev'n now. 

Count. {Ironically.) You've soon, methinks, forgotten it 

Paint. {Reluctantly,) Oh, no I 

The name of my desd friend was — Anton Leny ! 

Cam. Leny ! Oh, my God I Was he an artist? 

Paint. Aye, 

Aye — a poor German. 

Count. 'Tis not so— he lies f 

Cam, (Fainting.) My son, Lenardo I 

Leon. Help ! my mother faints ! 

Paint, {Aiide.) Farewell! 

Count, Barbarian I how did «Atf offend thee ? 

Marq, Come to thy chamber. 

Cam, Oh! death's wing is cold. 

So cold ! his night far darker still than mine. 
He's lost to me for ever — ^he is dumb ! 

{Eweunt allesrcepiCovvrand Painter. 

Plaint. He's lost to thee for ever — he is dumb ! 

Count, {Indignantly.) Wretch I qport not with her words— 

Oh ! I beseech thee« 
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fiecall thy lie^thou liltle know'tt what hope 
It poiaon o 

Paint. Though I knew^ yet could I not 

Unsay it 

Count, Didst thou not thyself consent 
To lead me to him ? 

Paint. Aye, I thought so once, ' 

But now the tidings of his death have reach'd me. 

Count. Heavens, is it possible ! Is she thus free? 

Paint. Take, then, the hliss thou didst design for him 
Home to thine own pure hreast. 

Count. (Aside.) What doth he mean ? 

Hath he discover'd ? — (Aloud) Ha ! my mind mii^ves me. 
As if thou wert a yillain, making havoc 
Of others' hlisa to aid thine own escape. 
But hear me ; 111 forgive thee— thou sbalt go— 
I'll never ask what crime thou didst commit. 
If thoult but say—" I lied;"— say it— and live! 

Paint. My noble friend, suspicion is to thee 
As strange as guilt to me. I love, and honomr. 
And bow before thy silent generosity. 
Yet did ye rank me not too far beneath ye— 
Believe me, Anton Leny is dead — and lay 
Yon monumental crosi upon his graveu 

Leonhard enters hastily, summoning the Count, at his grandfather's desire, 
to his inconsolable mother. The Painter betrays deep but suppressed emo* 
tion* The Count thus addresses him— ^ 

Count. To a dread secret liar I summon thee ; ' 

I'll lay before ye blighted wreaths, and call 
Pale, silent witnesses, whom, if ye face. 
Then I'll believe. (Exit. 

The Painter and Leonhard are now left in painful tete-iUt^te. The lat« 
trr stands, for the first time in his life, shyly apart. 

Paint. My wd, my Leonhard, we must part ! 

Leon. And wherefore ? 

Paint. Ask not — we must. Come, lay thyself once more 
Upon my heart. Why stand'st thou shuddering there ?— 
Am I grown strange to thee? 

Leon. Strange ! ah, how shall I 

Wean myself thence ? 

Paint. Bid farewell to the tree 

Amid whose boughs thy nest hung, when, like those 
Of the young nightingale, thine earliest notes 
Were pour'd. Alas ! Fate's winter is approaching. 
The tree must die — while thou, on jocund wing, 
Spring'st into life I 

Leoti. And hast thou kept thy promise. 

My master? Surely 'tis nought good that breaks 
Our hallow'd bond, and sends thee from my side ! 

Paint. What ! doth Suspicion's demon«fonn arise 
Even in thy soul? Then is our heart's-bond broken 
Indeed. If thou hast lost love's precious fruit. 
Sweet confidence, the tottering plant is ripe 
Por parting. 

Leon. Be not in a parting hour 
Thus harsh. 

Paint* Kor thou! seem as thoubvedat mt itilL 
I will not ask what thus estranges thee, 
I will not know who mine accuien are^ 
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If tboa absdv'^Bt m« ncrt — tits ! I canindt f 
But give roe the sweet boon of childhood's loTe 
To lire on in my weary pilgntnage^ 
When life's a desert to my beggar'd heart ! 

Leon. O, master! father t 

Paint. Look me in the hm ; 

Dost thon mark stains of conscious tfuilt behind 
Its tearful veil ? Lay on mv breast thine hand- 
Higher my heart may swell than e'er thou know'sl^ 
But 'tis with love> pure, inexpressible^ 
That bids me leave thee — ana in silence ! 

Leon, l/0?e» 

Methinksy seeks net concealment 

Paint {Lifting his hamds to heaffenA Oh ! to Thee 
Dare child of dust compare himself I What eye 
Fathoms the fount of that Eternal Love 
Which leads the stars through ether, dips their winga 
In light, and Uds their radiant arms expand 
In brotherly embrace across heaven's fields ; 
Yet bids the rose-bud be with dews refresh'd. 
And balmy breezes fann'd ? Behind a veil. 
Deep, dread, inscrutable, 'tis shrouded ; yet 
Thou dost believe it, for thou feel'st its power. 
Oh ! thus believe my love — thou'lt understand it 
When I'm no more ; 'tis but a sever'd drop 
From the bright fount above — and, like it, pure ! 

Leon. {Ev^bracing him.) Yes, yes ! I do believe ! Forgive ne, father ! 

(J I) fortunately the youth's returning confidence forbids him to demand, or 
even listen, to the explanation the Painter could so easily give of the fatal 
picture affair — the enigmatical allusions to which, on his pupil's part, he is 
anxious to clear up; so they part, though in perfect aouty, yet without a mu- 
tual understanding on that important point 

Paint. So ! thou art mine once more — ^before I go ! 

Leon. Why shouldst thou go? thou wilt return again ? 

Paint. 'Tis in the hand of God — I scarce believe it. 

Leon. Not to return ! and wi!t thou, thus forsaken^ 
Thus unproteeted, wander through the world ? 
Oh, take with thee a tok^n of my love. 
For retribution, like a shadowy ghost. 
Oft dogs the pilgrim's footsteps ; take this sword, 
Giv'n tbte by loie to be thy boeom's friend ; 
'Twas consecrated to a pious purpose: 
Thy son fulfils i^-in thus arming thee. ( The cuttain/aile. 



We must hasten to a conclusion, and compress into brief apace the whole 
sad catastrophe of the fifth act, which opens with a aolilo^uy oc the Painter's. 

Paint. Lull'd is the day's loud tempest ! and the depths 
Of night heav6 only with the measurdl swell 
Of deep-breathed slumber I Dreams the cradle rock 
Of the vex'd. mariner— the land smiles nigh. 
And friendly beacons call the wand'rer home I 
'Tis fix'd— I must depart Night I let thy peace 
Rest on this house — and light me on my path. 
Ye stars ! and when glad morning* chimes 
Announce the dawn, when loving hearts enquire 
Ofme, IshaUbe&r. Fareiirell, farewdl ! 
14 
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He 11 joined by the Sen^iBcfial, in conaeqaence of a private signal he had 
made him to do so. The c^d man ironically remarks on the genend dejec- 
tion penrading the noble household, and the inability of all (save the iron* 
•ooled Marqmis) to partake of the evening meal. The poor artist breaks out 
into passionate parting sorrow, which the Seneschal hears unmoved ; but be* 
eomes animatea by keen malice, when the Fainter solicits his assktance to 
depart secretly under cloud of night ; a design which, of course, he ascribes 
to the coQsciottSDestf of guilt. 

Sen, Wilt thou go forth to-night? 

PainL Aje, this flame night. 

My silent farewelfhath to all been said. 
On all love's blessing shed ! Now am I ready ; 
Open the doors at midnight— 'tis the hour 
Biat fits my journey-^— 

Sen. Trust me, TU be Aere. 

Paint. But one prayer more— Where doth the picture hang f 

Sen. Which mean ye? 

Paint. Which! the likeness of the Conn teis 

I lately painted. 

Sen. 'Tis in the great hall. 

Pminl. I would take leave of it— Wik let me see it 
Before I part ? 

Sen. Thou'U ind mone pictures there. 

Perchance they may have farewell greetings for thee ! 

Paint. Then< ye consent ; but not a word of this. 

Sen. I can be secret. Well I know your reasons ! 

Paint. O, night, come quickly with thy pall of sleep ; 
When life's at reat, the dead should wander free i {E^sU. 

The significant comments of the exertions till the Painter's moment of 

old servant, on the murderer's guilty departure next day, when the feelings 

light, prepare the mind for some im- of Camilla mav powerfully second the 

peodiog catastrophe. voice of fViendsbip. To Leonhard^ 

The Count and Julia now enter in who has at length been made acauaint* 

eameat conference, which the Senes- ed by his mother with her early history 

dul unfortunateH attempts to inter* —he holds out similar though general 

rupt in vain with his supposed un- promisesoflabouringforherhappiness, 

important secret. Julia, now urged Mid permits Julia, in the meantime, to 

by necessity, phces unlimited conft- soothe her regrets by rtigae but plea« 

dence in the Count — exculpates Leny sing antidpationS'^Hloemed, alas, by 

from all guilt, or eveh an involuntary this procrastination, never to be reali* 

accession to his brother's fate — and, zed. In the meantime, the vindictive 

after drawing (ram this magnanimous Seneschal, finding his warning slight- 

loyer hia determinatioa not even to ed by the engrvMsed Count, awakei 

attempt to rival the memory of the the more congenial Marquis from his 

decsBsed Leny, she informs him of first sleep, to take upon himself the 

bis being not only idive, but actually oflke of avenger. They conceal them« 

on the spot, in the person of his pre* selves in Camilla's chamber, adjoining 

tended friend ; whose generous mo- the Baronial-hall, availing Uiemselves 

tives for signing his own death- war- of ^her absenos with her attendant in 

rant the C^nt Aow firat'comprehehda^ the castle gardens, unusual* presently 

and fully appreciates. He resolves on ments having deprived her of rest, 

dsfoti n g his whole powers of persua- As twelve strikes the Pdnter en« 

siea and claima on the Blacquis to tern, and thus aposlrophiaes the Coon* 

toe cause of unfortunate love; but .teos^ picHiPe^ 
ako defers, not unnaturally, these finid 

Paint. Here may. I. dare to breathe no mute fareweD, 
And sump thioehnagooa ay wid*iW''d beait. 
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In memory shall Aon live> as pictured here^ 
Still imiliog— though I weep— I'll clothe thy future 
In the bright halo art has round thee thrown. 
Races unborn may pause, perchance, before thee, 
Wpndering to see the charms, that singly grace 
Thy lale posterity, in one rich crown 
Twine round thy brow. The magic wand of art 
Shfldl speak the master's power, when all unk mipia , 
Is its sad source — and his true love forgotten. 
'Tis midni^t ! Spirits of yon silent heroes. 
Wake ye not now ? Do ye not hover nigh, 
Ye ancient masters, o'er your darUng works? 
Oh ! tidce me to ye ! let me join your band. 
That nightly we may wander here, together. 

( To the covered picture) And thou — who art thou ? there, behind the reil, 
Fear'st thou her charms should dazzle thee ? for shame. 
Doff thy concealment, and salute yon angel !— * 
What do I see ? hath hell dispatch'd thee hither. 
Detested image ! love and art alike 
' Once more with fiendish mockery to profane. 
And with thy faded, ghastly features, scare 
My soul bewilder'd from yon hcdy sfajrine ? 
Avaunt ! Begone from her whose life 'twas thine 
To poison ! Thou'rt my work, and I may dare 
Annihilate thee 1 {He draws hie eword to deetroy the picture. 

Enter Marquis and S£ne8chal« 

Marq. Hold ! detested traitor I 

Sen. Stand, self-snared sinner I 

Paint. Why ? What have I done 

That thus ye call me ? 

Marq. Dost thou ask so boldly ? 

If with drawn sword ye dare to coward combat 
Yon senseless picture — ^which in Naples coat 
My son. Count Norden's life — \o ! in its room 
Do I defy thee to the stri fe 

Sen. And I ! 

Paint. Is't posmble? Hung this upon the scaffold f 
Did this betray him ? Heav'nly justice, hold I 
Cease to be love's avenger ! 'lis enough !-^ 
Let deqs oblivion bury all— and so 
Farewell. I must be gone. 

Marq. Stand, traitor, stand 1 

The Marquis then, referring to Julia's former communication to himself, 

Euts it to Spinarosa, whether he or Leny painted the fatal picture^betraying 
is cruel wuih to have the blame laid on the latter, that his very memory may 
be embittered to Camilla. The generous Painter, by a last effort of magnani- 
mity, refuses to give her this additional pang, and at the riak of his life ana* 

Paint. Not Leny— 'twas 1 1 

Sen. Ye hear him I he confeties! 



The Seneschal falls on him, accusing him of having purloined the sword 
designed for his own punishment. The Painter indignantly appeals to Heaven, 
and disarms the assailant in a moment. 

Marq. Then, it remains for me — ^Vengeance is mine. 
Defend thyself I Blood calls aloud for blood ! 
Patnt No, no! Xdarenotl No! it is Aer father I 
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Marf. To beD^ then ! daatard Tfllain ! (SMi Aim. 

JhnnL * Stay thine hand 1 

It has stnick home— all's over! 

Sen. 'Tb enough. 

The Coimt imui know. {Ooe9 auL 

Faint. Short is the painful path. 

Farewdl, Camilla ! 

(Camilla and her Attendant now buret in/rom the adjoining 
duimber. 

Cam. Ha! who calls? I hear 

The dash of arms— The spirits are at strife ! 

Paint. Peace is at hand ! 

Julia. Merdfnl Heav'n^ what's here ? 

Len J bathed in blood ! 

Oun. How ? dost thou see his ghost 

Bloody before thee? 

Juiia. (To Painter.) Man thyself^ and say 
What hath befall'n thee. 

PainL (Imploringly.) Ask not— and b^ons. 

Julia. Revive ! but for Camill a 

Paint. (In agony.) Ah! Camilla! . 

Cam. Hark ! 'twas his voice ! he call'd me ! 

Marq. (To Julia.) Hence, I say! 

Julia. 'Tis he, Camilla I and his outstretch'd arms 
Are longing to enfdd thee. 

Cam. Where is he ? 

Horror and joy run mingling through my frame— 
The thunder-douds have met ; strange lightnings flash 
Through the deep midnight ! Who hath from mine eyes 
Rent the dark veil, letting forgotten rays 
Fierce through the gloom of yesrs ? Where is he? 

Marq. Hence f 

Hence, I command thee ! 'Tis no place for women 
Mid manhood's strife. 

Cam. (Gazing bewildered on him.) What form is that I weo 
With Moody sword ? Thou, like my old hard father. 
Art come to stand between our new«freed souls^- 
No ! on this side the grave thy might is ended ! 

Marq. Take hence yon lunatic— my shuddering soul 
Shrinks from her ravings. 

Cam. Why are ye so pale? ^ 

Is judgment nigh ? I see its mom hath dawn'd. 
The graves have open'd ! Is thy word fulfiU'd, 
Drobd reoompenser ? Is thy time arrived 
For healing broken hearts f Dost give me him 
Once more ? Where is Antonio? 

JuUa. (To Painter.) Call her by her name 

Once, ere her senses faiL 

Paint. O my CamiUa ! 

Cam. 'Tis love calls on me 1 Yes, I know thee now ! 
Oh, take me with thee ! 

(She einke into hie arme in a dying etate. 

Paint. Comcj bdoved one, come ! 

Julia. God, she dies I 

Marq. She's frantic— tear her firom him ! 

Enter Count and Seneschal. 
CourU. (To Painter.) What do I see ? My friend^ methinks thou'rt 

wounded. 
PainU EVn unto death I 
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Julia, 
Leon. 


Bf y mother dies 



The grief and consternation of the Count may be imagined — bis indigna- 
tion thus breaka forth against the Marquis, who dedarea he baa redeemifed hia 
honour. 

€o¥nt. Aye ! with your children's blood I 
The noble heart by thy rash hand transfix'd 
Was God's own ternvtle, on whose spotless altar 
Virtue in silence laia her costliest offerino:. 
Yes ! he was silent, when to speak was blisa ! 
Yet ift the death d^t by thy hand less bitter 
Than life, as doom'd by thee to drsg its chain. 
Know, 'tis the painter Leny who lies murder'd there. 

Marq, {Despairingly.) Where art thou, Death ? 

Paint. (To the Qmnt.) I meant it well— I thought 

To make her thine — but now she is mine own : 
Thanks to her fiither, who united ua ! (He diee. 

Count. Haste homeward>with thy bride ! 

Leon. ' He dies ! Father, 

Take me too with theel 

Mar^ ' Wake, Camilla, Wake, 

He is not dead l-^My weak arm could not kill. 
He shall be thine — awake ! Back, grisly Dtath ! 

Julia. Death would not be so cruel 

Count, Once ye stole 

His semblance— now he claima a double debt. 
O puny mortal engines. Pride and Vengeance, 
How pow'rless are ye to encounter Death ! 
When, in Tain quest of lo?ed ones, weeping chiidren 
Stray through Life's path, their heavenly Father sends 
His mightiest messenger to bear ^em home. 

Julia. Ye're with your father ! Peace be to your bond. 

Marq. Dead ^ Botn ? 

Leon. (To his mother's body.) Can thy aon'a aonowing voice! 
Not reach thee where thou art ? 

Count. O, let her sleep ! 

Marq. Come to me, Leonhard ! 

lAon. Yonder lies my sword 

Between us— ye are full of blood 

(To the Count.) My father. 
Take, Uke me to thy breaat. 

Count. Yea ! be my child I 

What I had hoped-*-ia Death's— but this I know, 
I've dearly bought a father's right in thee ! 

(ThecurMn/aUs. 
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BT9H0P or CHESTBr's LBTTIE to THS CLBRGY or HIS SIOCESB. 



Whin an inapnUtion of any kind 
iicast upon a body of men, the charge 
made against them has been compa* 
red to a phial of ink thrown into a 
pool of water. The sUin is so dif- 
nised throoghout the whole, that it is 
scarcely perceptible in any particular 
part. 

Supposing such a pool to exist,— of 
all the birds in the air which came to 
dip their beaks, and flutter, and plume 
themselves therein, one would think 
that the strangest bird which should 
endeavour to collect the impurity, and 
carry as much as possible nome to its 
own nest We can fancy we see the 
'' imra avis," with beak and daws be- 
pimed and besmutted, bespatterhig 
Its astonished young with the fruits of 
its grovelling ! But no ;— there can- 
not be such a naturally ink-loving 
bird in existence : and if we really 
saw one, in a situation which might 
render him liable to suspicion, we 
should be charitably inclined to con- 
clude, that the poor thing had been 
disporting himself in the said pool, 
(mayhap not his natural element, ) and 
had, contrary to his own inclinations, 
become soiled with certain particles of 
the floating stain. We can readily 
imagine what such a bird must feel, 
when, on returning to its nest, or among 
its own kind, it should be avoided, or 
looked upon shyly, by those fortunate 
bipeds that had remained unoontami- 
nated. It would, moreover, be amu- 
sing to see the said creature, after fruiU 
lessly endeavouring to get rid of the 
taint, endeavouring to cackle his bre* 
thren into a belief that it was exceed- 
ingly becoming, and that " motley wu 
the only wear.^' Like the fox that had 
lost his tail, he might harangue, and 
declare it was the last new fashion ; 
but, truly, thejlodc must be silly geese 
indeed, if they did not suspect tne real 
state of the case. They would con- 
clude, when beholding the state of his 
plumage, as Falsuff did of treason, 
" that dirt lay in his way, and he hath 
found it- 

We have now before us* " A Letter 
to the Clergy of the Diocese of Ches- 
ter, occasioned by the Act of the Legis- 
lature granting relief to his Msjesty's 



Roman Catholic subjects. By John 
Bird, Lord Bishop of Chester. 

The writer begins by sUting, that 
though he has been " inclined for 
many years to consider the removal of 
the Roman Catholic disabilities, upon 
the whole, desirable, yet those persons 
have often appeared to him fortunate, 
who were exempted from any active 
concerns in a question which he knew 
to be attended with uncertainty^ and 
perplexed with many difficulties." He 
then continues — '' It has been no long- 
er in my power to possess thie secret 
eatis/actwn," Greatly do we marvel 
what may be the nature of this *^ se- 
cret satis&ction," which could harbour 
itself within the breast of a dignita- 
ry of the EsUblished Church. Truly 
it seemeth to have a strong savour of 
that " secret satisfaction" wherewith a 
'' whit^feathered" soldier might find 
himself ensconced behind a stone waU 
in the day of battle. We are not now 
caUed upon to enter into a discussion 
upon a question which has been so Are* 
quently and so ably handled as that 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation — we 
propose merely to stick Ur the " Let- 
ter ;" and therein we find the follow- 
ing passage : — '^ I could not, however, 
rest satined with merely the cold ex- 
pectation, that no mischief was likely 
to arise to the Protestant religion. I 
look further to a great and poeitive adm 
vantage, not indeed to this country, 
wHch less needs it, but in Ireland." 
P. 92, And, in the next page, we have 
this assurance,-—'' I fully BELisyB 

that a MAIN OBSTACLE tO the EEFOE- 

MATiOK in Ireland is RSMoyED by 
the removd of political distinction be- 
tween Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic." This is a formal announcement 
of his bdief on this important subject, 
made, not in the heat of argument, 
nor the cs^esa confidence of the din- 
ner Uble; but expressly addressed, 
from the study, by a Bishop of the Re- 
formed Church to the clergy of his dio- 
cese! With such a belief, voluntarily 
expressed, what kind of " secret sa- 
ttsfMtion" can that be which the wri- 
ter would have felt, had he been " ex- 
empted from any active concern in tht 
question ?" 



• A Lstter tothe Clergy of the Diocese of Chester, occasioned by the act of the Le- 
plature graotlog relief to his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects. By John Bird, 
Lord Bis&p of Chtttau ' * '" '~^ 



VOL. XXYU MO. CI.IV* 



London., |Hatchacd and Soo. 1829. 
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To acnst in the removal of " a main 
obstacle to the reformationy^one would 
have conceived to be a work so glori- 
ous and exciting^ to any man fit to be 
a Bishop of the Reformed Church, that 
even a crown of martyrdom might not 
have been declined for its achievement. 
But no. In these, *' our modern days,** 
matters are differently ordered. "Some 
are bom to greatness, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them." But let us seek 
In the " Letter" for a solution of that 
which perplexes us. Is it possible that 
the following, which we copy from 
page 12, can throw any light on the 
subject? 

'* In the course of social and politL* 
oal life, many drcumstanoet occur 
which cannot and need not be pointed 
out, but which often lead men to act 
in a very different way from what, on 
abstract prindplesy might be expeet- 
ecU 

There is no denying this, " seeing 
what we tee, and hearing what wo 
hear " We perceive the Bishop hath 
pondered upon the nature of man's 
mind* There are strange arcana and 
hidden mvsteries there, not to be ae* 
counted tor, perhaps, " on abstract 
prindpUa." Bat it ia a fine study^ 
aa Jttvtnal saya^^' E code deacwimt 
ytmB* MaJU" The Bishop's next la- 
mentation (the loss of his '' secret sa- 
tisfaetion" being the first) is, that he 
was obliged to take an active part in 
the removal of the ** main obstade to 
the reformation in Ireland" ** bo soon 
after his appointment to the diocese." 
It certainly was a hard case. No man 
likes to do good, *' upon compulsion," 
at any time ; but, to be compelled to 
set about it directly one possesses the 
power, really requires more than a 
common share of the " milk of human 
kindness" to endure. Here, however, 
the writer is kind enough not to aban- 
don ua to the misty light of our old- 
fkshioned *' abatract prindples," nor 
to vague coi^jectures as to '' drcum- 
ataneea which cannot be pointed out." 
Hia re|;ret arises from a want of op- 
portunity to establish ** a mutual con- 
fldtfice between his dergy and him- 
•df,^ whieh, however, " betruaUmay 
ht hereafter furnished." Periiaps it 
may : but, in the meanwhile, it has 
beck hia miafnrtnnf to he " brcnight to 
the alttnative of opposing his own 
OMHdmkHM view q£ jostioa and ex- 
pediency, or of voting hi conlradictiQB 
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to the sentiments of a large majority 
of the body over whom he had been 
called to predde." Mutual confidence 
of course must follow. The next paa« 
sage we copy verbatim, because it 
speaks worthily of those whom we re- 
spect. " I have the greater reason to 
lament this, because my predecessors 
in the see> whose influence msy well 
survive them, establidied aa it is by 
the benefits which they conferred up- 
on the diocese, have taken a different 
view of this Question ; so that the ad- 
ditional weight of their authority has 
been given to that scale towards which 
general opinion inclined." 

" The weight of a Bishop's autkoru 
ty" beins thrown into " the scale of 
opmum, is a somewhat startling ex- 
pression, when used by a Bishop to hia 
dergy. Let them, however, look to 
that, — wearenotdiqK>sed to be by per- 
criticaL After these preliminary re- 
grets, the *' Letter" proceeda to atate, 
that the writer did not choose " to 
encounter the heat of feeling which 
prevailed whilst the Act waa lo pro* 
gress." Hot work seems to be parti* 
cularly inimical to his '' secret sati»* 
factory" feelings; " hut now," he 
says, *' that there is no Ion£p any 
room £ox coatrovexay»''-*which ia as 
omch as to say, '' I won't liatan to any 
reply ; lam one of Enamna's bishops, 
" Non amo monachum responden- 
tem: "— " Now," he proceeds, " we 
can calmly enquire whether dther our 
rdigbn, or our Protestant esublish- 
ment, are brought into serious hazard 
by that change in our laws, in which 
so large a majority of the legislative 
body has concurred." Page 3. 

The questions aa to whether " the 
enactment was lawful or not," and 
" whether the step taken was inevi- 
table or no/' are immediatdy thrown 
overboard. '' It is unnecessary now," 
the right reverend prelate says, " to 
enquire." We have, however, a taste 
of the old dogma, that Ministers knew 
something that nobody else knew, 
dished up in a new style, thus: — " It 
is improbable that, except upon such 
conviction," (i. e. of its inevitability,) 
'' theyshoukl have embarraased them- 
selves with a measure so arduous and 
unpopular." This ia worthy the do- 
minie of a viUage-sdiod. '^ Take that, 
my lads," he says, when adminiatec- 
ing ^le cane ; " you can't understand 
what it'a for,— )mt never mindy / 
know, and yoallht th« better Iv it by 
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id by, Jfpfoii yo it f* The worthy 
dkeetiB next smroity that he ** cer» 
ti&ily c*ald not hare gifwi a eontol- 
ortitfQt vole in fovovr of the biU, if 
he had betiefed Uut it would eitheir 
weaken the Protestant eetablishiBcnt^ 
or $Jrttmd lAe m/iuenee of the EeoiaB 
Oitholie religioo." In the capacity of 
■Mrely Torbu critict, we abould have 
Mked thbeenteoee better, had the first 
part bcoD more bhnUY worded. The 
tep etiti e a of the epithet *' ooueien* 
tio«0y'* appears to be hi what is bow 
oriled '^ bad taste.'' 

It most, however, be extremely sa- 
tiafaetory to the miods of the dergy, 
to lesni, that a Bishop of the Esta* 
Wished Chnrdi helievee, that the m* 
JffiMaosof the RomsB Catholic religioci 
wiO m§i beoKtended by the admission 
of eight member s of ner oommoiiion 
hito the House of Lords, and fifty in* 
to the Commons ! These aie the num* 
btrs ealciikted in the «' Letter." (Pp. 
•and 7.) For oar own part, we were 
(perhspe) weak enough to imagine, 
that men, who hare been preventsd 
from taking their seats in Parliament 
ioM|r on aeeount of ihdr religious and 
** conseientious'' scruples, woukl, in 
sO probability, fe^ it a dnty to ex^t 
any iBflosnoe which might fall to 
their shmo, in fcvour of aoeh mei^ 
snrea aa wore Hktl^f to ineieasa the 
power of their Church. We 
this t» bare boon our lear. We i 
gtaed that, baring gained a footing, 
they might adranoe gradually, step by 
step, until they could assume a more 
eommanding position ; but the ** Let* 
tei^ goea at once to the question of 
ascendency. After briefly stating, that 
the Established Church of Ireland waa 
in danger, ktfinre the PMoing of the 
bm, tlM writer saya, <' Theonly quea- 
tioa ia, whether that danger be in* 
ffsssi A or diminished by the poUHetd 
fa/f nones which Roman Catholioa are 
hkely to enjoy, who, as many seem to 
bdiere, wiU wue their new^ oUainad 
prifriiege only in proportion as it gives 
them the opportunitr of m^fbremg tk$ 
thim ^ikkr own Ckurch to oeeemi* 
eacy. But, supposing them to enter* 
tain this oljiect, it csn only be carried 
into eflhet in one of two ways,** by 
force, or Af inftueno$:' This reads 
¥sry strange, after the former passage 1 
Here we find «« political influence^" 



'f newly obtained pririleg^" " oppor* 
tunity of enforcing," &c all attributed 
to Roman Catholioa; aikd yet the " in* 
fluence" of their religion will not be 
'' extended r* If &uch be the case^ it 
clearly prorea that the Roman Catho* 
lie r^ion can hare ne infiumee om 
tke kmrt of its professors. All thoso 
doctrines, which the Bishop was wont 
to call << damnable," are but phan^ 
toms of the brain, if they iafiutno^ 
not the mindsaxd coMductqfmwi. Bu( 
let us seek in the Letter for a sohi« 

tion of this problem. ^We have it I 

psge 13. ** Why, in short, may we 
not be allowed to hopt and beUeie, in 
the ease of the Roman Catholics, what, 
in other cases, we are too often obliged 
to /hut or to iameni, that men do not 
aiioapo ottt, or speeJr, or think, in er* 
act oesordoncs with the artkko ta 
which they hare ostenM, or tho 
words and formularies which they ron 
od^ntje as their own?" Here b ground 
for hope, with a Tengeancol With our 
nonsensical reasoning, upon ** abstract 
principles," we should never have dis^ 
eoTored it, but for the '' Letter." 

But, in spite of all the sedatives ap^ 
plied, to benumb our feelings, io the 
Tsried forma of cant and expediency, 
our blood will rise occasionally. What! 
admit men into oiBce, with the hope 
and heii^ that they will peijuie them* 
selvea ! Is this the Isnguage of a Bri* 
tish legislator? Can these be the words 
of one who, but the other day, before 
the Archbishop, aslemnly declared, 
that he was " ready, the Lord being 
hU helper," '* with all faithful diU- 
gence, to banish snd drive away all er* 
roncoua and strange doctrine contrary 
to God's WMd, and, both privately 
and openly, to call upon and encou« 
rage others to the same ?"* We have, 

indeed, «* to lament," &c. but how 

to account for the thing, we are utterly 
at a loss, unless peradventure by again 

a noting the Bishop's own words : '' In 
tie course of social and poiitietit life, 
many circumstances occur which oon* 
nol, and need not, be pointed out, but 
which often lead men to act in a oery 
4iffortnt way from what, on abstract 
principles, might be expected." Wo 
vehemently deprecate the doctrine; 
and yet, coming from such a quarter, 
we dare not assert that it is without 
foundaUon. If " ofienccs" of this sort 
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" will oome^" in political life> we most 
sincerely condole with the truly " con- 
scientious" nian who is exposed to such 
temptation ; and not only " lament/' 
&c. with the Bishop, in his own words, 

J»re?iously quoted, but deeply, bitter- 
y '' lament," that he is not now en- 
joying that" secret satisfaction" which 
might hare been his lot, had he for- 
tunately been " exempted from any 
active concern" in the question. " Bet- 
ter," indeed, were it, for one who 
hath solemnly promised to " be dill- 

fsnt, to frame and fashion himself and 
is family according to the doctrine 
of Christ, and to make both himself 
and them, as much as in him lieth, 
wholesome examples and patterns to 
the flock of Chnst:"* far " better' 
were it for him '^ to be a door-keeper 
iu the house of his God, than to dwell 
in the tents of (such) unrighteous- 
ness!" 

After noticing this " hope and be- 
lief that the Roman Catholics will 
not act according to their own '' asser- 
tions, words, and formularies," what 
shall we say of the following passage 
in page 11 r 

" There have long been Protestant 
members in the House, who are known 
to look with jealousy upon the Irish 
establishment; and they have not 
been bound, (nt the Roman Catholics 
who may succeed in their places will 
he, by a solemn engagement, to use 
none of the power whidi th^ possess, 
to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
reh'ffion, as by law established." 

What can the Bishop suppose the 
heads of his clergy are made of, when 
he talks of a solemn engagement bindm 
ing men, respecting whom such a hope 
and belief may be allowed as he has 
thought proper to sanction ? 

Perfectly free as we are from " the 
authority of Episcopal '* opinion," 
we cannot perceive any ground for 
consolation in this most unusual style 
of reasoning. We are unable to dfis- 
cern what degree of solemnity can be 
given to this new abjuration, in order 
to make it more binding than the " ar- 
ticles to which they have" sJready 
^' assented, or the words and formu- 
laries which they recognise as their 
own;" but whicn, notwithstanding, 
we may " be albwed to hope and be- 
lieve" they will not " always act, or 



speak, or think, in exact aoeordance 
with." Ifn willing as we are taadmit, 
for a moment, even with the sanction 
of this " rara avis " of a Bishop, that 
we, as Christians, may " be allowed 
to hope," that " eight" Peers of the 
realm, and •' fifty members of the 
House of Commons; will be guilty of 
such gross dereliction of all that is 
honourable; we will, notwithstanding, 
merely for argument's sake, suppose 
the thong correct. Common-sense, the 
experience we have had amon^ man- 
kind, and, perhaps, our noUons of 
*' abstract prmdples," all unite in tell- 
ing us, that sucn individuals are far 
more likely to set at nought any en- 
j;agements which they may have been, 
in a manner, compelled to make, by 
and with heretics, than those solemn 
" articles, words, and formularies, 
which they have recognised as their 
own," of the importance and truth of 
which they are fully persuaded, and for 
the profession and aaherence to which 
they have been content, during the 
whole of their lives, hitherto, to en- 
dure the most painful privations. 

We have a most orthodox antipathy 
against many of the doctrines of the 
Cnurch of Rome, yet we are compel- 
led to believe that her members are 
sincere in their credence thereof; since 
we have beheld the Peer, renounce his 
birthright, and the ambitious man 
abandon his hopes of future eminence, 
rather than give their assent to " words" 
which they consider to be at variance 
with her " articles and formularies." 
Looking at the past lives of these men, 
we are bound to admit, that (however 
we may dislike their creed) they have, 
up to tne present time, acted consist- 
ently, and like men of honour. We 
have considered them as our political 
enemies. We have done every thing 
in our power to prevent them from 
acquiring the influence which they are 
now likely to possess ; and it is our 
intention (as far as, in these changing 
times, we can answer even for our- 
selves) to continue upon the alert, and 
to stand in the way of their acquiring 
more. We have endeavoured, accord- 
ing to our means, to preserve the par- 
tition wall, which was between us, un- 
iigured ; but it is now broken down, 
and they are among us. Yet we can- 
not believe, notwithstanding what we 
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haye latelj witnessed, that the monl 
fttinofiphere of our h^h plaoesy is al« 
together so pestilentud to character^ 
so destructiTe of all manly feeling, so 
mortal to those ** abstract principles'' 
of honour and consistency, whkJi we 
hsTe been in the habit of considering 
as designating the nobler and better 
part of our kind, as utterly to change 
the minds and natures of these men. 
We cannot imagine that, immediately 
upon their entrance into either House, 
they shall abandon their creed, and 
forsake the principles which they im- 
bibed in infancy, and which hare 
''grown with their growth and strength- 
tSed with their strength." 

This were scarcely short of a mi- 
racle ; and if it should happen, would 
argue little in fa?our of the nature of 
that society, by coming in contact 
with which the wonder might be ef- 
fected. It would fill our hearts with 
joy and gladness, could we behold 
these members of our national coun- 
cils con?erted from what we sincerely 
believe to be " the error*' of their 
ways, and becoming indeed '' of us," 
one fold, and under one shepherd ; but 
to see them in a state of mean, moral, 
and mental d^radation, cannot be the 
subject of our '* hope," notwithstand- 
ing *' the authority of opinion " before 
us. It is painful to reflect what the 
state of our country might be, with 
wretches so utterly debased and de- 
moralised among her legislators. 

We again repeat, that such is not 
our opinion. We dare not, we will 
not, we cannot, thus think of our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow- countrymen. But, 
if we be mistaken, and they really are 
so unmindful of the most solemn ties 
by which human nature can be bound, 
we cannot conceive any character that 
would render an individual more unfit 
to be intrusted with influence among 
his fellow-men ; unless, peradventure, 
some one could be found, who, 6e/te- 
ving them to be so depraved, would ae* 
eUt them in acquiring power. 

fiat we return to the Letter, and, in 
Mge 20, find the following: <' The 
Roman Catholic will oertainlv acquire 
additional power. But he wiu acquire 
no power which he can use, except in 
the way of argument and reasonable 
Influence." What the precise mean- 
ing of ** reasonable influence," in the 
present day, may be, the writer of the 
Letter is perhaps competent to explain. 
We have lately witnessed a degree of 



influence exercised by men in power, 
which we could not avoid thmking 
unreasonable; and the Bill in ques- 
tion, be it remembered, renders Roman 
Catholics admissible to power and 
place. But the Letter tells us (page 
14) '' admissibility is not admission." 
We must have the whole of this sen- 
tence. '* I hare no intention of deny- 
ing that I should think it a great mis- 
fortune to see the principal offices of 
the state administered by Roman Ca- 
tholics. They must, of necessity, be 
indiflerent, to say the least, to the in- 
terests of the Protestant Church." 
" Of necessity be indifferent !" We 
should have conceived, on the con- 
trary, from what we have heard and 
seen of Roman Catholics and their re- 
ligion, that it would be utterly impos- 
sible for them, in such a situation, to 
feel any thing at all like indifference I 
But let us finish the quotation;—* 
** And we might wish it to be impos- 
sible, that those who have influence in 
their hands, should not employ it to 
the advancement of true religion. But, 
in the flrst place, it is very unlikely 
that a Roman Catholic should be ac- 
tuallv called to an important situation 
in tne government of this country. 
Admissibility is not admission ; and, 
in a practical view of the question, 
this difference must not be left out of 
consideration. It is not probable, then, 
that the Sovereign should select Ro- 
man Catholics for his chief rainia- 
ters." 

We sincerely hope not: But the 
conclusion to which the Bishop tbua 
jumps on the subject, does not appear 
necessarily to follow from any thing 
that has gone before. It would, he ac- 
knowledges, be a misfortune, were any 
Roman Catholics to attain to those 
stations, to which he has, in the House 
of Lords, declared they have an equal 
right with their fellow countrymen ; 
and to compabs which, he has, bv gi- 
ving his vote, rendered them all the 
assistance in his power. But— hold ! 
This great statesman and ecclesiastic 
has a saving clause — " Admissibility 
is not admission." Oh, no ! The 
man who destroys the river's bank in 
summer, when the waters are low, 
most certainly does not give them ad- 
mission, but only '' admissibility," in- 
to the mpadows. If he be but a so- 
journer in the vale, he may, perchance, 
enjoy his little day, and depart there- 
fh^m before the torrentshaU arise; and 
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the Kfleetton mast be exdpeniely ( 
solatory to bis feelings. He m%j en- 
joy a '< secret satisfaction." 

With respeet to tbe indifl^reDoe of 
Roman Catbolicofficowof stete lo '* tb« 
interestsof tbe Protestant Cbnrch/' we 
cannot diseoTer any reasra for snppo« 
sing that tbey wonld, if in pow^,exer» 
cise mare liberality loward our esta- 
Uisbmenty than the present go?em« 
Blent itdisposed to abew towards tbeaa, 
according to the Bishop's account in 

Sige 10 ; where, after speaking of the 
Oman Catholic priests,and the *'plau. 
Sible temptations to llce»M" and " to 
pay there then' salaries from the state/' 
ne saysy these measures '' were stead* 
fastly resisted, on the express ground 
that a IVotestsnt government co«ld not 
in thisrosnner oonsistentWreoogniceor 
legalise the Roman Catholic religion." 
We cannot, therefore, avdd feelii^ 
some noticni, that a Roman Catholic 
government might hesitate about the 
propriety, conststeney, or '' expedient 
cy" of *• recognising" a religion which 
it believes to oe corruptj and of a mi« 
nistry which it believes to be awftilly 
dangerous to the persons placed within 
its influence." We hare use the words 
of the Bishop, when speaking of the 
Roman Catholic priests. 

We now oome to the admission that 
*' the Prime Minister may be a Rorakn 
CathoUc," p. 16. " We wiU admit," 
sajs the Letter, '^ that, notwithstand* 
ing the precautions which have been 
devised to secure the proper disposal 
of preferment, he has interest enough 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for the time being, to nominate whom 
he pleases. All this I csn venture to 
admit ; and I find it taken for grant- 
ed, more universally than charitably, 
or even reasonably. Still there remains 
a safie!guard, which the ooinipotenoe 
of a Prime Minister itself cannot set 
aside." 

The ohnipotevcb op a Paiica 
Minister itsblpI Is this, then, the 
" reasonabk influence" which the Ro- 
man Catholic wss alone to acquire ? 
We have no right to doubt that the 
Bishop has a very firm conviction of 
the truth of what he writes : and, for 
our own part, though far removed 
from the polluted and polluting at- 
mosphere of courts, we verily beneve^ 
that, if any mortal can perform mira- 
cles, that mortal is the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. We know that, by 
loaeiliangetfid taUKnaaic tgnm^m 



exercises, what we su|)pQse w« mnat 
call a 'f ^reasoaabla" influcnoe, inas- 
much as it seems to a£fect the reason 
of men'/ to cbai^ their (»Nnioaa, and 
to compel them to utter, like Bslsam, 
far diflerent words than those whidi 
they i^reviously intended to iqpeak. We 
daraaot hazard any surmises relative 
to che precise causes of this *' omnipo- 
tence. Itisamong the hidden things; 
aftd^ probably, in some way connect- 
ed with those '' drcumstanoes" which 
'^ .occur in the course of social and po- 
liMcid life," ** whidi cannot and need 
Jiot be panted out, but which ofWai 
lead men to act in a very diffttent way 
from what, on abstract principles^ 
might be expected." 

Admitting the omnipotence of tha 
Prime Minister to be even as the Bi- 
shop himself might wish, what is this 
*' safeguard" winch even he, after ha 
shaU &ve corrupted tbe Archbishop 
of Canterbury, '' cannot set aside ? 

Let us bend down our headf, and 
listen to the words of wisdom. 

" He" (the omnipotent Prime Mi- 
nister) '' can only nominate those who 
are qualified by law to bold prefer- 
ment ; he can only nominate clergy- 
men of the Church of En^and; and 
this is a complete security to the 
Church." Seeing that the aforesaid 
Archbishop of Canterbury hath the 
power to ordain whomsoever he thiak- 
eth fit, and seeing that John Bird, 
Bishopof Chester, is inclined " to hope 
and believe" that " the Boman Catho- 
lics" (as in other cases we are too of- 
ten obliged to fear or to lament) will 
^ not always act, or speak, or think, 
in exact acoordauce with the articles 
to which they have assented, or the 
words and formularies which they re- 
cognise as their own," — seeing theso 
thingi^ we msrvel that the *^ Letter" 
writer should have cast forth his sheet- 
anchor of ''complete security" on sucb 
a shifting quiduand. Let him, who 
can talk now of " the omnipotence of a 
Prime Minister," and, mayhap, exuU 
and plume himsdf in consequence cif 
that " omniootence" — let him reflect 
on the probable result of its being in 
the posses&ion of a Roman Catholic, 
when Roman Catholics are admissible 
and admitted into place atid power. 
Can he then place his band upon his 
heart, and say, that he steadfastly be- 
lieves that every bill, having a tend- 
ency to remove the yet few remaining 
diMbililiei, witt be '< limsPB oni?" 
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U tbq* Ac UMllfltt prdbftbaky, tlMit, 
Ib tnch ft stele of thingt^ coiwideriag 
tbc oatml and ** itaaonaUe ittBa- 
«Bce" €f Dowtr md pslroiiagey tlM 
kwi iioiild or ooukL ranain m they 
are? Withoot the aaalalanoe of a ain- 
gle Benbcr of tho Romiih Chureh in 
cither Hosseof ParluuBcot, tho great 
borrier of exchisioii has hcoa thnma 
down ; end wo arc now, aoeordiag to 
the '* Letter/' to have eight peers and 
flftf members of the Lower House of 
the Popish Mth. If stteh a rictorj 
has been gahMd moder such drcuni» 
stances, what maj we not anticipate 
vndcr the omnip^teBos of a Bomkh 
Premier, when the Chureh of Eagkad 
shall hare to look for protection only 
lo a recreant Archbishop of Canter- 
hmrj} for audi most be the tme cha* 
racter of the man widi whoas die Po* 
pith Prime Minisler can ** hare into- 
test enough to nominate whom he 
pleases." 

It appears to the ere of common- 
•ense^ that, under snen a government^ 
die trarober of Popish members, in 
both houses, must, neeenarBy, in- 
crease; and, as a matter of coursCy 
that they will endearour, by argu- 
ment and reasonMe inftuenoe, to ame- 
iiorate the condition of all connected 
with them in the unitr of that churdi 
whidi pr ofesses itself to be one and 
iDdivisible. 

Supposing, howcTcr, the preseat 
laws to remain unchanged, let us cd- 
^re how this <' complete secutity 
to the Church* is to produce the do- 
aired efflsct* Again we copy fVom the 
« Letter." 

" There bare been dmes when this 
would not have pmved a sufficient so- 
cnrity. During the reigns of Elisa- 
beth or James the First, within fifty 
yesrs of the Reformation, many, no 
doubt, teho conformed te the Ckurt^, 
were eeereti^ incfifieo te the prti^cfptee 
and pr aet ie e i ofPepety. At that peried 
a Reman OnfMie could net have been 
e^fl^ fntrasted with any interest in 
ecdetHteHcoi preiennenU lie weiphi 
bffdegreee have cherished ttpmndimtro^ 
dueed into the Chetrck a hod§qfeier§y 
hoetUe to the re/^rmed reunion. The 
ea«e is now completely difl^rent. Hie 
mfnietrr most slronglr inclined to- 
wards Popish tenets could find nooam- 
^idatet fbrpr e m e t te n who would aaaist 
his vif*eff and deeigne." P. 17. 

What ! after an we ^ mar be al- 
lowed to hope and bdieve, •te. no 
candidates for promotion ! none will- 



ing to assist the '' wishes and des%ns" 
of tho omnipotent Prime Minister I 
none from the various Boman Catho- 
lic colleges and schools willing to 
^ conform to the Church," yet secretly 
indined to the nrind^ and peactices 
of Popery I It is pleasant to hear such 
a prophecy of the inereasiog goodness 
of the age. Yet, perhaps, under such 
drcumstances, with a oery trifling aU 
tetadon in cerenaonials, aome few cf 
the already-ordaioed Romish priest- 
hood might be iadnoed to accept of 
pimnotion by the omnipotent Preaiec. 
" Cireumatancea might arise in the 
oourae of social and politioal life to in- 
duce them." However, if they were 
all so ^' cons(aentbus"or unconscion- 
able, we really cannot diacem why, 
in future, as wdl aa heretofore, '* he 
might not by degreea have cheridied 
up and introduced into the Church a 
body of clergy hostile to die reformed 
religion." 

The period of oar history which 
the Bishop has thou^t fit to allude 
to, and wiUn it would not have been 
safe for ** Romsn Catholics" to be 
** intrusted with any interest in ec- 
clesiastical preferment," was not, eat- 
acdy, the age of darkness. We could 
find it in our heart to spesk of hu- 
man nature being the same at all po- 
rioda; and of one William Shak- 
speare, vrho lived in those days, and 
was then a great favourite, and who 
yet oontinueth to be endured, not- 
withstanding the immeasurable dis- 
tance between him and tho ^ rapid 
march of intdkct" men of our own 
dmea. There are divera other names 
likewise which are visible in the dhn 
obscurity of the past :~but we dare 
not speak of the past ; ftir we have 
not yet been able to diake off our old- 
luhioned prejudicea, and memory tdls 
us of even Protestant bishops, who 
livod in the reigne <' of Elisabeth and 
James," and who were weak enough 
to endure a a ov e re i gn'a frown, and 
eventoally to peridi on a acaffohl, £sr 
the sake of ^ artkdea, spords, and 
fomnilsries." These, however, are ail 
^'old almanack" matters. In those 
days, when the Chureh of England 
had each men among her rulera, ^ a 
Roaaan CathoKc coiUd not have been 
safely intmated vrith any interest in 
eoc^eaiaatieal prefennent ;" but *" the 
case is now completely diffinrent." We 
must acknowla^ that the Bisbop is 
perfbilly oonoet in his as at itiui L 
Our own fears, howeveri point to % 
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somewhat diflferent mode of " intro- 
dticing into the Church a body of 
clergv hostile to the reformed rdi- 
gioD. We can conceive that a Ro« 
man Catholic Premier, possessing the 
'* interest" admitted in the '< Letter" 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
would look round and search diligent^ 
ly for a few indiriduals who would 
haTe no obiection to become '* candi- 
dates for high promotion, and who 
might be induced to assist his widies 
and designs." We scarcely think that 
he would, himself, personslly inter- 
fere in the training of a rising priest- 
hood. That department must fall to 
underlings. 

J^t us imagine a vacancy, under 
such circumstances, in the bench of 
Bishops. It were vain to imagine that 
'' the omnipotence of a Prime Mini- 
ster" will not have a ** reasonable in- 
fluence" in the nomination. What de- 
scription of person would then, in all 
probability, be selected? As the Pre- 
mier himself must, according to the 
''Letter," '' of necessity be indiffbrent, 
to say the least, to the interests of the 
Protestant Church," it seems natural 
to suppose, pursuing the present sys- 
tem of liberality, that the new bishop 
would be chosen, in the first place, 
from among those who might be ** in- 
difierent, to say the least, to the in- 
terestoof " the Roman Catholic Church. 
The next enquiry would probably be 
rmecting the precise state of schisms 
within the nale of the Establishment : 
and it would be extremely desirable 
to select a person who either belonged, 
or was suspected to belong, to one of 
these, always supposing ** theMinister 
most stronglv inclined towards Popish 
tenets," and endeavouring to find 
** candidates for promotion who would 
assist his wishes and designs ? " No- 
thingcould tend more to the disunion of 
the Establishment than the admission 
of one of these liberal schismatics, from 
the most obnoxious sect, into her hier- 
archy. The other personal qualities 
of the man might be thought of little 
importance. He would, of courae, be 
expected to vote on the right side : 
and it might be desvable that he 
should think, that the Ministry would 
not, without exceeding fgaoA reasons, 
" embarrass themselves with a mea- 
sure" which was <' arduous and un- 
popular." 

Now, from the elevation of such 
men, (which, of coarsei could not 
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happen under a Protestant Ministry,) 
we confess we should apprehend great 
danger to the Establishment. We 
must, " to say the least," fear that 
they would be more inclined to aug- 
ment the power, and spread the opi- 
nions, of their own particular sect, 
than to consolidate and straigthen the 
Establishment itself. We should con- 
jecture, that their liberality might be 
stretched to a dangerous point, in ac- 
cordance with " the wishes " of a Mi- 
nister: yes*-^ven eventually to the 
destruction of the Protestant ascend- 
ency. The introduction of such men 
into the House of Lords must, at all 
events, be a step gained. And to us, 
who conceive it to be our duty to con- 
tend, indi by inch, for that which yet 
remains of our Constitution— to us, 
prculua/encroadiment appears far more 
formidable than the contemplation of 
any debate, at preeent, whether Po- 
pery shall be established among us or 
not Most ardently do we wisn that 
the question might be brought, at 
once, to that issue, and the voice of 
the nation be heard thereon. We 
have some cold comfort, indeed, on 
this subject, in the " Letter," where- 
in the Bishop speaks of the '* esta- 
blishment of that (the Popish) reli- 
gion on the ruin of the Protestant." 
P. 19. ^*l would not," he continues, 
** say that such a measure, at any time, 
might not find advocates ; nor would 
I venture to prophesy Uiat it may 
never be proposed ; but it is one thing 
to bring forward a desperate proposi- 
tion, and another to carry it ; and I 
may be permitted to doubt, whether 
more votes wiU be given in its favour 
after the admission of Roman Catho- 
lics into Parliament, than might have 
been found in its support during the 
last ten years." Doubtless the Bishop 
*' may be permitted to doubt ;" and, 
if he resJly doth entertain the doubt 
whidi is here implied, it must be one 
of the most ** secret satisfactory " 
doubts that ever entered doubter's 
head. For our own part, with all due 
'' permission," we have no doubts 
whatever on the subject. 

We had almost forgotten to notice, 
that when the Bishop affirms ** it is 
very unlikely that a Roman Catholic 
should be actually called to an import- 
ant situation in the government of this 
country," he, among other reasons of 
a like calibre, gives us this: '^ Their 
education, to speak generally, must bo 
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▼err different ftcm what it bta been 
hitoertOy before they can be capable 
of filHng hi|^ offices to advantage ; 
•ody if Uieir education is to be very 
difocnty it most be sought among 
Protestants." P. 15. We have no com- 
ratnt to make. This logical and con« 
dusLTe method of reasoning '^ must 
be" properly appreciated by tne reader, 
" if" he be " capable" of judging 
" to advantage." 

We have already far exceeded our 
intended limits ; and nothing bdt the 
quarter from which it comes, could be 
m sufficient excuse to our readers for 
** dwelling so long," as the auction- 
eers have it, on such a Letter. Yet 
there are still one or two matters wor- 
thy of notice, as proceeding from the 
tctndv of a Bishop of the Church of 
England. We cc^y again from p. S6. 
*' Is the avowed object of preserving 
Protestant aseendeney reconcilable 
with the duty of doing unto others as 
we would they should do to us, of not 
seeking our own, of prefinring one 
another in honour ?" 

Again we repeat, that this sentence 
was written by John Bird, Bishop of 
Chester, and addressed to the clergy 
of his diocese ! And yet there are th^ 
who tell us that the Church is not in 
danger! The Establishment of the 
Chiuvh of England has its existence 
only in Protestant ascendency. That 
ascendency was gained by pravers, 
and tears, and watchings, and blood, 
and strugdings unto death, and long- 
protractedf torture. At length tne 
mighty power of Rome was over- 
thrown, and we were delivered from 
spiritual, souUdebasing thraldom. 
Her '' damnable doctrines " were dri- 
ven from the land. The victory was 
achieved over oppression and delusion, 
and the name of that victory was Pro- 
testant Ascendency; and theEstabliah- 
mcnt formed, in consequence theret^t 
was the Established Church : and 
now a Bishop of that Church makes 
it a question, whether the ''preserving 
Protestant ascendency " is reconcilable 
with Christian duty ! 

Never did we expect to hear such a 
question. Our reply must be brief. 
Yes : we do think it worth preserving, 
because it is, under heaven, our only 
ground of hope for protection against 
error, and ignorance, and false doc- 
trine. By its preservation ahne can 
our beloved native land remain sepa- 
rate and great among the nations of 
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the earth. Protected by that mild 
ascendency, ever^ man hath been at 
liberty to worship Gfod according to 
his conscience, dwelling beneath *' bis 
own vine and his own fi^-tree, none 
daring to make him afraid." Under 
that benignant ascendency, learning, 
and the arts, and science, have,made 
a progress among us— which never 
could have been effected, bad Rome 
continued in the ascendant— and the 
liberty of the subject has been secu- 
red. Under the powerful protection 
of that ascendency, came the victims 
of Romish persecutionj flying from 
her sanguinary edicts, and escaping 
from her outstretched and vengeful 
arm ; and here, in Britain, they found 
a resting place and safety which the 
continent of Europe could not have 
afibrddl them, and which must have 
been denied them, even here, but for 
Protestant ascendency. , Our commerce 
and our manufactures owe their ex- 
tension to this ascendency; and the 
freedom of the press, and the much- 
vaunted march of intellect — where 
would they have been but for its ge- 
nial influence } Could they have ex- 
isted or flourished under the soul-be- 
numbing tyranny of Popery? We 
cannot proceed : — ^if more be needful, 
let the pages of English history be 
opened— and let them, in mute elo- 
quence, revive the memory of the 
pious, the noble, and the valiant dead, 
and answer this Bishop of the Reform- 
ed and Established Church. 

We have looked in vain through 
the " Letter" for any subsuntial 
ground for expecting that " great and 
positive advantage" which the Bishop 
anticipates for Ireland. He speaks of 
** a legitimate vent" being created, 
" through which the popular hu- 
mours may escape, without injury to 
the constitution." This " vent, or 
safety-valve, or plaything, or tub to 
the whale, most likely is intended to 
indicate, in a " humorous " way, the 
" admissibility" which he— as a mem- 
ber of the senate— has given to Ro- 
man Catholics to the principal offices 
of thesUte,but which, notwithstand- 
ing, he has *' no intention of denying 
Uiat he diould think it a great mis- 
fortune to be adroinibtered by them." 
It is possible that this " legitimate 
vent" for " humours" may allude to 
the humours of elections, respecting 
which the Bishop speaks in a manner 
which does not carry conviction to oar 
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mhidi. Hft njt, (^ »8,) ''But • 
eomett k of a tctj mftrent BAtnre, 
and prodaers a terj diflfere&t eflfect, 
when the parties an on the saBie foot- 
ing, end when one k atmtog to pre* 
eerre a superioritj , and the other to 
obtain an eqnalily." This nay be 
Tery tniej bnt we bate alwaya been 
disponed to imagine that^ in ail oon- 
teets, the move equity the partiee 
were matdied, by eo mneh was the 
ficreenesa end length of their oonten* 
tion liltely to be incretied. The in. 
ferene^ iti the abote posige it evi* 
dently to the contrary. The Biihop, 
ind^, appears to be a great loter of 
equality, ^ of not eeekmg evr own> 
and of preferring one another in ho* 
nour." We manrd nndi that Ae it a 
Biriiop! 

The *' Letter" then e xp re sgee a 
** hope that ^ttt present measure wiU 
set before the Irfah population the re- 
ligion of the Reformation in a new 
point of Tiew, not as the religion of 
the predominant party, but as the re- 
ligion of the Bible i'^ This is as H 
o^;ht to be, and, moreover, as we 
trust it has hem, long since. On 
such matters, howerer, we have no 
right to imagine the wor^y Diocesan 
can be ignorant 

Of the efficacy and influence of 
preaching, the following are his opi- 
nions, p. 32:—-'' The deigy, it must 
be remembered, and not the legida- 
ture, are the real guardians of truth 
in thu country. The legiriators. 
In the main, will take their view 
of reHgion from what we teach it, 
prove it, and exhibit it to be» On the 
clergy, not now only, but at all times, 
must depend the maintenance, the 
' diflusion, the purity of religion, in 
the land. Whilst the doctrine which 
they inculcate it the doctrine of Chris- 
tian truth ; whilst the practice which 
they pursue is the practice of that re« 
tigion, which, while it pre pa r e s man- 
kind for a more perfect state herea^ 
ter, establidies and pre s erve s here 
* whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report,' so long onr Pro- 
testant faith, and with it our Protest- 
ant establishment, is invulnerable." 

One is, on reading this passage, for- 
cibly reminded of a pious with, which 
was said to have been breathed bv an 
eccentric member of the fiitd>iidi- 
mentj when speaking ef ueitidu Bl« 



" For my own part," ^uoth 
bt, ** I wish the poor geatleoien no 
worse than that they may preadi them* 
selves to death, since that is the most 
{[lorions end they can possibly make 
m the aervioe of our Lord ana Mas- 
ter." Is it posabla to reftain from 
joining in this Inily pious, Protestant^ 
and patriotic wish? It would be cheer* 
ing to witness such equine devotion. 
It would remind one of the days gone 
by, when men ''sought not their 
own/' but " did boldly jeopard body 
and Ufa for thenr religion,^' and the 
establishment umI preservation of Pro* 
testant ascendency. With all Chris- 
tian charity, we hope that the end of 
the " Bird^' in hand, and certain of 
the Hune feather, may be no worse. 
It is " a oonnnnmation devoutly to ha 
wished." 

One BMM gvaand for aonaolation 
tnm the " Letter," and we lay down 
the pen. 

<• May it not be intended," asks die 
preadier, (p. 99,) " that this oolitical 
change, coming simultaneously with 
many active measurea for the diffu- 
sion of truth, with a more general ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures, with 
a vast extension of education, and 
with a remarkable spirit of religious 
enquiry, may form a psrt of a provi- 
dential design, and co-operate m re* 
moving the veil from the face of Chris- 
tianity in Ireland, and purifying it 
from Its corruption and superstition f" 
Upon the supposition that the part 
taken in " this political chsnge" by 
the said John Bird, Bishop of Ches- 
ter, has been that of a mere puppet, 
moved bv others, in consequence of 
some of those " circumstsnces" which 
"occur in social and political Kfe, 
which cannot and need not be point- 
ed out, but which often lead men to 
act in a very difiercnt way from what, 
on abstract principles, might be ex- 
pected"— ^lupposing it possible fbr a 
Bishop to be so utterly debased, then 
■nch language as the above might ht 
barely admissible. But, for a " con- 
scientious" and r e sp ons ible agent to 
insinuate that his own act and deed 
" mav fbrm part of a providential de- 
sign, is really a most insulting and 
ingenious method of crowing over 
thoee who are yet smarting from the 
recent strife, and who b^eve a death* 
Mow hath been dedt agifaist thdr 

CUUUtTT* 

In ihe days af Crom wefi, when life 
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Iftfl^O Bi$hop of Chukk^M tMvt /» <*t CUi^ of his Dioeese. 

« fitt or «z-Md piopoiti<Ni, is i 
returned by Protesttnts, can neTcr 
bebove Cctholk tOi its conBtiUenU 
beooneM. Its OMttHiicBtt cannei^er 
ii w j w ue 10 whikt the tlkm m wtwt 
jSkj are t iii uimH ; not4NilyMie«Ms 
of Bopery, Imt lo^vn, lbll*ii«ra^ and 
tacbanortrMh." 

W< are te from igre^ag iHth life 
fiiat pnt af tbiivealeiice; reMntevents 
aadayc f c h a i artTettoavitid fti tmr 
raooUaetioii ; but tba kiMar akuie k 
ptmaBi^ aa it leada na to aatidpaiia 
tfait ^a Biahap will dnnta hiafielf 
awid o a ml y to pnachtag ; a imk loir 
whiob !ie ia oertainly aim hnuet qoa- 
lUled than fbr lafpslatwu. And lieiie 
we apeak hoc '^ wHkaoi bodc^'' for ire 
bafc read faia aeniiona, his apeechas, 
and Ida "< Latter/' 



I Pvritan ally after a battla» in 
■aiidlin trhiDipliy OMwlnhlf preidl- 
in^ to the wounded Cafaticr^ aoao^ 
<Uiig af tba Idad ma^ faaaa baeaaaid. 
It ia oertaiidf tba moar cavipkae ap»- 
aiaKU af *' cant" that bath net aar 
ayalaraDaayaday; and wtra it not 
wntten by a ** iwt refnand," we 
aboaM lar, paitook atrangly of the 
aatara of bl aephe aiy^ 
iadced, waabaaM bare little hofie 
tbe Biabap, were it not for baa avi- 



^cot attaabaaot to pigachiag. Fmn 
tbat axerciaey e o a ic tbiag may yet be 
aaqpecled. Ha it waude t ftd iy aangaia» 
in btt aatiana af iia eOcaey ; witnaai 
taagaSSaftha *' Let ter/' ^^ Raawi- 
Stat can never ba aapported by Far^ 
aiaaneat till die Parttaaaant ia Koman 
Catbofio. Hie i^rliiaeat wfaicb, in 
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Tna foUowlag drcmnatanee, whic^ 
accairad aome ytara age at Oeylen, 
OMiy not prore ualnterMthiff, tbougb 
w« aoB^na that wc riew it wttb an in* 
tercat, which albera may aat feel, aa 
one of the paitiet(not the Bear) waa, 
and it, a Tery dear friend «f our own. 
Natwitbataading ^ the mtrdi af in* 
lelleet,^ with h^ long and rapM 
atridai, we are afraid tbat the irfand 
of Cej^B, to many af oar readerti 
■MT be little fcnawn berond ita name; 
aad we hare oar ana pid oaa, lliat die 
worthy GeneralOflker, who onoe with* 
IB aar batriiig deacribed it aa being 
iitaatad at tbe moadi of the Red 8ea» 
data aat atand alone in hie ignorance. 
Ba tbat at it aMy, however, there ia 
each aa itlaad, and it iaa< haat at old 
aa the ratt of the wodd, aeeing that 
by moat gaod jadgat it ia inppoted to 
hare bean the aW oriffintd gu'den of 
Edea af omr firat pareata; wMle that 
an dM baaba of tbe Euphrates it a new 
ap^paailNaa aaa, af no long ttanding. 
Thia river being named in the 8crtp* 
tarca, it no obttade to the auppoaition ; 
ftr evenr Chaklee acholar it aware, 
dau in that tongue, Euphratea m^;bt 
apply to anv Urge river, in the tame 
manner at in the Saaaorrt, Gunga, or 
Ganga (t. a. Qangea), hat a like tig- 
Biieatian. There are many atrong 
praafafo frvoor of Ceylon b^g the 
of^bmlFluadimf bM we eoaodvediac 



nothing more condnaive eta be want- 
ing, when we ataertthat we ourtelvea 
have aeea the gtrden, or grove, where 
the good though uxoriout Adam tpent 
hit dayt of innocence ; and moreover, 
an die top of the peab which heart 
hit name, have we meaanred hit last 
footetep on the faknd, when he wat 
driven from it by tbe angd. A good- 
aiard frot too it mutt brre been, for 
the oiark of it it nearly aix feet long: 
at well it might be, when he atepped 
at oaoe from the t^ of the moumain 
to die island of Ramesteram, one of 
tibe archet, u it may be termed, of 
Adam't bridge, ttretcning from Cey- 
lon to the oppoeite continent. Here 
he it thought to have tpent a goodly 
portion of the nine hundred and thirty 
years of hit life, unable to tear him- 
aelf from the view of the beloved spot 
hit imprudence had lost him, until 
the deadi of Cain and Abdyin drove 
him forth. Theae two lirotliera (Au- 
bal Caubnl) **iie here interred,** tide 
by aide, in gravea, one fifty, and die 
other sixty feet long; the earth over 
which is kept neady heaped b^ a Fa- 
quir, who vouchet for dieir being ge- 
nuine. The whole tradidon it ob- 
viously Musauhnaunic, at it need not 
be mentioned, that the Iihmaelitei, 
from their consanguinity to the Jews, 
acknowledge the early part of the Old 
Teataaienty whfle to m odier !nha« 
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bitants ef the East it is perfectly un- 
known. 

We cannot follow Adam farther 
from Ceylon, howeyer, which, for the 
benefit of the very ignorant, for whom 
this exordium is manifesUy intend- 
edi was denominated Trapobane by 
Ptolemy in his G&)graphical Oram* 
mar, while the Arabs (vide Sinbad the 
Sailor) know it as Serendib ; and the 
Indians, by the Sanscritnameof Lanka. 
It is, moreover, peopled by at least two 
races of black inhabitants, and con- 
tinues to produce a few pearls as here- 
tofore, and the only cinnamon which , 
pows in the world. We conquered 
It from die Dutch in the year 1796 ; 
and though it has since been rather an 
expensive jewel in the British crown, 
it is unspeakable the service it has 
been of as a king's government in the 
East, to overawe those monopolizing 
rogues, the Company, not to mention 
providing for a number of fine young 
men of younger brothers, in the ca- 
pacity of civil servants, and for more 
grown gentlemen, as Governors, Lieut. 
Governors, Judges, and other ofiicers 
needful for the pomp and circumstance 
of a government. A few regiments 
of the line, and one most efficient na- 
tive corps, with some artillery, com- 
pose the force deemed necessary for 
the protection of the island. This lit- 
tle army, since the time we are about 
to speak of, now some ten years ago, 
can scarcely at the present day be com* 
posed of the same individuals ; as, be- 
sides the usual changes incident to a 
military career, the lives of a great 
portion of those brave fellows were 
expended in the rebellion of 1817-18, 
when the Kandyan natives of the in- 
terior made a determined and obsti- 
nate attempt to expel us from their 
country, of which we had three years 
before taken possession. It is seldom 
that the courage and perseverance of 
British soldiers have been more se- 
verely put to the trial ; and many 
mortal remains, which were then lett 
to rot in the jungle of Ceylon, be- 
longed to as brave youths as ever at 
the great last day will claim those 
bleadiedui>on the plain of Salamanca, 
or on the mighty Waterloo itself. Un- 
fortunately for the survivors of the 
Kandyan war, the effects of the last 
named battle were too fresh and daz- 
xling in the memory of the " powers 
that be ;" and strange to say, no bo- 
noursi well merited and dearlf par- 



chased as they would have been, were 
bestowed upon the officers of this gal- 
lant little army. 

We have started rather wide from 
our purpose, we confess ; but ss the 
officer to whom the adventure hap- 
pened, which we are about to relate, 
was high in the staff* of that army, 
what we have said, we hope, will not 
be deemed quite apropos to nothing. 
Far removed from us, indeed, by some 
thousand miles, little does our Ariehd 
think of the liberty we are now taking 
with him ; for though the most for» 
ward among soldiers, he is the most 
modest amons men, and we are aware 
would scarcely consent to be put in 
print ; but as we shall carefully avoid 
mentioning names, we trust to be par- 
doned by him. The whole affair has 
lately been detailed to us by a mu- 
tual friend ; and as we are at a loss 
how to improve it, we shall save our- 
selves all trouble by simply transcri- 
bing his letter. 

** You have often asked ine for the 

Particulars of the adventure of our 
•lend H., in the Jungle of Ceylon, 
with the two Bears; and having lately 
had the circumstances related to me 
by our friend himself, I shall endea- 
vour to con<juer my habitual dislike to 
writing, while I impart them to you. 
In doing so I shall adhere, as nearly 
as possible, to the very words he used 
in his narration ; and, as the whole \m 
interesting, I have no scruple in ma- 
king him commence with you, as he 
did with me, from the day before his 
hairbreadth escape. To those who ne- 
ver were in the country where the 
scene is laid, it is necessary to explain 
that the southern coast of Ceylon, 
from Tangallc stretching eastward to 
the province of Batticaloa, is a desert, 
with the single exception of Hamban- 
totte, where a civil servant is station- 
ed, for the superintendence and col- 
lection of the salt spontaneously pro- 
duced along the coast. The character 
of the country varies, being some- 
times deep sand, at others jungle and 
forest, and fVequently large grassy 
plains. The inhabitants of this tract 
of country, of nearly two hundred 
miles, arc so few, that it may be 
said to be abandoned entirely to ele- 
phants, buffkloes, wild hogs, and last, 
not least, abundance of leopards, as 
well as bears of a most ferocious race. 
Occasionally, a few runners are ata- 
tiooed in huti, from fifteen to twenty 
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miles apart, for the purpose, of trans- 
mitting such letters as Grovemment 
may send by that route ; and there is, 
moreoyer, an empty rest-house or two, 
merelv. sufficient to shelter the weary 
traveller from the rays of the sun. 

*' ' I was |m>ceeding,'Baid our friend, 
* in the way of my duty, from Point 
de Galle to the Post of Hambantotte, 
on the south-east coast of the island, 
and had sent forward my servants and 
baggage by land, while I myself em- 
barked in a native boat, called a dho* 
neT» at the small baj of Belligham, 
half way between Pomt de Gallc and 
Matura. . I went on board between 
eleven and twelve o'clock of the daj ; 
and, as it was the month of July, with 
the Monsoon blowing in my favour 
with all its vigour, I had no doubt of 
reaching the place of my destination, 
though sixty miles off, before daylight 
of the following morning. With this 
idea, I had provided no sea- stock be* 
yood a botlie of brandy, accidentally 
put into my hands, and a change of 
linen, with dressing utensils. Yon 
may judgeof my disappointment, when 
day dawned, between five and six 
o'clock, as it does in that country, tofind 
that we had overshot our nort. It was 
impossible to land amidst tne tremend- 
ous surf on that coast in the south-west 
Monsoon ; and theTandil,or master of 
the boat, who, by the way, was bound 
to Trincomalee, said, that all he could 
do was to land me in a small bite or 
bay caUed Pootanie, whidi was still 
some hours' sail a-head, and between 
fifty and sixty miles beyond the break- 
out awaiting me at Hambantotte. This 
was rather serious to a man with a good 
appetite, who had tssted nothing from 
the day before at breakfast, in a. part 
of the country quite uninhabited, ex- 
cepting by a couple of men posted 
here and there, for the purpose of car- 
rying the Tappaul. But I felt strong 
and vigorous; and the Kandyan cam* 
patgn had taught me to fast I thought, 
too, if I once got ashore, I should be 
able to find one or other of the Tap- 
paul huts I have mentioned, and come 
in for a share of the currie and rice of 
its inmates. At a station, moreover, 
by name Pallitopanie, about half-way 
between where I was to be put ashore 
and Hambantotte, there was an Eng- 
lish corporal, with a few native sol- 
diers, in charge of a depot of salt. 
But to proceed. I was landed in a 
tBtU canoe from the larger veneL 
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I took with me a black man, who was 
proceeding to Triiicomalee with some 
trifling articles of merchandise, who 
said be could shew me the hut in the 
neighbourhood, where I could get one 
of the runners before-meution^ to be 
my guide, as well as to carry a small 
leathern case with a change of linen 
and dressing utensils. We had no 
sooner stepped on the beach^ than the 
men in the canoe treacherously push- 
ed off for their vessel, and my black 
friend threw himself at my feet, im- 
ploring me to let him go also, and that 
I should proceed far enough not to be 
seen, otherwise the men in the canoe 
would not be prevailed on to return for 
him ; and, separated from his proper- 
ty on iMMtrd the Dhoney, he should be 
ruined. I granted his reouest ; and, 
from a small distance, haa the satis- 
faction of seeing him taken off by the 
people in the canoe, and of feeling 
m jself alone in a desert, hungry, and 
without the means of procuring food, 
and even ignorant of the road, and, 
of course, with little chance of finding 
any of the letter-carriers or their huts. 
It was now drawing towards three 
o'clock, and with my little valize in 
one hand, and my brandy bottle, about 
half full, in the other, I went in search 
of the hut After fruitlessly spending 
an hour in endeavouring to find it, I 
deemed it better, as the sun was fast 
descending, to turn my face towards 
the west, and to. endeavour to reach 
the next station, Yall^ by name, about 
sixteen miles distant, and where there 
was a rest-house. The country was 
a number of open plains of different 
sizes, divided from each other by ex- 
tensive low jungles, interspersed with 
the large forest trees of the country. 
It was not without some difficulty that 
I could find the path ; and my stri* 
king upon the right one I considered 
as particularly fortunate. I jogged on 
at a brisk pace, and all went well till 
about sunset, when I was aware of a 
herd of elephants in the jungle on each 
side of the path I had to pass. I could 
just see their backs occasionally above 
the bushes, and hear the small trees 
cracking and giving way on each side, 
as they walked through them, as a 
man would through a field of corn. 
These animals gave me but little un- 
easiness, as I had freouently been 
a-shooting them ; and though I had 
heard of instances of their attacking 
men, I had never on any occasion acen 
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than, tbat tiwy did no! nm vw^j on 
rakiiigadioaiQrfiniifcaihoC. What 
I etme nc«r» one of them pe r c ri fo A 
me, end gave that angry cry, whieh 
all who have been aecustoaMd to ele* 
pAianU know ao welL I shouted and 
ran forward, bat instead of taking to 
flight, as I expected, ^ one who saw 
me naade out of the jnn^ after me. 
I had got pMt the herd, and I fled on 
my way with all the swifloesa of 
which I was eapahle» He was oier- 
taking n»o tet, liowe?er, and was not 
many yards from me, when I tnmed 
round, and theew my portmantean at 
him. By special good fortune this 
arrested his progress, and he atofwied 
aa if to ftwimme my kit When I had 
got forty or flfly yards from him, I 
slopped alsa IVrlii^ yoa will scarce* 
Iv credit me when I say, ^lat even 
UMn 1 was not afraid ; biit so it iiras, 
and I looked npoo the afflUr mote in a 
Indicrous than in any other light. I 
was determined not to give up my 
packet so easily, and I again shouted 
and ran baek a few paces towarda my 
friend. Upon doing lo, he renewed 
his attack, and ehai^(ed me a seeond 
time. This time I uionld have had a 
poor chance for it, but fortunately a 
small inequality of ground intervened, 
when he was close upon me, snd I 
started to one slde^ stooping down as 
much as possible, while no psaaed on* 
vrards. I saw him bewildered at ha« 
ving lost me, while I skulked away as 
quickly as I could, and regained my 
road by a circuitous route. I had not 
proceeded much farther when the sun 
set, and in the very short twilight 
whidi Ibllowa in that climate, I per- 
ceived two animala come out of the 
jangle into the path, about 100 yards 
before me. In the uncertsin light, I 
at first took them for the hal&grown 
calves of wild buffiUoes, an animal 
abounding in that part of the iilsnd, 
and they proceeded with their heads 
down towards a large tree by the side 
of the road I had to pass, where they 
began snuffing about the roots. I was 
now near enough to see that they were 
bears of a very larae aise. To turn 
aside was impossible, as the jungle 
wss of a kind impenetrable to a man, 
being fM of the very long thorn, call- 
ed the BuffUoe thorn, from ita tougb- 
^•^ To go back never entered my 
'^ideed I had little time for 
w I was now within thlr^ 
hem- They lifM up thdfr 



beads afed marked thefr anger by a 
ihert rear, which I returned by ehar« 
ging them till I found myaelf within 
three yards of them, without their 
ofiReiing to move away. They made 
a step towards me, ik& largest one, 
evidently the male, shout its length 
before the other ^^ kept my face to- 
wards them, and edaed round so as 
to get on that side of them by whi^ 
I was to pursue my route. At this 
moment they made a short bound 
at me, whi<^ I eaomed by springing 
badcwards, but still fhmting thetn, 
and they miaBod me a aecond tkne in 
tbt same way. These were more like 
the conaeontive bounda of a clumsy 
gallop, than any thing else, but tbie 
third I saw waa to be my last All 
that I rsmember U, utterii^ a sound 
of honor between a sersam andaroar, 
and 9» the foremost animal rose at me, 
I struck him wiA sll the foree of my 
body in theneseand teeth with my bran* 
dybottl^ the only thing in my bands. 
I need not say that the bottle broke 
into shivers ; and whethet it was the 
bbw on thenos e a part, I have since 
heard, of great tenderness in bears — ov 
that psrt of the brandy went into his 
eyes and mouth and astonished him, 
or both dieoe things together, I know 
not; bathe tunedround and moved 
off, followed by his oompanioa down 
the pa^ awayfiom torn, and so into 
the jungle. The female at no tinse 
had taken a decided part, keening ra- 
ther in the rear, and only backing 
her mate by enoouraging grunta. 
The whole bunness, I may say, 
scarcely occupied a minute's time, 
during which I did not in the least 
lose mT presence of mind, |irobably 
Arom the shortness of the time. I 
folt so conscious indeed of my own 
strength, that had there been but one 
bear, though I might have sufiered 
mudi, I was confident I could have 
dislocated his jaw. But the two to- 
gether quite discomfited me. I said 
that I never lost my presence of mind 
during the rencontre ; but I own that 
I stood as if fixed to the spot while 
they moved off", and till they were out 
of sigbt My first impulse was then 
to run, whidi I continued to do for 
about three miles, when I reached the 
large plain, which I ffuessed to be that 
of Yall^. I then ml down quite ex- 
hausted, and lay on the ground fbr 
above half an hour, when I rose and 
aoeved slowly acrov the Isige open 
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roand to the other side of it, where 
knew the rest- home to he situated. 
The Utter part of the way wm thvou^ 
ft path io the jangle U)r ahout 100 
yards ; and I confess I was so akm* 
ed, that I could not face the risk of 
this, and thoefore steerad way eourse 
d«wn towards the seft-eoaat At last 
By way wss happily stopped hy the 
riTer which flows there, and I laid 
myself down tm nr fiioe, and satisfled 
ny thirst by drinkiDg, as you may 
ooseem, moat inerdinately. Qoita 
dark as it was, there was little chaneft 
of my bshig able to find the aolitary 
dsT-huiU rsst-bo«se, whidi I knew 
to be thereahottts. So I stretdied mj- 
edf on the saad, and slept there till the 
mooD rose soon after midBight, when 
I resumed my search lesecisfttUy, aad 
fimabed my sleep on its earthen floor. 
In the marning at the irst dawn, I 
endeavomcdto find the hutof theleU 
tep-carrisrs, but to ne purpose, though 
I eetually Tiewed one of them Isr a 
meaent ; but he, instrad of obeying 
my load snmnwne to eome to my aa^ 
sjsiimoe, ied and concealed hiraselt 
This, I am ashamed to say, is but too 
ofun the eonduet of the natives un« 
in similar oircttmstanoesy knowing 
full well beforehand, that they are 
only roqniied to act an gnid^ er to 
carry luggage^ fiir eittieref iriueh asm 
vices they are frequently bat inade* 
qnatelv rewarded. I agun» therefore, 
started on m^ way to Pallitopanie^ 
ever twelve miles of deep sand, where 
I arrived with difficulty at thrceo'dock, 
ahnoet deed from theecerdiing rays of 
the sun, fatigue, and hunger ; having 
ale notlung from the morning of my 
embarkation till I reached tms place, 
a speee of time of about fifty-three 
bom. Luckily it had rained, and I 
occasionally found water so drink in 
^ holes made by the foot of the wild 
elcphsau and bulbloes. The kind 
eare of the only European at the post^ 
an honest corporal ot the Iftth regt* 
mcnt, soon brought me round, by pre* 
poring a hot bath for me, and a sood 
eurrie, not to menliott a share of his 
besndy bottle, to compensate for the 
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one which the bear had cost me. Next 
day he escorted me with his musket 
on his shouUer to Hambantotte, where 
my labour ended, as I sot housed 
with my ^nd the Col&ctor, and 
found my servants and baggage arri- 
ved. 1 must not finish without re- 
marking en the brandy bottle. It 
was adnsUy forced upon me in spite 
of my refiisal, by a g^tlemtn who 
saw me embark on board of the 
Dboney, and it was nearly broken 
from want of a oork-screw to open it, 
in order to relieve the wife of a sol- 
dier who was on board going to join 
her husband, and who being sea-sick, 
took a longing fmr this panacea. It 
was by the merest aoddent that after 
thia I retained it in my hand, whn 
I gave up my portmanteau to the ele» 
phant, and it seems almost to have 
been so arranged by an interposition 
of Providenc^ 

« So much for onr friend H^— % 
To you, or indeed to anv who know 
his galiant soldier-hke beaiing and 
perfect modesty, it is needless to say 
how thoroughly every word of his nar- 
rative may he relied upon* Thqugh 
he never mentioned the ciroumstance 
beyond a few very particular friends, 
it is now well known to manjr in this 
country, partieularly to the fomlly of 
the late meet worthy Governor ef the 
coImv, who was there when it h^ 

Here ends our conespondent, and 
here ends our anecdote. We hope our 
readers won't find it tedious, and that 
inch of them to whom it may ever 
happen to travel through so much 
jungle alone, will by no means negUct 
to carry a bottle of oogniac, as the most 
efficient pocket-niatol with which they 
can be nrovided* We give this re» 
commendation from hmdy being 
more generaU;r procurable than good 
Highland whisky, but where the lat- 
ter ia to be had, all good men and true 
will prefer it as a cordial; and we 
venture to affirm, it will prove at least 

3ual to the Frendunan as a we^on 
defence. 
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A TALE OF THE MARTYEt. 



BY THE ETTBICK SHEPHERD. 



Red Tam Harkness came into the 
fiurm* house of (rarricky in the parish 
of Closehurny one day^ and he^gui to 
look ahout for some place to hide in, 
when the goodwife^ whose name was 
Jane Kilpatrick, said to him in great 
alarm, " What's the matter, what's 
the matter, Tam Harkness?" 

*^ Hide me, or else I'm a dead man : 
that's the present matter* goodwife," 
said he. '* But yet, when I have time, 
if ever I hae mair time, I have heavy 
news for you. For Christ's sake, hide 
me, Jane, for the killers are hi^d at 
hand." 

Jane Kilpatrick. sprung to her feet, 
hut she was quite henumhed and power- 
less. She ranto one press, and opened 
it, and then to another ; there was not 
room to stuff a clog into either of them. 
She looked into a bed ; there was no 
shelter there, and her knees b^an to 
plait under her weight with terror. 
The voices of the troopers were hy 
this time heard fast approaching, and 
Harkness had no other shift, but in 
one moment to conceal himself be- 
hind the outer door, which stood open, 
yet the place where he stood was quite 
dark. He heard one of them say to 
another, " I fear the scoundrel is not 
here after all. Guard the outhouses." 

On that three or four of the troop* 
era rushed by him, and began to search 
the house and examine the inmates. 
Harkness that moment slid out with- 
out being observed, and tried to es- 
cape up a narrow glen called Kinriv- 
van, immediately behind the house ; 
but unluckily two troopers, who had 
been in another chase, there met him 
in the face. When be perceived them 
he turned and ran to the eastward ; 
on which they both fired, which rai- 
sed the alarm, and instantly the whole 
pack were after him. It was after* 
wardi conjectured that one of the shots 
had wounded him, for, though he, 
with others, had been nearly surround- 
ed that morning, and twice waylaid, 
he had quite outrun the soldiers ; but 
now it was observed thatsome of them 
began to gain ground on him, and 
they still continued firing, till at length 
he fell in a kind of alough east from 
the fann-boose of Locherben, where 



they came up to him, and ran him 
through with their bayonets. The 
spot is called Red Tarn's Gutter to 
tnis day. 

Jane Kilpatrick was one of the first 
who went to his mangled corpse, — a 
woful sight, Iving in Uie slough, and 
sore did she lament the loss of that 
poor and honest man. But there was 
more; she came to his corpse by a 
sort of yearning impatience to learn 
what was the woful news he had to 
communicate to her. But, alas, the 
intelligence was lost, and the man 
to whose bosom alone it had haply 
been confided was no more ; yet Jane 
could scarcely prevail on herself to 
have any fears tor her own husband, 
for she knew him to be in perfeetlv 
safe hiding in Glen«Gorar ; still Tam s 
last words hung heavy on her mind. 
They were bom suspected to have 
been at the harmless rising at Enter- 
kin, for the relief of a favourite mi- 
nister, which was effected ; and that 
was the extent of their crime. And 
though it was only suspicion, four 
men were shot on the hills that morn- 
ing, without trial or examination, and 
their bodies forbidden Christian bu- 
rial. 

One of these four was John Weir 
of Garrick, the husband of Jane Kil- 
patrick, a man of great worth and ho- 
nour, and universally respected. He 
had left his hiding-place in order to 
carry some intelligence to his friends, 
and to pray with them, but was en- 
trapped among them and slain.. Still 
there was no intelligence brought to 
his family, save the single eiroresnon 
that fell from the lips of Thomas 
Harkness in a moment of distraction. 
Nevertheless Jane could not rest, but 
set out all the way to her sister's house 
in Glen-Gorar, in Crawford-muur, and 
arrived there at eleven o'clock on a 
Sabbath evening. The family being 
at prayers when she went, and Uie 
house dark, she stood still behind the 
hallan, and all the time was convin- 
ced that the voice of the man that 
5 rayed waa the voice of her husband, 
ohn Weir. All the time th^t fervent 
prayer lasted the tears of joy ran from 
ner eyes^ and her heart beat with grt^ 
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dtude to her Maker ts she drank into 
her ioul every sentence of the peti« 
tioDs and thanksgiving. Accordingly, 
when worship was ended, and the 
candle lighted, she went forward with 
ft light heart and joyful countenance^ 
her BiAter embraced her, though ma* 
Bifeetly emharrassed and troubled at 
■eeing her there at such a time. From 
her she flew to embrace her husband, 
but he stood still like a statue, and 
did not meet her embrace. She gaxed 
•t him — she grew pale, and, sitting 
down, she covered her face with her 
apron. Thi9 man was one of her hus« 
hand's brothers, likewise in hiding, 
whom she had never before seen, but 
the tones of his Toice, ond CTen the 
deTotional expressions that he used, 
were so like her husband's, that she 
mistook them for his. 

All wms now grief and constema- 
tioD, for John Weir had not been seen 
or heard of there since Wednesday 
evening, when he had gone to warn 
his friends of some impending danger ; 
hut they all tried to comfort each other 
aa wdl as they could, and, in particu* 
lar, by saying, they were all in the 
Lflffd's hand, and it behoved him to 
do with them as seemed to him good, 
with many other expressions of piety 
and submission. But the next mom* 
ing, when the two sisters were about 
to part, the one says to tbe other, 
" Jane, I cannot help telling you a 
strange confused dream that I had 
just afore je wakened me. Ye ken I 
pit nae faith in dreams, and I dinna 
want you to regard it ; but it is as 
good fct friends to tell them to ane 
anither, and then, if ought turn out 
like it in tbe course o' providence, it 
may bring it to baitb their minds 
that their spirits had been conTcrsing 
with God." 

" Ka, na, Aggie, I want nane o' 
your confused dreams. I hae other 
things to think o', and mony's the 
time an' oft ye hae deaved me wi' 
them, an' sometimes made me angry." 

" I never bade ye believe them, 
Jeanie, but I likit ay to tell them to 
yoo, and this I daresay rase out o' our 
conversation yestreen. But I thought 
I was away, ye see, I dinna ken wlure 
I was ; and I was fear'd an' confused, 
thinking I had lost my way. And then 
I came to an auld man, an' he says to 
me, ' Is it tile road tohesTen that you 
are seddng, Aggie ?' An' 1 said/ Aye,' 
for I didna like to deny't^ 
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* Then I'll tell you vdiere ye n)aun 
gauff,' said he, * ye maun gang up 
by the head of yon dark, mossy clench, 
an' you will find ane there that will 
show you the road to heaven;' and 
I said, 'Aye,' for I didna like to refuse, 
although it was an uncouth*looking 
road, and ane that I didna like to gi^ng. 
But when I gangs to tbe cleuch 
head, wha does I see sitting there 
but your ain goodman, John Weir, 
and I thought I never saw him look 
sae weel ; and when I gaed close up 
to him, there I sees another John Weir, 
lying strippit to the sark, an' a' beddit 
in blood. He was cauld dead, and his 
head turned to the ae side ; and when 
I saw siccan a sight, I was terrified, an' 
held wide off him. But I gangs up 
to the living John Weir, and says to 
him, * Gudeman, how's this ? ' 

* Dinna ye see how it is, sister 
Aggie ? ' says he, ' I'm just set to herd 
this poor man that's lying here.' 

' I'hen I think ye'U no hae a sair 
post, John,' says I, * for he disna 
look as he wad rin far away.' It was 
a very unreverend speak o' me, sister, 
but these Were the words that I thought 
I said ; an' as it is but adream, ye ken 
ye needna heed it. 

' Alas, poor Aggie !' says he, ^ ye 
are still in the gall o' bitterness yet. 
Look o'er vonr right shoulder, an' you 
will see what I hae to do.' An' sae I 
looks o'er my right shoulder, an' there 
I sees a haill drove o' foxes an' wulcats, 
an' fumarts an' martins, an' corbey 
craws, an' a hunder vile beasts, a' 
stannin round wi' glarin een, eager to 
be at the corpse o' the dead John Weir ; 
an' then I was terribly astoundit, an' 
I says to him, * Goodman, how's this V 

' I am commissioned to keep these 
awa,' says he. * Do ye think these 
een that are yet to open in the light 
o' heaven, and that tongue that has to 
syllable the praises of a Redeemer far 
within yon sky, should be left to be- 
come the prey o' siccan veimin aa 
these!' 

' Will it make tae verra muckle dif- 
ference, John Weir,' says I, ' whether 
the carcan is eaten up by Uiese or by 
the worms ?' 

* Ah, Aggie, Aggie ! worms are 
worms ; but ye little wat what these 
are,' says he. ' But John Weir has 
warred with them a' his life, an' that 
to some purpose, and they maunna get 
the advantage o' him now.' 

' But which ia the right John 
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Wfir?' ttytl, *totlwreU«iielyhig 
•tiff Mid kmMred ib bit blood, and 
•iiocb«r in btakb aftd strength and 
aound mind/ 

' I am the right John Weir/ tayt 
be. ' Did yon ever think the good- 
man o' Ganrick eould die ? Na, na, 
Aggi* ; Clavencan only kill the body, 
an' that's but the poorest ptrt of the 
nan. But where are you gann this 
wUdgate?' 

^ I was direetcd this way on m^ 
road to heaven/ saya I. 

' Ay, an' ye were directed right 
then/ says he. ' for this is the di- 
reet path to heaven, and there is no 
ether.' 

« That is very extraordinary,' says 
I. ' And, pray, what is the name of 
this plaoe, that I may direet my sister 
Jane, your wife, and all my friends, 
by the same way?' 

' This is Psith's Hope,' says he." 

But behold, at the mention of this 
place, Jane Kilpatrick of Gtrrick arose 
slowly up to her feet and held np both 
her hands. "Hold, hold, sister Aggie," 
cried she, ''yon hare told enough. Was 
it in the head of Faith's Hope that 
yon saw Mb vision of my dead fana* 
band?" 

** Ves ; but at die same time I saw 
your husband alive." 

*' Then I fear your dream has a 
double meaning," said she. '* For 
though it appears like a religious (dle- 
ffiiry, you do not know that there real- 
ly is such a place, and that not very far 
from our house. I have often laughed 
at your dreams, sister, but this one 
hurries me from you to-day with a 
heavy and a trembiing heart." 

Jane left Glen-Oorar by the break of 
day, and took her way through the 
wild ranges of Crawford*muir, straight 
for the head of Faith's Hope. She had 
some bread in her lap, and a little 
bible that she always carried with 
her, and without one to assist or com* 
Ibrt her, she went in search of her lost 
husband. Before she reached the head 
of that wild glen, the day was far 
•pent^asid the sun wearing down. The 
vallrv of the Nith lay spread far be» 
low htf, in all kt beauty, but anmnd 
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her there was nothing but darkness, 
dread, and desolation. The mist ho* 
vered on the hills, and on the skirts 
of the mist the ravens sailed about in 
circles, ecoaking fhriously, which had 
a most ominous effect on the heart of 
poor Jane. As she advanced farther 
Up, she perceived a fox and an eagl» 
sitting over i^nst each other, watcn^ 
iiig something which yet they seemed 
terrified to approach ; and right be« 
tween them in a little green hollow, 
surrounded bw black hagss, she fMind 
the c<Nrpse of ner husband in the same 
manner as described by her sister. H« 
was stripped of his coat and vest, which 
it was thought, he had thrown from 
him when flying from the soldiers, to 
enable him to t^kct his escape. He 
was (^ot through the hetrt with two 
bullets, but nothing relating to hia 
death was ever known, whether he 
died praying, or was shot as he fled i 
but tnere was he found lying, bathed 
in his blood, in the wilderness^ and 
none of the wild bessts of the foretl 
had dared to touch his lifeless form. 

The bittumess of death was now 
past with poor Jane. Her staff and 
shield was taken fhnn her right hand, 
and laid low in death by the riokncw 
of wicked men. True, she had still a 
hone to co to, although that homo 
was robbed and spoiled ; but she found 
that without him it was no home, and 
that where his beloved form reposed; 
that was the home of her rest She 
washed all his wounds, and the staina 
of Mood from his body, tied her napkin 
round his face, coveml him with her 
apron, and sat down and watched be« 
side him all the live-long night, pray« 
ing to the Almighty, and singing 
hymns and spirituu songs alternately. 
The next day she warned her friends 
and neighbours, who went with hev 
on die fdlowing night, and buried 
him privately in Uie north-west corner 
of the churchyard of Morton. The 
following verses are merely some ot 
her own words versified, as she waa 
sitdng by his corpse in the wild glen, 
or rather the thoughts that she de« 
seribed aa having passed through hes 
heart 
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1. 



I canna gvset for thee, my John Weir, 

O; I canaa gicct Ibr thea : 
W9r the band o haaven lies heavy here, 

And this uir weird I maun drea. 
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Tbey harried us first o' cow and ewe. 

With curses and cruel tye. 
And now they hae shed thy dear life bloodj 

An' what's (0 become o' nae ? 
I am left a helpless widow here, 

0, what's to become o' me ? « 

* 2. 

I hae bom tbee teteh eons, John Weir, 

And nursed them upon my knee ; 
But two are fled to their father's bame, 

Frae the evils- awaiting thee ; 
Their little green graves li^ side by iid#> 

Like twins in fond ally. 
But in beside thy cbildrea dear 

Hiy dust maun neyer lie — 
Like an outcast o' the earth, John Weir, 

In the moorland thou maun lie. 

S. 
But though tbou lie at the back o' tbe dyke, 

Or in hagg o' the mountain bee, 
Wherever thy loved d«Mt remains. 

It is sacred ground to jne. 
And there will I wat«h, and there will I prty. 

For tears I now hae nane,> 
For the injuries done bv wicked men 

Have sear'd my simple brain. 
Even over thy pale corpse, John Wdri 

I try to K^ep in vain. ^ 

' 4. 
But soon shall our oppressors' sway 

In desolation lie, 
Like autumn flowers it shell decay. 

And in its foulness die. 
The tyrant's reign; the 'tyrant's name, 

Whose rule hath never thriven, 
Tbe blood of stints hath bhotted out 

Both from tbe earth and heaven— 
For this dear blood of thine, John Weir, 

Can never be forgiven. 
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fiOKGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. DY ME8 RtMANS. 
IX. 

THE OUEBILLA LEADEe's VOW* 

All my pretty onct \ 
Did you Myall) 

Let 111 make medidne of this great reveofe. 
To curethii deadly grief 1 

Macssto. 

My Battle- Vow !^No Minster-wallt 

Gave back the burning word, 
Nor cross, nor shrine, the low deep tone 

Of smother'd vengeance heard : 
But the ashes of a ruin'd home 

ThriU'd as it sternly rose. 
With the mingling voice of blood that shook 

The midnight's dark repose. 

I breathed it not o'er kingly tombs. 

But where my children lay. 
And the startled Vulture at my Step 

Soar'd fVom their precious day. 
I stood amidst my Dead alone-^ 

I kin'd their lips — I pour'd. 
In the strong silence of that hour. 

My spirit on my sword. 

The Roof-tree fall'n, the smouldering floor. 

The blacken'd threshold-stone. 
The bright hair torn and soil'd with Uoodj 

Whose fountain was my own ; 
These, and the everlasting hills. 

Bore witness that wild night ;*- 
Before them rose the Avenger's soul. 

In cnish'd Affection's might. 

The stars, the searching stars of Heaven, 

With keen looks would upbraid. 
If from my heart the fiery vow, 

Sear'd on it then, could fade. 
They have no cause ! — Go, ask the streams 

Tnat by my paths have swept. 
The red waves that unstain'd were bom. 

How hath my faith been kept ? 

And other eyes are on my soul. 

That never, never close ; 
The sad, sweet glances of the Lost— 

They leave me no repose. 
Haunting my night-watch midst the rockt. 

And by the torrent's foam ; 
Through the dark- rolling mists they shine. 

Full, full of love and home ! 

Alas ! the mountain eaglets heart. 

When wrong'd, may yet find rest- 
Scorning tkeL4>lace made desolate. 

He sefks another nest. 
But I— your sof^ looks wake the thirsf. 

That wins no quenching rain ; 
Ye drive me back, my Beautiful I 

To the stormy fight again. 
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Om ttnigile mort, tad I am frte. 

BvROir. 



Leavs me, oh ! leave me !— unto all below 
Thy prasence binds me with too deep a spell ; 

Thou mak'st these mortal regions, whence I go, 
Too mighty in tbeir lordiness — farewell. 

That I may part in peace ! 

Leave me ! thy footstep with its lightest sound. 

The very shadow of thy waving hair. 
Wake in my soiil a feeling too profound, 

Too strong for augbt that loves and dies to bear. 
Oh ! bid the conflict cease t 

I hear thy whisper— and the warm tears gush 
Into mine eyes, the quick pulse thrills my heart ; 

Thou bid'st the peace, the reverential hush. 
The still submission firom my thoughts depart. 

Dear One 1 this must not be. 

The past looks on me from thy mournful eye. 

The beautjT of our free and vernal days. 
Our communings with sea, and hill, and sky— - 

Oh ! take that bright world fhnn my spirit's gate ! 
Thou art all earth to roe ! 

Shut out the sunshine from my dying room. 
The jas'mine's breath, the murmur of the bee ; 

Let not the joy of bird-notes pierce the gloom ! 
They speak of life, of summer, and of tbee^ 

Too much— and death is here ! 

Doth our own spring make hapny music now, 
From the old beecn-roots flasning into day } 

Are the broad lilies imaged in its flow ? 
—Alas ! vain thoughts ! that fondly thus can stray 
From the dread hour so near I 

If I could but draw courage from the light 
Of thy clear eye, that ever shone to bless ! 

«-Not now ! 'twill not be now ! — my aching sight 
Drinks from that fount a flood of tenderness. 

Bearing all strength away I 

Leave me I — thou com'st between my heart and heaven t 
I would be stiU, in voiceless prayer to die. 

Why must our soub thus love, and thus be riven ? 
—Return !— thy parting wakes mine agony ! 
—Oh ! yet awbilc delay I 
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U &ings of tk$ 4fectioiM. ZMy, 

MX. 
. TttX f UMMOKt: 

Ah ! theD«idllMrt«Mhurn4nct»«iidfko«' 
And gaiberhifr tean, and trembling* of dittreiit 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and obokidg d|lM 
Which ne*er might be repeated. 

Bvaoir. 

The yesper-bell, ftom church and tower. 

Had aent ica dying aound ; 
And the household, in the hush of ere. 

Were .met, their ixnr'ch around. 

A voice rang through the olive-wood, with a sudden triompli'a power—- 
*' We rise on all our hills ! come forth ! 'tis thy country's gatheiing hour. 
There's a gleam of spears hy every stream, in each old hatUe- dell- 
Come forth> young Juan ! bid thy home a brief and proud farewell !" 

Then the father gave his son the sword. 

Which a hundred fighta had seen«- 
" Away ! and bear it back, my boy ! 

AH that it still hath been 1 

** Haste, haste ! the h^nters of the foe are up, and who shall stand 
The lion-like awakening of the roused indignant land ? 
Our chase shall sound through each defile where swept the darion't blast. 
With the flying faotsteps of the Moor in stormy ages past." 

Then the mother kiss'd her son, with tears 

That o'er his dark k>cks fell t 
" I bl^ I bless thee o'er and o'er, 

Yet I sUy thee not— Farewell I" 

'* One moment} but one moment give to parting thought or word ! 
It is no time for woman's tears when mannood's heart is stirr'd. 
Bear but the memory of thy love about thee in the fight. 
To breathe upon th' ayengiog sword a spdl of keener might" 

And a maiden's fond adieu was heard, 
' Though deep, yet brief andi low : 
''In the vigil, in the conflict, Love ! 
My prayer shall with thee go 1" 

" Come forth ! coitfe as the torrent comes when the winter's ohafa is burst ! 
' So rushes on the land'a revenge, in night and silence nursed— 
The night is past, the ailenee o'er— on all our hills we rise — 
We wait thee, youth ! sleep, dream no more ! the voice of battle criea." 

There were sad hearts in a daricen'd home. 

When the brave had left their bower; 
But the strength of prayer and aacrifiea 

Was with tham in thist hour. 
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FROM THt JOOlmAL OF A MOlTEaif TRAyRLLBH. 



Thb inhtbiUitts oif aiMient. Italy 
-fgn&oAj exehAnged 4lMftr nttivd cU^ 
Tinilfci for fbe hiMorical deHitsritttiOk 
'dueed hf BaeeeMita Bettlfni from 
QrcBtc ^ dMB th6 dfetiDi. uiiitMyiuid 
•itguHeB of Rttitfk w«re oieaded #lti 
ihe Mlet und oAtnonieB of HbUbi; 
and the combiilttkMi beBtme die fttiU 
fd%ion of Roro^. Daring the tm* 
pire^ the mhmele-loTiiig Romam began . 
'W Bubsdtate the nKmsters, th« en* 
^haatoieDts, and the astnrfogy of 
figypt and Cbaldm tot the worn-out, 
bat still pnUidy worshipped, state* 
gods; and, finalij, after the esublish- 
neiit of Chrfstisnitj, the elementarj 
spirits of T^atonic saperstttion raised 
ioiD Importance and celebrity by the 
%ritch-triba!ia]8 and other Ic^^tire 
prohibitions of Charlemagne, found 
their way to Italy, in tries and legends 
which took a deep and lasting hold of 
its imaginatiye innabitsnts. It would 
not be difficnlt, eiren in the present 
day, lo separste and dsss the^ hetero* 
geneons elements of Italian sapertti* 
Hon, were it worth while to trace then 
to their respectiTe soarces. To gene^ 
ral resders, howeTer, some illnstrstite 
details of their actual working, and 
wide difftisioii in the lower classes of 
Italian society will be mors aecepuble. 
Amidst the nnmeroui Testiges of an- 
tii|we cnetoms, discoverable In modem 
Italian life, occur not a few of the pu* 
-rest heathenism. For instance, in the 
Cathedral of Isemia in MoHse is still 
presenred, and honoured under ano- 
ther name, the Egyptian Phalhts. 
Some of the female peasants in the 
rural distrielB of Naples wear smaM 
igures of Priapus on their bosoms to 
pieveut sterility, fHiHe others, fbr die 
same purpose, wear small pictures of 
certain Cnristian saints. Thus have 
nany ^ects of heathen worship, 
masking their origin mader flsodem 
names, maintained their ground amidst 
Che images and relics of the Romisli 
Cburch* 

The tales of spectral appearancea 
and haunted houses, which occasion- 
any occur hi Italy, are modified bv the 
merfal habits of the peoole, ana ge- 
nerally assume a lively snd eten liidi- 
erouseharacter. The midnight gho^ 
^iMebi In Mftham BfffopOi la i 



ated with awful groans snd rattling 
cliainsy becomes in Italy a taaxlDg and 
SI i^iul sf^rit, and is called a Spirito 
folietto. These spirits riot amidst 
the glass and china, Ulk to the cata« 
•open and shut doom with sudden tio- 
ienet, or, when in an angry BOoed, ta« 
the sleepers out of their l>eds upon thto 
floor, lilts non kt$cia dofmir tagmtt 
is, howerer, the most grierous offisnos 
of which the Italiam accuse the Spi** 
rito fi^etto. Instances of haunted 
houses are of rare oocvranoe ; but fbr 
many years a house in Rome, betweeh 
the Lsteran and S. Maria Maggiore 
remained uninhabited, because at mid^ 
night a monk was heard to read the 
mass and ring hhi bell. The Romans 
attach no importance to dreams and 
omens, except as materials for hu- 
morous andspeeulativediacnssioii. In* 
deed, the superstitious faculties of the 
Italians generally are so fully oeeupied 
by the rairscles of their numerous 
saints, and by the mysterious powers 
of relics and pictures, that the belief 
in anr supernatural agency, uncon- 
nected with thdr religion, lays bvt 
slender h<^d of their creduUty, and is 
nearly confined to the fkir sex, who, 
in Rome especially, are prone to be- 
liete in the existence and active agen- 
cy of witchcraft. The meetings of the 
Roman witchsa, who are numerous, 
and composed of young as wall as old 
women, tske place in die ancient Fo^ 
rum, or Caropo Vacdno. Hers are 
celebrated the nocturnal orgies, of 
which the most festivous and import- 
ant occurs on St John's night, when 
they assemble in mat numbers, and 
in the shape of uack cats with fiery 
eres* This tramslbrmation isaooon»> 
pliahed by the aid of a mysterioaa 
ointment, supposed to consist in grtat 
aAeasura of the root of pimpernel or 
bnmet. With this tfaer anoint thenw 
sdTeB from hesd to wot, a process 
which wUi remind the ckssiosl reader 
of theThessslianeachantreases. These 
witdies are Baid to compound bevera- 
ges which profoke lovo or hatred; 
diey create bad weather, and operato 
upon the absent by incantations. The 
greatest crime fanputed to them is the 
socking of ehildrsn, who become, in 
by fsdck Of flow fndiN 
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tions dry and emaciated, and a thin 
child is said to have been " Succhiato 
dalle Streghc." The belief in philtres 
is peculiar to Naples, where young 
men, who fall away in flesh and 
strength, without apparent cause, are 
said to have taken love-potions. The 
Neapolitan lover is afraid to accept a 
lock of hair ft-om his fair-one, from a 
prevalent belief that some pernicious 
influence may be thus conveyed. The 
Romans partake not of this apprehen- 
sion'; but, during the Carnival, thev 
beware of eating the confetti, which 
are showered upon them by the female 
masks, and will sometimes warn stran- 
prers of the perilous consequences. 
These precautions often provoke the 
lively retort of the Roman females : 
" Mangiate, mangiate t confetti. Non 
9%ete tanto belio, per aver paura d'una 
fattura" 

The dread of storm-raisers is uni- 
versally prevalent amongst the coun- 
try people, and especially in moun- 
tainous districts. A Danish botanist, 
journeying alone upon an ass through 
the mountains of Abruzzi, was invol- 
ved in several perilous adventures by 
this superstitious terror of the pea- 
santry. They had for some time seen 
him collecting plants amongst the 
unfrequented clifl^ and ravines, and 
watched his proceedings with suspi- 
cious curiosity. A few days later 
their district was ravaged by a succes- 
sion of storms, their suspicions grew 
into certainty, and, assembling in con- 
siderable numbers, they attacked the 
unconscious botanist with a volley of 
•tones, and cursed him as a storm- 
raising enchanter. He made vehement 
protestations of his innocence, but the 
enraged peasants took forcible posses- 
sion of his collection, which they mi- 
nutely examined. Finding only some 
harmless leaves and blossoms, and no 
roots, their fury abated, and, although 
it was suggested by some that he had 
probably used the roots in his incan- 
utions, the unfortunate herbalist was 
at length dismissed with fierce mena- 
ces, that if he dared to take a single 
root from the ground, it would cost 
him his life. In the mountains near 
Rome, the peasants regard with suspi- 
cion a singular costume, a stem cast 
of countenance^ or any striking perso- 
nal formation, in the strangers wno arw 
rive there. All traveUers, thus pecu- 
liarly marked, are supposed to be en- 
^lanters and treasHre«>ie€ken, and the 
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young Germans, in their black dresses, 
untriramed beards, and long hair, are 
especial objects of suspicion. 

The Oriental fairies, who followed 
the fortunes of Charlemagne and his 
paladins, established them^lves in va- 
rious parts of Italy, where they stiU 
hold a distinguished place in the tra- 
ditionary superstitions of the people. 
These local fairies, who are more po- 
tent than witches, and generally of a 
benevolent character, are not unwor- 
thy of record. One of the most cele- 
brated is the Fata, or Fairy, Morgana, 
whose realm is the strait between Reg* 
gio and Messina. Here her glittering 
palacessometimesriseabove the waters, 
and dazzle the eyes of mortals with a 
transient glimpse of those splendours 
which are so magnificently described 
in the Orlando Amoroso of Boisffdo. 
This fairy is said to fall in love with 
young sailors and fishermen, whom 
she lures into the deep by this display 
of her power and grandeur. The 
causes of this optical illusion are now 
well understood, but the adjacent in- 
habitants will not be reasoned out of 
this highly poetical tradition ; and in 
the popular ballads composed in me- 
mory of young men drowned in the 
Straits of Messina, the surviving rela- 
tives are said to console themselves 
with the belief, that the departed are 
reposing in the arms of the Fairy Mor- 
gana. 

In Tuscanv the mothers and nurses 
terrify naugnty children by telling 
them that tne ugly fairy, Befana, is 
coming, and the Carnival of Florence 
is opened on the night before the fes- 
tival of the Three Kings, by the pro- 
cession of the Fata Befana, who is 
paraded through the city by torch- 
light, accompanied by the pealing of 
drums and trumpets, and the accla- 
mations of the people. The fairy is 
personified by a colossal puppet, re* 
presenting a sorceress in flowing gar- 
ments, and the figure is so contrived 
as to appear taller or shorter at the 
pleasure of the bearer, whose person 
M concealed by the lon^ draperies. 
This monstrous fairy frightens the 
children by looking into the upper 
windows of the houses ; and after thus 
passing through the principal streeU 
of Fbrence, the huge puppet is thrown 
from a bridge into ttie Amo, amidst 
the shouts and imprecations of the 
multitude. The Tuscan nurses also 
Odl by the name of Be^uia, or 9efih 
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tilth Uiegood and wicked ftiries, w1m>, 
on the night mftcr the festival, come 
down the chimney to reward or punish 
the children, and the little folks care- 
folly hang their clothes, with empty 
pocket9, round the hearth, that the 
icood fairy may iill them with confec* 
tioner^, and other presents, according 
to their previous good behaviour. The 
term Befana is also applied to a very 
ugly woman, aud a frightful phantom 
ia called Befanaccia. Manni, in his his- 
torical notice of the Befana, affirms 
that this festival is a relic of the an- 
cient mysteriesy and that it especially 
alludes to the arrival of the Magi. In 
fact, the black faces of tlie rag-dolls, 
which are hung in the windows ^ 
Florence, on the day of the Epiphany, 
resemble the Magi, as pourlrayol in 
pictures of ancient date. The gifts 
which the children expect to receive 
are supposed to be in commemoration 
of the presenu brought by the Magi 
to the Holv Family. This popular 
belief is of high antiquity, and in the 
house of the Kpiphani, otherwise cal- 
led the Befani, at Florence, a head of 
one of the royal Magi is preserved in 
the repository. 

The fairies plav an important part 
in the popular tales of Tuscany, and 
their abodes are still pointed out by 
the neople. 

The hollows of the faiiries, called 
le Buche delle Fate, on the lovely hill 
of Fiesole, near Florence, are the ruins 
of subterraneous buildings, and are 
supposed to have been the substruc- 
tions of an amphitheatre, or of public 
baths. These cavernous places are 
shown by every child as the abodes of 
fairies, and it was here that Charle- 
magne is said to have brought rich 
presents to these elementary spirits. 
Another haunt of fairies is in the 
Gonfalina between Florence and Pisa, 
where a remarkable rock, called II 
Masso ddle Fate, and resembling an 
immense square tower, inclines to- 
wards another rock of similar confi- 
guration. The intermediate civity 
forms a spacious grotto, and has a 
character of romantic seclusion which 
well accords with the popular tradi- 
tion. Many curious details of the 
Tuscan fairies are interwoven with the 
narratives of the rural impravisatori, 
some of whom possess no inconsider- 
able degree of erudition. The mar* 
valloas history of Ferragosto and 
C«l«iid>-MaggiO| as related on the first 



of May by a rustic narrator, was com* 
mitted to paper by an intelligent tra» 
veller, who witnessed the festival of 
the Maio, at a farm-house near Flo- 
rence, and from whose journal I have 
extracted this May-day adventure. 

*' Tempted by a beautiful springy 
morning, I rose early, and quittdl 
Florence by the gate of Santa Croce. 
Passing the mills and the fall of the 
Amo, 1 followed the direction of the 
river, and gazed with delight upon 
the fresh and lovely landscape. A 
vine^covered hill was crowned with 
small and elegant villas, which stood 
in relief befbre the romantic difis of 
Fiesole, still surmounted with Etrus* 
can walls, and distinguished by the 
bold tower which serves as a belfry to 
the cathedral. 

*' I now be^an to obsarve that the 
fields were without labourers, and that 
every peasant I met was attired in holi- 
day apparel, and proceeding with eager 
step, as if to some scene of festivity. 
Walking leisurely onward, I reached 
at length a farm-house, before the door 
of which a young tree had just been 
planted. Streamers and knots of ri- 
bands, adorned with tinsel, were sus- 
pended from the branches, and glit* 
tered gaily in the foliage; branches 
with similar adornments, and a crown 
of flowers, shaded one of the windows, 
and the air was resounding with the 
matin-music of several peasants. Sud« 
denly the bowery window was opened, 
and three young peasant beauties, fresh 
and brilliant as the morning, appear* 
ed in picturesque costume, and repaid 
with graceful smiles the salutations of 
their friends and lovers. This pasto- 
ral scene reminded me that it was the 
first of May, and that the antique fes- 
tival of Calendi Maggio was about to 
be celebrated by these happy dwellers 
in the vale of Amo. Soon the rustic 
minstrels began a livelv measure, the 
young people assembled before the 
nouse, aucl, joining hands, danced 
wiUi a rapid and bounding movement 
round the May- tree, while the older 
peasants were busily arranging break- 
fast upon a long table under the shade 
of a vine-trellice which served as a 
vestibule to the house. These plea- 
sing groups formed a picture worthy 
of Teniers or Bassano, or rather of the 
more graceful pencil of Paolina Gauf- 
fier of Florence. Taking out my 
sketch-book, I began to draw the pio- 
turesque toene before me, and 1m4 
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Mtriy eompletad my ptnefl-doetcli, 
when I wif dlsoorem. Immedittely 
^e nuMter «f Ae bottse approached 
me, audi wHh kxHw of oordtel kind- 
tmi, tDfited me to join their rtr«l fee^ 
xWmL While I bedtated to eomplyv 
^me •£ his dsnghttnr left the circnng 
gnnuv aody prwiiiting be^ hand, in^ 
•idted me to jota the dance. This 
tamptatian it waa not to hnman n»> 
tore to teabt^ I added another IMk 
to |he diain of danceni/and we bound* 
ad round tlia Mav-*tree with Increaaed 
aoargy and rapidityr When the danob 
waa canclcriad, I offered to my hosta 
tlha aketch I had made of their mstlc 
#Brtival, and H waa honoured by im- 
mediate inaertidn in the frame of a co- 
Imired print wpraacfiting the Wan« 
dering Jew ; after which we eat dowA 
4n cmdial intimacy to breakflMt. A 
diminntive and greyheaded old man, 
who bad enliteaed onr riiral meal by 
many pleasant song8> whkh he accom^- 
panied on the bass, was londly sum« 
moned by the thlidren after breakfast 
^ tell them the wonderful history df 
Fwrago^, Calandf Maggio, and tneir 
listers Befana and MeKsa Quaresima. 
He yielded at length to the solicita* 
iiotts of the whole pan v, to which I 
added mine; being curious to hear a 
aneeimen of the quaint and original 
noquenee of a rural improeisatere. 
Immediately the peasants hoisted the 
little man upon the table, crowned 
him with a cap of gilt paper, and in* 
▼eated him with a printed bed-quilt 
by way of mantle. The orator then 
graaped a wine-flask coated with plat* 
ftrd straw, and exclaimed : — '' Ragaa- 
■I ! Ragaaze ! e ^i ultri tutti quanti, 
aaedtater' After a pause, during 
whieb he am>]ied the bottle to his lip9, 
be said, with an air of ludicrous so* 
lemnity, " I had this true and plea* 
aant history ftom Femgo»to ^bimsel^. 
He told k me during bis Ust appear* 
ance on earth, and I will gite it yon 
ao eiutetly in his words and voice, that 
▼ou may suppose him actually sitting 
txfbre you. Then expanding his 
dMsl, and deepening his yoiee, he con* 
tinned: *' Dunque io sott Ferragos* 
lor (Debold roe than Fenragoatol) 
At these worda the excited group be- 
came silent and rootionlesa, and the 
children gased with eager lodn, and 
open mouths, unon Fcrragoato^ who 
now threw back biabead, devated hia 
afaoulderi to ino'casa hia balk, expand* 
-4 bla ansa, and, after looking grav9« 
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ly round the'elr<^e, began hia reeital, 
-m which, howerer, I profeas only tb 
vender ^c spirit, the language beink 
in that burlesque style of the aixteenth 
eentury, whidi is endurable only in 
the ariginal Italian. 

'' There was once a great king na- 
med Charlemagti^ who waa, beaidea, 
ompefor of tlome. After many and 
many batclca and conquorta, he came 
4nto our eountry with a numeroua re- 
tinue of great peraonages ; and my fa- 
ther, although nothing but a sausage- 
maker of Belgioso, was one of the 
party. King Chariemagne priced men 
•of talent in all classes of society ; and 
my father, who waa a distinguished 
airtiat in hfa line, waa made much of 
at court. Unfortunately, bowerer, he 
died upon the journey^ after recom- 
mending hia children to the paternal 
care of hia good king and patron, 
whom we accompanied to Florence. 
The conqueror, who had destroyed s6 
many dnes, amused himself with re- 
building the city of Flowers. He col- 
lected there the population scattered 
thfouglHhe neighWrhood ; and many 
of his courtiers, to whom he granted 
feudal priyileges, established thera- 
aeWea in Florence, and contributed to 
the erabelK^ment of this new metro- 
polis. 

" Before hia departure, Charlemagne 
wished to see the entirons of Florence 
and, being attracted by the hish cele^ 
brity of the fairies of Fiesole, be went 
there with a numerous retinue, in 
which were my brother, my two sis- 
ters, and myaelf. When the court had 
arrived before the Bucbe delle Fate, 
at Fiesole, the emperor deposited there 
some rich presents ; and, in return, he 
was most graciously received by the 
fairiea, who granted an especial boon 
to every one of his attendants. They 
made the fkmous prikdin Orlando inl 
vulnerable ; for it is altogether a mi^ 
take to say diat he was born so. Maugfs 
was endowed with all the knowledge 
requisite to make a gdod necromancer; 
and, In short, every one had some favour 
granted, except my yoon^rt sister, 
Meiza Quaresima, who wouM not ask 
any, aiid waa cruelly punished, as yoti 
sfaall hear anon. Forlny own share, 
I requested die fiririea to make me 
hnmortal. Satisfied, however, with a 
brief existence every vear, I begged 
only for a renewal of life during tb# 
firat week of Atiguit, and cdndfnoneA 
^uK tbir period ahouM ^eeomo t Ibib 
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tfml»iaHig wbkh mj reiuni to earik 
should be anntudly odebrated by re* 
lokitigt and banquetew Yoaahallnow 
bear how 1 termhiate my annual ex^^ 
iaicnce. I go at midnight to the ahode 
of the fainea»' whoao door is alwaya 
open to me, and there I find a cask of 
wtiie^ the delidoiia poiion of which 
takea away my life* I driuk and drink 
•ntil I fall askep, and then, I expire 
ia good faith, and rery com f ort a bly* 
Ob the day apfNiinted for my reaatci* 
latioB, the fiunea bring me to life again 
iaihianMnner. They cut open a large, 
lat, w^pickled aow, pot me into the 
inaide, and eareftilly atitdi op the ori* 
fice. Then the Diinea apply a mekxi 
lo the pig'a anout, through which the 
gratefttl odour penetratea to my noa* 
trila. Gradually I return to life ; the 
•owia a^un cut opm, and I jump out 
of my grave as handaome and hyely 
aa evcrw 

** Mf brother Calendi Maggio waa 
■ifted with mnaicy and erer aince, the 
irai of May haa been a featlval on 
which the Tuaeana honour hia memo^ 
ry by aoi^ and May-treea. My eldeat 
auter Befana had the audacity to beg 
that ahe mig^t herself become a fairy> 
and her ambition waa gratified on con* 
dttion that eveiy year, oo the night of 
tbeatxth of January, ibe would fright* 
en the childreu by threatening to cut 
in two all thoae who plagued their 
Butaea, er would not eat their porridge 
without pulHng faoea. Mr other aia* 
ter, who unwmely rejected the prof- 
fered gifta of the fairiea, had soon rea^ 
aon to repent ; for, had ahe only aaked 
pmniaaien to eat meat in Lent, ahe 
would baTO eacaped a miserable death. 
During her pregnancy, wbe was acized 
at Mid^Lent with an irresiatible long* 
ing for a Bologna aausage; and, to 
m^ke bad worae, ahe detoured it ea* 
gerly, and without cooking. This hei« 
Dona crime was diacorered, betrayed, 
and pronounced unpardonable. My 
poorsister waseondemncd totbedread- 
fttl punishment of being aawn in two^ 
and the only remiaaion granted was 
the privilege of dying incognita in the 
garh of a nun. In memory of thia 
cataatrephe, and in the Fiasca Paddla, 
the very spot where it took place, the 
aad spectade ia renewed every year at 
Mid-Lent^ by aawing in two a wood* 
en pBppe^ whidi ia atill called the 
Uonaca." 

Fcrragosto having flniahed the slo» 
iqr «f Uft ftttfl^Ty iRMCh )m had istsr» 



rubied by frequent applications to bis 
wine^flaot, threw hisgiit crown amidal 
the crowd of liatenera, junp^ down 
from the table, and took leave of hii 
hoata,' to attend hia duty as a cho- 
rist^ in the next parish. At the aama 
time I quitted the hospitable peaaaBts> 
and aceompanied him, fdllowod by 
kiDg^repeated exdamationa from the 
ehiidren of ** Viva Femgosto, Calen« 
di Maggio, e tutti quantiJ" 

Aa we paced onward together, I 
queationed the old knprotfUatpre aa to 
the real ori^ of the tottval of Ca* 
lendi Maggio, and the garmloua old 
man, pleaaed with the opportunity to 
diapby hia erudition, save me the M» 
lowing deuila. ** The story I have 
juat rdated," he began, " ia no invent 
tion of my own. The materiala are 
borrowed from the hiatmian Buona^ 
rotti, and, in the works of Uie Delia 
Crusca aaidemidans will be found tbe 
source of all the jokes^ puna, and pas^ 
quinades, whidi the people make oft 
Ferragosto and his family. Their ad« 
ventures belong to the tales Called Fa^ 
taggine in ItaIy,andF^ie8in France^ 
tad they deaerve a place in the ' Bi^ 
Uiotb^que bletic.' The name of Cs* 
lendi Maggio proves tbe aticient dste 
of this festival, which ia a reKc 6f the 
old Roman custom of celebrating th« 
calenda of May. The aongs eompoeed 
ftnr thia occasion are called Maggio<* 
laU: the decorated tree, and the bran- 
chea with which our rustic lovers de* 
oorate the windowa of their fair ones^ 
are called Maio. Thia annual festi** 
vity, whidi ia preserved onlv in mnd 
districts) was once celebtated in cities, 
and dignified by songs, dances, and 
feastinga, which lasted several days ; 
for instance, tbe grand banquet of the 
first of May, given in tbe Portinari pa- 
lace, where Dante fell in love. Evi- 
dence of the former prevalence of these 
festivala exiats in the nnmerous mag* 
giolate composed by different authors, 
and amongat otbera by the magnifi- 
cent Lorenso de Medici, whose poems 
are not at all worse than those of a 
common citizen. One of his songs 
oonraiences thus— - 

Ben venga Msggfo 
El gonftUon saivaggio : 
and in another^ he thus alludes to these 
festivities— 

Se tn V appicare an maggki 

A qualcuoa che tu amL 

Oneof the blest csMratloM of iMi 
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festival in Florence, was in 1619, when 
a Maio was planted and sung before 
the Pitti palace, in honour of the Arch« 
Duchess of Austria. 

** The festival of Fenragosto> which is 
a relic of the Augustan games, is cele« 
brated only in the states of liorae and 
Tuscany ; and the festival of the Fiera- 
colone, which is not mentioned in the 
tale of Fcrragosto is of unknown ori- 
gin. It takes place in Florence on the 
7th of September, the day before the 
Nativity of the Virgin, when the fe- 
male peasants of Casentino and the 
mountains of Pistoia come to offer up 
their prayers before the miraculous 
image of the Madonna dell' Annon« 
data. During this festival, the streets 
of Florence, and especially those near 
L'Annonciata, present the appearance 
of a city given up to ilre and plunder. 
Crowds of boys run about shakmg their 
blazing ilerucolone, which are torches 
of oiled paper fixed at the end of long 
reeds. These noisy urchins pursue 
rach other with sticks, and the streets 
resound with shrill whistles and the 
clangour of pieces of old metal, accom- 
panied by the discordant shouts and 
bowlings of the populace. There is 
in this strange festivity a remarkable 
affinity with the game of torches cele* 
brated in'ancient days at Athens. The 
players ran about the city with torches, 
which they transferred to each other, 
without ptusing in their career ; and 
those who ceased to run, or whose 
torches were extinguished, were hoot* 
ed at and even beaten by the populace. 
Lucretius drew from this game a si- 
mile, which he applied to the course 
of human life, and the rapid extinc- 
tion of successive generations :— 

" Et quasi cursorc', vifae lampada tra- 
dum." 

Here the chorister of fielgioso con* 
eluded his dissertation. Webad reach- 
ed the door of his parish church, where 
we exchanged a friendly adieu, and I 
proceeded on the road to Fiesole. 

To gain an accurate knowledge of 
the devotional superstitions of Italy, 
the Protestant traveller must for a time 
divest hin^self of his Protestantism, 
or he will be unable to discriminate 
between an authorized belief and a 
popular superstition. In my investi- 
gation of these absurdities, I shall 
therefore avoid all i^eferejjceto clerical 
ibu«^S} «nd 'hmfioelhyaelf Xo those 
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aberrations of a miracle-hunting peo« 
pie, which the Rombh church neither 
exdtes nor sanctions; and that the 
papal government often checks and 
punishes these ridiculous explosions 
of vulgar superstition may be proved 
by instances, to one of which I was 
accidentally a witness.— -Passing one 
evening through a narrow street in 
Bome, called La Sabina, I saw b^ore 
a recess a tumultuous crowd of people, 
intermingled with the papal gens- 
d'armes, who were endeavouring to 
disperse them. Enquiring from an in- 
habitant the cause of this agitation, I 
heard that the recess had been long 
occupied by an image of the Madonna, 
which was deemed so unimportant 
that few passengers deigned to raise 
their hats before her shrine. This 
evening, two women conversing in the 
recess, accidentally looked at the Ma- 
donna's face, and saw her eyes moving 
with an expression of sadness, some- 
times upturned to Heaven, and then 
down upon the gazers, who fell upon 
their knees, and called out, ** A mi- 
racle! a miracle!" Immediately the 
neighbours crowded to the spot^ tlie 
passengers collected round them, and 
the tale of wonder was rapidly drcu* 
lated through every quarter of the 
dty. Soon, however, the inquisition, 
as bead of the police, sent the gens- 
d'armes to the spot, with orders to ex- 
tinguish the Madonna's two tapers, 
and to disperse the people. This vio- 
lent interference rousea the indigna* 
tion of the credulous Romans, many 
of whom, in the true spirit of martyr* 
dom, allowed themsdves to be arrest* 
ed. 

To this instance of popular super* 
stition, the legend of the Pantheon 
Madonna is an appropriate append- 
age. The now miraculous image of 
Santa Maria Av\\% liotonda had long 
been inactive and unimportant; hot 
one small lamp shone dimly before 
her altar, which now blazes with the 
light of innumerable tapers ; and not 
even one votive offering adorned her 
person, which is now loaded with 
hearts, crowns, bracelets, and neck- 
laces. One day the custos of the Pan- 
theon had forgotten to feed the Ma- 
donna's lamp with oil, and towarda 
evening, after the doors were dosed, 
the sacred flame expired. Suddenly 
the people in the piazza heard fWraa 
withio the church a loud complaining 
Ww ciBfttt,^' Ogttr! OgUar TM 
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lifttenera hastened to the cuttot ; the 
doors of the sanetmaiy were opened, 
the want of oil was distiovered^ and 
the miracle loudly prodaimed. The 
cuatos narrowly escaped from the tio- 
lence of the crowding worshippers, 
and on the same night tapers were 
lighted round the altar of the insulted 
image, which ever since has healed 
the sick, forgiven sini^and worked all 
aorta of miracles. I collected these 
details from the people, but how far 
Uie mirade was acknowledged by the 
Romish church, I could not ascer- 
tain. 

Were the legends of the numeroua 
images which patronise the provincial 
dties of Italy investigated, the votive 
offerings appended to each would re* 
veal miiades surpassing those I have 
rdated. These images were doubtlesa 
originally placed in the churches of 
Italy as substitutes for the protecting 
guds of Heathenism. In Home, the 
miraculous statue of St Peter replaced 
the Jupiter Capltolinus, the bronse of 
whidi is said to have furnished mate- 
rials for the image of the Christian 
saint; although Zoega, the Swede,, 
one of the most acute and learned of 
modem antiquarians, asserts that the 
image of St Peter is Uie antique statue 
of an anoinrmous Roman senator. 

Most of the churches of modem 
Rome were built upon the founds- 
ticHis of ancient temples ; in like man- 
ner. Catholic observances were grafted 
Upon old Roman auperstitions, and 
sutues of Jupiter and Venus required 
only the substitution of 'new h^s to 
become objects of Christian veneration 
as sainta and Madonnas. Of these 
variooa adoptions Rome supplies abun- 
&nt examples. Where, for instance, 
ia the difference between the Votiva 
Paries of the ancient and modem Ro- 
mans ? Did not models of arms and 
legs, with records of their cure, once 
hang upon the walls of the Temple of 
Esculapius, on the Tiber island, as 
they do now near the images of won- 
der-working saints and Sladonnas ? 
The heathen Romans, after escape 
from shipwreck, hung pictures of the 
tempest, and aometimes abo Uieir sea- 
drenched apparel in the temple of 
Neptune, or made the votive offering 
of a miniature marble galley to Jupi- 
ter Redux. Now the returning tra- 
veller o&rs to S. Rocco, or to S. An- 
tonio AbbatCj or to some Madonna, a 
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gaudy painltng of his perilous adven* 
tares. On Monte Ceho, and on the 
spot where once stood the temple of 
the home-guiding Zeus, S. Maria della 
Navicella is now worshipped. Before 
her small temple Leo X., either as a 
Christian or a classical enthusiast, af- 
fixed a small marble ship, in token of 
gratitude for his escape from a storm ; 
and from the ground beneath frag- 
ments of antique votive ships have 
been excavated. 

On the north side of the Palatine 
Mount, and where, according to tra- 
dition, Romulus and Remus were nou- 
rished by the she- wolf, stood the 
temple it the deified Romulus, in 
which was the statue of the suckling 
wolf. To this temple the mothers of 
ancient Rome carried their sickly 
children, and their faith derived heal- 
ing from their wonder-working hero. 
The rotunda of S. Teodoro now occu- 
pies the same spot, and the healing 
powers of the heathen have been trans- 
ferred to his Christian substitute, fur' 
here only do the Roman mothers prav 
for the convalescence of their sick 
children, as in ancient days their pro- 
genitors prayed to the founder of their 
city. 

The Pantheon, once the temple of 
all the gods, waa converted into a 
temple of all the martyrs, by Pope 
Roniface, who interred twenty-eight 
loada of relics under the high altar. 
The bronze rosettes of the dome were 
melted bv the Rarberini Pope, Urban 
VIII., who recast them into cannon, 
into decorations for his tomb, and into 
the Raldachin of St Peter's. In mo- 
dem times, this magnificent rotunda 
hsa been metamorphosed into a temple 
of all the artists by Canova, wliose 
wealth and chisel have so thickly peo- 
pled the niches with marble poeu, 
painters, sculptors, architects, and 
musicians, that he has hardly left 
room cnot^ for his own bust. 

In ancient Rome, the consul or 
pretor touched the heads of manu- 
mitted slaves with his rod, in token 
of their release from slavery ; and in 
modem Rome, the penitentiary gives 
a similar tap with a stick to the peni- 
tent after confession, and thereby re- 
leases him from the bondage of sin. 

On the first of Mav, the Roman 
children place upon a cnair before the 
house- door a puppet of the Madonna, 
crowued with a gtrland. Every pas-. 
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•enger h then applied to for a dona- 
tion in the following yerse, which is 
•QDg hy the little be^gart ;-^ 

*♦ Belli, Belli Giovanotti, 
Che mangiftte pasticiotU 
£ bevete del buon vino, 
Ud qtiattrin sulf altarino.** 

On the ealends of May, the founda* 
tion festival of the ahars of the Larca 
MMtiiep was eakbrated in all the 
houses of ancient Rome. The Lara- 
pium, bearing the small household 
flods, waa dedced on this occasion with' 
nesh garlands of flowers and foliage,* 
and modem antiquarians believe that 
the custom of the Roman children is^ 
a relic of the andent festival. 

It would be easv to multiply ex- 
amples of similar coincidences ; I shall • 
conclude, however, with one of many 
instances of Neapolitan superstition. 



The Neapolitan "sailors never go to sea 
without a bov of small images or pup- 
pets, some of whieh ane patron saints, 
mheritefl &om their progenitors, while 
others arc mor^ modem, but of trittd> 
efficacy in the hour of periL Whtn a 
storm overtakes theTesael, the sailoii 
leave her to her fate, and bring upon 
deck the box of aainta, one of which 
is held up, and loudly prayed to for 
assistance. The storm, however, in» 
creases, and the obstinate or powerlesi» 
saint is vehemently abused, and thrown 
upon the deck. -Q^ers are hckl up, 
prayed to, abused, and thrown dowa^ 
m succession', until the lieavens be- 
dome more propitious. The storm 
abates, all danger disappears, the saint 
IsBst prayed to acquires the reputation* 
of miraculous efficacy, and, after theip 
return to N^les, is honoured with? 
prayers. ' 
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AKD THE PlLOaiM TO COMFUStSLLA. BY EOBERT SOUTHIY,' 
B8Q. LLD. POET LAUREATE, &C* 



Mr Sodthey here presents us with 
a brace of metrical legends, drawn 
fVom that inexhaustiUe and hitherto 
unrifled store-house, the Roman Ca- 
tholic, or as it may less offtnsively, 
and perhaps more justly be called,^ 
the Pseudo-Christian Mythology. No 
English Protestant, perhaps no living 
Romanist, is so well acquainted with 
the religious fables which, fVom the 
first century to the intellectual age of 
Joanna Southcote and Prince flohen- 
loe, have encrusted the Christian 
church, as the prolific author of this 
little volume. 

Few men, with understanding and 
morals so thoroughly Protestant, have 
imagination and feelings to compre- 
hend so fuUv the beautiful in Ro- 
manism, while his keen sense of the 
ludicrous, onlv subdued by a deeper 
sense of religious awe, makes him as 
quickly alfve to its absurdities. Thus 
qUalifled, he might, in the wealthy 
autumn of his powers, fulfil the pur- 
pose of his forward spring, bv enrich- 
ing the English language witn a Poem 
founded on the imaginative and hu- 
man parts of the Catholic creed — 
adorned with all its ceremonial pomp 
—its sensuous pathos— -its strange self* 
denials— its soul- en thralling self-in- 
dulgences—and exalted by the multi- 



tudinous agencies of saints and angeW 
—departed spirits and demons. Tba-- 
laba and Kebama have shewn whaf 
be could efibct with the gorseons su« 
perstitions of Arabia and Hmdostan ; 
but these have no substance in Eng- 
lish imaginations, no dgniflcance for, 
English hearts. Mr Sonthey has done 
fbr them all that could be done. He 
has presented them to the inward eve, 
distinctlv, yet with all the splendid 
effi?cts of multitude. Bodied forth bv 
his romantic fancy, they very mucn 
resemble such a dream as might visit 
the late slumbers of a child after the 
first sight of a Christmas pantomime,' 
or Easter melo-drama. He has done 
more — he has breathed a -soul into 
shadows, gay and restless as gold and 
purple sunbeams on the western ocean. 
But the soul is not their own— it is 
not Arabesque, nor Hindoo, nor Ori- 
ental, but Christian English. Ko 
power of genius can recondle, though 
It may disguise, the incongruity of a 
sensual religion with an almost ascetic 
morality. Even the human manners 
and actions which enter into the tex- 
ture of the story are at variance with 
the sentiments and characters. Nei- 
ther Oueiza nor Kailyal could have 
existed in a land of Harams. We do 
not allude to these discrepancies as 
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fftidti— though oitical favltt may be 
more than exeusedy when they denote 
a pertinacity of moral virtue. Mr 
Sootbey'fl imaghiation, which exer« 
cbet a magical oontrol oyer the de- 
ments of tne Tiiible univerte^ in no^ 
wiie transforms or modifies kbi moral 
s e me > which remains among monitera 
and necromantic iilnsionsy unehanged^ 
nndaanted^ as Ulysses in the bower of 
Cirot. Bat in resKty, these incon« 
rfiS iBd#s are inftriyed in the suhiects 
to which hia peculiar genius, and the 
oourseof hisstudies^ directed bischoioew 
Milton encoontered tenfold greater sb« 
Bordities and contradictions in his Pa- 
radise Lost — yet who can wish that 
he had chosen another theme? Who 
would part with Tbalsba and Keha« 
ma— beoause, in order to address the 
sympathies of Europeans, it was ne« 
oessary to semi-Christianiae Oriental^ 
i«n ? Thouffh we are somethnes de« 
erircd into the expectation of a coup* 
ds-tkMire, when the destroyer Tha« 
kba, and the gentle Glendoreer, shall 
throw off their infidel gsrraents, and 
torn ont, the one a concealed agent of 
tho Vice Society, (is it still in exist- 
mee f) and the other a missionary in 
dii^uiie ; yef, on the whole, we are 
rather pleased to find our old friends 
Jasticoy Prudence, Temperance, and 
Fortitude, Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
Cleanliness, and Godliness, in sll cli- 
mates, snd under all modes of belief. 
But a Catholic subject would have 
presented none of these difficulties. 
For whaterer may be the sins of the 
Catholic church, they are not sins of 
omtition— there is no true feeling of 
a Christian heart to which she does 
not affi>rd an exponent. The blessed 
Mary — tlie dirine womanhood— the 
firgin glorification of maternity, is 
surely the most beautiful, the loveliest,' 
purest idea to which the erring spirit 
of man ever paid unbidden homage ; 
and eyen among the inferior host of 
saints — tender maidens and young 
diildren, who suffered all torments 
and strange fire for their Saviour's 
loye — ^nuna that melted away in yi« 
sionary ecstasies, or struggled in so- 
litude with unutterable pangs— be- 
stowing the warmest aflfections of a 
pssBJonate female nature on sphritnal 
neings, snd pining with the heart sick* 
Bcsa gf deftrred hope for the day 
when death should consummate their 
mystic esponisls— pilgrims who ntsa- 
fd firo m land 10 land* and roameci the 



eaHh while it wss full of i 
yisited cities now wrapt te desert sanda* 
as with a winding sMet, and empirea 
sunk beneath the ihifth^ ocean •—- 
pasiiag lite silent shadowa throo^ 
regfona of an unknown tongue, of' 
pi^aiming the truth with roost mi«^ 
raculous organ to sayage tribes and 
barbaric monarchs— *b«nnits, whose^ 
solitude was frequented by guardian 
angels, and assaulting fiencs, — whoso 
life, '' remote from public haunt," was 
one fierce combat with demoniac hor« 
riMTs, or imaginary yoluptuousness— 
infants that were consecrated in the 
Womb— and penitents that rose from 
the graye of eyerlasting destruction—* 
among all that multitude of hallowed 
names, wh{ch,thicker than stars, throng 
the wide heaven of- popish fknusy^-^ 
what spot of ground m%j not find a 
glorified patron — what gnef but may 
dairo a sy mpathiting comforter — what 
work of war or peace but may ask a 
blessing — what can a poet dream« 
which can want a subliming and 
sanctifying precedent ? And for that 
peculiar faculty which Mr Soutbey 
possesses, of commending charaeter-& 
istic im^^ and soonda to the inward 

2 e— what wider or fairer field than 
e various and picturesque habiu of 
monks, friars, and nuns, the page- 
antry of processions, the marvels of 
religious architecture, as displayed itf 
Cathedrals, rich with " ancient ima-' 
aerie ;" that from the pealing towers 
look down on populous cities — in con- 
vents, crowning the vine-cUd hills of 
Spain and luly, or. offering shelter 
and food, and good men's prayers to 
such as plod the bare passes c^ tht' 
Alps— in abbeys, that reared their vast 
magnificence in seclusion— and in' 
jewelled shrines, wliere bended knees 
and devout kisses wore away the' 
marbles, the oratories, crosses, holy 
wells, and hermitages, even the rosary, 
** so beautiful, whether hanging from 
the neck of youth, or busily moving 
ib the hand of the aged ?"— The ves- 
per bells, which unite a whole na-' 
tion in one act of adoration— the so- 
lemn masses, which impute to the' 
dead a continuous interest in the niety 
of the living — the nridnight cnsnts' 
-~the neverdying psahaody of devo* 
ted brethren, who, in ordered succes- 
sion, receive and transmit the flame 
of ceaselen worship— the madns, and 
evfiKsongs, hiisrd duly in sad, and 
still, and saered adUtndo--^^ deep. 
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calm, traditional tone, and time-hal« 
lowed language of the ritual service — 
sounds which solemniae the air, speak- 
ing of what we are, and what we shall 
be, partake, cren more than the song 
of birds, or melody of woods and wa« 
ters, of that sublimed, chastened, and 
ide^zed humanity, which Poetry de-. 
lights to find or beget in the objects of 
sense ; while, in the mystic enthusi- 
asm, and scholastic casuistry, which 
have grown up under the ample covert 
of the Roman church, employment ia 
furnished to the subtlest intellect, and 
a cup of enchantment is proffered to 
the thirsty soul. For the Catholic 
faith, truly Catholic in its compre- 
hensiveness, however presumptuous- 
ly, in regard of truth and unity, it 
may have usurped the title, is all 
things to all men — it accommodates 
all tastes and humours — its dogmati- 
cal tenets, established as they are by 
bulls and councils, and sanctioned by 
the terrors of temporal and eternal 
fire, however strict and tight they con« 
fine the simple conscience, to the ini- 
tiate, are but hke conjurors' knots, 
which seem too fast to be unloosed, 
yet are easily slipped, without breach 
or harm done, by those who know 
how, and no one the wiser, so that the 
sceptical Logician, the illuminated 
Pantheist, may sit down with the dull, 
wonder-loving, miracle-bolting, mat- 
ter-of-fact, literal Believer, aa easily 
as the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the 
Platonist, kept peace with the plain 
idolator witlun the pale of ancient 
Polytheism. 

In truth, the Roman Catholic sys- 
tem is not the work of roan, but of 
time and destiny — formed by the con- 
fluence and compromise of divers sects 
and factions— a joint- stock bank of 
errors, trading in the name and upon 
the credit of pure Christianity — to 
which corruptea Judaism contributed 
much. Paganism more, and each par- 
ticulsr variety of heresy Its quota. 
The policy of the Roman pontiffs, that 
master-piece of Satanic subtlety, con* 
fined all these lying spirits within its 
magic circle, and rendered them all 
its serviceable slaves. It wire diffi- 
cult to devise a shape of fallacy, a 
phantom of superstition, that hath not 
an equivalent, or any separable truth 
of the heart or of the understanding, 
which may not find an efficient sym- 
bol in the Papal Pantheon. How wide 
a range of thoogbt, alluaion, and il<i 
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lustration— how varied l^nd powerful 
a machinery may such a creed supply 
to a poet capable of due selection and 
arrangement, — a poet of a learned 
imagination, and a healthy taste, who 
could embody and illuminate the fair- 
est coi|ceptions, and soften or conceal 
the foul and odious lineaments of su- 
perstition ! 

The immense mass of legendarv 
narrative which the Catholic churcn 
has produced and sanctioned, must 
needs contain a vast variety of inci- 
dent, both probable and marvellous ; 
and though many, perhaps most of the 
later inventions, bear evident marks 
of quackery and interested fraud, being 
in fact neither more nor less thau 
puffing advertisements of particular 
shrines and relics, or more criminal 
impositions in support of a creed out- 
worn, strongly marked by the imima- 
ginative sameness and vu^arity whidi 
almost always adhere to venal false- 
hood ; for justly " dull and yen«J," 
are coupled in the Dunciad; there 
are also many stories conceived in t 
better spirit, some devised with good 
and honest intentions ; others, doubt- 
less, believed by the relators, records 
of illusion, which lift up the veil of 
our nature, and histories of true and 
lovely piety, furnishing most delight- 
ful evidence, that Heaven will never 
suffer those to remain in darkness, 
who love and desire the light, what-, 
ever impediments men or devils may 
oppose to its beams. The ray that 
streams through the quaint imagery 
of a painted window, displaying the 
gaudy hues and distorted figures of 
saints, angels, and dragons, though 
discoloured as it passes, and doomed to 
struggle' with the unnatural glimmer 
of noon-tide lamps, and pure hallow- 
ed tapers, is the same celestial body 
that glads the vernal morning. 

Utterly rejecting, as we do, the cri- 
tical dogma, that poetry of the highest 
dass absolutely requires supernatural 
agency to produce its full effect, we 
would fain see what Mr Southey could 
perform on a large scale, with the mi- 
raculous powers of Catholic credulity. 
It seems that no other machinery is 
left for a modem poet, capable of sus- 
taining a deep, moral, rational, or uni- 
versal interest. The serious simpli- 
city of Protestantism forbids any poe« 
ti^ use of natures which our scrip- 
tural faith pronounces divine. Eveo 
in Milton^ many pious penoni tro 
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woQDded bj the intermixture of hu- 
man inyentions with the words of re- 
velation. Allegorical personifications 
am only he tolerable in an express al- 
legory, or apologue; and allegory (with 
due reverence to the shades of Spenser, 
and of John Bunyan) is a thing not 
much to our taste. The Greek and 
Latin Deities, what with bad school- 
bov Latin, and worse Cockney Eng- 
liao, have beeome downright bores. 
Indeed, they never meant much, apart 
from local and patriotic associations. 
While Minerva guarded the Acropolis, 
and Jupiter kept state in the Capitol, 
they were awful beings ; but to one 
who was neither Greek nor Roman, 
they could never have been more than 
magnificent forms, ideal glorifications 
of Dodily strength or beauty; and 
whatever poetic worship they may still 
retain, is owing (kr more to the paint- 
ers and sculptors, than to the poets. 
The Gothic mythology has been par- 
tially tried, with but very partial suc« 
cess. It is too obscure, too monstrous, 
too full of horrors, and far too un- 
wieldy and.unimaginable, to enter in- 
to any composition where the gorgeous 
dimness and rapid coruscations of ly- 
ric madness could not be unremitting- 
ly maintained. Of the Mahometan and 
the Braminical systems, we have al- 
ready spoken. They may be turned 
to gooa account in pure romance, 
where little more is required than to 
deKgfat the eye of Fancy with bril- 
liant costume and luxuriant scenery ; 
but they cannot be connected with 
English feelings, and are so little fa** 
miliar to ordinary readers, that an un- 
due space must be occupied in expla- 
natory detail (which b any thing but 
poetry^ to render it intelligible. It is 
true, the allusions may be explained 
in the notes, or the prolegomena, but 
that is an inartificial expedient, and 
makes the volume bulky and expen- 
sive. We are afraid, too, that we 
united l>rethren and sisteren of the 
three kingdoms find a great difficulty 
in transferring our sympathies and aN 
fections to the regions of Islaroism and 
Boodhism. The affairs of India are 
closely intertwined, not only with our 
politic«l, but in manjr instances with 
oar personal and family interests, and 
yet it is wonderful how little the public 
think or know about them. The man- 
ners, the feelings, the religion of East- 
em nationa, present themselves to the 
imaginaMoa rather aa tpteodid^fictions 
jj^VOL. XXVI. NO. CLIV. 
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than as sober realities. Distance of 
place has the same effect on the mind 
as distance of time. Our belief in the 
Chinesian Pekin is as shadowy as our 
belief in the Egyptian Thebes ; and 
it would be mere self-delusion to say, 
that we have any very satisfactory as* 
surance of the existence of either. 
But the Roman Catholic faith, and all 
its attendant ministrations, lie at our 
own door; it grew out of the true re- 
ligion into which we are baptized, and 
it has left evidence in our language, 
our customs, our sacred temples, and 
hoary ruins, of its substantive reality. 
That Mr Southey had once a definite 
purpose of composing a poem, on the 
plan we have been recommending, he 
oimself declares in the introductory 
letter or chapter of his Vindiciie Ec- 
clesife Anglicans, where he also ex- 
plains the honourable and reverential 
scruples which prevented the execu* 
tion of the design. He perceived al- 
so, in the quaint legends and extra- 
vagant dogmata of Hagiology, ample 
materials for the production of humor« 
ous effects and combinations, which he 
had thoughts of representing in some 
'* wild and wondrous song, ' where- 
in his graphic fancy might have rival- 
led the Diableries of Caillot's pencil ; 
but his profound respect for the very 
errors and excrescences of religion 
made him relinquish the intention. 
Yet, not to leave the world without a 
sample of what he could have done, 
he here presenU us with two legends, 
a serious and a comic-^ tragedy and 
a farce^the one wild, solemn, and 
pathetic, the other a story of a cock 
and a hen. 

On first opening the volume, we 
discover a neatly engraved frontispiece, 
and a poetical dedication to Caroline 
Bowles. We are glad to see such a 
tribute to female worth and genius. 
Then follows, ♦* All for Love,, or a Sin- 
ner WeU Saved." The plot of which, 
taken from an apocryphal life of St 
Basil, we shall endeavour briefiy to ex« 
plain. A young roan, named Eleemon, 
freedmanto Prote8ias,a wealthy citixen 
of Ciesarea, falls in love with Cyra, his 
master's daughter. The inequality of 
conditions, and the damsel's absolute 
destination to the cloister, cut him off 
from natural hope. Fearing even to 
woo the high«born maid, he tries the 
efficacy of secret prayers, vows, and 
sacrifice. He prays to all the sainto 
and to the^blessed Virgin, bat meets 
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with no Buccew— then ttks Vc«ut, 
Artartc, Diana, (a more nnwiitable pa^ 
Ironess of a love- cause, by the way, 
than the immaculate Mary herrelf,) 
but all in vain. Their images were 
deaf— their oracles were dumb. Da- 
•pairing, yet not resigned in his de- 
spair, he has recourse to the soicerer 
Abibas, who, like a true fortune-teller, 
begins with informing him of his own 
name and errand ; and finally, after 
tome scoffing parley, refers him, with 
letters of introduction, to his master 
the Prince of the Air. Elefimon, *' in 
the strength of evil shame," ventures 
soul and all for love— repairs, accord- 
ing to the sorcerer's directions, to • 
Pagan's tomb, and performs the magic 
ceremonies enjoined. A strong arm 
Seizes him, and with a whir of invi- 
sible wings, he is carried through tha 
air— faster of course, than hurricanes, 
torrents, lightning, and sunbearoa, 
leaving moon and stars behind — yet 
still rapt onward in the same erect at- 
titude as he stood on the Pagan tomb, 
his bearers gradually assuming visible 
shape, as he approaches the habitation 
of unblest spirits— till, arrived at the 
utmost north, the realm of outer night, 
(hey appear in thdr proper snbttanoe 
and angel fiendishnen. Here the Fall- 
en Seraph sits on a throne of ice— and 
verily, the poet puts killing cold words 
into his mouth. Something like the 
nitrous winds of Madrid, which will 
not put a candle out. but will kill a 
man. He is one of the best devils in 
Modern Poetry, as far as he goes — 
nearly equal to Mephistopheles. He 
h the very spirit of scorn — his breath 
" burns frore, and frost performa the 
work of fire." No imaginable rage 
of Hell could murder, like the unhn- 

Sassioned, uncreating contempt of this 
opeless scofiWr. He scornfully accepts 
the tablets, and speaks of love like a 
goblin damn'd. However, the bargain 
h soon completed. The " young Amo- 
rist" is to have his master's daughter 
Ktiih her father's consent ; and health, 
wealth, long life, and all worldly bleat- 
ings for her portion, on condition of 
renouncing his baptism, and all hopes 
of salvation, and surrendering himself, 
rescue or no rescue, to the eternal ene- 
my for ever. Satan, like an honour- 
able gentleman, as he is, is anxloue 
to make his own fair dealing in the 
transaction manifest. 
J . *^ * Rtmember I deceive thee not, 
' Kor have 1 tempted thca; 



' Dost thou, who now to eboose art 

free, 
For ever pledge thyself to me, 

As I shaH help thee, say?' 
•I do, so help me, Sfttan!' said 

The wilful castaway.'* 

The old gentleman, bowerer, gen- 
tleman though he be, likei to do bu* 
dness in a business-like way, and will 
have a bond of his new devotee. A 
acroU and reed are brought instanta- 
neously ; the point of the reed applied 
to £le#mon's breast, " just where the 
heart-stroke plays," produces an elec- 
tric shock, and draws a drop of his 
heart's blood, with which he signs the 
fatal testament that beqnesths him to 
eternal perdition. How the Bvil One 
performs his engsgement msy be seen 
m the following beautiful veraea :— 

Look at yon silent dwelling now ! 

A heavenly sigitt is there, 

Where Cyra in her chamber kneels 

Before the Cross in prayer. 

She is not loth te leave the wvrM ; 

For she bath been Umf/tkt with jof 

To think that prayer and praise tkenoe* 

forth 

Will be her life's employ^ 

And thus her mind hath the inclined, 

Her pleasure being still, 

(An only child and rooilierlessj 

To do her Father's wilL 

The moonlight falls upon her iace^ 

Upraised in fervour meek. 

While peaceful tears of piety 

Are stealing down her cheek. 

That duty done, the harmless maid 

Disposed herself to rest ; 

Ko sin, no sorrow in Iter suul» 

Ko trouble in her breast. 

But when upon the pillow thrn. 

Composed, she laid her head, 

She little thought what unseen Powers 

Kept watch beside her bed. 

A double ward had she that nighty 

When evil near her drew ; 

Her own Good Angel guarding her, 

And Eleifmon's too. 

Their ebarge it waa to keep her aafs 
From ail nnboly things ; 
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Aii4 o*cr her while tbc aif pt, tbty spread 
The ibadoir of their wing*. 

So when ao Eril DreMn drew algh 

They barr*d him from acceti. 

Nor suffer'd him to rtioh her With 

A hreeth ol sinfuliiets. 

But with hie iMtigation) they 

A hallowing influence blent, 

A«d flMde hit Aeadiih mioietry 

Siihtenre Co their latent 

Thus while in troubled sleep she lay. 

Strange impulses were given, 

JSmotloae earthly and of earth. 

With hearaaly oaee oC Ueavea 

And now the nightiBgale hath ceased 
Her strain, who all night long 
Hath in the garden rosier triU'd 
A rich aad rapturous soog. 

The itorks aa roof and 4ome and tower 

Forbear their clattering din, 

Aa BOW the a ia t i o aa aad the araadt 

OfdaUyiilehagin. 

Thaa at horn dreaou that seeai'd no 

draams 

The wondering Maid awoke, 

A law elraal Toiaa wai ia hir eari 

iiicliae w« aUght aspect (0 hear 

If aoflM Good Aogal spoke. 

Aaeordiog with her dream*, it said, 

<*8o^ Cyra, must it be; 

The duties of a wedded life 

Hath HeaTca erdain*d for thee.** 

Hare we may observe how judidous* 
ly Mr Southey has improved upon the 
original legend, which says merely^ 
" Ule corruptor animarum Draco des* 
tinat dseroones fomicationi prsepositos^ 
etexardeseere factunt puellam au amo- 
rem pneri, que project t se in pavi^ 
nenturo, et ccpit damare ad patrem : 
Miserere mei» miserere : quia atrociter 
torqueor propter talem puerum noa« 
trum !" Mr Southey 'a version is as 
luprrior in sentiment aa his clear^ aim- 
1^^ elegant English to the Monkish 
Latin. The pious maiden is made a 
blessed inatrument by an evil agency — 
even the emissaries of hell are sancti- 
fied by her purity— and she obe^s the 
snppoeed mandate of supreme wisdom 
withoat a stain upon her virgin mo« 
dci«v. 

ilia father consents— the destined 
Buo most became a mortal's brid«» 



and the marriage is solemnised with' 
all the imposing splendour of the 
Greek church. The ceremonies are 
described with considerabie mihute«j 
ne$8 and accurate learning. Twelve 
years pass over the heails oi the mar« 
ried eouple, in the blesaingaof mutifal 
love and worldly felicity. EleCmon 
makes a good and faithful husband, 
Cyra an obedient and faithful wife. 
All goes well with them outwardly : 
and Eletaon had been most ble>Ked, 
*' were all things as they seem ;" but 
still the consciousness of his lost state 
oppresses him ; and a small red mark 
remains indelibly impressed where the 
reed drew out his heart-blood. 

No occupation from his mind , 
That constant sense can keep; 
It is present in his waking hourv 
It is present in his sleep; 

But still he felt it most, 

And with painfullest weight it preit, . ,' 

O miserable man ! 

When he was happiest. ' 

O miserable man, 

Who hath all the world to friend, 

Tet dares not in prospcriiy 

Remember his latter end I 

But happy roan, whate'cr 

His earthly lot may be, ' 

Who looks on Death as the Angel 

That shall set his spirit frc^. 



Proterius, the father of Cy>a, die% 
full of days and good works, and his 
daughter receives comfort from las 
last blessing. But her miserable bus- 
band, louder and louder, hears the 
voice within him — " EleSmon, Ele^- 
moo» thou art sold to the denum," 
and, living, feels what is meant by 
everlasting death. The good old roan 
ia buried with holy rites and hympe. 
Bishop Basil is one wno bears the bier, 
and by his side, as the nearest kins- 
man, Eletoon pacea, with a look of 
grief, which the beholders, in cha- 
ritable ignorance, ascribe to his dtep 
and grateful sorrow for the departed, 
little weening what thoughts the words 
of the funeral psalm are wakening— 
" Gather my saints together," saith 
the Lord, " and they that have made 
a covenant with roe.^ He, too, has 
made a covenant, and cannot fbrget 
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with whom. He strives to close his 
ears against the sounds and hears a ra- 
ven's croak ; it comes from the harren 
elm that shaded the heathen's tomb- 
To him it seem*d a hollow voice 
That warii'd him of his doom ; 
For the tree whereon the raven sate, 
Grew over the Pagan's tomb. 

• • • • • 

When weariness would let her 

No longer pray and weep. 

And midnight long was past. 

Then C/ra fell asleep. 

Into that wretched sleep she smik 

Which only sorrow knows, 

Wherein the exhausted body rests, 

But the heart hath no repose. 

Of her Father she was dreaming. 

Still aware that he was dead. 

When, in the visions of the night. 

He stood beside her bed. 

CrownM, and in robes of light he came ; 

She saw he had found grace ; 

And yet there seemM to be 

A trouble in his face. 

The eye and look were still the same 

That she from her cradle knew ; 

And he put forth his hand, and blest her, 

As he had been wont to do. 

£ut then the smile benign 

Of love forsook his face, 

And a sorrowful displeasure 

Came darkly in its place ; 

And he cast on Elec'mon 
A melancholy eye, 
And sternly said, *' I bless thee not, . . 
Bondsman > thou knowest why !** 

Again to Cyra then he tom*d, 

*< Let not thy husband rest, 

Till he hath wash*d away with tears 

The red spot from his breast ! 

** Hold fast thy hope, and Heaven will not 

Forsake thee in thine hour : 

Good Angels will be near thee. 

And Evil ones sliall fear thee. 

And Faith will give thee power.** 

Perturb'd, yet comforted, she woke. 

For in her waking ear 

The words were heard which promised her 

A strength above all fear. 

• 

An odour, that refreshed no less 

Her spirit with its blessedness 

Ulan her corporeal frame. 

Was breathed around, and she surely found 

That from Flandiat It came. 
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And, tho* the form revered was gone, 

A clear, unearthly light 

Hemain*d, encompassing the bed» 

When all around was night. 

It narrowM as she gszed ; 

And soon she saw it rest, 

Concentred, like an eye of light. 

Upon her hu«band*s breast. 

Not doubting now the presence 

Of some good presiding power, 

Collectedness as well as strength 

Was given her in this hour. 

And rising half, the while in deep 

But troubled sleep he lay. 

She drew the covering from his breast 

With cautious band away. 

The small round blood-red mark she saw; 

Eletf mon felt her not ; 

But in his sleep he groan*d, and cried, 

" Out ! out . . . accursed spot!'* 

The darkness of surrounding night 
Closed then upon that eye of light. 

She waited for the break 

Of day, and lay the while in prayer 

For that poor sinner's sake . . . 

The blessed wife, by the strong 
torture of affectionate supplicationa, 
forces fh>m her husband the dreadful 
secret at what price he had purchued 
her. She seizes his arm, and hurries 
him away to the bishop, to the saintly 
Basil, renowned for potency in prayer. 
It is among the mightiest spells of 
Catholicism, that while it denounces 
inevitable perdition on all without its 
boundaries, it proclaims not humble 
hope, but absolute assurance, to the 
most miserable sinners that acknow* 
ledge its authority. Not content with 
teaching salvation, the Church of the 
Seven Hills assumes the power of be< 
stowing it, and aacribes to her mortal 
ministers an absolute command over 
the issues of etemitv — a prerogative 
to dispense with the laws of Heaven, 
and to cancel the bonda of Hell. But 
remission was not quite so cheap in St 
Basil's time as at present. EleSmon^ 
the loved, the honoured, is doomed to 
public penance, and ia cried by the 
town- crier of Cmarea as the slave of 
the Demon, the slave who sold him- 
self, for love, and was fain to become 
d mendicant for good Christiana' pray* 
era ; and yet so desperate ia hia case, 
that Basil himself, rather in pity than 
in hope^ forbade him to demdr. But 
Faith, whioh otn bopt agraut hope, 
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And in that lowliest attitode 
The suffering sinner pray*d. 
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and believes the more earnestly from 
the coDsciousness of unbelief, is with 
the sinner ; and now Eleemon mutt 
paas as it were through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. He must await^ 
In the holy relic-room, among akulis 
and ashes, crowns of thorns, and nails, 
awords, racks, all monuments of flesh 
deceased or tortured, the fierce assault 
of demons clamorous for Uieir due— 
a more than mortal fight with ghostly 
enemies. The affectionate Cyra would 
hare stood the contest with him that 

STe up sU for her ; but it might not 
w Though the desire was pious, it 
was forbidden. He must struggle 
alone and be sared, if by Heaven's 
good grace he be saved, as if by fire. 

Alone was Eleemon left 

For mercy on Heaven to call ; 

Deep and unceasing were his prayers, 

But not a tear would falL 

His lips were pareh*d, his head was hot, 
His eyeballs throbb*d with heat } 
And in that utter silence 
He could hear his temples beat. 

But cold his feet, and cold his hands ; 

And at bis heart there lay 

An icy coldness unrelieved. 

While he pray*d the livelong day t 

A long, long day ! It past away 

In dreadful expectation ; 

Yet free throughout the day was be 

From outward molestation. 

Nor sight appear'd, nor voice was heard, 
Tbo* every moment both he fear*d. 

The Spirits of the Air 

Were busy the while in infusing 

Suggestions of despair. 

And he in strong endeavour still 

Against them strove with earnest will 5 

Heart- piercing was his cry, 

Heart- breathed bis groaning ; but it 

seem*d 

That the source of tears was dry. 

And now br%d evening closed ; 
The dim lamp-light alone 
On the stone cross, and the marble walls, 
And the shrines of the Martyrs, shone 

Before the Cross Eleemon lay; 
His knees were on the ground ; 
Courage enough to touch the Cross 
Itself he had not found. 

But on the steps of the pedesUl 
His lifted hands were laid | 



A strong temptation of the Fiends 
Which bade him despair and diO| 

He with the aid of Scripture 
Had faithfully put by ; 
And then, as with a dawning hope, 

He raised this contrite cry • 

" O that mine eyes were fountains I 
If the good grace of Heaven 

Would give me tears, methink% I then 
Might hope to be forgiven !** 

To that meek prayer a short loud laugh 
From fiendish lips replied : 
Close at his ear he felt it, 
And it sounded on every side. 

From thefour walls and the vaulted roof 
A shout of mockery rung ; 
And the echoing ground repeated the 

sound. 
Which peal*d above, and below, add 
around, 
From many a fiendish tongue* 

The lamps went out at that hideous shout} 
But darkness had there no place. 

For the room was fillM with a lurid light 
That came from a Demon's face. 

It will easily be conjectured, that 
£le€mon is finally victorious. Though 
the agony of that night turns his hair 
white, and leaves him as one whose 
heart has been cleft in twain, yet he 
has grace to throw away the worser 
half— so that Basil, entenng the ghast« 
hf apartment at morning, sees outward 
signsofamighty change within. He 
crosses himself and returns thanks, 
Mid speaks to the penitent worda of 
consolation. Still Eleemon cannot 
weep— sad is the sUte of one that 
must pray for tears. Meanwhile Cvra 
has abode with the Abbess Emmelia, 
Basil's mother, continuing steadfiutly 
in prayer, so that the holy virgins^ 
and the widows indeed, are edified 
with her faith, and the labour of her 
love; and now she makea request 
through the Abbess to see the peni- 
tent, of whose deadly sin she has been 
the unweetingand unwilling occasion. 
The boon is granted— Basil bids the 
^1in6cent come in. Sadly and slow she 
advances— the toil and anguish of one 
nieht has done more than years of 
sickness to change her countenance. 
" Thou hast prayed in vain for tears," 
says she, «♦ whiU I have poured • 
flood." ^ 
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^ MiAt flow, and ibey will flow ; tbey 
inuit; 

They cannot be represt ! 
And ob (hat they might waib away 

The ttigma from thy breast I" 

Hef tenderDMt communicates its 
healing infection, and he that could 
not weep for himself sheds copious 
shower's of pyrapathy ; and then the 
weight is taken off, and the accursed 
spot has Tanished, and all with one 
accord fall down and give thanks. 

But Satan will not be ao ousted. 
He agreed to meet the Saint and the 
Penitent in the face of the congrega- 
tion, and in the full church, as the 
words of absolution are pronouncing. 
He appears to make good his claim. 

'* The writing is confess*d ; . . 
Mo piea affainftt it abown ; . . 
Tilt forftfiture is mint, 
. Arnl DOW 1 take my own !" 

** Hold there!** cried Basil, with a voice 
ThHt arretted him on bis way, 

WhpQ from the screen be would have 
swoopt 

To pottooc upon bis prey i 

** Hold there* I say ! Tbou canst not sue 
Upon tliis Bond by law 1 
A sorry legalist were be 
Who could not in thy boasted plaa 
Detect its iutal flaw. 

** The Deed is null, for It was framed 
With fraudulent intent; 
A thing unlawful in itself} 
A wicked instrument, • . 
Kot to he pleaded in the Courts. . . 
6hr Fiend, thy cause is shent ! 

- This were enough ; but, more than this, 
A maxim, as thou knowest, it is 

Wliereof all Laws partake, 
That no one mwy of bis own wrong 

His own advantage make. 

** The man, thou sdye«t,tby Bondsman is: 

Mark now, bow stands the fact I 

Tbou bast a Ho w*d,— .nay, aided him 

As a Freed man to contract 

A BBarriage with this Christian woman 

here. 

And by a public ad. 

'* That act being publicly performM 

With thy full co^niiance. 

Claim to him as tby Bondsman tbou 

Canst never more advance. 

•* For when they solemnly were then 
United, in sight of Angels and i 
Tbf matrimonial band 
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Gave to the wife a right in 
And we oo this 



*' Thy claim npon the man was by 

Thy silence then forsaken i 
A otarriage thus by thee procurad 

May not by thee be shaken i 

And tbou, O Satan, as tbou sotsti 

In tbifte own snare art takan 1" 

So Bull said, and paused awbila ; 
The Arch-Fiend answer*d not i 
But he heaved in vexation 
A sulphurous sigh for the Bisbop*s voca- 
tion. 
And thus to bbnself be thought ) 

'* The liSw thy calling ought to have been. 
With thy wit so ready, and tongue so ft^e I 
To prove by reason in reason's despite, 
Tliat right is wrong, and wrong is right. 
And white Is black, and black \h white, • . 
What a loss have I bad In thee ?*' 

" I rest not here,** the Saint pursued j 

*■ Tho* thou in this mayst see, 

That in the meshes of thine own net 

I could entangle thee ? 

** Fiend ! tbou thyself didst bring about 

The spousal celebration, 

Which link'd them by the nuptial tie 

For both their souls* salvation, 

'* Thou suffercdst them before high Heaven 

With solemn rites espoused to be, 

Then and for evermore, for time 

Aod for eternity. 

** That tie holds good ; those rites 

Will reach their whole intent ; 

And tbou of his salvation wert 

Tliyself the instrument. 

'* And now, methinks, tbou seest in this 

A higher power than thine ; 

And that thy ways were overruledt 

To work the will divine?** 

With rising eneigy be spake, 

And more majestic look ) 

And with authoritative liand 

Held forth the Sacred Book. 

Then with a voice of power he said, 

<* The Bond is null and vuid ! 

It Is nullified, as thou knowest well, 

By a Covenant whose strength 1^ Hell 

Can never be destroy *d ! 

** The Covenant of Grace, 

Thai greatest work of Heaven, 

Wbicb whoso claima In perfect fMh 

HiislnaiMibflb|iViO| 
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They should be ubiie as wool} 

Tliif U th« Alt.oHghty's Cov«iiant« 

Who it AU-oerciluli 

*' Hit Minister am 1 1 

In bis All-migbty oame 

To ibis repcntsjit sinner 

God's pardon 1 proclaim ! 

** In token that against bis soul 

The sin shall no longer stand, 

The writing is effaced, which there 

Thou boldest in thy hand ! 



*' Angds that are iii^ blt«« above 
This triumph of Redeeming Love 

Will witness, and rejoice ; 
And ye bhall now in thunder hear 
Heaven's ratifying voice !** 

A peal of thunder shook the pile ; 

The Church was filled with light. 

And when the flash was past, the Fiend 

Had vsnishM from their sight. 

He fled as he came, butin anger and shames 

Ttie pardon was complete, 

And the impious scroll was dropt, a blank 

At £le£mon*s feet. 
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Thttt endetb the former tale. In 
the cate of its atractoie and yenlfica* 
tion, and ikm ttraiglttforward aimpli* 
dty of the narrative, it dasaes with 
the minstrel ballad. Bat there is no 
ttndioafl mr •httuttve hnitation — none 
of that affected archaiam, which ie ao 
ptvpoateronaly modem Gothic, and ao 
justly to be compared to the smoky 
impositions of knavish picture-dealers. 
It is no easy matter, in these enlight« 
ened days, to tell a story of marvels 
or miracles, as if you believed it your- 
self, or expected to be believed. Sneers 
at tbe preanmption and sceptioism 
of the present generation, are not 
likely meana to conciliate even poetic 
eredence. Metaphysical arguments 
in favour of aupernatoral agency^ are 
still worse; and tbe circumstantial 
Btnnteneaa with wbioh some authors 
attempt to delineate their apparitions 
and magical operations, generally bo« 
trays a conscious purpose of deception. 
On the first perussl, we were aimost 
Sttspicioos of a latent irony in Mr 
Southey's legend. In the high spirits 
of youth, he was rather prone to laugh 
at his Satanic Mijesty, and never 
teems to have considered lovers' pains 
as matters of deep and trsgic sympa- 
thy. But upon better thoughts^ we 
are convinced that he is in earnest. 
He does not» perhaps, literally hold 
the strange tale devoutly true, tmt he 
intends it for a solemn representation 
of essential truths. He conceives and 
expresses the full and paasionate faith 
with which it would have been re- 
ceived in those aimpler agea, when 
faith waa eateemed a duty ot the heart 
—a meritorioua Mcriftee precious in 
propartion to iu difficulty. The legal 
%nkhs and aohiie spectal pUadings of 



the Saint and the Devil may perhapa 
excite a amile, — but why may not a 
aaint be a wit, and use the Devil's 
weapon to defeat the fiend himself? 

We have been so large in our ex* 
tracts from " All for Love," that wo 
must be very hrief in our notice of 
the *' Pilgrim to ComjposttUa." It is a 
mere good-natured joke— an honest 
laugh at Roman Catholic credulity, in 
which the conclave of Cardinals might 
join — a merry Christmas tale, suppo* 
sed to be related by " old Gaffer 
Grey," to a rosy fire-side of ** good 
little men and women." We are as- 
sured, however, in a note, (apropos 
of notes, we wish Mr Southey would 
translatehisSpanishquoUtions,) ''that 
it is an actual Legend, seriously put 
forth by Mother Church for the edi- 
fication of her faithful children." W# 
hate to *' mar a curious tale in telling 
it;" and it would be next to impossible, 
either by a prose abridgment, or by 
partial selections, to give any idea of 
the naivete, and nursery-song simpli- 
city, in which Mr Southey has dis- 
guised his Protestant satire. He has 
really made ** a right merry conceited 
history," out of an absurd and auda* 
oious tie. The fable is just this : A 
family set forth trom Aquiiaioe to visit 
the shrine of 8t James, at Compos- 
telle, whither, according to the Catho- 
lic faith, the decapitated body ot that 
saint was conveyed from Intestine, 
(miraculously of course,) in a ship of 
marble. At a certain small town by 
the way, their son Pierre is tempted 
hy the innkeeper's daughter. Like a 
second Joseph, he resists the immo- 
dest damsel ; like Potiphar's wife, sb# 
canvcrts her love to hate, and accusu 
the virtuous youth of • capital cnBi4» 
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Her false oaths prevail, and he is con 
deroned to the gallowrs. Rc^joicing in 
his martyred innocence, he exhorts his 
parents to pursue their pilgrimage, 
and pray for the peace of his soul. 
Sorrowing, they proceed, and return- 
ing, find their son hanging hy the 
neck alive, and singing psalms — in no 
actual pain — but naturally desirous to 
be freed from his extraordinary state 
of suspended animation. They repair 
to the chief magistrate of the town, 
by whose authority the youth was 
executed— find his worship at dinner 
^-relate the wonderful preservation oi 
their son — ^and request that he may be 
restored. The magistrate is increiu* 
lous, and declares that he would sooner 
belicTe that the fowls on which ho 
was dining would rise again in full 
feather. The miracle is performed. 
The cock and hen spring from the 
ocean of their own gravy, clacking and 
crowing, withallappurtenancesof spur, 
comb, and feather. Pierre, of course, 
is liberated, and declared innocent. 



The cock and hen become objects of 
veneration— live in a state of chastity 
— and are finally translated — ^leaving 
just two ^gs, from which arise ano- 
ther immaculate cock and hen. The 
breed is perhaps still in existence, and 
time hatn been, that a lucrative trade 
was carried on in their feathers ! ! ! 

Was this story ever propounded for 
the belief of Christians ? Mr Southey 
says it was, — and, perhaps, the man 
lives not that can confute him. Be 
that as it may, it is pleasant to be ad- 
mitted to the recreation of such a man. 
We thank him, for giving to the fire- 
sides of the public a trifle, originally 
intended for his own ; and glad we 
are, that after so long a course of ar- 
duous and useful labours, pursued 
through good report and ill report, 
after trials neither fi?w nor light, and 
amid meditations that concern the 
welfare of nations here, and of man 
hereafter, — he itill retains the life and 
vivacity of his youthful heart, and tho 
merry versatility of his boyish fancy. 



SKETCHES ON TUB ROAD IK IRELAND. 



No. IV. 



I CRAVE vour patience, most gentle 
reader, while I ask you to carry back 

Jrour thoughts to where we parted 
ast month, in order that we may 
again start fairly together upon our 
journey, and connect the' incidents 
which are yet before us, with those 
which have already been narrated. I 
wish I might flatter myself, that, like 
Desdemona with the story of Othello, 
" whereof by parcels she had some- 
thing heard,^' 

** You'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse.** 

But though I may not expect so much, 
seeing that I cannot recount accidents 
80 moving as those with the relation of 
which the sable hero won that gentle 
maiden, vet with Munster for our 
field of adventure, and truth alone for 
our tether therein, I have a lively 
hope that if you will still continue to 
journey with me, you shall not be 
left wholly without entertainment on 
the way. 

I left you to repose, as it was just 
and natural I should, at the end of 
my last sketch, when I had just en- 
tered upon the enjoyment of that 



luxury myself, in Jim Barry's cabin, 
after a day's active exertion, fruitless 
as to the immediate object of that 
exertion, but not so as to the procure- 
ment of a huge appetite for rest and 
sleep. Even the image of Miss Evelyn, 
which during the day had been seldom 
absent from my thoughts, soon be- 
came confused with a strange incon- 
gruous crowd of dim and shadowy 
forms, and with a very unsentimental 
brevity of preparation, I was what they 
in Ireland most expressively call "dead 
asleep." 

It was not without some difficulty 
that the sergeant of police, at an hour 
which, from the darkness, and mv 
disinclination to be disturbed, I took 
fbr the middle of the night, aroused 
my sleep-benumbed recollections. 

<* How— what's that ?" said I, as the 
repeated knock at the door, mingled 
with the deep brogue of the sergeant's 
voice outside, first met my startled 
ear, and before my bewildered thoughts 
could trace back the events which nad 
brought me where I was. 

** 1 don't b'iieve," replied the aer- 
geant, " bat what it'a time» rir, we 
wor thittldft' of atartiii* «v 70a pkM, 
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Kk in the regtrd that the day-light 
that's Iq it's not much^ though it 
won't be so long, plase God ; there's a 
riih-light here, sir, for fraid you're Dot 
nscd to pnttin' an your clothes in the 
dark." 

The length of this morning saluta- 
tion gave me time to recollect where 
I was, and for a moment to repent 
of my thief- taking knight-errantry, 
which led to such an early summons — 
bat it was only for a moment : the 
recollection of the previous morning's 
adrenture banished at once the feel- 
ing of Isiiness, which was at the bot- 
tom of the prudential reflection I had 
momentarily indulged in, and I sprung 
to my feet, upon the floor, which by 
Hs clayey coldness reminded me I was 
in an Irish cabin. This led to a few 
more brief, but very sage reflections, 
upon the relative nature of man's en- 
joyments, and 1 determined for the 
future to esteem more highly the com- 
forts of a boirded floor, and to be 
thankful for the blessing of a carpet. 
The sergeant now entered with the 
rush-light, which was indeed nothing 
more tium a peeled rush, sj^turated 
with grease, toe glimmer of which 
gave an imperfect view of the apart- 
ment, which the night before 1 had 
been too tired to examine. The walls 
were of mud, according to the Irish 
phrase, but I rather think that in 
England we shoulcl call them clay — 
bare they were, and black ; as smooth 
as a mud- wall may be, and of no in- 
eoDsiderable thickness, as might be 
seen from the depth of the two small 
orifices, filled at the outer extremity 
by a single pane of glass, which were 
dignified with the name of windows. 
The roof was merely the interior of 
the thatch, less dingy than that of the 
outer apartment, because the inner 
room was less often filled with smoke : 
on one side a kind of chimney bulged 
out from the wall, a few feet from the 
ground ; beneath which a flag* stone, 
without a grate, marked the place 
where fire was to be lighted. I said 
the walls were bare, but as my eye 
became more accustomed to the glim- 
mering light, I discovered the rude 
decoration of hup pieces of coarse 
paper, daubed with red and yellow 
punt, intMided for representations of 
the human form; beneath which 
were certain legends, in the coarsest 
kind of print, which, with prudent 
wmidsffitioD, indioatod what the red 
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and yellow stains above were intended 
to represent, together with the story 
thereof, written at large. These 
figured, or were supposed to fixture. 
Death and the Lady, and the physi- 
cian " standin' by;" and various 
saints and martyrs of the olden time, 
with pious carols, underneath where- 
of the verse occasionally halted not a 
little ; but whether the blame lay on 
the shoulders of the poet, or the paint- 
er, it would take a more skilful critic 
than myself to determine. Against 
the wall there also hung a piece of 
looking-glass, of a shape so fancifully 
irregular as to defy the nomenclature 
of the mathematicians, fixed in a 
frame of dirty wood, which had most 
faithfully followed the picturesque 
wanderings of the edge of the glass. 
This, with a three-legged stool, and a 
little deal table, also with three legs, 
each supporting a comer, while a 
fourth corner trusted to the support of 
a black- thorn stick, which had doubt- 
less done good head-breaking service 
in its time, constituted the whole 
furniture of the room, with the ex- 
ception of the bed, which, though 
placed on a low miserable bedstead, 
without roof or curtain, was, in truth, 
a good bed, as I had ample right to 
testify. 

''This is a snoog place, sir, that 
Jim Barry has," said the sergeant, as 
he saw me surveying the apartment 
with an air of curiosity. 

'< Snug ! do you call it ?" said I— 
'* 1 would have been apt to have 
given it another name;— why, there 
are no comforts here, even for an or- 
dinary peasant." 

" Lord bless your soul, sir," replied 
the sergeant, '^ it's little you know 
about it, an' how the poor people live 
—an inside room, sir, an' a whole 
thatch, an' a feather bed, is what few 
o' them has ; an' sure if they had it, 
they'd think they were made up for 
ever an* ever." 

'' The feather bed is rather a lux- 
ury, no doubt," said I ; " and I am 
greatly surprised to find such a thing, 
while every thing else appears so poor." 

'* I often heerd the same remark 
from gtntleroin afore," replied the ser- 
geant ; '* an' the raison why, is bekase 
they don't know the ways of the peo- 
ple ; — it's what they take more pride 
out of a feather bed than any tning 
else, an' like to die on It dacent, and 
be waked comfortable; — but now 
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you're retdv* «ir, I'll go out and wtt if 
they ha?e ttit hones saddled." 

This recalled me to the business he- 
fore us, which I had, for the moment, 
almost forgotten, lind I was Tery soon 
out snd on horseback at Jim Barry's 
door. It waa as yet little more than 
the peep of dawn ; a bright sikery 
streak all along the eastern horison, 
shewed that day was not far distant, 
while the rawness of the air, and the 
•darkness in every other direction, gave 
the scene all the appeatrance of Mng 
•till wrapped in the gloom of night. 
A slight, chilly breeze, murmured 
■ with a hoarse sound through some 
trees by the road side, and many of 
the leaves, laden with the heavy dews 
of an October night, fell before the 
tiny blast, and struck the ground with 
a rustling melancholy noise. 

** Take cara of the woman, remem- 
hcr 1 ttfll you, Jim Barry,'\said the 
sergeant, as he left the door followed 
hy his two men. ^' And now, air," he 
continued briskly, eddressinj; me, *' let 
us ride on, for I think it's likely we'll 
get soroethin' to do this momin', not 
all as one as yisterday." 

" Have you got further information 
then?" I asked. 

" I had some more talk with the 
woman within," he replied, •* an' I 
think I gother (gadiered) from her, 
that he's somewhere hereabout ; but 
betune you an' I, sir, we'll have enough 
to do to take bim, even though we 
knew where be was, for he's a despe« 
rate fellow, that won't stop at a trifle." 

" What do you mean by a trifle ?" 
said I. 

*< filowrn' a man's brains out, or the 
like, sir," he snswered. 

" There's but small blarney there, 
sergeant; but the more trifling a 
man's quantity of brains may be, the 



worse he can afibrd lo part with any 
of them." 

*' True for you, sir ; but it wasn't 
what I was makin' bould to joke at 
all, only to prepare you, sir, for a bit 
of a scrimmage, if we happen to coma 
up wit' him." 

*' Thank you, sergeant," aaid I ; 
'' I'll promise not to run away at all 
events ; but what'a that noise I hear 
in the road before us ?" 

'' Some one singin', I think, sir, to 
keep up his heart this could roomin'," 
. he rephed ; and, as we proceeded, I 
soon found he guessed correctly, for 
we distinguished a loud rough voice 
" vexing with mirth the drowsy ear" 
of the morning, in the following pr^ 
dous ditty:* 

It*s myself, to be sure, that's a nate Iriah 

boy. 
An* kissin* the girls is all my joy; 
WljiJe I've cash, sure, 1*11 spend it on 

whisky galore, 
For who but a spalpeen would keep it in 

store? ' 

** There's an arely singin' bird for 
you," said the sergeant, *' an' I don't 
think but I know its voice too ; it's 
Mick Rooney, I'm a'most sure, an' a 
rovlD blade ne is, that doe^n't go to 
bed all night, that he may be up arely 
in the momin'." 

" A shrewd plan that, sergeant, on- 
ly that th« practice would be tiresome 
to persevere in." 

" Yis, faix, sir, so it would ; but 
here he comes, an' it's Mick, sure 
enough— the Isste taste in life, in li- 
quor, I think, by his wslk." 

As the sergeant spoke, the object of 
his remark approached, and the grey 
light of the morning was now sufficient 
to give us a view of him, as he half- 
walked, half-danced along, not keep- 



• It is impossible to conceive any trash more despicable than the slang songs which 
are current amiingst the common people in Ireland ; and this is the more to be la- 
mented, as the extreme susceptibility cf the people makes them liable to be easily 
moved to either good or e^il by their songs. Even the native Irish songs, as wc are 
Informed in Miss Brooke*s •♦ Reliques of Irish Poetry," are sadly interpolated with 
nonsensical passages, which have bern introduced to supply the place of lost or for- 
gotten lines ; and of humorous lyrical poetry, she says there was none in the Inn. 
guape worth translating. Moore lias given to the beautilul airs of Ireland beautiful 
worda ; but Moore is a poet for ladies and gentlemen, not for mankind. It may be, 
that there are uotmatirnals in Ireland, for a kindred spirit to that of Burns to work 
upon ; but the fact is but too true, that the poor Irishman has no song of even de- 
cent ability, to cbear his hours of merriment, or soothe the perk>d of his sadness. 
Honour and undying praise be upon the memory of Bums, wbo has left to us those 
songs which, like the breath of nature, from whose firesb iospiiation they waif cawhif art 
alike refreshing to the monarch and the down t 
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Hig witli ttriet erenneu te the line of 
bit nMTch. Hit figure, which must 
have reached the alritode of nearly sik 
Icet, was enwrapped in a long, loose, 
dark grey jock of freiie, beneath whidi 
thnre shone a waistcoat of bright yel- 
low ; his throat, which disdained the 
CQcombrance of * cravat, was left open, 
and the white ahirt-neek fastened 
nerely with a bit of blaek ribbon ; 
bis hat, of new felt, was fixed on the 
tide of his hesd, and in his right hand 
be Ihmrkhed a shillelagh, in time to 
the air he was singing, or, as they say 
IB Ireland, he '* humoured the tune ' 
with his stick. 

" God save you, Mick," shouted the 
scff|i:caBt. 

" God saTe yon^" replied the young 
■sail shortly ; and began to cut snother 
captT, looking down at his feet, and 
evidently wr^ped up hi attention to 
the " airp" he was practfsing. 

** la that the way, Mick, you pass 
your friends in a momin' ?" resumed 
the sergeant 

•• Oh, Mr Waddy, I ax your par- 
dmi," said the young man^ now recog- 
nising his interrogator; ''what ore 
you after upon the road so srely this 
mofuin*?^ 

•' What are you after ^oursOf, 
Mick } la it gain' to turn dandn' mas- 
tber yon are, that you practise your 
jigs out afore people on the road r* 

** No, in troth/' replied Mick, " I'm 
only raakin' my way home, f»ir an' 
asy, from Ned Murphy's wake, sn' a 

Crer o' fun we had ; there was to- 
ky in plinty, an' lashins of pipes, 
an' I believe the tobakky got into my 
bead a bit, an' 1 was just practisin' my 
steps, agin a danoe there's to be to 
nighty doun here below at the bam, 
sn' we're all to go to the berrin in the 
BMfnin • 

•• Was there no whisky at all at 
sU ?" asked the sergeant dryly. 

'' Oh, to be sure there was a little 
frcesT dthrop, jutt to keep us fVom 
fhllin asleep. But who are you afther 
this inomin'^ tell me ?" 

** Come here thin dose, an' spake 
say, Mick," said the sergeant; and 
bending down, he added in a whisper, 
'* We're after the ould soger, this 
momin', an' I don't think he's far oft; 
you didn't see anythin' of him this 
Way, as you come along, did you ?" 

** No, bo me soul if I fsm him, I'd 
ssske bin /W mo." 



'< Why ?" said the sergerat with the 
appearance of some surprise. 

*' I owe him a gridgr," wss the re- 
ply. 

^' What about ? he didn't rob y9m, 
did her 

'< No, bad luck to biro, but be 
pisoned (poisoned ) my dog Dan, when 
I was over at Mr Eagnall's, an' he 
wanted to stale the sheep. He gave 
the poor cratur a piece of pisoned liver, 
so he did; on' I heerd it fVom one 
that knew it ; an' so the nixt momin' 
whin I called Dan t'me, he comecraul- 
in' up, an' put his head atune my two 
knees, and be gev a sorrowful whine, 
just kk a christian, for all the work ; 
an' thin he tumbled doun an' died at 
toy feet." 

I could see tears come in Mick's 
eyes, as he recounted the fate of his 
dog. The sergeant smiled rather, for 
lie Itnew well enough the story of the 
dog, and had brought it round for a 
purpose of his own— and now 

-..— . Hs smiled to see 

Thai htU€ was io the oext degrat. 

" Hadn't you better come with us 
thin, Mick," he said, " and help to 
get a hould of the fellow, that he may 
be given up to law and justice ?" 

" Axin' your pardon, Mr Waddy," 
replied Mick, '' the devil a much I 
care for either law or justice, as you 
oall it ; but in the regard that he kill- 
ed Dan, an' I swore to be even with 
him for the same, I'll give vou all the 
help 1 can, if you want it.' 

•' That's a Ught fellow, Mick," said 
the sergeant ; *' I don't doubt but we 
might be the better o' the help of a 
smart chap like yourself, for I tell you 
he, that's the ould soger 1 mane, is 
somewhere viry near this, wit s cou[de 
of bastes — I've saruin information tnat 
he's to start about this hour o' the 
mornin', an' it might be an active fel- 
low's work to Uke him if the ould 
rogue is obstropolous." The sergeant 
spoke this speech with an authorita- 
tive yet confidential air, and laid nar- 
ticular emphasis on the last word, as 
if the use of it did no inconsiderable 
credit to his psru of speech. 

•' Be the powers," said Mick, slap- 
ping his knee, << I'll engage 1 know 
where he is, for it's what I heerd cowa 
looin' up a lane, about a hsyf a milo 
c^f^rom this, si if they wanted to bs 
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milked^ an' 1 know none o' the neigh, 
bora that has cattle abroad just now. 
•»Aba! my ould boy," he conti- 
nued, thinking aloud, " I'll have my 
revin^e o' ye yit." 

" The Tery place, Mick, 111 en- 
gage," said the sergeant ; " lade on 
asy, my boy, an' well follow — none o' 
your singin' now, bad look t'ye, but 
be as quite (quiet) as a cat goin' to 
stale crame." 

I had some doubts of the prudence 
of enlisting a man not perfectly sober 
in our expedition, but the sergeant 
assured me, " that a dron of liquor, 
when there wasn't too much of it, only 
help'd a man's courage, without doing 
him any harm in life," and we pro« 
ceeded onward, at a smart walk, to- 
wards the lane which had been men- 
tioned. Our halt with Mick, though 
it has taken some time to describNe, 
only occupied a few minutes, and the 
sun was yet scarcely visible above the 
horizon, when we reached the comer 
of the lane, and heard distinctly the 
lowing of the cattle as had been de- 
scribed. Here the two policemen who 
accompanied the sergeant dismount- 
ed, and fastening their horses to the 
stem of a bush, walked cautiously for- 
ward with Mick Kooney, while we 
followed behind on horseback. The 
lane appeared to be an old passage for 
bringing in manure,and carryingaway 

5 reduce from the interior lands ; the 
eep ruts in the clay shewed that no- 
thing had ever been done to form the 
road, while the high mud banks on 
either side, covered with trailing bram- 
bles, smoking with the heavy morning 
dew, gave the passage the appearance 
of a wide dry ditch. As we proceeded, 
we perceived that we were gradually 
approaching the cattle, and, at length, 
while getting through a sharp bend of 
the passage, at the end of which we 
expected to get in sight of them, a 
rustling of the brambles on one side 
caused our advanced guard to rush 
forward. A difference of opinion hap- 
pening among them as to the place 
from which the rustling noise came, 
one of the policemen, with his drawn 
cutlass in his hand, went forward 
about ten yards ; and, as he after wards 
related to me what befell him, I may 
as well bring it in here in its regu- 
lar place. The brambles, whidi had 
their roots in the bank at the other 
side from that which faced the lane, 
grew over the top of it, forming a 
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kind of arch, which partly rested on 
the top of the bank, and hung down 
over it, as has been said. Thrust in 
beneath this bramble arch, and ex- 
tended along the top of the bank, on 
the broad of his back, the sharp eyes 
of the policeman discovered the per- 
son, whom he had no doubt was the 
man we were in search of. It was but 
the work of an instant to dart his hand 
through the brambles, collar the man, 
and call upon him to surrender ; but 
ere the policeman's companions could 
come up, the man, tearing through 
the bramble covering, had sprung to 
his feet, and, pulling a pistol from his 
breast, discharged it at nis antagonist 
Happily, the perturbation of the mo- 
ment a little unsteadied his aim, and 
the heavy shot with which the pistol 
was loaded, did no more serious da- 
mage than that of carrying off* an en- 
tire whisker, a very small portion of 
ear, and a rather larger portion of hat- 
leaf from the policeman. 

The game was now fairly started, 
and the '' ould soger," for it was the 
man we were in search of, who had 
been discovered, seemed determined 
that it should not be so easily secured. 
Finding that his shot had failed of its 
effect, he sprung over the bank into 
the adjoining field, quickly followed 
by the policeman, in whom all the fury 
or combat had now been roused. The 
exciteinent of the moment had, 1 sup- 
pose, given additional strength to the 
muscles of the two men, for those be- 
hind, as well as the sergeant and my- 
self, who immediately threw ourselves 
from our horses, took some little time 
to get over the bank, which they had 
passed in an instant When we reach- 
ed the field on the other side, there was 
a kind of breathless excitement in the 
appearance of the chase, which almost 
chained us to the spot The robber 
was about five or six yards in advance, 
fleeing towards the boundary of the 
field, while his pursuer followed, with 
his cutlass uplifted, ready to cut him 
down, as soon as he should get near 
enough to strike. The flying man no 
doubt expected to find an ordinary 
hedge, or ditch, at the side of the field 
to which he was running, over which 
he would have leaped, and continued 
bis race; but it happened that that 
boundary of the field was fenced by 
a narrow belt of young trees— beech, 
and ash, and sycamore, and wild ap- 
ple, crowded together— thr^h whicOi 
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as soon as he approached it, he saw it 
was impossible to pass without being 
OTertaken by the avenger, ready to 
smite him with the edge of the sword. 
Upon the instant he wheeled about, 
and bounding towards his pursuer, 
grappled with him before he had time 
to make an effectual blow with his cut- 
lass ; and now they twisted and strug« 
gled together, like two bull dogs, when 
they have taken the death gripe of each 
other's throats. They fell together, 
and rolled over and over, until the 
robber, who, although the elder, was 
the stronger man of the two, tore him- * 
self from his antagonist's srasp, and 
raising himself up, got his knee upon 
the prostrate man's breast, and his hand 
twisted in bis cravat We now rushed 
forward with double speed to the res- 
cue, and I never saw a scene more hor- 
rible than the combatants presented 
when we got near them. The robber's 
face had been torn by the brambles, 
from which he made his escape, and 
had, besides, received a slight cut or 
two from the policeman's sword when 
be closed with him, so that his visage 
was well smeared with blood, while 
lumps of the clay, in which he had 
rolled, adhered to it here and there : 
add to this, that his small dark eyes 
deamed with a demon- like fury, as - 
be strove to strangle the man who lay 
beneath him ; and the hideous expres- 
sion of such a countenance may be 
easily imagined. The policeman's face 
was black with suffocation ; his eves 
were starting from his head, ana a 
fearful gurgling noise issued from his 
throat, while th« blood from his wound- 
ed ear flowed down upon his neck, 
and clotted the fingers of the robber, 
which, with determined gripe, were 
stopping the passage of his breath. I 
know not whether the victorious com- 
batant knew, until we wero close upon 
him, that he had other antagonists to 
deal with, but it was not till we wero 
very near him, that he threw the half- 
dead man from his grasp ; and catch- 
ing up the cutlass, which lay on the 
ground, and which he seemed to have 
forgotten, while endeavouring to dis- 
patch his adversary in a different man- 
ner, he retired backward to the trees, 
as if determined to fight it out to the 
last. 

We formed a semicircular line, at 
rather a respectful distance, in front 
of this fierce ruffian, who was called 
upon hy Sergeant Wadd/ to sorrend^ 



er, according to the manner and form 
by the law in that case provided. The 
reply of the robber, prefaced with a 
torrent of curses, was, that the first 
man who came near him, he would 
cleave his skull, just as " he'd split 
bogwood ;" and this threat he accom- 
panied with a menacing flourish of his 
weapon, which shewed, that if put to 
the proof, he was likely to use it with 
some effect 

*' Why thin," said the sergeant, draw- 
ing a pistol from his coat pocket, * ' may- 
be we'd make you suriindthur with- 
out goin' near you. I'll tell you what, 
bv my sowl it's in airnest I am, an' 
if you haven't a mind to give up 
yourself, an' your swoord, you'd bether 
just take a bit of a look round on the 
worlt, an' bid it good-by, for if you 
don't surrindthur, before you'd have 
time to reckon half a hundert of eggs, 
an' that's sixty, that I may never ate 
bread, but I'll shoot you dead where 
you stand 1" 

While the sergeant was delivering 
this minatory address, my attention 
had been partly taken up in observing 
the motions of our new ally, Mick Roo- 
ney, who had evidently some achieve- 
ment in view relative to the desired 
capture. He gathered up the skirts 
of his long coat, and turned them in, 
so as to form a bundle on his back, 
and leave his limbs free from the en- 
cumbrance of these frieze hangings, 
and grasping his shillelagh by the 
middle, lie advanced in a circuitous 
direction towards the robber, with his 
body bent forward, and every muscle 
apparently strained as for a spring, 
while he stealthily approached, like a 
tiger on the edge of a jungle, stealing 
forward to bound upon his prey. At 
the conclusion of the sergeant's ad- 
dress, the robber, either startled at 
the view of the immediate danger 
which threatened him, or involunta- 
rily following the advice which hsd 
been given him to look round on the 
world, and bid it farewell, relaxed 
from Uie firm and observing air of de- 
fiance which he had assumed, and for 
a moment looked upward. On the in- 
stant, Mick Rooney, though at the dis- 
tance of six or seven yards, sprung for- 
ward, and alighting close beside his 
man, he hit him beneath his sword 
arm with his cudgel, and at the same 
moment struck him violently in the 
back of the 1^ with his foot The 
cutlass flew from the robber's hand. 
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sheer o? er the top of the highest of 
the trees behind him, hit heels went 
into the BIT, and ht fell flat on his 
bsck, his head striking the ground 
with such violence, that for a mu 
nnte or two he lay at senseless as the 
sod on which he had fallen. 

" Whoo !" cried Mick Jam|nng into 
the air, flourishing hit cudgel over his 
head, anJ putting forth a yell of tri- 
umph, such as one might expect from 
an American savage, when he scatters 
the brains of his enemy at hit feet 
with a blow of his tomahawk, — " Hah i 
by Jasus, there's the Tipperary thrip 
fur ye that bates all Munster," he con« 
tinned. *' There now ; ye may take 
him, an' tie him up, like a bundle of 
sticks, and do what ye plase wid him ; 
if he pisons any more dogs, it's not 
Mick Uooney's fault, mind that, I tell 

Before the prostrate man had folly 
come to himself, bis wrists were bound 
together, with the same cravat whiefa 
a few minutes before he had twisted 
in order to strangle the policeman, and 
its owner, who speedily recovered ftam 
his semi, strangulation, assisted with 
no bmall good- will in binding him. 
The manner of the fellow woeo h« 
found himself irretrievably a capttvt, 
was sullen and ferocious ; be refused 
to move a step from wbero he had 
bfen seized, and the policemen were 
under the necessity or forcibly drag* 
ging him to the lane from WMch we 
had got into the field, where a rope 
being provided, one end was Hutened 
round his body, and the other to one 
of the policemen's horses, which pro* 
ceerling at a quiet walk, the prisoner 
had no choice but to walk after him, 
to the high road. 

We hidted at the flrst cabin we came 
to, the inmates of which received us 
apparently with more respect for our 
authority, than good*will to the work 
in which we were engaged. When a 
criminal is seized, except it be for some 
Very atrocious ofience, the natural 
impulse of feeling it rather to pity the 
captive ; while reaton rejoicet in the 
success of public Justice. Now the 
Irish, who are by no means a delibe- 
rative people, and who appear, more* 
ovir, to be possessed with an inherent 
disinclination to whatever the law or- 
dains, almost universally yield to the 
impuheof pity ivhen a criminal is de- 
tected, and would much rather assist 
to Mctie, thtn attitt to g;iMrd hish 
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In the present cate, however, the iQ« 
flnence of Sergeant Waddy, and the 
authority of his office, were sufficient 
to obtain tuch accommodation as he 
wanted; the prisoner waa placed in 
one comer, while at the other end of 
the room, such provuion at an Irish 
cabin can affi>rd, vis. potatoes, and 
milk, and eggs, were prepared fiar our 
party; it was remembered also, that at 
the " ould scger" was now to travel 
against his will, and under the civil 
authority, it might be a matter of dif- 
ficulty to prevail upon him to mardi, 
and orders were ittned to procure a car 
for hit conveyance to ClohmelL 

While theae mattert were in prepa^ 
ration, it luckily occiirred to me to 
ask myself what good I was doing in 
this robber-catching aflkur; and the 
queation brought to my mind, that I 
had a lost parchment to enquire after» 
the recovery of which would perbapa 
procure me a grateful and happv amile 
from Miss Evelyn, whose lovely faee 
I had yet only teen under circum* 
ttances of alarm or sorrow. But I felt 
wholly at a loss how to proceed with 
the fierce malefactor, who sat before 
me with a scowl of hatred upon hit 
brow; yet being awafe thai every 
hour which waa lost ia obtaining the 
rcquitite infbrmatioii, the ehanoe of 
making it available wat lesaeningf I 
resolved to take the sergeant into my 
confidence to a certain d^gree^ and ob* 
tain his asaittanee as a negotiator. 
Having deaeribed the parchment to 
him, bw a little ettav in the art of in* 
nocently lying, aa the copy of a deed 
which was wanted immecliateiy, and 
could not be obtained without consi- . 
derable expense, I told him of my 
anxiety to obtain tome clew to its dit- 
covery, which no doubt the pritoner 
could give, if his will could be brought 
to second his ability. '' Lave that to 
me, sir," said the sergeant, continuing 
the under tone in which our eolloquy 
had been held, " we'll get it out of 
'tm—oiily bad look to 'm, he looks to 
sulky.—- Lave the place, every mothtr'a 
towl o' yix," he continued aloudj and 
standing up, as he addreased about a 
doxen people, whom curiosity had 
brought together in the apartment to 
see the prisoner. — " Lave the place, I 
tell yiz, untul the gintleman an' me 
spakes to the prisoner about partiklar 
business." The house wat forthwith 
deared of all but the prisoner aad 
euraelvea. The atrgeani eleaied Ui 
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tbr<Nit, M one about to saj something 
important, and commenced addrettin^ 
bit prisoner after the manner follow- 
ing :— " Well, you thief o' the worlt^ 
70U tee what your ihricks has brovght 
70a to at last — Be my sowl, my lad, 
I think you're in a bad way— we seen 
enough this roomin' to hang you oa 
high as Gilderoy." There was no re- 
ply, at which the sergeant looked sur- 
Sri«ed, and then went on. — " Why, 
ad look to ye, robber as you are— 
you might have the manners to spake 
whin you're spoken to ; but in troth 
it's little that's good you know how to 
say, so maybe you're bother to honld 
your tongue. Only listen though to 
what I'm goin* to say t'ye. Whin Mrs 
Evelyn's house was robbed the night 
afore last — rimimbir I don't say you 
wor there, or that you worn't there—- 
but whoever was there, they tuk away 
a parchmint, that this gintleman,"— 
here with a graceful waftnre of his 
hand, the sergeant performed a kind 
of introduction of my person to the 
notice of the robber — *' has a great 
cnrosity to see. The divil a bit of 
good the parchmint can do you — t 
mane the roan that tuk it, whoever he 
was— an' as a frind is a good thing to 
have,' when one is in thronble, you 
might do worse nor make a frind of 
. this gintleman, be helpin' him to a 
sight of the same parchmint" 

At the close of this speech the pri« 
soner turned his sullen glance first 
upon me, and then steadily upon the 
srrgesnt's face, at if he would read 
therein something more than was to 
be gathered from his speech. Appa- 
rently he discovered cunning and si- 
nisier purpose in the conntenance of 
the sergeant, which determined his 
rpply. He seemed to feel a triumph 
in having seen through him, and with 
something like a sneer he answered,— 
" I think you couldn't do bethcr thaw 
to be after houldin' your prate, Mr 
Waddy — I'm not a parrot to be made 
to spake, beoause }0u have me in your 
cnge." 

*' O thin, be my rowl," said the 
sergeant, angrily, " it's in a stronger 
cage you'il be soon, an' you'll go up 
suirs to get out of it." 

This was a delicate allusion to the 
pansge from the prison to the scaffold, 
which in lefs serious circumstances 
migbthaveprovokedaBmile. ** You'll 
get DO good of him now," he continued 



to me in an under tone— ^' wait till he 
has had a ni^tht in Jail, an' he'll be 
more raisonabler." 

An hour or two had elapsed before 
the car was brought, on whieh the 
prisoner was plac«l, and we set for* 
ward towards Clonmell when the day 
was fast approadiing to noon. We 
had not proceeded more than a mile 
along the road, when the curioaitjr 
which our little cavalcade in some 
measure excited, seemed to be all at 
once eclipsed by an object of mudt 
greater interest, in advance of us upon 
the road, towards which the people 
were flyina along the sides of the 
fields ; and we could perceive, from a 
dbtant cloud of dust approaching us, 
that some proeession was coming for- 
ward. To the eager enquiry of what 
the matter was, addressed to some of 
the people running by, the rspid an- 
swer was, that '* the min" that were 
" to suffer" that day were coming up* 

'^ Sure enough it is, sir," taid the 
sergeant ; '^ an Lhod quite forgot it! 
There's tree min to be hung to-day, 
about five mile from this, for killin' 
an ould man an' his wife, and burnin' 
down the farm-houie where thev li- 
ved. They wor to be etnt to the place, 
for an examfde to the nayVreed, instid 
of hangin' thim at the front 0' the jail ; 
an' here they come." 

As he spoke a military guard made 
its appearance, and in a few minutes' 
we were involved in the midst of the 
awful procession. There is a sicken- 
ing horror comes over one's soul at the 
sight of three men going to be put to 
death for their crimes, which the sight 
of thirty thousand men, going to en- 
gage in deadly combat with one an- 
other does not produce. There b in 
the circumatances of an execution a 
dreadful certainty of the event— a 
horrible formality— a fearful bringing 
together of the ideas of the living man 
that is, and the dead man that is so 
soon to be— of life and strength strug- 
gling with death— with every thing to 
oggravate, and nothing to alleviate, ita 
bitteroe*a— and— in short, it must be 
a very unpleasant thing to be hanged 
against one's will, and it is a very 
sickening thing to look at another in 
such a predicament. I said that the 
procession was led by a guard of sol- 
dicra— then came three several cart, 
eadi supporting one of the doomed 
men, and by the side of each tbtrw 
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walked a Roman Catholic priest. The 
first man was eldlerlv;and the calmest 
of the three — locks that were slightly 
tinged with grey/ escaped from he- 
neath a white cap which he wore. He 
was pale, very pale, even his lips. They 
trembled, too, as did his hands also, 
while he told over a string of beads 
which he carried. The second had 
npon his face the flush which com- 
monly attends upon very excessive 
excitement. He trembled more vio- 
lently than the other, while he held 
in his hand a little dirty black book, 
which was, I suppose, a breviary, from 
which he appeared to wish to read, 
but ever and anon his glance was cast 
upon the crowd, with a wild purpose- 
less glare, such as I had never seen 
before, except in the intane. The 
third was anxious to play the bravado, 
and to appear reckless of his fate ; but 
the ghastly mockery of his behaviour 
was the most horrible of all. The 
miserable vnretch would strive to 
smile; but the force of simulation 
could but ill struggle with nature in 
such a dreadful plight, and the un- 
willing features fellaway into the ex- 
pression of abject deadly fear. The 
intense eagerness of the crowd, too, 
was very affecting, in the silence of 
its wrapt attention, or only interrupt- 
ed by a whispered expression of hor- 
ror, or pity, or an ejaculation of,— 
'' God be marciful to their sowls !" 

The procession was closed by an- 
other guard of soldiers^ and had soon 
passed, but it left an impression which 
could not, for some little time at least, 
be shaken off*. My attention was, 
however, rapidly carried from the ap- 

Searance of the men goin^ to suffer 
rath, to that of our prisoner, for 
whom the sight he had just witnessed 
must necessarily have had an interest 
of a very different kind from that 
which it imparted to any other of the 
company. I observed him narrowly, 
and I saw that it shook him to the 
very marrow. His face grew deadly 
pale, and then purple, and then pale 
again — ^a frantic notion of escape seem- 
ed to seize him, he made an effort as 
if he would jump off* the car to which 
he had been tied, and he put down 
his mouth, as if to tear asunder with 
his . teeth the handkerchief which 
bound his wrists. I saw his knees 
knock fearfully together, so that I al- 
most supposed be was going into a fitj 
and I called a halt, and got from t ca« 



bin by the road side, a cup of water 
which I brought, and i^ his hands 
were tied, 1 held for him to drink. 
For the first time, he looked like a be- 
ing with whom one could have some 
sympathy of feeling — ^he looked grate- 
ful, and becamemore composed, though 
still evidently in horrible fear for the 
fate which awaited him, and which 
the sight of the men going to be hang- 
ed had brought so strongly to his 
mind. 

We now arrived at Jim Barry's ca- 
bin, which we had left before day- 
break, and where we now proposed to 
rest some little time. 

I proceeded to the inner room where 
I had slept the night before, leaving 
the prisoner and his gviard in the outer 
apartment ; but I had not been long 
by myself, when the sergeant came in 
to tell me that the " ould soger" was 
grown very quiet, and wantea '' of all 
things to spake to me." I ordered him 
to be admitted, and the door to be 
closed; and after that due caution, 
seldom forgotten by those who have 
lived in England, to be careful how 
he might criminate himself by what 
he was going to say, I listened to his 
communication. 

" I'm an unfortunate man, sir," he 
said. 

" You are indeed," I replied. . 

'' I don't doubt but your honour 
knows iBome great people in Dublin," 
he continued— '* some people about 
the Castle, Idar say?*' 

" Well— suppose I do— what then ?" 

'* The polls sergeant said that your 
honour wanted greatly to get back a 
parchmint that was taken away from 
Mrs Evelyn's. Now, sir, I might help 
to get it for you, and I could give 
more information, that might be of a 
power of consequence in regard to' the 
pace of this part of the country, if I 
had a friend to help me out of this 
trouble that I'm in." 

'' Trouble ! is it by that light name 
you call the awful circumstances in 
which you stand— your life is forfeit- 
ed ; it is but this morning that you 
twice attempted murder**' I observed 
the terror fit coming on again, but he 
rallied quickly, and replied, — " I only 
resisted, your honour knows, when I 
was attacked ; and that's what any in- 
nocent man might do." 

It would be tedious to conttnne our 
dialogue; let it suffice to uj, that 
without any promise on my pm be* 
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Tond thai of uying that I would faith- 
tuUy repreaent whatever service be 
ihimld perform^ this precious scoun- 
drel proposed to guide us in the pur- 
suit of the robbers of Mrs Evelyn's 
house, and informed me^ that a man 
who had been a servant of the solici- 
tor of the old lady, and who knew 
how .careful he was of the deed of 
wjiich I was in search, had planned 
the robbery, in consequence of watch- 
ing the deed being taken home, and 
lurking about the windows until he 
saw it put up. He had taken it, sole- 
ly wijth the intention of extorting a 
large sum of money for its return, and 
had it now with him in the retreat to 
which he had gone with his compa- 
nions. The robbers, he told us, bad 
mme by a mountain-path towards Ca- 
hir, on their way to the neighbour- 
hiood of Kilworth mountain, where 
was their principal rendezvous; but 
there were several places on the way 
which they might have stopped at, 
and he offered to guide us by the track 
which they had certainly gone. After 
due consideration of the importance of 
losipg as little time as possitde, in fol- 
lowing up the pursuit of the robbers, 
it was determined to accent the offer of 
our prisoner to be our guide, and far- 
ther, that to avoid particular observa- 
tion, we would remain where we were 
until the approach of morning, and 
then go forward upon our journey. 

Two hours before day, we left the 
high road by a path which seemed fa- 
miliar to all of the party but myself, 
and I soon discovered, by the aid of an 
elderly moon, which for an Irish moon 
gave tolerably good light, that we 
were in a region of bog and mountain. 
Following the mountain path with 
our prisoner, who, for security's sake, 
was handcuffed to the most powerful 
man among our party of police, we 
continued our course at a rapid foot 
pace, in the direction he had indicated. 
It 1^ ua through what our party call- 
ed Mr Ponsonby Barker's mountain, 
and wound along the verge of a ra- 
vine or deep ^lley, with a mountain 
Stream, brawhog at the bottom, while 
the hiU side was broken, stony, and ir- 
regular. Here and there, a few wild 
sheep, startled by the approach of our 

n, and hurryiiig forward to gaze, 
eir manner is, with bewildered 
eyes at the object that surprised them, 
apprized us of the proximity of a o^ 
Imb. The poor on movntain proper- 
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lies in Ireland seem generally to be 
better off than the poor in the fertile 
plains. They hold their land at a low 
rent, and generally have, in addition, 
an extensive privilege over what is 
considered barren mountain. This 
they turn to good account for grazing 
young cattle, and beinj; usually weU 
supplied with fuel, they are altogether 
a more comfortable, as well as a more 
independent class of tenantry than the 
poor lowlanders. Volumes of mist 
were rolling up the stupendous sidea 
of the distant Gaiter motmuins, in the 
^y dawn of a chill autumnal morn- 
ing, when a turn in the path, which 
now skirted along the nigh road, 
brought us in fuU view of the little 
town of Cahir, sleeping in the' cold 
stillness of the half-hour that precedes 
sunrise. The first view of Cahir la 
striking and pretty. A steep irreguUr 
street, at the near comer of which 
stands the house of the Larly Glengall, 
is terminated by a bridge of many 
arches, through which glides ** the 
gentle Sutr," chafed, yet not angry, 
with some rude mis-shspen stones that 
eddy and whiten its surface. Beyond 
the bridge, and rising fVom the river, 
stand the ivy-mantled towers of Cahir 
Castle, while here and there is seen, 
peeping from its allejrs green, the 
scarlet coat of a sentry, pacing with 
measured step along some half-decay- 
ing rampart or guarded entrance. 
There are some modem buildings of 
hewn«stone, in a tasteful ornamental 
style of architecture, which, when seen 
in combination with the broad river 
and a conspicuous sheet of foam, where 
it flows over a mill weir, a little way 
up from the bridge, give an airy light* 
some appearance to the town, which 
is very pleasinp:, at least to a cursory 
visitor. Cahir is the principal head- 
quarters for cavalry in the south, and 
an officer's wife, an English lady, told 
roe the town itself was a *' nawsty 
dawty hole ;" but the horse- barrack la 
a mile from it 

Passing through Cahir, where we 
obtained an accession of several police- 
men to our party ; and ascending the 
hill on the other side, we quitted the 
high road, and strack into the flat, 
atony, poor ground on the left, and 
journeyed on through an uninterrsu 
ing country, except for the splendid 
boghts of the Gaiters, which surround 
It. After some time we reached a steep 
billy road dong the side of Kilworth 
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bally, the seat of i.ord Lismorei m t 
yock rorotntically beetling over tho 
Sttir, and turrouiuied vitb pUnUtioii»» 
spd beyond it waa pointod out to ma 
the town of <* nate Clogbeen," famoua 
ia toBg, aa tbat in wbich the gallant 
Sergeant Snap first met the captivating 
Mra Pbaidrig Carey. 

J should have soul that, as we passit 
ed along, varioua placea, according to 
the instruetiona of our prisoner, were 
eautioutly approached, as being possi« 
bly the hilling place of his confederaUs; 
but as he atill maintained that the 
poost liktrly place to find them was 
farther on. we proceeded without feel* 
itig much disappointment. As we now 
entered upon an enormoua boggy waste, 
we perceived towsrds its centre an en« 
ormous '' clamp" of turf, aa they call itin 
Ireland, being the general collection of 
the laboura of the diatrict in the way of 
peat- cutting, and piled there, to be 
drawn away as it might be required 
fur individual use. Within the recesses 
pf this " lone and dretiry pile," ou? 
priaoner informed ua we might oal« 
culate upon meeting with the man of 
whom we were in aearch, and we there- 
fore now began to make preparation 
for the aomewhat hasardoua service in 
which we were about to be engaged. 
The danger, however, as it turned 
out, existed only in anticipation, as, 
potwithatanding all the caution we 
eould use in making our way through 
the mesndering alliea of this huge ag« 
gregation of peat- sods, the robk^rs in 
thtir lurking plaoe got the alarm, and 
fled in an oppoaite direetion, gaining 
the bog, where no one less acquainted 
with it than themselves would dare 
to follow. Two of them, however, 
who were ao unluckv as to tumble 
over each other in their flight, and 
th?reby overthrow a wall of peats 
upon themselves, were so enungled aa 
to be unable to get out, and we not 
only captured them, but the entire 
baggage of the enemy, which they had 
left behind in their hiding place. I 
proceeded to examine this, and as 
chance would have it, the very first 
thing I took up was a leathern iMg 
tied with a string, from whence, after 
pulling forth a dead goose, a bottle of 
whisky, and a pair of oki breeches, I 
extracted the very parchment of which 
I waa in search. I felt that there waa 
t most unromantio fkeility about the 
icooftry of this doeumene, which yery 



uneatisihctcrily diminished the glory 
which I hoped to acquite by ito aequU 
aitioo ; nevertheleaa I rejoiced with 
an nnaelfiah joy, that, for the aake of 
ita true owners, it was recovered. 

And now, might I not speak of our 
further journey to Mitchclstoun, and 
of the magnificent castle thereof, and 
the noble lord ita owner, to whoea 
magiatcxial preaenoe we brought the 
captives, not of our bow and our spear, 
but of the falling wall of turf ; touch- 
ing which, one of the priaonera frel- 
ingly implored, << May bad luck saiie 
the aowls of thim thst made it !"— 
But I reckon, by my wearying fingera, 
that thia sketch has got well nigh far 
enough, and that it is time to cIom it ; 
yet I would linger a little longer, 
while I call to mind my second inter* 
view with that fair and gentk lady, 
for whoae aake I should have been 
glad to have encountered aomething 
more difficult than that which fortune 
preaentcd to me in the adventure I 
nave related. 

It was t fair and sunny noon when 
I approached Monnt Evelvn for the 
aeoond tim*— *the traeea or the rude 
devastation Of the robbers had alrt^dy 
disappeared, and the appearance of 
every thing around exhibited a happy 
union of Irish ornament with English 
neatness. Within the house, too, all 
was changed, and what, alas ! seldom 
strikes us when we remsrk a chanpe, 
all was changtd for the better. The 
rifled room was elegantly in order— *- 
the hsrp was restored to its proper 
plaoe, and so were the vases and the 
flowers. The old lady had recovered 
from her fright, and wore that air of 
composed politeness which so well be- 
comes old ladies ; her daughter waa aa 
lovely as beauty and gracefulness could 
make her, and thanked me with such 
energetic gentleness for the trouble I 
had nad on their account, and the 
great benefit I had conferred upon 
them, that I waa ashamed of the alight 
service I hsd performed. I assured 
her, that all the trouble I had had 
wsa much more than repaid by the 
pleasure of seeing her again, under 
circumstancea less unpleasant than 
those of our last meeting, and of feel- 
ing that I had, even in the slightest 
degree, contributed to the restoration 
of the propertv of which they had 
been so vioientfy deprived ; " but,** I 
continued, '' are you not afraid to con* 
tiniw to Hto here ^ I^qptcttdtoflnd 
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you prq>aring to leave a part of the 
country where outrafeeoui crime is bo 
oomfnon. I am myself almost terrU 
fled at the thought of what you will 
be exposed to by continuing here." 

•• Oh," the replied, •* you are too 
severe upon our neighbourhood ; it it 
true there are many outrages to be ]a« 
■Bented, sudi aa you know nothing of 
im England^ but we are not ao very 
bad." 

•*• We,* do you say? Ifyourcoun- 
tj were more wicked than that city of 
old, which Heaven amote with fire for 
iff sins, yet atill such a place aa Mount 
Erelyn would secure for it that meroy 
which is given to many wicked for the 
take of one good." 

*' Oh," ahe repKed, smiling, '^ you 
iMvebeen travelling to the 8outh, and 
brought home the privilege to flatter^ 
which they ray is acquired there ; but 
in very truth, though I have lived 
much more in England than in Ire- 
land, and, I am afraid, after all, like it 
better, still I do not think Ireland so 
very savage as it is commonly thought 
hi England. The kindness and devo- 
ted attachment of the eommon people 
are very great, and though they are 
liable to frightful explosions of pas- 
won" 

** And to breaking into houses in 
the night," I malidouslv interrupted. 

*' Nay," she said, '* that ia appeaU 
lug too mnch to personal feeling in 
the present instance ; yet, if I were to 
tell you how kindly they sometimes 
apoke, and with a certain air of pro- 
teetion in their tone and manner, even 
when they were robbing the house^ 
you would exonerate them of some of 
tb« sullen brutality which is to be 
found with the banditti of other coun« 
tries," 

'* I am very glad you have toM me 
of that," aald I ; "it may save tha 
Uves of the men who have been ta« 



" Their lives ! did you say ?" she 
teplSed, wiih much emotion ; *' Oh 
Heaven, how selfish I have been, ne- 
ver to have thought of the unhappy 
condition into which I might have 
known they have brought themselves. 
Indeed I Indeed ! they were not bru^ 
tal^not inhuman. If I might en>- 
treat of you to trouble yourself furi 
ther about this matter, do» for the aake 
of mercy, make intercession for them.^ 

Fair ladies, if you would know what 
It is that gives to beauty the roost 
bcautifiil expression, it is to plead ear^ 
neatly in the cause of mercy — the ra« 
ther, I believe, if you have dark blue 
eyea ; but that is a matter concerning 
which the learned are not unanimous, 
' I assured Miss Evelyn, that if the 
men were found guilty, when thejr 
were tried, I should use every exertion 
to represent their conduct aa favour- 
ably as it deserved to be represented, 
for a commutation of ptinishmfnt* 
They were convicted, and the applica- 
tions made were succ^ful. Their 
lives, after much deliberation and he» 
siution, were spared, and once more 
I earned thanks that I shall long re* 
member. 

It was some three or four months 
after this, when I was taking some 
coff^ in the Imperial Hotel in Cork, 
that I chanced to Uke up a Clonmel 
newspaper, and accidentally looking to 
that important corner of a country 
paper, dedicated to the nameaof those 
who have been so ungracious as to get 
married before us, I read the folio w« 
Ing:— " J^Iarried, on the 10th instant, 
by the Very Reverend the Dean of 
Cioghran, Captain Frederick Clutter* 

buck of the Regiment of Lancers^ 

to Louisa, only daughter of M. Eve* 
lyn of the Mounts near Clonmel^ 
Esquire." 

1 he coffee in Cork is extremely bit* 
ter— perhaps they roast it overmueb* 
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Sir, 



TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD 8 MAOAZIKS. 



The paper which I now send yon^ after heing prepared for publication, I 
narrowly rescned from the flames. Its author was of opinion, that the time 
bad gone by when it might be useful ; and as the view which he has felt him- 
self obliged to take of the important subject to which it relates, is in opposi- 
tion to those of his most valued friends, he was not desirous to give it a publi- 
dtyi which might give pain to those whom he dearly loves and venerates, 
while he feared it could be productive of no adtanti^^. I have, however, 
succeeded in overruling his determination ; and I hope you will give it a place. 
I do not, however, by any means desire that you should pledge yourself to the 
line of argument which he has adopted. It does not transgress those limits of 
fair discussion to which your pages have been always open ; and while the 
writer differs from those whom he opposes, in the means, he agrjses with them 
in the end. He is as sincerely anxious as they arc for the progress of the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, only he doubts the expedience of the precise line of 
proceeding at present adoptea, for the purpose of producing a result so desi- 
rable. I am. Sir, 

Yours, &c 

An Irish Protestant. 

DttbUn, 13th June, 1829. 



Report of the Proceedings at the first Meeting of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Auxiliary to the British Society for Promoting the Religious Principles of 
the Reformation, Held at the Rotunda, the lUh and 1 5th of December, 
1827. Dublin : Printed for the Society. 



Op the ** new Reformation" in Ire- 
land much has been said. We have 
not been inattentive or incurious ob- 
servers of the progress of events in 
that country, and only waited for such 
a developement of the principles which 
have been at work, as might afford 
some certain indication of their ulti- 
mate result, and justify us in calling 
the attention of our readers to them 
with an earnestness proportioned to 
their importance. But although, as 
yet, it would be hazardous to pro- 
nounce a definitive sentence, we can- 
not any longer forbear offering such 
general observations as the case sug- 
gests : an association has been formed, 
comprising many of the best and most 
influential members of the communi- 
ty, having for its object the diffusion 
of those principles by which our fa- 
thersachievcd their emancipation from 
the see of Rome ; and the wiftdoro of 
the plan suggested^ and the efficiency 
of the measures pursued, come fairly 
before us as topics of roost interesting 
speculation. 

With those in whom zeal for the 
demolition of Popery outruns the dis- 
cretion which snould render them 



anxious to build up a better system, 
upon more solid foundations, we must 
be content to pass as being marvel- 
lously cold and dull to the business 
which they have in hand. Theirs are 
not our notions of faith and orthodoxy ; 
with us the exposure of error is no sub- 
stitute for the discovery of truth ; and 
we have studied the providence of God, 
both in the moral and in the natural 
world, to very little purpose, if the 
violent extirpation of opmions long 
received, before a suitable provision 
has been made for the inculcation of 
better, be fraught with any other con- 
sequences than, those of scepticism, 
extravagonce, and eccentricity: but 
wariness and circumspection by no 
means argue indifference in a good 
cause; and great injustice would be 
done us if we were supposed indiffe- 
rent to the evils of Popery in Ire- 
land. — Far, indeed, are we from un- 
der-rating the mischiefs which must 
ever attend upon that demoralizing 
system, even as the shadow attends 
upon the substance. It may be briefly 
described as the eclipse of the Gospel: 
wherever it exists, deeply rooted and 
widely extended are the errors which 
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must preriil ; errors ooncemiDgy not 
only the rule of faith, but the Ibund- 
•tion of goyemment ia civil society. 

The state of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland is very pecuHari 
and not to be fully understood with** 
out adverting to mixed religious and 

C»litical considerations. The penal 
wsy enacted at the period of the Re- 
volution, were of the severest charac« 
ter, and must, if persevered in, have 
cnuheii those against whom they were 
directed. Had they been vigorously 
enforced, even for three generations. 
Popery must necessarily have been ex- 
tinguished. But, although there was 
much reason to apprehend danger to 
the then newly-establisbed govern- 
ment, from the faction upon whose 
overthrow it was founded, yet were 
the privations inflicted upon them, as 
muoi the fruits of party zeal as of po- 
litical foresight. Popery was the bug- 
bear by which the atheists, the liber- 
tines, and the republicans, who, to a 
large extent, wielded the Whig inte- 
rest, were enabled to excite the fer- 
ment necessary for their own selflsh 
ends ; and the penal laws were enact- 
ed as much for the purpose of spiting 
their rivals, as of crushing those whose 
prindplea might lead to tne overthrow 
of Jbe constitution. — It is not a little 
curious and amusing to observe, at 
the present day, how completely thai 
partv have changed their ground. For- 
merly the popuur topic was the dan- 
ger of Popery; and then they were 
foremost in getting up flctitious plots, 
which remain the disgrace of British 
history, and enacting a code of laws, 
the severity of which justifled the 
saying " that it was written in blood." 
Now that it is fashionable to regard 
Poptry as only ridicnlous, and that 
men's apprehensions are converted in- 
to contempt, the Whig party have af- 
ftcted popularity by bewailing the un- 
happy condition of their poor Romish 
brethren, deploring the privations to 
which they are subject, and clamo- 
rously contending for " Catholic 
Emancipation." 

It will readily be supposed that 
enactments, proceeding more from 
faction than principle, (no matter 
what the danger which would, in real- 
ity, have justified them,) were not 
. very literally enforced when no party 
purpose was to be answered by their 
obatrvanee. In the very worst of 
tinea the Roman Catholic religion 
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subsisted bv connivance, if not by to- 
leration; tne rigour of the law was 
tempered by the humanities of life 
and the courtesies of society ; and the 
repeal of the heaviest part of the penal 
code, when it afterwards took place^ 
was almost like a sentence of deadi 
against a dead man, so completely had 
the obnoxious enactments been supers 
annnated by neglect or deauetude. 
But what failed to crush was effectual 
to combine. Instead of extinguishing 
the Roman Catholics as a sect, the 
measures which were taken only ser^ 
ved to unite them as a party. Con* 
cession followed concession, until every 
galling enactment was repealed. Every 
thing, in short, was conceded, but what 
alone was thought necessary to gua« 
ran tee the integrity gf the constitu- 
tion. But it is easier to remove the 
reality of grievance than the habit of 
complaint. An appetite for politic«] 
power may be excited and encouraged 
to such a degree, that, literally, it 
" grows by what it feeds on." And it 
has been remarked of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, that they have waxed bolder 
and more audacious in their demamls, 
in exact proportion as they have expe- 
rienced liberality and favour. The 
much that has been granted seems 
only to have exasperat^ their resent- 
ment for the little that has been re- 
tained ; and the agitators seem more 
disposed to glory in martyrdom under 
the few privations that still remain, 
than to acknowledge or enjoy the va« 
luable conatitutional privileges for 
which they are indebted to l^islative 
indulgence. 

Hsid the desire of converting the 
Irish natives been sincerely entertain- 
ed by the government at the time of 
the Revolution, other measures un- 
doubtedly would have been adopted, 
concurrently with the laws intended 
for the securing the succession of the 
house of Hanover. The church would 
have been upheld with dignity, and 
exhibited to advantage; promotions 
would have been regulated by moral 
and theological, rather than personal 
and political considerations ; attempts 
would have been made with earnest- 
ness and efficiency to soothe the pre« 
judioes and enlighten the minds of the 
Roman Catholica ; and a series of mea- 
sures would have been instituted and 
continued, by which, despite all ob- 
atructions, thle circle of light muat gra- 
dually have gained on the circle of 
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darknets, and undrt the operation of 
which it would have been roorally im« 
possible that Ireland should have con« 
tinued so long unreclaimed. But the 
Whi^s were lords of the ascendant 
X«ow church principles bore sway. The 
binhest qualifications for the episcopal 
office would have been neutralised by 
the suspicion of any undue attachment 
to the doctrine of the divine right of 
lyings. A single error in the poiitieal 
ere^ attainted the competency of the 
brightest parts, the profoundest leara« 
iiig, the u*ost exalted virtues. The 
churchy in a word, was used for the 
QDUvenience of the state ; it was de« 
seerated by a subserviency to merely 
secular and political objects. In Ire- 
land, it was regar«ied by the lay com* 
munity with a ravenous rapacity; and, 
by the flagitious withholding of the 
agistment tithe, the clergy were, in 
Btany insunces, reduced to the condi* 
tion of paupers. This measure, as 
iinpolitie as iniquitous, necesaiuted 
the union of small livings. Tbns, 
while the flock was multiplied, the 
psstors were diminisbed ; and this to 
a degree that amounted, in some cases, 
to the withholding of all religions ia- 
struction. Meanwhile, the same prm- 
dples which ltd to a neglect of all the 
spiritual concerns of the churdi, and 
to a disregard for its righta and inte* 
rests, were favourable to the progress 
ttf dissenterism, and gave no iuconsi« 
derable countenaaoe and encourage* 
uent to Popery. The Churcb of Eng- 
knd was viewed with suspicion, ami 
treated with neglect and iajustice, 
while sects of all descriptions increa- 
sed and mitltiplied under projceta of 
toleration and biik of indemnity, as 
if dissent were a privilege, not an in« 
dulgenee. Popery itsHf became, at 
length, sttbordinately established by 
law; and an annual parliamentary 
grant, for the support o^ the seminary 
at Maynooth, is a principal n>eaas oi 
educating and eqnip|Nng a large pro- 
poitioQ of the Roman CatboHc pnest* 
hood in Ireland. 

Thus, while the preTalence of Whig 
prineiples served to pauperise and de- 
secrate the cbnr^, they served also t« 
inoease dissent, and to enridi and 
etublish Popery. The church was so 
. ill adnunistered as to fomisb an ex- 
cnse far the one ; and the stale was 
SQ ill adnscd, as to be indnced t»coii* 
tribvlt to the support and mainte- 
MDctff tb«oiber« It is no woiMkr, 
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then, that enlightened Proteatantisoi 
should not have made very rapid ad* 
ranees; snd nothing but the oren* 
ruling providence of God eould have 

grevented it from having rery sensi* 
ly declined. 

But it has not deelined ; on the eoD« 
trary, we have good grounds for be- 
lieving that Protestantism, notwith- 
standing all the causes that have been 
in operation to let and retard it, has 
made more way than, humanly spesk- 
ing, eould have been expected. Wo 
retier the reader to the digest of the 
evidence, taken before both Houaesof 
Parliament, on the state of Ireland, by 
Messrs Phelan and O'Sullivan, for a 
moat luminous summary of the vari- 
oifts opinions respecting the compara* 
live numbers of the Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, and the grounds upon 
whicb they are entertained. From the 
moat extensive enquiries, it appears 
that they bear to each other the pro* 
portion of a liuie more than two and 
a half to unity. But any statement 
of the comparative numbers of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants aflbrda bat 
a very iraperliect view of the aetual 
drcumstauces of Ireland. The suie 
of society requirea to be considered, as 
it has been a£&cted by the ▼arions 
causes that have been acting upon it 
during the last century, and which 
render any suggestions, founded upon 
a supposed analogy between that coun- 
try and this, to the last degree mis- 
taken and dangerous. 

To maintain that laws, of the de- 
scription of the disabling sUtutcs, as 
they were in tbrce in former times, 
must have had a very injurious tfScti 
upon the character ot* the people, is not, 
by any means, to maintain that there 
exiated no necessity for their enact- 
ment. As long as they continued to 
operate with lull severity, they roust 
have reduced one party to a sute of 
abject slavery, crushing energy, and 
extinguishing hope ; and inspired the 
other with an intoxication of triumph, 
very likely to manifest itself in acta of 
severity and injustice. Although it 
is an undoubted truth that their opera- 
tion was mitigated by Plrotcsiant phi* 
kuuhropy and benevolence, yet who 
can deny tl^t their efi^cts, considered 
■Mrely with reference, to those who 
were obnoxious to tbeni, were hwai- 
Haling and deplorable? The ■s—inc, 
whoae frensy renders it nsBSwaty 19 
Md hhn in strict ciwiliewon Wf 
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dily endtirea ihM etltiiif ly t« tong as 
it eontiDvefl, but eten when rdurniiig 
KMon nMiy juttifjr tbe striking &ff (rf* 
bi»feU0n, caonot immediately resume 
tlw perfect use of bis HmbSk It is 
ivtD to witb poKdcftl tbraldoro> where 
*' tb* iron has entered iMo tbe soul ;" 
U breaks down, or keeps down, tbe 
^vaeter of a people, babituates them 
to a low estimate of their moral or po« 
tttical worth, and reeoncilcs them to a 
Iftme aeqaiceeence in a condition of 
Uflt, wbieb, to men otherwise situated, 
would always appear tbe extreme of 
mkerj and degradation. Now, in 
aonietbing like this condition, we con«* 
eeiTO the Irish to have been, at the 
time when gorernment deemed it wise 
to relax the severity of the penal code, 
ond throw open to them tbe rich fields 
of commeree, agrioultore, and speeu* 
ktieo. Polittcai privileges and the 
power of acquiring weolth were tti^ 
deniy mperinduced upon habits of sU« 
Tery, insteail of having grovm out of 
the improving dicum^tances of the 
people; and the oonsequences were 
such as might have been easily antid- 
poted; vis. tbe sudden creation of a 
sentry, vulgar, purse-proud> arrogant, 
ood overbearing ; the rapid multipli* 
oatioo of a peasantry, inured to priva« 
tiooa, and willing to become the rent* 
or* of land, upon terras soarcely lea- 
▼log them tbe means of subsistence ; 
tbe erection into importance of a raee 
of lendbolders, who take advantage 
of the inordinate desire for thepos* 
session of a *' bit rf ground" which 
actuates a swarming population, who 
are content 

•• To 4raw natritioB, propagate, and rot," 
under circumstances that would dis* 
trk«s a humane mind, if contemplated 
as the lot of the inferior, and scarcely 
inferior, domestic animals* 

Such are the circumsunces of Ire' 
land ; and to such a state of society 
are tbe metsnres of '' reform<ition" to 
be adjustetl. As assuredly as Popery 
is connatural with barbarism, so sure* 
ly will it continue to prevail until the 
oondition of the people be improved* 
And we do not so much rely upon im« 
moving their oondition by banishing 
Popery, as upon baninbing Popery by 
improving thtrir condition ; and this in 
tb« first instanee, by increased vigour 
la the ex€Oution of tbe laws, and theui 
by soeb measures as may tend, gradu^ 
0%, lo put the relation between land* 
iMd ofld ttaant opoo ^ omdo footing 
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that subsists in England, giring the 
latter an Interest in the improvement 
of the ground, and the former en in* 
terest in the improvement of the people^ 
The wretched drudge, who is assailed 
by the cries of a starving family, and 
only too happy when, by working from 
sunrise to sunset, he can earn fbr them 
and for himself a scanty meal of po* 
tatoes, has no leisure for abstract con* 
siderations. Let him, however, be 
set somewhat at his ease, and surround* 
ed by the humble comforts to which 
every subject of the British govern* 
ment should ftel himself entitled by 
honest industry to a«pire, and some 
traits of rationfu refiection may be et* 
pected. 

But even if the circumstances of 
the country were more favourable 
than we believe them to be to the pro* 
gresa of reason, we do not consider tho 
** Reformation Society" calculated to 
acromplish any greater extensive good# 
Reformation implies two things, vis.| 
the overthrow of error, and the esta* 
blishment of true religion. The " Re* 
formation Society" comprises religion* 
ists of varioua denominations ; it is a 
heterogeneous amalgamation of dis« 
senters, of slmost every species, with 
members of the Church of £ngiand« 

*' Black spirits and white, 

Blue spirits and grey, 
Mingle, minglt*, mingle, 
IFhite they nUttgle may,** 
Kow granting, for a moment, that thia 
medley of creeds, this concrete of con* 
tradictories in religion, is well calou* 
lated for making an aggressive attack 
upon Popery, is it well calculatt^d tor 
promoting ttie ends of true religion f 
for promoting what may be truly call* 
ed " the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace?" We unhesitatingly 
answer, no. The very Insunt tho 
members of the " Reformation Soiie* 
ty" shall have succeeded in theif 
work of demolition, their confederaey 
Irill be at an end : as soon as ever tho 
strongholds of Popery shall hate fall* 
on before them, their band of brother- 
hood will be dissolved ; they will no 
longer know each other as friends, but 
as emmies. The Bsptist, the Mora* 
vian, the Independent, the Calvinist, 
will each contend for the maintenance 
and establishment of the systems to 
which they are respectively atuehed, 
and the country wUl be divided and 
agitated by their conflicting preteo* 
sions. A presumptuour laUtudo o( 
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belief win htve ttlcoeeded to an abject 
reUgiout credulity; the blind confi- 
dence at present reposed in the priests 
will be supplanted by an addiction to 
beady and intemperate enthusiasts^ or 
artful and designing hypocrites and 
impostors* who are but too likely to 
engage them, for their own weak or 
wicked ends, in perilous and precipi- 
tate courses, alike alien from the ends 
of good government and sound reli- 
gion. 

At the meeting which took place in 
Dublin* and of which the publication 
before us gives an account* the speech 
which appears to have been received 
with most applause* and which drew 
forth the marked approbation of the 
Archbishop of Dublin* consists chiefly 
of advice to the younger controversial- 
ists* and suggests* amongst other valu- 
able hints* tnat they should not be con- 
tent with merely refuting the false doc- 
trine* without setting beside it the 
doctrine that is true. The speaker's 
words are these : 

" The next suggestion 1 would oifer 
is* that in controversy you alwsys place 
the true doctrine by the side of that which 
you impugn ; there is no more effectual 
mode of exposing error than by subject- 
ing it to a comparison with truth. Jt 
often happens* too, that the mind of a 
sincere man becomes embarrassed by the 
reasonings into which he has been mis- 
Jed, and tliat he is not in possession of 
the power necessary to extricate him 
from his perplexities. All know how 
mighty the influence has been of the great 
doctrines of Christianity, when presented 
faithfully, and in their simplicity, to even 
disturt>ed minds— how the foculties, and 
affections, and hopes, settle and rest up- 
on the momentous truths towards which 
they are directed, and how the laUaey of 
former hopes and opinions is manifested 
by the light proceeding from what is per* 
manent and true. Many a man lives 
within the ChuKh of Rome* dissatisfied 
with its doctrines, but unable to disen- 
tangle the perplexities with which it has 
encompassed him. It should, no doubt, 
t>e your part to assist in extricating him 
from his embarrassments, and for this 
purpose you should, wherever it is prao- 
ticubie, teach him to unravel the meshes 
of argument within which he is held, and 
when his habits or his powers have not 
accomplished him for such a task, show 
him the true doctrine^show him what 
the Scripture approves and reason ac- 
knowledges; and, more powerful than 
ingenuity and argument, the t^uth shall 
tei bin free," 
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This IB excellent advice, but how 
is it to be followed by the '* Refortna- 
tion Society ?" They ma^ all agree 
that the Church of Rome is in error ; 
they may all assist in the exposure 
and refutation of that error ; — but are 
they agreed amongst themteWes as to 
what ** the truth^' is? And if not, 
how can they set it forth* or act toge^ 
ther for its propagation ? 

One of the speakers* Mr M'Ghee* 
adopts a line of observation which we 
think but little calculated to answer 
any rational end. His notions are in* 
tended to be most anti- Papistical* and 
appear to us to be as uncharitable* ex« 
travagant* and unscriptural* as Uiose 
of the Papists themselves. Verily* if 
the conversion of the Roman CathoUca 
of Ireland necessarily imply theiradop- 
tion of the sentiments of this gentle* 
man* we know not what they will gain 
by tbe change. 

** It is my full conviction, (says he) 
that tbe principles and teachers of their 
religion do not set forth that salvation as 
the only refuge of their immortal souls* 
but turn their minds from that salvation 
to fictions of humsn superstition and * re- 
fuges of lies,* which shall t>e swept off 
when heaven and esnh shall be rolled 
away, and leave those who have been so 
unhappy as to rest upon them* naked* 
shivering, guilty, and condemned, to 
PEaisu raoM the presence of THxm 

Goo FOR EVER." 

We thought it was confined to the 
Church of Rome thus ** to deal damna- 
tion" upon all who dififer from her. 
But Mr M'Ghee is one of those who 
furnish a proof that extremes are near- 
est; and it is rather unfortunate for 
himself that that gentleman* when he 
turned his back upon Popery* should 
have pursued a course by which he 
has been carried out of Christendom* 
and landed upon a terra firma of bi- 
gotry as gloomy and inexorable aa 
anv that he could have relinquished. 
Other speakers are more rational ; but 
it may hie truly affirmed* that the theo- 
-logy> if It may be so called* of the 
Rev. Mr M'Ghee* is the leaven with 
which the whole mass of the " Refor- 
mation Society " is leaverted* and the 
spirit which sctuatea that gentleman 
the came that may be expected to 
characterise all its proceedings. Such 
being tbe case* we sec not how it can 
efi)*ct any extensive good* and there ia 
but too much teaaon for thiaklog that 
it may do nodi barai. The Rmmq 
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CBtholks ire called upon to do litUe 
More than abandon the guidance of 
their priests^ and become^ for them* 
•elreg^ interpreters of the Holy Scrip- 
tores ; self-direction is proposed to be 
■ttbatituted for mis- direction. They 
are encour^ed to embark on the peril- 
oos ocean of controversy without chart 
or compass ; and to undertake a voy- 
age of disooi^ery in <)uest of truth, 
without even the rudiments of that 
knowledge which would enable them 
to proceed on tbeir course with safety. 
To our minds, this is extremely dan- 
gerous; it roust beget a presumptuous 
aeif-confidenoe to be deprecated equal- 
ly with the most abject credulity, and 
ensure the perpetuation of religious 
diaoord. 

Indeed, we cannot conceive much 
eventual benefit to result from any 
ezpesores of the errors of Popery, that 
is not combined with an enlightened 
demonstration '' of a more excellent 
way," for the attainment of the ends 
of true religion. Nor do we know 
bow a society, which comprises every 
variety of religious professor, from the 
Arroinian to the Supra-lapsarian, can 
agree in recommending a sound and 
scriptural foim of faith in the room 
of the errors which are to be abandon- 
ed. They may agree in much re- 
specting what ia to be pulled down ; 
taey can agree but in little respecting 
what is to DC built up: thus the work 
of demolition may go on even at the 
expose of edification ; and converts 
pQultiply at the expense of Christian- 
ity. Prgudices may be aggravated, 
paasions may be inflamed, a fanatical 
zeal may be infused and propagated, 
which would divide father against son, 
and brother against brother ; and the 
awful saving of our Lord would be a 
second tune fulfilled, '* that he came 
not to send peace upon the earth, but 
a sword." Now this, we conceive, 
could not be, at the present day, either 
necessary or expedient. The lioman 
Catbolios are held in blind subser- 
viency to the dtcutes of a self-styled 
infallible Church ; many essential 
tniihs, and many pernicious errors, are 
incorporated in their system. To 
produce any effect upon them, which 
would really deserve the name of re- 
formation, requires much caution and 
discrimination ; and the best mode of 
proceeding, we are persuaded, would 
be, to combine the " $uaviter in mode " 
with the "fortUer in re," and to ad- 
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mif what is true, and approve' of what 
ia good, in their mode of faith and 
practice, while we endeavoured to cor- 
rect what is false, and eradicate wha;t 
is evil. 

It not a little moves our wonder, 
that some of the eminent individuals 
in connexion with this Society do not 
see the^ obvious advantages which, in 
a contest with the Roman Catholics, 
would attend the adoption of exclu- 
sively Church of England principles. 
Upon what vantage ground did Cran- 
mer and Ridley stand? They were 
less actuated by hostility to Popish 
superstitions, than by a cautbus an- 
xiety for the discovery and establish- 
ment of truth ; and proceeded in the 
great work of unfolding the genuine 
doctrines of the Gospel, which had 
been so long disguised by priestcraft, 
or mistaken by ignorance, with more 
judgment, learning, and discrimina- 
tion, than any of the other more sweep- 
ing reformers. The respect which 
they paid to ecclesiastical antiquity 
was a striking feature in their pro- 
ceedings ; their retention of many of 
the ceremonies, and of much of the 
discipline, of the ancient Church, was 
not more wise in itself, than respect- 
ful dnd conciliatory towards their 
opponents. Religion was disencum- 
bered, without &ing denuded; and 
ample provi&ion made for every moral 
and social want of her votaries, while 
yet they were encouraged, boldly en- 
couraged, ** to stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ had made them 
free." And thus has arisen a system, 
not only in all respects more congenial 
with Scripture, and more accommoda- 
ted to the wanta of man, but also less 
repulsive to those from whom we ori- 
ginally dissented, and more likely to 
attract their confidence and secure 
their afl^tious, than any other with 
which we are acquainted. Indeed, 
we can scarcely contemplate the finish- 
ed work of our reformers, and regard 
them as ordinary men. We confess a 
love and reverence for the mild graces 
of our venerable religion, as they have 
caused them to beam forth, which hss 
grown with our growth, and strength* 
ened with our strength ; and the more 
extensive our acquaintance has been 
with the rise and fall of contemporary 
sects, the deeper has been our grati- 
tude for, and the higher our admira- 
tion of a form of faith, which, in pro- 
portion as it is duly cultivated^ bnnp 
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ilt Totariet, m it were, into the be* 
Dignant presence of the Satiour. It 
ie the spirityal counterpart of our iin« 
fivtUed Conttitudon. Its regimen 
combines goyemment with liberty; 
its litur^ exemplifies form and cerc- 
mon J mrinistenng to pure and elevated 
piety; and in its articles, doclrine> 
and practioe» faith and holiness, truth 
and righteousnesa, are so blended, aa 
%9 knd each other mutual strength 
and embellishment, and inspire the 
ferrent wish that what have been thus 
so happily Joined tegether maj never 
be disunited. ThU is the substitute 
ilfhich we desire to see proposed in 
thb toom of the errors which the 
" Kefortnation Society " seek to ex* 
plode* It beats the same relation to 
Jpopery that a comely matron bears to 
a painted doll ; (not to ute the more 
epproMous similitude that is some* 
times, we think indiscreetly, in the 
mouths of the reformers ;) and the 
enquiring and intelligent Koman Ca<« 
thdic would find, upon examination, 
that it contained the substance of all 
the exerUence for which he has given 
credit to his own system, without ite 
concomitant drfwbacks of absurdity, 
krationality, and superstitfon* 

The doctrine of the real presence, 
to expiate the heterodoxy of which the 
fires of Sroithfidd wero lighted, dn« 
ring the reigns of Henrv VIII. and 
tbe first Mary, is that which is now in 
vogue amongst such divines of the 
Church of Rome, as desire to produce 
any reconciliation between their creed 
and right reason. Of the doctrine of 
absolution, the same may be said : it 
is now defended by the ablest Popish 
writers, ss being the same in substance 
with that of the Church of England. 
The genuine popish notions on both 
these important doctrines are still, we 
well know, extensively maintained; 
but the degree in which the more li- 
beral and better-informed of the Ro« 
nan CatlK^ clergy have slidden into 
a more lax and protestant mode of 
epeaking concerning them, abundantly 
proves their anxiety to accemmodate 
their system to the growing capacities 
and expanding views of the members 
•f their own communion. The died* 
pline of the two churches ie nearly the 
same ;^the reverence with which our 
refsrmers regarded ecclesiastical antl- 
q«ty, not sufl^ing them to innovate 
eas spti s H y in that particular ; aa they 



were able to trace from the esrliaat 
timea what corresponds precisely 19 
the orders of bishops, priests, and det* 
oons. The government, then, betng 
the same, the orders the same, many 
of the doctrines the same, and the Re 
man Catholics themselves so anxioue 
to repreaent others as but little difib* 
rent, we feel surprised that those en* 
lightened members of the Church of 
England, whom we recognise aroongsl 
Ae patrons and promoters of the " Re« 
formation Hociety," have not seen the 
obvious pdicy of holding up to the 
admiration of their benighted bre« 
thren, a system of faith and doctrine in 
all retpecta so likely to satisfy their 
understandings, conciliate their afl^ 
tions, and win them from the errora 
of their ways. 

Equally extraordinary, we confesSi 
appears the adoption, by those enlight- 
ened men, of precisely such an instru« 
ment as this *' Reformation Society.** 
Is there not something strangely incon« 
gruous, to the well-regulated mind, ill 
this ill-assorted combination of church* 
men, sectaries, and secedera ? Is not 
their agreement calculated to excite 
suspicion, and are not their difierences 
likely to produce distrust, in those 
whom they are deairous to inspire with 
confidence ? Is it possible for a think* 
ing Roman Catholic to refiect at all 
upon the subject of his religion, with* 
out asking, — if he is to abandon the 
opinions in which he has been brought 
up, for what are these to be abandon- 
ed ? Is he to agree with the CalvinisC 
or the anti-Calvinist, the Independent 
or the Episcopalian ? Or roust he os* 
dilate pCTpetually between the scrip- 
tural soundness of Mr O'Sullivan and 
the fanatical extravagance of Mr M'* 
Ghee ? Amid the deafening and dis* 
tracting cries, which arise on every side, 
of *« Lo I Christ is here," and " Lo ! he 
is there," are the gentlemen of the 
•* Reformation Society" agreed as to 
the mode by which the hesiuting and 
anxious Romanist should discriminate 
between their confitcting pretensions f 
They say, " Read the Scriptures ;"— 
but be sees that they all read the Scrips* 
ttU'es, and equally make them tbe 
ground of their reactive creede. 8o 
that some eeruin standard of interpret 
tation, and some rational and definite 
guidance, Isneeessary, respecting which 
thesegenttemen arenot agreed amongst 
theiM#lvea^ Md without wUcfa their 
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lihrertity of opinion muBt b« m em^ 
barraniog ami us interminable as the 
eeofuaion of tongues. 
• The man who takei hia stand upon 
Church of England ground is differ* 
entiy drcomatanced. He is not mere* 
hf a negative r^ormer ; while he baa 
ioinething definite to propose to those 
whom he endeaTours to eontert^ he 
ve^uircs less to be relinquished. The 
dsmsivnees to be reeondied are dim!* 
Bished, and the means of teooneiliatioii 
are iiKreaaed. And, snrely, he may 
Sake fully aa much adrantage of the 
growing liberality of the age, in pre^ 
nuhi^ on Roman Cattudica to become 
truly enKghteoed Protestants, as the 
dcrgy of their persuasion exhibit 
adioitneia in reconciling them to the 
communion of the See of Horoe^ even 
while they are persuading them that 
they are professing the doctrines of 
th« Church of England. There is no- 
thing in whidi the proridenee of God 
has been mere strilcingly exemplified, 
and the parting promise of Christ more 
perfectly fulAHed, than the manner in 
which, amidst all the corruptions which 
disfigured the chwdi, vital and essen* 
tki truths were preserved nnextin- 
guishcd. While the true doctrine was 
suffisred to be disguised, it was not 
permitted to be destroyed by the er- 
fors with which it was encrusted ; and, 
thcfefovt, when the light of reason 
shone again upon the world, and the 
H^y S^pcnrearteoveved their proper 
ascendency over the minds of true be« 
lievers, little more was necessary than 
to pare off the excrescences which had 
accrued in ages of darkness and igno* 
ranee, in order to restore true religion 
to the express form and lineaments by 
which it was recognised in the aposto* 
be limes. Far different woukl the 
caae have been had the errors been 
thoee of curtailment, and not of redun- 
dsDcy; had they consisted in belie- 
vtag tooUule, instead of believing too 
niucli* It was a much easier, ss wdl 
aa BMse natural process, to throw off 
the CDvelopemenU within which the 
Cbristtan verities lay, aa it were, se« 
ewed beyond the reach of accident, 
Iban to engraft them anew open the 
harrca atoek of a defective aad muti* 
bsadkith. 

The difficult and delicate part of the 
taakof the enlighunod reformer eoiw 
siats in so opposing error ss not to en- 
dan^rrtrmth. And it is beeaasa this 
OMtion is so little used, that Roman 
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Catholics, when ^v quit the religion 
ia which they have been brought up, 
so f^^equently become infidels or Sooi- 
nians : the arguments, by which they 
were disabused of some of their gross- 
est errors, not having been genily and 
gradually insinuated, as they were 
able to bear them, but communicated 
with acoompeniments of seal and pre- 
sumption, by which their passions 
were inflamed, and their judgments 
blinded, until they were driven from 
the comparatively safe and happy eon* 
diiloa of superstitious devotees, to the 
perilous one of redcless and unprinci- 
pled latitudinarians. Surely this is 
not desirable. It is not desirable that 
reform should stalk abroad in the re- 
ligious, as it proposes to do in the po- 
litical world, over the ruins of every 
thing venerable for its antiquity, or 
interesting from its assoeiitions. It 
is not desiraUe to supplant Popery by 
Socinianism. It is not desirable to 
supplsnt superstition by atheism. It 
k not desirable to root up tares for the 
sake of planting henbane. It is not 
in the storm or the whirlwind that the 
presence of God may be most benefl* 
cially felt; the '< still small voice" 
can only be heard when the angry 
passions have been hushed to silence, 
and when " there is a great calm." 

Provided our modem reformers can 
induce the Roman Catholics to de« 
part from their communion with the 
See of Rome, they seem to care little 
or nothing 

•• Through what variety of untried bcin^. 
Through what new seems, new changes, 

tliey must pass.** 
Hiey seem to think that men cannot 
go astray when they exercise, in the 
most unlimited manner, the right of 
private judgment. They forget that 
that is a right which may be either 
advantageously used or perniciously 
abused, according to the information 
and intelligence of those by whom it 
is assumed ; and that blindness, mo- 
ral or physical, is in effect ihe same, 
whether men suiSer themselves to be 
bliiidfdMed by others, or employ a 
quack medicine by which they put 
out their eyes. The ScriptUfres are a 
vohime which contains all truths ne«i 
eesssry for salvation. To have access 
to them, and to read them when they 
please, is the undoubted privilege of 
all Christians. In them, truths are 
rsvealedy and precepu are given, which 
the humblest and least instructed wiK 
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.find *' M guides to tlieir ejcs and Ian* 
terns to their feet;" but they also 
.contain a system of diTine philosophy 
which may afford its highest exercise 
to the sagacity and intelligence of the 
.deepest and most enlightened thinkers. 
They have been truly described aa 
containing " fords where the lamb 
.may wade^ and depths where the ele- 
phant must swim ; ' and^ surely^ when 
rude and undisciplined minds are en- 
couraged to roam at large over a com- 
monage such as this^ without pastoral 
care or guidance^ it is not to be ex- 
pected Uiat they will confine them- 
selves to the consumption of just so 
much as is good for them ; and it 
would, indeed^ be greatly to be admi- 
red if they did not tread down and 
disfigure more than they can appro- 
priate with advantage. 

In the Eighth Report of the educa- 
tion commissioners^ our readers will 
find full details respecting the College 
at Maynootb. Its existence, we con- 
ceive, is not very conducive to the 
peace of society, and is adverse to the 

{>rogress of reason ; and we cannot but 
aroent the endowment of it, as afford- 
ing a direct and positive encourage- 
ment to the profession of Popery, in 
its worst form, in Ireland. It was 
founded at a time when that inter- 
course with the continent, to which 
candidatesforholy ordersin the church 
of Rome were obliged to have re- 
course, was considered, in a political 
point of view, objectionable and dan- 
gerous. We have not been able to 
discover that the dangers thus appre- 
hended in theory were ever experien- 
ced in practice ; on the contrary, the 
enquiries respecting the state of Ire- 
land before select committees of both 
Houses of Parliament, furnish strong 
ground* for believing that the '< old 
priests," those who were educated 
abroad, were by far the safest and 
most manageable of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. They, certainly, were 
men of gentler blood, milder manners, 
and kindlier dispositions, than the race 
by whom they have been succeeded. 
They had been, many of them, eye- 
witnesses of, and some of them actual 
partakers in, the miseries of the Frendi 
Revolution. Having witnessed the de« 



struction of their order, the subver- 
sion of government, the ruin of pro- 
perty, the rapine, the anarchy, and 
the bloodshed which afflicted unhap- 
py France, they returned to their own 
country but little disposed to co-ope- 
rate witli the disturbers of the public 
tranquillity, in disseminating the pes- 
tilent principles, the consequences of 
which they had observed. Wc be* 
lieve that numerous instances of un« 
swerving allegiance, in the very worst 
of times, are upon record, to the cre- 
dit of Uiat respectable, and, we are 
sorry to add, rapidly expiring body of 
men; that they contrived, (no easy 
matter,) with a perfect fidelity, to re- 
concile the duty of the faithful pastor 
with that of the loyal subject; and 
that their flocks were, on many occa- 
sions, indebted to them for excellent 
advice, and the government for timely 
information. 

But now the case is sadlv changed ; 
the Roman Catholic priesthood of the 
present day are taken from a different 
class, and actuated by different feel- 
ings. They are, with few exceptions, 
the children of small farmers, who 
would, in the natural course of things, 
be plyine the shuttle or following ttie 
plough, but who, from the facility of 
procuring, what is called in Ireland a 
classical education, and the provision 
made by government for students in 
Roman Catholic theology, are induced 
and enabled to enter into holy or- 
ders^ 

** Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lig. 

num, 
Cum fabcr, iocertus scamnum faceretna 

Priapum, 
Maluit esse Deum : Deus indc " 

would that we could add ** furum 
maxima formido !" but we differ wide- 
ly from those who regard these gentle- 
men as the pacificators of Ireland. 
They are demagogues in canonicals ; 
they unite the intemperance of the 
agiutor with the bitterest polemical 
bigotry. The *• Catholic Association" 
now claims them as its own ; and, in- 
fusing into that body a portion of the 
" odium theohgieum'' v^hich belongs 
to themselves, they have received in 
return a large supply of the political 
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nuMoar which to well qiudified them 
to be firebrands. It has been chiefly 
through their iDstmmentality that the 
" Catholic rent" has been collected. 

How far it would be either wise or 
prudeot^ at present, to withhold the 
annual grant by which Maynooth is 
supported, may be doubtful ; although 
little doubt, we apprehend, can exist 
amongst well- judging persons as to the 
impolicy of having at first conferred 
it. But these are topics upon which 
we may take a more suitable opportu« 
nity of dilating ; alid we have advert* 
ed to them at present, merely that the 
reader may the better understand the 
precise position occupied by the Ro« 
man Catholics of Ireland. Under pre* 
tent circumstances, it is impossible 
that there must not be many of their 
more respecuble members seeking for 
liffht ;— many, who are not only gall- 
ed bv the disabilities under which 
they laboured, but disgusted by '^ the 
priests," and offended by " the associa- 
tlon." How deplorable soever, it is, 
we believe, a melancholy truth, that 
there are many in the open profession 
of popery who are secret dcspisers of 
revelation ; and who are actuated by 
a spirit of party to persevere in their 
attachment to the sect with which they 
have been identified, long after they 
could have been influenced so to do by 
spiritual considerations. The spirit of 
poprry would seem to be cast out, only 
that other spiriu worse than it " should 
Uke possesion of them," and Uieir 
'* last end" be rendered " worse than 
their first." It is obvious that these 
different cases require different modes 
of treatment ; and they are, we con« 
ceive, peculiarly entitled to the consi- 
deration of enlightened members of 
the Church of EngUnd. 

Associations should be formed for the 
purpose of diffusing a knowledge of 
the proofs by which revelation is esta- 
blished, and for affording all the in* 
formation that may be useful or neces- 
sary respecting the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the national church. And in 
thus seeking to inform the minds, and 
remove the prejudices^ of those whose 
conversion is so desirable, care should 
be taken not to wound their feelings, 
or inflame their passions. Many a dark 
and itubbom apirit haa been won, by 
love and kindiiess, to lend a willing 
ear to arguments and discourses which 
have ended in the salvation of their 
iottls. The Irish are fond of resting 



mudi upon the antiquUjf of their reli- 
gion, and may, we should suppose, 
with great propriety, be addressed in 
the same spint with which St Paul 
addressed tne Athenians, when he 
would fain recommend the gospel to 
their notice by representing it, in one 
important particular, as identical with 
their ancient belief. ** The God whom 
ye igoorantly worship. Him declare I 
unto you." The occasion would justi- 
fy Protestant advocates in address- 
ing Roman Catholics in a similar 
strain: " the religion which ye profess, 
that religion, defecated, purified, and 
spirituaiixed, is tbe same whidi we 
preach." And, doubtless, it would be 
easy to shew that the faith which pre- 
vailed in Ireland, before the conquest, 
or rather the purchase of that country 
by Henry II., was as different from 
the creed now Uught by the better 
educated part of the Romish dergy of 
Ireknd, as that is from the rational 
and spiritual belief of the Church of 
England. 

There are, in IreUnd, a variety of 
societies which have, for a number of 
years, been silently making inroads 
upon popery. Of this kind are '' The 
Bible sjodety," the " Hibernian School 
Society," " The Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety,'* " The KUdare Street Sodety," 
&c. &C. &c. These bear the same 
relation to " The Reformation Society," 
which sappers and miners do to a be« 
sieging army: their operations have 
been carried on in a quiet way ; but 
have not, on that account, been the 
less successful in detaching many from 
the Church of Rome, and disturbing 
others with doubts, which must, sooner 
or later, end in their becoming con- 
verts. The Roman Catholic clergy, 
who are unaccustomed to any sceptical 
laxity of opinion on the part of their 
flocks, treat those who presume to 
question any of their received dogmas, 
with a degree of harshness and inso- 
lence which completes tbe impression 
as yet only partially formed to the dis- 
advantage of their church ; and thus, 
b^ their dumsy brutality, co-operate 
with the reformers. 

Such are the moral causes that are, 
and have been for many yeara, thin- 
ning the ranks of Popery ; which, we 
believe, depends chiefly, if not wholly, 
for its continuance and increase, upon 
the unfortunate circumstances of the 
country, where, unless strong and vigo* 
rousmeasures indeed beresortcdtOyhu- 
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man beings moit eontiniie to \m prodii-> 
ced faster than they can be educated or 
moralized, and hnprorement of all sorts 
to follow tardily in the rear of popula* 
tion. Much, hOireTer> has been done* 
and is doing, to weaken the hold 
which the Roman Catholic religion 
hat had upon the minds of its Totaries. 
Making eyery allowance for mis-state-» 
ment and exaggeration, for false con< 
yerts and relapsed converts, the num-* 
bers who hare, within the last two 
years, read their recantation, are yery 
great indeed, and afford the most en« 
eouraging ground for believing, that 
temperate and judicious measures 
would be still more decidedly and ex« 
tensively successful. The only draw- 
back, and it is a considerable one, to 
our perfect satisfaction at what has 
been done, consists in an apprehen* 
sion, that the aitadt has been carried 
on against the Church of Rome upon 
principles which may lead to the sub* 
yernon of the Church of England. 

Of what is called the '' aggressire** 
system, we haye not seen many desi- 
rable results. The '' Reformation 
Meetings" are of this description. 
They are promiscuous assemblages 
convened by the members of the " Re« 
formation Society'^ in different parts 
of the country, where the objects of 
the society .are set forth, and the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholics are at- 
tacked and defended. In general, the 
Speakers on the Protestant side exhi- 
bit more zeal than either discretion or 
ability ; and their adversaries, amidst 
a profusion of vulgarity, ignorance, 
and misrepresentation, sometimes dis- 
play an ingenuity worthy of a better 
cause. But, as far as we have had an 
opportunity of observing, these meet« 
ings are always more calculated to ex- 
asperate the feelings than to win the 
affections, or inform the judgments^ of 
those for whose edification they are 
especially got up; and who, when 
they do attend them, attend them 
more from an idle curiosity than any 
real anxiety upon the subject of then* 
salvation. Before the sickle can be 
thus employed with advantage, ** the 
fields must be" more " white for the 
hinrest ;" and, until then, truly en« 
lightened Protestanu will be content 
with converting Roman Catholics ac- 
cording as it pleases Providence to 
prepare them for conversion, by exci- 
ting within them yearnings after a 
more pure and perfect way of righte* 
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ousnesa, when they will be led t« 
adopt the genuine doctrines of the 
gospel as something corresponding ta 
the newly- awakened ruligious appetite 
which they experience, and by which 
they will be drawn, as it were, in* 
stinctively, to the spiritual food most 
healthful for their souls. 

It sometimes happens, that lan- 
guage of an offensive kind is used at 
the " Reformation Meeting," in re- 
probation of the religion of tne Romad 
Catholics. This, assuredly, is not caU 
eulated to bespeak their favourable at« 
ttntion. They ave called*' idolaters;" 
their priests are called " decdvers ;" 
tiicir Church is denominated ** the 
« — of Babylon," &c. &c. We mean 
not, at present, to dispute the abstract 
propriety of these imputations ; much^ 
undoubtedly, may be said to prove 
some of them, at least, well^deserved ; 
we only question the expediency of 
resorting to them in the first insunce, 
and as preliminaries to a discussion, 
which can alone be productive of ad« 
vantage when it proceeds in a spirit of 
the most affisctionate candour, kindli* 
nesa, and charity. 

A difibrent course would, we ar« 
persuaded, bo more prevailing. The 
Established Church takes a high stand 
in the country ; it claims and receives 
large revenues and considerable im« 
munities ; and is, therefore, bound by 
the most solemn obligations to promote 
the moral well-being of every indivi-* 
dual who is not excluded from the be- 
nefits of the social compact. Nor li 
the Church disposed to shrink from 
this arduous responsibility ; her clergy 
are, we know, always ready to give a 
reason '' for the faith that is in them." 
They are more quiet, temperate, and 
unobtrusive, than their brethren of 
other denominations, but not less dis- 
posed to aid in the difiVisiun of religi- 
ous knowledge, or to extend the in- 
fluence of the GospeL Webegleave, 
therefore, with great earnestness, to 
express a wish that, in the parochial 
churches,oontrover8ial sermons should, 
at stated periods, be mare eyetenutHm 
caiip preached than they have been 
hitherto. The preaching, on such oc- 
casions, should be chiefly left to able 
men, selected by the ordinary, and 
eminent for their piety, learning, and 
orthodoxy ; for wnom it would be de- 
sirable that some provision were made, 
which might relieve them from the 
ordinary cares of naroelyal dttt?» Mid 
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jfici with an undivided attention* Ser« 
moot, we are aware, have been preach* 
#d within the three bat yeara, with 
Trry oontiderable auocesa. They were 
the first and most remarkable indica* 
tion of the apring-tide of leal whioh 
•ei in with the conunenecment of 
" Dew reformation/' We haye no 
doubt that many have received benefit 
from them, but they also gave ofibnce 
to many; partly, because they had 
snore the appeaianee of a desultory 
enthusiaam, than the regular perform- 
ance of an appointed duty ; and, part- 
ly, because they were not, in di in« 
acanoes, executed with the requiaite 
temper or discretion. But let it be 
well understood to be t part of the 
duty of the eitablished clergy to ez« 
plain, to all who may chooae to listen 
to them, the grounds upon which they 
njeet the dogmas of Popery ; and let 
thia be done with calmness, cleamefa, 
and ability, and it is morally impossi- 
ble, in the present state of men's minds, 
that our churcbea should not, on such 
oecasionay be filled with anxious and 
attentive hearers. 

There are, howerer, many who 
would feel a reluctance to be seen at 
our places of worship, but who, ne- 
vertheless, entertain doubta upon the 
subject of their religion, which, if it 
wrre possible, it were no more than 
charitable to assist them in resolving ; 
for the benefit of such as these, it 
would be desirable that committees 
were appointed in every diocese, or, if 
it were judged expedient, in every pa- 
rish, consisting of learned men, skill- 
ed in the controversy, and able to give 
a ready and an appropriate answer to 
such questions as might be submitted 
to them by serious enquirers. Let it 
be publicly known, that such a body 
«xisu for such a purpoae, and we stake 
our credit upon it, nnraerons and in- 
teresting applications will be made. 
They might be made either personally 
or by letter ; either anonymously, or 
the applioanta might subscribe their 
namei. We cannot contemplate anch 
a procesa going on for a series of years 
without the most gratifying anticipa- 
tions. It would be slow but sure ; it 
would be fishing with a line rather 
than 9. net. The committee ahould 
count their coat ; they should be con- 
tent to labour modestly and in secret, 
and without the glare or eclat which 



and they should alao be prepared to 
encounter, occasionally, a stupid hoaxi 
or a diaputant dogmatical and uncan- 
did. But the mi\)ority of thoae who 
came to them for information would 
be of a different stamp, and their of- 
forta, though silent and gradual, would 
yet be conatant and uniform, and fret 
from moat ofthe disturbing influences 
which embarraaa and perplex moral 
investigations. After a lew years the 
resulu of such a system would ast04 
nish the most sanguine reformers. 

The employment of *' Scripture 
readers," men of the humbler claas, 
who frequent the cottages of the poor 
for the purpose of instructing them in 
the <' word of God," is aaid to have 
produced good effecta ; but how little 
qualifiedauch persons, cenerally speak- 
ing, must be for conducting contro* 
versy upon enlightened principles, is 
but too apparent; and it ia certain 
that, in many instances, conversion 
will, under their auspices, consist In 
little more than changing one set of 
errors for another. We entertain the 
belief, however, that there are to be 
found, amongst the lower orders, and 
in considerable numbera, too, indivl^ 
duals who might, with proper train« 
ing, be made serviceable auxiliaries in 
furtherance of the principles of the 
reformation. These we would have 
regularly taught and disciplined for 
that purpose ; and we are unxioas to 
see such an ** institute" established 
for their instruction as would give 
them a thorough knowledge of the 
doctrine and discipline of the national 
church. They would thus be poH- 
iively as well as negatively qualified 
for this useful vocation, and enabled 
to build up as well as to pull down ; 
to plant in and to cheriab, u well aa 
to root out and destroy. We would 
desire to see them in close coimexion 
with the church; and, to be truly 
uaeful, they should not proceed on 
their mission without a certificate of 
qualification from the superior of the 
institute, and a written permission 
from the ordinary of the dioceae where 
they proposed to carry on their opera* 
tions. * Such persons, so prepared, 
would be precisely the " intemnncii" 
best calculated for carrying on a 
friendly correspondence between the 
upper and lower classes, and serving 
as a kind of cement between the ov* 
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ders of society, which but too mtny. 
circumfitanoes ftre at present conspi<« 
ring to divide. 

There is one part of the plan pro* 
posed by the " Reformation Society" 
of which we most cordially approve, 
viz. the publishing, in a cheap form, 
and diffusing through the country, 
useful controversial works. Thanks 
to the champions of our venerable 
church, little remains to be said in ad- 
dition to what they have written ; and 
the most strenuous opponent of Popery 
will find their writings an armory 
where he may completely equip him- 
self for the contest. 

We need not apprehend that, in 
thus laying themselves out for the 
conversion of others, our clergy will 
neglect their own. The time has, we 
trust, for ever gone by, when so c\xU 
pable a neglect of their bounden duty 
could be fairly charged upon them. It 
is truly gratifying to hear the testi- 
monies which pour in from all sides, 
that they never were more deserving 
of public confidence, gratitude^ and 
resuect. Under the greatest privations, 
and in the midst of calumny and mis* 
representation, they have borne them- 
selves with a meekness truly evange- 
lical; they have requited insolence 
with kindness, and returned blessings 
for curses; and more than justified 
will be their holy confidence — " that, 
by a patient perseverance in well- 
doing, they will put to shame the ig- 
norance of foolish men." 

It were gratifying and auspicious to 
see them take a lead, a real and effi- 
cient lead, in the great moral revolu- 
tion at present goin^ on in their coun- 
try. Notwithstanding the boasts of 
" the priests," the Church of Rome 
is tottering to her fall. Let <' the 
powers that be" look well to the species 
of Protestantism by which she is sup- 
planted. Conversion may be carried 
on in two ways : — it may be carried 
on so as to infuse a spirit which would 
eventually lead to the subversion of 
government, and the separation of 
Great Britain from Ireland; or it 
may be carried on so as to establish 
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and corroborate those principles whieh 
are the firmest bond of their union. 
We have now to choose between these ; 
»nor is it as yet too late to make a wise 
election. Nor can we entertain the 
shadow of a doubt, that the conver- 
sion, by which the interests of reli- 
gion would be best promoted, and 
which would prove a blessing to the 
empire at large, roust be identical, 
both in spirit and principle, both in 
kind and degree, with that which it 
pleased Providence to produce in this 
country at the era of the reformation; 
and which gave rise to what Mosheim 
so truly describes as *' illa qoidem 

YETERIS aiLIGIONIS COaRBCTIO, 
QVX, BatTANNOS JEQUE A PONTIFI- 
Cns ET A CJKTERIS FAMILIIS QVM 
DOMINATIONI PONTIFICIS B£NUNCIA« 
VKRUNT, 8BJ4JNGIT."" 

Such are the opinions, and such the 
views, which we entertain on this im- 
portant subject. They are at variance, 
we are sorry to say, with those of 
great and good men, the prelates and 
the other eminent individuals of the 
Church of England, who patronise the 
'' Reformation Society." It is impossi- 
ble to hear the names of the Arch- 
bishops of York and Dublin, and the 
Bishop of Salisbury, without feelings 
of the deepest respect and admiration. 
In us they have been so strong as all 
but to overpower the conviction under 
which we labour, and which we have 
endeavoured to express, that the con- 
federacy to which they are pledged is 
not well calculated for effecting the 
moral regeneration of Ireland. We 
ire aware of the disadvantages under 
which our opinions must go forth, 
when opposed to such high authority ; 
but as they have been formed with 
deliberation, so we hope they have 
been expressed with charity and calm- 
ness, and we must be content to let 
them pass for what they are worth. 
By none, we are persuadtd, will they 
be received with more kind indulgence 
than by the eminent individuals from 
whom we have, most reluctantly, dift* 
sented. 



* Mosbeim*s Ecclesiastical History, 16 cent., chap. ii. sect. S. It is curious that 
the force of this striking sentence has been sunk by his Presbyterian transhitor« 
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TBB CONDITION OF THE EMPIRB. 



Whin the " New Liberal System" 
-»we spetk of it as a whole, and not 
tnerelT in to far as concerns trade — 
was adq>ted, we predicted that it would 
lead to public ruin and revolution. It 
has only been partially applied, and 
lol its friends are terrified by the 
(MBCDs which appear in Uie pciitical 
horiion. They no longer assure us 
that it will produce unexampled trade 
and prosperity — that it will make the 
Empire oyerflow with wealth, intelli* 
genoe, virtue, and happiness ; but, in- 
stesd, they hint of decline of manufius 
tares and fearful commotions. Even 
the more respectable of the Ministe- 
rial writers are taking the aUrm. The 
Quarterly Review, forgetting its late 
discovery, that this was the *' Age of 
the People "—the " Age of comfort for 
the Poor"— now discovers, not only 
that it is the age of revolution, but 
that symptoms are abroad of the most 
fatal kind of revolution. 

And have all the egotism and boast* 
ing ended in this? Is this the resliza* 
tion of the promises that the master 
fhould be overwhelmed with riches^ 
and the labourer should have his fowl 
in the pot, and his sovereign in his 
pocket? Have the brilliant ''Improve* 
menu" produced nothing but loss, 
b^lgary, misery, and the danger of 
the most desolating calamities? 

Agreeing as we do with tbe writers 
we have alluded to on the existence of 
the danger, we should probably have 
been sil^t, if, in giving warning of it, 
thev had pointed out the true sources, 
and the efficient means of protection. 
But, instead, they have only offered, 
lor the former, vague, erroneous de« 
damation, and for we latter, counids 
only calculated to hasten the crisis, 
and render iu effects the more terri* 
ble. As to sources^ the Quarterly Re* 
view, of course, can find nothing 
wrong in the new system of govern* 
ment ; and as to protection, it repeats 
the stale slang of the revolutionists by 
profession. In conjunction with that 
very godly and patriotic person Rich- 
ard Carliie, it calls for individual eco- 
nomy; thepeople of this country have, 
it aroears, become hi^y extravagant, 
and they are to return to the frugal 
expenditure of former ages. It un- 
fortunately haopens that, independ- 
coily of individual expenditure, Dusi* 
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ness now will not psy its own costs : 
the farmer cannot obtain for his pro- 
duce what will pay the expenses of 
his farm ; the ship-owner cannot ex« 
tract anv income from his ships; pro- 
fits are destroyed to frugality as well as 
extravagance : therefore economy can 
be no efficient remedy. The employ- 
ed workman cannot earn a sufficiency 
of the coarsest necessaries, and the un- 
employed one can earn nothing; there- 
fore they cannot profit from economy. 
If the community were to strike off a 
large part of its expenditure in mer- 
chandise and manufactures, we fesr 
this would prove any thing rather than 
a remedy to the sufierings of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and trade* 

Then the Quarterly Review advises 
economv and retrenchment in the pub- 
lic burdens. The poor rates are to be 
reduced. As this would add largely to 
the privations of the labouring classes, 
we are not convinced that it would 
form any remedy to public suffering. 
As to the property of^ the church, we 
think it yields as much benefit to the 
nation in the hands of its present pos- 
sessors, as it would do in tnose of lay- 
men. If by spoliation of the church 
and other means, three or four mil- 
lions of annual taxes were abolished, 
it would only, on the average, benefit 
each member of the community to the 
extent of a few shillings per annum, 
and such benefit would do out litUe in 
removing individual distress. Then the 
aristocracy is cautioned. Tbe poor 
aristocracy ! it is always the bane of 
public prosperity, and its sacrifice is 
always the remedy for public evil. We 
are constrained by the experience of 
the last few years to think that tbe 
further pulling to pieces of the politi* 
cal and social system— additional ex- 
periments, derangement, and confu- 
sion — wotild form the very reverse of 
a preservative from revolution. 

We concur generally with tlie Re- 
view in regard to Uie culture of waste 
lands and emigration. 

The British empire at this moment 
possesses incalculable advantages be- 
yond what was ever possessed by any 
other great nation : it possesses every 
thing requisite for commanding al- 
most uninterrupted prosperity and 
happiness. Yet this empire is over- 
wblmed with soffinring; and is admit* 
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ted to be in danger of ruin. Your trades as far as poBtible. 

Ministry and I-egislature dedare that 

they cannot account for this, they will 

attempt nothing in the wayof rcinedy, 

and all they do enlarges the suffering 

and makes the ruin more certain. To 

make you sensible of the real causes, 

we cannot do better than give you the 

following infallible receipt for utterly 

luining any great empire. 

Do not act on vague generalities, 
and attempt to strike the whcrfe mass 
at once; but adapt your measures to 
circumstances, and destroy in detail. 
The prosperity of the nation can only 
exist in that of the individual ; and 
the prosperity of the individual can 
only exist in good profits on the em- 
ployment of his capital, or good 
wages. Compel the individual to em- 
ploy his capital without profit, or at a 
loss, or to labour for inadequate wages, 
and you will keep them m constant 
distress ; you will drag every capital* 
ist, in succession, through bankruptcy, 
and chain every workman to penunr 
and want. By thus ruining the indi- 
vidual, you must inevitably triumph 
in your efibrts to ruin the empire. 

Having made these self-evident 
truths your own^ njiply them in the 
first place to your agriculture. If von 
can only keep the prices of a^cuitu* 
ral proa^ce below remunerating ones, 
this will manifestly strip your land- 
lords and farmers of profits and capi- 
tal, and your husbandry labourers of 
the necessary means of subsistence. 
Vou cannot accomplish it by prohi- 
biting your farmers from asking other 
than prices fixed by law, but you may 
do so m another manner. Open your 
market to the cheap produce of fo- 
reign countries ; admit the com, pro* 
visions, wool^ seeds, tallow, &c. &c. 
of such countries^ at prices which will 
not remunerate your own astrlcultu- 
rlsts ; and this will be as efl!bctive as 
a law for fixing prices. Your land- 
owners, farmers, and husbandry la- 
bourers — probaUy half your popula- 
tion — will thua be strictly bound to 
constant loss and sufi^ring. 

Then apply the truths to vonr ship- 
ping Interest. Place sucn foreign 
ships on an equality with your own, 
in your market, as can afibrd to taka 
much lower fights ; and it will in- 
evitably bind ms interest t^ constant 
Km8 ana aufftrtng. 

In the same manner, apply the 
truths to an ytnr ■mnnndiDei mA 



^ Admit into 

jmt market ft»eign silks, gloves, lace, 
shoes, &c. &c., at such prices as your 
own manulacturcrs cannot aflSMd to 
Uke ; and this must inevilaia^ biad 
all the sottls engaged in thefabncatioii 
of such articles, to constant loaa aad 
tufihring. 

If y^i^ unhappily, l^vemanufce- 
tores and tiailK.«yek €■— fc-hfc Mfc^ 
dersold by foi«tg» uppuiHala, li wm 
be more difficult to restilot them, by 
direct means, tooontinual losing prioes. 
But your metaorea against your agvi* 
culture, &c, by confining eonaidcra- 
bly more than half your ^opoUitioB to 
nncearing distress, must indiMCtly 90 
far towards j^cing the remainder in 
the same condition. Providence haa 
moat wisely made it a law of nature, 
that the minority shall sufl&r with tbo 
majority. The distress of the majo-^ 
rity must bind the minority to reduced 
trade, insufiieient employment, stag- 
nation, bad debts, and inadequate 
prioes. 

You may, however, to a certain ex«» 
tent, strike directly at tiiese manufac- 
tnres and trades, in common with the 
rest of your interests. If you tdw 
from a man his capital, you take hit 
means of doing business ; of course^ 
in proportion as you may annih^te 
capital, you will produce loss and suf- 
fering. It will not be prudent in you 
to confiscate and destroy individual 
property in a direct manner ; for Ae 
sending of troops to rob men of their 
money, or burn their goods, might . 
create commotions dangerous to your 
authority ; but you may, with safety, 
employ indirect means equally eftca- 
cious. A vast portion of individual 
capital consists in reality of bank notes, 
and cannot exist if these notes do not. 
Suppress the notes, and vou will ne- 
cessarily destroy the capital; the banks 
cannot lend different money in lieu of 
them, and their customers cannot bor- 
row any. You will thus as efib^ually 
take f^om almost every man, no mat- 
ter what his business may be, a part 
of his capital, as vou would do should 
you rob him of his money or burn his 
goods; and from great numbers of 
manufacturers and traders you will 
take neariv all their capital. By de- 
stroying tne roaster's means of aoing 
business, you vrill necessarily destroy 
^ erop&yment of his woikmen. 
liiSa potent means will, therefbiv. of 
ittdf, enable you to prodvee an im- 
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neme porliaii of Iqm^ ndn^ and dis- 
tress it^ ^▼^f bnsmess throogfaooi 
your popuktioa. 

After hsving W^^^ ^ truths ss 
fitf ss prseticsbiiity wiU permit at 
home, Applf tbeni to your Colonies. 
Admit into your market the produee 
of foreign nstions, st.such prices ss 
your eolofiial growers of like produce 
caonoi afibrd to take; and this, by 
narrowing the market of the Utter, 
and reducing their prices, ouist bind 
tbcm» masters and serranta, to con- 
stant loaa and mflfering. Your mea« 
sores for distressing your popuktion 
St hoBie ipU injure grieyously your 
colonial population; anid those for dis- 
trcaring the latter will injuregrie? ous« 
ly the former. 

When you hsTO, as far as poarible, 
bound STcry individual of your popu- 
lation, at hiome and in your colonies, 
ts tenkruptcy prices and famine wages 
—to constant loss and snfl^ring — you 
may esapioy ^mus means for hasten- 
ing the ruin of your empire. The 
vnirerssl distress will be a prolifit 
source of discontent, disaffection, ig- 
normnoe, me, and crime. To make it 
produce tho greatest possible amount 
of ^ese, teach your population that 
all its Iswsand institutions are faulty, 
and fill die land with intolerable evils; 
^-«xcite its hatred by this, on the one 
hand, and continual new legislation 
on the other, against all established 
things ; — ^instruct it to despise the wis- 
dom of past sges, and to reject, as er- 
ror, whatever b^urs the stamp of ex- 
perience; under the pretence of bene- 
fiting science, inspire it with contempt 
of tlMse feelings and ussges which hu- 
manise man's nsture snd bind him to 
his species ; — array against each other 
servants snd mssters, inferiors and su- 
periors;— by precept and example, 
cause religion and morals to be deri- 
ved as bigotry and prejudice ;— goad 
the loyal and orderly into disaffection 
by insult snd coercion — and cherish 
and reward the rebelliout and ungo- 
vernable. In a word, root out the 
leeUogs and regulations which give 
being and weal to society, and replace 
them with those which brutalise and 
destroy it. 

It iM demonstrable, that this is the 
very best plan which human ability 
could devise — that it is an infallible 
idan— for enabling any body of rulers 
It ndn an tmpirt completely in the 
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shortest posMbletiRie.. iToucsnnotbe 
ao blind as to assert the contrary. 

And now, how have you in late 
years governed, and how are you at 
present governing, the British empire? 
I^rectsely on this plan. You have ad- 
hered, and are adhering, to it in every 
particular. With your intentions we 
nave nothing to do ; it makes not the 
least difference whether your object 
be the ruin or the benefit of the em- 
pire ; it is sufficient for us to know 
that your conduct and measures are 
the most efficacious you could possibly 
adopt ifor accomplishing its ruin. 

You are compelled to own that your 
population is in bitter distress — what 
are the causes ? It is only a passing 
cloud, says your Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, arising from overtrading. 
Your Prime Minister, in such a self- 
destroying speech as scarcely any other 
official man ever ventured oo, has 
ascribed it to the issues of the country 
banks, the loss of loans made to fo- 
reign countries, &c. — to causes which 
ceased to operate some years ago. One 
minister thus, in reality, charges it 
upon excess of capital, and the other 
upon deficiency. Your omniscient 
and infallible guides, the Economists 
and Philosophers, generalisse on the 
matter in a manner perfectly astonish- 
ing. One affiliates the distress on over- 
trading, another casts the blame on 
the existence of the corn laws ; the 
causes are, according to this party, ex- 
cess of currency, taxation, or the poor 
laws ; according to that, bad harvests, 
the suppression of the small notes, or 
the increase of machinery. They can 
utter nothing but vague generalities ; 
their magnificent powers cannot stoop 
to the drudgery of looking at parts, or 
to the vulgarity of believing in the 
facts and figures of real business. 

Undertaking the humble toil which 
they disdain, we will look at the di- 
visions of your population severally, 
and trace the distress of each to its 
cause, by means of the ignoble evi- 
dence of common-place demonstration. 
In the first place, why are your farm- 
ers distressed? Because tney cannot 
obtain for their produce what will 
cover their outgoings. The last har-^ 
vest was not a deficient one to any 
material extent except in wheat ; and 
if wheat had been a full crop, they 
would still have been distressed, as 
was proved in the last year, by its 
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chetpnest. if your farmen could pro- 
cure A certain addition to the prices of 
their various kinds of produce, they 
wo^d enjoy prosperity. This is a fact 
which you cannot controverr. 

Now> why cannot they obtain the 
prices requisite for making them pros- 
perous? Are machinery, the cur- 
rency, the com kw, overtrading, and 
taxation, the causes which make wool 
unsalable at ruinous prices — which 
make skins, tallow, &c &c. so cheap 
— which will not suffer the prices of 
barley, oats, beans, pease, and wheat, 
to rise to remunerating ones ? You 
know them to be perfectly guiltless. 
Wool is ruinously low and unsaleable, 
be(»use foreign wool is used in lieu of 
it ; skins, taUow, &c are rendered so 
cheap by the impcHt of them from 
other countries ; and if a few shillings 
per quarter were added to the price of 
com, it would give birth to a destrac- 
tive glut of all kinds by importation. 
It matters not wbat your cunency, 
your harvesU, or the prosperity of 
your manufacturingand fading classes 
may be, your farmers caonot, under 
your laws for the admission of foreign 
produce, obtain adequate prices. They 
are distressed by bad prices, and your 
laws prohibit them from gaining high- 
er ones. You must admit that this ia 
established fact, and not speculation. 

The distress of the farmer must al- 
ways be shared by his servants. It 
at once compels him to employ much 
less labour, and to reduce wages. The 
loss of profits and capital to the em* 
ployer must for ever be the loss of 
competence and bread to the employ- 
ed. The sufferings of your farmers 
have taken an enormous portion of 
employment from your husbandry la- 
bourers, and reduced their earnings 
until they cannot procure a sufficiency 
of necessaries. 

To the landowners, rents have fall- 
en, and are falling, greatly ; you know 
the cause is to be found in the low 
prices of agricultural produce. 

In the next place, why are your 
shipowners distressed? Are overtra- 
ding, the currency, machinerv, &c. 
the causes here? If the question be 
ridiculous, you compel us to put It. 
Your shipowners are distressed be* 
cause they cannot obtain rerouncra- 
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ting freights, and they cannot obtain 
such freights because you have placed 
them by law in these circumstance»— 
in a considerable part of their trade, 
they must either accept losing freights, 
or incur the greater loss of abandoning 
it to foreigners, and suffisring their 
riiips to rot in port ; the rate of freight 
fixed by law in this part of their trade 
must of necessity be the rate in their 
trade generally. 

And now why are your silk, glove, 
and lace manufacturers distressed ? 
Thev cannot obtain prices which will 
yield profits to the master and neoea- 
saries to the workman. Why are their 
prices so bad? Because they cannot 
raise them to remunerating ones, with- 
out having their trade taken from them 
by foreignera. If the prices of the silk 
manufacturers were raised sixpence 
per yard, and those of the glove ma- 
nufacturera were raised in the same 
profKnrtion, you are well aware thst 
foreignera would destroy the trade of 
both. As to the lace manufacturers, 
foreign blond lace has destroyed their 
trade to a large extent already. Here 
is one cause of the distress ; another 
is to be found in the fact which you 
cannot question, that the large import 
of foreign silks, gloves, and lace, de* 
stroys a vast maas of employment, and 
keeps the market constantly glutted. 
Your laws demonstrably prohibit these 
three manufactures from obtaining ade- 
quate prices, and take from them much 
of their trade. 

Several other interests are placed by 
your laws in similar circumstances. 
Looking at all who are dependent 
solely or principally on agriculture in 
the United Kingdom, including the 
landowners and their dependents, as 
well as the farmers and their ser- 
vants, they must comprehend one- 
half the population. The Shipping 
Interest, Silk Trade, and other Inte* 
rests, circumstanced as we have stated^ 
cannot have less than two millions of 
souls dependent on them. Here, tben> 
is the majority of your population ;— 
here are twelve or fourteen millions of 
people, strictly bound by your laws to 
constant loss and suffering. These mil- 
lions have had one-fourtu, one-third, 
and, in very many cases, the whole of 
their property destroyed by your laws ;* 



* When the Prime Minister spoke of the loss of the money lent to the South 
American rrpublics, as a source of public distrest, be ought not to have been silent 
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mod tbey are wohibited by them from 
obtaining higner — taking into account 
the loases which bad seaiont, &c must 
for erer entail on the farmer and tra- 
der — than distresa-prices. To ascribe 
their distress to OTer«trading, the com 
lawy and the thonsand-and-one other 
causes which you plead, is an abeur* 
ditT too grosi for otner ears than those 
of lunacy. It is not theory or specu- 
lative opinion, but it is a matter of 
•rithmetical demonstration and a fact 
established by conclusiTe experiments, 
that your laws render it impossible 
for these millions to obtain prices and 
hold employment which will protect 
them from constant loss and sufering. 

In addition, this gigantic part of 
jrour population has been seriously in- 
jured by the destruction of capital ef- 
fected by your suppression of the 
small notes of country banks. Through 
these twelve or fourteen millions, you 
haTC applied the principle of compell* 
ing the individual to employ his capi- 
tal without profit, or at a loss, or to 
labour for inadequate wages. 

Passing from them, ask the mid- 
dling and small manufacturers and 
traders, in almost all parts of the 
country, if their distress do not arise 
from over-trading, the corn law, and 
your grand string of causes, and they 
will deride your ignorance. They 
will thus answer you: When the 
banks issued small notes, they dis- 
counted our bills and made us occa- 
aional advances; this enabled us to 
carry on a comfortable and prosperous 
business. The notes are suppressed, 
and, in consequence, the greater part 
of our resources is cut off; we cannot 
raise money to meet our payments and 
carry on trade with : and this is the 
case, not because trade is bad, but be- 
cause our capital has been taken from 
us. Matters are made much worse, 
by the circumstance that the farmers 
have now no money to expend. 

These people and their workmen 
form another very large part of your 
population which your laws have re- 
duced to distress. Their distress must 
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be permanent, for your laws have ta« 
ken their capital now, and for ever. 
It is thus a truth wholly above 

auestion, that you have by law bound 
[le great minority of your population 
to constant loss and suffering, and de- 
stroyed much of its property. The 
many millions of those wno compote 
it, are to most of your manufacturers 
and mer^ants customers, without 
being rivals. To ascertain the efibcta 
of this on the minority, apply, not to 
the economist for speculations, but to 
the man in trade fbr the fkcto of real 
life. You want in this case facts only, 
and not opinions. Go in the first place 
to the respectable tradesman, and he 
will say. When my customers, farm- 
ers and others, obtain good prices, 
they buv almost one-third more goods 
of me than they do when distroised ; 
they give me what I ask, pay me much 
ready money, and discharge their billa 
at the proper time. But now, in theur 
distress, they not onl;^ buy so much 
less of me, but they will not buy, ex* 
cept at the cheapMt rate ; they beat 
me down in price, they go on credit, 
my bad debts among them are very 
heavy, and I cannot get my money 
of those who are solvent. Then go 
to the small tradesman, and he wUl 
give a similar account touching the 
working classes. He will tell you that 
the difference between the prosperity 
and distress of these classes is to him 
not only a difference of almost half 
his trade, but the difference between 
the sale of good commodities at a full 
profit, and that of bod ones at the 
amallest profit— between selling for 
ready money at no risk, and selling 
on indefinite credit with great losses. 
Then calculate from the individual to 
the body. If the distress have com- 
pell^, on the average, each indivi- 
dual of the minority of fifteen mil- 
lions, to expend two pounds per an- 
num less with the minority, it haa 
compelled t!'e aggregate majority to 
expend with it tnirty millions less. 
To this enormous loss of trade, must 
be added the loss caused by the sub- 



touching the capital which has been destroyed at home by the new system of trade* 
How many millions have been lost in the last four years 1^ the landowners and Curoi- 
ers in the value of land and farming stock, and by the tbipowners^ silk mannfoctartrsk 
&& in the value of ships and fixed capital ; and by the whole. In the destruction of 
profits, and insolvency? Several hundreds of mtlliont. Speak of the foreign loans^ 
aad overlook all this ! Ob, fie, go to the *' schoolmaster !** 
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•titutioti of bid goodt for good ooes, 
the tednced profiu^ the long credit 
•nd the bad aebts. 

Vmtr laws for binding the great ma* 
jority to loas and suffering mve tbna 
indirectly injured severely the mino- 
rity. .This it above question. Far^ 
tker, they have directly injured it se- 
▼orely by the destructioa of capital 
4hey have caused in the suppression of 
«aiall note& £Ten its rich merobers 
have not escaped : If their capital have 
not been rendered insufficient, they 
have su^red from the bad prices, the 
difficulty of getting in accounts, and 
the failure of their customers. 

You have given to foreign nations 
the power by Jaw to supply your co- 
lonies, to a considerable extent, with 
vroduce and manufactures ; and this 
baa injured the trade of your home po- 
pulation, l^hen you have permitted 
auch nations to supply your market at 
home, to a large extent, with various 
of the articles which your colonies 
produce, to the great injury of your 
colonial population. 
. You have thus throughout, with 
little exception, acted on the principle 
of compelling the individual to em- 
ploy his capital without profit, or at a 
loss, or to labour for inadequate wages. 
You in reality proclaim it to be the 
kevstone of your system ; for you eter- 
nally assert, that the dieaper ships, 
ailks, &c. Sic are, the better, no mat- 
ter what loss of profit, capital, or wa- 
ges, the cheapness may impose on 
thoHBe who own, or produce them. 

In addition to this, you have ren- 
dered your whole system one of con- 
tinual change. Your protecting du- 
•ties and restrictions are confemedly 
only temporary ones; and annually 
you throw interest after interest into 
•taguation and distress, bv reduction 
of duty or change of regulation. By 
^is your whole trsde is, directly or 
indirect]y,greatly injured ; it destroys 
«11 security of property, and makes the 
investment of capital, no matter in 
^hat way, a desperate speculation. 
Landed property can scareely be sold 
on any terms, because buyers feel that 
your existing com laws cannot be 
maintained, and that what is worth 
twenty thousand pounds at present, 
may, twelve months hence, be worth 
only ten thousand. The taking of a 
farm ia a thing of great haiard, be- 
cause what would be a fair rent in the 
nretent year, may, by some new hw, 



be rendered a ruinous one in the next. 
Who would be foolish enough to ri»k 
money in the busincu of silk throw- 
ster, when Government has intimated 
that even the present protecting duties 
are only temporary ones ; or in colo* 
nial propeity, amidst the uncertainty 
created by the slave, and foreign su- 
gar questions f Who dare engage in 
the herring fishery, when the bounty 
is on the eve of expiring ? Similar 
questiona may be asked touching unm* 
of your interests, in every way, this 
has pernicious operation. 

Your hws for destroying employ- 
ment and rendering wages inadequate, 
have been, of necessity, laws fcnr pro* 
moting ignorance, insubordination, 
vice, and crime ; and you have done 
almost every thing to render them at 
fruitful of these as possible. You 
abolished the enactments against com- 
binations, and taught the aervant to 
cast off the salutary control of the mas- 
ter ; you filled the working classes with 
the most injurious ideas of their righto 
and importance, and with the expee- 
tation ttiat your changes would over- 
whelm them with felicity. You faaye 
continually declaimed against your 
game, com, and most other laws, in • 
manner calculated to make the body 
of the people regard the violation of 
law as a thing almost meritorious. 
Various of your laws you have de- 
nounced, on the ground that they 
sacrificed the poor to the rich. You 
have never stirred a finger to protect 

Eublic morals, but, on the contrary, 
ave done everything to injure them. 
Religion has been reaaoned and laugh- 
ed out of your cabinet and l^slature, 
and the tone of both is deddedly op- 
posed to the practice of its precepts. 
Who now would have the intrepidity 
to provoke the sarcasms and roars of 
laughter of Parliament, by proposing 
some corrective to vice and infidelity r 
The irresistible example of the great 
is entirely on the side of immondity 
and profligacy. Let not the godless, 
lewd, and unprincipled minister of 
state, imagine that the community 
will not be inoculated with his guilt ; 
let not the titled, or other knave, who 
in Parliament sells his country for 

See and emolument, believe that his 
ivery will find no imitators amidst 
the body of the people. If respect 
for principle and trust, virtue and 
common honesty, be banished fnm 
the Cabinet and Legislatorei they will 
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•Mb be taiUlMd ttwm the ceuaUng. 
iMMW, sKop, tBd Mioheii. 

Hit inevitable cotMeqaeneet of all 
lhb-*^omb(inatkNi8 and disseMioot^ 
tmnrak aad outiage, UeeDtioftsDets and 
erime— teiFe iaoreand ia MsnnU d«- 
oee tlie diatreMb 

Hen then aK Uie great caaaee «f 
national BttlRviM and denoTilitatkiii. 
The na^ttAxj rf yaw* paj^utatten H 
gjawefced tecatne it casuoi otailte 
better prioee, and ywr laars pvhibft 
It fratnoUtainii^ beWEW* Bewinaiinn 
ttet tbiaiaftKit, and not ofMoB-'-that 
If t«i prioea were iWr a moment a little 
adyanced, such a glut of foreign goodt 
ti«Bld Iblhiw. aa would spcedOy make 
tbem lower ^anth«7 are. Theeeueca 
jmiptaid arothw uMtttfisBUy Mowno^ 
Hee; but we w«U wy a word towcblPg 
•MtradMng. If your manuf«ct»rei*> 
Aff. bad ptudueed lewgeodB in the kia 
twctfv montbe, they moit have em* 
played 1cm labour; this ya« wiU 
•emdydeny. Had tbey done m, the 
miantiiy of unemployad labour wouU 
bsfe been tery great, wages wcpaW 
bn^ been lower, and the working 
damea gt a emtt y would have been in 
aztrcme dietress. It ia preposterous 
to apmik of otmrading when your po> 
pulation is always insufficiently em* 
ploy«d, and wben fbrdgnert will otcr- 
load your homo mwket, if your own 
proteeett suepend ptoduetlon. And 
itiain the MfjtMX degwi pwpo«*«r^ 
Mi in you to detMm agatast pubne 
distma at an e?il> when you etemaUy 
maimain that the ebeapnem which it 
pnducea, and wbkb can be produced 
by nothing else, is essential Ux pubKe 
pioipenty* 

And now, what steps will you ti^f 
you must either proceed or return, fbr 
yon eanmA stand where you are. You 
aay you afedetermimd to prooeed— >let 
ua, therefwe, impartially, and in utter 
eoMempt of your wild genialities, 
aacenain the consequenoes, 

It ii utterly hnposslble for you to 
lower the prieea of any Interest widi- 
outinereMhigitsdisiram. If yon re* 
duet the prfoesof agrf cultural pnauei^ 
ft wuet n e ama t tf y add greatfy to the 
auflkrbigs of Ihe agikulturiats ; ami 
^ same eauao must hure the same 
cflbet in any trade or roanulMturew 
The eoouondate, indeed, tell ycji that 
Ibe chcapnesa of com, fte. is highly 
adf a nt ag eoua tt> landownera, farmen^ 
and bmrtMBdry Ubouwraj but tMa 
- • ' we tbltik; 
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dehtde you. If all part and present 
azparience be lost upon you, listeii to 
reason. You know that wben cottoni 
aiu very ^eap, they leave no pro6t to 
the manufacturer, aod scarcely any 
wages to his workmen, and that tbia 
arises ssMy from their chespnesa: you 
must see toat what is true in respect 
of eatteos mustbaequaUv true toudw 
ing other artteles; and that exoesstTO 
cheapness of the produce of land must 
inerraddy deprifo landowners and 
farmera of profits, and husbandry hh* 
bonrers of wages. It must be evident 
to you, that while such produce is 
excenively cfacan, landowners, fiiTm^ 
ers, and husbandry kbourers, must ha 
greatly diatressed, no nmtter what 
prosperity may be enjoyed by the rest 
of the community* 

In proceeding, therefore, you witt 
lower your protecting duties, and ill 
conseqtMnce you wtUadd mightily to 
tbedistiemof variousof your latereeu. 
Your economists insist ^at foreign 
eem ought to bo admitted almoat free 
from duty, the aafcisting duties on oeill 
aiu considered by Mr Husktseon and 
his brethren to be too high, and they 
'leen heM forth as lemp o iaif 
They cannot be maintained 
wRicT your pnuent ayateofe* Your 
Mini e m a aad Legisktora bavaasswed 
the eoamnndty, that inao for aa they 
oause com to be dearer in this country 
tbauinothera, tbey taxH; the mMS 
of the people have been tau^ that 
tbey are sacri fl eed by diem to tho'great 
kndowneia; ■n*F?hlio«hn<«i^rtrffl 
soon reduce them, if profits and wages 
oondnue to fdl in manufoctures and 
trade. Your famdhoMera need not 
dream that tbey am have an exdust^ 
system of naotietion. If there be wy 
truth in tbe principlea of ftet twdi^ 
they must be especially true in regard 
to com; this is undenkble. Your 
system, however, eontemplatesam«* 
ly and large reduction of these dtrtiaa. 
The duties, therefore, on com, pio» 
visions, butter, cheese, iie. wilt ba 
lowered, and this wiU add immensely 
to diedistremof half yourpovufartioo. 
The fact Is unquesUonsbloi Tbadutiea 
on various other artioles wfll be low* 
cred, ami diis WiU add largely t<r the 
diatrem' of great numb er s mOTo. Im 
proeaeding, you must asalm • fifwnWc 
•nemwt io (Ae y ar m m w wr dirlrsft ^ 

me mber tha t thli la not optnfonv but 
damovalnrtioB* 
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What will be the effects to the mi« 
nority ? Here you will put forth your 
senseless, destructive generalities, and 
exclaim — The manufacturing and tra- 
ding classes will draw vast advantage 
from the cheap food, and^ the export 
of manufactures will be incalculably 
increased by the import of foreign 
com. The reply is nelow our con- 
tempt ; we must have one less tainted 
with ignorance and falsehood. 

The mass of your manufacturing 
labourers cannot, on the average, earn 
more than eight or ten shillings per 
week each. Such wages will not af- 
ford any quantity of bread or animal 
food worm naming; they can only 
command potatoes, and such other 
cheap food, as the reduction of duties 
can only cheapen in the most trifling 
degree. These labourers would mani- 
festly derive none but the most insig- 
niiicant benefits from the redaction. 

The mass of your Irish population 
consumes no bread or animal food, 
therefore it would reap no advantage 
from the increased cheapness of them. 

If this country produce as much 
com as it can consume, there will be 
no importof moment though the duties 
be wholly removed. Such removal 
will speedily reduce British com to the 
price requisite for excluding foreign ; 
and the exclusion will continue until 
there is a deficiency. As to consump* 
tion, excessive cheapness will largely 
diminish it amidst the agricultural 
classes ; it will not augment it in any 
material de^;ree amidst the mass of the 
manufacturing ones, and upon the 
whole, it will reduce it. In addition 
to this, your manufactures are exclu- 
ded from foreign countries by law: if 
you cheapen them, these countries will 
raise their duties and still exclude 
them. 

Ireland is chiefly an agricultural 
country, and ^our reduction of duties 
would injure it grievously on the one 
hand, without yielding it any boiefit 
on the other. 

Then the increase of distress to the 
minority must demonstrably diminish 
very laiqgely its purchases of the mi- 
nority. The latter must be distressed 
with the former, and you are well 
aware that distress always reduces its 
prices and wages to the lowest point. 
In reality, the reduction of the duties 
on com, &c, must make food dearer 
to the mass of your population. 

You may retain these duties, and 
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still, if you persevere in lowering the 
protectingoneson manufactured goods, 
the priees of agricultural produce must 
fall very creatly. The body of the 
working dasses will be compelled to 
abandon, in a very large degree, the 
consumption of wheaten bread and 
animal food, if their wages be a little 
more reduced, and the abandonment 
will soon make both much cheaper. 
Perseverance in your system cannot 
therefore do other than increase im* 
menseiy the permanent dietreee of your 
whole population. You can offer no- 
thing worthy of the name of dis- 
proof. 

But you will abolish your poor laws ; 
and here again you overwhelm us with 
your crazy generalities. What will 
the abolition do ? It will lighten the 
burdens of your people of property, 
and add grievously to the burdens of 
your working classes ; it will take six 
or seven milBons from the yearly in- 
come of your starving labourers, and 
give them to the landholders and the 
owners of shops, warehouses, and 
dwelling-houses in towns. It must 
add largely to the distress of the ma^ 
jority of your population, whatever 
benefit it may yield to the remain* 
der. 

Your generalities represent that the 
abolition will compel your working 
classes to find employment in one place 
if they cannot in another. Is there 
then always employment for these 
classes, if they will only seek it ? A 
very decisive answer may be found in 
your plea of overtrading; in it you 
practically dedare, such an excess of 
labour is even now employed, in every 
business^ that it rains the market witn 
excess of goods ; how then could more 
labour be employed, or, if it could be, 
what effect would it have on your 
glutted market } 

The poor laws form the great prop of 
wages ; abolish them, and with vour re- 
dundant population wages will speed- 
ily fall almost one half. What will 
follow? The body of your British la- 
bouring orders will be compelled to 
abandon the consumption of taxed ar« 
tides, to feed on potatoes and but* 
cher's offal, and to wear rags. In their 
fall they must pull down with them 
not only the small tradeamen, but to 
a great extent the larger ones. How 
will the landholders and the owners of 
buildings in towns fare ? The prodooe 
of land, and of coarse land its^^ mm( 
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lose half their ralae ; an immense 
porticm of manufactures and trade 
must be annihilated, and such land- 
holdeTs and owners of buildings must 
pay that in additional taxes which 
thej now nay in poor rates. Flatter 
not yourselves that this fall of wages 
-would enlarge your export of manu* 
factures; you know that as you re- 
duce your prices, fordgn nations raise 
their duties against you. 

As to taxes, if vou act honestly, 
you cannot reduce, but must increase 
them. Your rerenue declines, and a 
little further f$ll in prices and wages 
will cause a serious de6ciency ; pmh 
the farmers, the body of the working 
orders, and the small tradesmen, a 
st^ or two farther on the path of 
dwipness, and they will scarcely touch 
your taxed articles. You must either 
confiscate the property of the ftmd- 
hdder, as you have done that of the 
landowner, farmer, shipowner, &c, 
or raise your taxes. If you decide on 
confiscation, and rob the state creditor 
of half his money, it will enable you 
to take off about one-fourth of the 
taxes ; and what efl&ct will it hare— - 
we will not hear your generalities— in 
removing the distress r The sufiering 
Dart of your working orders consume 
out little of taxed commodities ; if we 
assume, that each individual, with his 
family, contributes two pounds per 
annum to the revenue, his weekly gain 
would be about twopence farthing. 
If we assume, that the best paid work- 
roan contributes eight pounds, his 
weekly gain would be about nine- 
pence. If we assume, that the farmer 
contributes twenty pounds, his yearly 
gain would be five pounds. The^n 
of ihe distressed manufacturer might 
be from Bve to ten pounds per annum. 
On the other hand, the rundholders 
would be bitterly distressed by the 
loss of half their income, and they 
would expend fourteen or fifteen mil- 
lions per annum less with the manu- 
facturers and traders. Your geneial- 
idrs will not bear the test of arithme- 
tic, and if you possess the understand- 
ing of manhood, you must see that 
this criminal remeay would be almost 
powerless. Your Ministers say that 
twenty-seven millions of yearly taxes 
have been repealed since tne war cea- 
sed ; and yet your population, greatly 
enlarged as it is. has been far more 
distr«sed since the repeal, than it was 
previously. 

If you pertevere according to your 
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determination, it must thus inevitahly 
follow, that your landownersand &rm- 
ers must lose a large part of the frag- 
ments of their properti^ and be bound 
to continual severe sufoing, that the 
mass of your working classes must be 
bound to the lowest standard of living 
— that five-sixths of your population 
must be chsined to penury and wretch- 
edness. How this must oi>erate on 
your trade, revenue, domestic peace, 
Irish population, national power, and 
the slender threads which hold the 
members of your empire together, we 
need not describe^ If you be blind to 
the appalling catastrophe — to the hor« 
rible precipice on the brink of which 
you stand, your sight cannot be resto- 
red by human power. 

If we appeal to the memory of your 
fathers— to your hallowed institutions 
— to your humanity and patriotism— 
to Uiat native spirit of noDility which 
once distinguished the Englishman 
as proudly amidst his species, as ita 
fruits distinguished his country amidst 
nations, it will only excite your deri- 
sion ; we will not, therefore, commit 
the folly. But, by your thirst for 
trade— your lust for lucre— your sor- 
did affection for your purses, and your 
base passion for the gains of confis- 
cation and robbery, we conjure you 
to pause! cast from you your mad ge- 
neralities, and ascertain the real cha- 
racter of the objecu for which ;rou 
are thus plunging your empire mto 
ruin. 

You say, you must bring down 
prices and wages in this manner, or 
you cannot compete and trade with fo« 
reign nations. Here again we have 
your destructive generalities. Are 
then foreign nations willing to take 
your manufactures, provided you 
cheapen them ? No : they are deter- 
mined to exclude them — and, in con* 
sequence, they raise their duties, as you 
lower your pricei^ Turn from your, 
generalities, and look at these nations 
in detail : the great continental ones, 
and the United States of America, act 
on the system of excluding your ma- 
nufactures, no matter how cheap they 
may be. You have ground down your 
prices, and still you are as much shut 
out of the market of America, Franot, 
Russia, Spain, &c &c, as ever. Is 
there any hope that these nations will 
act differentlv ? Not the least. They 
will take notning from you save what 
their own interesU require ; they take 
your cotton twist, that they may ex^ 
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ohtdc jmu wiQttglKcbttoM; FmM 
wMl tak» y9wt ifOD, tlMit tke my ri^ 
^ yon i» baid««r»; t^y dooii 
tfiAfr they will not cfaaage tlunv 
until tliey cm cmiwt* with 
that 19, until tho cnwf iif of ' thehr 
ofWB goodt ean at eftotuaBy axefaftte 
youn, as lawa^ 

- With ffgaid to tfaa §9W open ibrtigB 
markata, they will taon be in a great 
maanireeleaadltoyou; the South Ama* 
lican repnUica are adopting the axclo- 
tkf sjttem* There haa been no ne» 
aetaity for yon to rtdnee yotff prioea 
ao greatly in tfaniiy far in moit artidea 
you ha?e been able to nndenell aM ri- 
wila. 

Yonr rediteiion of dntici on YarioM 
foreign articles, hM not increased the 
hnport of then ; it haa anW put your 
awn prodvoen^ sach articwe under 
dtstraat prices. Yonr import of fb» 
mign silks, dm* has not enlarged yovnr 
exports to the eountriea yo« receiTe 
them fiOBs. Yov may take off all tha 
dntv on com, and this, as we have aK 
ready said, will not on the average ea-^ 
Ifevge yonr import; i twill, by the pnK* 
duetion of dntreas, rather diminii^ 
than increase oonsumption ; it is im- 
possiUe for you to have a regular \m* 
port, unless yon have a deftdency of 
home-grown osnu 

You must own that dkf resa dtail* 
nishes greatly general consumption. 
It cannot be necessary for us to prove 
that the ftuvier's consumption of most 
articles of trade is much greater when 
he is prosperous, than when he is dis« 
tressed ; or that the workman's con* 
sumption is ma^ greater when he haa 
twenty shillings per week, than when 
he has ten. Every man must see, tlnrt 
if the country were in prosper it y, it 
would consume infinitely more foreign 
and oolottial produce of all kinda, than 
it new doea; it would, of course, pay 
for thia additional quantity with addi- 
tional exports. 

How, then, standa the eaae? On 
^ one hand you evidently cannot 
tnlarge your export of manufacturea» 
and import of foreign goeda to any esi* 
tent worthy of notice ; en the other, 
you evidendv dimhiislt immensely 
Jpouf expert of manufkctufea, and im« 
port of foreign gooda. TO have low 
nei^tt, and import a petty portion of 
foreign com and stlks, you prevent the 
import of a vast quantirr of timber, 
hemp, tebaeeo, sugar, tome, ke, Aa 
By fruidem attcanptt to force your «•• 
mfooturas into foreign oooBttkfi yo« 



loaeau export of them to thai 
of aomeasillionsannnaUy. Thtaianai 
alL The nalk>ns whi^ have raised 
tibeir duties agsinat you, aa yau hava 
lowered your prkea, have chained vou 
to these low pitoea in every market. 
Yonr export of msnufootures in lata 
viam has basit attended with heavy 
loa^ inalead of prsAs. 

Deteathif yonr generaUtiea aa we 
do, let us now look at some partleu^ 
Im It wiU be sufficiently near the 
truth for oo pucpaaey if we take the 
real vakM of roe m an u factu re s you ai>- 
port to foreign Europe and the Unitad 
Stater of Aaserioa annually at twenty 
nilttoiia. Two or three ndUiona more 
or lesaaranotmatenal to thaargumcnt* 
Theaa mairafacturea eonsist> in a lam 
dme^ of suah aayou oannot be equal* 
M hi, and they are to a great extent 
fobricatad by machinery. If you had 
kept up your prioea^ you stHi would 
have exported moat of them; but 
gnmtmg that it would have atruck off 
ano half from Uie expait,. what would 
havefoUowad^ You would have sokl 
ten miUiaDa^ worth of gooda ata food 
profit, instead of twentr milhoo^ 
worth at a kiss; m additwn, vou 
would htcm sold all you exported la 
other parte at a gaod profit, instead of 
a Ion, and all eonaomad at home at a 
mod profit. And it is manifeat that 
tte aMMonal home and ealoDial con« 
anmptian caused by this, wouM hava 
done far more ^mn balance the loot 
ten millions. 

You csn only find the truth in this 
manner* The statesmsn will only 
judge of tbhigs by their real charao- 
ter ; therefore he must treat wi A soam 
your i ga o r ant generalities in fovour of 
forcign trade* If the latter be profit- 
able, it ii beneficial ; if it be attended 
with kMs> it is injnriaus* The nation, 
aswdl aa^ individual, must be in- 
jured and mined by a losing trade. 
To preserve a contemptibla part of 
your foreign trade, you have made not 
only the remainder, but your domeatic 
trade, a souroe of loss— you have made 
every business a tosing one. A tradca- 
man haa fifty customers, and he isin« 
formed by ten of them, that they will 
buy of htm no longer, unices ha will 
supply them at a kiss; instead of gi« 
ving them up, and oontinuing to draw 
hie profits from the other forty, he a(s 
cedes to thefa* terms ; he cannot charge 
the forty higher prices than te ten, 
therefore be supplies the wkwlr at a 
hPOB^andrnfoilinHilf. Totttntet* 
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iBgfieeMf m iMfaMomar. Tote* 
laia « pttery portion of kMdpg tndo^ 
yoo ne gifiog op « vMt oovtioB of bo- 
■eBoial tndt> «m fltermcior fi%4Mr 
one tandrod niUion UHMtafly. YcMt 
ooOTMC be^o yiod osnot to leetiiaiit 
tnMdd bo te better for your in«i»io0« 
tor e w to sell ton ntUioDo' wooth of 
Ifoodoot too per oest froftty titta torn* 
i^ miHioM' worth st a loai. 

Wbot inmld bavo beeii the caWy if 
TOtt bad mado no redocliop of prioet 
bj law, and joor eiportiiig aoanidbo* 
toran hod been oontpdled to reduce 
tbeiro aa tbey bave done by foveign 
•ppoiMmu? Tboae manu fact o i o r a 
WMrtd bave obtsitted tbeir raw prodooe 
genenlly aa dMapiy aa they nam do* 
and tbcy would baie paid tbeir pro- 
tent wijges ; ^Mir peofita wonld not 
bavo been worse tban diey are. Tbeir 
worbven eoiuiat, in tome degree, of 
eotton ^nners and printora, power- 
loom wearera, and the better paid 
bands in the woollen and hardware 
tradesy who haw anich higher wages. 
In proportion, tban the rest of the la« 
bonring orders. The masters, tbere- 
Ibie^ wonld not hate had kss pooftt, 
and a considerable mot of tbeir work* 
nsen wo nld have had wagrafally eqnal 
to those of the body of te labouring 
dassea. The wont paid hands, from 
their low standard of living, draw bnt 
tftfing benefit from the Kdnotion of 
general prices. In your compulsory 
obeapness, you bare tbCTefore taken 
profits, prcperty, and adequate wages 
from the oyerw heh ning nugority, to 
gfie nognot or nominal adysntages to 
the inaigttlfiosnt minori^ : to ssto this 
■snori^ from snfiertng, you have 
phn^ed the msjority into much great- 
er suffering ; to protect the compara- 
tiipdy few exceptions, you have sacri- 
ficed your general populatien. This 
is too nunilest to be affected by your 
vague denoi^ 

But you say the dieapness is so pre- 
cious to vonr consumers. Mr Huslns- 
ssnspeaksof a ** Britiih public" which 
benefits euurmouily from being thus 
doaed with ebeappeany worths. Where 
is this " Britisb public ^" Is it to be 
Ibmid amidst your landowners, farm- 
ers^ and bnslMfidry labourers? No. 
Domes it exist amidst your shipowners, 
oiBt manufaetureri, and makers of 
fdoveaandkee? Certainly not Can 
ft be diaoorered amidst jour eotton, 
vooUen, and iron manumetnreia^ or 
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y o u r j r odn cefs of Colonial prodoee^ 
Stii], no. But theee is your mooted 
inteiest. The cheapness destroys the 
empkyment of capital, and reduces in- 
terest; the capitalist cannot invest his 
capital; the fundbolder ean only ob- 
tain an inadequate rate of interest, and 
be cannot emptoy his money more pro« 
fitabiy. The msas of the Britkb po- 
pulation demonatrably euBkn severe 
distress from the cheapness, and no 
" Baitiah puUtc" can be seen which 
benefits from it. Blind as you are, 
you see l^t it is a scourge to your 
eonsumers*-and, of oourae, we need 
not say what it ia to your producers. 

To convince you still more folly of 
^ ruinous nature of your system, let 
us new enquire, what dreumstaneea 
this empire would be [daoed in should 
the free trade, advocated by your eco- 
nomists, be oftabHsbed throughout the 
world- In doing this, we must have 
none of your senseless generali>ties ; 
we nrast be guided by sometfiing bet- 
ter than your ignorant dogmas, that a 
nation ought to huj where it can buy 
the eheapest, die. Ae» Shake off then 
die bigotry, superstition, and preju- 
dices of me trade, and co-derate with 
us like men of knowledge and under- 
standing. 

In the first place, the price of com, 
and all kinds of agricultural produce, 
would be £ir below what it is. This 
would take firom the property of the 
landowners and farmers a large part of 
its value, and bind tiiem, and the hus- 
bandry labourers, to penury and dis- 
tress. Ireland firequently wonld be 
deprived of its market for agricultural 
produce, and its misery would be in- 
tolerable. This is too evident to be 
questionedi 

Your cotton manuiacture would be 
greatly -enlarged, but it would reap no 
benefit whatever from the cheapness 
of provisions, &c., because it woidd 
keep itself in suffering by glutting the 
rourket precisely aa it now does. From 
its magnitude, its vast powers of pro- 
duction, and the circumstance that 
these powers cannot be stopped save 
at muoi loss, it can only be prosper- 
ous at short and distant intervals. If 
it be so for a few months, new machi- 
nerv overloads the market, but never- 
thoess the enormous production con- 
tinues, because it is less injtvious to 
keep the machinery running and sell 
at a certain loss, than to stop it. Tbii 
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manafacture hat been^ for tome yean, 
a Tery unprofitable one to the mata of 
those engaged in it> and in proportion 
as it may be enlarged, it will be the 
more unmanageable and unprofitable. 
It has this pernicious characteristic-* 
its diyisions continually cut against 
each other. The export of twist goes 
far towards placing tne world, in re* 
gard to natural advantage, on an equa* 
lity with you in wrought cottons. The 
foreign wrought cottons, manufactu- 
red from vour twist, aid your own in 
glutting tne market^ and continually 
press on the prices of your spin« 
ners. It may be taken as an axiom, 
that independently of the price of food^ 
&c., if a manufacture be of great mag« 
nitude, and its powers of production 
be rapid and unlimited, it will be al« 
most always in suffering. 

Your population employed in the 
cotton trade would be generally dis- 
tressed. 

Your woollen manufacture would 
have formidable foreign opponents, 
and in many respects it would be in 
circumstances like those of the cotton 
one. The population employed in it 
would be frequently in distress. 

Your linen, silk, glove, cordage, 
and a great number of other manufac- 
tures, would be wholly, or in a great 
measure, destroyed. Many others could 
only be kept in being by constant dis- 
tress- prices. 

Your colonies would lose their mar- 
ket for various important articles, and 
have it greatly narrowed for odiers. 
They would draw much of their sup- 
plies from other countries, and export 
much of their produce in foreign ves- 
sels. A large part of your colonial 
trade would be annihilated. 
. Your shipping would be deprived 
of almost half its employment. 

From the use of machinery, the la- 
bour stripped of employment in the 
destroyed trades, on the one hand, 
would only be partly employed by the 
enlargement of the cotton, woollen, 
and some other trades, on the other ; 
a very large part of your population 
would be unaole to obtain work. 

The cotton and woollen trades, from 
their great magnitude, and from the 
destruction of many of your other 
manufactures, would have the rest of 
your manufacturing and trading inte- 
rests dependent on them. Their dis- 
tress would be the bitter distress of all 
these interests. They would be gene- 
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raUvhisuflMng; and tery eftenthefar 
sufl^ng would be so great that it 
wotdd (kprive the mass of vour ma« 
nnfkcturing population of bread for 
several successive months. Suppose 
that the millions who now draw sub- 
sistence from the manufacturing of 
linens, silks, gloves, &c &c, were all 
transferred to the cotton and woollen 
trades— that eight or ten millions of 
jrour population were employed either 
m fabricating cottons and woollens, or 
in supplying materials and machinery 
for the purpose — what effect would 
the severe distress of these two trades 
have directly, and by reaction, on every 
public interest — on the very means of 
preserving your population from fa« 
mbhing ? As surely as ever cause pro* 
duced efiTect, the employment of eight 
or ten millions of people in this man* 
ner would be the ruin and dissolution 
of your empire. 

You cannot deny this— von roust 
admit that it is sanctioned by both 
reason and experience. Both declare 
it to be morally certain, that not only 
your agricultural, but your whole po- 
pulation, would be bound to general 
penury and misery ; and that the case 
would be the same if your taxes were 
wholly abolished. One part of the 
community would be continually dis- 
tressed by foreign opponents, and the 
other part by the nature of iu em- 
ployment. 

We have looked at the matter in the 
most favourable point of view to the 
Economists, and we think in one much 
too favourable. You boast of your 
natural advantages in the cotton and 
woollen trades— what are they ? Your 
superiority in machinery ; — ^you owe 
it to the prohibition of export. Your 
skill and capital ; — these can be car« 
ried abroad by your manufacturers, 
and acquired by foreigners. Your 
cheap fuel ;^ther nations, as a coun* 
terpoise, have their cheap food and 
raw pjroduoe, and their home markets. 
The free trade in machinery, coals, 
&c, would speedily enable most fo- 
reign nations to drive you, at least, 
out of their own markets in cottons 
and wocdlens; it would cause your 
own manufacturers to emigrate, and 
give them the power to do so. To 
such nations it would affbrd the means 
of having machinery, equal to youia, 
of their own making. America, with 
cheap labour, which the is lanidlj 
gainmg, would have natural amn^ 
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taget over yoa in cottoni, and the 
-would drive your cottons out of your 
oim colonies, as well as out of your 
best foreign markets. Certain Conti- 
ncvtal stales would have natural ad- 
vantages over you in wooUens. Your 
adtantages you owe to art, for natural 
^ones'are almost all against you. While 
free trade would eyidenuy destroy, 
wholly or principally^ many of your 
other manufactures, it appears certain 
that it would soon destroy, to a great 
extent, your cotton and woollen ones. 

Is Uiis refuted by the generalities 
and sophistries of the Economists? 
Is it affected by the crasy dogma, 
that a nation ought to buy where it 
can buy the cheapest ?— No. The 
faistoij of the last four years proves, 
thai if your whole population were 
employed in your boasted cotton trade, 
in which you can undersell the world, 
you would form one of the poorest and 
most distressed of civilized nations ; 
the capitalist would be bound to the 
lowest average rate of profit, and would 
be generally in danger of bankruptcy ; 
and the mass of the community would 
be bound to the lowest standard of 
living, and would frequently be in 
dancer of famishing from scarcity of 
employment. This single fact is suf- 
ficient to overthrow all that has heea 
add or written in favour of free trade. 

What, then, ought you to do ? The 
answer is obvious — Revkrsb roua 
BTSTSM. We do not ask you to do 
this on vague generalities, but we will 
prove to you tbat it forms an infallible 
means for gaining the objects of vour 
worBhip-> national trade and wealth. 

We repeat, that the British empire 
at this moment possesses incalculable 
advantages whicn were never possess- 
ed by any other great nation : that it 
possess es what no other great nation 
tras ever blessed wiUi— the necessary 
means of commanding, under the fa- 
vour of Providence, general prosperity 
and happiness,— continual riches and 
refinement for ita higher classes ; and 
intelligence, abundance, virtue, and 
comfort, for its lower ones. We now 
enter on the proofs. 

What is essential for making a na- 
tion prosperous, wealthy, and happy P 
The individual must receive good pro- 
fits on bis eapital, or good ^aces for 
his labour. What is essential for en- 
abling him to do so P Prices of com- 
moditica sufficiently high to yield such 
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profiu and wages. This you must 
own to be undeniable. 

If the supply of any article be ex- 
eessive, it lowers the price until profits 
and wages are wholly, or in great part, 
taken away ; it is, therefore, demon- 
strable, that to keep general prices at 
the requisite point, supply must be 
under effectual controL In manufac- 
tures and commerce, supply, from 
their nature, cannot be placed under 
any efficient limit, ana, therefore, 
prices must frequently be destructive 
to both profits and wages. If the land 
of a country be superabundant, it is 
impossible for the supply of agricultu- 
ral produce to be placed under limit, 
and, in consequence, the prices must 
be generally such as will only yield 
Ae lowest profits and wages. In a 
country which possesses a great su- 
perabundance of land, it is impossible 
to preserve its agricultural inhabitants 
from general penury, and the remain- 
der from being frequently visited with 
bankruptcy and distress. 

In the United Kingdom, nature has 
placed an effectual limit on the supply 
of agricultural produce, and, in conse- 
quence, you can in general make its 
prices wnat you pfease. From this 
you possess tne peculiar and gigantic 
advantage — you can secure to about 
half your population prices which will 
yield it good profits and wages ; which 
vrill keep it almost constantly in pro- 
sperity and happiness. 

Now act the babe no longer, but, 
like sensible, money-getting men, make 
the most of this stupendous advantage. 
Cast jrour bigotry and prejudices to 
the vnnds ; look at the agriculturist as 
you would at the cotton manufacturer, 
and take for your guides experimental 
fact and yulgar arithmetic^ Give to 
the most numerous division of your 
population, without remembering the 
name it bws, prices which will yield 
it good profits and wagea. Prohibit 
the impcnrt of foreign wheat when the 
price of your own is below 64s. or 
66s. ; and of other kinds of foreign 
agricultural produce, when the prices 
of jrour own are proportionally low. 
This, vrith some secondary measures 
of which we shall soon speak, would 
give to about half your population 
good profits on capital, and good wages 
—prosperity and happiness. It is 
matter of demonstration. 

Here we must be assailed with your 
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wnteliH pic)fldic60 mnI genevtlhiet. 
In the first place, the name of prelii* 
hhkmthrowiyaaiiitoagoBiefr What! 
men^ and terrified by um bngbear^-p- 
stctetmeBy end wrtogle about naoiei^ 
in perfict blindnaaa ta rcditiea?*^ 
S ha mo' ah aroei Yoa intend your 
preaettt com laws to probibii foreign 
com when year prieea are below a 
certain amount; and if you wish to 
hare pr^bition in effect^ why this 
horror against having it in name? 
This law will not fulfil your inteDtioD. 
In 109f, it would^ as was prored by 
experiencey hoTO admitted above has 
a roiUioB quarters of foreign wheat, 
when it ought, aecording to your in* 
tention, to hare been a prohibition. 
In 182B, it prohibited foreign wheat 
at an average of 71s., when it ought, 
in regavd to revenue, to have admitted 
it at one of 64s. In the present year, 
it admitted two hundred tiumsaad 
quarters of foreign barley to the per* 
niciouB glutting of the market, when 
it ought to have excluded it. It will, 
as we said twelve months ago, always 
operate in this manner. In plentifiU 
years it will adnic foreign core in 
ruinous abundance, when you wiidi il 
to be prohilHtod; and in defisiml 
years, it will prohibit such com when 
you wish k to be admitted* Wh6n 
you wl^ to have prohibition, whv 
not have it in its only effltctoal form r 
You ean make no reply. 

We will notiee your dedaralions 
against dear labour and food in another 
part of our article. Suffice it here to 
say, that what we advise would mani<i 
liestly give prosperity to about half 
your population, whatever might be 
Its eff^ts to the remainder. 

Having thus rendered about half 
your population wealthy and prosper- 
ous, proceed, in the next plm, to your 
Shipping Interest. What is essential 
fbr giving to it pro&perity ? Qood 
freights. Get rid, then, as soon as 
national honour will pemit, of your 
reciprocity treatles-^-the things which, 
in binding it to intdequate (Veighta, 
bind it to eonstant distress. 

In your foreign trade, your imports 
consist of raw produce, whiich is bulky, 
and vour exports consist of manufao« 
turea goods, which occupy, in oompa* 
risen, but little room : in consequence, 
your carrying depends prinoipallv on 
*He imports. Upon every principla of 
loe, you havoa right to carry what 
buy of foreign nations, and pay 
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the eanriage of» You^ howenrer^ noi 
only buy of these nations their pr»* 
duoe, while they will not bav your 
manafaoturs% but you suffer them lo 
oarry il at your espeaae/ to the «uin 
allyour «w» shipa< If yoit.caa make 
no arraagemciit with, them which ydil 
secure to your shipping, in amount 
of freight, as well as extent of ^m» 
ployment, its full rights, confine the 
importing of corn, timber, cotton, and 
all other bulky artieles^— the imports 
lug of goods which vou buy and pav 
the carriage oCr-exclttsively lo British 
vessds. When the existence of yoor 
empire depends so laigdy on your 
shipping, you have £u more riglk to 
exclude foreign ships from yoor car* 
lying trsde, Uian foreign nations havi^ 
to exelttde your cottons, &c from 
jtheir markets. 

What is there to deter you from do* 
ingthts? Ooyou want precedent ?— > 
Youhaveitin'yoiurownniamy. Will 
foreign nations refuse lo sdl you their 
produce ? lliis you cannot be afraid 
pf. Will they confine the carry ii^ of 
what they buy of you to their own 
shins? Letthemdoa^andUiCBth^ 
fdlJ carry but little more of what ihey 
bny of you than they do at preseak 
Will they refuse to take jmxt manu* 
jbotUffss? They ahneady do so to the 
farthest point called for by thar own 
Intereits. You can do it without any 
loss or risk worthy of notice^ 

This is another neeuliar and gigan<i 
tic advantage whicn you possess. You 
can, sanctioned by precedent, and 
without any violation of national law 
or ri^t, monopolise for your ships 
the principal part of the carrying trade 
of the whole world, at your own prices* 
Alaa ! that such advantagea should be 
used as they are. 

Then, in your colonial trade, con* 
fine the carrying to your own vessda. 
^11 this, aidra by some minor Buitter% 
which we shall soon notice, would ma^ 
nifrstly give ^od profits and wagesi 
wealth and prosperity, to another Itfgc 
part of your population. 

Now for your crasy s^craliiies and 
prejudices. Here we have lix Hue* 
Idsson, uplifting his hands in horror, 
and scdemnly protesting, that we are 
about to ruin the oommonity--4he 
" British pttblic"^with exorbitant 
fraights. We will soon ulence him. 

The freight of sugar from the Weal 
Indies is. wc believe, a littte mam 
than a halfpenny per lb., that on nun 
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pint ; if tkat ftdghtt 
fifty ptr €Wt,«kftt 
feu to tbecoatwBi 
•ivsDM ibould fitt 1 

hrthi^f pH^&» ftad nun 
_> ptr pinty deawr> The tit* 
1 9f tlie Boormuii ^riKidiinkiiio 
i««, M«ld be rated hdf a tethiBg, 
«r a fitftking, per week ; aidUioieof 
the fcvpctteble mdiriihuU would be 
Mieed a penny or twopence per week, 
Tbie worthkM diff^enee to the eon* 
enner weoM loeke the d ifle renc e bo- 
Ureen bed ftogbts end excdlent onei 
te the ehipowner. 

BntMr Uaekiaon by OB this potnty 
as on moot olben» complelely in ennor. 
Tbe priceeefmai end sugar eve maim* 
ly covemed by 'vpply and denend, 
MM they emnoi be affirated by a tri< 
fling difeeneeef freight. Ifthelasi 
year's crop of sugar had been bionghl 
to this country earriage-fro^ the price 
Konld haie been what it is. Theeo« 
loniai planter, end not the British am* 
snmcr, rei^ the gain from the low 
freights. 

We turn to foreigners. This conn* 
try ie the prindpel cualonairef Ame* 
rice ier raw eelten. if e tsiflhiR le* 
dnetion wew nede in 4be fliei^t of 
this article, wenld it hare enyeenaible 
cfiMt en the price? No; the price of 
eetten is mainly goremed by supply 
end demand; it continnally renesi 
when the frdght remains unaltered, 
and the benefit here would be reaped, 
net by the British consumer, but by 
the foeign cotton grower. 

This country is idmost the only cus« 
iomeroffoMigncrs for com. Yfheu 
the doty on foreign wheat fidl so nu 
pidty, e few roonthe ego, did tbe price 
fell in the same degree, in yovr mer^ 
ket? No; itroseabioed. When the 
doty e^^ain rose rapidly, did tibia eanae 
the price to rise in this country? 
fio; it caused it te fell ebroed. 
Such most be the opcredon of a riae 
or faU in freights. Two or three shiU 
Hogsper quarter, more or less, ie these, 
will net sfiSpct the prices eir com in 
yenr BMrket; they will only cause the 
forei^ grower to obtain two or three 
ahilknp per quarter more er Ices for 
his com. We need not speak of otiber 
articles. We mey say generally, that 
freight is practically one of the costs 
of prodvetSen; and where production 
ie on a large scale, the caste cen only 
wtielly gorem priess. If yon add 
forty pounds per annum to the ex- 
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„ ^heeimelobiain 
forhiaprndHana h»j% 
Aai ie l»7 Ike em 
. or beet desm hie rant 
eadwegeif. The producers efooite«4 
Nigu» &c, ere in eimllar circnnalsn* 
ces; if thckr cosle ha raiaed m om 
point, elmest thciraole ronedy^ m^t^ 
neral, b^ le reduce them in ethers. 
In same manufiictnfes, prioca cen be 
vaisad by coMcit, whm the expcMta 
of prodedien are raised ; but this oiA^ 
not be dene in the meieexlensife ottcei 
In your imports, thamfera^ the be. 
nefit derived from low fretdHe ie 
reaped akiost«cchisifely by Siralgn* 
rra: if fieighu were higher, imeigm^ 
em» «id net yo«rselves» would beve to 

Cy the edvenea. You thus, withomt 
aefiting your eansumer^ min yont 
ships, merely that foreigneramey both 
carry for yon, end drawekiger pieflt 
from what they eai ye«k Letahmee 
\ yon te ceal off thefotty, if uu 



We grant tiiel, in what yonexpert* 
a^iac of fircight wouM Mk chiefly on 
pour ow«prodnce;sachatim wonld 
net enable yeur mannfodnrars to ob» 
taanhif^pieatekaoad. Bnt yenr 
SKpoitaeHMBt ofmeanfoctnreAeood^ 
in winch e kige irehie ie cavied for a 
iaflingHHn. ▲ ccMideeabk adrance 
■enkl form, le yeurtpedncers, a per* 
cenuge perfectbr inetgnifieant 

Next proceed la your silk trade. 
Bestow iu pwdrthitinn ; gireit a mono- 
psly no t only of your home merket, b«t 
of yoer comiiial one: endude foreign 
aOks from ^reur whole empire. After 
what we said so lately , we need not ne# 
tioe your ahsucditiM teaching amug* 
gHng, && We will naerely obaarrs^ 
that, when smng^g had far greater 
edventagea than it can ever hare again* 
the silk tn^ flenrishcd, and ^dom 
fe]t it as en eriL 

You are labouring to obtain, by 
means of confiscation and hunger, an 
export trade in silks, end you are nn^ 
suoocasful ; suppose you try the ^ect 
of bounty. Let ns nare none of yeur 
generalities, but listen to aritlunetie. 
Yon bare an exosm of population, and 
year ecenoousts cannot derisemethoda 
for employing it ; if, themfore, by 
me a n s of bounty yeuempby it in ma- 
nufacturing silks, yen do not take it 
from a more prefltaUe celling to one 
lem ao; yon only take it from idlsnem. 
Silks emkiy much labonr, end it has 
been esthoited that dme4bnrths of 
their ralttc consist of it. Wewillre* 
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dnoe the thiree>foiirdi8 to one-baM; 
and aiMine tbat an export to the 
amount of a miUloil tMmld yield half 
a million for wages, and employ 90>099 ' 
people, at, on the aTerase, 10s. per 
week each. We will farther assume, 
that these people would have 10,000 
small children, dck relatives, &c. de« 
pendent on them. If you have 30,000 
idle souls, they cannot cost you, in pa- 
rish relief, gifts, bad debts, loss of 
rent, and thefts, much less than half- 
a- crown per week each, or nearly 
L.t200,000 annually. If, by a bounty 
of twenty per cent you can employ 
them as we have described, in export- 
ing silks to the value of a million 
JearW, the bounty will be L.SOO,000« 
n this case, you will only pay in 
bo«nty what you must otherwise pay 
in poor rates, &c., and you will make 
foreign nations pay to these 30,000 
souls L.300,000 annually: in addi- 
tion, you will rM yourselves of many 
more paupers, by indirectly giving 
them employment; and a large part 
of the L.300,000 paid by foreigners 
will flow into your exchequer. You 
will thus not only give to this part of 

Jour population abundance for want, 
ut, by an apparent expenditure of 
L.900,000, you will, in reality, rid 
yourselves of one of nearly this 
amount. The bounty will be not an 
. expense, but a saving. 

Your sneers will be no refutation. 

You may thus manifestly, not only 
give to your Silk Trade good profits 
and wages, but enlarge it very greatly. 

Then place before you your linen 
trade. Give it the monopoly of your 
colonial market from whicn your folly 
has in a great measure banished it, and 
restore as far as mav be necessary its 
bounties. You may tnus demonstrably 
give to this trade good profita and wa- 
ges, and likewise great extension. 

Then act in like manner to your 
manufacturers of gloves, lace, shoes, 

{»aper, &c &c ^ve them a monopo- 
y, not only of vour home market, but 
of your colonial one ; and use all due 
mieans for enabling them to export 
You may thus evidently give tnem 
good profits and wages, and great en- 
largement 

- Raise vour protecting duties to all 
your'smaUer manufactures and tradea, 
which are bound by them to bad prices. 
. Your smaller manufactureaand trades 
can, in general, preserve to them- 
selves good profits and wages, if they 
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be protected fVom fbragn competitors. 
They are carried on principally by la- 
bour ; they cannot, from their nature, 
' aeeumulate unwieldy stocks ; and the 
workaaeneaifloyed in them, from the 
comparatively small nuafaer engaged 
in each, can ketf up their wages. They 
are far less subject to ruinous fiuctua* 
tions than the large ones, and when 
they endure suffering, the large onea 
are, to a great extent, the parents of it. 
CoUectively, they are of infinitely more 
value than both the cotton and wool- 
len manufactures. The more you make 
the public weal depend on them and 
agriculture, the less frequent and se- 
vere your periods o£ public suffering 
will be; and the more you make it 
depend on the cotton and woollen ma- 
nufactures, the more numerous and 
intolerable will be these periods. You 
ought to make the prosperity of the 
empire as little dependent as possible 
on great, ungovernable manufactures ; 
and more especially on the cotton one, 
which, from the peculiar character of 
its powers of production and markets, 
can never enjoy more than momentary 
fits of prosperity. Woe to you, when 
the fortunes and bread of your popu- 
lation shall hang on the cotton trade ! 
And then let ^our country banks 
again circulate their small notes. Once 
more, let us have none of your senseless 
generalides and prejudices. You de- 
clared that these notes caused trade to 
be visited with a fit of distress every two 
or three years ; and now your Minis- 
ters declare that, without them, trade, 
from its nature, must be so visited 1 
In the teeth of your assertions, Uiat 
after their suppression prices would be 
lower, most leading articles have aU 
ready become dearer I The doctrine 
that theae notes oould make corn, 
wool, silks, the freights of ships, &e. 
&c hi^er, while your trading and 
navigation laws remain what they are, 
is too absurd to fall from an^ lips save 
those of aged females ; leave it to them, 
and utter something more worthy of 
man's understanding. It is greatly to 
be deplored that the advocates of smdl 
notes have taken their ground so 
strongly on their effect on prices. The 
ffreat mischief of the suppression is to 
be found in this*-it has permanently 
deatroyed an enormous portion of the 
tiadiug capital of the middle daasas, 
and the employment of labour. Re- 
store the botes, and it will give com- 
fortable trade and emi^oyoieiii to vast 
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nvmbcn. Lai ut here ha?e none of 
jour ignorant pTgodices : these men, 
with ue few hondreda they obtain 
from the banks, cannot glut your mar- 
ket ; thia is done by your overgrown 
cmiUliata and their machinery. 

jLet us now turn to the subsidiary 
measozes we mentioned when speak- 
ing of agricnltore. Ireland supplicates 
you to use her as a mine of wealth ; 
and must she supplicate in vain ?. By 
your lore of money^ we entreat you to 
s^ue the profusion of riches she offers 
you ! Haying given her good prices 
m her prodnoey in the next place give 
her good waget> bv removing her re- 
dondancy ofpopulation. Let a Board 
of Agriculture be formed to make 
roads and canals^ and to bring her 
waate lands into culture, by renting 
tbem on lease, or lending money to 
their owners. If this will not work 
with sufficient rapidity, aid it by emi- 
gration on an extensive scale. Theii 
fttablish your English system of poor 
law% stripped of the practice of ad- 
ministering relief to the fully employ- 
ed labourer. A system for merely sup- 
porting the aged and impotent, will be 
of no worth to the body of the people. 
Abolish all vicious systems of land let- 
ting, and compel the landowners to re- 
side a part of the year on their estates, 
and do their doty. Enopurage the 
fisheries by bounty and other means. 
Eatabliah a balance of Protestants 
throughout the island, and make the 
government do its duty, in repressing 
diaorder, and cherishing right princi- 
ples. All this will make Ireland a land 
of good profiu and wages ; it will make 
your seven millions of Irish subjects 
pro s perous. 

Now for your generalities and pre- 
Jndicea. In the first place, the land- 
ownen will gain sufficient from the 
iacroaaed price of com, &c, to conn- 
topoiae any lou in poor-rates ; this 
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tuation ! If your expenditure for one 
year be sixty instead of fifty-five mil- 
lions, and if a quarter of a million be 
added to your constant expenditure, 
you will never feel it. Granting that 
you expend in this manner five, or 
even ten millions, and it be expended 
fruitlessly, it will not disgrace you ; 
the money will be lost in a noble spe- 
culation. 

But, however, let us, like wise and 
calculating men, look well at the 
chances. Having done all this for Ire- 
land, subject it to the taxes and duties 
which England is subject to. The 
people will be rendered great consu- 
mersof merchandise and manufactures. 
It may be regarded as morally certain, 
that the increased consumption and 
taxation will throw some millions an- 
nually into ;four Exchequer. Expend 
five or ten millions in this manner, and 
the next twenty years will, in one way 
or another, return you for it one hun- 
dred millions. 

Now, we have the same doctrine 
that emigration, &c will be useless, 
because tne vacuum caused by them 
will soon be filled again. These mea- 
sures will remove not only redundan- 
cy of population, but its great causes ; 
and they will provide employment for 
future increase. Emigration, if neces- 
sary, is to be resorted to, not conti- 
nually, but for once, in order to put 
society into the form requisita for ren- 
dering it afterwards unnecessary. Ex- 
perience proves that if the Irish people 
cannot be provided with work at nome, 
they will emigrate, to the prodigious 
injury of England and Scotland. Sicre 
we need not say. 

Be not misled by erroneous counsel. 
You are told that Ireland needs only 
capital to gain fiourishing manufac- 
tures. Why have her manufactures 
been in a great measure destroyed 
since the Union took being ? Why is 
her linen trade declining so greatly at 
this moment? When Irieli manu- 
factures cannot compete with British 
ones, it is idle to say that capital will 
make them fiourish. Do not be so 
foolish as to attempt to force in Ire- 
land manufactures to her own injury, 
as well as youra; you have at pre- 
sent an excess of cotton manufacture. 
When we look at the condition of your 
own cotton and woollen weavers, we 
think you would benefit her inhabit- 
anta but little, by making such wea- 
B 
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vers of them . • ^^ake nd o{)pot)en t of 
her ; you cannot do with her manu- 
factures, but you can give her a splen- 
did market for all the agricultural pro- 
duce she can raise. 

The means you possess of easily 
converting Ireland into an immense 
source of additional trade^ wealth, and 
revenue, form another of your neculiar 
and gigantic advantages. Alas! wc 
repeat, that such advantages should he 
used as they are ! 

You have an excess of agricultural 
and other population in England and 
Scotland. Let your Board of Agricul- 
ture plant it on your waste lands. En- 
large your fisheries by bounties, &c. 
If need be, aid this with emigration. 
To meet one of the fallacies of the 
Economists, we may observe, that 
this waste land needs only a certain 
expenditure on it, to make it for ever 
a^ter equal in quality to the average of 
the land you now cultivate. 

Let us now proceed to your Colonies. 
You have vast transmarine possessions, 
and the leading articles produced by 
all, are such as you really need ; they 
really need the articles which you pro- 
duce for export. They, and the mo- 
ther country, therefore, form, not 
rivals, but invaluable customers to 
each other. In addition, these pos- 
sessions, from the difference of tneir 
products, form to each other, not ri- 
vals, but invaluable customers. 

This is another of your peculiar and 
gigantic advantages. 

These Colonies contain a profusion 
of uncultivated land, and you have at 
home an excess of population, money. 
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and ship*. In the«e niitt!R«^yMtpa»i>^ 
sess all that iff requiiHeforpnietiMll^ 
creating extenfdve miWColoniMy audi 
an immense new market for "your nm** 
nufactures.* 

Here is anothert>ryOtir peculiar widt' 
gigantic advantages. 

In the first place, give yotir Colonietf* 
a nionopoly; as far as possible; of your* 
home market. You profbss to favoarf 
them by subjecting' them to lower da^^ 
ties than fbreigtl nations, but the fk^ 
vour, in matty cases, is merely a name*. 
Frbm distance, and other cauies, tte ' 
low duty is in efl^t a higher one tar 
the colonist, than the high one is tei 
the foreigner. Admit their oom andi 
like produce duty-ftee; where th«v 
BHtish ftirmer pays no dtrty, let tbfe-^ 
Colonial one pay none. Here we have(> 
your generalities on inequality of tax-t 
ation. If the Colonial farmer pay se-- 
ven or eight shiUingB per quarter niore^ 
freight in getting his com to mtrkeU 
than the British one, this operatev as. 
a ta^ on him, and he payr it to yoor* 
shipping. Your'Colonial com- g io w wr a- 
are very poor, and your object fiiuatf 
be to put them intogood chvnmsttmeeA 
by good prices. Tne" difteretfct of a, 
few shilling^ pef quarter, miber ^^ 
dtflb'ence to them between penury and* 
plenty ; and to you, that between tu 
large consumption of your manuiacK 
tures and scio-cely any. Give theis, 
good prices, and they will contribati9. 
far more to your revenue by employ« 
ing your population to mamifiieture, 
and your ships to carrr for tliem, fhatt« 
any amount you can araw from dutfeft 
on their^prodace. 



* The followitig has appeared in ^me of the London papain n an edfiraet ftom, 
the Marx^hester Advertiser : — ** Dormg the proceedingii in a tastav^ ease, at tf» 
Rochdale pHty Sessions, one of tM most revolting faetff flamcf to ligbt tkat ewMt 
occur to disgrace a Christian eommmsfty. In order to raise a pteiamftOmtt tlna tbe 
woman seeking to aflHiote her diiM^ had beeome pregnant ^ ktr owmJkUktrf H waa 
proved, and afterwards admitted, by her and her fathtr, that the whole faaaJly f^pt 
afnstontfy in me bed. But this is not «H ; to deprive the eifeuoMtaoee of \U sin§i»» 
larity, the overseer of Spotland came forward^ atfd mentioBe^ thai to his knowledge 
there were no less than twenty other Itfrge families io that township, wbieh had bat 
one bed eaefa $ and he added, that on eaaraination in the othei townahips^in the pariah 
of Rochdale, there wouM be fomid a proportionate narober of similar casts. Ko^ 
thing of course can be expected from this worse than savage state of life, bni gross 
depravity, and the degradation of whole masses of the population into a rank beiow 
that of the brute beasts of die field." 

Truly it is worse than savage. One of tlie Manchester papers, we fotget which 
ef them, has stated, that the food of the weavers consists almost wholly of a little 
oatmeal powder and treacle, three times per day. 

It is timt to be silent touching the barbsHsm ahd misefy of Ifelaitd. Yel #e 
to have free trade, that it may place the ma6s Of tlie popolatlon In ittdl hOffltta 

nimstaicts I 
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In ilwiiezt plaoe^ pat your Colonial 
wood-enttera into good drcamitances^ 
bf lowering grettly your dutiet on 
^oir timber. This, of eourse, will 
yield large benefit to your Shipping 
InteTCSt* 

Tben encourage your Colonial fish- 
eriee to the ntmott by bounty^ &c. 
Hore again wo ha^ your foob^ ge* 
neraMtiea againal bounty. The fiah* 
eriea of fomra natiom are, by meana 
of it, flooritfung, and ruining your 
own ; you aae the phyaieal proof in 
them, thftt it employa tha idle, givea 
extenaioD to trade, and cannot there- 
foe be loat money ; vet you cannot be 
contaminated witn it becanae ita name 
ia bountT 1 lUther than expend a few 
thouaanda in bounty, you will loae 
your fiaheriea, and have your popular 
tion reduced to idleneaaand indigence. 
Oh, nation of uneiring calcuktora, 
and profound aagea ! Bounty on fish 
itora yoo aeamen, gtvea freight to 
your anipay enlargea general trade, em- 
ploya adaitionalinbabitanta, and com* 
pela foieign nationa to contribute to 
the maintenanoe of your peculation. 
Foreign nationa, in buying your fish, 
practically buy of you boats and fish* 
ing-tackle, ahipa and cordage, and tax- 
ed commodities of various kinda ; and 
Hkewiee contribute to your poor-ntes. 
Bounty thua givea you far more on 
^0 one hand, than it takes away on 
the other. 

Lower jma duty on Colonial tobac- 
co ■ttffictastly to stimulate ita produc- 
tion. Let ^r government establish 
in your various foreign poesessions its 
experimenlAl vineyards, planutions of 
cotton, tobacco grounds, &c &c., in 
order to introduce amidst the inhabit- 
anta the beat modes of culture and 
preparation for market. 

With regard to your Sugar Colonies, 
aettle the sUve question in auch a 
manner aa the planters will sanction. 
The duty on sugar is nearly three- 
pence per lb. ; reduce it — we will 
point out o aubatitute for it before we 
condode— to a penny. Reduce the 
duty on cofiee. 

All this would demonstrably add 
largely to the profits of your Colonial 
population, and give it an enormous 
increase of toade. 

Let us now look at your Mercantile 
Intereat. Your merchants, whether 
they buy and sell on their own ac- 
coniit, or act aa brokers, are practicaU 
Ijr agrnta who only do buaineaa for 
others at a per centage. Low, glut 
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prices are highly ii^)urmns to thcin, 
and they suffer comparatively aa much 
from me trade as any part of the com- 
munity whatever. Vei^ many of them 
are deeply interested in the prosperity 
of the Colonies. As a whole, thej 
would profit greatly from what we 
have recommended. 

Your Monied Interest would profit 
▼ery greatly from the same sourcea. ^ 

The proaoerity of many of yoor 
large towns aepen^ principally on the 
prosperity of your agriculturists, mer* 
chants, and shipowners. 

Let us now pause, and add theae 
itamsof prospent^intoatotaL Theao 
measures would give general good pro- 
file and wagea, and in conaequence 
general proapenty to more than two- 
thirda of your home peculation, and 
the great maas of your colonial one. 
You may rail aa you pleaae againat 
monopolieaand bounties, and quote to 
your heart'a content the puerile fiction 
that a nation ought to buy where it 
can bvLj the cheapest ; but you cannot 
refute It If you tell us it is contrary 
to political economy, our ireply is, ita 
truth is placed above doubt by arith- 
metic. If this do not satisfy you, we 
add, iu truth is placed above doubt by 
experiment; the war, when your ad- 
vanUges were far less than they are at 
present, forced you, in effect or other- 
wise, to adopt many of these measures, 
and by this it forced you into the en- 
joyment of unexampled trade, wealth, 
and proaperity. You made yomr atu- 
pendoua advancea during the war, 
through the very tbinga which the 
economists tell you are certain sources 
of national ruin ; and if you do not aee 
it, vour blindness is intentional, or it 
is the effect of some supernatural visi- 
tation. The grand principle of ge- 
nuine political economy is— iNTariona/ 
wealth and proeperity flow from the 
goodprqfUe or wagee^ the individual; 
there/ore give iheee to the greaieet ntim- 
ber. That of the savage counterfeit 
you follow, is in reality — National 
wealth and prot/periig flow from the bad 
profits or wages of the individual; 
therefore give loss and hunger to the 
greatest number. Could any thing be 
conceived more preposterous, than to 
attempt to produce general wealth and 

{)rosperity by making every business a 
osing and starring one ? and yet this 
ia precisely what you are doing. 

Let us now proceed to the smallest 
number— the exporting manufactu- 
rers; and look, in the first places atyour 
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Senenlidefl and dograts against dear 
iboor and food. If you still belie?e 
in the exploded error, that the price of 
food governs the price of labour ; en- 
quire in the cotton, woollen, and silk 
trades— in every market for labour— 
and you will soon discover that wages 
are governed by verv difierent matters. 
As to dear food, let us put your ge- 
neralities under our feet, and resort to 
that unerring teacher. Arithmetic. 
We will assume that what we recom- 
mend would make wheat 158. per 
quarter dearer, than your economists 
wish it to be. It is estunated that each 
individual consumes a quarter of wheat 
annually, and of course it would im- 
pose on him an additional yearly cost 
of 15s. We will suppose that it would 
make animal food twopence per pound 
dearer ; and that each individual, on 
the average, consumes a quarter of a 

Eound daily ; this would impose on 
im an additional yearly cost of about 
15s. more. We will add lOs. for other 
matters ; and now it appears arithme- 
tically certain, that prices which would 
make the agriculturists wealthy and 
prosperous, would only make the food 
of the manufacturing labourer about 
two pounds per annum, or ninepence 
per week, dearer to him. 

Abhorring generalities, we must look 
at your manufacturing labourers in de- 
taiL The great mass of them, as you 
well know, are so far from consuming 
a quarter of wheat per year, and a 
quarter of a pound of meat per day, 
each, that they consume very little of 
either. They subsist chiefly on pota- 
toes, butcher's offkl, soups, &c, — on 
food which would be very little raised 
to them. Assuming, however, that 
they consume half the quantity, the 
food of each would be made about one 
pound per annum, or fourpence half- 
penny per week, dearer. Very many 
of these labourers are single, and many 
of the married ones are practically 
single in regard to this matter, for 
husband, wife, and children, are em- 
ployed. Great numbers of them have 
theur yearly deficiencies made good 
from the poor-rates. 

The better paid manufacturing la- 
bourers eim what would be good 
wages if their food were raised to this 
extent. 

The manufacturing labourers are 
paid by the piece, and their bad wages 
arise, m part, from their inability to 
procure constant employment. The 



man who with full work can earn 
twelve or fourteen sbillingi per week, 
is frequently on short time, or wholly 
idle, and in consequence his yearly 
earnings do not amount to more than 
seven or eight shillings per week on 
the average. Nothing can be more 
shamefully unjust than the statements 
which are frequently made in Parlia- 
ment : — Oh ! it is asserted, these men 
can earn 30, 80, or 15 shillings per 
week. The fact is, that such men 
might earn something approaching to 
these sums by labouring sixteen hours 
per day, but they cannot get work to 
enable them to do so. Manufactures, 
from their nature, are flat some months 
in the year, and then the hands em- 
ployed in them are only partially em- 
ployed. 

If the increased prosperity of the 
agriculturists, &c. soould keep these 
labourers mote fully employed, it 
would, in the year, put more into dieir 
pockets than would cover the advance 
m the price of their food. It would 
do this, if, by enabling them to work 
full hours and escape total idleness, it 
should give thim two, three, or four 
weeks more of employment in the 
year. You must admit that it would 
have such efiect. 

But what is the very low rate of 
wages in the cotton and woollen trades 
really owing to ? Is it because labour 
entersso lai^ely into thepriceof goods? 
No: in many cases, a fraction of a 
farthing, a farthing, a halfpenny, or a 
penny per yard, makes the di^renoe 
to the workman between famine wagea 
and good ones : the masters sell some 
eight shillings' worth of goods for two- 
pence less; they uke the twopence 
wholly from the weaver's wages, and 
thereby reduce them one-third or one- 
fourth ; and thus the consumer gains 
twopence on eight shillings through 
the weaver's starvation. Frequently 
the benefit goes into the pocket of the 
shopkeeper, and never reaches the con- 
sumer. In the cotton trade wages are 
bad in some divisions, because they 
are exorbitant in others. The wea- 
vers can only earn six shillings or ten 
shillings per week, — the spinners earn 
eighteen shillings or twenty-fivo shil- 
lings, — and the printers from twenty 
shillings to fifty shillings; if these 
wages were equalised according to 
skill, the roasters could sell at the same 
price, and the workmen would all be 
reasonably well paid. Why does thii 
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difference exist ? The weavers, from 
tbdr numbers and poverty, cannot 
combine with any effect, but the spin- 
ners and printers can. The manufac- 
torers might ^ve good wages, and still 
undersell their foreign competitors; 
their bad prices arise chiefly from their 
underselling each other. 

The prosperity of the home and co- 
lonial markets would enable the la- 
bourer to raise his rate of wages in 
brisk tiroes, and to make a stand 
a^nst undue reductions in flat ones. 
The manufacturing labourers, in cla- 
nouring for cheap com, clamour for 
the destruction of one of their great 
preservatiTesft'om famine wages. What 
have they reaped from the sufferings 
of the farmers, &c. in late vears } A 
badness of trade, which nas caus^ 
ihem to lose much more in reduction 
of wages than they have gained in the 
cheapness of food. The prosperity we 
have named would enable these la- 
bourers to gain an ad?ancein the rate 
of wages, greater than the advance in 
die price of food, and the masters 
would benefit fVom it The latter 
practically take the workman's wages, 
give them to the shopkeeper, merchant, 
and foreigner, and thereby establish a 
system of general underselling which 
is destructive to themselves. 

Taxes on consumption, are taxes on 
labour as well as on property. If the 
duties on tea, tobacco, &c. were dou- 
bled, it is evident that the labouring 
orders could not raise their wages on 
account of it. In the last four years, 
taxes have been stationary while wages 
have generally declined : if half the 
duties were removed, wages would rise 
should trade become brisk. Having 
given these great advantages to the 
agriculturists, &c, impose a property 
tax in Britain and Ireland to raise ten 
millions annually; impose it for twel?e 
years, to be reduced one- fourth in 
every third year, and take off twelve 
milhons of unties. 

Before any thing is said against this, 
let it be remarked that it is not an ad- 
ditional tax ; it is only the substitu- 
tion of a smaller tax for a larger one. 
If the fn'operty tax should operate in- 
dividually, as the duties do, it would 
be a redaction of taxation to all. 

The landholders and farmers could 
not do other than warmly sanction this 
plan. They would be glad to pay five 
or ten per cent on the one hand, that 
they mig^t receive twenty or thirty 
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on the other. The reduction of duties 
would go far towards paying their pro- 
perty tax. Thefundhoiders would be 
gainers. Property of all kinds would 
gain greatly. 

The duties, of course^ must be re* 
moved which press the most heavily 
on labour. Let us place before us the 
well-paid workman^ whose consump- 
tion is the greatest If he use weekly 
a pound of sugar, the duty on it is 
nearly threepence; reduce this to a 
penny. If he use two ounces of to- 
bacco, the duty is fourpence half-pen- 
ny ; reduce it to twopence. If he use 
an ounce of tea, the duty is about two- 
pence ; reduce it to a penny — but keep 
up the duty on the better kinds of tea^ 
for they are little used by the work- 
ing orders. Reduce the cluties on his 
malt liquor, soap^ candles, &c a shil- 
ling per week ; — we will say nothing 
of spirits, for the sake of monds. Here 
is a reduction to him of about eighteen 
pence per week ; granting that a part 
of it would not reach him, still suffi« 
dent would to do more than balance 
the advance in the price of com and 
shambles- meat 

The worst paid workmen would 
gain less, but they would gain on the 
whole what would cover the rise in 
their food. 

The small tradesmen, and lower of 
the middle classes^ would profit very 
greatly. 

Let us here have no foolish gene- 
rality, touching extravagant prices of 
things. The very high prices of most 
articles during the war, were caused 
neither by paper currency^ nor by ex« 
orbitant profits and wages. The war, 
by devastations and other means, cur- 
tailed, interrupted, and sometimes cut 
off, the supplies of foreign produce ; 
and this necessarily caused great dear- 
ness. Timber, hemp, &c. occasion- 
ally, could hardly be obtained fVom 
the north of Europe, and this made 
them very dear. Tobacco, at one time, 
was four or five shillings per lb. ex- 
clusive of the duty ; and cottou was ex- 
cessively high, in consequence of the 
war with America ; most imported ar- 
ticles were similarlyafibctea. These 
very high prices went principally to 
foreigners. What did tney produce } 
Dear timber made dear ships, build- 
ings, fumitmre, &c.— dear hemp made 
dear cordage — dear wool, cotton, and 
dyes, made dear woollens and cottons. 
Duties, which have been reduced, mad« 
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some articles ik«r. Various manufac- 
tured goods can now be made for al- 
most naif the money they cost then^ 
merely from improyements in ma- 
chinery. Speaking generally, a mo- 
derate ad?ance in the present prices of 
goods^ would yield the profits and 
wages which were gained during the 
war. What we are advocating would 
not raise the foreign produce used in 
the leading manufactures; in so far 
as it might do so, a remedy would be 
found in a remission of duty ; for the 
take of the woollen trade we would 
admit foreign wool as at present, if no 
method could be devised of giving a 
drawback on the export of wooUens. 
The reduction of duties would, to the 
mass of the community, fully cover 
the advance of price in food ami other 
things. 

Prices of goods, in general, may be 
much, and in many cases almost one- 
half, lower at present, than they were 
during the war, and still leave to the 
people of this country the profits and 
wages which were then obtained. 

And now let us take another view 
of the matter. It needs no proof dutt 
what we have recommended would 
create an immense additional demand 
for cottons, woollensi, &c., in Eneland^ 
Scotland, Ireland, and the CoToniea, 
Ireland alone might be made to take 
almoat as many as are exported to all 
foreign Europe. Amidst other incal- 
culable benefits which this would yield 
to the exporting manufacturers, it 
would enable them to cast off ueir 
bad markets. 'When you lost many 
of the Continental markets througn 
their high duties, what did you do ? 
Did you strive to regain them by ruin- 
ing yourselves ? No : like knowing 
and wise men you said. We can no 
longer sell to these people save at a loss, 
therefore we will have no more to do 
with them; we will keep up our pricea^ 
and seek other buyers. You acted 
accordingly, and went on flourishing. 
So. act again; create new markets- 
raise your prices^— and have no more 
to do with your bad customers. No 
part of your ^pulation would reap 
more benefits Irom what we have ad« 
vised than your exporting manufactu*- 
lers. 

We have recommended a reduction 
of twelve millions of duties for a pro« 
perty tax of teu millions, &om the 
unpcettioa that enlarged consumption 



would make the twelve only ten to 
the Exchequer* And we have ad- 
vised, that the property tax should be 
limited to twelve yean, and reduced, 
on the avenge, about a million annu- 
ally, from the belief that increase of 
revenue would sanction such an an* 
nual reduction. It is morally certain, 
especially when Ireland is looked at, 
that the yearly increase of revenue 
would soon be several millions. 

Space will not admit of more than 
a word ibr other matters. Obtain for 
your Ministers men pure in morals, 
spoUess in honour, iod sincerely at- 
tached to religion. Send your soldiers 
to the army, dismiss your theorists^ 
and replace them with Ministers of 
practical views and correct knowledge. 
The change will purify your Aristocra- 
cy firom its pollution, and make your 
Church what it ought to be. Gam as 
speedily as possible a new House of 
Commons, and sufifer no farther from 
the barbarous profligacy, ignorance;, 
and imbecility, of me present one. 
And can you send no new ability to 
Parlian^nt? Are we never to nave 
in the debates any other than the 
names of the old« crippled, and bro- 
ken- downstagiers, the HoUaiuls, Greys, 
Lansdownes, and Westmorelands—- 
the Broughams, Burdetts, Humes^ 
Peels, and Huskissons? Why does it 
happen that your boasted ''young vaen 
of promise"— *your stripling senators^ 
whose powers are stated to be so pro*, 
digious— only act the commonplace 
echo to their leaders? If we must 
even have the same doctrines, let us 
at least be refreshed with some novel- 
ty of name and phraseology. Let your 
young men b^tir themselves, or if 
death chance to sweep away some do- 
zen of the ancient h^ds, you will be 
unable to form either a Ministry or a 
ParliamenL 

Promote religion— project public 
morals — repress vice and infidelity^ 
keep the different classes of the com- 
munity in strict subordination to each 
other — and cherish the principles, feel- 
ings, and habits, which give stability, 
beauty, and happiness to society. 

We are not calling on you to act on 
speculation and theory — to n^e ha- 
zardous experiments on mere opinion. 
In inviting you to tsy the means 
which heretofore made you in trade* 
wealth, happiness, and grandeur, the 
first of nations, we do not wish you to 
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' rely solely on past experience. You 
^ may tread on perfect certainty at every 
£ step, by means of arithmetic. 

Descend, then, from the clouds of 

• political economy, and travel in safe- 

• tr on ^our mother Earth ; i^ast away 
the bhnding spectacjcaefitheilillijoso- 

' phers, and use the eyes you have re« 

• ceived from nature. Practise the^^l- 
. gar principles, that it is erroneous to 

rofn temenie gopd^m^xkets, ^gajn 

petty b«d opwrr t hat you caanot carry 

^>n. losing trade-^that you cannot live 

wit)iout profit — and that you cannot 

eat'frilhoat income. And pule no 

more about individual economy, but 

emt, and drink, and enjoy yoorselves, 

^ like your fathers. Wnat 1 in Uiese 

• days of iree trade, to tell the hypo- 

^ cboodriacal EngUflhnan that4hefi(>am- 

ii^ tankard,, the liosest bottleof port, 

and the savoury sirloin, must be pco- 

Jiibked articles ! You surely wish, us 
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to hang and drown ourselves by whole- 
sale. Your empire may be, and if 
jrou persevere in your present system. 
It assuredly will be, ruined ; this con- 
stant waste of capital, in almost every 
business, roust soon produce generu 
beg^^y ^ and this constant loss of bread, 
in almost every calling, must soon pro- 
.^ce horrible convuUion and chaos. 
But if it be ruined, it will be so when 
it possesses, such stupendous means of 
prosperity and happiness as the boun- 
ty of Heaven never vouchsafed to any 
other — ^it will be ruined amidst a pro- 
fusion of every thing requisite for en- 
abling it to make for ages the most 
gigantic advances in Uade, riches, 
power, and. every thing else, that could 
: benefit and adorn it— rand it will be 
ruined aoUly by your own ignorance, 
bUndness, perverseness, profligacy, and 
ineapadty. 
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Ko. XLV. 

XPH A'EN STMnOIIXl KTAKXIN IlEPlNlSXOMENAnN 
AKft AEHTIAAONTA KA©HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

FROC. Op AA^ 

[Thit U a diitith by teiiiB old Phooylidet, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no eiUy dayt / 
Meaning, "'Tis right for good winebibbing i-boplb^ 
Not to let the juoface round the board lies a cripple; 
But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple/' 
An excellent rule qfthe hearty old cock 'tii'^ 
And a very Jit motto to put to our Noctes-^ 

C. N. op. Amb* 




MrMullion.K®) V J C ® J Sir M. OdoMeUtt. 






tickler* 



Gentlemen^ Rttend to the carte. There's hotch-potch here. End turtle by 
the Shepherd. In the centre of the Uble, punch d la Trongste. Sherry End 
MsdeirR sre Hogg's wheelers— Vin de Grsre tnd Johsnnisbm, both tho- 
roughlv cooled, sre mine— the whisky on the sideboRrd«-Rnd now to dinner 
with what appetites ye may I 



odohbrtt* 
MulJion, a glass of somediing ?— punch ? 
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TICKLER. 

Mr Theodore, may I have the pleasure of taking a glass of punch with you ? 

THKODOnS. 

VolontierB^ha ! and this is the right Glasgow ? 

MACRABIN. 

Hogg? 

SUEPIIKRI). 

Please Yoarsell, I'll stick to the Madeira. Yon's ower cauld for my 8ta« 
madi at tliis time p' day. Now the^ turtle's done, is there ony law against a 
soup of the hotch-potch, Mr Theodore ? 

THEODORE. 

Hotch-potch and turtle are exceptions to all rules. Ill trouhle Mr Ticklor 
for another specimen of his excellent article ; and then, my dm Mr Hogg, 
you shall command my attention.— Waiter ! a tumbler — punch !— h^her, if 
you please, sir— there ! 

TICKLER. 

Ambrose, remove. {Enter second course.) — Gentlemen, here's a salmon fhia 
aboon Peeble8*-and there's a turbot from off Fastcastle, alias Woirs Crag. 

OnOHBRTT. 

Mr Hogg, may I trouble tou for a small parallelogram ?— some of the fin, if 
you please.— Theodore, a glass of hock ? 

THEODORE. 

Waiter, punch, there !— -ffoc erat in w/w.— Your health, Sfar Morgan. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haund round the jug.«»Od ! it's pleasant now, aboon the tway aoope an' the 
cut o' sawmon — There, callant, up to my thumb again. I thmk ye may be 
remoovin', Mr Aumrose. {£nter third course.) 

TICKLER. 

What now ?— aye, there's a sheep's head frae Yarrow, thanks to our Shep« 
herd ; and here, as I am a Christian Tory, here's a boar's head,— gift of old 
Goethe to our friend North, whose absence we all regret on this occasion. Mr 
Theodore, shall I help you ? 

THEODORE. 

If you please.— ! my dear sir — Forgive me — fVom the centre of the ear 
to the centre of the lip* there now, exactly— a thousand pardons— delicious 
—it's mighty nice ! 

MACBABIN. 

The ear and the e^e, and as much 6f the cheek as you please, Hogg. Boar's 
head indeed ! Nothing like the tup. 

SHKPHERD. 

\rai you hae a Trotter? 

MACRABIN. 

1>-^ the Trotters— Fin de Grave, Timotheus ? 

TICKLER. 

Imo. Very fair indeed, Ambrose. But, gentlemen, I beUere we are omit- 
ting a customary libation.— Now, remove the boar's head, and carry round 
the chunpagne. Goeth^s health ! {Three timee three,) 

THEODORE. 

Do you drink people's healths at this hour of the day, in the North ? 

MACRABIN. 

Yet— yes. I drink whenever I can get it— and whatever and wherever. 
This green goose looks charmingly ;— cut right down, Hogg ; smash through 
everything. 

THEODORE. 

m trouble you for a pea, waiter.— O Jupiter ! Jupiter ! 

MULtlON. 

What's the matter? What's the matter? For Heaven's sake, waiter, a 
bottle of cold water— quick ! 

THEODORE {osidc tO MULLIOK.) 

Never mind— poh— poh — ^"tis piast, I breathe again. It was only a qualtn 
that came over me — ^Mr Hogg eating peas with his knife ! 
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My detr air> tt llcf^liiitopfadet wn to Wtmif wb«n ibe i^ mimse leaps 
into the lady's mouth at the Brockea faaU* *' Do not let such trifles disturb the 
tranquillity of yout future hva" 

jNIBPSSft#. 

A glass o' something, Maerabin ? 

A ipilktt ^tay tUog^-Cwne, Ambmse, tt^^ 

Never mind him, Aumrose ; the Advipcat m«im bae Ymyske^ 

NawflirtbeStiltim.-*(Aii^/Mir^ost<i'««.} Gevtlemen, I ean reoommend 
ajfle lMst'*«]^ M seeoBid lanotAiog in Lcdtk, aliaa in the w<»:ld. 

I prefer a glass of port, after the manner of the ande^tt^^No o&ooe, Mt 
Theodore ? 

TBaoj>aAJB« 

Waiter^ I'U trouble yMi for a tombler. The Vin ds (Trat^e— there now, hold. 
Now the Seltzer water ! In point of fact, if you ask me, I say, decidedly ^ water 
Aflcf 1^ eheese.— SliU ch^pa^ae after white— diat is, if you commit the 
atrocity of eating any cheese at all — which I ha?e not bees gimty of. 

SHEFHSaa. 

Thftt'a the real tbiog. Now baod round the crewels, Anmi:ose. I naun^ 
hae a thumblefu' of the Glenlivet, just to put the neb on your yill. 

TICXUR. 

The i4iiik|F«— elear the decks. 

AMBROSC (lUMs t§ TICXLBR.) 

What wines shall we put on, sir ? 

TICKLCR (aM(& iQ JOCBIUMUU) 

Letiaesee. Some of that sherry of Cockbum's— -tae 48, 1 mesn— soaae of 
Brougham's Madeira— -the gveen seal— fort— let us have Cay's tvdoe and as 
for claret, why, you had as well send m two or three bottles of di&ieiit or-' 
ders, before we fix for the evening. 

ODOUSRTY [oMidt to AMsaosa.) 
Bcgb with Sam'a nim^eefu 

{Air^Nou NMt.) 

TICXUA. 

Gentlemen, viU you have the goodness to fill your glasses?— The Kiog^iarod 
bless him ! 

OMNSS. 

The JTtii^— (three times three.) 

{AW'^^jrod save ihe King.) 

TICKLKB* 

Gentlemen, charge your glasses. A bumper.— The Kirk. 

OMNES. 

The JCM^foBT timet ibar.}— ( Jiywj^omits ksde. Highland tojuie.) 

TICVLER. 

Gentlemen, we have drank his Miges^ the King, with the usutfl honours, 
marking our high estimatioa of his pcaonal resistance during the late awful 
and fatal strug^e— our respect for the rank which he still holds in our native 
^QttttBtqr, and whidu in the hands of a virtuous man, may adU afford the means 
of considerable good— and finally, our hc^ that George the Fourth may be 
allowed to descend into the tomb of George (he Thira, without witnesang 
with his own eyes the full completion of the overthrow which he has been 
compelled— we all know how cmeUv — to lend his hand to. Gentlemen, 
we have also drank the Kirk, (bv woich, in this room, the two established 
Protestant Churdies of these kin{;iioms have always been meant,) marking our 
undiminished reverence for institutions, which, m spite of external hostility 
and internal treason, must and shaU coetinue to possess great and beneficial 
infiuenoft They have destroyed the union of Church and State, genilemen ; 
but, in my humble opinioD* and I rather think in i^urs^ the State bw lost 
more by this atrocious separation than the Church. Soe, gentlemen^ fouriidies 
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still — or, if a Winter has cropt the leaves^ there is a bonny Spring in reserve 
for her. But the State l^alas ! alas ! I fear the Spring that brings back her 
Summer will be a— bloody one. — Gentlemen^ every hour brings new conflrma« 
tion to the view which I took, from tl^s beginnings of the inevitable conse* 
quences. Let me now propose a bumper, and therewith a toast, Co be drunk 
standingi and in silenoe. Grendemen, I beg leave to drink the ImtMrUU 
memory iff the BrUuh ConitUution. 

OMNSS. 

The immortal memory of the British Constitution I 

{Air^Auld Laitgiyne.) 

SHSrHlRD. 

The bissineBs has certainly made an awfu' sensation a' through the South 
coontiy. Even^ Manor Water, 1 hear, was in a perfect lowe. 
ODOHSETT (fltide^) 
AbuU^by theby. 

SUBPHSRO. 

As to the Selkirk folk, they're neither to baud nor to bii^' I The hail o' Yar- 
row wad rise at a whistle the morn, I believe. 

THEODOES. 

You astonish me. Upon my soul, the London folks take things mueh mM * 
coolly. Notwithstanding all the nother ia the Sunday papers, akid all thalf 
raff, depend upon it, the Popery bill passed without exdtmg half the sensati<M» 
with ttoy one of a doxen bits of mere scandal, recendy, which I could BieQ*« 
tion*-Take Wellesley Pole's case,for example— or even my Lady Ellenbotfoni^V, 
or even that pupp^, Tom Ped's. I assure you, sir, me downfiUl of the con^ 
stitution was nothing to the downfall of Rowland Stephenson, sir, — as Loid*' 
Alvanley said to.me 

MJLCEABIK. 

The constitution, indeed ! what should that be to ^ London people ? Don't 
we all know that the coital has long since ceased to have afanost any sympA* 
thy with the body of the nation ? 

THsonoES Laddje.) 

That's a rum one. Hear the villagers ! 

TICELEB. 

To confess the troth, our great Babylon seems to me to be striding fsst iiw 
to another Paris. The thing has been going on for a long time— >eten for cen« 
turies — but I apprehend never at so rapid a rate, by fifty pet cent, as during 
the last twenty or thirty years. The nobility of Great Britain, and the upper 
gentry,-— at Imt the gentry, composing commonly the Lower House of fiur« 
Esment, — appear latterly to be domg every thing m their power to cut off the' 
old strings, that used, in better days, to connect then with the people at large. 
Only orasider the life these fine folks lead. 

TUEODOAE. 

Why, I don't know how you could prevent people from living half the year 
in town. 

TICKLE E» 

I have no ol^ectton to their living half the year in town, as yea call i^ if/ 
they can live in such a hell upon earth, of dust, noise, and misery. Only think t 
of the Dolphin water in the solar microscq^ ! 

THEOnOEE. 

I know nothing of the water of London pecsenally . 

OBOBEETT. 

Kor I ; but I take it, we both have a notimi of its brandy and wateiw 

TICKLER. 

'TIS, in fact, their duty to be a (good deal in London. But 111 tell you what 
I dool\isctto,andwhatIratherthinkareevilsof modem date, or at any rate, 
of very rspid recent growth. First, I obiject totheirEving those months of the 
year in which it is contra honoe mores to be In London, not in their paternal 
mansions, but at those little bastardly abortions^ which they call wstsring- 
plaoea— their Leamingtons* their Cheltenhams, their Brighthelnstonis. 

THEOSOEB. 

Bkightotti my dear ruitic Brighton I 
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ODOHIRTT. 

Syncopice. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's your wull. Sir Morgan ? It does no staun' wi' me. 

THEODORE. 

A horrid spot, certainly— but possessing large conrenienoes, sir, for partieil* 
lar purposes. For examnle, sir, the balcony on the drawing-room floor com* 
monly runs on the same level all round the square^-which in the Brighthelm« 
atonic dialect, sur, means a three-sided figure. The adyantaga is obTious. 

SREPHEBD. 

Och, sirs ! och, sirs ! what wuU this world come to ! 

THEODORE. 

The truth is, sir, that people comme il/atU cannot well submit to the total 
change of society and manners implied in a removalfrom Whitehall or Mayfair to 
some absurd old antediluvian chateau, sir, boxed up among beeches and rooks. 
Sir, only think of the small Squires with the red faces, sir, and the grand white 
Waistcoats down to their hips— and the Dames, sir, with their wigs, and their 
simpers, and their visible pockets— and the Damsels, blushing things in white 
muslin, with sky-blue sashes and ribbons, and mufflers and things— and the 
Sons, sir, the promising voung gentlemen, sir— 4ind the Doctor, and the Lawyer 
—and last, not least in horrification> the Parson. 

TICKLER. 

The Parson was not counted a bore in the better days of John Bull, when 
that honest old fellow wore a blue coat and leather breechea, and fumbled with 
the head of his stidc whenever he saw two of his neighbours quarrelling. 

MACRABIN. 

Fuimus Troes. 

THEODORE. 

Fuimus Tories, indeed ! Ah ! my dear fellow, we had no Philipottos in 
those days.— This claret is mighty nice. 

TICKLER. 

Confound the Cockneys. If any one remained unconverted, surely the late 
puffing and blowing in tne Times about the ^Jected enclosure of a comer of 
Hampstead Heath must have done his business. O Jupiter ! what a row 
about the plaster-flend making a lodgement in the half-mountain region. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wonner what's a haill mountain wi' them. 

ODOHERTT. 

Harrow, I suppose— or rather the Devil's Dyke at Brighton — ^an Alpine 
precipice, Hogg, such as you would make nothing of going down at the hand 
gallop, with Wallace and Clavers before you. 

TICKLER. 

This Timee Cockney talks of all England rising in rebellion at the invasion 
of Hampstead Heath. I suppose we shall then naye the Cockney Melodiea, 
Hunt, of course, being the Tyrtsus. 

SHEPHERD. 

O, dinna blaspheme the dead ! That puir man's cauld in his grave lang or 
now. 

ODOHERTT. 

Leigh Hunt in his grave I Then he's the most comfortoble ghost I ever 
heard of; for Theodore and I saw him not a week ago taking a shoye in the 
mouth at old Mother Muriy's in St Martin's Lane, with two or three of the 
underlings of the gallery about him— all in his glory ; — and pretty well he look- 
ed — didn't he > 

THEODORE. 

You have made some mistake, Sir Morgan ;— I was not present, sir— not I, 
indeed.— So you disapprove of Brighton, Mr Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

Brighthelrostone, when I knew it, was a i^easantfishiiM; vOlage— what like 
it is now, I know not ; but what I detest in the great fblii of your tiffla, is, 
that insane selfishness which makes them prefer any place, howmrcr abonaU 
nable, where they can herd together in theur Uttle nqvUtt coterlei» td the 
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noblest mtnriont mirroaoded with the noblest domains, where they cannot ex- 
ist without bein^ more or less exposed to the compuiy of people not exAcdy 
belonging to their own particular »eo^. How can society hang together long in 
a ooontry where the Connthian capital takes so much pains to unrift itself mm 
the pillar ? Now-a*daj8« sir, your great lord, commonly speaking, spends but 
a month or six weeks in his ancestral abode ; and e?en when he is there, he 
surrounds himself studiously with a cursed town-crew, a pack of St James's 
Street fops, and Mayfair chatterers and intriguers, who gife themselves airs 
enough to turn the stomachs of the nUdn sijuirearchy and their womankind, 
and render a visit to the Castle a perfect nuisance. 

THEODOaS (a«tde(oMl7LLIOK0 

A pRJudiced old prig! 

TICKLER. 

They seem to spare no paina to shew that they consider the country as va* 
luaUe merely for rent and game— the duties of the magistracy are a bore- 
County Meetings are a bore— a farce, I believe, was the word — tne assizes are a 
cursra bore— fox-hunting itself is a bore, unless in Leicestershire, where the 
noble sportsmen, from all the winds of heaven, cluster together, and think with 
ineffiible contempt of the old-fashioned chase, in which tne great man mingled 
with genUe and simple, and all comera— aporting is a bore, unless in a regular 
haUue, when a doien lordlings murder pheasanta by the thousand, without 
hearing the cock of one impatrician fowling-piece— except indeed some dandy 
poet, or philosc^her, or punster, has been admitted to make sport to the Phi. 
ustines. In short, eveij thing is a bore that brings the dons into personal 
collision of any kind with people that don't bebng to the world. 

OnOHBETY. 

The world is getting pretty distinct from the nation, I admit, and I doubt if 
much love is lost between them. 

TICKLER. 

That was the main evil I foresaw in this Popenr bill ; that measure, sir, 
has alienated the hearts of the Clergy— the hearts of the real provincial squires 
and lairds— it has thoroughly disgusted the mass of the people. 

MACRABIN. 

Thou hast said it. The harm would have been comparatively trifling, had 
the thing been the work of any one party in the Sute. The Protestant strength 
of the nation would have gathered the more visibly round the banners of the 
q>posite party ; and althoi^ the measure, once carried, perhaps nobody would 
ever have attempted, or wished to undo it — ^we should have had a solid might 
arrayed through all cUmet of society, by way of safeguard «f^dnst farther 
tricks of the same kidney. But now, where are we? The Whigs, and the 
Tories, and the Radicals, all laid their heads together ; and the remnant that 
stood aloof, have neither numbere nor talent to command a hearty foUowJng. 

THEODORE. 

I concur in all you have said— yet it must be allowed that Sadler, Chandos, 
Vyvyan, and Blandford, have done all that could have been desired. 

TICKLER. 

I revere Mr Sadler, 

Si Persama dextri 

Defendi poisent et hac defensa fuitient— 
But what are these among so many ? 

aHEPHSRJ). 

That lang paper in the last Quarterly was a sair sign. Od, it maun bat 
garr'd some folk cock their lugs to hear sic things frae Am. U it ken't wha 
wrote it? 

THEODORE. 

They spoke of Lord Doodle— but that, I take it for mnted, was gammon. 
The^ Emperor sported quite diplomatic— didn't know— bad not an idea. 

ODOHERTY. 

I believe the paper was nobody but Croker's— I don't know anv other of their 
people who possess at once such a variety of knowledge, the talent to express 
it, the courage to wish to express such views there, and influence enough in 
certain places to be allowed to express them. 
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TRBODOftE. 

He denSes it 

ODOHCETY. 

Of conne. The eoimnoii report, bowerer, ii, that he is gmng out of office 
forthwith, and into opposition. 

TICKLER. 

Very like. In the meantinie> he has done a great eenrice— for the Qaarter- 
It can t eat all tlUkt, and so there's one grand organ for trumpeting forth the 
ooetrine divine, " whaterer is, is right,* shnt up. 

MULLION. 

Entirely tant miet/j?.— Well, what next ? Something must come. 

ODOHEETY. 

Were I the Duke of Wellington; I would not halt at trifles now. Every 
hiDunan being sees clearly that reform in Parliament must oome soon* If I 
were he, it would come very won indeed. Every body sees that the Church 
in Ireland must go. Were I he, it should go to-morrow morning. 

THEODOBE. 

What ? throw up all at once, pardi ? 

onoHEary. 

Throw up a fiddlestick ! You have proclaimed the Popish religion to be 
no worse, as regards politics, than aiiy other. Upon what pretence, then, 
shall the immense msjority of the Irish people be denied thor natural right 
to have their religion the established religion of their island ? As sure as two 
and two make four, the Duke of Wellington's law, and the Protestant esta- 
blishment, cannot live t(^ether. 

MACBABIK. 

I never met with any body who bought otherwise. 

SHEPHERD.' 

O weary me ! and to hear hoo ^e ne'er-do-weels spooted about their sin- 
cere conviction that they were doin' the only thing for the gude of the Pro- 
testant establishment in Ireland ! Hoo could they hae the face ? 

TICKLEE. 

The face ? — poh — ^poh ! My dear Shepherd, these gentry have face for any 
thing. Only hear Peel brsgging about his purity and piety, and all the House 
hear^hearing him — ^the spinning spoon ! 

ODOHERTY. 

How grand was his defence of the Swan job ! He merelv gave Tom a let- 
ter of introduction to Sir George Murray, recommending him to the receipt 
of *' any facilities" in Sir George^s power, — and attesting him to be a young 
roan of most " respectable character," and '' ample means," and his '* rela- 
tion." This, IVom one Minister to another, was a mere trifle, you observe ;— 
and as to the Home Secretary himself having any share in the spoil, why the 
House surelv could not think it necessary for him to ofler any answer to such 
a contemptible libel ? — No, no 1 — Hear, hear-^immense applauee. 

TICKLER. 

Meanwhile the real points, the &niy points, are passed wholly euh siientio. 
In point of fact, no human being eyer dreamt that Mr Robert Peel was to draw 
money for his own personal purse from this grant to his relation. Every body 
that knew any thing of the matter— certainly every one man in the House of 
Commons — knew perfectly well that Peel had acted merely on the Vicar of 
Wakefield's principle, who, if you remember, always took care to lend a five- 
pound note, or an old pony, or a new great-coat, to a troublesome kinsman, 
in the. sure hope of never seeing his ameable countenance again. — ^And who 
blamed either the Vicar or the Cad ? The real charge was, that the grant to 
the respectable and wealthy second cousin of the political Bayard was a grant 
enormous in itself— 650 equare miles qfth$ best land in the new colony — and 
that these 650 square miles were so situated as to interfere between the other 
settlers and the streams — ^tbe Swan river and the Canning — those two noble 
rivers, which unite thdr waters, as per map in the Quarterly, in the noble 
bay, overagainst the which lies, thanks to old Barrow's honest confession, 
the nol^ aud w^l-naraed island of Rotten- neat— 'that is Hat- neet. On these 
^ints the kinsman of Thomas has as yet said nothing. 
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4»BOHSftTT. 

That was a poker in the latt New Monthly. By jingo ! be's fgMmg it f^t 
and left now, boweircr. 

MACaABIK. 

The press will soon put an end to tku impostor. He has great conceit, 
but he has also great cowaidioe, and be will either die or go out. 

TXClLia. 

Jost think of what his existcnoe must hcfe bean all through last Session- 
lying at the mere mercy of erery man and mather's son? I own, I can't con. 
oeiTe how Sadler allowed the Swanney to escape. 

ODOBSftTY. 

Sadler's a Christian«*and chariubla. But what think ye of Brougham ? 

THioDoaa. 
The Rolls in his eye. — Some sop, howc?er, sir. 

ncaLta. 
And what for no ? as Meg Dods says. I think Brougham the worst used 
of men ; if he doesn't get some good tmn|^ some very very good thing soon, 
Tery Tery soon— 

ODORIUTy. 

It is dear that Copley is on the more ;— wbether die story of his going to 
India be true or not, I can't tell. 

TICKLIft. 

To India ! as what ? 

0]>0HtaTY. 

As Governor- General, to be sure. You know, if he wanted any law he 
would have Lord Dalhousie at bla elbow.«— But Uie story was not generally 
credited when I left town. 

TRS0IH>mK. 

No, no. But there is some move on the tapk»— that all agree about. 

TlCKLtR. 

More Whigs, I suppose^welli well— 

ODOHBaTY. 

The common belief is, that wheneTer Copley moves, which muH be before 
winter, either Leach or Wetherell is to have the seels. 

TICKLES. 

Wetherell !^what ! along with Peel ? 

OBOHIETY. 

And what for no ? as Meg Dods says. 

TtCKLBa. 

Oh, I have no objection. 

onoHKaTV. 

Wetherell is the King's candidate— and 1 diould not wonder though the 
Duke were to gratify his Majesty about such a trivial matter as this. But the 
Whigs are strenuous for Leach ; and there can be no doubt he is the man the 
Chancery Bar would be most pleased with. In fiict, no other man in Eng- 
land has mudi pretension to fill that place now— and, aks ! what will even he 
be after Old Bi^? 

MACaABIN. 

That qpens the Rolls to Brougham— ^very well indeed, Mr Patriot. 

TBBODOBI. 

The Schoolmaster would then be at home. 

SHBPBBmn. 
Weel done, dominie Hahry ! Ye did wisely to keep your Uws aff Peel yon 
time! 

ODOUBRTY* 

Speaking of the taws, as you call them, have you seen Beranger's song on 
Moruieur Judoi, Tickler ? 

TICKLBK. 

Not I— I've seen nothing of his these two years. Can you repeat it ? 

onoHamTv. 
I can chant it, which U better. Here, Macrabin, take Uie poker and tongs, 
and tip me an accompaniment. 
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MACRABIN. 

Sing on— >I am ready. 

ODOBRBTY stfigs {accompauied b^f Maceabik.) 
Monsieur Judos est un drole 
Qui soutient avec chaleur 
Qu'il n'a jou^ qu'un seul idle 
£t n'a pris qu'une couleur. 
Nous qoi d^testons les sens 
Tantot rouges^ tantot blancs. 
Parlous bas^ 
Parlous bas, 
Ici pr^s j'ai vu Judas, 
J'ai YU Judas, j'ai vu Judas. 

Curieux et nouveUiste, 
Cet obsenrateur moral 
Parfois se dit journaliste, 
£t tranche du liberal ; 
Mais voulons-nous tftdamcr 
Le droit de tout imprimer. 

Parlous bas. 

Parlous bas, 
la pres i'ai vu Judas, 
J'ai YU Judas, j'ai vu Judas. 

Sans respect du caract^re. 
Sou vent ce ll^he effironte 
Porte I'habit milltaire 
j^vec la croix au cot^. 
Nous qui faisons volontiers 
L'^oge de nos guerriers. 

Parlous bas, 

Parlous bas. 
Id pr^ j'ai vu Judas, 



B j ai V 
iiaa8,j 



J'ai vu Judas, j'ai vu Judas. 

Enfin, sa boucbe fl^trie 
Ose prendre un noble accent, 
£t des roaux de la patrie 
Ne parle qu'en g^missanU 
Nous qui faisons le proc^ 
A tous les mauvais Fran9ai8. 

Parlons bas, 

Parlous bas, 
Ici pres j'ai vu Judas, 



J ai vu J 
das, j'ai 



J'ai vu Judas, j'ai vu Judas. 

Monsieur Judas, sans malice. 
Tout haut vous dit : " Mes amis 
Les limiers de la police 
Sont a craindre en ce j>ays." 
Mais nous, qui de mams brocards 
Poursuivons iusqu'aux mouchards, 

Parlons bas, 

Parlons bas. 
Id pr^ I'ai vu Judas, 
J'ai vu Judas, j'ai vu Judas. 

THEOnOBB. 

Vety good, indeed; upon my word, Mr Macrabin, you are a performer of 
nry considerable gusto. 
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MACRABIN. 

We're adl heard a deal of your hnprovitiiiff. Pray^ overaet thia offhand^ aa 
die Deatdien lay— do now^ that's a good fellow. 

THEODORE. 

Let iu aky a dragmi» Sir Morgan, and he the chant with the loaer. 

on OH BUT Y. 

Done— (^t a «ovefei^)— Unfortunate Signifer Dohertiades*— Well, h«ie 
goee—Macrahin, resume the instrument. 

onoHBBTT niiQ8'-^(accompanied at htfore.) 
Here Judas, with a face where shame 
Or honour ne'er was known to he. 
Maintaining he is still the same. 

That he ne'er ratted — no— not he. 
But we must spurn the grovelling had^, 
To^y all white— to-morrow black. 
But hush ! he'll hear, 
He'U hear, hell heir; 
Iscariot's near-^-Iscariot's near ! 

The moral Surface swears to-^ay 

Defiance to the priest and Pope-; 
To>morrow, ready to betray 

His brother ehnrchmen to the rope. 
But let us troft the hangman's string 
Is spun for him — ^the recreant thing 1 
BttI hush, &c. 

All duracter that knate has lost :— 

Sdou will the Neophyte appear. 
By priestly hands be-dipp'd, Wcross'd, 

Begreased, bechrism'd, with holy smear, 
ioon may he reach his final home, 
'' A member of the church of Rome." * 
But hush, &c 

Now fhmi his mouth polluted flows-- 

Snuffled in Joseph Surface tone— 
Lttnenta o'er hapless Ireland's woes. 

O'er England's dauRerous state a groan. 
Ere long Mneath the hands of Ketch, 
Sigh for thyself, degraded wretch ! 
But hush, &C. 

Judas! till then the public fleece. 

For kin and cousins scheme and job. 
Rail against watdimen and police. 

Inferior swindlers scourge or rob. 
At last, another crowd before. 
Thou shalt speak once— and speak no more ! 
But hush ! hell hear, 
He'U hear, he'U hear; 
Iscariot's near— Iscariot's near. 

TICKLER. 

Your imitation. Baronet, is much fiercer than the original warrants. 

ODOHEBTY* 

It is not the worse for that. We are of a sterner cast Though, indeed, 
Bcranger is not a bad hand at polishing a fellow off, when he pleases. 



* The ordinary condiuioa of a gallowt tperch in Irdand,--.<< I di« mi anworthy 
HBbcK of the cfaofdi of Rome.*' 
you XXVI. wo. CLiv. i 
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Ftit ni^ pm, I Hke hit gay kttA spu^tly songs better tliflii Us piffiiical 
ones — ^for instance, Roger Bentempe, Le petit homme §rUi snd others ^ UMtt 
kind. I do not know where we sbonJd lo6lt in English for songs of that parti- 
cular sp^^a^. Thei^ Is a quiet hdnhMir iAH>ut mtitk, nrtlier insiniittea (ham 
expressed^ which is quite charming. 

StfBFHfeftS'. 

Vera like my ain style. Te a' mind vtf '' It is a fae"-^ 

OBOnERtf. 

One of these verf smigs isy however^ politieri^I mean the ** Rai d^ 
Vvetot" 

THEODOBB. 

MHiich made Bonapar^ terv angry ;— the picture of the quiet king, who 
*' Se levait tard, se cottehdt m" was i contrast with himself that was not 
commendable. 

tiCKLSa. 



Where is Beranger now ? 

In jaiL 

A common case with wits. 



THEOnOKE. 
TICKLER. 



TttEOnoMB. 

I wish some of you, gehCli^tnen, wotild Write ait E«lay> full of transUtions, 
on French songs— Uief are of tritieh mo^ importanee ill that country than 
here. 

TICKLER. 

And yet here, too, we have known songs to produce no small effect ; we do 
not forget the " Hunting the hare"-i- 

" Maidens of Marybone, tricked tfUt in arti6W«^c &c. 

OntfftERTt. 

An excellent dong f What a capital verse that, beginning with, 
" Next came the Dowager Cdtlntess df Tankervill^'— 
Or better still— 

" Then the procession, I fear, it Will netttr end. 

Came with the others his homage to pay, 
Honour'd by bif th, by profession the revefend^ 
Neither by nature, the hypo(jrite Grey. 

SHEFHERT^. 

Oh ! oh ! that's otpital— That Grey has, I'm told boo, some graun fat kirk 
in Lunnan. 

TtCKtltR. 

Aye ! To haye been the personal eneiifiy df the King, is now a passport to 
preferment. He has succeeded Charles Blomfidd in the rich living of Bishops- 
gate* 

Uno Attilsd non defidf altef . 

£t sitttili flNmdesdt Vii'ga Metlilli. 
I^thoul pretendmg td knoW Whd Wrdte that refte abdtit Grey, I guess, by iU 
odium thi>logieum,it was a bh>ther ptirson, MaerabiH-^e Dean, probably* 
—But to return. The did Fretich goiremtnent, it used td be said, was a des. 

Ktism, modern par chaneons; dnd thei^ is ttd style in which our neighbours 
ye not succeeded. 

MAdRAlllN. 

Eren in slang ?— Could a Frenchman, think you, ever write— 
Go baek id firUmdiiigem, go badk to Brtttntuagetn, 

Youth of that andent and halQienny town- 
Maul manufactiirM, tattle and runitnage 'Mi^ 

CdUhtry sWellM nobs may swell yovt rendWn f 

SHEPHERD. 

Or my ain— 

Come like a tailor, Donald Maegillifny, 

In and out, roundabout, needto than Meyariy? 
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OOOHBRTY. 

I do not know ; the French are not a boxing people, a circomstanoe which 
raffidently accounts for their cruel propensities ; but they have slang songa— 
capital ones, too— for instance, look at my friend Vidocq's Memoirs. 

THEODOaB. 

You allude, I suppose, to that excellent song, beginning with— 
£n roulant de Tergne en yeigne? 

OPOHEaTT. 

Yei. 

TICKLES. 

Bm0 la tho Yotamt among old Kit's hooka here— he has marked that rery 
long. I wish you would translate it. Sir Morgan. 

OnOHlETY. 

To hear is to obey.— Fill all round.— Shaq^feeder, you are remiaa iu «up« 
plying. 

SHIPBERD. 

Ka, na, mj laddie, ye shall no pUy Sergeant Kite wi' noe, and driik 
tway glaaapi mr my ane. 

ODORB&TT {9inif9.) * 

As ih>m ken^ to ken I was going. 

Doing a bit on the prigging lay ;^ 
Who should I meet, but a joUy blowen,' 

Tol lol, lol lol, tol derol, ay ; 
Who should I n^et, but a joUy blowen. 

Who was flyi to the time o' day.^ 

Who should I meet, but a joUv blowen. 

Who was flv to ^e time o' day ; 
I pattered in flaah,^ like aco?ey^7 knowing, 

Tol lol, &c. 
'* Ay, bub or grubby,® I say." 



1 JCm«»ilioi»« honub 

heut. 

« Fly, [oontnuitlQaoOMi*] «M*i 
— nptp, praoClwd In. 

neM, thtorlng, Amw 

* 

;Pi<fenrflnjMt a ,q p oUlntfttg. 



^Bubandgnbm^itiknAtofa. 



I pattered in flash, like a coyey, knowing, 

'* Ay, bub or grubby, I say."— 
^'Lotsof gatter,^quo she, '' are flowing, 

TdlH&e. 
Lend me a lift in the family way.^^ 

** iM^tXpMa,'* quo' she, '^ are flowing. 
Lend me a lift in the £raiily way. 

You mayhaTe a^b^^ to stow in, 
Toiy, &0. 

Wdoome, my pal,i^ u the flowers in May. 



10 FtfAlV-tb* tUflvw ia I 



mom. 



* En nmlant de nrgne en Tergne' 
Poor apprendvt i goapiner,' 
J*ai renoontze la mercandi^' 
Looia malum dondaiiit. 
Qui du piToU lolisait,* 
Looia mahna dood^ 

J*ai reaeontftf la maieaDdi^ 
Qni da pftvoit soUsait. 
Jc lai jaipfaMCo Ugofne*^ 
Loofa malora dondSnt, 
Qa*ai.tu done ik morfiller ?^ 
Lonfk roalara dond^ 

• iMkhtelailanf. •To«u. 

^AdooraadftlwT. 



Je lui )iSpioe en bigome 
Qa*as-tu done k morfiller ? 
J*ai du chenu pivoif sans lanoi 
Lonfa malura aondahit, 
Et du lirton savonntf,' 
Lonfa malora dond^. 

J'at du chenu pivois sans lanot 
£t du larton uvonn6 
Une louide, une tonroanUP 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 
£t un pieu pour rouplllet*** 
Lonfa malura dond^. 



> The ihopkMper. «8r^ 

7 Qood wine wraiout water. •WlUtabnaa. 
lOAbtdlodetpttroii. 
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" You may have a bed to stow in ; 

Welcome^ my pal, as the flowers in May.' 
To her ken at once I go in, 

Tol lol, &c 
Where in a comer out of the way. 

To her ken at once I go in, 
Where in a comer, out of the waj. 

With his smeller,!^ ^ trampet blowing, 
Tol lol, &c. 

A regular swell-cove*^ lushy** lay. 

With his smeller, a trampet blowing, 
A regular swell-cove lushy lay ; 

To his dieses my hooks*? l throw in, 
Tol lol, &c. 

And coUtf his dragons*^ dear away. 



i> SNMlfer— note. Ttwmpd bhm' 
Inhere it not slang, but poetry for 



14 8mtt-€o v f entkmaa, daadf. 



19 Cllft'^'poekets. 

17 Hoodw-flngm t in fUU, ikk^ne 
hook$, 

!• CoOiir Alt tflni^fDM<-Ctke hU to. 
▼ereinii t on the obvcne oC a eore* 
non or collar to obvious to all penoM 



leign is, or was, a figure oC St George and the cfraifON. Theetymonc 

irtio know the taking ways of Bow- itr ee t, and elaewbere. It is a whimsical coincidence, that the motto 
oftheMarqutooCLondooderryis, **Metaendacotioai<fracoiil«.'' * •- -^ • — - '— «--- - 
I may not collar the dragoos,** would not bea fUr translatiow. 



Ask the city of UNidon, if «• I fear 



To his dies my hooks I throw in. 
And collar his dragons clear away ; 

Then his ticker*^ I set a-going, 
Tol lol, &c. 

And his onions,*^ chain, and key. 

Then his ticker I set a going. 
With his onions, chain, and key. 

Next dipt off his bottom do'ing, 
Tol lol, &c 

And his gingerhead temper gay. 

Next slipt (^his bottom do'ing. 
And his gingerbread topper gay. 

Then his other toggery'* stowing, 
Tol lol, &c. 

All with the swag,<> I sneak away. 



1* Tkl«r-watcfa. 
slang is tocgiMiito. 



The Frcoeh 



■1 Togitfry'-dothM (fton (0ga.) 
** 5iMV' plunder. 



tJnt looide, une touraaDte 
£t on pleu pour roupUler, 
J*enqullle dans la cambride 
Lonm mdura dondaine, 
Etp^rant de rentifler*' 
Jjoofa mdura dond^. 

J*enquille dans sa cambriole 
Espttant de rentifler 
Je rambroque au coin du rifle^* 
Lonfa mdura dondaine, 
Un metsiire qui pioii9dt** 
Lonfii mdura dond^. 



J*ai iondtf dint ses vallades, 
Son earle j*d pettigu^ 
Son caale, aussi la tocquante^' 
Lonfa mdura donddne, 
Et tea attaches de c^ *" 
Lonfa mdura dond^. 

Son carle, ausst sa tocquante 
£t sea attadies de c^, 
Son coulant et la montante** 
Lonfii mdura dondaine, 
Et son combre gduch^** 
Lonfa malura donde. 



Je rembroque au coin dir rifle 
Un meisl^ qui pioncait ; 
J*d iond< dam les raUades," 
Lonfa nudura donddne. 
Sod cade Tal pesd|pi4** 
Lonfa mdura donde. 



Son coulant et la montante 
Et son combre gduch^ 
Son frusque, austi ta lisette'* 
Lonfa mdura dondaine, 
Et sea tiranta brodanchea" 
Lonfa mdura dond6. 



11 1 enter her chamber.' 
1* To make myself agreeable to her. i* I obMrre in the comer of the room. 

14 A man lyfaig askcp. >' Search his pockets. i« I took his money. 

i7|UsmoMyandwalch » His silrcr buckles. <• Ifto chain and breeches. MGoM^gtdhat 

*> His euat and waistcoat » Xmbroldered flocklits. 
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Then his other toggery stowing. 
All with the swag, I sneak away ; 

*^ Tramp it, tramp it, my jolly blowen, 
Tol lol, &c 

Or be grabbed^ by the beaks^^ we may. 

" Tramp it, tramp it, my jolly blowen. 
Or be grabbed by the beaks we may ; 

And we shall caper a-heel*and-toeing, 
Tol lol, &c.- 

A Newgate hornpipe some fine day. 

" And we shall caper a-heel-and*toeing, 
A Newgate hornpipe some fine day ; 

With the moU,^ theur ogles^ throwing, 
Tol lol, &c. 

And old Cotton^ hamming his pray.** 

" With the roots their ogles throwing. 
And old Cotton humminj; his pray ; 

And the fogle-hunters^ doing, 
Tol lol, &c 

Their morning fake"*^ in the prigging lay." 



13S 



poUot-ofllccra. 



*rou ColtowttM OffOlnary oC 
Ntwnte. 

>■ ButHfiUng M» pray— «tyiiif th« 
pncfwu 

M F«tf<r^tHito'«— pickpoektU. 

^ MonUng /«!«— mocniiig Ihie- 
very. 



ODOHERTY. 

Well, I'ye sung my share of this night's unging in all oonsdenoe. Now, 
Theodore, do giye us a twist. 

THEODORE. 

A Twiss— Heayen forefend ! I don't deal in Horatian metres. 

TICKLER. 

1 should feel much obliged—— 

THEODORE {goifiQ io the fiaWhforie.) 

Oh ! if it obliges you— (o^'cie to Odoherty) — I had no idea that these sayages 
had such a thing as a puino in their country. I took it for granted they played 
only on the pipes. 

' ODOHERTY (oMb tO THEODORE.) 

Or the fiddle — it is a national instrument. 

THEODORE (Chanttng^^Air, my bankt they an covered with beee.) 
My left is adorn'd by a poet, 

Uhriyalled in song and in grog. 
For the word is continually go it, 

'Tween the Muse, or the mug, and our Hogg. 
Mount Benper and Mador may shew it. 
Of his doings they both keep a log. 



Son frasque, auMi m Ksette 
£t Ks tiranu btodsnch^ 
Crompe^ crompe, mercandi^re" 
Loafs malun dondmine, 
Car Doas nous seriont bequUl^** 
liooik nudura dond^; 

Cfompe, ctompe, mercsDdiive, 
Car Douf lerioot bequill^ 
8ar la placarde de vergne** 
hoofk malttra dondaioe, 
n nous faadrait gimbiUet'' 
JjoaU nudura dond^. 



Sor laplacitde de ▼ergne 
II oout faodrait gambiller 
AUam^ de toutee oes largaes" 
Lonfra malara doodaine, 
£t do treoe rasiembl^ 
Ixmfa nuuura donde. 

AUum^s de toutes ces largues 
£t du trepe raiiembl^ 
£t de ces charlaU bont drilles, 
Lonfit malura doDdaine, 
Tout abolant goupinet*^ 
Lonfli maluni dond^. 



MHsMd. 

t LooMd at by an thtH wonmi. 



• Take eeie ofyoiifwU; ittofikfeeper* 

u Ob Um Place itoYilkw ^"^Tod 

» People. » ThltT<» { good (eUowt, 

•oAUeonuDflofob 
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Vm rejoiced, and the world, rir, shall know it. 



That I've boozed at the dbow of Ho^g. 

^iSdei 



T» llie left of my Sh^erd appaan 

One who kugiiter and law is a dab in ; 
Who respects neither parBOM nor peers. 

When Uiey cross the career of Maeimbui. 
The Whigs are in funk £c»r his jem» 

Jolly Tories delight his confab in — 
And his eyes play the deuoa wi' the dcAMy 

In the soft evening hours of Macrabin. 

Fal4era]»^Bc. 

Ktfet l» thee, thou prime Maidauat, Moifgaii, 

Hie current of rhyming must flow ; 
Of lampooiiing the great oarrel*orgm» 

Still grinding a chant on the foe. 
Thou and I» most illuatrioos Baroile^ 

Grand Masters are both in the txade ; 
ted tnr bosoms would each haf« a Mur «b k» 

If a knidlithood of libel were made. 

FaiaeMl^te. 

At the foot of the tabk^ Sir Tickler, 

The bottle we see In hii hand. 
For old rum and reli^on a stickler. 

In punch and in piety Rvand. 
Alaa I to die Cockney flMNubana, 

Who now are in fear to their heath ; 
tlow Hampstead would shake in ^starbaBoe, 

If £ed'«4Mimkar leapt &om its sheath. 

Fal^n^te. 

scribe of the witty, dear Mordy, 

Whose ataatt edns Old Christonher'a bullion, 

1 am sure we should get very wara^ 
In Mhaarsing the praises of MuiyoB ; 

We can't count up toe whole of his merits^ 

But fhmi North down to Ambrose's acn&on. 
The lad who directs and iMpirits 

The whde Toiy battaUon is-^Mi^lkm. 

Faldeiol^lK. 

And now for applauses you look 

"On 'a person whose uualltles w^ vdore i 
And youll have it by hook or by crook, 

Quioth the modest and blush-manUed Theodose. 
Contradiction in this well not brook ^ 

Ko-^that window should instantly be a door 
Per the wretoh who this dogma foasook, 

£abth Wffum ifo iMPaoviZEa like Ti»o9»as« 

Fal de rol. Sec. 

HcAd^^t msent he^ chain'd with the gout, 

iBut at Christopher's table we sit^ 
And on no account must we leave out 

Our immortal old pavmaster Kit. 
If he's sane^ I confoundedly doubt^ 

And the world nef9et4houfihi hima wit ; 
But be%-iendlng good Boaroeanx about, 

And so hfte goes »fltania and Sit. 

Falderolj&c ^ j 
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That will do for to-night. 

Cbarmiii'— ji^t ^>nuii^u'— eb^ man ! gie me a di,ake .o' your hiuid ; ye'^ 
jj^ a ^nithc^r ama^g iia when North's awa> a^d ^e're a^ a^ ^^r ef^e. 

THIODOAJl'. 

]Hy 4mx St^e^iifixi, rjunotsudia Coc(uiey lt»^t I caxxa^^of/^thQmsj^ 
«ff ^^ wkI. X^ion^ AQW, ff^^c us a taste of your quality. 

SU£PHiE2>. 

Myawlity^binny ^ 

M^ «iflai^ # #09g x^ ^ trve old S<»ujah ait-« j{eni)iA^ 
thorr^Cpaie^ James. 

iathacii'? IUl:P>ak and fling aueaffl^andr-IoTeneTarQoiQeSiWnaigiQjne* 

0> X^ve'« a bitter thiuff to ,bide^ 

The lad that drees it^s tobe pitied; 
JU .blinds to a' ithe warld beside^ 

And males a body dilde and dited ; 
It lies sae sair at my abreast bane^ 

My heart is melting saft an' sailer; 
To dee outright I wad be fiEun^ 

Wer't no ust fear what may be after* 

J 4inna ken .what course -to steer^^ 

I'm sae to.dool an' daftness driven^ 
£or ane sae lovely, sweety an' dear, 

Sure jiever ^reatb'd the breeze. o' iieaven ; 
'O there[s«.soul beams in (her ee, 

Ae blink o't maks ane's spirit gladder, 
And ay the mair she geeks at me, 

lit pUsmeaye in love the madder. 

dLove winna heal, it winna.thole, 

You.canna sbun^t even when yo^ fear it ; 
Aa\0, this sickness o' the soul, 

•Tis.past the power of man totbear|it! 
And jet' to mak o' her a wife, 

I oiuldua 8quare;it wi' my duty, 
i'^tliice to see ner a' her life 

ilemain a virgin in her beauty.; 

Afljmre as^bonnv aa she's now. 

The walka of^numan life, adorning ; 
Astblithe as bird upon the bough. 

As sweet astbreeze of summer morning. 
Iiove paints the earth, it paints the sky. 

An'. tints each lovely hue of Nature, 
And.makes -to the ei^chanted eye 

An angel of a mortal creAture. 

;rH£Oi>oa£. 
•Eatqiiisite-^migfaty good, really-^Wliy, Hoggi Velluti's a jeke.to you. 

TICKLER. 

fVeryjMdl indeed, James. iFass the bottle, MuUion-^md Macrabin— ^why 
what are you.aboat,.Macrabin ? 

MACaABIK. 

Mr Hogg, nuy I crave a bumper ? 

8HEPU£Rn. 

tUn' fight good wnlL— ^^^in^> ii<^ skylights«4he Advocate's toatt« 
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MAC RABIN. 

'In risings lir, upon this occasion^ I may sftfely assure you^ th^t I do. not 
leaye my seat without yery considerable agitation. I do not allude, sir, to 
that agitation which is now couYulsing Ireland— that agitation which a dat« 
tardly minister of a d^praded crown vainly hoped to extinguish for erer by 
truduing to that treason, which it was his bounden and saored and moat im« 
perative and holy duty, sir, as a man, and a Christian, and a Briton, to 
nave trampled — ^No, sir, I allude to nothing of this nature, h^eter in itself 
momentoui. My business at present is nearer home. I allude, sir, in a word, 
to that internal agitation which a modest individual may easily claim credit for 
harbouring wiUiin his bosom of bosoms, at themoment when lie rises to address 
himself to such an assemblage of intellect, of genius, and of virtue, as I now be- 
hold congregated around this festive board. {Hear,^hear.) Sir, we live 
in eztraOTdinary times. A great crisis is indubitably on Uie anvil. The 
clouds, my lords, are thickening around the horizon of Great Britain— -they are 
conglomerated in portentous and inevitable gloom ; and the awfUl, the appal« 
ling, the irresistible, and most important burst alreaidjr quivers in the ba- 
lance. Every symptom, sir, conspires to give omen and indication of the ap« 
proaching horrors. The Great Unknown is no more. Those dark, and 
atrocious, and altogether unjustifiable sus^cions, to which I need not more 
particularly allude, disturb no longer the midnight pillows of Mrs Grant, Mrs 
Thomas Scott, and Mr George Forbes. (Hear, hear,) The private ao« 
counts of the Corporation of London are openly demanded in the Par* 
liament of England. {Hear, hmr.) A son is bom unto the Mandarin— 
the lamentable story of Lord Londonderry and the coal- tax need not detain 
us here. Mr Jeffrey is Dean— (/Tear, A^ar.)— Mr ^ohn Tait is Sheriff- 
depute of Clackmannan and Kinross. The dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 
in Europe, the utter ruin of the wilful king, the demolition, in other words, 
of the Siljukians, Atabeks, Kharismians, and Turks, who have so long been in 
possession of the prefecture of the East, as typified by the little increasing 
nom, is at hand. {Hear I hear I) Mr George Bankes has been defeated at 
Cambridge, and the sixth vial is on the very eve of being poured out on the 
great river Euphrates. {Hear I hear /) The friend of Caroline and the second 
of Duneam, is actually in the cabinet, and rumours are rife of Althorp, 
and Graham, and Stanley, and even — shall, I utter the degrading fact ?— 
of Sir James Mackintosh. (Hear I hear! hear!) Young Gibb sleeps with 
his father^— the Battle of Waterloo is forgotten in the coming thunders of the 
Battle of Armageddon. Spitalfields are deserted. Paisley is full of woe. Sir 
Masseh Manasseh Lopez sold Westbury to the Right Honourable Robert 
Peel, for the enormous sum of six thousand pounds sterling. {Hear ! hear /) 
Birmingham is acquitted and remains with Captain Ives. A great iron mine 
has just been opened at Orebro, in Sweden— the progress of the lead mines in 
the dominions of the Catholic King, is alarming m no trifling degree to Lord 
and Lady Staflford, who have advanced three nundred thousand to the Mar* 
quia of Anglesea— Captain BasU Hall's travels are stereotyped— Lord Lynd« 
hurst is mentioned for Grand Mogul !— Mrs Thomas Peel has been refused a 
ticket to the great baU at Almacks \^{Hear ! hear /)— The Rev. Edward Ir« 
ving has been refused admission to the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scot- 
land—Mr Trotter of Balleudeah has been in vain proposed for Provost— MeU 
temich trembles at the announcement of a personal rencontre with Arthur the 
Great— Lord EUenborouffh advertises his villa at Putney in the columns 
of The Morning Post— Sir William Rae is talked of for a shelf— Sir Henry 
Halfo rd is i n daily attendance at Bushy— The King appeared at Ascot Races 
in a brown hat— Mr Gait has returned at this very moment from Canada— 
and Mr Thomas Fretl^'s letters have shaken the Court of Chancery to its 
ooitre— Lord Cringletie s Interlocutor— Lord Mackenzie's ad avifontfiim— the 
sflenoe of L. E. L.— and the dulness of the John Bull during the last fort« 
night— these^ sir, are signs of the timet to which I shall merely point your 
attention. {Hear ! hear !) On the whole, I think it will not be disputed, 
Mat I have made out a very triumphant case— the issue is with yon. But, 
I venture to mropose a bumper, fully relying upon your candour — I ventnre 
to propose a bumper, which, under existing arcumstances^ I am sure you 
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will not reAise— a hamper to the heahh and prosperity of our distisgiiithed 
friend md gnett now in my eye^ Mr Theodore. {Great appiause.) 

0MNK8. 

Mr Theodore! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! Three times three.— Aim, Saw ye JoknU cb« 
minyf 
TuioDORB O'tfrnp^ to the piaruh/orie and cftan^.-*Ai»i Eveieen'e Beuw.) 

I hope, Mrs Muse, 
Yon idll stiffly refuse 

To respond in your stndns to Mtcrftlnn's htart ; 
Who scruples not to say. 
That the aerii is to pay. 

And the glory of Britain's upon the start 

Our poor population 
Being given to propagation. 

He looks to the rates with an eye of woe— 
As for plans of emigration. 
And hog cultivation. 

He abandons them to Sadler, Wilmothorton, and Co. 

He would Uunk it a miracle. 
If much longer in curricle. 

Church and State, morepiUrum, continued to go-— 
Their alliance undone 
By an operative's son ; 

iEtna s flames on his head-— in his heart her snow. 

But when lately a void 
Was created by Lbvd, 

And the brmst ol Philpotto with hope beat high- 
Even the Duke refused that 
To the reverend rat. 

And promoted old Bagot— the King knows why. 

Then the King laid nay. 
To all mention of Grey ; 

And though General Bosslyn obtained the place. 
The Sovereign rump'd him. 
With a visage so mm. 

It gave sore tribulation unt<^ uis GaAC£. 

Then, the brave Cumberland 

Seems determined to stand- 
Spite of all their manoeuvres— by his post ; 

Which gives much a»do 

To the Prince Waterkx), 
Who was minded for ever to rule our roast. 

dechure, I beseech I 
Is it Wetherell or Leach, 

That is destined to shine in Lyndhurst's seat ? 
And where will Lvndhurst go ? 
And who will be the beau 

To defiray the expenses of that retreat? 

I'm pecpkz'd from my soul 
'Bout the Se^raveeoali 

And Lord Brecknock retiring fbr CMtkreagh^ 
Nor can I understand. 
Why a martyr so mnd 

Qeorge Banket diould be deem'd— ilnce he stodpod to stuy. 
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BiUjr HolsfiBs don't eMieeal 
That thefiOBdvct lof Peel 

Has put knot after knot in hk Meter's yarn ; 
And tbat Bob jn«»t akip 
From the weaverahip, 

laatet yhiobhi8kMi«dwitkcpief4iaoenL 

O weep for the day. 
When from place and pay 

Back to roMt in bk Rodidale $h€ false Lord §mb j 
Sure the worst of the bad 
Have a kick for the Cad 

Who by treason fallif^ ae by eiv^tt Jie rose. 

'Tis my trust that the King, 
Understanding the thin^ 

Will ere long choer hu firj^ida, ond ccmf ownd Ims ^E^mb ; 
" The Man-wot" o'erwhelm. 
Summon Bags to the helm, 

Ajid a new House of Conu^OBa fat Lord Cho»doa. 

Better urospecta arise 
Before loyal eyes. 

And in merrier mood thou J oloee my atcain ; 
Fill a bumper, I pray. 
To the coming day. 
When ,the King ahalloojoy his own again- .(<Sfea< appiatue.) 

ODOHERTY {oHdeto Maceabin.) 
Do you give it up ? 

MACRABiN {aside to Ojoohbrty.) 
Confound hisgUhnow !-«-My dear Tboodore^ you hayemrtdone yourself. Sir 
Morgan is really quite jealous* 

SHEPHERD. 

Hand awa', hfnid awa' wl' aic havers^^yere tf* grand chids in your ain gaits 
—and now I think Tickler's besinning to look a thought yaup — Sail we hae 
ben the cauld heads, Mr Timowy ? 

TICKLER. 

By all means.'— (jR<i^,€i»t(r Ambrose).— fiupper immediately. The boar's 
head, the sheep's head, some lobsters, the ttnwbanriea and cceam, and a bot- 
tle of Champagne. "{Ejoit Ambeose.) 

MUIjiaON. 

Drooping nature really begins to call for some refreshment. — (Enter the 
tray.) — Aye, aye, Ambrose was ready. 

SHEPHEJtn. 

How bonnily the/ye dressed up tbc cauld porker ! My eye, Mr Aumrose, 
but you'ye made a perfect flower-bob of him. — Shall I help you, Theodore ? 

THEODORE. 

So be it. By Jupitei;* this gamiture is peifeoCly Hqikinaonian I Giye me 
the ear also. Fray, do— fTterd. 

TICKLER. 

Hopkinsonian ? Non intelllgo. 

TBEODOnS. 

Ha I ha ! well, I thought you muat haye. heard the 4tory, I protest You 
must know, my friend Hertford, walking .one day near his own ahop in Pic- 
cadilly, happened to roeetpne Mr Hopkmson, an eminant brewer, I belieye. 
—Upon my word, this is better cold than hot, however — and the coayersa* 
tion naturally enough turned upon some late dinner at the ^Ibion, Alderssate 
street— nobody appreciates a real city dimmer better than Monai^ur le Mar* 
quifi^and so on, till the old brewer mentiooed, par haMard, that he had just 
received a noble specimen of wild pig from a friend in J'rankfort, adding, that 
he had a very particular party, God knows bow many iUdarmen, to dinner 
—half the East India Direction, I.b«li«re— and;thatfbeiM0 Mnethinff poa- 
sled touching the cookery. *' Pooh !" says Hertford, ** send in your porfcer to 
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my man, and he'll do it for you h mervMtte," The brewer was a grateful man— • 
the pork came— and went back again. Well, a week after mj lord met his 
fiiesid, and, by die way, " Hqpkinson,*' aays he, ** how did the boar eonceni 
go off?" — *' O, beautifully," says Uie brewer; " I can never sufficiently thank 
your lordship ; nothing could do better. We shouki nerer hare got on at 
all without your lordship's kind assistance."—'' The thing gave satisfaction 
then, Ho^uttson?"— ^'0» gnat sadsfiiction, my Lord Karquis—To be sure, 
we did think it rather queer at first— in &ct, not being up to them theve 
things, we considered it as deucediy stringy — to say the truth, we should 
never iMve tbousdit «f eating it cM."-^*' CMi" aays Hertford ; ''did you 
eat the ham cold?" — " O dear yes, my lord, to be sure we did— we eat il 
just as your lordship's gentleman sent it."— ^' Why, my dear Mr Alderman," 
aars Hertfad, " my cook cnlr prepared it for the spit/' Well, I iball never 
forget how the pow dear Ddke of Yock laughed ! 

SHBFHBmB. 

the heathens ! did they really eat the meat raw? 

THSOnOEB. 

At xtw M you ait there, my hearty^— ^ome, another diee. 

MACSLAWtV. 

Hai aeorkitartedJ Quick, Muttion J Hiodiampi^gBei TnmUersi Aau 
b rm e , Bjoreof that 

• • • (AT.B. ContenatUm /or 

oome time not atuWfie 

t» the cupboard.) 

OB0HIRTT« 

lUais the rig^t sort. £xfie|^ John at the Sakpiaa, i xeally ^kni't know 
any body lo cwpcte willi you in a hot bowL 

TicnLsa. 

1 pique nyaelf UMteon the oold— bat ^t you Mnoateriatts never appro* 



Thraw the wand when it's green, Timotheus. 

TICXLCm* 

N0W hand »e tftie dgan-^ yon prefer the pipe or the m&ed beau^j 
ncodere? 

THBonoaE. 

I never ameke— (/syA /)— This pwoh is lilanieleBs, sir. This does you 
honour— you would oorrupt nc^ if I ataid annnig you ]pi^-<-you woukl cor- 
rupt me — I protest— quite delicious—— 

miVHaiKn. 

Cormptyon? my cev^, vre wad do youa gi«at4eal o* gude, my man ; we 
wad clean cure you o' the fine gentleman, 'at we wmld— and we would gar 
ye shew ^our teeth in anither fashion. A man just oets a bairn for the mat- 
ter ef hoT and venom when he bides iang up yonder — ye're Just naething 
aiva' noo to wtut ye were when ye first oomed name. 

TICVLKR. 

Nonsense — we all adapt ourselves unconsdously to the circle we mix in— 
Every place has its own tone — and Edinburgh and London are 400 miles 
apart. 

MACUABnr. 

Think «Mi 

TKEonoms. 

Invemets, I presume, is still nearer the centre of civilisation— Well, I can't 
stand this anv longer— hand me ahe cigara-Hself-defence is a duty — you may 
send rmmd tne jug, too, Mr Tickler. 

«HEPRBRn. 

Therms m mm no w, dinna be hlawin' ower ^aat at the beginpipg— < faero — 
genty, genty, a sma' quiet sook^ hardly mair nor the natimu breathin'— 4ook 
at me. 

THEOnORB. 

A perfect aephyr. 
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SHEPHESD. 

Look at him— as I sail answer, he can send the smoke out at his nostrils— 
na, losh keep us ! he's up to every thing — there it's puffin out at the lug next ! 

THEODORE. 

. Teach the Patriarchs^ and multiply. 

TICKLER. 

. Fill, Odoherty-^nd pass.— Are you and Theodore going into the High« 
lands ? 

ODOHBRTT. 

Not we, truly— we have other fish to fry— I say, with Old Captain Mor- 
ris, 

" The sweet shady side of PaU-Mall"— 
I'm off to town again, next steam-boat — the approaching dissolution will not 
permit any further extension of our tour just at present. 

TICKLER. ' 

What do you think of the result ? 

ODOHERTY. 

O, a roaring Protestant House of Commons, as sure as a gun— a good strong 
Tory ^vernment, without which, indeed, the country cannot and will not 
hang together for man^ months more. The King enjoying his own again, 
and Liberalism at a discount in Westminster as much as everywhere else — 
the Church is mustering all her strength, and woe to the Papists when the 
tussle comes! " ... 

TICKLER. 

Yon mav flatter yourselves as you please — ^my opinion is, that the utter 
want of Talent, Coursge, and Union, which has caused the present condition 
of the Tory party, will keep it where it is. With grief do I say it, I adhered 
to that party, boy and man, through evil report and through good report, for 
sixty years, sir — I served it zealousljr with tongue and pen, and bayonet and 
halbert too— and it never did any tmng for me. Heaven knows— and I adhere 
to it still — I share its discomfiture— I cannot share your hopes — it is down, 
down, down, for my time, at any rate — You are young men— you may live 
to see better tiroes. 

THEODORE. 

You must all be delighted to know that the King is well— really well. I 
was near his person half-an-hour on Thursday at Ascot, and I give you my 
honour his Mijesty never looked better in my remembrance— complexion 
dear — eye bright— the whole presence and bearing as full of life and vigour 
as of grace and dignity. This is one great consolation to us all. 

ODOHERTY. 

His life is worth two of the Duke of Clarence's. But stiU, the question of 
the Regency begins to be an anxious one. People must be expected, in these 
times, to look a leetle beyond their noses. 

TICKLER. 

Why, how can there be any question ? Upon what pretence could the Duke 
of Cumberland be passed over, — the next in order; the first, certainly, in talent ; 
and, without all doubt, the steadiest in principle among tho£e of his royal line 
who jrpuld then be left to us ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Why, you are aware, he would then be king of Hanover. 

TICKLER. 

And is that an objection ? His son, of course, marries the princess Vittotia 
-»I hope they'll alter that outlandish name, by the way. 

'ODOHERTY. 

My dear friend, there'e the rub. Young Cumberland, or young Cambridge f 
Oft one side, the royal family (with one exception, of course) ana the people of 
England — and tbe people of Hanover too, (for they're not such spoons as to 
wish to be left to the tender mercies of Prussia) ; on the other, the Duke! Do 
you begin to see dayli^t ? 

THEODORE. 

Aye, you've laid your hand on the point, now. 

SHEPHERD. 

An' tudna the Kinghiirtell settle a' the like o' that? ^ . 
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ODOHERTY. 

Brfore the flood* IreUmd was a potato-garden— Fill my glass. Yoa see* sir* 
here is a delicate business* rather* for rough practitioners. And you will ad- 
mit* on the whole* that the whiskered Duke has some pretty considerable 
cause to be in no great hurry about returning to Berlin ? 

TICKLEa« 

They talked of his having the Horse Guards. 

ODOHERTY. 

Stuff* my dear* stuff. Nobody will have the Horse Guards— as The old 
Times truly said when the Prince of Waterloo's reign began— except some 
Lord Hill* or Lord Dale* that his Highness can canter o?er* as seemeth good 
to bis spurs. Perhaps the good-natured Duke of Cambridge* influenced* as. he 
must be* by certain considerations already touched, upon* miffht be reckoned 
sufficiently en tenue^tar an experiment at least But who* that looks to the great 
question we haTe been talking of* and looks also to the noble* correct* and ti« 
gorotts appearance of that true get of George the Third himself personally, 
win eyer dream for a moment of the Duke of Cumberland having the 
Horse Guards* while the Duke of Wellington has Downing Street— I b^ his 
Grace's pardon— ^has England* Scotland* and Ireland* with the town of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed* and all other dependencies thereunto belonging? The Duke 
will have no other voice but his own anywhere — and I'm sure* after all that 
has come and gone* voull be sornr to hear that the enormous fatigue to which 
be is condemned by nis system of keeping all uin but his own at a distance* it 
already telling visibly— 4nost visibly — even on that iron frame. He looks 
ten years older at this hour than he did when the Duke of Rutland's speech 
killed poor Canning. 

TICKLER. 

No speeches will kill him. 

ODOHERTY. 

No* truly— but this over* work— he's at it, I hear* full sixteen hours out of 
the four-and-twenty* and plays dandy besides— this horrid. over-work will 
act even on his nerves — and thoroughly as he may despise the talking of the 
Houae of Commons* and the jabber of the press* I cannot Msily believe thtt 
his proud heart will endure long the marked dUlike of his master* and the 
semed coldness of the Tory aristocracy. Nobody knows better than he where 
the real pith of England lies— nobody need tell him* that the onlv partv which 
at present gives his government any sunport* is the very party wnich* tor forty 
years at Imt* has been identified with the principle of revolution — ^noboJy 
need tell him what mutt be the consequences of a continued and effective al* 
liance with that parW* opposed fiercely by all the more xealous of the other* 
and aided by none of the other* (fbr I count a few cowardly (daoe-holders and 
place-hunters at their worth.) 

TICKLER. 

The Duke must have made up his mind. 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes- to one of three things— either to identify himself thoroughly with the 
Whigs— which he cannot do vnthout giving them the places— which he cannot 
do without turning out the Peels* Herrieses* Goulbums— in themselves no- 
bodies at all times, and now mere nobodies— so making room for Brougham, 
Mackintosh* and the rest of the fry— and admitting old Grey to at least a sui> 
bordinate consulate ;— or to get back the Tories — ^wnich he cannot do without 
turning out all the inferior Rats* and filling his Cabinet with the Eldons* the 
Ssdlers* the Chandoses— in other words* returning to the point (Irom which he 
started ;— or* lastlv* attempt to carry on the existing system* which he well 
knows he cannot do through another Session of Parliament* without taking 
soroeeflRfctual means to strengthen his hands in the Commons— in other words* 
take Huskisson and his tail again into favour. 

TICKLER. 

Why* no doubt, even Husky would now be preferred to Peel 

ODOHERTY. 

By all parties. He has talents— he hoe tact— he could manage a decently 
manageable House of Commons very fairly* I don't question— aiKl indeed* if I 
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saw A pore Tory Govemineiit formiDg to-merrow, I should be sorry if Has- 
kitioii were not allowed to eat some <n his theories, and make part of it. 

THEODORI. 

He has had his lesson, and would not again tamper, as he used to do, with 
good old Liverpool^'' mnning about," as Sam Rogers said, '^ with a resigna- 
tion at half-cock in his pocket/' 

ODOHIBTY. 

No— no ; but then there's Palmcrston— ^ho, by the by, has latelv shown 
himself to be a much dererer fellow than I used to take him for— «na Piece's 
Charles Ox«nt-Hi ksy sumph, but a good speaker, and not to be openly spum- 
ed by ffuiky fat many reasons— and Lord Dudley— dererer than them all 
put together, and erery way more influential. You percetre this crew could 
not be got in without a sad scattering of the incumbency—— 

TlCKLEa. 

Which Heaven send us I We could neyer be wcmie, any how. But the 
Chancdlor— 

OnOHERTY. 

Pooh, pooh ! that code will make no fight. Whatever happens as to others, 
he's gone— gone— gone. The whole of the bar are against mm to a man, and 
the Duke is not the lad to brave a body like that ^ven were there nothing 
more), without a tangible quid pro quo. In God's name, what strength can 
any government derive fVom a man, whose charact^ did not sink one p^ in 
pubbc estimation, upon the commission of perhaps the most flagrant act of 
rattery ekemplifled in human biography. Peel's excepted? 

SHBFHEBD. 

Wed, I hope we'll hae a gude harvest. Od sirs, if yell fill our waims weel« 
we puir bodies will e'en let your kinga and a' their creatures sink or swim as 
they list — Let's hae anither bowl, however. 

MiLCRABIK. 

Mr Chairman, I move the standing order, that the cupboard of this house 
be now deared I 
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Chap. I. 



The first time I had oocttion to Yi« 
sii London wti in the spring of 1804. 
I arrived in the York mail early on a 
fine May morning. 

My journey had been uneomfort- 
able. I had left hom6 for the first 
time ; I was about to engage in the 
warfare of business, and, partly ari* 
aing from fatigue, and partly from the 
crisis of my eircutnstanoes, there was 
an altteethereessof dissatisfaction with 
myseU^ '^ the wwld, and my hosl^/' 
the inn where I alighted, 

Being weary, stepy, and annoved 
when I got my lugi^ge disembarked 
fh>in the coach, I was shown, by re* 
auesty to a bedchamber. It opened 
from one of the upper galleries of the 
quadrangle of the mn, and seemed to 
me, on entering, a strange and luisafe 
commonage, compared with the qufet 
propriety of my lather's house. The 
floor waa damp— the piece of cfrpet 
round the bed ragged— >the curtains 
mean — and the aspect of the room and 
furniture gave no assurance of repose ; 
nevertheleBs, I slept soundly, to which 
three days' hard joilrney specially in* 
rited. 

It was deven o'clock before I $woke, 
but although refreshed, the noise in 
the yard, aim the cataract-like sound in 
the streets, were ^t not calculated to 
allemte the feehngs of distaste with 
which I had been afiected on my ar- 
riYaL 

HaYing dressed myself, I descended 
to breakfast in the coffee-room. Here 
cYery thing was still more disagree- 
able. The fioor was coarsely sprink- 
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led with sand, which grated beneath 
my tread — ^breakfast was slovenly ser- 
yed^^the eggs were of course oad— * 
and, by way of consolation, after I had 
tapped the end of the second batch, the 
waiter assured roe that all bad eggs 
came from Scotland. Instead of the 
rural cream to which I had been ac- 
customed, the milk was pale and la- 
chrymaL 

Before leaving home, I had been 
advised by some of mv friends who 
had reoently viaited the metropolis^ 
to take up my abode in one or othe^ 
of certain genteelly frequented coffee- 
houses ; but the manner in which I 
felt affected that morning, made me 
shudder at the idea of attempting to 
figure 80 openly on the stage of public 
life. 

Having finished ray breakfast, I 
went in search of a sober street for 
apartments, in which, for eight or ten 
days before delivering my letters of 
inuroduction, I might have time to de- 
termine where my permanent domi- 
cile could be best established. Accord- 
ingly, I walked into Newgate Street. 
The crowd passing from the east and 
west induced me to pause. I thought 
that on the one side a poDular preach- 
er had surely but just dismined his 
congregation, and on the other, that 
^ther a riot or a patriotic election had 
Y^^ea dissolved. 

I stepped into a shop until the 
atre^ma raould subside, but after wait- 
ing, and remarking upon the subject 
to the shopman, I was civilly inform- 
ed, that the commingUng Udes were 
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daily cuBtomary, and would continue 
to flow until the business and diurnal 
vocations of men were ended bf nighU 

This, the first fact which impressed 
me with a sensible notion of the mag- 
nhude ai London, siaote my heart, 
9Md sdmoniahed me o£ die nelpless, 
the defenceless, and the powerless con- 
dition of a stranger in toat great vor- 
tex of interests and passions. 

I left the shop elbowing my way to 
the westward, and though many bills 
on windows invited me to look at lodg* 
ings, I yet passed down Skinner Street, 
then just becoming habitable, up HoU 
bom- Hill into Hat ton- Garden, and 
the Lord knows by what other turn- 
ings and windings, as it then seemed 
to n:e, until I reached Mortimer Street, 
Cavendish Square. 

It has often struck me since as cu- 
rious, that I should have traversed so 
wide an extent of the dormitory of 
LiOttdon, without discovering a ha- 
ven. But when I recall to mind the 
circumstances which led me to pass 
from house to house, and from street 
to street, I can scarcely suppress a 
smile. 

In Hatton-Garden, I was deterred 
firom applying at one house, because 
the door was newly painted, and the 
bill in the window, '* Apartments to 
let," was wafered to the pane with 
three wafers of divers colours, and a 
slake of starch. It was impossible that 
neatness could be within, or sught of 
the order and prepared dec6rum so 
essential to comfort and tranquillity. 

In Theobald's lload I saw in & win- 
dow a lodging bill seemingly of beau- 
tiful penmanship. It was mscribed on 
the glass, in decant characters, simple, 
tasteful, and luluring. I entered — I 
enquired — I inhaled an odour, and re- 
turned hastily into the street, exclaim- 
ing. How deceitful are appearances ! 
The inscription on the gftass of the 
window was permanent; it was the 
chefdcBUvre of the apprendce, an em- 
bryo genius. 

I have another memorable remini- 
scence of that morning's perambula- 
tion. In Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, possibly in London or How- 
land Streets, but certainly in one of the 
three, I saw the ordinary placard. I 
knocked at the door, and was answered 
by a Cinderella. I requested to look 
at the apartments ; she shewed me in- 
to the i^lour. Soon after came a ma- 
tron with a masque of rouge, a hand- 
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some shawl, and a dirty morning 
gown. She assured me that her house 
was of the most respectable order, but 
to the veracity of wnich assurance, the 
paint on her dieek gave a blushing de- 
niaL I forget in mat way I contrived 
to bid her good- morning, without as- 
certaining the state of any of her 
apartments. * *' 

Columbus-like, steering still my 
ppurse westward, I at last came to a 
neat house in Mortimer Street, next 
door to an upholsterer. In its appear- 
ance were symptoms of cleanliness and 
compactness. A vine spread up be- 
tween the two parlour windows — the 
sashes were painted for the season-— 
the dow, too, had put on a n^ ver- 
dure. It was a house, indeed, which, 
fot its size, indicated pretensions to 
more consideration than such a site 
would have seemed to justify; It was 
respectable rather than genteel, and 
yet it had about it an air of g^itility ; 
for, instead of gaudy-painted calico, 
suggesting atrocious imagery of cathe- 
drius, or of abbeys, the lower part of 
the parlour windows was screened 
with Venetian blinds. The knocker 
of the door was of a ponderosity that 
bespoke an expectation of guests not^ 
ashamed to demand entrance ; and the 
bill in the window was written evi- 
dently by a female hand not practised 
in romantic literature. 

I knocked at the door, and after a 
reasonable Ume it was opened by a 
loose-haired damsel of the north, who 
enquired my will and pleasure ; I ex^ 

E lamed to her the quest upon which I 
ad come, and, without reply, she 
ahewed me into a small badcparlour, 
and retired. Soon aftor Mrs Winsom, 
her mistress, came to me. 

Mrs Winsom was, properly speak- 
ing, rather beyond what might be call- 
ed a matronly age. She was declined 
into the vale of years, and the style of 
her -dress, without being old or obso- 
lete, evinced that she herself possessed 
a distinct knowled^ of her age. She 
appeared to be just in her right station^ 
and yet her look betokened a d^^ree of 
intelligence greater dian h^ station 
required. £& I have remarked, she 
was not deddedlvaged, but hfr mani- 
ner, her dress, ner look and deport- 
metft, indicated that she classed her- 
self among the old. 

A single glance at her pa«on and 
appearance, persuaded me that in her 
house I should find a hone.; i&d ao- 
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egrdiagly, witlumt refleetiog on the 
nlliiMflf of the obaenrttion^ J told her 
tbtt I was oome to take her lodgioflB. 

*' In which of the floors/' laid &e, 
cahnly, with a Scottish accent, bat yet 
not exactly in the tone of a Scottish 
landlady. 

J was disconcerted by her ^aestion« 
and still more by her pnietratuig look* 
However, X mustered self-possession 
tp reply, 

<' I nsTe been in search all the mem«> 
ing of eomfi>r^ble apartments and I 
have seen no house I like so well aa 
yonrat** 

She made no answer for sometime, 
but looked at me cnrioosly, and then 
she aaked, " What part of my house 
do yott think you could affinrd to 
take?^ 

This diacomposed me still more, and 
I knew not where&rsu It seemed aa 
if the question were impertinent, and 
yet there waa an aoeent of kindness 
which changed the effisct entirely, ea» 
peolaiiy aa ane immediately subjoined, 
*' I disosrn, young gentleman, ye're 
a strangnr in London, and a novice in 
a certain sense to its delusions. But 
my narWur floor's a guinea a^week-^ 
my mat floor two guineas— m^roeeoiid 
floor is a flre^andUtwenty amlling— 
and fo the attaos, I keep them for 
myseU and Babby, that ve mar not 
be brought into tribulation witn the 
lower oraer of lodgers, the like o* 
them that dwell in ganret-rooma. At 
for the parlour floor, diatia inoecupa* 
tion by a moat discreet gentleman that 
baa a eonecm in the Parliament free 
Kmbto' and thefirst flooiv-thedraw« 
ing room, which ia very handsomely 
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fhmished, is bespoken for a family ex*. 
peeted in town. But the second floor, 
which is the most comforuble of the 
three, and baa a chamber bell which 
rings in Babby 's room, just behint my 
bed-head, is at your convenience." 

Our D^otiation was soon oonclu«» 
ded, and it was sgreed that I should 
bring my lug^age in the evening, and 
that Mrs Winsom should have the 
room prepared for my reception, and 
a cake of Windaor soap, as suggested 
by herself, on the wash-hand stand, 
u I had notprovided myself with such 
an indispenaable. 

We had aome farther conversatioii 
on varioua topics, but it waa chiefly 
on her side. She sppeared to searca 
aa il were the oljecu of my visit to 
London. This inquest put me, 1 
think, inordinatelv on my guard, and 
I replied to her dryly, and, like all 
young Scotchmen, drew myself up iu« 
to the full stature of all the conse^ 
quence I could assume. 

** 1 hope," said ahe, w I was lesTing 
the house to return to (he coach inn, 
^' I hope you have not provided your- 
sslf in coming to Lonaon, like manv 
other thoughtless young men, with 
new clothes ?" 

I aawred her I had not. " Then," 
replied she, " you are, no doubt, re« 
commended to a ftahionable tailor-^ 
what'a hia name ?" " 

I gave her at once that of my ever 
since and present indulgent creditor, 
Mr Stitches. '< I 'thank you," said 
Mrs Winsom, ^* for it's a rule with me 
to gang for a character rather to a 
iug ^tleman's tailor, than to his 
"^ friends and fine connexions." 
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Amakaving Mrs Winsom'shouse, 
I felt as if I hM establisbed a home, 
and, although I wandered in my way 
baek to the ooach-inn, it was without 
anxi^. I knew, when tired, I had 
only to go into the first oofike-house 
and order a coach. Such ia the efibct 
ef having a loeal habitation. 1 have, 
however, discovered, that without the 
precaution of going into a coffbe-house, 
a coach may he obtained by hailing in 
theatreet. 

When I had thua, aimleas and ^r* 
pooeleaa, spent three or four hours in a 
desultory traaait 6om atreet to street, I 
fimnd myself atlast, about dinner* time. 



near Charing-cross. I knew not then 
the place, but I recollect well that it 
was there I first was sensible of the total 
insignificance of an individual in Lon- 
don. In oassing from Pali-Mall down 
to Whitehall, I met a gentleman of a 
superior appearance, walking with a 
little red-nosed personage. It was the 
Prince of Wales and Colonel Maona* 
hon. No one seemed to notice his 
Royal Highness except a young man 
of a me<£anical appearance, with a 
paper- cap. He paused and pjointed 
out the Prinee to another, seemingly a 
country-lad, and I was amused at the 
astonishment with which the letter 
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looked btck on a pbenomeium so or* 
dinary and so familiar as His Royal 
Hwhness appeared to be. 

f am not sure tbat any single inci« 
dent ever gave me so much ins tmetion 
as this one. It phicked from me the 
ftatbers of vanity, and taught me that 
in London a roan was to be valued 
only for himself. I was disturbed bj 
the discovery, for I had brought with 
me a whole mail of recommendatory 
letters— romy of them were to the 
wise and high, the rich and the re- 
nowned. I paused, and for a moment 
hesitated. I then said to myself, What 
claim have I upon the {Mttronsge of 
those ? — ^none. I will put my letters 
into the fire, and see what fortune has 
prepared for me, by luck or endeavour, 
m tne drcumstanoes into which I may 
be cast 

The savoury steam of the Spring- 
gaifden oofi^house, at this juncture, 
invitingly addressed my olfactory 
nerves. I looked at the low, mean 
kitchen-like apertures from which the 
fume was ascending. I conjectured, 
by the dull, numerous windows of the 
eoffee-house above, thatappetite might 
be appeased there, so I went in and 
ordered dinner. 

While it was preparing, I examined 
the features of tne apartment. They 
did not seem much superior to tlie 
triste and gritty appliances of the 
coach- inn. They were neater certain- 
Iv, and, when the dinner was served, 
there was an unnecessary show of plate. 
It was manifest that I was in a dif* 
ferent atmosphere hota that of the 
neighbourhood of Newgate-street. 
The other guests in the coffee* room 
were spruce and trim, talked loud, and 
spoke curiously, hereby shewing them- 
selves a different race indeed from the 
unshaven and coach-rid travellers of 
the Bull and Mouth. 

My first day's visit to London was, 
as may well he supposed, unsatisfac- 
tory. My accustomed habita were 
shaken. I was not taught that they 
had been wronff, but I was convinced 
that the world bad no respect for in- 
dividual feelings. I woula have smi- 
led at my own foolishness in attaching 
importance to the looks and bills of 
lodging-houses, but, somehow, it was 
impossible to divest myself of the per- 
suasion, that in those things there 
were at once admonition and informa- 
tion. 1 waa come into a sphere o?er 
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the movements of which I could have 
manifestly no control, and yet my 
thoughts occasionally reverted to the 
peculiarities and motherly manners of 
Mrs Winsom, and in driving in the 
hacknev-eoach which took xne to the 
inn in the evening to bring my luggage 
from thence to her house, I resolved, 
old woman as she was, to win froni 
her some of the results of heir experi- 
ence ; for, in the course of our inter- 
view, she had impressed me with a 
high idea of her discernment and pru- 
dence. ■ ' 

When I reached Mortimer-Street, 
Mrs Winsom had gone out, but her 
handmaid, Babby, was in expectation 
of my arrival. The aparttnents were 
prepared, candles set, and the api»ear- 
ance of my sitting-room had an air of 
homelinese and comfort, in pleasant 
contrast to that strange combination of 
solitude and bustle which is at once 
the charm and annoyance of a coffee- 
house in London. 

Babby made some thriftless excuse 
for the absence of her mistress, which 
perhaps would have passed unnoticed 
had she not said, 

*' Puir body, it's a pity she's sic a 
compaasionate wooum, for her bain- 
ings just gang like chaff before the 
wind amang ttem diat faae been her 
lodgers, and hae but sma' claim or 
eause for a godsend free her. How- 
somever, it's no an ill faut that comes 
. o' kindness, and I maun thole wi' her 
indiscretions, though she wiled me 
irae my parentage in the shire of Ayr, 
wi' the vision o' an inheritance— hold- 
ing out to me, to say in the words o* 
the Presbytery, that, being her cousin, 
I was to be helper and successor. But 
gude kens where the succession Vill 
comefroe if all's gien awa' and nae- 
thing be retained for an honesty." 

I did not very well understand this 
commentary, but I concluded that 
Mrs Winsom was a good, kind-heart- 
ed body, and that something in the 
historY of a previous lodger hM drawn 
upon her charity. 

This surmise, with the favourable 
impression of her appearance, led me 
to think, when I retired for the night, 
that I had fallen into the chances of 
some adventure. 

In the morning I found Babbv busy 
in my sitting-room, preparing break- 
fast 

" WDl you £i?e my compliments to 
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your mistress,*' said I, ''and say I 
would be fflAd of her company to 
brakfast?" 

" Na," replied Babbv, " I would 
think ihame to do the like o' that, for 
what would my mistress think o' a 
yoong geDtleinan inveeting her to his 
forlorn Dreakfast ? She has ne'er done 
the like o' that." 

. But, notwithstanding Babby's pro* 
test, I again requested her to in?ite 
Mrs Winaom. Some circumstance, 
howcTer, unexplained at the time, 
prevented my invitation from being 
accepted, but in the evening, after ha- 
ving dined again in a coffee*house, 
when I returned home, I found candles 
and the tea equipage set on my table, 
with two cups on the tray. Babby 
lighted the candles, and soon after her 
mistress came into the room. 

" It would," said she, " have put 
roc to an inconvenience to have trou- 
bled you with my society at breakfast, 
though it was at your own request ; 
but I thought you might have a lei- 
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sureliness at tea* time, for I Jalouse 
you*re of an inaui&itive nature, and 
you have been tninking I could tell 
you something of the town. Now, 
sir, for that reason I have come of my 
own accord to drink my tea with you, 
though, on so scrimp an acquaintance, 
sic familiarity may no beget for me a 
great respect. But when we have feW 
fViends, we're fain of companions; and 
maybe I have an examphur and a les* 
son to teach worth an inexperienced 
young man's attention. You hear 
that I'm a woman of your own coun« 
try, but you know not what has made 
me to fix the pole of my tent in a fo- 
reign land." 

By this time Babby had arrat^ed 
the materiel of the tea, and Mrs Win- 
som having, after blowing into the 
snout of the teapot, determined that 
all wa& right and proper, proceeded to 
sip and chat, until from less to more 
she gave me the following sketch of 
her fife. 
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" My father," said Mrs Winsom, 
"was an Antiburgher minister, with 
[a narrow stipendi and a small family 
of eleven chddren, whereof only fi^t 
came to the years of discretion, and I 
was the youngest of them. He was a 
worthy good man, and held in great 
, respect by the minister of the esta* 
blishment. Doctor Drumlie, whose 
wife was a perfect ladj, and took upon 
her my edication, which was the cause 
of its coming to past that I grew into 
a superioritv above the rest of my fa* 
ther s daughters. 

*' Being of a sedate and methodical 
turn, Mrs Drumlie thought when I 
was crown up, that I womd make an 
excellent housekeeper till her brother 
the Laird of Khrkland, whose leddy 
wu in a weakly way, and his house 
for that because in great need of red- 
dinff. His servants were neglectful, 
and every thing about him had fallen 
into a sort of decay and wastery. So, 
to make a long tale short, after wri- 
ting letters and getting back answers, 
and talking a great deal of the good 
fortune that awaited me, I left my 
father's house, like Christian in the 
Pilgrim's Progress, with a burden on 
nv back. I trow it was not, like his, 
A Dinvlen of sio^ but what the folk in 



Scotland call 'gude hamert-roade 
daes/ 

*' The house of Kirkland was an 
aundent building; some thought it 
was the work of the Peahts, but the 
Laird himself, a man of edifidal know- 
ledge, was of a different conceit, and 
maintained it was of the time of the 
Reformation. 

<' The lady of the house of Kirkland 
being, as I have said, an ailing woman 
and of a frail condition, was sitting 
when I was shewn in to her in an easy 
chair, on the lee side of the dining- 
room fire. I saw that she was pre- 
iinct and gented, and that if she nad 
neen in a state to herd her house- 
holdry, there would have been nae 
need of the like of me. 

" When she had judged of me bj 
some questions, she bade me to sit 
down, and put me under a strict exa- 
mine concerning what I knew ; but I 
had hetxk so well brought up by her 
sister-in-law, Mrs Drumlie, that she 
was pleased to commend mc as Just 
such a young woman as she had fonff 
wanted. Thus it came to pass, that I 
espoused my fortune as housekeeper 
in the house of Kirkland ; and venly 
itwa a great charge* for the Laird had 
bis fykes and wss ill to please, being 
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a sort ofan astronomer, greatly addict^ 
ed to big auld-fashioned booki. Hift 
book-room was just a confusion* I 
made a trial on an occasion one mom* 
ing to set it in order, but Oh f the 
whirlwind of passion tliat he was in 
when he saw what I had been doing! 
so I was debarred from that time frae 
putting my foot within the door of 
that chamber. As for the-Leddy's 
sickliness, it had nae doubt helped tb 
make her silly, and not being able, by 
reason of rheumatics in her legs, to go 
about the house, the ordering of h&e 
own room and the room she sat in was 
her day's darg. But though she was 
a thought malcontent, I must do her 
the Justice to bear testimony, that if 
she was Atshed with trifles, she yet 
could reward merit and eydencie. 

"My time, notwithstanding the 
Laird's fykes and the Leddy's fashes, 
would have bowled away pleasantly 
enough, but to get the upperhand of 
the neglectful senrants was not an aaj 
tadc. However, what by parting with 
one and ruling with moderation the 
test, before a year was done, I had 
conquered the regency of the house, 
and it was spread far and wide that I 
had wrought a meeracle at Kirkland. 

" My name being so spread, it was 
thought throughout the country side, 
that I would make a wonderfiil wife; 
and thus it came to pass in the course 
of nature, that Zachary Wlnsom, who 
was then butler at Guztleton Castle, 
as Jenny sings in the sang, * cam a« 
courting to roe.' 

" He had saved money, was held in 
great respect, and though rather too 
well stricken in years, ne was yet a 
blytbe and portly man, with a plea- 
sant rosy look and powthered nair, 
and he had a Jocose and taking way 
with him, so that, from less to more* 
after acquaintanceship had quickened 
into afi^ection, we were married ; and 
a vacancy being at the time in GusEle* 
ton, by the death of the housekeeper, 
Mrs Pickles, I was translated into net 
capacity. But there was an mcA dif- 
ference between the household charge 
of my new situation, and the faculties 
o* ray dutv at Comcraikv. However, 
I gave satisfaction to the family, and 
when Sir Alexander died, which was 
in the third year of my servitude, he 
lef^ a brave legacy to my husband, and 
leaving a legacv to him I was not for- 
gotten, BO we thought o' ooming into 
Edhiburgh, and taking up a house o' 
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lodging fbr the gentteiet order of CoU 
leegeners. Bat after a diort trial, we 
soon saw that it was a trade would 
never answer ; the young gentlemen 
were often outstraplaes, wlSeh was t 
way of life and manner ihst did not 
accord with the orderliness of my ha« 
bit snd repute ; tnd, moreover, they 
had no reverence for Mr Winsoro, 
but made light o' his weel-bred man- 
ners, and Jeered at some o' his wee 
conceives ; for although he was a man 
o' a thousand. 111 no deny that he had 
his particularities. But tney were in- 
nocent infirmities, and had won fbr 
him both civility and solid tettimonies 
of fkvour fh>m the gentlemen and 
firiends of our late honoured master. 
We, therefore, after due deliberation» 
made a resolve that we would give np 
our house in Edinburgh, and befbre 
entering on a new sphere of life, would 
take a Jaunt to see the world. 

" Accordingly, in the summer, when 
the college broke up, and our lodgers 
had gone home to ^eir father^ houses, 
we packed up a trunk, and having got- 
ten It on board a Berwick smack at the 
pier of Leith, we sailed fbr London, 
where, after a pleasing passage of four 
days, we were brought in good health, 
much the better of our voyage to this 
town, where Mr Winsom bavin^ a 
cousin in a most p rosperous way, liv- 
ing in Bury Street, St James's, letting 
lodgings to government members of 
Parliament, and nabobs with the Hvet 
complaint fmrn India, whereby he was 
making a power of money ; and ma* 
king a power of money, it so fell out 
that Mr Pickingwell (for that was the 
name of our cousin) invited us to stay 
with him and his wifb, they having at 
the time a room unlet Well, ye see, 
speaking with them of what we had 
come through widi our lodgers, they 
gave us some insight how th^ ma« 
naged with theirs: and when we had 
been with them the better part of a 
week, seeingshows and other fkirUes, 
me and Mr Winsom had a secret con- 
sultation about settling ourselves in 
London, and setthig up genteel dry 
lodgings like Mr Piddngwell's. This 
led to a confkbulatory discourse be- 
tween the men. while I sounded Mrs 
PickingweU, wno was Just transported 
to hear of our project; a thing, when 
I considered we were to be rinds, was 
yerj liberal, indeed, on her part. 

*' When the ice had been thus faiO« 
xen, it iru agreed among ns, that nA« 
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tQ we had got some experience in the 
waj of muiacement, we should set up 
for a doucer kind of lodgers; and so i 
it ctme to pass, that niUst lobkic^ 
about us for a house, we came by an 
accidence to hear of ibis one, and ha- 
▼ing bought the lease, Mr Winsom 
went to Seotland and brought our to- 
niture, I staying in the meantime get- 
tins insight with Mrs Piddngwell. 
And it was just extraordinar to see 
what a profit they had on their week- 
ly bills. But it was not ordained for 
me and Mr Winsom to fall into the 
way of such good fortune | for, al- 
tiiongh this house is worth twa of this 
liouse that Mr Fickingwell had, yet 
the folk that come here are for the 
most part of an economical nature, 
though 111 allow they*^ to the fbU as 
genteel, being in a certain sense men 
of stated incomes of their own, but no 
sae free as those wha hae the handling 
of public money, or the rooking A 
Hindoo Rajays. But for all that, if our 
gains were less, we led a quieter life, 
and fbr the first three years we lired 
in the land of Caanaun, till one even* 
fng Mr Winsom baring the gout in 
his toe, felt it come into his stomach, 
whereby he was, before break of day, 
(though we had the best of doctors,) 
removed into Abraham's bosom, and 
left me a disconsolate and forlorn wi- 
dow, in my seren-and- thirtieth year* 
Maybe I might hare retired, for 111 
no misca' the blessing by denying that 
I had a competency sufficient to hare 
maintained me with decorum among 
my friends in Scotland ; but usage to 
tlie business, and the Uking I had to 
•ee things in order, enticed me to re- 
main w^re I was ; and thus, fh>m lesa 
to more, day by day, and year by year, 
I have come to the verge of age, see- 
ing but small cause to repine at my 
portion in this world, when I compare 
the sober passage of my life with the 
baste and nunies that I hae witnessed 
in the fortunesofmanj of my lodgers." 
The old lady havuig finidied her 
narratiTe, I could not Imt applaud the 
tranquil respectability in which she 
had spent her days ; and her conclu- 
ding remark led me to say, that al- 
though her sphere had been narrow, 
it WOTild yet seem that it had not been 
without interesting eyents. She ac- 
knowledged that this was the case, and 
added, that a lodging-house is ** a wee 
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kingdom, wi'difi^ent orders and de« 
grees of inhabitants, all subject to 
many changes. Maybe had it been 
less 80, I would have wearied and 
gone home to my friends ; but wheib* 
oyer I had a hankering o' that sort, 
•omething was sure tobefaU my lodgers 
that led me to take a part in their ooo-i 
oems, and detained me here. No far- 
ther gone than the present spring, I 
had come to a resolve to dispose of my 
lease, and, for that purpose, I had the 
house newly done up and beautified ; 
but before I could find a purchaser, a 
lady and a gentleman took the first 
floor ; and they were not long with me 
till I found myself fastened to them by 
the enchantment of an unaccountable 
euriosity,^ — ^not that therewas any thing 
remarkable in their manners, or that 
I had any cause to suspect their con- 
duct was wrong, but still there was a 
mystery about them ; they were yisit- 
ed by nobody, and the lady was often^ 
when alone, seemingly in deep dis- 
tress. They remained with me about 
a month, and suddenly left the house. 
I could discover no cause to induce 
them to remove ; but still their deter- 
mination was so hastily adopted, that 
I could not but think some unexpect- 
ed and unforeseen event had wised 
them. In the course of a fortnight 
they came back, but the apartments 
were occupied, and I could not then 
recdve them. Yesterday, a short time 
before you called, they came again, 
and, at the lady's request, I went to 
see her this morning in the lodgings 
where Uiey now reside. I am stiU, 
however, as much in the dark as ever 
respecting them. It may be very true, 
as the gentlewoman says, that she 
prefers my house to that where they 
are at present accommodated ; but that 
throws no light on the cause of their 
abrupt departure, nor on the distress 
whicn she so carefiilly conceals from 
her husband, if he be mdeed her hus- 
band."i 

This incident, so casually mention* 
ed, induced me to express a desire to 
hear something of those lodgers who 
had on other occasions attracted her 
particular attention, and she promised 
to gratify me when I had a leisure 
hslf hour to hear her; for the night 
was by ibis time too far advanced for 
her to enter upon any new topic. 
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On the fbllowiDg evening I was en- 
gaged abroad, and did not return home 
till late. On entering the house, I 
perceived that some change had taken 
place, and Babby, in lighting me up 
stairs, told me by way of news, that 
the lady and gentleman who had ta- 
ken the first floor had arrived, and that 
her mistress, being fatigued by the 
bustle of receiving them, had retired 
for the night. 

There was nothing in this commu- 
nication calculated to excite any de- 
gree of surprise ; but Babby, after 
Ughting my candles, instead of taking 
up her own and leaving the room, 
took a pin from her girdle, and trim- 
ming the wick, looked as if she had 
eomething important to tell me. 

** I dinna think," said she, having 
replaced the pin, and lifted her candle, 
** i dinna think the folk we hae gotten 
will bide lang, and that we'll soon hae 
back the sweet afflicted young crea- 
ture that sae often made mv mistress 
sorrowful ; I'm sure though I maun 
allow that she is a sweet young crea- 
ture, that she's but a daffodil after 
all; and if I was in Mrs Winsom's 
place, I would ken what sort of com- 
modity she is before I would take her 
a second time into my house. But 
my mistress may do as she pleases, 
only she'll no lang please me. I wasna 
to be brought from my father's house 
with the hope of gathering ^old in 

giwpens here, and the prospect of a 
t l^cy hereafter, to see the property 
wasted awa' and thrown to the dogs 
and donaguids. Do ye ken, sir, that 
ahe hasna ta'en plack or bawbee fi'ae 
that Miss Mournful and her gudeman, 
if he be her gudeman, the whole tot of 
the time they stayed with us, and 
that was moir than a month ? and then 
they gaed aff in the cloud o' night 
in a terrification as if they were &e^ 
ing frae a hue and cry. If she take 
them back, I'll let Mrs Winsom soon 
see the breadth of my back, so I will." 

I was little disposed at that time to 
encourage the loquacity of Babby; 
but she had laid open a new trait in 
the character of my worthy landlady, 
and I repaired to my pillow rumina^ 
ting on the strange mixture of quali- 
ties in characters. 

Mrs Winsom was so evidently in 
the station for which she was design- 



ed, that it was impoasible to conceive 
she could have filled any other better. 
All about her house partook of the 
neatness and good order of her own 
appearance—an impress of method and 
propriety was visible over all ; and in 
thelitUe history of her life she had al- 
luded to no circumstances which might 
have led me to suspect her of a gene- 
rosity so indiscreet and general as that 
of which her kinswoman and hand- 
maid accused her. Finally I began 
to fancy that she was more interest- 
ing herself than any of the personages 
of whose history she intended to speak. 
Full of this notion I fell asleep, and 
when I awoke in the morning, and 
entered my sittinff-room to ring for 
breakfast, I found her seated there 
with a book in her hand waiting for 
m y appearance. 1 1 was Sunday morn- 
ing, and the weather extremely wet 
** You will be surprised to see me 
here, sir," said she, " but I am very 
anxious to speak to you. In such a 
wet day ye'U no can go out unless it 
clear up, and nobody will come to 
you while such an even down pour 
continues, so we are not like to be 
molested." 

I shall pass over the little prelimi- 
naries which constituted the overture 
to her conversation, and relate only 
the more interesting passages. 

'' I promised you, ' said she, " to 
give you some account of the most 
memorable of my lodgers, and last 
night a very wonderful thing has hap« 
pened. The lady and gentleman /or 
whom the first floor was ensaged by 
a friend of thdra, have proveu very old 
acquaintances; the gentleman being 
no other than the identical flrst lodger 
me and Mr Winsom had after ta- 
king up house here. He was then 
a bsre young lad, come to push his 
fortune in London. The ladv is the 
daughter of Squire Betford, wno with 
her mother lived in our drawing-room 
floor. It was a thing amaist oontrary 
to nature that that rich and proud old 
Squire's daughter should ever have 
been allowed to marry Mr Melboum, 
and yet it came to pass, and not by 
any cause or providence arising out of 
their meeting in my house. But the 
most curious thing of all is, that now 
when they are old, they should coliie 
without premeditation here. Their 
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object in bdog in London, is to seek 
for their only daughter^ who has run 
away witli a young gentleman whom 
they had otdained her to roarry, but 
whom she mistook for his brother/' < 

" The oconrrenoe is remarkable 
enough/' said I ; ''but what were the 
circumstances which induced you to 
think the marriage of Mr Melboum 
and Miss Retford so improbable ? " 

" I will tell you — he wss not a man 
likely to win favour with a fair lady, 
and he was poor. His father, like my 
own, had been a minister, but not of 
the Antiburgher persuasion. He was 
of the Church of England. It coudna, 
howerer, be said of him, honest man, 
that he was a fat wallower in the 
troughs of her abundance, being only 
a curate, wboec lean cheeks and white 
haffits shewed that he held but a bar- 
ren communion with her feast of fat 
things. Mr Melboum was his only 
son, and as I learned afterwards, had 
come to London to get some prefer- 
ment from Grovemment, and wnile he 
was suying with us His father came 
twice to visit him. The first time the 
old sentleman came, his thin face was 
bright and gladdened. He had come 
to introduce his son to a great man. 
They went out together, rejoicing in 
their hopes, and counting the abeaves 
of the narvest before uie seed was 
sown. When they returned it was 
with longer faoc^* The old gentle- 
man himself told me that thtir recep- 
tion had been vastly polite, but that 
the Earl had offered his son no place. 

" ' Did you ask him for any ? * No,' 
said the good simple man. ' I was 
afraid he might think us intrusive If 
we did/ In short, it appeared that 
both father and son had come in the 
fond expectation of obtaining the 
friendship and favour of a statesman, 
without having any means of return. 
For as I told him, tho' nae doubt his 
■on was poistMed of a talent, yet he 
waina Hke, from what I had seen, to 
put it out to usury. We then bad 
womt farther discourse when the 
young Mr Melboum was present, 
and 1 depicted to him how he should 
indite a pitifiil letter to the Earl, and 
move him, if he could, to let him have 
A nook in a govemment office ; for I 
bad heard that this was a way to pse 
in the world. But the young man waa 
proud and the old man was simple, so 
that between them nothing was at that 
time done, and the father went back 
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to the country— no 
heavy heart. 

" Some short time afterwards, both 
l^r Winsom and me, for he was then 
living, began to discern, as we 
thought, a Btraitness in the mouth of 
the young gentleman's purse, and he 
lived with such a scrupulous penury 
that we often made naething on his 
weekly bills, which caused us to cogi- 
tate and repine, and to wish that he 
would leave the house ; for being then 
but new in the business, we coudna 
discern how with such customers we 
ever could make the twa ends meet* 
About this time the worthy old man 
paid his second visit, and we both re- 
marked, that though his valise was 
heavy, hb countenance was downcast. 

'* After he had been some time with 
his son, I took occasion to seek for 
something in the room where they 
were sitting, and seeking for some- 
thing there, I saw they were very dis- 
consolate, and it was manifest that 
their hope was sickly and drooping to 
decay. In my fear, for there were 
more than five weekly bills unpaid, I 
told Mr Winsom that I jaloused our 
debt was in a bad way, and argued 
with him that he should speak for a 
settlement. But this he was loth 
and reluctant to do, for we had both a 
great regard fos young Mr Melboum, 
and the old man was so pale, and 
lowly, and meek in his demeanour, 
that we felt it would have been pro- 
fane to have craved him for money, 
when we were in our hearts satisfied 
that he had none to give. 

" In the course of the same evening 
the old gentleman came into our par- 
lour with an iU-put-on pleasantry of 
manner, and said to Mr Winsom and 
me, that he had brought with him 
some old useless trinkum-trankums Of 
silver plate, that he wished to dispose 
of, b^ging that we would tell him 
^e name of some silversmith who 
would give him the best price. His 
nether up quivered as he spoke, I saw 
the tear shoot into his eye, and I felt 
great remorse in my own breast for 
what I had been urging Mr Winsom 
to do. However, we put on the best 
face we could, and Mr Winsom, in 
the end, took him that same night to 
an honest dealer in silver in the Strand, 
and the plate was sold. Next morn- 
ing our bill was paid, and in the after- 
noon Uie father and son left the house, 
and we never heard for many a day 
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where they went, or what had become 
of the young gentleman. 

'< At I was tellinff yon, MIssRetford, 
with her father and moUier, were then 
lodging with Uf. She- was a liyely 
light-hearted Miss, and Menxnim, 
b^g a long lean defectiTe-looklng 
Young man, was often a sulject of 
ner merriment between her and the 
squire. One day, after I had orer* 
heard her so soomfully Hghtlying him, 
I took occasion to let her know that 
tho' he couldna hdp his looks, yet 
that he was a man of more worth than 
many who were praised for their eome« 
Kness, and I told her the story of the 
honest sacrifice that had been made to 
pay our bilL But then she was bold* 
nearted, and orerly proud of her pro« 
spects and her pedigree. My words 
were as water sput on the ground, and 
I couldna help telling her that I 
thought she was an ungracious dam* 
tel, that would rue the day she erer 
jemd the hidden grief of honest po« 
▼erty. And so in the upshot o( tmae 
this has surely come to pass, for she's 
the now, the very weddeid wife of that 
same Mr Melboum. 

" But I am not yet done with his 
story. Some time late in the summer 
after,me and Mr Winsom went to take 
a stroll in the fields ; and strolliuff in 
the fields, we came at last to a plea* 
sant tea-garden, which wn then si- 
tuate behind the Foundling Hospital, 
and we went in, and Mr Winsom 
thought, seeing we were by ourselves, 
that we would have a half a pint of 
wine, the which was brought in a 
cruet with two glasses, and while we 
were taking our wine, talking of the 
pleaFures of the season, and making 
ourselves agreeable, who should come 
into the gardens and sit down in the 
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aloove next to ours, but Mr Melboum 
and his fiidier. They didna see us» 
and we didna like to speak to them. 
But we could hear what they said to 
one another, and you may well ffuess 
what I thought when I heard the 
young sentleman rehearsing the diffi* 
culties he had oome through, after the 
money was all gone whicK had been 
received fbr the plate. But the dark 
does not endure for ever ; while he was 
reduced to great need, the dawn be» 
gan to appear. Providence brought 
him in the street to an old sdioolm^ 
low, whose father was a dty merchant 
or alderman in a great way. Beset 
with his need, Melboum toki his old 
eompanion.of his sad estate, and so, to 
make a long tale short, a place was 
fbund for him in a counting-house, 
and, by little and little, he grew to be 
the toppingest man of all the town. 

*' It 'a trae that he was not so at the 
time he came into the tea-garden, for 
he then had been but a few days in 
his situation. Nevertheless, the guile- 
less old man, his father, was so trans- 
ported vrith the change in his pro- 
spects, that had he been Lord Mayor 
of London, be couldna have been so 
overcome with a fulness of thankftd- 
ness. Indeed, he spoke in such a 
manner, that he fiUra my eyes with 
tears, and softened the heart of Mr 
Winsom to such a degree, that he 
called foar a whole bottle cf wine, and 
invited the two gentlemen to partake 
of it. 

^* Out of this renewed acquaintance, 
a fHendship began that has never since 
been broken. But I must now tdl 
you how it was ordained that the 
saucy heart of that pert Uusie Miss 
Retford came to be scntened to theful- 
fifanentoffate." 
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1*HB UnfTerrity of DnbHn is tht 
ridesi daughter of the Reformatioiu 
Too frequently has that spirit^ trhich 
rerolted from the impontiei of Ae 
church of Rome^ been ebaraeterised 
by its oppositioii to exploded errors^ 
rather Uian by an enlightened teal for 
the substitution of what was more ac* 
eordant with the spirit of the Gospel. 
It is, perhaps, true, that its ravages 
were as necessary for the purpose of 
dislodging superstition from ner strong 
holds, as Its odmer and more contem- 
plative labours for giving form and 
permanency to true religion. But the 
mind dweUs with a gratefVil compla- 
cency upon the one, while no convic- 
tion of the advantages conferred by 
the oUier, can altogether prevent a 
distressing sense of the havock and 
the barbansm by whidi it was attend- 
ed. We admite and venerate the great 
and indomitable Scottish refbrmer. 
His teal, his energy, his courage, his 
nerseverance, his lofty eloquence, his 
fervid piety— all command attention 
and are entttled to praise ; but he ap- 
pears to most advantage, at least so we 
think, when we endeavour to view him 
done, and disconnected fVom the pro- 
ceedings to which he was accessary, 
and tne circumstances by which he 
was surrounded. The mmd requires 
to be excited, to an unnatural degree, 
either to partake in or to approve of 
devastation and ruin ; and, when the 
causes which justified diem have 
oessed to agitate us, the efi^ts are al- 
ways uns^tly and painfuL And 
therefore the work of reform was but 
half accomplished by the removal of 
ancient errors or abuses, until sn esta- 
blishment had been fbunded, and in- 
sUtutions arose, which were calculated 
to give, to the purified form in which 
Christianity had appeared, a station 
and a stability suitable to its dignity 
and commensurate with its import- 
ance. 

Elitsbeth revived the refintned re- 
ligion from a state of almost total ex- 
tinction, until she fknned it into a 
steady and lasting flame. Her mea- 
sures were at the same time prudent 
and bold ; and her whole reign cha- 
ncterised 1^ a wisdom and sagacity. 



both in the planning and the conduct 
of her fneasures, of which history afr 
fords but few examples. After having 
established the reformed religion in 
England, and placed it upon a basit 
not likely to be speedily subverted^ 
her attention was nativaUy, and most 
anxiously, directed to Ireland, in the 
hope of discovering some remedy fbr 
the manifold evils under which it la- 
boured ; and the University of Dublift 
was the ripest as well as the most per- 
manent product of her enlightened en- 
quiries. 

It was one advantage of the vigor- 
ous, and, we must say, somewhat aet- 
potic government of Elisabeth, that 
ner ministers could venture to be 
statesmen, and <«hape their measures 
less according to the dictates of popu- 
lar caprice, and more with reference 
to the general and lasting interests of 
the country. They could afibrd, po- 
litically, ** to cast their bread upon 
the waters," in die sure and certain 
hope " of finding it after manv days.** 
The University of Dublin cotud servt 
no pmtent purpose, and must involve 
a considerable expense. How much 
soever ftiture generations might bene- 
fit by it, Elizabeth could have very 
little hope of seeing anv pleasing or 
useful results fhmi it in her day. But 
she and her ministers nobly looxed be« 
yond present interests and present exi» 
gendes, and resolved, in tne midst of 
wars and rumours of wars, to give a 
bc^nning to an establishment for the 
encoura^;ement of sound learning and 
true religion, for which unborn ages 
would have reason to bless their me- 
mories. 

The first bint for the establishmeht 
of an Irish University was received 
fh>m Sir John Perrot— who was pro« 
moted by Elisabeth to the responsible 
o£BceofIiOrdDepu^ of Ireland. His 
plan was, ** to dissolve the cathedral 
of St Patrick, and appropriate the re- 
venues to the foundation and main- 
tenance of two universitiea.''* Thia 
OToposal, which is described br Sir 
James Ware as bdng very laudable, 
had it not been founded on the ruin 
of so ancient a cathedral, waa traversed, 
and, finally , fraatrated, by Aichhishqp 
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Loftiu; who^ naturally, felt some 
alarm at the contemplated invasion of 
church property, as well as personal 
anifoyance at the ptobahle loss of in- 
come and certain curtailment of pa« 
tronage, which must have been one of 
the consequences of the meditated ar* 
rangement. 

, But while the sacrifice of St Fa« 
trick's cathedral was arrested, the de- 
sign which it was intended to answer 
was not lost sight of, and, " The 
Archbishop was given to understand 
that it would be an acceptable service 
to her Majesty, if he could devise any 
means of realizing at least some part 
of the design of Sir John Perrot, so as 
to confer the essential advantage of it 
upon the country, at the least possible 
expense to the public revenues. The 
affair was accordingly taken up by the 
Archbishop with the animated zeal 
that characterised his operations ; and 
he soon found the means of accom- 
plishing it without trespassing on the 
revenues of the church, in defending 
which he had lately evinced so much 
resolute alacrity. There was, at that 
•time, in the hands of the corporation 
of Dublin, a piece of ground of no 
great value, which had formed ' the 
site, ambit, and precinct,' of the An- 
gus tinian monastery of All Saints, a 
priory of Aroasian canOns, founded in 
the vear 1166, b^r Dermot M'Mur- 
rougn. King of Leinater. It had been 
one of those ecclesiastical endowments, 
which, in its day, possessed important 
privileges, as the Prior enjoyed a seat 
and suffVage in the House of Lords. 
Its patronage had been conferred by 
Pope Uonorius the Third, upon Henry 
de Londres, Archbishop of Dublin, 
and his successors ; but, at the sup- 
pression of monasteries by Henry 
VIII. the mayor and corporation of 
that city had become possessed of it 
by royal grant. The buildings were 
in ruins, but the ground on which they 
stood appeared to Loftus as calculated 
to form a most eligible site for the 
meditated University."* 

The Archbishop is described as a 
'most pathetic orator; and we have 
little reaton to doubt the powers of 
his eloquence, when we find that they 
were sufficient to move the corpora- 
tion of Dublin to make a formal sur- 
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render of their lands. This ancient 
corporation has ever been noted for its 
loyalty ; — its benefactions to learning 
are not so generally known. And it 
is pleasing to record this instance of 
genuine liberality, on the part of Irish 
tradesmen and mechanics in the reign 
of Elizabeth; which is so strikingly 
contrasted with the mock liberality 
prevailing, at the present day, in 
much higher quarters ; and to which 
whatever of patronage or encourage- 
ment was afterwards bestowed upon 
piety and learning is chiefly, if not 
wholely, ascribable. 

The principal difficulty having been 
thus overcome, Loftus deputed Henry 
Usber, afterwards the celebrated Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, to solicit the Queen 
for her royal charter, and also " to 
procure a license of mortmain, to en- 
able the new corporation to hold the 
lands granted by the city. The prayer 
of the petition was, of course, gra- 
ciously complied with ; and a license 
of mortmain passed the seals by war- 
rant, dated S9th of December, 1591, 
for the grant of the Abbey, which is 
recited to be of the yearly value of 
twenty pounds, and for the founda- 
tion of a college by way of corpora- 
tion, with a power to accept such lands 
and contributions for the maintenance 
thereof, as any of her Miyesty's sub- 
jects would be charitably moved to 
bestow to the value of four hundred 
pounds per annum."t 

The letters patent passed on tlie 3d 
of March following ; and we find even 
in the original design a kind of anti- 
cipatory provision for its extension. It 
is appointed that a college shall be 
erected, to be the mother of a univer- 
sity ; that this college be called ** Col- 
legium sanctie et individus Trinita- 
tis, juxta Dublin, a serenissima regina 
Klizabetha fundatum ;" that it consist 
of a provost and three fellows, in the 
name of more, and of three scholars. 
In the name of more. Loflus, who 
was at that time both Archbishop Of 
Dublin and Chancellor of Ireland, 
was nominated the first provost. 
Henry Usher, Luke Chaloner, and 
Launcelot Mayne, were appointed 
the three first fellows; and Henry 
Lee, William Daniel, and Stephen 
White, were appointed the three first 
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sdidars. Tliey and their successors 
for eyer were constituted a body po- 
litic aiHl corporate, ¥rith the usual 
powers and privileges. The provost- 
ship was made elective, as were also 
the fellowships and scholarships; and 
the provost, fellows, and scholars^ were 
empowered to nrnke ond constitute 
laws from time to time, for the better 
goveniraent of their body ; a power of 
conferring degrees was also granted ; 
and it was provided, thai when the fit" 
hws should have completed seven yeare 
in their qgice, from the time of their 
taking the degree of Master <^ Arte, 
tkpy Aouid be dispiaced/rom their feU 
lowehip, and others elected in their room, 
Jbr ike ben^ of the church and the 
kingdom. Lord Burleigh was the first 
Chancellor : and that office was also 
declared thenceforth elective ; the pro- 
▼oat and the m^or part of the fellows 
being the electors. The Chancellor, 
the Vice Chancellor, the Arcbbishop 
of DnUin, the Bishop of Meath, the 
Treasurer at War, the Chief Justice, 
and the Mayor of the city of Dublin, 
were the visitors, with power to cor- 
rect and punish all the graviora crt- 
mina, and to determine all such strifes, 
actions, and controversies, as the pro- 
vost and major part of the fellows 
could not compose. Indiriduals weve 
permitted and encouraged to make do- 
nations and confer aids upon the new 
establishment; and its property was 
declared to be perpetually exempt from 
all public burdens. 

Of a public subscription, which was 
let on foot by the Lord Deputy Fitz- 
william, the amount does not appear ; 
" but it ma^ be inferred that it was 
not very considerable, from the returns 
of Robiert Taaffe, one of the persons 
delegated on that embassv of solidta- 
tion, who complains of tne prevalent 
inability which he found, even amonf^ 
those who were well disposed to the 
British government, to afford a liberal 
compliance with his request."* . 

But not on that account wu the 
good work retarded. On the ISth of 
March, 1591, the first stone of the 
building was laid, with great solemni- 
ty, by llioraas Smith, mayor of the 
dty; and on the 9th of January, 1593, 
the first students were admitted. 

Then came a calamity by which the 
infant estoblishment was wellnigh 
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extin^ished. It seemed doomed to 
experience the fate of Marcellu^, and 
to oe born only to die. " The endow- 
ments of whicn it had become possess- 
ed by the munificence of its illustrious 
founder, lay in the province of Ulster, 
where the rebellion of Tyrone now 
raged with implacable fury ; and where 
were seen all the circumstances of anur 
ed contention, except discipline and 
the laws of war. In such a iTtate of 
things, when the fierceness of party 
breathed nothing but ravage and de- 
solation, the revenues of the college 
were rendered nugatory ; and the foun<« . 
dation must have been as effectually 
dissolved as if its charter bad been re- 
scinded, were it not for the anxious in^ 
terest which Archbishop Loftus evin-* 
ced towards its wel&re. That spirited 
prelate happened to be, at that time, 
one of the Lords Justices, on whom 
the civil government of Ireland devol- 
ved ; and the authority of his high 
station enabled him, without much 
delay, to realize his benevolent inten- 
tions. He made the necessities of the 
University a consideration of state, and 
the urgency of the crisis was met by.a 
prompt application of relief, which se- 
cured it from the immediate shock of 
perilous events." The relief consisted 
in the grant of a '^ concordatum of 
forty pounds per annum, and an al- 
lowance of six dead payes, (marte 
pages) out of such checquea as should 
be imposed on her Majestv's army." 
The forty pounds were ordered to be 
paid quarterly ; and the dead payes, ' 
which amountcHl to seventy pounds a« 
year, to be paid every month.t . . 

Nor did the fostering liberality of 
Elizabeth's government stop here. 
Other aids were granted, as the exi- 
gencies required, and the cradle of 
UAming and the arts was only rocked 
by the earthquake, by which every 
other establishment in the country was 
almost shaken to its foundation. James 
the First endowed it with large esutes 
in the province of Ulster, and also set- 
tled on it a pension of four hundred 
pounds, payable out of the Exchequer. 

The origin of the Jibrary is curious 
and interesting, and we should not do 
the subject justice, if we did not give 
it in the words of the able and inge- 
nious writer fVom whom we have al- 
ready quoted to largely* 
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'' The Ubi«r7> nHiiA fbnM » ii|il«i« 
dii a pen of the ooU^te telabliah- 
oMifty wa» commeneed in the yeer 
IfOS, end origiiieted in a oiroumeunce 
to whichy in the hietery of no other 
nation, ia there any thing similar. In 
that year, the affimrg of Ireland haying 
been lomewhat oompoeed, by the sup^ 
pceeiion of Tyrone'e rebeUion, and tne 
npuleion of the Speniards from Kin- 
lale, the army determined u^n doing 
eome notable act, which might be a 
eentinnal memorial of the gallantry of 
military men, and at ^e tame time 
•zpreiiiTe of their own reapon for the 
intereiti of learning and religion* With 
each a view, they railed among them* 
idvee the eum of L.1800, in thoee 
daye a very great iubecription, and 
then reiolved that Dr Chaloner and 
Mr Jamea Uihev ehonld hare the aaid 
mm paid into their hands, for the 
purchase of such boolcs as they might 
think most suitable to the fonnatum 
of a library, to be annexed for erer to 
^e newly created UniTersity of Dub* 
lin, as a testimony of their esteem for 
literature, and regard for the improve* 
ment of the youth of Irdand. The 
leemed persons who were delegated 
on so honourable a misrion, undertook 
it with pleasure, and performed it 
with that talent and ssndnity which 
justiAed the selection. They came 
over to England for the puipose of 
better disdiaiging their trust, where 
they obtained the best works that were 
to be met with, in the most imporu 
' aot departments of knowledge ; and 
procuring others of a ysluable charsc* 
ter from other countries, laid the fouur 
dation of that long«accumnlited and 
map;nifloent pile of Tsrious literature, 
which hes giTen to the UniTersity the 
most useAu and admirable of its at« 
tractions. It is worthy of observation, 
that, at the same Juncture, Shr Tho- 
mas Bodley wu in London, making 
similar purchases for his newly insti- 
tuted libnry at Oxford ; between him 
and the Irish gentlemen a friendly in« 
tereonrse took plaoe, by which the ob- 
jects of both were reciprocally promo- 
ted ; so that the famous Bodleian li- 
brary, and that of the University of 
Dublin, the two roost superb monu- 
ments of learning in the empire, com- 
menced at the same time, and under 
the auspicious draunstanoe of enlight- 
ened co-operation. When we recol- 
lect how much literature suffered from 
the barbarons spirit wiUi wl^ an« 



eient war wu waged> or from the ca- 
sualties whidi have attended it at all 
times ;*-when we call to mind the 
many instances of all that is sacred or 
venerable, being involved in the pro- 
miscuous ruin of its course, whether 
impelled by ferocity or a more disci* 
plined ambition ; — and when we oon« 
sider how often the agents of its evils 
partake of its character, and become 
regwrdiess of the arts of peace, from 
habits of inhuman evcitatiou, we shall 
view, with a peculiar sentiment, this 
aipt of Uie Irish army, who consecrated 
the ofieriogs of victory to the huma* 
niaing spirit of improvement. The 
long-collected and stupendous mass of 
Alexandrian knowledge, representing 
the various intellect and senius of ci« 
viiiaed man, was as fataUy visited by 
the fortunes of the accomplished Ju* 
lius, as by the exterminating ignorance 
of a barbarian caliph ; whue the miiim 
tary origin of the library of Dublin 
eollege forms a singular and beautiful 
contrast with those events of war, 
which history has viewed through un* 
affiscted tears,' and with indignant r^ 
membrance.' 

In the year 1 61i, the University ob^ 
tained the important privilege of send- 
ing two members to Parliament. We 
wul not venture, at present, to enouire 
how far the interests of learning nave 
been advanced by this addition to its 
corporate respectability. The indi- 
viduals who, from time to time, have 
been thought worthy of representing 
the eollege of Dublin, have, doubtless, 
been distinguished by intellect and 
learning in no ordinary de|;ree. But 
the intrigue and the turmoil of a con- 
tested election are little congenial to 
the seat of sdenoe and the muses; and 
the privilege was, we believe, confer- 
red more with reference to court than 
to academic interests. It was part of 
the policjr bv which James succeeded 
in establishuig a borough interest in 
the Irish parliament, which was found 
necessary to enable him to carry into 
efibct his bold projects of tentative le- 
gislation. It 18 chieflv memorable, 
merefore, as being the first instance in 
which the government endeavoured to 
turn to any political account the cor- 
porate importance of the new Univer- 
sity. 

It was unfortunate that, in the ori- 
ginal charter, the office of provost was 
made elective. While tne Fellows 
eon t in n ed Urn in number, no sensible 
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incem^entoiiee wag taperknced, '*Bal 
when, froui Ihra*, mir original num* 
bar, tbey inereMed to Mven, the ex« 
dtemeot towards power introduced a 
spirit of party; and pl^qfpnheril wera 
Indnoed to pasa (he umitn ot their ao- 
compliahmetits, to maintain an ilU 
|i;rai>ed rivalry in the arte of poUtioal 
intrigne^ But there was another aouree 
of contention : the frequent and fatal 
▼iaitationa to which the roetropolia waa 
anbject, in those times, fVom the 
plague, made the fdlows proyide 
agaust any great or sudden dimmution 
of thehr number, by the appointment 
of a sort of associate fellows, called 
probatioBers, who were to succeed, by 
aeniori^, to the Tacant fellowships, as 
they mig^t occur. By this plan, there 
were always persons of accredited qua« 
]lilcati<ms, to supply such loseea in the 
superior ranks of the corporation, as, 
from remaining unfilled, would be pro. 
dnctiye of inconvenienoe or delay in 
the collegiate proceedings. Those pro- 
bationers were nine in number ; and, 
in course of time, not being content 
with expectancy, founded upon ca- 
sualties, b^;an to asiume the name, 
and indst upon enjoying the priyi- 
leges, of a feuow ; especiajly that im- 
portant one, cf a yote in the election 
of proTosU In the propriety of those 
damis, the r^;ulir fellows could not 
be persuaded to acquiesce ; and as the 
former persisted in their demands, the 
edlege was dc^B;raded into an arena of 
disputed ricdits and controyerted deci- 
sions."* The end of this was, that 
recourse was had to the sovereign au- 
thority, and the charter was formally 
surrendered into the handsof the King, 
who, in the year 1637, granted a new 
one, acoompanied by a body of statutea, 
framed by Archbishop Laud, upon the 
model of the existing codes of the 
Cambridge Uniyersity. Dr William 
Chappel was provost at this time, and 
incurred much odium for the part 
which he acted, as well in procuring 
the new charter, as in his general mis- 
government of the University. He was 
afterwards promoted to the oishoprick 
of Cork, and his conduct became a sub- 
ject of parliamentary enquiry, which 
was suspended until it was forgotten, 
by the troublea which almost imme- 
dutely ensued, when the kingdom was 
again convulsed by civil war in all its 



horron, and aggravated by features of 
remoraalMS eruelty, audi as never be- 
fore atainsd the annala of th^ n^oat 
atrodoua ba^ariaqik . 
': 'She i6ondition of the Irish, almoat. 
fh>m the period when the English first 
obtained a footing in the country, waa 
moat unfavourable to improvement uid 
dviliaation. A s]wtem of ooBfiscatiQ& 
the moat eztenaiye, the moat ariutrary, 
and the most caprieiotts, that has ever 
been heard of m any age or nation, 
rendered all property insecure. The 
natives were shtvea to the heada of 
their respective septa, who wero them^ 
selves dependent on masters almoat aa 
much removed from the character of 
fireemen. '^ The Irish had always been 
considered, not as subjects, but aa 
aliens, and even as enemies, out of the 
protection of the law ; in consequence 
whereof all marriagM and allianeea 
with them, and even commerce, were 
prohibited, and they might be opprcas- 
ed, spoiled, and killed by the English, 
at pleasure, not being allowed to bring 
any action, nor any inquisition lying 
fbr the murder of an Irishman. Thia 
made it impracticable for them to 
exercise any commerce, or settle in 
any town ; but forced them to stand 
on their defence, to fly to the moun- 
tains, and thmre live in a barbarous 
manner, in a slavish dependence on 
Uiehr lords, to whom th^ had recourse 
fbr protection. These lords governed 
them according to the Brehoa law, in 
a very arbitrary, as well aa op^ressiye 
manner, punishing them at their plea*i 
aure, taking coigne and /t wry of tnem, 
which made the land waate and the 
people idle ; and by their cothiring*^ 
seiiings qf^ kerne, cuttings, toUageSi 
and ependingt, reducing the oommon 
sort to a state of abaolute alavery, and 
to a necessity of following their chiefk 
whenever they pleased to rebel. For 
they had no estates of fraehold or in- 
heritance, nor any security of enjoy- 
ing what belonged to them, (heir wives 
as vfell as their goods being liable at 
any time to be taken away at the plea- 
aure of their lords, who were, after all^ 
in as precarious a state with recard to 
their succession, as their vaasals with 
respect to their possessions.'' Thus 
had the English sown the wind, and 
is it surprising that they should have 
reaped the whirlwind r Even the 
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plantation by James, which was in« 
tended and calenlated to correct these, 
abuses; was not carried into effect, 
without giving rise to great and .8eri«> 
ous complaints, and causing *' curses, 
not bud but deep," to be uttered 
against its projectors. The King's 
intentions were excellent, but his in-, 
structions were, not sufficiently precise ' 
to orevent many instances of flagrant 
ana flagitious ii^ustioe. " Several 
persons' (Carte, vol. i. p. 25) " were 
tamed out of large estates of profit-: 
able land, and hftd only a small pit« 
tance, less than a fourth part, assign- 
ed them, for it is bamn ground. 
Twenty- five proprietors, roost of them 
O'Ferrals, were dispossessed of their 
all, and nothinff allotted them for com- 
pensation ; ana, in certain cases, the 
resentment of the old possessors was 
raised the higher, becuise the lands 
taken from them were given to those 
who had none before, and even to 
some that had been rebels and traitors." 
When to these causes is added, the 
religious hatred which had newly 
sprung up, and which was ag^avated 
and inflamed by the insulting and 
vexations proceedings of a puritanical 
pcrliaroent, it will not be thought 
very surprising, that a people, reduced 
to barbarism, maddened and inflamed 
by ii^ustice and cruelty, and worked 
UDOQ b^ the passionate representations 
of their spiritual guides, by whom 
tl»y were taught to believe that, by 
the destruction of the English, they 
would be doing God a service, were 
wrought up to a pitch of frenzy, in 
which all toe energies of their nature, 
both good and bad, were absorbed 
into a kind of instinct for vengeance, 
which could alone have qualifi^ them 
for the demoniacal barbarities which 
they perpetrated, and which have 
made the memory of that atrocious 
rebellion accursed and execrable to all 
posterity. 

Such was the country, such were 
the people, amongst whom the seat of 
learning, checked as it was by a series 
of untoward events, was proceeding 
g^radually towards that migestic eleva- 
tion which it afterwards attained, and 
in virtue of which it became the most 
efficient instrument of national im- 
provement. As the new charter essen- 
tially altered . the constitution of the 
collq|;e, it deserves to be particularized. 
The right of appointing the provost 
was reserved to the crown, and the 
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office itself was enlarged from a tenure 
of seven vears from the time of obtain- 
ing the aegree of master of arts, to an 
optional teminey for life. The num-. 
ber of fellows was augmented to six- 
teen ; the seven existing fellowB being 
constituted senior, and the nine pro- 
bationers junior fellows. The go- 
vernment of the college was entrusted 
to the former, while the doty of the 
latter consisted chiefly in preparing the 
students for quarterly examinations. 
Upon a vacancy occurring among tibe 
senior fellows, it was to be fill^ up 
three days after, it was made known,, 
by the provost and the migor part of. 
the surviving senior /ellows ; and 
vacancies amongst the jui^pr fellows, 
or scholars, were to be flUed up by the 
provost and the mi\]or port or the 
senior fellows on the Monday after 
the Trinitv Sunday next ensuing. The 
power of forming sUtutes for the go- 
vernment of the university, which had 
been conferred by the original charter, 
uj^n the provost and felbws, was 
withdrawn, and reserved to the King ; 
in coses omitted to be. provided for, a 
permission being conceded to the pro- 
vost and senior fellows to institute 
laws, which, if confirmed by the vi- 
sitors, and not repugnant to those pre- 
sented by the King, should remain in 
farce, until the board, with the con- 
sent of the visitors, shoukl think pro- 
per to rescind them. The visitorial 
power was confined to the Chancellor, 
or the Vice-chancellor, and the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. While we recogniise 
the propriety of limiting the hands in 
which this power was lodged, ar.d 
which was, in fact, rendered inefficient 
from the multitude who share it, we 
cannot but lament the marked incivi- 
lity ofi^red to the city in the depriva- 
tion of the Lord Mayor, from whom, 
if but little assistance could be ex- 
pected, little obstruction need be ap- 
prehended, in the administration of 
collegiate justice : and whose presence 
would not have been more gratifying 
to civic pride, than pleasing to every 
friend of letter^ as a testimony of the 
|;ratitude entertained for civic liberal- 
ity, by the founders of the University. 
Such were the principal alterations 
and modifications effected by the new 
charter in the constitution of the col- 
lie, at a time when all those who 
were devoted to the arts of peace, or 
the pursuits of literature, were about 
to be scattered as «heep not having a 
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flhepherd* The proYOst, by whose 
imtmineiitalky theee clutnges were 
chleflj brought about^ was obliged to 
fly into England, where shortly after 
he died ; but not befbre he had been 
exceedingly harassed hj the vexatious 
pfoceediflgs of the Irish parliament. 
The Tenerable Bedell^ who had been 
Frofost of the Unirersityy and was at 
that time Bishop of Kilmore, fell into 
the hands of the rebels, ''and die bar- 
barous people shewed him no small 
kindness." It is indeed beautiful to 
bduild, amidst the scenes of carnage 
and devastation which every where 
|a«sented themselves, the sweetness 
aftd benignity of the sage, and the- 
calm and hol^ composure of the saint, 
efiiictually mitigating and disarming 
his savage and sansuinary assailants. 
BedeU was treated by the insurgents, ^ 
daring his compulsory sojourn with 
them, with the most gratifying atten- 
tion and the most marked respect; 
asid when, at length, his anxiety for 
the £ite of his friends, and the state 
of the country, broudit on the illness 
of which he died, tibey flobked fVom 
^ parts to his funeral, and loud and 
tumultuous were the expressions of 
vi^iemettt * sorrow amidst which his 
remains were deposited in the grave. • 
The year 1647 was memorable for' 
die arrival of the Parliamentary com- 
nissioners, who were appointed to' 
aetlle the jxditical dIflRerences, and to 
adjust* relwions affiurs according to 
the stnidaid^ then deemed orthodox in 
Bu^nd. One of their first acts was 
tmrbid the useof the Bnglish liturry ;' 
and akhough the clergy very generuly 
complied with their interdict, the col- 
lege reeolutdy refused to discondnue 
their aecnstomed form of prayer ; and 
*f Anthony Mardn, who was also 
Bidiop of Meath, pernsted in reading 
it, and actually preached against the 
ijuiovattng spirit of the timeS) widi an 

roHc freedom, that noting but 
oonacientioua sense of what he 
conceived a sacicd duty could have, 
ioBDired. The people, who never fleel 
so aeeplv the power of religion as in 
times or pcneeudon, resorted thither 
in great numbers, and delisted to 
hear his fearless and impressive ex- 
hortations. His conduct will appear 
the more exemplary, when it is known 
that the plague was then consuming- 
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those whom the sword had spared. 
Nothing, however, could induce him 
to desist from the public exercise of 
his functions ; and he fell the lament- 
ed vicdm of that dreadful distemp^, 
after having, during the snaoe of three 
years, contended for what ne conceived 
to be the truth, with a firmness that 
made his enemies respect the man, 
whom their power could not overawe, 
and whom the adversity of his cause 
could not deter from its perilous vin- 
dicadon. The vacancy occasioned by. 
his death gave the Parliament an op- 
portunity of appointing Samuel Win- 
ter, chaplain to the commissioners, to 
die important trust of presidiQj; over 
the University, which; during his con- 
tinuance in office, he modelled so as to 
meet the approbadon of his patrons ; 
and it, in consequence, became a school 
of polemic controversy, instead of an • 
institution ^ peaoefhl religion and the. 
sciences."* 

In 1649, Cromwell visited Ireland, 
and the e£foct of his character, and his 
measures, in subduing whatever op- 
posed his high pleasure, is described,: 
m a few woids, with very great power, 
by Mr Taylor. He says, 

** So impetuous, sanguinary, and; 
sucoessfrd were his military enterprise,* 
that the traditionary character which 
he bears amongst the native Irish, even 
at the present day, partakes less of the 
splendid fame of tne able chieftain 
than of the ghasdy renown of a de- 
stroying spirit ; and he is remember- 
ed, not as an armed missionary of a 
civilized cause, but as a being possess* 
ing a preternatural bve and power of 
destruction." 

He seemed, as Grattan said of the 
Eari of Charlemont, ** to cast upon 
the crowd that followed him, the ^-* 
dous shade of his own accomplirii- 
ments, so that the very rabble grew 
civilized as it approadied his person." 

Tb Cromwell, however, is the col- 
1^ indebted fbr the valuable accession 
dTthe library of Archbishop Usher. 
That great and good man was cgm- 
pdled to fly the country His proper- 

Sf was confiscated, and he himselr re- 
uoed to the greatest distress. He 
had, like his great contemporary Mil- 
ton, fidlen on *' evil days and evil 
tpngues ;" an4 felt, probably, some re- 
gret that he gave, at one period of his 
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liPe^ too much countenance to the partV 
by whom he waa now proacribed. 
After hia death, the Parliaiiient, to 

fertnga, aettled a pension of L.500 a* 
year on hia family. A new and a va- 
liiable edition of ma Toluminoua worka, 
II, we are happy to aav, at present in 
the preas, and will shortly make ita 
appearance, under the auspicea of the 
maent excellent and learned King'a 
Profeasor of Divinity to theUniver&ity, 
Dr Ellington. 

At the Restoration, the Puritanical 
fellows were ejected, and their places 
aupplied chiefly from Oxford and Cam- 
Im^e ; the cultiyation of learning ha« 
ving been so much discouraged by the 
repeated calamities which haid befallen 
the College that few of its own mem* 
bera were considered eligible to any 
of its high places. Dr Thomaa Seele, 
tt native of Dublin, was, however, ap« 
pointed Provost, and discharged hia 
important dutiea in a manner which 
fully justified the discriminatory aelec* 
tion of those by whom he was promo- 
ted. 

It was the good fortune of Ireland 
to be governed at this period by the 
illustrious Duke of Ormond. He had 
proved his capacity both in the arts of 
peace and the conduct of war ; and re- 
mained true to hia principlea in de-> 
spite of the terrora of power and the 
blandishments of seduction. He was 
tlie friend of Clarendon, and had been 
^e companion of Charles in his exile ; 
and when his royal maater, for whom 
he had aacrifloed hia all, waa placed 
on the throne, favoura were ahowered 
upon him such aa in some sort com- 
pensated his previous losses and suf- 
ferings ; and, what he valued above 
every odierconaideration, enabled him, 
once more, to employ hia noble mind, 
and exert hia varioua talenta> in the 
aerviee of hia king and for the advan- 
tage of the kingdom. He was, per- 
haps, the only living individual who 
could have ao happily reconciled all 
the conflicting interests involved in 
the Irish Act of Settlement ; and, by 
hia wiadora, his decision, his prompti- 
tude, and hia authority, produced tnat 
acquieacence in its provisions, which 
secured the present peace, and event- 
ually enaurea the future prosperity, of 
Ireland. 

It was by hia influence that Dr 
Jeremy Taylor waa promoted to the 
biahoprick of Down and Connor^ and 
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appointed Vice Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. The name of thia venerable 
man hallowa the page on which it ap* 

after Chriatian ejcorilenee (a csftri* 
enoe a min^^ed emotioB of gratitude^ 
humility, reverence, and love. How 
poor is the fame of the conqueror, 
now fading the renown of the legifrla- 
tor, compiled with the deep emotiona 
which are experienced towarda him 
who haa sacrificed all that this world 
holds dear, to the still dearer privi- 
lege of walking humbly with hia God, 
and who, by his self- renouncing ten- 
derness of heart and *' earth-despising 
dignity of aoul," at once exemplifiea 
and recommends the gospel ! 

That such a man should have been, 
at such a time, appointed to such a 
station, seems little short of an inter- 
ference of Providence in behalf of the 
University. He waa a miracle of ho« 
liness, aa well aa a prodigy of learning 
and genius; and tne whole energies 
of hia mind and heart were immedi- 
ately applied to assuage the bitterness* 
of controversy, and to repair the ra-- 
vages of war. His first sermon preach- 
ed before the University is thus cha*: 
racterised by Biahop Heber : — '' I am 
not acquainted with anv composition 
of human eloquence wnich is more 
deeply imbued with a spirit of practi- 
cal boliness, — which more powerfully 
attracts the attention of men from the 
subtilties of theology to the duties 
and charitiea of religion,— or whidi 
evinces a more loft^ disdain of those 
trifling subjects of dispute, whieh, then 
or since, lutve divided the Proteatant 
churches." 

*' The way," saya Taylor, " to judge 
of religion, is by doing our duty : and 
theology ia rather a divine life than a 
divine knowledge. In heaven, indeed, 
we must first see, and then love; 
but here, on earth, we must first love, 
and love will open our eyes aa well aa 
our hearta ; anu we shall then see, and 
perceive, and understand." 

Thua it was that he endeavoured to 
tranquillize the minds and purify the 
affections of those who had but too 
much perplexed themselves by " fool- 
ish and unlearned questiona that eu- 
^ndered atrife," and too frequently, 
in their contests for faith, lost sight of 
charity. By holding in view the end 
of religion, namely, holineaa of life 
and conversation, he waa preaerved 
fr<»n having recourse to any nndu€ 
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m§tiM of irriTing at it; whereat othert> 
"itho bcffin by considering the means/ 
not anlreqnently lose sight of the 
end ; and thus are led to a violation 
of what if not only a virtue itself, hot 
•* the Tery bond of peace and of all 
▼fartnet." Such was, most deplorably, 
the case while the Puritans were in- 
TCfted with acarlemic power. They 
•eemed to think that thorns would 
produce figs, and that from a bramble 
trash they might gather grapes : And 
DO one assuredly was so well calcula- 
ted to correct tni« fetal error as the 
author of " Holy Living and Dying ;" 
Deither was there any one, who was 
more qualified by temper or pledged 
by principle, to do so with moderation, 
and a tender regard for the scruples 
of others, than the author of the *' Li- 
berty of Prophesying," who, in for- 
bearing to persecute his adversaries, 
was but exemplifying the principles 
for which he had always contenaed, 
and ''doing to others as he would 
that they should do unto him." 

It was the Duke of Ormond's policy 
to confer the dignities and the bene- 
fices of the Irish Church, when they 
could be fairly so conferred, on Irish- 
men, educated in the Dublin Univef- 
atty, as well for the better encourage- 
ment of learning in that institution as 
for the general advantage of the Irish 
Church. " It is fit to be remember- 
ed," he says, in one of his letters to 
the SecreUry of Sute, " that near this 
dtjr there is a university of the foun- 
dation of Queen Elisabeth, principally 
intended fbr the education and advan- 
tage of the natives of this kingdom, 
which hath produced men rerv emi- 
nent fbr learning and piety, and those 
«f this nation, and such there are now 
in the Church, so that, while there are 
tttch, the passing them by is not only, 
in tome measure, a violation of the 
original intention and institution, btU 
m great dUcouragemerU to the native$ 
frem making thenuelvee capable and 
fit for preferment in the CAurcA, where- 
unto, if they have euual parts, they 
are better able to do service than 
ttranffcrt. The promotion, too, of the 
already dignified or beneficed, vrill 
make room for, and, consequently, 
encourt^ young men, students in the 
University ; which room will be lost, 
and the inferior dergy much disheart- 
ened, if, upon the vacancy of bishop* 
rickt, pertODs unknown to the king- 
dom and Univtrdty, thall ha tent to 
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fill them, and be lest utefiil there to 
Church and kingdom than those who 
are better acquainted withboth." Such 
was the opinion of this illustrious man 
at a time when the University of Dub« 
Hn was far less capable of supplyinff 
the Irish Church with an effident and 
an educated clergy than it is at pre- 
sent. Indeed the cultivation and en^ 
couragement of learning in all itt 
branchet, entered largely mto his plant 
of national improvement. With thlt 
view, a clause waa introduced into the 
Act of Settlement, empowering the 
erection of another college ; and thus, 
bv the competition which would take 
place between the sister institutions, 
each would be stimulated to exertiona 
by which both would be materiallv 
advantaged. We fully agree with 
Mr Taylor, that '* had the pUn been 
carried into efi^tct, there can be no 
doubt but it must have proved highly 
beneficial to the country; and al- 
though the present college might no^ 
in that case, be so very opulent as it 
is, yet it would have a character bet- 
ter known, and, of course, more valued 
in the empire: the rivalry whidi would 
naturally exist between the two insti* 
tutions, could not fail to raise the re* 
putation of bodi j the pride of advan« 
dug their respective colleges would 
inspire the members individually with 
the xeal of letters beyond what oan ex- 
ist in a solitary establishment ; the se- 
veral professors would feel the incum- 
bent neocsdty of pushing their labotir 
further than the discharge of thdr 
daily duty reouired; their learning 
Would guide them into the region of 
discovery." ** The splendid indivi- 
dual exceptions which we now see^ 
woidd form the general rule, and th« 
literature of the country would share 
in the prosperous fame of its Univer^ 
sitv." 

Mr Taylor, however, should be in- 
formed, that, for the realization of all 
these desirable advantages, more than 
the mere establishment of a second 
college would be required. The Uni- 
versity, as at present constituted, mutt 
rather be considered a school for the 
instruction of youth, than an institn* 
tion for the advancement of learning. 
For the one purpose it is admirably 
calculated ; for the other, scarcdy at 
all. The Board are fully occupied 
by the business of iu government ; 
the junior fellowt, by the inttruc- 
tion of thair pupilt ; and the tchobn. 
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whose corporate clUratfter must cease 
wheu tbey haTe readied^ or might 
have reached^ the standing of Master 
of Arts, are busy in preparing for Uie 
professions into which they are re^ 
spectiTcljr about to enter, and cannot 
be considered very well qualified, 
eren if thev were at all disposed, to- 
expend their time and labour upon 
any work, by which the reputation of 
the University might be incrtased, or 
the interests of general literature pro* 
moted. The chimge, therefore, which 
eould alone efiect the object which. 
Mr TavloT has in view, should be one 
which left more of literary leisure at 
the disposal of the heads and the pro- 
fessors of the College, and assimilated 
it more to the condition, in that re- 
spect, of Oxford and Cambridge. We 
might then expect to see the advance- 
ment of literature and the progress of 
education going hand in hand, and the 
Dublin University would not be more 
remarkable for di£fhsing the know- 
ledge of what is already known, than 
for pushing her researches into re- 
gions of discovery, heretofore imper- 
vious or unfrequented. Thus, alone, 
can she ever efiectually obviate the re- 
proach of *' the silent sister." But 
we will abstain, for the present, from 
commenting on the discipline, in order 
to pursue the history, of this interest- 
ing institution. 

From the Restoration to the Revo- 
lution, it enjoyed a longer period of 
tranqiuiility than it had known since 
its establishment, and made a corres- 
ponding advance in usefulness and re- 
putation. The Duke of Onnond left 
nothing undone which could ensure 
its permanence or contribute to its re- 
spectability. He found, at his arrival, 
every thing in great disorder. *^ There 
was, indeed," says Carte, '* an heap of 
men and Ix^s, but no collc^." The 
chancellor, the provost, and the arch- 
Mshop of Dublin, were, accordingly, 
empowered to elect five senior fel- 
lows ; by whom, in conjunction with 
the provost, r^^lar elections were af- 
tenmds held, and the several vacan- 
cies filled up according to the manner 
prescribed in the statutes of the Uni- 
versity. Indeed it is premature to use 
that term respecting the statutes then 
in being ; they having been designed 
by Archbishop Laud for acollege rather 
than for a University. This deficiency 
was, however, now supplied by Bishop 
Taylor, who was admirably qualified 



to finish what his Venerable patron so 
well begun ; and he accordingly • set 
himsdf to Arame a code of acsdcraic 
regulations, which have ever since 
been uninterruptedly acted upon, ex- 
cept during the short and anxious pe- 
riod of disturbance and unsettlement 
which occurred at the Revolution. 

In the vear-1688, when James as- 
sembled nis pseudo-parliament in 
Dublin, the University was represent- 
ed by Sir John Mead and Mr CogMan, 
both celebrated lainrers. Although 
stanch supporters of the Prottrstant 
CItuse, they were, with some diflicalty, 
prevailed upon to assume, at that cri- 
tical and eventful period, the post of 
honour and of dai^rcr. Hiey knew, 
that by opposing the measures upon 
which the Court seemed bent, while 
they eould not profit the cause of con- 
stitutional liberty, they should draw 
upon their own neads the weight of 
royal indignation, and only serve to 
encrease die numbers who were now 
daily being ofiered up to the spirit of 
baleful bigotry, whicn again began to 
be ascendant in Ireland. But never 
let a good man desert a falling cause 
firom any timid apprehensions of indi- 
vidual sufibring, or unworthy depre- 
dation of his own usefulness. What- 
ever may be the ultimate issue of his 
exertions, (that is in the hands of Pro- 
vidence,) his duty is plain, ever to 
stand fast in his integrity, and advance 
straightonward in the path of truth and 
justice. Thus alone can he ensure the 
applause of the just and wise, and the 
approbation of his own conscience; — 
and thus, also, maybe hope to see his 
most unpromising labours crowned 
with a degree of success, such as un- 
der the most favourable drcumstancea, 
and in his most sanp;uine moods, he 
would have thought it presumption to 
anticipate. We shall have oocanon, 
by and by, to recount a singular in- 
stance in which this waa verified, in 
the case of one of the members for the 
University. 

" Amongst," we use the words of 
Mr Taylor, " the most indiscreet of 
those counseUors, to whose advice 
James was indebted for losing the 
last sympathy of the people, was the 
Lord Tyrconnell, Chief Governor of 
Ireland ; a minister who, incapable of 
any great design for restoring the for- 
tunes of his royal master, possessed a 
^reat share of that officious seal which 
is a bad substitute for ability and pru« 
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deaoe. To a mind like hb^ it would 
have been a matter of satiafiiction to 
effiKt the niin of the Uniyenity ; but 
. at James bad pkdgadhimsdf, imme- 
diately after landing in Dublin, not 
only to -protect the members of the 
Colle^, but to increase, rather than 
diminish, the number of their privi- 
leges, it was necessary to resort to 
some contriyance which mitfht exas* 
peiate the King to a breach of this 
engsgement, or, by lowering its cha- 
yacter, bring down upon the institu- 
tion the beayier evil of the censure of 
fiooiety. He soon conceived a project 
wortliy of his capacity and intentions. 
Theie was, among tlie number of his 
dependants, one whose name was 
•Doyle, by nature and education fitted 
to be the agent of such an enterprise. 
He was a person very illiterate, and 
still more immoral, on which account 
Tyroonnell selected him for collegiate 
honours ; and persuaded the King to 
fvescnta man, notoriously unqualified, 
-to ihe office of senior feUow. In a 
crisis so alarming, the provost and 
board behaved with prudenceand firm- 
ness. ^ They saw, on one side, the 
abasementof the character of the col* 
le^, if such an associate should be ad- 
mitted, and,, on the other, the ven- 
geance of an offended authority, which 
might effect its ruin in case of his re- 
jection. But Doyle's own mismanage- 
ment put it in their [>ower to take a 
middle course, of which they instant- 
ly availed themselves. In obtaining a 
anpettsation, he had, through igno- 
rance, n^lected to procure an exemp- 
tion from the oathof fdlow, in which 
that of supremacy was of course in- 
cluded. The Provost, accordingly, 
tendered the oath, which Doyle, as was 
foraseen, afraid of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of his paru, lefused, and was 
munediatdy deniea admission. Find- 
ing remonstrances and threats in vain, 
he preferred a compltint to his patron, 
Tyroonnell, and his case became a 
sttloect of legal enquiry. The excess 
to which party spint was, at that time, 
csiried, allowed nothing to be sacred 
from its influence ; the highest offices 
of the law were degraded to the ser- 
yioe of a faction; it ^vas not therefore 
aaatten^ surprise, that, when Doyle's 
case came to be heard, such person- 
ages as Chief Justice Newgent, Baron 
Rice, and the Attorney-Geneial Na- 
gle, should have appeared as his advo- 
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cates. However, the character of the 
man shewed itself in so unfavourable 
a light, that even his most zealous 
friends became ashamed of makiuff 
him an object of public interest, and, 
under the subterfuge of ordering Doyle 
to procure another dispensation, they 
were content that the adSur should && 
to the ground and be for^tten.*' 

We have thought it nght to give 
the above case so fully, beoause it will 
present to the reader a more lively [pic- 
ture of the state of the times of which 
we write, than the most elaborate der 
scription. A similar instance of the 
arbitrary exercise of the royal preror 
gative occurred afterwards in the case 
of a person named Green, on whose 
behalf a mandamus was issued, by 
which it was required thatheshouMbe 
admitted to the office of senior feUow. 
Whether, in pursuance of this pro- 
ceeding, he was or was not admitted, 
does not appear. 

• The vengeance of the Popish faction 
now fell heavily upon the peaceful in- 
stitution. The pension by which it 
was chiefly supported, and which was 
paid out of the Exchequer, Tyrconnell 
caused to be withheld. This would, 
in itself, soon have completed its over- 
throw ; but the impatient bigotry of 
the Popidi Chief Governor could not 
brook the delaj of the lingering ex* 
tinction, to which it seemed dooo^edby 
the confiscation of its funds. He was 
desirous to distinguish his adminbtra- 
tion by an act of more signal barbar- 
ity ; and the mrovost and fellows were 
contumaciously driven out, and their 
public and private property, furniture, 
oooks, communion-plate. See. &c. &e. 
seised upon, vrithout any shadow q£ 
right, or ground of complaint, but that 
thejr had adhered, vnth fidelity, to 
their sworn engagements. 

Thus it was that the royal bigot 
kept the faith which he had plighted 
upon his landing in Ireland. He seemed 
to feel the same hostility to literature 
which the Popish Priests evince to- 
wards the Bible ; and with good rea- 
son. The one was as hosnle to his 
arbitrary notions of prerogative, as is 
the other to the domineering supre« 
macy claimed by the Church of Rome, 
It had already generated that spirit of 
freedom which scared him from his 
throne, and must, he thought, com- 
plete hM overthrow, if he di4 not oon? 
summate its degradation. It was 4e^ 
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terininedy therefore, that the mansion 
of philosophy, the seat of the muses, 
should he profaned and desecrated. 

'^And accordingly, the huildings, 
80 long consecrated to the residence of 
literature, were applied to the purpose 
of a barrack, and many of the rooms 
made use of as places of confinement 
for the suspected. Even the chapel 
was converted into a magazine for 
gunpowder, and the whole establish- 
ment wantonly defaced by a licentious 
soldiery. It was then that the most ig- 
norant and fuHous of the adherents of 
the Stuarts desired to consummate 
those mischiefs, by giving the library 
to the flames ; and that noble collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts must 
have suflered a fate, like that which, 
under the barbarous triumph of an 
Omar, consumed the vast learning of 
the ancient world, were it not for two 
individuals, who, although attached to 
the fortunes of James, were free from 
his intolerance. The name of one of 
diese enlightened men was Moor, that 
of the other, McCarthy, both clergy- 
men of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion ; the former of whom exerted his 
interest to be appointed Provost, and 
the other obtained the office of libra* 
rian ; in which stations thev so effec- 
tually interposed their autnority for 
the conservation of the magnificent 
but devoted nile, that they restrained 
their party from an act of senseless 
crime, and saved literature firom a me- 
morable calamity." 

That the priests were, on this occa- 
sion, less barbarous than the soldiers, 
does not, we th^k, entitle them to 
the character of * ' enligh tened." How- 
ever, we are not disposed to underva- 
lue ihe service whidi they performed, 
even though it arose from a desire to 
secure for themselves the property^ 
which had been marked out for de- 
struction. The splendid college li- 
brary was saved, by their means ; and 
whether that event be ascrib^le to 
their cupidity, or their love of letters, 
or, what is perhaps the more probable 
supposition, to the influence of boUi 
these motives conjoined, they have 
conferred a benefit upon Irish litera* 
ture which entitles them to an hon- 
ourable exemption from the condem- 
nation which has been pronounced 
against its bigoted and barbarian per- 
secutors ; and they have, accordingly, 
received, from the annalist &i the ifni* 



versity, grateful and distinguishing 
commemoration* 

Moor, while invested vnth the au* 
thority of Provost, did not confine hii^ 
exertions to the ^^reservation of the li« 
brary. He used his influence, in many 
instances successfully, to preserve the 
property of individuals and of the in- 
stitution from farther pillage ; he en- 
deavoured to mitigate the severe treats 
ment the prisoners experienced ; and 
he dissuaded the KiQ^ from carrying 
into e£fect a design, with which Lord 
Petrehadinspiredhim,ofconferringthe 
college and all its rights upon the Je« 
suits. " He could not, however," says 
Mr Taylor, <' prevent the members 
from being all put under arrest ; but 
the interest which the Bishop of Meatb, 
Vice Chancellor, had with Simon Lut* 
trel. Governor of Dublin, afterwards 
procured their enlargement, on the se- 
vere conditions that threeof thorn should 
not be eeen together on pain i^dealh." 

The Bill of Attainder, which hat 
been described by Croker in his elo« 
quent little sketcn of the state of Ire- 
land, past and present, as intended to 
proscribe hundreds by name, and thoo*- 
sands by inferenoe, was passed at this 
time ; and, that the University was 
exempted from its sweeping provi- 
sions, was chiefly to be ascribed to the 
vigilance, Uie sagacity, and the firna- 
ness, of ite able and patriotic represen- 
tative, Mr Coghlan. This bill had 
been canied with such secrecy, that 
the most important of its provisions 
was unknown to the King. It was 
made a capital offence for any of the 
opposite party to keep arms, even for 
his own oefence ; and for this, so con- 
stituted crime. Sir Thomas Southwell 
was lying under sentence of death, and 
in hourly expectation of being execu- 
ted. The Earl of Seaforth, at that time 
a Lieu tenant-General in James's ar- 
my, generously visited the condanned 
man in prison, stayed the execution, 
and undertook to procure his pardon 
fix>m the King. The pardon was grant- 
ed, and Mr Coghlan happened to be 
the professional man appointed to draw 
it up according to the necessary legal 
forms. This he declared he oould not 
do, without a sight of the Bill of At- 
tainder ; and the Earl obtained an ex- 
press order from the King, to have a 
copy delivered to him. The Earl was 
interdicted from diewins it to any one 
but his lawyer, and ei\}oined toTctom 
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it theiieit day. Mr Coghlan imme- 
diatdy had it copied, and drew up the 
varrani vith a full " non obstante" to 
the Act of Attainder. When brought 
lo the Attorney- General to have a pit 
for it, that officer was highly incensed, 
«nd declared the thing could not be 
done ; he atated, moreover, that, by 
one of the clauses of the Act of Attain- 
der, ike King was himeelf deprived of 
Jkis^euepmuiing power, and that conse- 
quently no pardon could be valid for 
any thing done contrary to its enacts 
-menta. James was exceedingly indig- 
nant when he heard this, and express- 
ed himself with great anger against 
this insidious attack upon the most 
cherished part of his royal preroga- 
tive. The pardon was ratified, not- 
withstanding the reclamation of the 
principal law officer of the crown ; and 
Southwell saved his life, as well as the 
University its property, owing to the 
skill and the firmness of the member 
for the University. 

The singular escape of the College 
firom being included in the Act of Au 
tainder, happened on this wise. Mr 
Coghlan and hia brother member had 
mbsented themselves from Parliament, 
from a conviction that their attend* 
ancecould not be useful to their cause, 
while it might expose them to oblo- 
quy and danger. They were, how- 
evtf, called upon to attend in their 
places, when the Act of Attainder came 
to be considered, and Mr Coghlan was 
desired to give in a list of the names 
of the principal members of the Uni- 
Tersitv, in CMrder that they might be 
inclnd^ in the meditated proscrip- 
tton. This he pretended he could not 
do without the assistance of the but- 
ler's books. The butler was, accord- 
ingly, ordered to attend with his books, 
but, having been advised beforehand 
hj Mr Coghlan of the use which 
would be made of them, he abscond- 
ed, and they were not to be found. 
And aa the Popish party were anxious 
to hurry the act through Parliament, 
in order that no time should be lostin 
carrying into eSeei its dreadful prOvi- 
■iona, they were even content to pass 
it without including the members of 
the University that time ; being mind- 
ed, we BUpipose, to do them, in virtue of 
tbdr learning, the favour which Po- 
lyphemus proposed to do Ulysses, thai 
Uiff W9uid deetray them UuL 

After James's defeat at the battle of 
the Boyne, some of his armed follow* 
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ers, who were stationed in Dublin 
when the news arrived, resolved to eet 
the city on fire ; but were prevented by 
the promptitude of Captain Robert 
Fitzgerald, (son of the Earl of Kildare, 
and ancestor to the present Duke of 
Leinster) who, bting then a prisoner 
in the college, succeeded, with about 
fifty others, in effecting his escape, and 
by securing the castle, effectually in- 
timidated the malcontents, and baf- 
fled the design of the incendiaries. 

The college had now weathered the 
fiercest of the storms by which it was 
assailed, and a prospect of quiet and 
tranquillity opened before it, which it 
had not known since its foundation. 
The Revolution established a Protest- 
ant government, and extinguished the 
hopes of the Papists. The established 
church resumed its ascendancj ; and 
the institution which was, as it were, 
the seed-bed of Protestantism, experi- 
enced many instances of legislative 
consideration and indulgence. Money 
was repeatedly granted by parlitiment 
for augmenting the library and increa- 
sing the accommodation for students, 
who increased rapidly in numbers, 
and soon began to evidence a proficien- 
cy in letters and philosophy, in a high 
degree gratif jing to the national pride, 
as well as creditable to their laborious 
and enlightened instructors. 

Weshould not omit to state that '^on 
the 9th of January 1693, the collep 
having completed a century from its 
foundation, the first secular day was 
celebrated with a pomp and solemnity 
which was the greater on account of 
the thankfulness felt for having es- 
caped the recent calamitv which threat- 
ened its ruin. Dr Ashe, afterwards 
Bishop of Clogher, preached ; and has 
received from an old writer the com- 
mendation of having made * a notable 
entertainment for Uie Lord Justices, 
Privy Council, Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen of Dublin.' The Provost de- 
livered a learned and ingenious sermon 
on the subject of the foundation of the 
oollM;e ; the text was spplled to the 
royaffoundress. Queen Elizabeth, and 
was Uken from St Matthew, 26 c, 
13 V. ' Verily, I say unto you, where- 
soever this gospel shall be preached in 
the whole world, there shall also this 
that this woman hath done be told for 
a memorial of her.' In the afternoon 
several Latin orations were spoken by 
the scholars, in honour of toe Queen 
and Uie succeeding sovereigns ; and aa 
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ode> composed by Mr Tate, the poet 
laureate, who had been educated in the 
college, was performed by the princi* 
pal gentlemen in the kingdom. * A 
very diverting speech' was made in 
English by the /errir^iii^, a fictitious 
character, who, according to the taste 
of the age,. was allowed, in times of 
puOlic festivity, to create merriment 
by a privil^e similar to that enjoyed 
by a King's jester. At night the col- 
lege, the city» and many towns of note 
throughout Ireland were brilliantly 
illuminated." 

In the ^ear 1703 a Bill passed the 
Irish parhament enabling the Bishops 
of the Kingdom, and also the College 
of Dublin, to make leases of lives re- 
newable forever, of the lands respect- 
ively appertaining to them. 

In 1709 a serious disagreement took 
place between the Lords and Commons 
respecting a grant to the coUege. It 
was solicited upon the ground of the 
loyalty of the members of the univer- 
sity, and their devotion to the princi- 
ples of the Revolution. As a proof of 
this, they mentioned the expulsion of 
one Forbes, whose ofience was, that he 
had aspersed the memory of William 
the Third. Their zeal in this matter 
was well approved of by the Commons, 
who readily voted the grant which 
they had prayed for. But not so by 
the Lords. Exception was taken in 
the Upper House against the ground 
upon which the grant was solicited, 
and in an address to the Queen it was 
strongly censured. This proceeding 
(mve rise to a strong remonstrance on 
the part of the Commons, who com- 
plained that their rights, Hberties, 
and privileges were in^inged thereby, 
and ner Majesty's condescension mis- 
represented. The matter seems to 
have terminated here ; the Lords 
wisely declining a contest in which 
** plus rix« quam dapis*' woiUd have 
b€«n their pcotion. 

At this period the Students claimed 
the privil^e of voting for the mem- 
bers of parliament for the city of Dub- 
lin, in right of their collie rooms. 
Whether Or not this assumed privil^e 
derived its origin from the original 
grant of the ground on which the Col- 
lege was built, that having been dty 
property, we have no means at present 
of knowing. But in the year 1713 
the corporation resisted it; and the 
subject having been referred to a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, it 
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was definitively a4}udged that no such 
privilegeofrignt belonged to or should 
henceforth be exercised by the mem- 
bers of the University. 

In truth, one of the principal de^ 
fects in the constitution of the cdltge 
consists in the deviation from the cus^ 
tom in Oxford and £;arabridge, re- 
specting the< disposal of the dective 
franchise. In the Dublin institution 
it is enjoyed by the fellows and scho- 
lars ; and only during the period they 
continue officially connected with toe 
college. In the Bngli^ universities 
it is possessed by the Masters of Arts, 
and those who haye taken higher de- 
grees, and it does not necessarily ter- 
minate at their departure from college, 
but is enjoyed for life, or, at least, as 
long as they choose to keep their names 
on the books of the university. This 
is the better plan, for many reasons. 
The scholars in Dublin collie nearly 
three times outnumber the fellows, and 
they can, at any time, render of none 
effect the francnises of their academic 
superiors. This is not desirable. They 
are young men, in course of education, 
and amongst whom, in the event of a 
contested election, a strong spirit of 
faction may be introduced, to the se- 
rious derangement of their peaceful 
studies, and disturbance of the quiet 
and the order of the university. This 
is not desiraUe. It is, in fiict, wholly 
undesirable. And we have never 
witnessed the turmoil and confusion 
into which the university has been 
thrown, and the manner in whidi 
young men have been drawn off^ from 
their humanising pursuits, and in- 
duced to commit themselves, prema- 
turely, to the strong advocacy of party 
politics, by a contested election, with- 
out perceiving that the evil of the pre- 
sent system greatly preponderated over 
the good, and heartily deshring that 
the dective franchise should be put 
upon a footing by which such mls<> 
cniefs might be prevented. 

We can see no grounds, but such 
as rest upon a spirit of monopoly, for 
not extending the right to vote for the 
coUege members to all who possess 
the qualifications which are alone re- 
quired in the English universities. 
Thus, it would be made co-extensive 
with the literature of Ireland. And, 
what is perhaps more important, the 
lettered men of Ireland would anxious- 
ly preserve and fondly cherish 'their 
connexion with the university. It it 
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mobttroiM t6 thiiik'lhftt they must 
oene to hvre the privflege of Totingy 
jost then when they are best able to 
use it most discreetly. The fellows 
and scholars should, if our reoommen- 
dfttion were carried into efl^j sufibr 
a duninudon of the value of their at 
present exclusive privileges, in pnv 
iportion as these were shmd with 
others ; but they would gain infinitely 
'more bv die increased estimation m 
their college, than they could possibly 
lose by the loss of their monopoly. 
4$ee how the gentry of England feel 
•towards the seats of leammg where 
•ibey were educate ! How alive an 
Ozibrd man is to the honour of Ox- 
•lofd! And this, long after he has 
ceased to have any other connexion 
-with it, than that' which he is induced 
to continue for the purpose of ^e^ 
serving his elective nranchise! The 
members of the Dublin university;, 
when they have onoe obtained thdr 
degree, regard their college with little 
more of interest, than the schools in 
which they were, respectively, edu- 
cated. There is no valuable privilege 
by whidi their personal interest in its 
wdl-bdng is preserved ;>— nothing to 
give rise to an '' esprit du corps.*' 
They take their departure, like wellb 
fledged birds from the paternal nest, 
with but little thought of returning t6 
hover, with any tender interest, over 
the theatre of their early studies. 
Friendships may have been formed, 
tastes may have been cherished and 
improred, learning may have been ac- 
cumulated,' sound princifdes may have 
been inlused, a noble ^ulation may 
have been excited, habita of industrv 
may have been acquired, which will 
cause our retrospecdon of the hours of 
college life to be most pleasing ; but it 
is not so much the place as the time to 
which these associations brinj; back 
the mind ; and they will not give rise 
to any peculiarly strong academic feel- 
ing, if our depwrtnre from college ne« 
cfsssrfly detcarmines our connexion 
with it. But let the man of letters 
fed diat a valuable privilege is appen- 
dant to his university rank ; that the 
institution whidi gave him education 
permanently claims him as her own ; 
that his duoncter is her character; 
that his honour is her honour; that 
he is appointed a guardian of her in- 
terests, and expected to be vigilant in 
inaintaiaini^ h^ rights and upholding 
her reputation ; and all those feelings 
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which would otho^ise have evapon^ 
ted, without producing any effisct, will 
instantly i^edge him to a kind o(/d» 
mily compact in her favour^ by which 
it is impossible that she shoula not be 
gready and permanendy advantaged. 
•These things we write, knowing well 
that the fellows and schoUrs cS the 
Dublin University have always acted 
a manly and an independent part, 
when called upon to choose a repro* 
sentative. The instances are not a few 
in which they have given great and 
incorrupdble senators to the empire 
But we are deeply persuaded that the 
interests of the coU^ and of the 
country would be better consulted by 
a difibrent disposal of the elecdve fhuN 
chise ; and that, if the enjoyment of 
that important right were regulated 
mcoording to the systems of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Dublin would soon 
rival the sister institutions not only 
in usefulness, but in popularity ; and, 
instead of sending forth, or rather 
casdng off, her successive batches of 
graduates, who " shake the dust from 
their feet" against her walls, and fon. 
get her as soon as they minsle with 
die world, she would beget cnildren, 
whose filial reverence would never faU, 
and who wotdd always be ** resdy to 
speak with her enemies in the |^te." 

Mr Taylor's work, from which we 
have drawn so freely in the preceding 
pages, never was completed. • We here 
take leave of it, thanking him for the 
informadon which he has afibrded u^ 
and regretting that he has not met 
with the encouragement necessary for 
the completion of his undertaking. It 
is; as far as our knowledge extoids, 
the only attempt that has ever been 
made to give a connected history of 
the Dublin University. Now this, in 
itself, proves the smaO degree in which 
the puhlic have been interested about 
it ; ai^d evinces, we think, the expe- 
diency of devising some means, by 
which its importance as a natbnal in- 
stitute may be enhanced, by a more 
permanent and a more extended con« 
nexion with the educated classes of 
the community. 

If we saw any prospect of cairyinjg 
into effect a consummation whidi is 
so *' devoudy to be wished," we weuld 
venture to sugeest that the degree of 
Master of Artssnould not be conferred 
without a very strict examination into 
the oualifications of the candidates^ 
and mat, in addition to the course at 
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pretent prescribed, a very ftnpk 
Knowledge of interaational law, po« 
litical ecobomj, and modern history 
dioald be ekpected. 
• CircuiDstancet have of late occurred, 
.which r^der the nearest practicable 
asdmilation between the Dublin and 
the English uniyersities in the highest 
degree desirable. Up to a Tery recent 

E'lod, the most friendly understand- 
prevailed between them, and the 
est and freest intercommunity, 
redproeslly, of academic adyantages. 
The students of the Dublin College 
were, in all stages of their progress, 
admitted '^ ad eundem" at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; and, vice versa, the stu- 
dents of these latter, universities, at 
Dublin. But it has lately seemed fit 
to the English academicians to check 
this free and friendly intercourse, in 
« manner not a Uttle mortifying and 
even iojurioits to their brethren in Ire- 
land. It seems the Irish University 
does not accommodate within its walls 
much more than a sixth part of the 
students whose names are on the 
books, and who are in progress of 
Question. With these non-residents 
.the attendance upon, and the answer* 
ing creditably at an examination, 
•passes for the serving of a term ; where- 
sis, in the En^h'sh Universities, where 
there are, be it held in mind, no qitarm 
terly examinations, residence is indis- 
pensable. Now, say the English aca* 
demies, it is very hiu'd to expect us to 
share our collegiate privileges with 
those who obtain them on terms much 
easier than we have obtained them 
ourselves. We are thus giving a boun- 

Sr to English students to take their 
eparture from England, and be edu- 
cated in Ireland, and then return and 
daim the benefit of a connexion with 
us, after having undervalued our 
learning, slighted our discipline, and 
given a marked and insulting prefer- 
ence to another institution. 

When it is considered that the right 
of voting for the University members 
is appendant to the English degree of 
Master of Arts, and that for that no 
equivalent is afforded by the ad etm- 
dem admissions to Dubhn College, we 
must acknowledge that there is some 
reason for the sturdy reclamation of 
the English academics, against a prac- 
tice whkh threw open their literary 
eooimonwealth to numbers who were 
not educated amongst themselves;— 
nor do we consider it by any means 
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unreasonable that sudi a privilega 
should be restricted, except in very 
special cases indeed, to those who were 
regularly matriculated and brought up 
in the university which conferred it, 
and for whose benefit it was to be ex« 
ercised. But further than this we 
eonceive any restriction imposed upon 
the practice of ad eundem admissions 
unjust, discourteous, and ii^jurious. 

It is uigu8t, because, from the very 
foundation of the University of DubN 
lin the practice prevailed, and no 
valid ground has been shewn why it 
should be rescinded. It is discooiw 
•teous, because it interrupts that friend- 
\y intercourse which had so long sub- 
sisted between the sisteriiood of learn- 
ing, and lays claim to superiority 
which cannot be assumed without ar- 
rogance, or admitted without humilia- 
tion. And it is injurious, because it 
positively depreciates the Dublin d^ 
gree, and renders education in the 
Dublin University compsratively va- 
lueless and unimportant. 

And now, a word or two respecting 
the reasons given for thus undervalu- 
ing the degrees of four-fifths of the 
Dublin students. They have not kept 
r^Iar terms ; they -have not resided 
within the walls of the institution. 
Therefore, what amounts to a sen- 
tence of proscription has been passed 
against them, and they are disqualified 
from obtaining honours and ailvan- 
tages to which those who are called re- 
gular graduates may a^ire. Truly, 
we consider the question of residence 
a very mixed one; its- advantages 
in some respects being very nearly 
counterbalanced b^ diud vantages in 
others ; and, notwithstanding the risk 
of being reputed heterodox hy our 
English brethren, we must msintain 
that the practice is not by any means 
one, in wnich the essence of the aca- 
demic character exclusively inheres. 

In early times, when literature was 
confined to a few, and before the press 
poured forth its volumes, and thus 
multiplied the facility both of acqui- 
ring and communicatmg learning ai^ 
knowledge, colleges were not more 
useful as the receptacles of learned 
men, than a certain period of sojourn 
in them, under the tutelage of learned 
professors, was indispenssble for ma- 
king a due proficiency in the studies, 
for the promotion of which they were 
founded. But now that learning is 
so universally diffused, and thai tbead- 
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▼antaget of liberal culture are to read- 
ily auainable, we caonot believe that 
preciaely tka iome necessity exists for 
aconiring them within the walls of a 
joollege» which did unquestionably ex- 
isl at the period when colleges were 
.first endowed. Only let the professors 
of the college take care that they are 
aoqujfed ; let them institute a test by 
•wfai^ they may ascertain the qualifi- 
cations of all who present themselves 
as candidates for a degree, and not be 
so solicitous where these may have been 
mequired ae that they are aciuaUyforthm 
coming, and we cannot entertain a 
doubt that gentlemen, whose preten- 
jions are thus " bona fide" attested, 
.will do as much honour to the univer- 
.sity in which thev shall have gradu- 
Jtled, as they could possibly do if their 
names were to be found never so re- 
gularly registered upon the commons 
Bst, the cnapel book, or the night rolL 

When academic residence was com- 
naiativdy important, that is, before 
ieaming was so much diffuied, it was 
not considered indispensable to the ob- 
taining an ad eundem admission to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. Now that it is 
confessedly so ranch less necessary 
4han it was of old, and that its advan- 
ilages anil disadvantages so nearly ba- 
. lance tb^mselves in the eyes of an 
anxious parent, that if both were be- 
iore hin^, he would in many instances 
bantate which to choose — it is not a 
iittle extraordinary that it should be 
ior the first time insisted on, for the 
discoimeous depreciation of the hi- 
dierto indisputable privilege of the 
Dublin University. 

We have said that the question of 
residence is a mixed one. If it has its 
fair side, it also has its foul one. A 
young man of abilities, and who is de- 
sirous to improve himself, will have an 
opportunity of forminRconoexiona that 
may be very highly advantageous, and 
will no doubt be conscious of a d^ree 
of improvement from academic inter- 
oottiie, whidi he could not attain with- 
out it. He will meet with bis equals 
and Mipeiiora in rank and in intefiect, 
and he will be furnished with a very 
dififerent standard for judging of him- 
•df, from that which ahme ne could 
have poswsied in the country. There 
be may have been '' the triton of the 
mimiowa." His supericrity to those 
about him may have given nim a very 
exaggerated notion of his own preten- 
sioiii. He may thus be disposed to 



reft on his oarf, and acquiesce in his 
acknowledged pre- emi^ience above his 
.neighbours; but when he comes to 
compare himself with the distinguish- 
ed men from other parts of the coun- 
try, it is quite another thing. He 
muat step out and exert himself, if 
he would hold any respectable place 
amongst them. Thus a generous con- 
test for litersry pre-eminence is pro- 
duced amongst those who might other- 
wise rest satisfied with the praises and 
the distinctions which would be award- 
ed to their natural abilities, amongst 
country cousins and provincial, dill(&* 
tanti; and powers nave frequently 
been brought to light, and fapulties 
developed, under the infiuence of aca- 
demic rivalry, of which the possessom 
were previously but very dimly con- 
scious. 

Added to this, valuable friendships 
are formed. Congenial minds approxi- 
mate and combine. — " Idem velle, 
idem nolle, ea demum firma est ami- 
citia." — And a consent in studies ia 
the sweetest and the most buroanizinff 
of all the bonds by which educated 
men can be united. Blessed be the 
recollection of the hours when we 
strayed in unreserved companionship 
with those whose early tastes and bar 
bits were similar to our own ; and de- 
lighted mutually to shape our future 
views, and to be the depositaries and 
the communicators of our respective 
acquirements. They are sunny spots 
in that portion of existence which has 
sJready elapsed, and upon which we 
nevQT look back without feelings of 
grateful and aff*ectionate remembrance. 
But well we can also remember, that 
the instances w^re not a few in which 
academic residence was any thing but 
an advantage. In colleges, as well as 
elsewhere, there is bad society as well 
as good ; and as much as thote who 
are fortunate in the choice of their 
companions are better, so much at 
least are those who are in that respect 
unfortunate worse off* than the stu* 
dents residing in the country. How 
often have we seen talents abused, 
time wasted, healUi impaired, reputa- 
tion lost, morals corrupted, all in con- 
sequence of unhappy intimacies, which 
led to a criminal neglect of those op- 
p(Mrtunities of improvement, which 
could never, afterwards be retrieved, 
and to an indulgence in vicious pur- 
suiu and propensities, which could 
scarcely ever afterwards be resisted ! 
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What then is our lentenoe? Tte 
questioDy we have said^ ia a mixed 
one^ and therefore an abiiolate and can 
tegorieal decision on either side must 
be wrong. That there are advanta^ 
to be had by residing in college^ which 
cannot be had elseraere> is most true; 
but it is at least equally true that all 
may not^ and many cannot, avail 
-themselves of them. That there are 
disadvantages, which no strictness of 
academic regulations can prevent or 
remedy, wiH', we believe, also be ad<- 
mitted by all those whose experience 
quaKfles them ibr forming a judgment 
upon the sul:ject Let, therefore, re- 
sidence be encouraged, without being 
made indispensable. We ?rould say 
to the University of Dublin, increase 
70ttr accommodation for students, and 
multiply and enforce those salutary 
regulations by which, while their edu- 
cation proceeds, their morals may be 
guarded; and we would say to the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
do not infringe the chartered rights of 
your sister institution, for what u more 
a matter of form and of etiquette than, 
of essential importance. Do not ex** 
communicate her, because in one re- 
'spect her discipline difibv from yours. 
Judge of her by her fhiits, if you 
would form a true judgment. Liook 
at her educated men in all the profee- 
aions, and in every department of life, 
and say whether they are inferior to 
vour own.* In the church, at the 
iMur, on the bench, in the senate, do 
they evince any want of that profound 
knowledge, or of that liberal culture, 
which might be useful and ornamental 
to themselves, and creditable to their 



University ? And if not, let the cha- 
racter which the Dublin College has 
uniformlv maintained, and the unin- 
terrupted practice of more than two 
hundred years, be its potection against 
any regulation on your part. Which 
must operate to the curtailment of its 
academic privileges, and savour more 
of pedantry, and of a spirit of illiberal 
monopoly, than of any just regard fok* 
the interests of learning, or Uudabte 
anxiety for the security of corporate 
advantages. 

* We would not have dwelt so earw 
nestly upon this subject, if it did not 
present itself to us in a point of view, 
•which impresses it upon us as a mat- 
ter of very great national importance. 
Hitherto the connexion between GreM 
Britain and Ireland was mainly pre^ 
served by the spirit of Protestant a^ 
cendency which was cherished in the 
latter country, and by which a strong 
tendency to separation was rmatedly 
encountered and resisted. The Pro- 
testants of Ireland, few in numbers, 
but important from thdr wealth and in- 
fluence, found it necessary to lean upon 
England for assistance m support of 
their peculiar privileges; andonl^feh 
secure, in proportion as they were iden* 
tifled with her. But now mat the wall 
of separation between them and their 
Roman Catholic brethren has been 
taken away, a ^reat and a serious al- 
teration in their disposition towards 
British connexion must be expected. 
The great bone of contention is remo- 
ved; the cause which generated a Bri- 
tish party in Ireland, and prevented 
the descendants of English settlers 
from becoming again, what they were 



* « But authorship is not the only, nor perhaps the best criterion, of a manly 
education. It is in real life, it is from professional exertions, it ii from that ability, 
that readiness, that sound knowledge, which present themselves hi the daily walks 
of business, that we are to estimate the true value and extent of University attain- 
ments. And here I do not Mush for my country. Of our clergy, I do not now speak, 
—that shall presently be done ; but looking to the different professions, I can say that 
our physicians are skilful, learned, and sagacious ; that our School of Surgery is oon- 
fessedly one of the first in Europe ; that our bar, in legal knowledge^ in oonstitutioiial 
principles, in appropriate eloquence, and In a constantly available fund of general ia- 
fomiation, stands pre-emhientiy high. In this House, at the beginning of the Session, 
I rejoiced to hear the eukigy pronounced, with an eloquence worthy of its object, of 
a distinguished character whom I love, admire, and reverer-*the Lord Chief Justice 
of IreUmd,— an eulogy certainly not superior to his merits. But this eminent person 
wottkl be the first to allow, with generous satisfaction, that on the Irish bench, and 
at the Iri»h bar, are sevenU, though not his rivals his equals. And how were these 
men formed ? My Lords, with few exceptions, tliey were formed at the Irish Uni. 
versUy, by the Irish deigy."— %wA ^the Buhop ^Limarkk, on the Tithe Ommm^ 
fion ufdvt 1884. ' 
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thtfkn, '^ HmiRNicis irsis Hi* 
9SAKIQBB8/'' bts oeftfled to enist ; and 
Irish intefciU must toon become as. 
dear to dietOytas they ever were to the 
Irish thonselTes. 

: From the mMQent the Emandpatiiig 
Bill passed into a law> England may 
be said to have been deliyered of a 
luDgdomw The relation in which Ire- 
land stood to her underwent a change 
as greoi as that which tiAes place be- 
Hween the embryo and the infant. 
Henoelbrth a new race has been be* 
gon ; and the colonial ptfrty will be- 
gin tO'feel that identification of into- 
ani with the natives, which will cause 
ikma to consider British protection less 
naoesssry, and conse^oiBntly British 
eodnexion leas important* Thay will 
beoomoy in hcXf Umitcd laiSHMBN*— 
md what that teim bodes, was already 
too recently near to being realised, to. 
sender it neoeiasry more particularly 
to ex|^in its import. 

Could we be sore that the people of 
Ireland, in thdr present altered rela- 
tion to the British government, would 
oontinutt to fed, ss strongly as we do 
ourselves, that the interest of both 
eoanlries rouit be best promoted by 
tfitir continuing united, we should be 
less solicitoos respecting their fiiture 
prospects. But the people of Ireland 
sire heady and enthusiastic, and are 
more retnarinible for the warmth of 
their fediags than for the soundness 
of their judgments. They are easily 
worked upon by representations of thie 
peciriiar resou r ces of thdr country,and 
the degree in which, upon certain con- 
tingendca, these are susceptible of im« 
pfoveaaent; and indeed it would be 
much easier to make such repreaenta* 
tions appear most plausible, than to 
give the people, to whom they misht 
be addreMed, a strong conviction that 
thej were not more spedoiis than de- 
lusive. Hallucinatbns are much more 
eaaily created than dispelled amongst 
an imaginative race, who are fondly 
credukms of national importance, and 

Xly desiivus of national glory, and 
would rather hope even aisaiBBt 
hope, and believe contrary to all pro* 
bability, than aocpiiesce m the repre- 
sentations of those whom they have 
been taught to consider as the oppresa- 
ers of their race, and as having a p( r- 
sonal intereat in their degradation. In 
such a cace, a aong fVom Tommy Moore 
would produce more eff<*ct than an es- 
say from Lord Bacon. 
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But why have we introduced reflec- 
tions such as these into an essay on 
the Dublin University P Because we 
would anticipate the causes, which 
are, we firmly believe, at this moment 
creating that disposition, by which 
Great Britain and Ireland may be 
eventuallv disunited. They stand in 
an alterea relation to each other ; and 
nothing can pevent that alteration 
from generating estrangement and 
leading to antipa^y, but the most 
complete and jimect moral,' and so- 
cial, and political assimilation. We 
know not how this is to be produced, 
otherwise than through the instru-. 
mentality of the Univerrity. England 
no lonaer can depend upon a coloniai 
party for maintsming her connexion 
with Ireland ;— for iluU she must de- 
pend upon the sense entertained of the 
importance and value of that . con- 
nexion. And it deeply concerns her 
that nothing be done which, would 
have the efiect of prmrineiaUiing the 
literature, and giving an exclusively 
nationid character to that institute, 
which was founded not only for. the 
purpose of improving the minds and 
forming the pnnciples of the educated, 
dasses of the Irish community, but of 
causing them to blend with their Eng- 
lish l^thren, and become a unitM. 
people. Instead, therefore, of repell- 
ing the graduates of the Dublin Uni« 
versity, by a cold refusal upon the 
ground of non-residenoe to recognise 
them as upon an academic eqtudity 
with themaelves, the sister institutions 
of Oxford and Cambridge should nu- 
ther seek, by every means in thdr 
power, to draw the connexion closer, 
which from the beginning was intend- 
ed to subsist, and whidi has in fact, 
until of late, subsisted to thdr mutual 
advantage. This they should do, if 
they value the intereats of learmnjg 
and of the empire, more than their 
own monopoly ; and if thev are not 
desirous that the latter diould be pre- 
served, even at a price by which the 
former must be endangered ! 

We would earnestly recommend to 
aU Univerdtiea the expediency of re- 
conddering the system upon which 
thev at present proceed, with a view to 
sued an accommodation to the altered 
drcumstancesof sodety at the present 
day, as may enable them morfr com- 
pletely to fulfil the end of their bdng, 
by Uie promotion, on a larger scale, of 
the objecu for which they were found- 
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ed. Fomeil^r^tlMBVvinii^I J educated 
Uoiv a l i t propcrtimi to tlie irregular- 
^ educated part of the community. 
The mind of the country, which had 
been truly liberalized, by an elaborate^ 
and purifying process of education and 
intercommunion with the wise and 
good, wasdeddedly asoendantthrough- 
out the learned professions, and in the 

Seat council of the nation. At present 
e case is reversed. The irregularly 
and imperfectly educated bear a vast 
proportion to the regularly educated 
partof the community ; snd we Church, 
irhich is tolerably strict respecting the 
qualifications of those admitted into 
holy orders, is the only profession' 
not overran by a species of spurious 
liberalism, the child of conceited ig- 
norance, and the parent of anarchy 
and revolution. Now, this is an evil 
which can never be remedied by any 
enlargement of the limits of our (Jni« 
versities. The commonage of lite- 
rature over which the mind of the 
country has been permitted to range, 
is too boundless for academic endo- 
.aure ; and it is impossible to make col« 
legiate rules either commensurate or 
compatible with that spirit of intellec- 
tual activity which is at present so 
strongly excited, and so universally 
difibwd. Nor can it be denied, that 
the cases are not a few in which self- 
taught men have made attainments, 
which have rarelv been surpassed by 
those whote studies were prosecuted 
under the most favourable circumstan- 
ces within the walls of an university. 

What we, therefore, would, with 
great humility, venture to suggest to 
thelearned persons who preside over our 
venerable seats of learning is this;— 
that they would bestow some attention 
upon devising a plan by which the be- 
nefit and the rank of a regular educa- 
tion may be, as far as possible, extended 
to those who are desirous of obtaining 
them, but who are not so circumstan- 
ced as to be able to do so by residing 
in a University ; that thus some at- 
tempt might be made to raise the stand- 
ard of attainment, and stimulate the 
{>roficiency of those to whom " a little 
earning/' (which they cannot be pre- 
vented acquiring,) might indeed prote 
a ** dangerous thing." Is not the 
forward and presumptuous dogma- 
tism, at present so lamentably preva- 
lent in matters both religious and po» 
litical, at least as much owing to the 
want of proper direction and encou- 



rageinent, as to any trredaimi^le per^ 
versity in the human niind? We 
think 80 ; and we would fain prevent 
it, by looking kind I v, and speaking 
cheerinjgly, 4o those who are struggling 
upwards, unassisted, on the rug^ 
path of literary eminence, and lending 
them a helping hand, and vouchsafing 
diem a gracious hint, where they must 
dtherwise stumble, or be disposed to 
remain stationary. Thus they may be 
induced to carry on their studies to a 
degree of completeness, which would 
obviate much of the mischief likely to 
arise from crude and imperfect acquire* 
ments. Instead of a jealousy towards 
their more regularly graduated breth* 
ren, they would cherish a feeling of 
afileetion and respect ; and if they did 
not themselves arrive at the land of 
promise, tKey would, at all events,, 
oome within sight of it, under circum« 
slices which would dispose than Ur 
pronouncea blessing rather than a curse 
upon those who were more favoured. 

Thus the bad principles which sa 
universally prevail amongst the irre- 
gularly educated, might be, in a great > 
meaaure, prevented ; and the bad feeU • 
ing with which they are disposed to re« 
gard all the regularly educated classes, 
would be altogether removed. A cer« 
tain course of study, which might ea« 
sily be prescribed, and which would 
implv not a superficial, but a tho* 
rot^h acquaintance with much that 
is humanizing and elevating in li* 
terature, and much that is profound 
and ennobling in philosophy, must 
necessarily give rise to an *^ esprit du 
corps" and serve to detach those who 
had made a suitable proficiency in it 
from the ruffian levellers by whom the 
peace of the country is disturbed, and 
its institutions endangered. There 
would thus be multiplied a species of 
lay fraternity, who would make com- 
mou cause with their brethren of the 
University, and serve to break, if not 
torrael, the violence of that formidable 
combination of ignorance, violence, 
and presumption (those Titans of our 
day) by whom they are threatened; 
and who ma^ otherwise prove as ter- 
rible in their hostility, as Uiey are 
abominable in their principles, or 
monstrous in their pretensions. 

But whatever may be thought of 
this latter proposal, neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge need apprehend any loss 
of reputation from the closest and the 
most cordial intercourse and intercom- 
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piili ^fir imiiiiii H^lcrift 
" The Umwernkw/' Buy^ Bi- 
dtm Jtbh, himadf one of its bright* 
est Ihrmg ornaments, " wbicb^ in its 
^ pvodmd Uaber^ the 
gylawinftplntMiA 
ornament of the 
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Lofhis, in Oriental letters rivalled onljr 
bj bis ereat coeval Pocock ; which af- 
terwards sent forth, to shine among 
the foremost of our Augnstan sge, 
Pamel, the chastest of our poets ; 
Swift, the purest of our prose writers ; 
and Berkeley, the first of our meta- 
physicians : which formed, nearly in 
our own time, perhaps within the re- 
collection of some noble Lords who 
bear me, Goldsmith, our most natural 
depictor of life and manners ; Burke, 
the greatest philosophic statesman of 
bis own or any other age or country ; 
—and, why should I not add Grattan, 
the eloquent assertor of his country's 
rights, the parent of Irish independ« 
ence ? — the University, which sent 
forth such men, is not now degenera- 
ting, is not likely to degenerate, from 
her ancient rank and name, and needs 
not blush to be compared with either 
University of England. On this sub« 
jeet, if I speak with more than com- 
mon interest, I speak at the same time 
soberly, advisedly, and from intimate 
acquaintance with the facts. The course 
of study there laid down, the rules of 
discipline there enjoined, are well 
known to me ; and how those studies 
are directed, and how that discipline 
is administered^ under the learned^ 
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abundantly and most satiafactonljr tea* 
tify, were I not restrained by the con* 
sideration that, from early youth, that 
person* has been among the most fa« 
■iMr^and Most coidialof my friends." 
Wbeft it ia coosidcrad thttt tlM Dob^ 
lin University, althon^b founded tmtm 
1593, could not be said to have enjoy* 
ed qi * 
from 
yean 
no pi 
fbrfi 
with 
or of 
pectc 

govei __ 

than fifteen hundred students is confi- 
ded to a provost, and five and twenty 
fellows, by whom also various arduoua 
professorships and offices connected 
with the regimen of the University are 
filled, it wul be seen with how litUe, 
reason, from men so circumstanced,: 
any great exertions in the field of ge« 
neral literature, are to'be expected^ 
And yet, we think, the eloquent enu* 
roeration of great names, whieh we 
bave extracted from the Sjpeeeh of th» 
learned Bishop, and which will live aa 
long as letters endure, were sufiicient 
to wield her from the reproach ot be-' 
ing " the silent sister." To these may 
be sdded, Dodwell and Leland, and 
Husey, Burgh, and Yelvertotf, and 
Flood, and Fitzgibbon, and Curran, 
and Burke, and Plunket, and Magee,t 



• Dr Kyle, Provost of the Dublin University. 

•f We cannot omit extracting the following sketch of the character of Archbishop 
Ma;;ee, from a little pamphlet which appeared some years since in Dublin. The' 
writer, having refuted the calumnies by which his Grace was assailed, thus proceeds : 

** And here I think it unnecessary to insist on what no one who values his own 
character can pretend to deny, Dr Magee*s pre-eminent claim to distinction for learn- 
ing and ability. When in College be was not more remarkable for tlie vigour of his un- 
derstanding than for the goodness of bis heart. His attainments as a scholar were not 
mora calculated to inspire respect, than his warmth and sincerity as a friend, and bis 
courtesy and urbanity as a gentleman, to win and secure esteem and admiration. I 
question whether there ever was an individual in the University so deeply, so nni- 
Tersally, and so permanently beloved. The great powers of bis mind were so libe- 
rally exerted on t»ehalf of others, and his prodigious intellectual superiority, of the 
consciousness of which it was impossible that he should divest himself, sat so easy 
opon him, that those who applied to him for advice or assistance did so with so much 
faith in the cordial and unostentatious generosity of bis nature, that they seemed ra« 
ther to be drawing upon a banking bouse, where they had made a provision to meet 
their demands, than soliciting what depended upon the will of another. And well 
might they be thus confident in their appeals to a heart which beats but for purposes 
of henevoli-nce. There was such an air of frankness in his manner, and his fine coun- 
tenance so sparkled with delight when employed in the service of his friends, that 
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and Hales, nod Grreatesy and Bur- ford or Cambridge ' might wtU be 
rows ; men of whom, aasuredly, Ox« proud ; but upon whom, we suppose. 



they might almost be decehred into the >eUeC.ih«jti)ief were doing him a foroor in 
ffeimitting him to oblige them. His'^eans and opportonities ha?e been flsw com- 
pared with^ those of other men ; bot 1 ventore to say, that if the nniiiber of those 
who, at one time or another, had reason to .acknowledge him as their benefisctor,' 
could be ooUeeted together, they would form a phalanx beiEorehim through which the 
. ^Demies of the EsUdbHshed Church, numerous as thejr are, and who must, of course,* 
be his enen^ies, would find it diflElcult to penetrate. 

; '* In our College the tutors are almost proTerbially kind and generous to their pu- 
^ils. And they ha?e all so much to do, that it is not surprising if they confine them- . 
sd?es to the cue of those of whom they are, in an especial manner, the guardians 
and inetraetors. But it was the peculiarity of Dr Magee that he was felt as an al- 
most unive rsal benefactor. His presence diffused a cheering and a vivifying influ-, 
^nce through the University. As all classes took pride in his talents, so all classes 
claimed the privilege of his patronsge. There were few, from the highest to the 
lowest of either the fellows or students, who would not, almost instinctively, turn to 
him for sympathy or assistance in any case of distress or perplexity. And any appro- 
priation of his services by his own pupils would be resented as a kind of monopoly, 
derogatory to him, and injurious to the University. 

** A severe devotion to abstract science is not always beneficial to the mind. At-' 
tainments, made with difiSculty, are commonly valued beyond their importance. Ac- 
dordingly, many men, eminent for their proficiency in science, have b^en not a little' 
tinged with pedantry, and inflated with pride, even while they were so obviously 
wiUiout any intellectual character upon general subjects, that, without the grade of 
collegiate rsnk, they must sink to a very ordinary level in society. But Dr Magee's' 
profleiency was so rapid, and made with so much ease, the most formidable difllculties 
so speedily vanished before his intuitive sagscity, that his success never hnspired him 
with any inordinate self^ufficiency. His mind was never owrlayed by its vast and 
various stores of knowledge, nor his natural character disfigured by the slightest shade 
of affectation. On the contimry, there ^>peared, in his whole behaviour, somethingt 
so undisguised, something, so transparent something so eminently and intrinsieallyi 
great and ezoelienl, as to render the stamp of academic distinction nugatory and so«< 
perfiuous. Wherever he went, he carried about with him, in the.shining qualities of 
Ms mind, his own credentials. He seemed rather to have come down from somec 
higher sphere, than to have been raised from some lower one to the stetion which he 
occupied. And it was matter of common observation, that the University dedyei^ 
more lustre from its connexion with Magee, than Magee from his connexion with 
the University. 

<* But the sweetest and most engaging instances of his philanthropy, were undou)>t- 
edly those in which he made it his biksiness, and found it his pleasure,' to direct and 
animate by his advice the young men in whom he perceived any remarkable degree 
of ability. While he literally watched over them with the affection of a father, he 
entered into their views, and concerned himself in their interests, with the warmth 
and familiarity of a firiend. Were they desponding, they were dieered ; were they^ 
negligent, they were counselled ; were they straitened by pecuniary difiSculties, re- 
Sef was liberally afforded. Did they experience a difficulty in mastering any of the 
severer sciences, with all the cares and business of his laborious station upon him, 
his sssistance never was withheld. 

** Many are the hours of despondency which hang upon the spirits of the young man, 
who, unsupported by wealth or patronage, is labouring, by the path of academic dis- 
tinction, fdr the attainment of a reputable independence. Fk'equent are the misgi- 
vings which damp his ardour in a pursuit in which health is not seldom irrecoverably 
lost before the object is accomplished. And no one feels, with more poignant bit- 
terness, '* that sickness of the heart which arises from hope deferred."— How often 
has Dr Magee passed, from the sweet privacy of his own domestic circle, to the lone- 
ly room of the pale and wssted votary of science, and banished, by his benignant pre^ 
sence, and his cheerful and animating conversation, the morbid melancholy that was 
preying upon him, and that might otherwise have brought him to an untimely grave ! 
How oiften have the studies, which were abandoned in disgust or despair, been re- 
sumed at his instance, with alacrity and diligence, and ultimately rewarded with a 
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to use Che eloqiienl Unguage of GraU 
tin when speakiig of the great Kir- 
mtn^ " the cune of Swift mnst hare 
fallen/' beotfine they were Iriehmen 
and men of genius, and emfdoyed that 
genius in the serrice of their eountnr. : 

The celihaoy of the fellpwa of tne 
Dublin UniverBity has been a atib- 
jeet much dtadttssed ; and many are 
disposed to oonsidor. Uie restraint thus 
put upon them unwise^ unjust, and 
injurious. The reasons which render • 
celibacy uncomfbvtable and objection- 
able 'are so obTidus^'and have been so 
firMutfitiy before the public, that the 
reader^ we-are persuaded, will excuse 
us for net setting them forth at hurge. 
Would that we could equallV calcu*^ 
late upon his fbrbearanoe, wnile we 
detod the present practice, and offer 
what appear to us concludve argu« 
raenta against any meditated innova* 
tion! 

As the college is intended for the be* 
neflt of the country, so the fellows are 
appointed for the use of the college. 
The first consideration, there£(ire, is 
not what may be most comfortable for 
the one, but what may be most expe* 
dient for the other. We will first state 
the hardship to which the fellow is 
subjected by not being permitted to 
marrr, and next, the grounds upon 
whUn such an injunction may be de* 
lended* 

The man who is a candidate for a 
fellowship, knows yery well the con« 
dition on which alone it can be ob- 
tained. He is, therefore, as it were, 
a purchaser with notice. He cannot 
complain, without being thought un« 
reasonable, of a privation to which, 
with his eyes open, he consented ; and 
his submission to which was indispen* 
sable to his success. So far, we tmnk, 
the regulation is free from the impu« 
tation of injustice. 

But still its actual hardship is com- 
plained of. And whatjis its harddiip? 
Let us suppose a young man to get a 
fellowship at five and twenty. He will, 
in all probability, have the option of a 
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valuable church preferment before ten 
years. That is, before five and thirty 
he may retirefrom eoUegd upon L.1000 
a-year. He is not, then, aasuredly 
too old to be married ; and it curious- 
ly happens, that that is the very pe- 
riod of life that has been fixed upon, 
by one of the wisest men who ever 
lived, as the most suitable in which, 
for those who live in our latitudes, to 
enter into the married state. So mulsh 
for the hflcrdship of the oonditioti^ up- 
on which a young man receives a most 
eligible provision for life, and rank and 
consideration in the world ! 

And now, a word respectiog the ad- 
vantap^esof the present practice. Those 
who have been educated in Dublin 
College will, we believe, all, bear tes- 
timony to the purity and integrity with 
which eveiy thing rdating to ita in- 
ternal administration is conducted. A 
young man from the remotest part of 
Irehmd, friendless and unconnected, 
enters theExamination Hall, and takes 
his seat on die fellowship bench, widi 
a perfect conviction that justice will 
be done him, and that his success will: 
he measured by his deserts, no matter 
who the candidates are, who are con- 
tending against him. And he is never, 
or scarcely ever, disappointed. Should 
he succeed, he owes his success to his 
talents and attainments ; and he must 
needs be proud of a distinction which 
adds so much of character and rank 
to 80 many desirable academic advan- 
tages. To this we are persuade it 
chiefly to be attributed the highly ho^ 
nourable manner in which the junior 
fi^ws discharge their important du- 
ties, and the distinf;uishea ability, as 
well as the strict impartiality, with 
which they adjudicate the honours 
of the University. 

But if the fellows were permitted 
to marry, they would, in all prol^bi- 
lity, have sons and daughters. And 
it IS, also, not a little pioUah le^ that 
the senior fellows woola brewed up* 
on to examine their owv eiildren, as 
competitors, for a pw w lri on for lifo^ 



siieeess by which tbcy never eould be attended but for his generous and inspiiting 
cneooragement I 

*'Why,a»yLord, do I allude to these things ? Not, be assured, in the vain hbpe of 
doing jiisCiee to the charaeter of the Arcfabisbop of Dublin. But. seehig that he is 
made a nark for obloqay, that b^gotiy has unkennelled her pack upo« hhn^Ad that 
seoRi seals the lips of his friends, while calumny excites the dassoifir of bis enemies. 



eontemplated without thinkbg bettv of human natue.' 

VOL. ftCVI. KO. CLT. 



I eould not forbear to o#er my tribute of admiration, poor and uaaeceptable as it is, 
and to bear my feeble testimony to the worth of a man, wfa(»w pIpMiif r Ihave never 
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Ugainst others who had only their ta- 
lentt to reoommeiid tbeeu Now, in 
Boeh a caie^ is striet impartiality to be 
expected^ We trow not The father 
-mho shoold^under such drcmnatances, 
engage to bOf impartial^ would only on 
thatacceunl be the more to be dia- 
trusted. He would but deceive him- 
self, and the truth would not be in 
him. Thu8> the perfect fairness for 
which cellmate ejcaminations are at 
present so honourably distingniahed^ 
would be destroyed, and the whole 
system would ^eedily become corrupt 
and worthless. 

When we consider the allianees that 
would naturally tske place between 
the children of men, whose rank in 
life was the same, and whose taates 
and habits were so Tery similar, we 
can easily conceive the kind of family 
compact that would soon be formed, 
by which the college would be con- 
verted into a dose borough, and its 
influence made use of for the agcpran- 
disement of individuals, whose inte- 
rest, for the time being, might happen 
to be ascendant I 

We can easily conceive a senior 
fellow, having a son and a son-in-law 
at the board, and all called upon to 
examine another son, who is a candi- 
date for the office of junior fdlow ! 
Now, would that be fkir ? Would it 
be decent? Even if relatives so much 
concerned for his interest could be 
impartid, must not such a candidate, 
fW>m the very droumstance of his ac- 
quaintance with them, and knowledge 
of their pecuiiaritiee, have advantages 
in such a contest not possessed by his 
competitors? Or, what amounts to 
nearly the same things must not they 
have a suspicion that there is a bias 
in his favour, and that he does pos- 
sess such advantages ? 

So strongly was this felt, that when 
the son of a senior fellow, (for before 
the late act ihey were permitted to 
marry,) became a candidate for a fel- 
lowship, bis father absented himself 
fh>m the examination ! This baa hap- 
pened when the courses were most 
weighty and important, in which the 
fiither should have examined, and 
which accordingly fell to the lot of 
some junior fellow, whose avocations, 
no matter what may be his abilities or 
his attainments, must have rendered 
it exceedingly difficult for him to be 
so prepared as to do the candidates or 
the collegejustiee ! 

Now, are all these incoHvenkst c es 
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(and they wiU, we think, be aUowed 
to be great, and b]|r whidi the Uni- 
versity must be senously injured,) to 
be incurred, only that young gentle- 
men may be pmiitted to nuttry ten 
years too soon, and thua to vnn the 
luk of doing what might be, as far as 
they are personally eonoemed, an im- 
prudent thing, as well as injurious to 
the best interests of the body which 
conferred upon them opulence and ro- 



Besides, the desire of being mar- 
ried, and aettled in the worUt, ia a 
strong inducement to fellows to ac- 
cept of Cdlege livings, when they 
have ihe option of so doing ; thostbe 
circulation of fdlowships is quicken- 
ed, and young men are advanced and 
pnrovided for, who might otherwise 
sink under a course of laborious pre- 
paration, which, when protracted be- 
yond its usual term, is all but insup- 
portable ;-^hus, also, the country 
psrts of Irdand are furnished with 
able and learned men, who generally 
prove, also, most efficient and exem- 
plary clergymen. B)r this meana one 
part of the mginal intention of the 
foundera of the Univernty ia at pre- 
sent fUflUed, they havis^ proviaed, 
" that wiien the feUows should have 
completed seven years in their office, 
from the time of taking the degree of 
Master of Arts, ihey should be dirala- 
ced fhmi their fellowship, and others 
elected in their room,ybr the bewfit ^t 
the Churdk and the kingdom" 

We had intended (but are prevent- 
ed by the length to which the present 
paper hss already extended,^ to have 
OTOred some remsrks upon the course 
of education pursued in the Dublin 
University. We shall only at present 
observe, raat it would not perhaps be 
unworthy of the attention of the go- 
verning members to consider, whether 
of late years classical learning has been 
suffidently attended to ; and whether 
die moral and theologinl bear a suf- 
ficient proportion to Uie physicsl and 
mathematical parts of the scientifie 
course. 

We know that a dassical medal ia 
awarded, at the termination of hia Col- 
lege studies, to the best answerer in a 
very extended range of Greek and La- 
tin writers, a competent acquaintanee 
with whom implies very considerable 
classical attainments. But this esn 
only benefit the very highest order of 
danical atudoits, as the ooapetitioD 
for the medal ia in €Mt coBfiBsd t» 
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the preminin men, while the with« 
dnwH of premium from the upper 
disses operates to the discouragement 
of dassiail studies Just dien when they 
become most interesting, and ought 
hj all hxT means to be promoted. 

It would also be well worthy of be- 
ingy if possible, specifically ascertein* 
ed^ whether the inereAse which has 
tiken place in the courses of physics 
and mathematics has been productiTe 
o^ not of any very decisive advantage. 
Hss the average knowledge of the stu- 
daits in general been increased or di- 
ttinlshed since the course became more 
difieult and extended ? Has thean« 
swering, on the whole, been better or 
worse r We wdl know that Indivi- 
duals, who possess suffident of talent 
and energy to master cM the diflScnl- 
des whicn at present lie in their way, 
must be superior, in point of actual 
attainment, to their predecessors, who 
were called upon to conquer no such 
difficulties. But we also know, that 
there are man j who will be discoura* 
ged from making any attempt to ^in 
even a very moderate degree of scien- 
tific information, from the very hope- 
lessness of overcoming, what appear 
to them aa insuperable impediments. 
Seeing clearly that they cannot aooom- 
pliah all, they are disneartened from 
endeavouring to aceomolish any thing; 
and, like the Indian woo was caught 
in the rapids of Niagara, and who, 
when he found all his e€Rnrts to stem 
the tide unavailing, lay down in his 
boat, and, with his pipe in his mouth, 
suffered himself, most composedly, to 
be predpiuted down the cataract, they 
learn to acquiesce in a kind of " fat 
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contented ign<»rance" of those tilings, 
the value of whidi they are re^y 
enough to admit, but wfawh had never 
been presented to them except under 
such an aspect as rendered the attain»i 
ment even of a moderate acquaintance 
with them, apparently as iminucticabld 
as it was confessedly important 

But we must not be ted out of our 
depth, or trespass lommt on tiie pa- 
tience of the reader. Webaveendea* 
voured, in the pseceding pages, to 
sketch the history, detail the resula« 
tfons, and estimate the worth, m the 
Dublin University. We have done so, 
because it appears to us especially im« 
portant, that at the present time it 
should be known and valued; andboi* 
cause we were anxious to point out 
not only the degree in which it has 
been hitherto serviceable to the cause 
of literature, but the still greater de- 
gree in which it is capabfe of being 
made so. Our 8up;gestions may be 
crude, they mav be impracticable; but 
they are ofii^red in the sincerest spirit 
of ^ood will towards an institution, 
which we have ever venerated and lo^ 
ved, bv which the intentioos of its 
royal founders have been already so 
much more tiian ftdfiUed— which can 
number amongst its sons some of the 
brightest ornaments of the pulpit^ 
the senate, and the bar, which have 
ever illustrated any age, or adorned 
any countrv — and whioi seems desti- 
ned, if justice be done it, to accom- 
plish still higher ol^ects, snd to make 
national improvement and national re- 
nown subservient to the union, the 
glory, the happiness, and the prosper 
rity of the empire. 



SXBTCHBS or ITALT AND THI ITALIANS, WITH EXMARXS ON ANTIQUITIES 

AND FINE AET8.— Om/lntiedL 



XLIII. THE TINMAN OF NAPLES. 



Tub romantic adventures of the 
Neapolitan painter, Antonio Solario, 
better known under the name of *^ II 
Zingaro," (tiie Tinman,) are worth 
reoordinff, as, although an able artist, 
and welT known in Rome, Bolo«;na, 
and Venice, he is not mentioned by 
Vasari or Btldinueci. The son of an 
artiaan at Chieti, in the Abruzsi, he 
came to Naples early in the fifteenth 
century to exercise the trade of his 
£iUhcr, and was occasionally employed 
in the house of Colantonio del Fiore, 
one of the most celebrated painters of 



his time. Here he saw snd loved the 
artist's daughter, and so ardent was 
his attachment, that he had the teme- 
ritv to demand her in marriage of her 
father. Colantonio, although a dis- 
tin^ished and wealthy man, betrayed 
no irritation at this audacious propo* 
sal, which appeared rather to amuse 
than offend nira, and, without posi- 
tively rejecting it, told the tinman that 
he would give him his daughter in 
marriage whenever he became sa good 
a painter as her father. The ena- 
moured artisan was not dismayed by 
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the condidon, and demanded time for 
its performance. Colantonio gave him 
ten years, and eren promised that du« 
ring that period his daughter should 
notnuoxy. Thisaingnlur agreement 
soon becme the talk of Naples, and 
even of the NetpoUtan court, where 
it is said to havelbeen ratified in pre- 
sence of Qoeen Maiguerite, and the 
Princess Joanna. The enterprising 
tinman, attracted by the celebrity of 
Lippo d' Almasi^ departed for Bologna^ 
and studied in that school with such 
ability and perseTerance, that in a few 
years he made great progress in paint* 
ing and design. Ere long, the name 
oi *'l\ Zingaro" became celebrated 
throi^ont Lombardy, and after seven 
years of study at Bologna, he surpass* 
ed his teacher, and proceeded to the 
other jchods of Italy in quest of hi^h« 
er talent. He worked in the atteliers 
of the most distinguished masters at 
Florence, Ferrara, Rome, and Venice, 

^ud after the expiration of nine years 

M- / ^^^ months, he returned to 
ITap fcs duy ng the reign of Joanna II. 
A nobleman, whose portrait he had 
painted, presented him to the queen, 
and he besought her acceptance of a 
small picture of the Madonna and In« 
fant Saviour, surrounded with angels, 
which Signorella says is still in exist- 
ence. At the same time, to the great 
astonishment of the court, he declared 
himself II Zingaro della Promessa. 
His professional ability was farther 
proved by a portrait of the queen, 
which added greatly to hb reputation* 



His royal patroncsssent for Colantonio, 
and asked his o^ion of the two pic- 
tures, without naming the artist. 
Struck with admiration, he admow- 
ledged with generous frankness his 
own inferiority to the painter of those 
pictures, whom he pronounced the 
ablest artist of his time. On this 
avowal, the Zingaro, who was con- 
cealed in the apartment, etepped for- 
ward, and claimed the performance of 
the agreement. Colantonio was infi* 
nitdy surprised by the discovery, and 
after having ascertained that the pic« 
tures were really executed by the tin-* 
man, gave his consent to the marriage. 
He was censured hj some of his con- 
nexions for bestowing his daughter 
upon a man of such mean origin : '' I 
marry her," he replied, ** to no tin- 
man, but to Solano the Painter." The 
professional ability, and the romantic 
attachment of II zingaro, which name 
adhered to him through life, rapidly 
increased his reputation, and from the 
period of his marriage he was much 
employed. He introduced his wife's 
portrait and his own into the altar- 

?iece of San Pietro in Arcno at Naples. 
)ominici praises his Descent from the 
Cross in the church of San Domenico 
Maggiore, and coronares it with the 
best pictures of Albert Durer, who 
flourished a century later. The Zin- 
garo excelled principally in heads, 
which he coloured admirably, and in 
a stvle resembling that of Titian. He 
died in 1455. 
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I HAVE just returned home laugh- 
ing from a tragedy, and I hasten to re- 
cord the joke while yet fresh in re- 
membrance. The piece was not wiUi- 
out merit ; the author had introduced 
all the customary tragic matadors, the 
performers were by no means deficient 
in ability, and some of the situations 
were new and happily conceived. The 
leading characters were two faUiers in 
deadly feud ; a son and daughter of 
the onedeeplv in love with the daugh- 
ter and son of the other ; and one jNur 
of lovers even privately married. Du- 
ring several acts, the confiict of wild 
and lawless passions was pourtrayed 
with abundant vehemence, and at 
length the irrecondkble hatred of the 
fathers interposed such invincible oh- 



stacles to the happiness of the loving 
pairs, that no remedy remained but 
the assassination of the two obstinate 
old men, which catastrophe they ac- 
cordingly wrought upon each other to 
the great delight of the spectators, who 
applauded long and loudly. 

MHien the curtain fell, the applause 
was renewed, and accompanied with 
cries of Fuora ! Fuora ! which conti-i 
nued until the happy couples crept 
before the curtain, made tneir obei- 
sance, and disappeared. The people, 
however, were not yet satisfied: the 
clapping of hands continued, with 
loud cries of / morti ! (the dead men !) 
who were at length compelled to make 
their appearance and their bows. The 
specutors cheered them with shouts 
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of " hravi i morti /" and die applause 
continued a consideraUe time, during 
which the dead men were obliged to 
remain in yiew. The zest of this joke 
can, however, only be felt in all its 
ibroe by those who hare been accua* 
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tomed to the hearty Bravo ! Bravi ! of 
the Italians, and to such the applica- 
tion of this emphatic mark of appro- 
bation to the dead is indescribably lu« 
dicrous. 

GOXTHE. 



XLV. VENBTIAN COMKDT* 



At length I can truly say that I have 
seen a comedy. The actors of St 
Luke's theatre performed this evening, 
*<LeBaruj8re Chiozzotte;" which title 
may be rendered into " Life at Chios- 
za, a well-known suburb-island of 
Venice, inhabited by sailors and boat- 
men. The characters consist of the 
Chiozzians, their wive9, sisters, and 
daughters; and the peculiarities of 
these people, their impetuous but na- 
tural manners, their slang- terms, their 
every-day sayings, doings, and deal- 
ings in amity, rivalry, and hostility, 
are faithfully and admirably pourtray- 
ed and contrasted. I had, the day be- 
fore, been at Chiorza, and the lan- 
^;uage and other characteristics of the 
mbabitants were still so fresh in my 
memory, that I was enabled to follow 
the spirit of the plot, although many 
of the allusions were not intelligible 
to me. In the first scene, the females 
of Chiozza are discovered on the har- 
bour-quay, sitting before the houses, 
and employed in sewing, knitting, and 
spinning. A young fellow passes by, 
iiid greets one of them more pointed- 
ly than the others, whose jealousy 
pomptly breaks out in remarks and 
innuendos, which provoke retort, and 
■re thus gradually sharpened into 
taunts and reproaches. One rudeness 
succeeds and surpasses another, until, 
at length, one of the most vehement 
^eakers Uirows a galling fsct in her 
neighbour's teeth; and now ensues 
kma and vehement abuse, which, by 
ludicrous gradations, rises into point- 
ed insult, and at length terminates in 
personal violence, which attracts the 
notice and active interference of the 
police. The second act, opens in the 
police-office, where the actuary pre- 
sides instead of the absent PodesU, 
who, as a nobleman, must not be per« 
■onified on the stage. The actuary, 
who is enamoured of one of the Chiozza 
fsar-ones, contrives to give a privateau- 
dience to each of the aggrieved psrties ; 
and when t^te-i-t^te with his favour- 
ite, instead of recdring her evidence, 
avails himsplf of the opportunity to 



declare his passion. During this tend- 
er 'e£Pusion, another female, in love 
with the actuary, and prompted by 
jealous misgirings, bursts angrily into 
the room, followed by the exasnera* 
ted lover of the other girl. All the 
others now rush upon the stsge eti 
masse, reproaches and retorts fiy in 
all directions, and the police-office, 
like the quay of Chiozza, exhibits 
the ndse and confusion of Babel. 
In the third act, the discord reaches 
its climax, and the joke terminates 
with an abrupt and rather common* 
place denouement The happiest con« 
ception of the author ia developed in 
the stammering articulation of an old 
saUor, whose difficulties of utterance 
are humorously contrasted with the 
fluency of his laughing, chattering 
neighbours. He cannot utter a sen- 
tence without sbme preparatory work- 
ings of the lips, hands, and arms ; and 
as he cannot even thus accomplish 
more than a few words, he has accus- 
tomed himself to a serious and laconic 
brevity of phrase, which gives a sen- 
tentious and oracular solemnitv to all 
he utters, thus admirably balancing 
and contrasting with the lively, head- 
long, rapid diction of the others. No 
small portion, however, of my gratifi- 
cation, arose from the loud and joyous 
sympathv of the lower class of spec- 
tators, who were delighted to see them- 
selves so naturally personified, and ac- 
companied this uvely farce from be- 
ginning to end with shouts of laugh- 
ter and applause. The performers ao- 
n' ted tliem selves admirably. The 
actress, especially> was bewitch- 
ingly natural, and indeed the women, 
collectively, pourtrayed this scene of 
every-day lire at Chiozza, with won- 
derful truth of tone> look, and ges- 
ture. This comedy, compounded of 
such slender matenais, and yet so eU 
fective, does great credit to the inge- 
nious author, Goldoni. It is written^ 
throughout, with a practised hand, 
and shews a deep knowledge of what 
ii termed the " trick of the stage." 

GOSTHI. 
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XLVl. NIGHT tOMOt Of THB VEKETIAH BOATMN. 



I HATS thiaeTeiiiDglietfd the eele« 
brated melody to which the Venetutt 
boa^nea ting the terses of Taaso and 
Ariosto. This night-music must be 
bespoken, as the practice is now of rare 
occurrence, and nearly obsolete. I en* 
tered a gondola by moonlight, accom- 
panied bj two 8ingen» one at the head« 
the other at the sl^n of the boat, 
where they began to sing alternate 
Teraes. Tfaie melody, wiUiwoidiRous- 
aeau has made us acquainted, is a mo* 
notonous and declamatory modula* 
tion, somewhat resembling recitativo; 
the lone and measure occasionally vac 
xyiMf with the sulQect of the verse. I 
was mformed, that when these night* 
801^ were in general practice, an un- 
employed boatman, while sitting on 
the quay, or in lus gondola, would 
sing some welUnown verse o^Tasso^ 
to tne popular melody, and in tones 
so loud and dirilUng, as to reach £w 
over the stiU 8«iriiikoe of the waters. A 
distant boatmaii, catching the air aad 
words, would then respoi^ with ihe 
foUowiog verse; the first singer i^ 
joined with the succeeding lines^ nd 
the layoff voices fell like echoea on 
the ears of listeners* These songa 
were often continued all night, witj^ 
o«t any fiettiffuo to the nnformer ; and 
the farther th^ stood from each other, 
at any practicaUe distance, the nwNre 
enchanting wee the e^t lo the heaiv 
&n who pkced themselves in the min^ 
die distance to^ listen with advantage. 
T6 demonstrate this efl^, tiiesingas 
landed with me on the shoie of the 
Giudecca* %nd took their pentiMia at 



the proper distance from each other, 
while I paced backwards and forwards 
between them, so timing my walk as 
to leave the one when he began to sing, 
and approach the other, whose com- 
mencement was again the signal for 
my return to the first sin^r. By this 
process, the sense and object of these 
melodies became at once intelligible. 
The effect of the aiiBwering voices 
ifrom the disUnce was singularly im- 
pressive : They sounded, not mourn- 
fully, but complainingly, and yet they 
affected me almost to tears. I attri- 
buted this sympathy to the sadden- 
ed tone of my feelings at the mo- 
ment ; but the old boatman remarks 
ed, " h singolare come quel canto in- 
tenerisce, e molto piu quando h piu 
ben canUto." 

He wished, he said, that I could 
hear the women of Malamocoo and 
Paleatrina sing ^e verses of Tasso to 
this and similar melodies, and farther 
told me, that it was their wont to sit 
at evening on the sea-shore when their 
husbands ware fishing in the disunc^ 
and sing these songs in tones loud 
enough to reach the fishermen, who 
answered them in the intermediate 
verses. There is something at onee 
beautiful and touching in thie inlei>- 
course of affection %cnxA the waters 
of the Adriatic ; and the simple note* 
of these melodies, which, in the work 
of Rousseau, are so meagre and unaa^ 
tisfactory, acquire life and eh a r ae t e r 
when thus «ployed by two distairt 
and solitary beiaga lor purposea of 
qrmpathy. Goxtux. 



XLT». nOMAM JUSTICE. 



t wiTNis3m»* % few w«eka since, 
Una exeoAlM* of a VMudettf in ikie 
Fbzza del Fsfolo* He was a hand* 
soeae young maA> Med Uttlo nMie 
tfiaa twentv, aiA haa been employed 
as « model hy the German artialB. 
SiAce the cownaieskMs oC hie crime he 
had rssMled im a small town between 
Rosae and Najpl^ and had ktel v vom- 
lured to return, thinking probably that 
the murder waaiorgotten. Aboat this 
tjooe, however, the Romaft pelict had 
determined lo make an example, and 
the ^Ebnder was arrested ana 
cuted« HiaaHine had been 



ted by signal treadiery towards hik 
victim, with whom he had beea so- 
lemnly recMiciled, and yet immedlat«F 
ly after, when invited by the other to 
his house, he hasdy stabbed bin in 
the back. It ia the practice in Rome 
la heighten Uie agoniea of a e rimin a ^ 
by the excitement ^imaginary terrors. 
The fatal sentence ia not revealed to 
him until the night before ita execift- 
tfton. Suddenly, and at midni^ he 
ia conducted to a room hui^ with 
Uaek drapery; a skdeton, hoUinga 
seythe ana hour-gtass^ alMtaifton the 
wifl» whik^ itlheiMM teelM^ A^deep 
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From thbnioiiieBt, howarer, to the 
JMt of his exuteooe, tht offimder ia 
coBstastfy fttteaded by hit ** oomlbrt- 
cr." ThMecomforterSy who are marie* 
od, and are usually penona of high 
rank, avail themadvia of theae oppor- 
tonitiea to perform a mfiitonona aad 
aeoeptable eernce, thinking probably 
that tboy can thereby expiate their 
own oflroeea. Barlv on the mcnmii^ 
of exeeation aeveral maaked indin* 
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dnalfj some of whom are naoally men 
of rank« walk Ihreoah the city with 
boxea, and eollect anna to the oon« 
demned coriminaL The amount thus 
cdleoted ia given to the relatifea of 
the snflSerer by way of compensation 
llor their lose, and they are moreover 
conveyed before the hour of execution 
beyoim the dty walla> and jpnovided 
wnh meala for the day, to aave them 
ftom aH risk of witneaiing a spectacle 
80 trying to their feelmga. The gal* 
Iowa is erected the previous evening 
in the Piasta dd Popolo, and g)uid^ 
cd throughout the night bv Sbirri; 
and the doorway of one of the conti* 
mma houses is hung with Uack^ that 
die delinquent may receive there the 
Sacrament immedittely before bis exe> 
cation. On the following moming> I 
iMind the entire piaisa crowded with 
people. The criminal, envebped in 
an old cloak, was brought in a cart to 
the doorway hung with black, through 
which he passed into the house, and 
fanmediatdy afler his descent, the cart 
was crowded with spectators. After 
the Saeramoit had been administered^ 
the condemned man was led to the 
gsDowB. He mounted the ladder, and 
toe executioner, after fixing the rope^ 
called out to him— ^< Credisnetuin Jesu 
Christo?" The crhninal answered in 
the ailrmative, the hangman pushed 
him from the ladder, and stepped upon 
Ms shouMers to accderate nis death. 
Then slidiiw down the rope, he em« 
braced and kissed the dead man, ac- 
cording to cstaWshed custom, and 
in nroof that he had entertained no 
■M&ee towards the criminaL The 
fiae proportions of the body were now 



admired and commented en by the 
surrounding Romans, many of whom 
exclaimed— *' Che bel morto!" after 
which they asked the foreigners pr^ 
sent how thej liked the ceremony, 
(come piece, &c.) ; and now the blind 
poor proceeded through the streets of 
Home, describing the unction with 
whidi the criminal had prepared him^ 
self fat death, and the fortitude dis- 
played in his last moments. 

A fine young man, who succeeded 
the deceased as model to the German 
artists, has also a deed of blood upon 
his conscience, but has hitherto esca- 
ped the bands of justice. He was 
watching a party of men playing at 
the poDular game of akittles, when a 
quand arose among the players. The 
spectator interfored, and one of the 
narties, drawing his knifo,rushed upon 
nim. Evading the Uow, he seixed 
aoe of the massive skittles, dashed out 
the brains of the aggressor, and took 
refuge hi a diurdi, where no sbirri 
dar^ to follow him. The German 
painters, solidtous to preserve theii 
moddy disguised him in the costume 
of a bullock-driver, and brought him 
to the Piaaaa d'£spagna, where he 
was safo i>om the grasp of the police. 
Contentii^ himseli with the limits of 
his sanctuary, he has married and aet- 
tled there. Meanwhile, the German 
artists are making interest to obtain 
his pardon. The modd employed by 
the French academy has also signat* 
ised himadf by more than one muv- 
der. He haa some knowledge oi the 
art of pottery, and knowa how to set a 
stove, which is a talent of great rarity 
in Rome. While fixing a stove in my 
apartment last winter, he gave me a 
copious detail of three murders he had 
committed, and in which, he assured 
me, that he had been implicated by 
circumstances beyond his controL One 
of die slain had left a son, whom he 
had adopted and maintdned. " I 
know well," hecondudcd, ''that soma 
time or other, the boy will sUb me ; 
but it matters no^ I shall dways bea 
fjMher to him." 

MomiTX. 



XLVin. aOMAH BBOOAftS. 



Thb houseless wretch, who has no 
ocbcr rcsonroe upon earth, H sure to 
by undertakii^ a 



pilgHinage to the Holv City, in whidl 
the lucrative professions of singing, 
pnying, and begging, are practised 
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wHbont kiteniiission. There he is 
•ore to obtain a pordoti of soup and 
bread at noon in every monastery ; and 
the faster he coa airsilow his soup and 
run from convent to convent, the more 
•oup he will get. It is hidicroua to 
see the beggars every day at noon car* 
rying their soup-jugs^ and running like 
mad along the streeu. This practice 
proves the want of a better system 
and a better police ; but it is not un- 
pleasing to reflect that there is one 
place on earth where the utterly poor 
and destitute cannot perish with hun* 
ger. Here^ too, the beggar emoys ex« 
traordinary privileges ; and, however 
ragged and disgusting in appearance, 
he can enter with impunity the most 
brilliant Cafes when crowded with 
wellodresscd people, walk round the 
circle, and address his petition to each 
individual. A negative is usually ez« 
pressed by the phrase, " Non c'^ 
niente \" (I have nothing for von.) 
Should the b^ar persevere, he is 
never harshly mmiissied, but is given 
to understand by the words, " Iddio 
vi provedera !" (God will provide for 
you !) that he has nothing to expect 
The usual formida of mendicants v, 
" Date qualche cosa per i'amor di dio I" 
(Give something for God's sake i) and 
this <^date qualche cosa," is eternally 
resounding m the ears of strangers in 
every quarter of Rome. Some beggars 
are extended on the groimd, exhaust* 
ed, and apparently in the very ''article 
of death, ' and yet still soliciting relief 
from the passengers. Others merely 
extend their palms, and withdraw them 
in silence when repulsed with a "non 
c'e niente !" Most of the Roman beg* 
gars exhibit mutilated limbs, and not 
m few of them were delibentely i^ju* 
red in infancy bv ibeir parents, for the 
purpose of making them oljects of 
charity : thus preserving them alike 
from the risk of want and the dreaded 
miseries of labour. The Romans dread 
the fatigue of labour more than con« 
tempt, disease, or even death itself. 
For every exertion they exact an ex- 
tra vajgant remuneration, and after per* 
forming the most trifling service, tney 
complain long and grievously of the 
fatigue it has cost them. With this 
deeply rooted aversion from labour of 
every kind, it is not wonderful that 
many of them rejoice in their mutila- 
tions, and prefer the passive trade of 
begging to every useful occupation. 
So far, indeed, is this hatred of labour 



carried, that aone moldicahta do not 
hesitate to assign it as the ground of 
theirdaim upon your compassion. One 
of them, a robust young fellow, who 
walks about in a black coat, thus words 
his petition for alms, " Sono cascato 
dalla scala di pigrizia, ed ho roito il 
bracdo !" (I have fallen fh>m the lad- 
der of idleness, and broken my arm.) 
Many people are so much amused with 
the naive sincerity of this de^oible 
plea, that they give the fellow a trifle 
for his honesty in confessing a motive 
which moat beggars endeavour to mask 
under deception uid falsehood. A 
sturdy and powerful youth of nineteen, 
whom I see every morning on the 
Corso, holds out a lam^, stiff hand^ 
and shouts wiUi the lungs of a stentor, 
** Non son buono per fatiguare I" (I 
am not able to work !) '' date mi quaL 
che cosa per I'amor di dio I" 

The income of these beggars bean a 
relative proportion to their outward in- 
firmities. One of the most distin* 
guished is a well*dressed> corpulenty 
and jovial-looking man, without legs, 
who crawls dsily about the Corso, tind 
by mi rely holding out his hat, obtains 
a donation from almost every passen- 
ger. This mendicant is so well pro- 
vided for by the want of his 1^, that 
many hundreds of the fraternity re- 
gard with envy a mutilation so obvioua 
and so productive. Conscious of his 
advantages, he says it is better to be 
envied than pitied, looks the picture 
of contentment and good cheer, and 
discusses politics, wind, and weather^ 
with the residents on the Corso, who 
regard him as a sort of neighbour. 
Another thriving beggar is a dwarf 
named Bajocco, who daily posts him- 
self before the Grecian Cofleehouse in 
the Strada Condotti. Nature has been 
but a step-mother to this poor fellow, 
and yet his manifold infirmities and 
deformities have proved a moat pro- 
ductive capital to him through life. 
In stature a dwarf, and with huids and 
feet strangely deformed, he appears ra- 
ther a moving mass of flesh than a hu- 
man being. He has nevertheless reach- 
ed the advanced age of eightv years, 
and calls himself the poor antt^e Ba- 
jocco, an epithet which falls strangely 
upon ears to which the usual associa- 
tion of the word antique is familiar. 

There is also in Rome a class of pri- 
vileged beggars, who rattle large cop- 
per boxes, and collect alma for the 
souls of the poor in purgatory, on the 
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amount of which they receive a per 
centage from the monks who employ 
them. For this senrice, such heggars 
are selected as are most disBgorcd by 
diseise or mutilation, or 8uoh< as, from 
their cadavenms appeaianee, look like 
ambassadors from purgatory, sent back 
to earth to plead the cause of their feU 
low suflfbrers. These ghastly objects 
entreat your compassion for " le poi>ere 
animebeftedette ae) purgatorio," and in 
tones which become more hdlow and 
sepulchral as the day advances, until 
in the evening they are hoarse and ex- 
hausted with unceasing repetition. 

According to Romish dogma, death 
brings no relief from suffering, and all 
good Catholics believe that prolonged 
tortures await the unfortunate soul 
which has left no provision on earth 
to purchase release. This prevalent 
bdief readily opens the hearts and 
purses of the benevolent when peti- 
tioned to remember thesufiering souls 
of the poor, and thus the priests obtidn 
their dues from the most destitute of 
the diseased poo^ through the sympa- 
thy of the Hving. Even the poorest 
b^gars will often bestow their last 
copper coin upon this work of Chris-> 
tian charity. 

Amongst the various stratagems of 
mendicity in Rome, is one practised 
by these agents of the monasteries, 
which makes so powerful an appeal to 
the strongest feehngs of human nature, 
that it rarely fdls to extort a contri- 
bution even from the most destitute. 
Two beggars, man and woman, place 
themselves at some distance from each 
otber, and sing in hoarse and power- 
ful voices alternate versei of a tre- 
mendous death-song, supposed to be 
chanted by the dead in purgatory, 
'fhe aged father beseeches his survi- 
ving son, the deceased son his survi- 
ving mother, dead youths and maid- 
ens their surviving brothers and sis- 
ters, to sacrifice a small sum for the 
peace of their departed souls, and 
thereby to prove their a£fectionate re- 
mcmbraDce of the dead, and their ear- 
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nest denre to atone for any unkind- 
ness or neglect towards them during 
life. As this awful appeal to the af- 
fections and the conscience may be 
heard half the length of a street^ there 
are many listeners, and amongst them 
net a few, who, having lost near rela- 
tives, are effectually reached by this 
impcMin^ formula. There are indeed 
few families in Rome which have not 
the loss of a member to mourn for, 
who was either beloved during life, or 
became dear after death, and for whose 
benefit the survivors would eagerly 
make any sacrifice. And here is a re- 
medy provided to meet this strongest 
Teaming of huroannature; toalleviate 
heart-rendina smrrow; to bring healing 
to the wounded conscience. No sea^ 
lous and warm-hewrted Catholic can 
resist such an appeal. Windows are 
opened in all directions for the pass^e 
of contributions, and the mites of the 
poor, carefully folded in paper, are 
handed to the hoarse and greedv •col- 
lectors, who receive them with ill-con- 
oealed exultation, and drop them into 
their copper boxes. These huge re* 
ceptacles are emptied every night into 
the treasury of some convent, whidi 
deritcs a luxurious support by thus 
preying upon the sympathies of be- 
reaved and mourning relatives. 

Of^n have I heard the hoarse voices 
of two collectors resounding from each 
end of the short street in which I re- 
side. Their cry is, ** lo sono la tua 
ntiidre," &c., or, " lo sono la tua so* 
rella," &c (I am thy mother, or I 
am thy sister, and suffering in purga« 
tory.) These awful words, uttmd in 
deep and hollow accents, which seem 
to issue from the tomb itself, are well 
adapted to call up a vivid recollection 
of loved and lost relations in the minds 
of the desolate survivors. The success 
of this ingenious device was never- 
failing. I never looked out of my win- 
dow without witnessing the donations 
of my devout neighbours to these 
truly privileged mendicants. 

MoaiTZ. 



XUX. FIUCISSXMA NOTTX* 



In northern Europe we may, with- 
out impropriety, say good night ! to 
departing friends at any hour of dark- 
ness ; but the Italians utter their Fe- 
Udssima Notte only once. The ar- 
rival of candles marks fhe division 
between day and night, and when they 
•re brought in, the Italians thus sa- 



lute each other. How impossible it 
is to convey the exact properties of a 
foreign Unguage by translation ! Every 
word, from the highest to the lowest, 
has a peculiar significance, determin- 
able only by an accurate knowledge 
of national and local attributes and 
peculiarities. Gosthx. 
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t. YHS PAf AL ailAJU>8» 



I STOOD the other day on MoBte 
GaTftllo while the P>Pftl Guards were 
drilled hy a yonng officer, who took a 
world of pains, and gave the word of 
command with great vehemenceof tone 
and gesture. At length iiis persere^ 
ranee exhausted the patSence of his 
men, one of whom, stepping forward 
from the ranks, thus questioned his 
oommander. — " Ma qusindo finisce ata 
etoria ?" (When will this story he fi- 
nished ?) " HavoA moment's patience, 
my son 1" replied his Q&cex ; " we 
shall soon hare done." The soldier 
fell hack into his place, the exercise 
proceeded for a few seconds, and the 
men were dismissed. 



On another occasum, I saw a soldier 
arrive on the ground uid faU into the 
ranks when the drill was meatly over* 
'< Why do you come so late, my son ?' 
eoquired the officer. " I have heen 
hearing mass/' replied the soldier. 
'^ Very well, my son 1" rejoined his 
commandar, and (Nroceeded to drill his 
men. In Rome, a soldier is styled 
" Signer Sddato," hy the lower classes. 
The situation of a private in the 
Papal Guard is esteemed a desirable 
provision, and candidates for the ap- 
{Nointment address petitions to tne 
Pope. 



LI. THB VATICAN. 



' IttfioDibiM Vatia&llooi»mi«ni pm Mtandit I aaAt 



la nOfu Baitii.''.^TACiTi7S. 



Ths highest splendour and the low« 
est poverty come here in contact The 
immeasurable palace of the Vatican, 
and the enormous Basilica of St Peter, 
are hemmed in by narrow filthy streets, 
and wretched hovels. The unfortu* 
nate inhabitants of this pestilentid 
district are chained there by their ne- 
eessities, and look forward to each re* 
turning summer with a foreknowledge 
dut its malignant fevers and epide« 
mics will be fatal to no small portion 
of their number. The poisonous at- 
mosphere of this quarter compels the 
Pope to abandon the Vatican palace 



at the commencement of the hot see« 
son, when he removes to his pleasant 
summer mansion on the Quirinal hill, 
the air of which is the most salubrious 
in Rome. In some streets near the 
Vatican, the malaria is so deadly in 
the summer nights that the poor in- 
habitants dare not sleep in their houses 
during that season. A young artist 
finom Dresden lately perished here. 
Presuming too mucn upon his youth 
and vigorous constituticm, he took 
k)dgings here in the summer, and fell 
a sacrifice to his i 



LII. ROMAN raorXEBS. 



I provvrbi 
Elpensier 



pensieii non riflwoiXK 



Ouardatt da Alcfaimista povero. 
Da Medico ammalato, 
Da subita collera. 
Da matto attixzato. 
Da can, che non abbaja. 
Da uom, che non parla. 
Da opinion de' Giudici, 
Da dubitation de' Medict, 



DtL recipe de Spezian^ 
Da cetera dc^ notari. 
Da maltzie oe donne. 
Da lagrime de^ puttane^ 
Da bagm c^' fiiercantl. 
Da nBori di case. 
Da serve ritomata. 
Da fanr di popolo. 



I fatti sono mascb} e le parole fbnme. 
La donna ride quando puole, e piange qnmdo vuole. 
Una bella donna e Finfemo delT anima, e fi purgatoriv ddh TiOiSr 
Moglie e Magistrate dal Cielo h destinato. 
Chi pigBa moglie per denari, spesso sposa Hte e gmu* 
Chi non vuol entrar in guai, non pign moglie mai. 
Femma, Vine, e CavaBo, mercsnzu di faJtbT 
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As we hid betn in houi, now linked in haaid. 
New Lemnonth and the Chenots left behind^ 
Homeward 'twas ours along the Tweed to wind« 
Through the Arcadia oi our own sweet land ; 
Vainly would words pourtray my feelings^ when, 
(Long dreary months of separation past^ 
Fate gave thee to my longing arms at last. 
And made me the most blessed among men.— 
Accept these trifles, lovely and beloved. 
And haply, in the days of ether years. 
When he, who pennM them, sees thee not, nor hears. 
Thou mayst retrace this tablet, not unmoved, 
Idhr Catherine ! who throush trials constani ^rored, 
Wnich, while they woke thy soom, yet ooel thee tcais. 

NOt I*— MXL&OflB ABBBT* 

Summer wis on Ihee— tibe meridian tight— 
And, as we wandered thnragh thy odumned aisles, 
Decked all thy hoar magnificenoe with smiles. 
Making the rugged soft, the {^oomy bright ; 
Nor was refieelion from my breast apart. 
As domb our steps thy lone and loftv stair. 
Till, gained the summit, ticked in silent air 
Thine ancient clock, as 'twere thy throbbing heart ; 
Monastic grandeur and baronial pride 
Subdued, the former half, the latter quite. 
Pile of King David ! to thine altar's site. 
Full many aibotstep guides, and long shall guide ; 
Wheve those are met, who met not save in ^ht. 
And DouglM tUepB with Evers, side by side! 

NO. n.— ▲BBOTSVOaiK 

The calm of evening o'er the dark pine wood 

Lay witi^ an aureate ^ow, as we expk>red 

Thy cUssie predncts, hallowed Abbotaford I 

And at Uiy pooreh in admiration stood : 

We fdt thou wert the work, the abode of Hin 

Whose fkme hath shed a lustre on our sge ; 

The migfatieitt of the migh^ !— o'er whose page 

Thousands shall hang, until Time's eye grow dim ;-« 

And then we thought, when shall have passed away 

The millions, now pursuing Life's career, 

And Scott himsdr is dust— how, Ungerhig hers^ 

Pilgpms from all the lands of eaith shall stray 

Amid thy massy ruins, and survey 

The sceneo around, with rtverential fear 4 

MO. UI.— DBTBUBOH ABBBYw 

BoMalh Tweed mnrmwed 'mid the forests green ; 
And, through thy beeeh-tree and kbumum boughs, 
A solemn ruin, lovely in renose, 
Dryburghl thmo ivied wdls by ua were seen: 
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Tby court is now a garden, where the flowen 

Expand in silent beauty^ and the bird. 

Flitting from bough to bough, alone is heard. 

To fill with song tby melandioly boWers. 

Yet did a solemn pleasure fill the soul. 

As through thy shadowy cloistral cells we trode. 

To think, white pile ! tnat once thou wert the abode 

Of men, who could to solitude control 

Their hopes, and from ambition's pathways stole. 

To give tneir whole lives sinlessly to God 1 

NO. IV.-— KIDPATH CASTLE. 

Stem rugged pile ! thou speakest of the days 
Of foray and of feud, when, long ago. 
Homes were thought worthy of reproach or praise^ 
Only as yielding safeguards from the foe ; 
Over thy gateways the armorial arms 
Proclaim of doughty Douglasses, who held 
Thy towers against the foe, and thence repelled 
Oft, after efforts vain, invasion's barms :-* 
Eve gloom'd the hills, as, by the Tweed below. 
We sat, where once thine ample orchard smiled. 
And yet where many an app1e*tree grows wild. 
Listening; the blackbird, and the river's flow; 
While high, between us and the western glow. 
Thy vasty walls seem'd picturesquely pildL 

NO. v.— 'WABK CASTLE. 

Emblem of strength, which Time hath quite subdued 1— 

Scarcely on thy green mount the eve may trace 

Those girding walls, which made thee once a place 

Of succour, in old days of deadly feud ; 

Yes! thou wert once the Scotch marauders' dread; 

And vainly did the Roxburgh shafts assail 

Thy moated towers, from which they fell like hail ; 

While waved Northumbria's pennon o'er thy head.— - 

Thou wert the work of man, and so hath pass'd 

Like those who piled thee ; but the features still 

Of steadfast Nature all unchanged remain ; 

Still Cheviot listens to the northern blast ; 

The blue Tweed yet winds murmuring round thy hill ; 

And Carham whispers of the slaughter'd Dane ! 

NO. VI.— -TUB BOSH ASOON TEAQUAIE. 

As speaks the sea-shell, from the window-sill 

Of cottsge-home, far inland, to the soul 

Of the toonzed veteran, till he hears the roll 

Of Ocean, 'mid its islands chafing still ;— 

As spesks the love- gift to the lonely heart 

Of her, whose hopes are burled in the grave 

Of him, whom tears, prayer, passion could not save,-* 

And Fate but link'd, that Death might (ear xpui,'^ 

So speaks the ancient melody of thee. 

Green " Bush aboon Traquair," that from the tteep 

O'erhangst the Leithen, that, mayhap a&r. 

Beyond the wide and separating sea. 

The plaided Exile, 'neaUi the Evenkig Star,^ 

Thinking of Scothtnd, scarce forbean to weep ! 
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BXTftACTt FmOM •UCHAKAH's KPITRALAMIOM^ OK THI MARRIAOB OF 
FAAKCI8 or TALOIS AND MAET STUART. 



A HAFFism destiny, blest Prince ! is tbine ; 

To thee thy stsrs r long-known spouse ssstgn : 

In life's hu dRwn thy budding lo?e began, 

Bloom'd in the youth^ and ripen'd in the mtn. 

The fears, which still the hearts of kings invade. 

By diaflS^ng states to foreign wives betray'd, 

lliv bosom felt not— ftars lest Faroe should bring, 

As tis her wont, report too flattering ; 

While on the regal stranger's charms she dwdls. 

And ranks her first of nature^s miracles : 

No tawdry pencil, disciplined to lie. 

Cheated thee with its gaudy cosenry : 

No sighs of thine the silent billet bore, 

Thj cheek no whisper'd scandal crirosoo'd o'er; 

Thme ejes surrey'd, thy judgment calm approved 

The faoe, the sou— examined ere bdoved. 

Woke not thy flame strong passion's lawless fire. 

Or the light blaiing of a bov's desire ; 

But more than female worth, than girlish mind. 

And maiden grace and royal port combined. 
• • • • 

What-Hihould the goddesses, on Ida seann'd 
By Paris, give the kerchief to thine hand. 
And bid thee throw as curious taste mi^ht please— 
What, in the wildest ramblings of capnoe, 
More conldst thou crave? 

Does beauty wake thy sigh ? 
Mark the soft lustre of her sparkling eye. 
Her countenance the herald of her mind, 
With maiden gay the matron grave combined ; 
And, yielding all to the enchanted gaze, 
Mix'd in rare union mijesty and grace. 

Nor less her bosom Pallas and the Muse 
In form with all that pdish'd arts infuse : 
And emulous to deds their favourite's soul, 
l^th moral grandeur crown th' accomplish'd whole. 

If an imperial wife to wish be thine— 
A hundred monarchs dicnify her line ; 
And 'mid the storms, which on her shore have broke 
For twice ten centuries, no foreign yoke 
Hath gall'd her country^s stubborn neck : whate'cr 
Of hoariest date, or lying legends bear. 
Or truer story tells, or poet s lay, 
To hers are novelties of yesterday. 

Grasp'st thou at dower ? What richer than the crest 
Of Scotia, and the corslet on her breast? 
I vaunt not here her fields of waving pain. 
The treasures stored witliin her dsrk domain ; 
Pregnant with gems her hills, her mines with gold. 
O'er golden sands her glittering river* roU'd — 
Those vulgar riches, which witn poor desire 
Fire vulgar minds, and poison whom they Are. 
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Thine, quiver'd Caledonian, is the fkme. 
From the deep glen to rouse the woodhuMl gune ; 
The rapid flood to cfeaTO ; with nohle scom 
Heat, cold, and hunger's fierce extremes to spurn ; 
Thine own hlue mountains in the tented fiela. 
Not with haee walla, but broad daymoro to shield j 
Careless- of life when glory courts thy view. 
To faith's pure pledge, to unbought fnendihip tmff. 

By arts like these, when war the wide world shook. 
And not a land escaped the Tictor's ydu % 
One race alone, in andent freedom Uest, 
Dash'd back th'in?ader's weapon from its hmtfU 
Here paused the furious Gotfa, fh« SajEon here ; 
Here idly whisi^'d the Dane's, the Norman's ipear ; 
Here, if time's mustier annds be survoT'd, 
His restless wing the Roman eagle stay d— 
He, whom nor arid Libya's drought repress'^ 
Nor Parthian wastes, in dreariest litery dress'd ; 
Not Meroe's heat, not ice-bound £lbe or Rhine-— 
Quaii'd, Scotia, as he met that patriot glance of thine. 
. Scotia 1 sole realm, from whidi not ridgy steep. 
Imperious woods, or torrent loud and deep. 
Guarded the Roman spoiler ; but the wall. 
Spanning from sea to sea the isthmus intenraL 
While others from their homes his mandate drate. 
Or (heavier curse !) detain'd but to endsTo; 
Here, flinching from the hardy mountaineer. 
He stoop'd the rampart's long defence to rear : 
And hopeless of advance, wim humbled pride. 

The sundering bulwark placed by Carron's aide. 

• • • • 

And thou, bright Nymph, to gild whose nuptial high. 
Imperial Juno, Pallas, Venus, vie. 
And every lavish grace conspires to deek^ 
Though he, the heir of Gallia, at thy beck 
(He, Capet's regal sceptre bom to wield, . 
And bear the unsullied lilies on his shield) 
Fond homager ! with p;lad obedience bow. 
Thy sex revered, be yielding woman thou ; 
And, born a queen, without one rebd swell. 
Bend thee to Hymen's golden manacle ; 
Bear the light discipline of wedlock's school. 
Obey thy Lord, and, by obeying, rule. 

Thou see'st yon crag, how Ocean's surges laah, 
How o'er its frowning brow his billows dash. 
Till sapp'd or scoop'd, it owns his victor hand ; 
But when with smooth acclivity the strand 
Appears the boisterous rover to invite. 
Subdued bv softness, he foregoes his might : 
No longer hoarse with threats, or blanch'd with foam. 
Peaceful and calm he seeks his gentle home ; 
And rippliiig sweetly far as eye can readi. 
Whispers his Joys, and seems to kiss the beach. 

Behold again, with what entwining grasp. 
Yon oak the ivy's flexile tendrils clasp. 
And subtilely winding o'er his branches, dimb 
Till their green tresses wave in air sublime :— 
Thus by compliance coldness shdt tbou shun. 
Thus shall thy husband's love be kept, or won. 
«/tt^ 6. F». Wranoham. 
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r»f T AMD LAST LOVB» 



'' HnoRO r eKcbdmed Agnee Fits- 
rojy M ihe let her harp escape slowly 
from her bands^ and its balanced po« 
stum aninst her knee, while the last 
notes of a plainti?e air of Meal's 
were £untly dying off the strings. 
'' Heighor^— and she thiew herself 
languidly back into her chair. 

" Mercy on us \" ijaculated her 
pretty« lively cousin, Jane Douglas, 
who was sitting at the window, twirl- 
ing and untwirjung round her fair fin« 
gera the gold chain, from which hung 
an eye*g^ass— not worn ftv ornament, 
but u se a n d not thereffwe a quixzing 
glass, but a necesssry supplemtet to a 
pair of q>arkling black eyes, whencTer 
they wished to discern distinctly any 
•Igeet that was mote than three feet 
distant from them. ** Mercy on us I 
That was a terribly long and senti- 
mental heid^— o I I woi^r where it 
is gone to f— PdsitiTely 1 felt it fan 
upon mv cheek as it escaped oat of 
the window, and I declare, ' ahe eon« 
tinned, lookinff through her glass, with 
• well-fetgned air of serious amaze- 
ment, *^ I dedaie, 1 can see it ; — ^yes, 
thete it goes, floating like gossamer, 
«poii that soft, ydlow moonbeam, 
•?er the grcrre of chestnut trees, in 
the Terr direction of the puirii 
church ! ' 

" How can vou be «o ridiculous ! " 
said Agnes, half pouting, half smirk- 
ing at the fandful raillery of her 
spi^tly eouain* 

" How can you be so unamiable," 
retorted Jane, " to have for your oom« 
panioB such a discreet and trust- wor- 
thy personage as myself* and yet make 
your heart uke the nrison-house of the 
ghoit is Hamlet— Itie abode <tf untold 
aecreu?" 

** I can't say I understand you," 
repbed Asmes, rising, and advancing 
towards tbe window with an exceed- 
ingly demure \o6km 

'* But I understand you," answer- 
ad J«ne, takiogher hand, " thanks to 
theae tell-tale fingers, and that terri- 
ble heig|i~o, wluch by thia time, I 
dan say, has arrived at its journey's 
Mke a wreath of mist 
lie key-hole of the churdi 



door, and settling itself like a diamond 
dew-drop, or perhaps curled round in 
the shape of a ring, upon the altar ta- 
ble. Yes!" she continued, playing 
with the long taper fingers of Agnes, 
and addressing them as if they could 
understand what she said, " you are 
never tired — ^no, not you— of giving 
melodious birth to that sweetly plain- 
tive and enchanting air of Menul's, 
since it was so rapturously praised, 
and a repetition of it so beseechingly 
implored, the other nig;ht, by a certain 
tall, and tolerably good-looking young 
gentleman, who stood watching your 
fair^ motions with so enamoured a 
spint, that he could not see who was 
laughing at hislack-a-daisical appear* 



"Go on — ^pray go on, my menry 
cousin," said Agnes ; " you are quite 
poetical this evening, and it is really 
charming to listen to you." 

" 1 have no doubt it is," rejoined 
Jane. " It is always charming to have 
other people do for us what we would 
fain have done, though we like not to 
do it, for ouraelves*" 

" I dare say," said Agnes, '* you 
think yourself a wondertuUy clever 
girl — the very Newton of petticoat 
phikMophers, in the discovery of love 
secrets.'' 

*' Not at all, my dear cousin," re- 

eed Jane ; " but you know it cannot 
#0 t^ry difficult to perceive the 
symptoms of any particular malady, 
in a person who is so vtry subject to 
its dreadW attacks. Let me see— it 
was last June twelvemonth, I think, 
when you were first seised, — ^but that 
was only a slight attack, for you got 
well before the end of the month* 
Then you had another, about the be- 
ginning of August following, which 
lasted nearly till Michaelmas day — 
then a third in November, and that 
stuck to you all the vrinter— like my 
aunt Rachels Christmas cough, aa she 
calls it. You were but just recovering 
from this in the spring, when— one^ 
Iwo,— yes, you had three terribly sharp 
fiU, one atler another, in that prover- 
bially dangerous m<mtb, the month of 
May. It was hardly thought posttble 
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you could recover from the last of 
them, and so it was determined that 
the clergyman should be sent for, 
but '* 

Agnes sprung to her harp, and lean- 
ing over it in a graceful, sylph-like 
attitude, first drowned the voice of 
Jane with an extempore prelude of 
crashing chords, and tnen silenced her, 
while she played divinely the saucy 
air of " Cease vour funning." 

When she nad done, there was a 
pause ; and just at that moment the 
moon was nartially obscured by a light 
fleecy doua passing over it Agnes had 
returned to the window, and tier eyes 
were directed towards that mild, pale 
luminary, which was now beginning 
to edge, with a soft, silvery radiance, 
the b^er of the cloud from which it 
was slowly emerging. 

*^ And so you think, Jane," said 
she, taking her cousin's hand, '' that 
my heart is like that cold chaste orb, 
dimmed, ever and anon, by passing 
clouds ; but like it, reappearing again 
as cold and as bright as ever ? I wish 
I could think so ! You deem it, too, 
as inconstant — changing even as she 
does ? Ah ine ! There are times when 
I fancy it rather the dove, wandering 
forth from its ark to find a resting- 
place, but destined to return with no 
dive branch !" 

«' Fiddle-de^eef-^fiddle-de-dl!— 
fiddle- de-do !— fiddle-de-dum !" ex- 
claimed Jane, mimicking the sorrow- 
ful cadence of her cousin'^ voice. At 
the same moment she caught her round 
the waist, and, in spite of herself, 
made her waltz three or four times up 
and down the room, to ^ tune of 
^* Di tanti palpiti," hummed by her- 
self. When she had dragged her about 
till thev were both out of breath, she 
pulled her down by her side on a set- 
tee, and said, *^ Now talk to me again 
about chaste cold orbs, doves, arks, 
and olive branches ; and if you do, 
Tou shall have another dance, till I 
nave joggled this fine sentimental frip- 
pery out of you." 

•* You are a strange gir' Jane," 
said Agnes, « but I still hO| to see 
die day when that heart of voui will 
do penance. Recollect the fate of our 
poor friend Harriet Lindsay ! She 
latched at love till she was nineteen, 
and then — died of it before the was 
ene>and* twenty !" 

'^ As I never shall, while there are 
fevers, inflammations, and oonsump« 



tions, to hand me out of this world 
into the next," rejoined Jane. — '* And 
for my part, though poor dear Har« 
riet had the credit of uving of a bro- 
ken heart, because her lover died of a 
broken neck, by a fall from his lan- 
deau, I confess I always thought it 
was a surfeit of ice creams and straV- 
berries that really killed her. If it 
had been a cold summer, and a bad 
fruit season, Harriet landsay might 
have looked a little pale, or so, and 
for a few days, perhaps, found the 
wing of a chicken more than she could 
eat at dinner ; but by the end of a 
week, take my word for it, the ktfife 
and fork would have conquered the 
pocket handkerchief and the smelling 
bottle. Lord help us poor girls, say 
I, if we are bom only to falTtn love, 
and must die when we fall out. I 
like not such grinning love, as Falstaff 
says of honour. It is all very well, 
I grant you, to have a nice handsome 
fellow, ' sighing like a ftirnaoe,' at 
your dhow, and growing as thin as a 
winter weasel in an empty barn, for 
your sake; and if, after you have 
used him for two or three years, to 
plague half a dozen of your best friends 
who envy your conquest, you find you 
can really make a decent afiuir of the 
heart of it, why then '* 

'* MThy then," interrupted Agnes, 
" 1 suppose Jane Douglas, spinster, 
would he seen some fine morning, in 
the proverbially dangerous month of 
May, going in the same direction as 
my h^igho ! only, not like it, creep- 
ing in at the key*hole of the diurch 
door." 

'' Oh Lord ! oh Lord !" exdaimed 
Jane, stopping her ears with her fin- 
gers, — " now can you be so malidous 
to use that horriol v Gothic word ? 
Do you think I would ever consent to 
be married by banns, and have my- 
self proclaimed three several Sundays, 
with a public notice, that if any per- 
son or persons know any just cause 
or impediment why— Here !— be 
quick ! — sprinkle a little £au de Co- 
logne upon my handkerdiief, or I 
shall go into hysterics ! How could 
you be so barbarous ?" 

In this vdn of mutud raillery, and 
light-hearted mirth, did these fair 
condna banter eadi other upon a sub- 
ject which they were both afiraid to 
discuss in a more sober strain. But 
though they shared a eommoB fmt, 
that fear bad no ooiniiKmoc%ia. Jane 
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mnd ilgnes ware nmrly of the tame 
age ; the former, howcrer^ haTing the 
Mf!inttge (\ am not certain, by the 
\ijt that ladies are acoostemed to call 
it an advantage) over the latter hj 
WBftn or eight months, she being a1« 
most twenty, and Agnes almost out of 
her teens. They had been brought 
up under the same roof, educated in 
the same sdiool, and from their era* 
dies, to the period of which we are 
now speakhig, had been sudi insepa* 
fable cenpaniotM in all the daily oo« 
cupations and amusements of their 
whole lives, diat either might have 
addressed the other, in the language 
of fond recollection used by Helena 
to Hcrmia-« 

" Is an the counsel that we two bare 

shared. 
The listers* rows, the hours that we have 

spent 
When we have chid the hasty footed time 
For parting us— ob, now, is all forgot ? 
AH schooldays* friendship, childhood in- 
nocence? 
We, Hermia, like two artiiidal gods. 
Have with our needles created both one 

flower. 
Both OD one sampler, sitting on one 

eushioa. 
Both warUing of one soog, both in one 

key; 
As if .our hands, our sidesb ToieeSy and 

minds. 
Had been incorpomte. So we grew to* 

getber 
Like CD a double -cherry, seeming parted. 
But yet a union in psrtition. 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 
So^ with two seeming bodies^ but one 

heart. 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry 
Due but to one» and crowned with one 

crest** 

Bat whatever were the secret sym« 
pathies and the hidden attractions- 
whatever the unseen, and to them- 
selves unkdown bonds of attachment 
which held them iogether-^nature 
osrtainly never formed two creatures 
IcM alike in all those visible qualities 
of mind and character by which thev 
were distinguished. Jane had luea 
an exuberant flow of animal spirits, 
that it was the most amusing thing 
imag^ble to tee her seriously endea- 
touring to be serious. Her mirth was 
never broad er ooarae; it had notbing 
of the hovden or the roaap in it ; but 
it was a kiad of ooottitatMal viva* 
sity>a« iMsfaapMible spring of aaUent 
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gaiety, which jBashed incessantly m 
sparkling radiance fh>m her eyes, or 
burst in ftoXi^ humour from her Hps. 
Every day she lived, she shed tears ; 
but it was because ten times in every 
day she lauded till they came ; and so 
cloudless had been her sunshine hither* 
to, that they were almost the only tears 
she could recollect she ever did sh^. 
This perpetual summer of the mind 
imparted a corresponding glow and 
animation to her manner, a freshness 
and genial warmth to all her actions^ 
which made her presence the signal 
for merry looks and cheerful discourse* 
Her nimble and elastic step, as she 
entered a room, was nearly as irrestit* 
ible an invitation to stand up for a 
quadrille as the sound of a fiddle ; 
while the contagious smile that ever 
played about her mouth, seemed to 
say, ** Come, good folks, let us laugh 
at a world that only laughs at us 1" 
And then her own laugh ! — it was such 
a clear, hearty, chuckling laugh— 
tiiere was such a breadth of hilarity 
spread over all her features, dimpling 
her smooth vermilion cheeks, and 
glistening in her liouid eyes, that, 
without saying a word, it never failed 
to provoke a chorus of giggling, (no 
matter how miscellaneous the com- 
puny,) from the asthmatic wheezinjg 
of seventy, down to the shrill caroK 
Ung of seven. 

Agnea Fitsroy, on the contrary, 
though no foe to 
<* Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,*^ 

had within her a chastening spirit of 
pensive sobriety, which kept her from 
ever rising to the same height of im« 
petuous gaiety as her cousin. The 
risible faculty was not so strong in 
her, neither was the perception of the 
really ludicrous, or tne disposition to 
convert into the ludicrous, words and 
actions which were not fairly amen« 
able to that fallacious test Her nas* 
aions were calm and deep, and wnen 
most agiuted, betraying least evidence 
on their ruffled surface of what was 
passing beneath. It was no superior 
self-command ihat imparted this cha« 
racter to her feelings ; still less wm it 
any Uiing approaching to the mastery 
of refined artifice which made her looks 
a mask for her thoughts. It proceeded 
entirely from an excessive sensibility 
of disposition— a shrinking within her- 
wlf, as if she feared, whether in trou- 
bW or in joy^ to find no second lelf^ 

N ' 
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Borother hattui beirt thiioMc^ give 
her badr her smileB^ or reoeire tier 
tmtn; in that spirit which had called 
^bem forth. What we should pro- 
nounce reserve in the oold^ and cau- 
tion in the cunning, was in her an al- 
most morbid delicacj, an ingenuous 
timidity, which hesitated to disturb 
the serenity of others, ^ imparting 
its own particular grief. Perhaps, too, 
there was a little alloy, a slight mix- 
ture of pride in this feeling — that 
stem pride of silent sorrow, which is 
00 apt to frown upon the weakness of 
seeking pity, and to scorn it when 
proffered. Vet were there any art 
Dy which what passed within coidd be 
read in looks and actions— -if it were 
really possible to interpfet the very 
language of a smothered sigh, a ga- 
thering tear, or a restless manner^if 
^ese outwMtl denotements of a per-< 
lurbed spirit could ever be construed 
with fidelity, and be made to express 
what they only indicate, poor Agnes 
might as well have proclaimed with 
her tongue, at once, what the secret 
workings of her heart proclaimed 
without it. For though it was true 
that her passions were deep and calm, 
and that, when most agitated, they 
least betrayed on their ruffled surfiu» 
the swift and vexed under-current, 
itill the havoc they made oould not 
always be concealed. 

Jane, who had been her inseparable 
companion for so many years, had gra- 
dually acquired a tolerably quick and 
accurate perception of her character, 
and could draw shrewd conclusions 
from sufficiently slight circumstances. 
But her sagacity was sometimes at 
^ult ; and it had never been more so, 
than when, in her usual strain of jov- 
ous raiQery, she pretended to trace the 
flight of her cousin's " heigho !" to- 
wards the parish church, and to cate- 
chise her migers for lingering so fond- 
ly amid the harp- strings upon that 
plaintive air of Mehul's. That excla- 
mation was breathed b^ Agnes, at the 
close of a silent meditation upon a sub- 
ject which is very apt — yes, very apt" 
Indeed — to intruae itself, by moon- 
light, upon sfimng ladies of eighteen. 
X am thus particular in mentioning the 
Boe, because I have never been able to 
discover the precise period when a lady 
herself allows she is not young; and, 
as I happen to entertain some rather 
heterodox notions touching youth and 
ligtf in the fUr lex, I wiah It to be dia« 
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tinctly understood, that I do consider 
every lady young who cannot either 
write or tell her age without employ- 
ing the teen. Farther than this de- 
ponent sayeth not. 

And what was that sulj^t? And 
why did the meditation of Agnes end 
in such a terribly long and sentimental 
heigh— o, as Jane d^cribed it ? And 
why were they both afnud to discuss 
it in a more sober strain ? And why, 
though they shared a common fear; 
was that fear without a common ori« 
gin? 

Jane was beginning to fear that she 
never should fall in love; diat is, she 
was afraid no *' nice handsome fellow" 
would grow as thin as a winter weasel 
for her sake, and so give her a decent 
excuse for taking pity upon him. And 
a great pity she thought it She knew 
herself to be naturally of a compas- 
sionate disposition; she felt that amia- 
ble quality grow stronger and stronger 
within her, every month ; and she 
longed so vehemently for an oppor- 
tunity of displaying it, that she was 
fast becoming a confirmed philanthro- 
pist. She had even begun to con- 
sider very seriously what could be the 
reason why love-making should al« 
ways commence with the other sex,* 
and had lately started the problem to 
an old bachelor, who visited the h^ 
mily, and who bad already passed his 
ghind dimaoCeric. The question wai 
popped so suddenly, that at first theold 
gentleman was posed; but gradually 
recovering from the shock, he replied 
very gravely, "I'll tell you. Miss 
Jane, wooing is but an aflbctionate 
seeking. Now, we seek not for that 
which we have, but for that which we 
have not It is more proper, there- 
fore, for the man, in this love-search, 
to seek for what he has loit, than for 
ihe woman to seek for what she already ' 
has. The man, you know, has lost 
his rib, and he se&s after her that has 
it ; whovas it would be folly in her 
to seek it, because she has it And 
that. Miss Jane, is a good and suffl* 
dent reason why women woo not,' 
but are wooed.**— <' I wonder who has 
got your rib," said Jane, laughing. 
'' You have never been able to fiid 
her out, it seems. And some of you 
men must have had three or four of 
your ribs stolen ; or else, I suppose, 
when you marry thvee or four wives, 
you seek after other folk's ribs."-^ 
"Never mind my* rib," replied the* 
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old gendamtn ; and then slily added, 
'' bat take care that you, yourself, 
are not Kke the man who had liberty 
given him to go through a wood, and 
make choice of the best staff he could 
find, provided he cboseone in his going 
on,andnot in his returning." — ** What 
did he do ?" enquired Jane, not at all 
aware of what was to follow. ** Why," 
continued my bachelor, *' he walked 
i|long, and with a curious eye obser- 
ved where he might best suit himself ; 
he saw many that were tall, and 
straight, and good-looking, and well 
adapted for his purpose; but no ; these 
would not content him ; so on he goes, 
atill expecting better, till at last he 
came to the end of the wood, and then 
he found none but crooked and ill- 
looking ones to choose from ; and no 
great choice of them either." — " I 
know which end of the wood you 
grow at," said Jane, tossing her. head. 
From that moment, however, she 
considered herself in a wood, and 
was terribly afraid lest she should 
not be able to suit herself among the 
tall, straight, good-looking, trees ; 
but vowing, at the same time, that if 
she did get to the other end, she 
would never choose one of the crooked 
walking sticks. Yet, as she had a 
very laudable dread of dying an old 
maid; and, as the love she bargained 
for In her own mind, was a good, 
homely, every- day sort of love, — a 
love that would stand wear and tear, 
and not get out of fashion too soon,— 
she did not absolutely despair of find- 
ing such a commodity^ though she 
va$ almost twenty* 

Such were the meditations, the 
doubts, and the misgivings of the 
light-hearted Jane ; but not such 
were the meditations, or the doubts, 
or the misgivings, of her fair cousin. 
Agnes feared lest she should love ; or 
zather, lest she should love too soon, 
and be doom^ to experience that ut- 
ter wretchedness of loving, not " wise- 
ly" at first, but "too well" afterwards. 
Sbe had proved, and she had some- 
times shrunk with dismay from the 
proof, that she was more susceptible 
of those impressions which are akin 
to love, than might be compatible 
with her future happiness ; and those 
very ** symptoms" upon which Jane 
had so sportively rallied her, were 
to herself the source of many bitter 
forebodings. " Yes !" she would 
aflea mentally exclaim^ <' it is too true; 
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I have thought myself in love,* and I. 
have thought how blest my condition 
might become, if while the dream 
lasted my hand could have follow^ 
my heart. But a few short months 
dispelled the dream ; and then, alas ! 
I have only thought how miserable 
must have been my lot, if my hand, 
had followed my heart 1" It was the- 
dread of such a fate as this that haunt*, 
ed her; the dread that in some similar, 
dream, some trance of passion, some 
fancied devotion of her soul, she 
should approach the altar, and awaken, . 
afterwards, to the tremendous know* 
ledge, that a cold sense of duty was 
all that remained of the slowing vi- 
sion. These were no idle self- tor- 
mentings ; .for she needed but to re- 
member what had been, to add what, 
might have been, and the diurk pic- 
ture was at once completed ! There 
had been moments, when she belie- 
ved the passion — which some hearts 
ever feel, and which no human heart 
ever felt twice — was roused, and she 
only knew it was not, because its rc-i 
semblance had died before herself. 

At other times she was pursued by 
fancies, which, though but fancies, had 
a possible, perhaps a prophetic, reali- 
ty for her f Might she not love, and 
her own sad heart be at once her love's 
cradle and its tomb ? — like an unseen 
flower that blossoms in the wilderness, 
exhales its perfume, then fades and 
dies! £ven as such a flower misht. 
love rear itself in the solitude of her 
own heart, called forth without her 
will, and drooping to decay in its own 
withering soil ! It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that poor Agnes dwelt sometimes 
with a melanc]u>ly foreboding upon 
the subject; and she had just burst 
the fetters of one of those gloomy mu- 
sings when her merry cousin gave so 
false an interpretation to the '^heigho V 
with which it terminated. 

Agnes Fitzroy was the youngest of 
a numerous family, all of whom had 
survived their fatner, a general officer, 
of distinguished character, who fell at 
the Battle of Waterloo. Two of his 
sons had embraced the same profes- 
sion ; a third was in the navy, and the 
eldest had acquired some celebrity as 
a diplomatist. She had five sisters^ 
who were all married, but only two of 
them resided in England. Agnes lived 
with her mother at their family seat, 
in Gloucestershire, within a short dis- 
tance of Malvern^ and commanding an 
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extensiire view of that beautiful sce- 
nery, including a part of Hereford- 
shire, which stretches from the bate of 
the lofty ridge of the Malvern hills. 

Jane Douglas, Tvho was a niece of 
ilrs Fitzroy's, had been brought up 
by her from her infancy. Her father, 
a private gentleman, of good property, 
wnen she was onlv about two ^cars 
old, had sacrificed hia valuable life in 
deference to that monstrous absurdity 
which requires thataman should stand 
to be shot at before he can honourably 
acknowledge he ia in the wrong, k 
hasty word, uttered in the warmth of 
a casual altercation with a total stran- 
ger, led to an immediate meeting, and 
Mr Douglas, receiving his adversary's 
fire, fell dead upon the spot. The 
dreadful tidings were incautiously com- 
municated to his widow, who was then 
in the seventh month of her pregnancy. 
She doated upon her husband, and 
the shock was too much for her. In 
less than three days, after she had given 
birth to a dead- born child, she was 
herself a corpse under the same roof 
with her youthful husband ; and one 
funeral ceremony consigned them, 
with their untimely ofispring, to their 
graves. Such were the melancholy 
fruits— such the scene of mourning 
and desolation, resulting from that 
fklse principle of modern honour, 
which washes out with blood an of- 
fence extracted from a moody brow, 
or tortured out of an ambiguous word ! 

Mrs Fitzroy took the infant Jane to 
her own home, educated her with her 
own children, and tenderly supplied 
all the maternal offices which her sis- 
ter would have discharged, had she 
been living. Though the bulk of hrr 
fiither's property went to his male 
kindred, as he died intestate, they ge- 
nerously relinquished such a portion 
as enabled them to make a more than 
adequate settlement upon her; and, 
as Mrs Fitzroy religiously abstained 
from appropriating any part of it to- 
wards the expenses of her mainte- 
nance and education, it bad gone on 
accumulating for nearly twenty years, 
hil now Jane Douglas might almost 
call herself an heiress. Assuredly, it 
had grown to an amplitude which, if 
a mere fortune-hunter would have suf- 
ficed, was an abundant security against 
her dying of that dreadful complaint, 
M' maidiam. 

Separated as Mrs Fitzroy was from 
the rest of her children, Agnes had 
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grown up in her affections with much 
of that exclusive love, and of that sin-' 
gleness of attachment, which twine 
themselves so closely round an only 
child. To her, indeed, she had long 
been as an only child ; for though scarce- 
ly a week elapsed which did not bring 
dutiful and affectionate remembrances 
from her absent sons and daughters, 
and though the two which resided in^ 
England never failed to pass some por- 
tion of every summer with her, still 
they had each become the centre of a 
little circle of domestic ties, of sympa- 
thies, and duties of their own, and no 
longer dwelt, as it were, within that 
of which she was herself the centre. 
They were themselves fathers and mo« 
thers ; they had taken their appoint- 
ed stations in the great march of hu- 
man life ; and whatever fond recollec- 
tions might linger round the home 
from which they had begun their 
journey, they necessarily grew fainter 
and fainter, as the distance increased^' 
and as they mingled wich the widen- 
ing stream of social and individual 
charities. But, in exact proportion as 
the tide of maternal solicitude, in the 
heart of Mrs Fitzroy, had narrowed 
its channel, and contracted its course, 
its fertilizing waters flowed with an 
augmenting volume towards Agnes; 
till now, when she was ripening into 
womanhood, and the p:entle qualities 
of her naturally amiable and suscep- 
tible character were unfolding then^ 
selves, she had become the constant 
companion, the only friend, and the 
favourite daughter of her mother. 
Jane, perhaps, divided with her the 
first ; was second in the second ; but 
in the third, though Mrs Fitzroy loved 
her with a fondness that might be 
called parental ; yet, when some pass- 
ing cloud of sickness dimmed the lus- 
tre of Jane's eye, and when it sat in- 
ominous shadows upon the melting 
azure of those of her own dear Agnes, 
nature, faithful to her holiest yearn- 
ings, (juickly informed her which was 
the child of her blood, and which of 
her adoption. 

Among the neighbouring gentry, 
whose seats were near that of Mrs Fits- 
roy, and whose estates encircled, as it 
were, her little, domestic paradise, of 
some fifty or sixty acres, was the family 
of Sir Frederick Treheam, with whom 
a very intimate acquaintance had beetl 
kept up since her husband's death. 
Sir Frederick was a widower, and, (br 
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• time, it wts positively settled by all 
|iie match-making gossips in the coun- 
%y, that Mrs Fitzroy woald certainly 
appear as Lady Treheam at the Dex( 
triennial music-meeting. But that 
pext triennial music- meeting came ; 
Hud another; and still there was 
DO Lady Trehearn; a circumstance 
which was wholly inexplicable, for 
Ibe vicar's wife knew, from the very 
best authority, that the weddiug 
dresses were ordered, and the Hon. 
Mrs Tittletattle had joked the baronet 
upon his approaching happy chtntje 
of condition, at which he only laugh- 
ed ! This was pronounced a decisive 
proof of " malice prepense" on the 
part of Sir Frederick ; and when 
coupled with the suspicious fact, that 
the best bedroom at Trehearn Lodge 
had been newly papered and painted, 
what further circumstantial evidence 
could be reasonably required ? Now 
it was certainly true« that the worthy 
baronet had been guilty of these two 
alleged crimes, in so far as related to 
the best bedroom, and laughing at 
the Hon. Mrs TittleUttle's juke ; but 
the most serious part of the charge, 
that of ordering the wedding dresses, 
jesting, as it did, upon the unsupport- 
ed testimony of that notoriously lying 
witness *< best authority," turned out, 
of course, mere fabrication. Still it 
was generally acknowledged by all 
|)erson8, except the two who were 
most competent to judge of it, that it 
'' would be a nice match ; for the 
gentleman was not too old, and the 
Xuly was not too young." I hate 
mentioning ages, after people get be- 
yond that uncertain time of life which 
4S called a " certain age ;" so I shall 
compromise the matter, by giving the 
aum total of both their ages, leaving it, 
as it may chance, to the sagacity or 
flallantry of my reader, to adjust the 
difference in such proportions as may 
warrant the aforesaid declaration, that 
the " gentleman was not too old, nor 
the lady too young." Sir Frederick, 

then, was exactly ; Mrs Fitzroy 

within three months of -»— ; which, 
by the simple rule of addition, will be 
found to give the joint- stock amount 
of ninety- three, throwing in the lady's 
quarter of a year. 

Sir Frederick Treheam had two 
tons, George and Edward ; and one 
daughter, Emily. Edward was the 
elder, and of course heir to the title 
and estate. George was a miserable 
cripple, in consequence of an accident 



which befull him in his infancy. Of 
Emily, every thing is told, when it is 
said she was not ugly, and not short ; 
not ill-natured, and not stupid ; not 
loo fat, and not too pale ; not too talk-^ 
ative, and not too grave. To complete 
her negative character, however, it 
must be added, she was not the a^f- 
mative of any of these negatives. In 
fact, she was one of those girls of 
which a million are made according to 
pattern every year; and which it 
would hardly be fair to consider as 
the workmanship of '* Nature's jour- 
neymen" even, but rather of her ap- 
prentices ; while the mould in which 
she was cast, must certainly have been 
in use ever since Adam and Eve were 
driven out of Paradise. There is no 
more marked difference between one 
of these two-legged human machines, 
and the mob of others, than there is 
between one white-heart cabbage and 
another, or between half-a-dozen blue- 
and- white tea cups, belonging to the 
same set 

Edward Trehearn, the " young 
squire," as he was usually denomina- 
ted, was in his twentieth year, had 
been educated at Eton and Oxford, 
and bade fair to reflect honour upon 
both those eminent seats of learning. 
At Eton he had risen to the distin- 
guished rank of " Captain," and re- 
ceived his forced tribute of '' salt" at 
the Montem ; while at Oxford he had 
contended successfully for some of the 
highest academical prizes. To what 
specific purpose his natural endow- 
ments and scholastic attainments were 
to be applied^what his future course 
was to be-^were, as yet, left to the 
future. There had been some talk 
about his standing for the representa- 
tion of the county at the next general 
election, and promises of support had 
been spontaneously tendered which 
would almost justiry the experiment ; 
but his father was too wise and pru- 
dent a man to impoverish the family 
estate by squandering eight or ten 
thousand pounds, even for the certain- 
ty, still less for the chance, of his son's 
return at a contested election. Other- 
wise, he was not insensible to the ho- 
nour of again seeing a Trehearn in 
Parliament, which had not been the 
case for nearly fifty years, when the 
grandfather of Edward, Sir Theophi- 
lus Trehearn^ ruptured a blood vessel 
by the vehemence with which he vo- 
ciferaUd '* No !" upon the question 
being put from the chaur> for the se- 
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cond reading of the famous East India 
bill. 

In the close intimacy which, as has 
been mentioned, subsisted between the 
families at Trehearn Lodge and Filz^ 
roy Cottage, (as the elegant residence 
of Mrs Fitzroy was modestly desig- 
nated,) Edward, of course, became a 
frequent visitor at the latter ; while, 
somehow or other^ it always happen- 
ed that he was at home whenever the 
Fitzroy s were known to be coming to 
•the Lodge. It was soon settled, there- 
fore, by those who had made the 
match between Sir Frederick and Mrs 
Fitzroy, that one would certainly take 
place between Edward, and either 
Agnes or Jane. But it would have 
perplexed the most expert interpreter 
of amorous hieroglyphics to decide 
whether Edward cared for either Jane 
or Agnes, so impartially were his at- 
tentions bestowed upon both. He was, 
indeed, the frequent companion of 
their walks and rides in summer; 
would read to them in the long dreary 
evenings of winter ; and sometimes 
take his part in singing a duet, or ac- 
companying them with his flute, 
' (which he played with an expression 
and brilliancy of execution, worthy al- 
most of Drouet or Nicholson,) while 
they exerted their own skill and sci- 
ence alternately upon the harp and 
piano- forte. Occasionally, too, he 
might be detected in a tSte-a-tSte, at 
one time with Jane, at another with 
Agnes, either in the drawing-room or 
upon the lawn, or sauntering through 
the grove of quivering poplars, whose 
trembling leaves chequered their path 
with dancing moonbeams. It happen- 
ed, however, that these latter walks 
were more frequent with Agnes than 
with Jane, not because they were 
sought or contrived, but simply be- 
cause Agnes was more prone to seek 
such qiiiet rambles than her mercurial 
cousin. Edward, with all his book- 
knowledge, was but a tyro in self- 
knowledge. He would have discover- 
ed else, and soon enough to save a 
pang, which he was every way too 
manly and too honourable to appro- 

f»riate as a triumph, that he was heed- 
cssly strewing with roses the begin- 
ning of a path whose end was the 
grave. 

Time glided on, and month after 
momh saw Edward Trehearn a more 
and more frequent visitor at Fitzroy 
Cottage^ when one morning, about 
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two years subsequently to thfc period 
at which this narrative commences^ 
Sir Frederick came alone, and with an 
air of mysterious importance, request- 
ed the honour of a private interview 
"with Mrs Fitzroy. They were aU 
seated in the breakfast parlour when 
Sir Frederick arrived, find Mrs Fitz- 
roy immediately retired with him to 
another apartment. Jane, who was 
embroidenng a beautiful veil of Birus- 
sels lace, instead of continuing her 
work, could do nothing but look again 
and again at that portionof it which was 
already finished, as if she were suddenly 
struck with the extreme richness and 
elegance of the pattern. Agnes was 
reading ; but the hand which held the 
book dropped upon her knee, and 
while a taint flush came across her 
cheek, her eyes were fixed upon the 
countenance of Jane, who, for once in 
her life, looked serious and thoughts 
ful. Was it not strange, that neither 
spoke to the other, when it would 
seem to be so natural they should in- 
terchange thoughts upon the object of 
Sir Frederick's visit ? But they were 
silent. And the only interruption of 
their silence was now and then a tre- 
mulous sigh, which breathed through 
the lips of Agnes. 

In about half an hour, Mrs Fitzroy 
returned to the room, for Sir Frederick 
had taken his departure. She ap^ 
proached Jane, took her hand afi^ 
tionately, and as she tenderly leaned 
forward to kiss her forehead, exclaim- 
cd, " I have long expected such an 
interview with Sir Frederick Tre- 
hearn." Jane looked up. There was 
a radiant smile upon her features 
which caught the eye of Agnes. She 
read all its meaning, and smiled too ; 
but the light of her smile, as it spread 
itself over her pale cheeks, was like a 
wintry sunbeam upon a bed of snow. 
What followed will be as easily anti- 
cipated, I doubt not, by the reader, 
as it was by both Jane and Agnes. 
Mrs Fitzroy, having seated herself, 
informed her daughters, (for such she 
always styled Jane,) that Sir Frederick 
had waited upon her to make certain 
customary enquiries, in consequence 
of having learned from his son that 
he was desirous of being permitted 
henceforth to consider himself the ac- 
knowledged suitor of Jane ; a desire 
which he had no wish to oppose, pro- 
vided he was satined with respect to 
her family and fortune; taking it for 
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hdj Iwiirilf ** And yoa laay be sure^ 
my dear child," added Mrs Fitzroy, 
^' I had Dothing to say which was like* 
It to interpose an obstacle, except in- 
deed, apon the score of your fortune, 
whidi, though hardly sufficient, per- 
haps, to match with the large ex« 
pectations of the heir of the Tre- 
neam estates, is enough, coupled 
with the rich dowery of yourself, to 
make you Uie worthy sharer of a duke- 
dom. Sir Frederick, I am happy to 
■ay, estimates the money value of what 
you possess, in the same liberal spirit. 
So now, my child, you hare only to 
consult your own heart well, before 
you finally take a step, in which, ac- 
cording as the heart is well consulted 
or not, must be ever the chances of its 
after felicity." 

. The affectionate and parental tone 
with which Mrs Fitzroy uttered these 
words, was answered by the tears of 
Jane, as they fell fast upon the vdl 
she still held m her hands ; but Agnes, 
advancing towards her, and tenderly 
throwing her arms round her neck, 
exclaimed, as she gently kissed her, 
** Happy, happy Jane ! ' in accents 
that too well suited with her o«m 
tears, which now mingled with those 
of her cousin. In a few moments the 
struggle was over ; and then, what a 
touching contrast there was between 
the beaming countenance of Jane, 
inffuaed, eaoi instant, by. the man- 
tling tinge of conscious joy, which 
maiden bashfiilness, at tiroes, deep- 
ened to the blush of virgin modesty- 
true love's silent rapture! — and the 
feverish crimson that burned upon the 
cheek of Agne8,now quenched, and now 
revived, as h(^'s expiring torch shot 
forth its dying flashes in her stricken 
heart — true love's silent agony ! She, 
like her mother, had long expected 
anch an interview as Sir Frederick Tre- 
heam had that morning sought ; but 
her altered anticipation of its obgect 
%raa scarcely a month old^ Alas ! our 
own desires are swift and treacherous 
pioneers of our secret hopes^ While 



^IhiMr aeem to remove all difficulties,- 
to level all obstructions, and to open 
before us a straight, smooth path, for 
the attainment of what we covet, they^ 
only dig pitfalls, and prepare am- 
bushes, to betray or surprise our steps 
in the pursuit. Agnes, who had fol- 
lowed m their track, found herself 
engulfed in one of their snares. She 
awakened as from a dream. But it 
availed her nothing that her reason 
told her it was a dream, that she 
knew she had built up a fairy palace, 
and that the scene of thrilling en- 
chantment had dissolved away. The 
scene, indeed, might vanisn ; but 
where it had once been remsined a 
ruin ! She had realized her own pro- 

Ehetic fears. In the solitude of her 
eart, love, which had reared itself 
unbidden, now drooped to unseen de- 
cay, in the withering soil of its birth ; 
and she was ready to exclaim, in the 
beautiful language of one of her flu 
vourite authors,— 

«« Du Heilige, rufe dein Kind zurlick ! 
Ich habe genossen das irdische GlUck, , 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet 1*' * 
They know little of this passion, 
who deem it the offspring of sighs and 
protestations, of oaths and tears, of 
prayers and entreaties, and all the 
small artillery of courtship. The80 
are but the nusbandry wnich calls 
forth the common produce of common 
soils ; the needful aliment of that great 
principle of nature, which alike peoples 
our cities and our plains, our rivers, 
and the air we breathe. In many a 
heart, where it has never been awa- 
kened, lies the subtle essence, which, 
when touched by a kindred essence, 
starts at once into giant life. Ana 
how manifold are the channels through 
which that kindred essence works itself 
a passsge to the sleeping mischief ! A 
word, a look, a tone of the voice, one 
pressure of the band — though a hun- 
dred and a hundred have preceded it-^ 
a simple *' Good night," or a psrting 
*' God bless you !" from lips that hayo 
pronounced the former tor months, 
shall,; in a predestined moment, be, 
Uke the spark that falls upon the ni- 



* This is part of an exquisitely simple melody, which TbekU sings after Fiocolomiiii 
has torn himsdf from her arms. (See Schilkr^s Waihnttein.) I despair of infusing 
the plaintive tloqaence of the original into a translation : but the mere English readqr 
may father its import in the following attempt :— 

•• Thoa Holy One, take thy child again ! 
I hare tasted of earthly bliss ; 
I have Uf ed, and I ba?e loved !** 
9 
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trouti heap, followed by instant com- 
Vmstion, And then, what a revolution 
is effected! The eye sect not— the 
ear hears not— the mind perceives not, 
as they have been wont. A new being 
is created— the past is obliterated ;— 
nothing seems to remain of what was ; 
and the very identity of the object, by 
whom this delirium of all the faculties 
has been produced, is destroyed. We 
strive, in vain, to recall the mere man 
or woman we have known, in the lover 
pr the mistress we now adore. Spell- 
bound in the fascination, enthralled 
in the idolatry of suddenly awaken- 
ed passions, we discover wisdom, wit, 
beauty, eloquence, grace, charms, be- 
nignity, and loveliness, where hitherto 
ve beheld them not, or, at the most, 
had only dim and visionary glimpses 
of their possible existence. Picture 
to yourself the block of rough and 
shapeless marble, before the magic 
touches of a Canova, a Chantry, or a 
Flaxman, have chipped and chiselled 
away the superfluous rubbish that 
conceals the living Venus, or the 
speaking statesman, and you have the 
best comparison I can imagine of that 
transformation which the idol of the 
human heart undergoes, at the mo- 
ment when the heart creates its idoL 

poor Agnes had found her predes- 
tined moment. She knew not why, 
but of late, the presence of Edward 
Treheam seemed to tranquillize feel- 
ings, which disturbed and harassed 
her when he was absent And then^ 
too, eve^ thing he said, every thing 
he did, every thing he thought, had 
becpme* as it were, unquestioned ora- 
cles with her. lie could not be wrons ; 
and she was surprised how any body 
could think or act otherwise than as 
he thought and acted. If he admired 
a flower, or dwelt rapturously upon 
the beauties of a landscape, that 
flower immediately possessed some 
hitherto undiscovered tVagrance or un- 
noticed elegance in the eyes of Agnes, 
and that landscape straighthad charms 
which she had never se.-n before. If 
he condemned another's conduct, Ag- 
nes at once thought the object of his 
censure vile ; and if he spoke with en- 
thusiasm of any passage In the poet 
he was reading, Agnes read it so often 
jifterwards, that she could soon repeat 
avery line. When he was expected 
at tlie cottage, neither her books, nor 
her music, nor her needle, could fix 
her attention ; her thoughts still rau 



before the hdur ; aud many a treasu* 
red feeliug was hushed into repose till 
the moment when it could come forth 
in his presence. Sometimes, indeed,. 
she paused to ask herself the mean- 
ing of all this. To question her heart, 
why it turned so instinctively towards 
him, for the gratification of all its 
most cherished emotions? It was a 
fruitless scrutiny ; a baffled inquisi- 
tion ; for all ahe gained by it was to 
know the fact, but not to find the 
cause ; and as there was perfect fell- 
city in the knowledge, why should 
she care for further investigation? 
The only thing she fancied due was 
certain of was, that love had no share 
in what ahe felt ; she had been in love, 
the knew, more than once ; and it was 
not at all like what ahe now experi- 
enced. Besides, Edward had never 
spoken of love to her ; and love, there- 
fore, must be out of the question. 
This was her consolation for a time ; 
but it gradually departed from her, 
to be succeeded by other . thoughts 
and other hopes. The first startling 
consciousness of what was really the 
truth, burst upon her one evening 
when Edward was reading to Mra 
Fitaroy,'Jane, and herself, Shakspeare's 
Tweifth Night. She had often read 
it alone ; she had once before heard 
Edward read it; but this time, she 
fdt a strange interest, an unwonted 
sympathy, in the romantic sorrows of 
Viola ; while her heart palpiuted vio- 
lently as the words of Olivia fell upon 
her ear: 

« How now ? 
Even as quickly may one catch the plague? 
Methinkt I feel this youth*t perfections 
With an tnviuble and subtle stealth. 
To creep in at mine eyes.*' 

But what were these emotions, eom« 
pared with the deen, still, thrall of her 
soul, as she slowly raised her large 
blue eyes, and fixed them with un- 
conscious earnestness upon Edward, 
while he gave utterance to the follow- 
ing passage, in a tone fraught, as ahe 
imagined at least, with surpassing pa-' 
thos? 

Viola. Aye, but I know— - 
Duke, What dost thou knowf 
Violeu Too well, what lo?e women to 
men may owe ; 

In faith, they are as uue of heart as we. . 

JUy father had s daughter loved a man, . 

As it might be, perhaps, were I s woman, 

I should your l<Nrdship. 
Duke. And wbat*s her history f 
13 
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. Fitfte. A hkok, my lord! She never told 

her love, 
Bui let ooocealment, like a worm i* the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek: she pined in 

thought, 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief. Wat not this love in- 
deed ?*• 

The sigh that bunt from the lips of 
Agnes, as her eyes dropped, and she 
resumed the fancy-work she wasabout, 
responded with mournful eloquence to 
the thrilling question. 

It was little more than a month af- 
ter this evening that Sir Frederick 
Treheam called upon Mrs Fiizroy, 
and within the same period Agnes 
had fatally discovered that which 
caused his visit No preparation can 
eorapletely arm us against the shock 
of an anticipated bbw when it really 
eomes : and hence the brief struggle 
urith herself which has been described. 
Bat that brief struggle was all. Ag- 
nes was too proudto confess a sor- 
row of her own creating. She could 
not stoop to acknowledge she had 
nourished, not merely an unrequited, 
but an unsought, sn undesired passion ; 
and she was too noble-minded to dis- 
turb the happiness of one she so loved, 
by the selfish obtrusion of her own 
wretchedness. Not a word ever passed 
her lips, therefore, that could betray 
what was passing in her heart ; and 
yet, many a sharp and bitter pang was 
given to her heart when Jane, ignorant 
of itt suflTerings, would strive to cheer 
the drooping spirits of her melancholy 
cousin, by joyous anticipations of her 
own approaching felicity, or sprightly 
predictions, that the example she was 
•bout to set, would soon be followed 
by Agnes herself. These were her 
most trying moments; for there are 
no moments so trying as when we are 
calM upon to participate, only, in joys 
which we have once expected to revel 
in alone; to see the garland which 
has faded off our own brow freshly 
blooming on the brow of another. 
Agnes, howeyer, save that sometimes 
her smiles were cold and languid, and 
that her answers denoted she was 
more engaged with her own thoughts 
Chan with Jane's discourse, bore her 
trials meekly. Once, only once, she 
permitted an expression to escape her 
which had reference to her situation. 

'* I wonder,'' said Jane, one even- 
ing, in her usual rattling manner, 
after the day had been fixed for the 



celebration of her barriage with Kd- 
ward, '' I wonder whether marriages 
in a family are like misfortunes, whidi 
they say never come alone ? What do 
you think, Agnes?" 

" I wonder," replied Agnes, pen- 
sively, and with a slightly tremulous 
voice, which she strove to conceal by 
a faint efibrt of gaiety in her manner, 
'< / wonder whether I shall be made 
to waltz sgain, if I compare my heart, 
now, to the dove wandering forth from 
its ark to find a resting place, but re- 
turning with no olive branch ?" 

Jane was silent. The word now 
had been pronounced in a tone of 
such deep melancholy by Agnes, and 
with an emphasis so peculiar, that, 
though Jane knew not its meaning, 
she Mi it had a meaning which ooukl 
not be imported with ; and Agnes her- 
self immediately changed the subject 
of conversation. 

The bridal-mom came, and Agnes 
descended from h^r chamber a bride's^ 
maid! She would have it so, in spite 
of all the fond entreaties of her mo^ 
ther to the contrary. And why were 
those fond entreaties urged? Alasl 
The grief that speaks not — that weeps 
not — that will not complain, but d wells 
in dlence in the heart, is the grief 
which consumes the heart. Other sor- 
rows quench themselves in their own 
tears— or are scattered by their own 
sighs— or discharged from the opnress- 
ed bosom in each word of gentle la« 
mentation ; but the ravages of a lone- 
ly sorrow are fatal ! Like the worm 
that never dies, it gnaws and gnaws, 
from hour to hour, and from day to 
day, till the last thread of the vittl 
cord gives way, and the poor sufierer 
is at rest. The health of Agnes had 
gradually declined; snd though she 
strove to conceal as well the symptoms 
as the cause of her increasing debi- 
lity, she could not allay the anxious 
fears of her mother, as her wan face, 
painted with the hectic glow of a wast- 
ing fever, told 

^< How painful disappoxntmenfs canker*d 

fang, 
WitheiM the rose upon her maiden check.*' 

Mrs Fitaroy had watched these 
symptoms with uneasiness, but with« 
out any serious apprehensions, till the 
rapid strides they latttrly made inspi- 
red her with alarming thoughts of the 
danger they portended. In fact, there 
'was but too much reason to dread 
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^dk^fkmtm^mm ^Meommg coDsump- 
; tive, ifshe were not so already. Toe 
.languid glare of her full blue eyes, 
yto which a frightful prominence was 
given from the hiillnwtM ipMibBBd 

taiM^ iiu quick l^rea^ing, and the 
•panting cou|;h, brought on by the 
slightest motion^the wavward appe- 
tite, that now loatbed and now craved 
for food — and the labouring respira- 
tion, as well as the flushed face, which 
.followed every meal — together vrith 
the emaciated appearance of her whole 
fnme, were fearftil indications of the 
existence of that hopeless tbouffh de- 
ceitful malady. Medical aid had been 
called in, but the most skilful reme- 
dies had failed to arrest its progress. 
Yet there were some days when a 
treacherous hope of amendment was 
held out, to be followed only by a 
more severe and searching relapse. 

It was in this delicate and danger- 
ous crisis of her health, that the ap- 
pointed wedding-day arrived ; and 
hence it was, that both Mrs Fltzroy 
.and Jane earnestly dissuaded her from 
encountering the fatigue and excite^ 
ment of the ceremony. But no; it 
was her wish, her prayer almost, Uiat 
she should attend, and that she should 
be her cousin's only bride's-maid. And 
she did so; and she was her only 
bride's-maid ; and she stood, like one 
entranced, before the altar ; and when 
the ring was on the finger of Jane, 
she smued, and in a whispered exda- 
mation to her own breaking heart, she 
said, '' I have done well ! I have tri- 
umphed over myself ! I have calmly 
witnessed the consummation of a feli- 
city which should have been my own ; 
and now I may depart, and bury my 
secret with me." Jane was a happy 
bride, but Agnes felt that she was a 
happier bride 8-maid, for her last and 



hardest trial was over, save one, and 
that she prayed for as the end of alL 
Her prayer was heard. Hbe^JumoB, 

hrjjgjtf In rill iwi ■lii^^liwt £^wh!di 
siwrllw nuptials of Jane Douglas, shed 
its waning beams upon the grave of 
Agnes Fitzroy ! On the eleventh mom* 
ing she died ; but death stole over her 
so gently, that she was as one who 
sunk to sleep only in his grim em- 
brace. And as she seemcS to fall 
asleep, her finger dropped upon the 
melancholy but faithful picture of her 
own sad fate, drawn with prophetic 
fidelity b^ one who, like herself, had 
bowed his head to the ** worm that 
preyed upon her youthful bloom." A 
volume of Kirke White's Poems was 
in her hand; she had been read- 
ing his Fragment qf an Eccentric 
Drama ; and the book lay open before 
her, where the Goddess of Consump- 
tion is supposed to speak in the fol- 
lowing fanciful strain of her fell of- 
fice. It was probably the last object 
upon which the dying eyes of Agnes 
rested! 

*' In the dismal night-air diest, 
I will creep into her breast ; 
Flush her cheek and bleach her skin, 
And prey on the silent fire within. 
Lover, do not trust her eyes ; 
M^'hcn they sparkle most, she dies ; 
Mother, do not trust her breath, 
Comfort she will breathe in death ; 
Father, do not strive to save her. 
She is mine, and I must have ha. 
The coffin roust be her bridal-bed. 
The winding-sheet must wrap her head : 
The whispering winds must o*er her sigh. 
For soon in the grave the maid must lie !** 

Reader ! if I have shown you a pic- 
ture of First Love, which your heart 
recognises, you will know that such 
love is FiasT and Last I 

M. 
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SKETCHES ON THE ROAD IN IRELAND. NO. ▼. 

To Chrutoplter A^erth, Esq. Edinburgh 



Most worthy Sir, 

A cuuBf of mine, to whom I owe 
eterDal gratitude, forasmuch as he 
lends me your Magazine r^i^ularly^ 
sent roe a note with last numher^ in« 
forming me that since he wrote No. 
IV. of the Sketches on the Road in 
Ireland, he has heen seized with a 
complaint, called in the vulgar, kzi- 
ness, the symptoms of which are, an 
invincible desire to lie on the sofa, 
and to do nothing. 

In this distressing situation, and 
with the utmost anxiety to provide 
you with No. V. in time for next 
number, he has requested me to write 
a sketch for him. Now, sir, Uie time 
has been, when I would have thought 
very little of doing this, or any thing 
else that mortal man, or woman either, 
oould require of roe; but alas! non 
eadem e*t atas aut mens ; and to sit 
down now, to compose a narrative, or 
writeacontinuous description, is whoU 
ly out of the question. Nevertheless, I 
am so pleased with the opportunity 
afforded roe to communicate with a 
person, whom I hold in such esteem, 
regard, and veneration as yourself, that 
I snail presume upon your patience to 
trouble you with a rambling letter 
about something or another, and if it 
should serve to stand for my friend's 
Sketch, No. V. I shall be very glad, 
and I am sure so will he. 

The last two Sketches, I think, 
brought you along the road from 
Dublin to Mitchelstpwn, having Cork 
in view as the place of destination. 
Well, sir, when you leave Mitchels- 
town, with its magnificent new casUe, 
recently finished by Lord Kingston, 
and its college for twelve decayed gen« 
tlemen, and as many old ladies, who 
receive forty pounds a- year each, and 
a house between every two of them, 
by a grant of a former Lord Kingston, 
and in consequence of which there is, 
I understand, as much intriguing and 
canvasaiiig with the trustees oF the 
charity for every vacancy that occurs, 
as would suffice for the appointment 
of a prime minister; when you leave 
all these, I say, the next stage towards 
Cork is through a hiUy, bare, treeless 
country, to Fermoy. This town is the 
work <n Mr John Anderson^a Sootch« 



man, to whom the South of Ireland ii 
principally indebted for the vastinn 
proveroent in its public coaches, roads, 
and all appliances and means of travell- 
ing, which have taken place within the 
last thirty years. Fermoy is prettily 
situated on that most romantic of aU 
Iri«h btreams, the Bkckwater, over 
which there is a handsome bridge : the 
town consists chiefly of immense lines 
of barracks with their appurtenances, 
which its vidoity to Cork, and the 
time of its formation, when the land 
was full of the stir of war, gave occa« 
sion to. The outlet towards Cork, par- 
ticularly the village of Ratlicormac, 
two or three roiles along the road, is 
unusually neat and trig ; the cottages 
have flowery shrubs and evergreens 
trained over their walls, and there is 
an absence of door dunghills, or jaw- 
holes, and an appearance of decency 
and comfort about them, pleasant to 
the eye, and to the nose. The river 
Bride crosses the village, and winds 
through a wooded dell towards Cloyne« 
situated in a sequestered nook, about 
twelve miles off— once the see and re- 
sidence of Berkeley, the subtlest meta-i 
physician, and now that of BrinJdey, 
the greatest astronomer, in Europe, 
not excepting Hamilton, the boy of 
genius, who got his present professor- 
ship in the University of Dublin, 
chiefly through the recommendation 
of the last named bishop, who wap 
his predecessor in office. He (t. e. 
Professor Hamilton) is indeed a very 
astonishing fellow. Nothing comes 
amiss to him, from the possible par- 
allax of a fixed star, to saying his 
prayers in Hebrew ; and, like all men 
of true genius, he is plain and simple 
in his manners, as if he possessed no 
extraordinary daim to notice and ad- 
miration* It is now, I suppose, about 
five years since a friiend of mine, with 
whom I was walking through College 
Green, Dublin, took roe into the courU 
of college, saying he would introduce 
me to Haroilton the prodigy, whom he 
then spied posting in at the front gate. 
He took roe up to a countryish-look- 
ing lad, with large flattish features, 
but a broad high forehead, who was 
covered with dust, and chatting in a 
lively maimer to three or four persoDSi 
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acquaintances of his, who had gather- 
ed round him, And arrested his pro- 
cress across to his rooms. *' Why, 
Hamilton, where have you been?" said 
my friend ; ** you seem travel-stain- 
ed."—" It is only the dust of the 
Rock Road," he answered ; " I was 
down there taking a swim this hot 
day, and have walked back." Fire 
minutes after this, he was up in the 
seventh heaven of natural philosophy. 
He was then, I think, only a fresh- 
man in college. I was surprised and 
sorry to see him the other day at the 
fellowship examination in Dublin^ 
looking pale and baldish, and twenty 
years older than he did then ; I hope 
ne is not overworking himself because 
great things are expected of him. 
- But to return to Cork, whither you 
arrive by Watergrass Hill and Glan- 
mire; the latter isa sweet wooded glen, 
'With a small river of the same name, 
gliding along at the bottom. Leaving 
this, you open out on the marine river 
of Cork, which Spenser styles, 

,' The spreading Lee, that like an island fidr 
.Eacloseth Cork, with bis divided flood.* 

Por two or three miles you skirt along 
its margin, gazing on the flood upon 
vour left, studded with streamers, and 
busy with all sorts and sizes of craft 
and [ileasure yachts. On the far side, 
the river is bounded by the villajie of 
Blackrock, with its castle and pictu- 
resque light-house, where, in days of 
yore, I learned to cleave with sinewy 
arm the glassy flood, and which the 
worthy author of the " Fairy Legends" 
always delighted to draw, even on his 
thumb nail, failing a scrap of paper, 
much on the principle an Irish arith- 
metical friend of mine used alwajrs to 
devote his leisure moments to '* work- 
ing a sum," on occupation which he 
contended fully redeemed any man 
from the imputation of idleness. But, 
alas ! iempora mutantur, no9 et mutom 

murinitli*. C ^, I grieve to learn, 

grows rheumatic, and his -pencil un- 
steady, — gout in the great finger of my 
left foot bids embrocations of the briny 
waveavaunt. The ou/t/ castle of Black- 
rock is burnt down, and a new one, 
handsomer they say, built in its place, 
on which Mr Paine, the architect, has 
very liberally spent twice as much as 
the Corporation allowed for it, at his 
own exjMense. Mathematical Mulcatrv, 
too, is gathered to his fathers. Old 
.'i'im will walk no mone to Mallow, to 
take his bowl of soup, and then walk 



back again, pocket laden with slate 
stones, inscribed with the diagrams of 
new problems, which he had been in- 
venting, and working all the way. And 
the doctor of doctors, who is fly to 
every thing from the Chaldee M.S. to 
tol-de-rol-lol in the comer, is gone 
away to the smoky and Thames- waters 
ed village of London. But I wander 
'^laudator temporis acti me ptiero, 
and sigh over joys departed, which 
time can ne'er again renew. 

I left you on the Glanmire road, 
skirting along the river towards the 
city, and told you only what you saw 
upon the sinister hand. Above you, 
to the right, rises a sloping ascent, 
crowned with sumptuous vulas, and 
fringed with tasteful plantations ; and, 
pursuing the high road between this 
and the river, you pass into Cork over 
the bridge, at the end of Patrick Street, 
which is said to resemble strongly th^ 
Ponte della Trinita at Florence. On« 
of the hill-topping villas which you 
pass on the Glanmire road, is Gerard 
Callaghan's, the member that is to ba 
for Cork. Mr Callaghan is of a Ro« 
man Catholic family, which grew rich 
by trade, and with a fair character, 
and he having early renounced th« 
errors of popery, knavery, brass mo« 
ney, and wooden shoes, has since con- 
tinued a stanch Protestant, and sea- 
lous for his altered opinions, after the 
usual manner of neophytes. I am 
glad he is to be member for Cork, part- 
ly for his own sake, and partly because 
of the abuse which, with rather more 
than even his usual beastliness, tha 
late member for the county of Clare, 
Mr Daniel 0*Connell, has been pleai* 
sed to pour out upon him. I am asha- 
medof the Irish— even thetag«ragand 
bobtail of them— that they should still 
sufier themselves to be gulled by this 
O^Conndl. Time after time, he has 
manifestly, openly, palpably, beea 
willing and eager to desert than, and 
creep mto favour with the powers that 
be, on any terms ; and still, when he 
is thrown off with contempt by tlioae 
to whom he would crouch and cringe, 
hack he comes to the besotted rabble of 
Ireland, who again believe him, and 
will be again deceived. 

Cork lies, for the moat part, on A 
marshy island, in a deep valley— in- 
deed, its name imports a fen, or bo^jgy 
place. Sonetimei it is no^ raining 
there ; thon^ they tell a story of «i 
East India captain, who, after lenaia- 
ing three weeks in Cork harbour, and 
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nerer meeting a dry day^spokea friend 
at sea, as he was returning from the 
East, and learning that he had left 
Cork harhonr about a fortnight before, 
tliouted back an enquiry^ <* Whether 
the shower waa nearly over that he 
had left falling there ?" Vet the place ^ 
ifl not considered unhealthy. 

Cork has been called the Bristol of 
Ireland, but with little justice: doubt- 
less there is a rircr at Cork, and there 
is also a rirer at Bristol ; at Cork they 
eall it the Lee, but the name of the 
riTer at Bristol is " out of my prains." 
Bristol is the crowded dingy resort of 
mutton- eating mercantile Protestants, 
who loTe pudding, and the constitu- 
tion (that once was) of 1688 ; where- 
as the spreading Lee rolls its luscious 
talraon* into the maws of men who 
Cultivate ' the mathematics, and eat 
fish, by constraint, o' Fridays. In Cork 
the women are fair ; at Bristol, let a 
man shut his eyes and open his mouth, 
that it may be well with him, and he 
may eat savoury meat, such as his 
^oul loveth. Did you ever hear how 
Bristol came to be so thickly peopled ? 
The story is, that when wise Jamie 
eame to the throne of his cousin Eli- 
sabeth, he ordered some troops to 
Bristol for embarkation, and on their 
arrival there, learned they were defi- 
cient in the necessary supplies of shoes 
and stockings, wherefore he com- 
manded an order to be dispatched to 
a certain town in the north country 
for a cargo of hose and brogues ; but 
the secretary not being a remarkably 
distinct amanuensis, the constituted 
authorities mistook the words fur hores 
and rogues, according to the then mode 
of orthography ; and so, to the great 
scandal of the good town, an emigra- 
tion of that nature took place accord- 
ingly. 

* The precept to Peter, to '' kill and 
eat," the Corkagians and Bristolians 
divide betwixt them. At Cork they 
slay, and masticate at Bristol — whence 
the Hibernian queen of the south is 
celebrated in song as " the city of 
slaughtering, and prime mess beef." 
If we have writ our annals true, it is 
there, and be it recorded to the ho- 
nour and glorification of the great and 
good Queen Bess, that all her mini- 
sters were wise, her captains valiant, 
and her maids of honour ate beef- 



steaks to their breakfasf. Gladly, 
therefore, may the hungry reader 
swallow the information, that the city 
of which we treat is the shambles of 
the kingdom ; and he who has money 
or a good name, will there receive by 
BO means len ten entertainment: of a 
surety, the inhabitants thereof may 
eount among their numerous excels 
lencies that important element in Sainl 
Paul's beau ideal of a bishop^ diat 
they are given to hospitality. 

If my gentle reader love rather the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul, 
let him go hear the Dean ( Burroughn) 
preach, and afterwards spend a social 
evening with him. His sermons are 
perfect models of pulpit eloquence ;-^ 
by the by, 1 am deligtited to see there 
is a volume of them forthcoming 
speedily from the press. In private 
life there is a strong spirit of hu^ 
morous satire about him, which, 
while it beams in his rich expres- 
sive eye, is delightfully chastened 
and softened in its expression by the 
mildness and decorum suited to hit 
profession, which he never forgets. 
He, and his predecessor Magee, who 
now presides over the archdiocese of 
Dublin, used to be accounted the fun« 
niest and punniest men of their day. 
Some father on them the story of the 
two sitting down together to read with 
but one candle between them, so small 
that it often needed snufiing. B. at 
length, annoyed at the frequency with 
which he had to ply the snuffers, tried 
to go as close as possible, to save a 
speedy repetition or the decapitation 
of the wick ; but unluckily, he snuffed 
out the candle, when, turning to M.,* 
who was already growing savage at the 
sudden darkness, he exclaimed, with, 
provoking archness, 

** Brevis esM laboro ; obtcums 60.** 
This is enough to immortalize thirw 
teen common men, but I think I have 
heard the story of Burke andSheridaUr 
and the mot attributed to Burke. Anoi 
ther rich thing, which more certainly 
belongs to the illustrious author of 
" The night before Larry was stretch* 
ed,"was uttered on meeting a country- 
man in Stephen's Green, jogging ii> 
from the county of Wicklow, at what 
is technically called the «. butter and 
eggs" pace, with his wife on a pillion 
behind him. The good bdy waa lectu* 



* Hefe, if any where, the old line is trae^ 

Salmo noo sstate novas nee frigore desit. 
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ring Gafftr Pat, on some foolish bargain 
he nad just made, in a voice neither 
soft, gentle, nor low, at the moment 
the worthy and witty Dean was pass- 
ing, and looking np at the hard cross 
features of the gammer thus posited 
behind her ^odman, he dryly obser- 
ved to his companion, I was never 
more convinced in my life of the truth 
of the saying of Horace, 

* Post equit«n, sedet atra Cunu* *' 
In Cork, as in most great towns of 
Ireland, but especially the metropolis, 
religious dissipation is exceedingly 
fashionable with a certain set. Chiet- 
Iv among silly women, who keep to 
themselves teachers, having itching 
ears, and turn away themselves from 
truth and soberness, and are turned 
unto nonsense, which, under a strong 
delusion, thev mistake for true reli- 
gion ; being led captive by fat-head- 
ed young men, who have distinguish- 
ed themselves as candidates for cau" 
tiers in college, (the Irish name for 
being plucked,) and who, disdaining 
the ordinary means of intelligence and 
usefiUness in their profession, on geu 
ting into orders pursue a short cut to 
fflory, by professing peculiar gifts in 
3ie provinces of preaching and living : 
meaning by the latter, eating of the 
fat of the land. 

Their public library in Cork is a 
capital one, and they are free and easy 
(I hate the word <* liberal") about 
the admission of strangers, when re- 
spectably introduced ; whidi is right, 
and becoming the Cork people, ex- 
hibiting an eaual hospitality in li- 
terature as in liquor. The principal 
defect of the library is, that they take 
only twelve copies of Maga, in con- 
sequence of which by the third day 
after its appearance, tlie whole twelve 
are almost worn out with repeated 
readings. I recollect having walked 
into the library once, after a long ab- 
sence, and, finding a new porter there 
who did not know my face, I desired 
him, after my accustomed fashion, to 
bring me the Magazine. '* Which 
Magazine, sir?" said he. I saw he 
was a genuine Munsterman, and of 
course knew Horace as well as the 
cries of Cork, so I answered, 
*^ Quod ligevet, tereretque viritim, publl- 

CU8 U8U8.** 

Whereupon he smilingly went, and 
engaged the reversion ox Maga for me, 
expectant on the departiire of five per- 



sons, hungry for a perusal, who had 
come there on ^e same errand before 
me. 

The chief topographical glory of 
Cork, is its river and harbour. The 
saQ down the Lee, with the richly 
boused and planted acclivity on thie 
'Glanraire side, and filackrock, the 
nunnery, the church, the castle, Castle 
M8ihon,and the wooded heights in the 
distance, mav vie with any river scenery 
in the kingdom. About seven miles 
down, you enter the noble expanse of 
Water which constitutes Cork harbour, 
with Haulbowline and Spike islands 
before you, and Passage, a port for 
Uie larger merchant vessels to load 
and unload their cargoes at, on the 
right hand. To the extrone left is 
Rostellan, the seat of the Marquess of 
Thoraond. The mouth of the harbour 
is about a mile wide, from Dog's Nose 
to Ram's Point : The heads are con« ^ 
siderably wider asunder. The steep 
hills on both sides are strongly forti- 
fied, as well as Spike and Haulbow* 
line. Cove forms the back of the bar* 
hour opposite to the entrance. This 
place has been improved amazingly 
within the last score of years. In days 
of yore, it was a dirty, disgusting 
little fishing island, of which the one 
description serves for all : 

And on the broken pavement here and there 
Doth many a stinking sprat and herring lie ; , 
A brandy-and-tobacco shop is near. 
And hens and dogs and hogs are feeding 

by{ 
And here and there, a sailor*8 jacket hangs 

to dry; 
At every door are sun-burnt matrons seen. 
Mending old nets to catch the sealy fry. 
Now singing shrill, and scolding oft be« 

tween. 
Scold answers fou1.mouth*d scold; bad 

nrighbonrhood I ween. 

At present it is a fashionable bathing* 
place for die citizens of Cork ; and the, 
air is so mild and salubrious that it is 
frequently recommended to such pul- 
monary patients, as their physicians 
will not suffer to bum out the taper 
of life in peace and stillness, at their 
own pensive and quiet firesides. But 
this recalls sad recollections, and I 
must stop. I have written you a long 
letter, though it may be a short sketch; 
and now I remain, in the name of my. 
self and the other good Irish Tones, 
Your faithful wellwisher, . 
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French literatixre! There is a Bome- 
tiiing liffht and airy in the yery thought 
of it, which tcmld alone in these sultry 
tummer months seduce us to the la* 
hour of an article, and the handsome 
Tolume of M. Ventouillac, which lies 
before us, clad in rose-colour and light 
blue, wooes us to the gentle exercise 
of our critical functions. This book 
is a something new in its way ; its 
object is to be a guide to those who 
wish to form an acquaintance with 
French literature, and to furnish them 
with a catalogue raisonni of the best 
books, recommended bv the authority, 
not of the compiler of the catalogue^ 
but of Tarious English writers or po* 
volar jouroals, . whose opinions have 
been given to the world respecting 
these books. Thus the name of each 
work in the catalogue, is attended by 
a short notice from such authority as 
EndiA readers are accustomed to re^ 
gara with some deference, and the 
Btudemof Frendx Kteraturemay choose 
according to the measure of his faiUi 
in the authority cited. The authori- 
ties, too, appear to have been selected 
with marrellous impartiality, and he 
must be a fastidious man who will 
not find some of them to his taste—. 
here is a stricture of Bishop Home the 
pions, and there from Gibbon the pro- 
&ne ; on this page appears the recom- 
mendation of Charies Butler, and on 
that the criticism of the Quarterly Re- 
view. Some of the authoritier would 
doubtless proToke a smile in a reader 
of Maga. Such as those of Lady Mor- 
gfn, and of the New Monthly Maga- 
sine, and some more of that stamp ; 
but a catalogue of this kind is made 
for all sortsof people, and if the Times, 
or the Kitty Magazines, want to have 
French books, it is as well to provide 
them with the authorities which are 
most level to their apprehension. 

The catalogue is introduced b^ a 
sketch of the progress of French hte- 
rature, in order that the person about 
to fonaliis French library may come 
to the selection, with a general and 



outline knowledge of what deeds have 
been done by Frenchmen in the great 
field of written knowledge. In this 
little essay, in which M. VentouiUac 
ventures upon a more ambitious task 
than that of a mere arranger and com« 
piler, he acquits hlmseu with very 
considerable ability ; and there is a cer- 
tain vein of modesty withal, running 
through the composition, which must 
have Uie effect of softening the wrath 
of hard-hearted criticism, were there, 
any thing to provoke it, which, in truth, 
there is not Considering the extent o£ 
his subject, and the limited space in 
which it is discussed, it is impossible 
that we should find criticism either 
very profound or very minute, upon, 
the numerous authors who are men* 
tioned ; but as an historical sketch of 
the literature of France, it exhibits a 
very comprehensive acquaintance wHh 
the subject ; and if the remarks which 
are made, are in no instance very stri-» 
king, they are always judicious, and 
imbued with a feeling in favour of ro« 
ligidn' and virtue, wmch is very ere- 
diuble to the author. It may to some 
be a matter of interest to know that 
this essay, written in English, and in 
a style generally correct, and ev^ 
where easy, flexible, and idiomatic, 
is the work of a Frenchman, who, upon 
his arrival in this country some y^ara 
ago, did not know one word of the 

With the knowledge of this fact, 
the careful reader may perhaps dis- 
cover an occasional mark of the style 
(d our Gallic neighbours ; but those 
who do not search for such indications 
o£ the country of the writer, will find 
nothing to remind them that his 
school-studies were not from the pages 
of Addison and Doctor Johnson. But 
let die reader judge for himself. After 
a rapid survejr of French literature 
down to the time of Louis XIV., he 
comes to speak of the famous preachers 
of that period, and thus he deliven 
himself: 

•* Confined to the Hmitsof a short essay, 
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it it impossible to enquire here into the 
emuses which produced at one particular 
period, such mn aisemblage of great writers 
as never had at once appeared in any other 
oountrjr ; but we ought not to overloolc 
the aingttlar fiict, that in a country like 
France, in the midst of a Toluptuous 
court, and under the reign of a monarch 
who, although he put on the semblance 
of religion, was < at heart a rake,* appeared 
perhaps the three mosteloquentadvocates 
of religion and morality that have been 
known since the establishment of Christ- 
ianity ; for although there may be a great- 
er display of theological learning in the 
writings of the ancient fathers ; although 
nothing e?er equalled the depth of thought 
find closeness of reasoning found in the 
works of Taylor and of Barrow, of Butter 
and of Clarke ; yet it must be allowed, 
that of that species of eloquence wl^ich i^ 
particularly calculated, 

•"By winaing words, to conquer wilHi^r hearti. 
And make penoaaioD do the work of leer/ 

of that resistless appeal to the heart, which 
ia the verj spirit of eloquence, more per^ 
Icct specimens were never given than 
may be found in the eloquent sermons of 
Bourdatoue, the sublime pages of Bossuet^ 
i|nd the deligtitful volumes of the tender 
Wid irresistible Massillon." 
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After having spoken of the religions 
feeling which appears to pervade this 
Essay, it will not excite surprise, that 
the writer, although a Frenchman^ 
tbonld dwell with patriotic indigna- 
tion upon the moral tendency of the 
writings of Voltaire. M. Ventouillac 
has too much sense to speak without 
fespect of the transcenomit abilities 
of that extraordinary writer ; but he 
reprobates his principles with just se« 
Terity, and laments the effects produ« 
Oed unon France by the writings of 
one who was at once its glory and its 
shame. But we pass from the stric* 
tures on Voltaire to the comparison 
which is instituted between him and 
his contemporary Rousseau. If what 
is stated be not> in all respects^ quite 
6ri^nal, it is at all events true^ and 
it IS truth expressed in strong and 
original terms. 

' ** Next to Voltaire appears, among the 
Writers of this period, the name of one 
perhaps as celebrated, and by many ar 
much admired and blamed, the fickle, 
the elegant Rousseau. While acknow- 
ledging, with regret, the evil tendency 
•f some, and indeed moat, of the writings 
of Rousseau, it would perhaps be unjust 
ta attach to him the same degree of re- 
proach^and guilt m to Voltaire; and Cor 



this simple reason, tliat Rousseau seem* 
to have been honesi, which appears not 
to have Been the case with Voltaire* 
Both, indeed, were blind, but one was 
wilfully so. Voltaire shut his eyes to 
the truth, lest its blessed rajrs should in-^ 
tercept the dancing phantom (human, 
praise) that occupied and dazzled bis 
sight. Poor Rousseau was actually 
blind ; his optic nerves were too weak,, 
too delicate to bear the full rays of truth, 
and in his hours of blindness and of 
agony, he turned his eyes within and 
described what he saw, or imagined he' 
saw, as though it had been, what he be- 
lieved it to be, true. If Rousseau erred,* 
it was but error ; Voltaire often did what 
he knew to be wrong, and asserted what 
he must have known to be false. Rous- 
seau was the creature of impulse, Vol- 
taire that of vanity ; Rousseau wrote to 
relieve his overburdened heart, Voltaire 
to obtain empty praise, which to him' 
was the dearest thing on earth; and 
thus, to sam up their character in one* 
word, while a want of consistency waw 
the fault of Rousseau, a want of honesty. 
was that of Voltaire. Both were great 
men, but both greatly erred from differ-' 
ent causes; and the names of both will: 
go down to posterity, and shine to tbo< 
eyes of future generations, rather as bea«» 
cons to waroy than as luminaries to at- 
tract." 

This is clever writing, and we have 
said that it is true ; but it is not the 
whole truth, and has the effect of lea* 
▼ing rather a more favourable impress- 
sion of Rousseau than we should wish 
the students of French literature to. 
entertain. We should wish to lay 
upon Rousseau rather a less gentle 
hand. He was by no means a harm- 
less madman^ but one to whom Rosa- 
lind's cure of " a dark house and a 
whip" would have heen useful and 
appropriate. He was all rottenness 
within, with a fair gloss of refinement* 
on the outside ; a filthy obscenity lay* 
heneath his superficial hut exquisite 
polish. You cannot break through 
nis delicate surface-work withouti 
coming to something nasty ^— he was 
fit for his times^ and his timet fit ioii 
him. 

But rapid and hrief as the sketch of 
M. Ventouillac is, we cannot afl9>rd; 
space to travel side by side with him ; 
we can only add, that passing to more 
modem times, he speaks wi& stroag 
and well*de8«rved praise of that ex*. 
traordinary woman, Madame de Static 
and 4110 dwelU npcm the woriaottkr 
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Vicorote Chateaubriand, the style of 
which, he informs us, is sometimes 
" afilcted and turgid," in which we 
perfectly agree ; ** but," continues oar 
author, '* amidst all his faults, we can 
always perceive the man of genius;" 
for our own part, we cannot boast of 
an equally pleasing result of the exer« 
tion of our critical optics ;~if, for 
" genius," we should read " affecta« 
tion," we would willingly subscribe 
to the opinion. From these writers 
M. Ventouillac passes to the litera- 
ture of the present day ; but, as if con« 
scious that he had already extended 
his essay far enough, he rather sud- 
denly draws the curtain upon a very 
interesting period, and leaven us to re- 
gret that he had not dwelt, with rather 
more fulness of detail, upon a subject 
which the preceding part of his sketch 
entitles us to believe he would have 
examined with candour and good 
sense. He alludes, indeed, but no 
more than alludes, to the change which 
is going on in the political and literary 
character of the French ; a change 
which may perhaps rush into some ex- 
tremes, ere it settles down into esta- 
blished usage, but which, as it is cal- 
culated to promote the reign of nature 
and of truth, over affectation and man- 
nerism, ia as interesting in its progress, 
as it will be beneficial in its resulta. 

It \» somewhat singular that though 
tba French have a word (Fabandon) 
which aigniOea more than any one 
English word, the freedom from the 
eonstraint of rule, yet perfect freedom, 
(we apeak not of licentious madness, 
which is not of nature, and by excess 
destroys itself,) natural freedom of 
thought and expression, was, until of 
late, scarcely conceived amongst them. 
It was not that they were conscious 
of any restraint ; but they wrote their 
books, as they made their bows, with a 
mistaken notion that the excellence of 
politeness and of literature, lay in the 
improved manner of doing things after 
the established rule. As there was one 
form of politeness for the court, ano- 
ther for the cofl^house, and another 
for the streets, so there was a style for 
each department of literature, and he 
who, in either case,-endeavoured to fol- 
low nature rather than leu regies, wtw, 
by unanhnous consent, convicted of 
barbarism. As, however, there is in 
this w(^ld nothing of unmixed good, 
so there is little of unmixed evil, and 
this habit of acteniion to the rules, 
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while it cramped the bolder flights of 
imagination, and forbade a genuine 
association with the wild mysteries of 
nature, gave to almcst all that was 
written a neatness and correctness of 
expression, a terseness and a toumure, 
that redeemed it from the fault of rug- 
ged carelessness, so common in Eng- 
lish composition. In comedy, which 
seems to find its natural soil in the 
smiling land of France, and its most 
appropriate guardians amongst a peoplt 
of spirits so quick and volatile, we 
have nothing to do but admit the su- 
periority of the French writers ; yet 
It is worthy of observation, that, in 
the comedy of nature, which we call 
humour, they can shew nothing; by 
the side of which we should blush to 
place the productions of Fielding or 
Groldsmith, while in the comedy of 
art^in wit and repartee — ^in drdierie 
and iquivoque-^m sparkling and arti- 
ficial sprightliness, they are far and 
away beyond us. Again, they boast 
to take the lead of us in their sermons ; 
but we have a word to say to them on 
this head. True it is, that our ortho- 
dox divines, our profound and serious 
men, who teach in colleges, or in 
crowded cities, with paric^h beadles 
pacing up and down the aisles of the 
churches, are considerably dull at 
times, and deliver their treatises on re- 
ligion, as if it had no more to do with 
the hearts and feelin<zs of men, than 
mathematics ; and it ia also true, that 
they have managed these matters bet- 
ter in France. They have not been 
wanting in a better attention to the 
subject, so far as it can be made a 
matter of art ; arid their rhetorical ar- 
tifice — their well- contrasted pictures, 
and their studied, yet animated ap- 
peals to feeling, are no doubt better 
than a dull argument upon a science, 
the hading principles of which few 
men understand, and in which still 
fewer cordially aj^ree ;— but could 
France shew us a Whitfield ? Could 
France shew ua a multitude of ten 
thousand men, assembled in the open 
air, the souls of the whole mass moved 
as the soul of one man, by an awful, 
deep, and calm emotion of religioua 
feeling ? Could they point out to us 
a mm, who, triumphing ove' *^1 ^^^^* 
of art, and trusting boldly to the com- 
mon sympathies of our nature, couM 
make the universal heart of the mul- 
titude swell like the sea, when, before 
the storm arises, it slowly heaves the 
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enwmoan Vvlk of its waters, but does 
not bredc into wares ? If our English 
preachers have been inferior^ it is be* 
eaase, in their important opportunities 
for the exertion or the power of genius, 
thty have too little followed nature. 

But to return to the modem litera« 
tare of France ;— the advocates for 
writing by rule have now met with 
practical adverssries, who are likely 
very much to change the whob cha< 
neter of French literature. The con* 
troversy waxes strong between the 
advocates of the CiMMoue, and the 
Jiomaniiqus; and the latter party, 
with the wonderfully increased know* 
ledge of English and German lite* 
fature, to support them, are mani- 
festly gaining ground. We should 
not be surprised if, within a few yean, 
8hakspeare were preUy generally un* 
derttood in France, andi the eyes of 
the French bein^ opened, they should 
discover the subhme, where but lately 
they eould only see the ridieulous. 
The vigorous and spirited tongs of 
Beranger shew that things are not 
as they were in France; and Victor 
Hugo, though he rushes <m with 
something of the extravagance which 
may be expected in the successful 
leader of a new school, yet is a true 
follower of nature. His "Dernier 
jour d*un condamni" is a very ex« 
traordinary and powerful production, 
»<-over» wrought certainly, but it is the 
exaggeration of truth, not the extra- 
vagance of affectation. To this story, 
or transcript of the reflections of a 
criminal condemned to death, he pre* 
fixes a little comedy by way of pre* 
face, in which the doctrines of the 
opponents of his stvle are introduced 

and ridiculed with tnat happy piquant 

levity, in which he is as successful aa 

the generality of his countrymen, 

while he surpasses them in the tra* 

gedy which follows. " What 1" savs 

the poet, whom he introduces, speak* 

inp^ of his book — '< Comment int^res* 

sait-il? II a un crime, et pas de 

reroords. </'fti#fe fait ie cantraire. 

J'eusse cont^ I'histoire de mon con* 

damn^ ; ntf de parens honn^tes ; une 

bonne Education ; de I'amour ; de la 

jalousie ; un crime qui n'en soit pas 

un ; ei putt det remortU, de» retnoAu, 

heaucoup det remords /" 
Doubtless, so he would, and have 

violated nature at every step. Re* 

morse, as the author afterwards just* 

1 7 observes in the course of his hook. 



visiu the mind of a criminal more fre- 
quently before than after his con* 
demnation— once condemned, thehor* 
rible contemplation of death is all in 
all. There may be remorse in his 
sensations, but he knows it not— dis- 
tinguishes it not as remorse — he thinks 
of his punishment, not of his crime. 

But what is most new throughout 
this French book, is the percepuon of 
the true poetical connexion between 
visible external things, and internal 
feelings and emotions. Hitherto we 
find French writers giving us merely 
a highly finished picture of external 
things, and apparently insensible of 
the thoughts which lie wrapped un in 
them, but which come forth, wnen 
genius places them in such a situatioUi 
Uiat they seem to spade to the occa* 
sion. When the cnminal described 
in Victor Hugo's book is brought from 
his dungeon to the hot exhausted 
crowded court, to hear the verdict d 
the jury ; after the painful indifil^rence 
of toe various members of the crowd 
is described, and oontrasted with hia 
own agony of suspense, he says—'' Ba 
face de moi une fenetre etait toute 
grande ouverte. J'entendais rire snr 
b quai les marchandes de fleurs, et 
au bord de U crois^ une jotie petU$ 
pianUjaune, ioute pinttrie (tun rayon 
du sol€il,JouyaU avec le veni dans tme 
fente de la pierre." 

He allows his mind to dwell for a 
moment upon the possibility of the 
verdict being agsinst him, and the 
sentence of death being pronounced ; 
but instantly his soul rejects with 
loathing the idea of death under 
such circumstances*- '' Maisau mois 
d'aout, k huit heures du matin, un si 
beau jour, ces bons jur^ ; c'est im« 
possible I Et mes yeux revenaieni ae 
ficfer 9ur lajoliejieur jaune au ioleiir 
Why is it that this mention of the 
vellow flower waving in the morning 
breese, and glancing in the sunbeam^ 
is so affecting ? It is that we give it a 
language, — we know what it said to 
the mind of the criminal ; it spoke to 
him of freedom, and the clear sky, and 
the summer wind floating over wide 
plains and vineyarda, and gardens full 
of flowers, that, like it, waved in the 
breeie, and glanced in the sun I 

Throughout this little book, the 
wanderings of the tortured imsgina« 
tion of the condemned man are tra- 
ced and described with great power 
a&d trutbf and the minute dreum* 
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rttaeefl vlikli nuilDe up ike dttaib of 
the niaery of a erettare in m wietdw 
ed A mtuatioa, are drawn with a en- 
rkus fidelitf , which makei as start 
hiek from the pietnre as from a her* 
riMe reality. Yet after aU« M* Hugo's 
criminal is a poor ereature^ with wo« 
manUh nerTes, and womani^ aenai- 
bilitf, with whom we stern English 
ooald hare but small svmpathy ; and 
na recelres 



though he dafms and recelres our 
pity, we cannot avoid mingling it 
wiUi some contempt. When will the 
Frrnch nation be able to affi>rd a 
Thurtell^« man who eould turn his 
pistol round in his friend* 9 brains; 
aot in any insane puroxysm of jea« 
loosy^or hatred, or revenge, but merely 
to ascertain MUisfactorily that he had 
completely effi;cted his business— who 
ooold then walk in to his supper of 
mutUMi diops^ with the same oompo* 
sort as if he had come from givinga feed 
of oats to his horse— a dever and acute 
man, too, without any atupid inaensi- 
bility of mind— « man who, when seized 
and put on his trial, gets dfbv hearta 
long and eloquent speech, fuU of the 
most solemn and false asseverations of 
his ionooanee; not that he dung with 
dopetrnte eagaraess to the hope of esca* 
ping, but t£u, as there was a chance, 
IS was prudent not to throw it away--- 
who, when condemned, displayed nei« 
ther terror nor indifference, neither 
exquiaite sensibility nor sullen bruta- 
lity, ami at the last swung out of life 
from the gallows with the settled air 
of a man who feels he has lost the 
game at which he played, and that he 
may as well pay the stake calmly? 
There was a true British composure 
about the unutterable atrocity of this 
villatn— murderer he was, and a moat 
dHesuble murderer too— but his cha* 
raeter belongs to our country as fully 
as that of our heroes. Hunt and Pro* 
bert were pitiful wretches, fit for the 
Bio^tre. Doubtless the agony of 
Hunt's feelings until his reprieve came, 
would, if properly divided into chap- 
ters, make a good romance ; but we 
riiould be sorry that any Englishman 
as clever as M. Hugo should not be 
able to find a better subject. 

Some passages in M. Hugo's ro« 
mance hint that it has a political ob- 
ject, and that a desire to induce the 
abolition of the punishment of death 
haa been the motive for writing iu If 
such be indeed the author's view, the 
and the end are about equals 
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If exhnavatant To attempt a Kfiona 
in the law by writing a romance, aeenta 
an exploit rather more worthy of the 
Ijii^tof U Biancha, than of a sane 
man in this age, when the Schoolmas- 
ter and sober reason are said to have 
80 much to do with the sffars of men ; 
and the notion that no crime, however 
atrocious, should be punished with 
death, is certainly more appropriate to 
the dreams of a romance- writer, thxn 
the deliberate judgment of a politician, 
It is not, however, to be wondered at, 
that he who makes a romance the 
vehicle of his politics, dmuki form hia 
politics after tne dictates of romancew 
The French press has of late been 
deluged with volume after volume of 
memoirs and reminiscences of all aorta 
and conditions of men— and women, 
too, connected with Bonaparte's times 
and governoient. Some of these are 
very good ; but for the mass, it crr- 
tainly would be much pleasanttr tobuf 
than to read them through ; though to 
do neither, would be the roost sgree- 
abk. There are a aet of worn out 
men of pleasure about Paris, who have 
had something to do wiA political 
natters in former times, and have a 
atrangeand morbid satisfaction indwell^ 
ing upon thesedetailaof intrigue, which 
are artfully contrived tohave a smack of 
aensualitv about them — but such books 
are only fit for the atmosphere of Paris. 
We heard, some months ago, an im« 
mensetalkaboutthe " M^cuoiresd'une 
Contemporaine," and happening to 
find a bundle of volumes, all with that 
title, upon our table, we took up one 
at random, which proved to be vo« 
lume seventh, and opening it aome- 
where about the middle, we found the 
(ux authoresa— we ore bound by cour- 
tesy to suppose her fair— sitting down 
to write a treatise respecting the bst- 
tle of Waterloo ; having first shrug- 
g«l up her shoulders with becoming 
modestv at the bare idea of such an at« 
tempt, out presently afterwards, taking 
heart of grace, and falling to, in right 
earnest. Then she makes a discovery, 
which she is kind enough to commu- 
nicate to the public in manner fol- 
lowing: — 

*' Quand mon cceur est fortement 
tou, les pens^ m'^touffent, et ma 
plume, brCilante comroe mon coeur, 
peut k peine en exprimer la chalereuse 
abondance." 

Imagine to yourself, gcn*le reader, 
the pleasure and profit of reading 
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thioag^ leveii Tolumes, half politics, 
tnd half scandal, written by a person 
whose thoughts stifle her, when her 
heart is moved, and whose pen, on 
fire, even as the heart aforesaid, can 
scarcely express the warm abundance 
of it, that M to say, the before-men* 
tioned heart ! 



But we have wandered far away 
from M.Ventouillac's " French Libra- 
rian," which led us into these rambling 
observations. He promises some im- 
provements for future editions, should 
they be called for, and we hope he 
will soon be under the necessity of 
redeeming his pledge. 

J* 



THE OLD gentleman's TEETOTUM. 



At ibe foot of the long range of the 
Mendiphills, standeth a village, which, 
for obvious reasons, we shall conceal 
the precise locality of, by bestowing 
thereon the appellation of StockwelL 
It lie^ in a nook, or indentation, of the 
mountain; and its population maybe 
said, in more than one sense of the 
word, to be extremely dense, being 
confined within narrow limits by 
Todcy and sterile ground, and a brawl- 
ing stream, which ever and anon as- 
sumes the aspect of an impetuous ri- 
ver, and then dwindles away into a 
plaything for the little boys to hop 
over. The principal trade of the 
Stockwellites is in coals, which certain 
of the industrious operative natives 
sedulously employ themselves in ex- 
tracting from our mother earth, while 
others are engaged in conveying the 
'^ black diamonds" to various adja- 
cent towns, in carts of sundry shapes 
and dimensions. The horses engaged 
in this traffic are of the Rosinante spe- 
cies, and, too often, literally raw-bo- 
ned ; inasmuch, that it is sometimes a 
grievous sight to see them tugging, 
and a woful thing to hear their mas- 
ters swearing, when mounting a steep 
ascent with one of the aforesaid loads. 

Wherever a civilized people dwell, 
there must be trade ; and, consequent- 
ly, Stockwell hath its various artisans, 
who ply, each in his vocation, to sup- 
ply tne wants of others ; and, more- 
over, it hath its ion, or public house, 
a place of no-small importance, having 
for its sign a swinging creaking board, 
whereon is emblazoned the effigy of a 
roaring, red, and rampant Lion. High 
towering above the said Lion, are the 
branches of a solitary elm, the foot of 
which is encircled by a seat, espe- 
cially convenient for those guests 
whose taste it is to " blow a cloud" in 
the open air ; and it is of two indivi- 
duals, who were much given thereon 
to enjoy their '' otium eumdignitate/' 
that we are about to speak. 



George Syms had long ei^oyed a 
monopoly in the shoemaking ana cob- 
bling line, (though latteriy two oppo- 
sitionists had started against him,) 
and Peter Brown was a man well to do 
in the world, being '* the man wot" 
shod the raw-boned norses before men- 
tioned, *' him and his father, and 
grandfather," as the pirish- clerk said, 
" for time immemorial." These two 
worries were regaling themselves, as 
was their wonted custom, each with 
his pint, upon a small table, which 
was placed, for their accommodation, 
before the said bench. It was a fine 
evening in the last autumn ; and we 
could say a great deal about the biau- 
dful tints which the beams of the set- 
tins sun shed upon the hills' side, and 
undulating distant outline, and how 
the clouds appeared of a fiery red, and, 
anon, of a pole yellow, had we leisure 
for description : but ndther Greorge 
Syms nor Peter Brown heeded these 
matters, and our present business is 
with them. 

They had discussed all the village 
news— the last half of the last pipe 
had been puffed in silence, and they 
were reduced to the dilemma wherein 
many a brace of intimate friends have 
found themselves— they had nothing 
to talk about. Each had observed 
three times that it was very hot, and 
each had responded three times— 
" Yes, it is." They were at a perfect 
sUnd-still— they shook out the ashes 
from their pipes, and vawned simul- 
Uneously. They felt that indulgence, 
however grateful, is apt to doy, even 
under the elm- tree, and the rd ram- 
pant lion. But, as Doctor WatU says, 
" Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do,** 
and they agreed to have '^ another 
pint," which Sally, who was ever ready 
at their bidding, brought fordiwitl^ 
and then they endeavoured to. sally: { 
but the effort was vain— the ^ixeadiif 
conversation was broken, and ibaj 
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oonld not oomiect it, and so tbey sip- 
ped and yawned^ till Peter Brown od« 
aenred, " It is getting dark."— " Ay," 
replied George Syms. 

At this moment an elderly stranger, 
of a shabby-genteel appearance, ap- 
proadied the Lion, and en<|uired 
the road to an adjoining Tillage. 
" Yoa are late, sir," said George 
Syms. — " Yes," replied the stranger, 
" I am ;" and he threw himself on 
the ben^, and took off his hat, and 
wiped his forehead, and observed, 
that it was renr sultry, and he was 
quite tired.—" This is a good house," 
sajid Peter Brown ; <* and if you are 
not obliged to go on, I wouldn't, if I 
were you."—" It makes little differ- 
ence to me," replied the stranger; 
" and so, as I find myself in good com- 
pany, here goes V and he b^an to call 
about him, notwithstanding his shab- 
by appesrance, with the air of one 
wno has money in his pocket to pay his 
way. — "Three make good company," 
obserred Peter Brown. — " Ay, ay," 
said thestranger. "Holla there ! bring 
me another pint ! This walk has made 
mo confoundedly thirsty. You may 
as well make it a pot — and be quick ! ' 

Messrs Brown and Syms were great- 
ly pleased with this additional guest 
at their symposium ; and the trio sat 
and talked of the wind, and the wea- 
ther, and the roads, and the coal trade, 
and drank and smoked to their hearts' 
content, till again time b^an to hang 
heavy, and then the stranger asked 
the two friends, if ever they played at 
teetotum.— "Play at what r askedPe- 
ter Brown.—" Play at what ?" enqui- 
red George Syms.—" At tce-to-tum," 
replied the stranger, gravely, taking a 
pair of spectacles iVom one pocket of 
nis waistcoat, and the machine in 
question from the other. " It is an 
excellent game, I assure you. Rare 
sport, my masters !" and he forthwith 
oe^an to spin his teetotum upon the 
table, to the no small diversion of 
George Syms and Peter Brown, who 
opined that the potent ale of the ramp- 
ing Red Lion had done its ofRce. 
" Onlv see how the little fellow runs 
about r cried the stranger, in appa- 
rent ecstasy. " Holla, there ! Bring 
a lantern ! There he goes, round and 
round — and now he's asleep— and now 
he begins to reel — wijrgle waggle- 
down he tumbles ! What colour, for 
a shilling ?"— " I don't undersUod 
the game," said Peter Brown,—" Nor 



I, neither," quoth George Syms; 
" but it seems easy enough to learn." 
— " Oh, ho !" said the stranger ; '* you 
think so, do you? But, let me tell 
you, that there's a great deal more in 
It than you imagine. There he is, you 
see, with as many aides as a modem 
politician, and as many colours as an 
Algerine. Come, let us have a game ! 
This is the way !" and he again set the 
teetotum in motion, and capered about 
in exceeding glee.—" He, he, he !" 
uttered George Syms ; and " Ha, ha, 
ha !" exdaimed Peter Brown ; and, 
being wonderfully tickled with theod* 
dity of the thing, they were easily 
perauaded by the stranger just to talce 
a game together for five minutes, while 
he stood hy as umpire, with a stop- 
watch in his hand. 

Nothing can be much easier than 
spinning a teetotum, yet our two 
Stockwdlites could scarcely manage 
the thing for laughing ; but the stran« 
ger stood by, wi3i spectacles on nose, 
looking alternately at his watch and 
the table, with aa much serious inte- 
rest as though he had been witnessing, 
and was bound to furnish, a report of 
a prize-fight, or a debate in the House 
of Commons. 

When preciEcly fii*e minutes had 
elapsed, although it was Peter Brown's 
spin, and the teetotum waa yet going 
its rounds, and Geor,i;e Syms had call- 
ed out yellow, he demurely took it 
Arom the table and put it in his pocket ; 
and then, returning his watch to his 
fub, walked away into the Red Lion, 
without saying so much as good- night. 
The two friends looked at each other 
in surprise, and then indulged in a 
very loud and hearty fit of laughter ; 
and then paid their reckoning, and 
went away, exceedingly merry, which 
they would not have been, had they 
understood properly what they had 
been doing. 

In the meanwhile the stranger had 
entered the house, and began to be 
" very funny" with Mrs Philpot, the 
landlady of the Red Lion, and Sally, 
the purveyor of beer to the guesta 
thereof; and he found it not very dif- 
ficult to persuade them likewise to 
take a game at teetotum for five mi- 
nutes, which he terminated in the 
same unceremonious way as that un« 
der the tree, and then desired to be 
shctrn the room wherein he was to 
sleep. Mrs Philpot immediately, con- 
trary to her usual custom, jumped up 
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with great akerity, Bghted a candle; 
and conducted her guest to his apart* 
ment; while Sallj, contrarr to her 
usual custom, recUned herself in her 
mistress's great arm* chair, yawned 
three or four rimes, and then exclaim* 
ed, ** Heigho ! it'a getting yery late ! I 
wi>h my husband would come home t" 

Now, although we have a very mean 
opinion ^ those who cannot keep a 
•ecret of importance, we are not fond 
of useless mysteries, and therefore 
think proper to tell the reader that tho 
teetotum in question, had the peculiar 
property of causing thoae who played 
therewith, to lose all remembrance of 
their former character, and to adopt 
that of their antagonists in the game. 
During the process of spinning, the 
personill identity of the two players 
Was completelT changed. Now, on 
the erening of this memorable day, 
Jacob Phil pot, the landlord of the 
rampant Red Lion, had spent a few 
convivial hours with mine host of the 
Blue Boar, a house on the road-side, 
about two miles from Stockwell; and 
the two publicans had discussed the 
ale, grog, and tobacco in the manner 
customary with Britons, whose insig* 
nia are roaring rampant red lions, 
green drsgons, blue boars, &c. There- 
fore, when Jacob came home, he be- 
gan to call about him, with the air of 
one who purposeth that his arrival 
ihall be no secret ; and very agreeably 
surprised was he when Mrs Philpot 
ran out from the house, and assisted 
him to dismount, for Jacob was some- 
ithat rotund; and yet more did he 
marvel when, instead of haranguing 
him i D a loud voice, (as she had whilom 
done on similar occasions, greatly to 
hift discomfiture,) she good-humour- 
ed )y said that she would lead his nag 
to the stable, and then go snd call 
Philip the ostler. " Humph!" said 
the host of the Lion, leaning with his 
back against the door-post, " after a 
calm comes a storm. She'll make up 
for this presently, I'll warrant." But 
Mrs Philpot put up the horse, and 
called Philip, and then returned in 
peace and quietness, and attempted to 
pass into the house, without uttering 
a word to her lord and nuster. 

'^ What's the matter with you, my 
dear?** asked Jacob Philpot; « a'n't 
jou well?'—" Yes, sir," replied Mrs 
Philpot, " very well, I thank you. 
But pray take away your leg, and let 
me go into the house."—*' But didn't 
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Jon think I was tery late?*' asked 
acob.— '' Oh ! I don't know," re- 
plied Mrs Philpot ; ** when gentle- 
men get together, they don't think 
how time goes." Poor Jacob was quite 
delighted, and, as it was dnak, and by 
no means, as he conceived, a acandaU 
Otts proceeding, he forthwith put one 
arm round Mrs Philpot's neck, and 
stole a kiss, whereat she said, '* Oil 
dear me ! how could yon think of do- 
ing such a thing ?" and imnediately 
squeesed herself paat him, and ran 
into the house, where Sally sat, in tho 
arm-chair before mentioned, with a 
handkerchief over her head, pretend* 
ing to be asleep. 

** Come, my dear," said Jacob to 
his wife, *' I'm glad to see you in such 
good-humour. You shall make me a 
glass of rum and water, and take somo 
of it yourself." — ** I must go into the 
back kitchen for some water then," 
replied his wife, and away she ran, and 
Jacob followed her, marvelling still 
more at her unusual alacrity. " My 
dear," quoth he, " I am sorry to give 
Tou so much trouble," andagain he put 
Lis arm round her neck. '' La, sir !" 
she cried, *' if you don't let me go, 111 
call out, I declare."—" He, he— ha, 
ha !" said Jacob ; «' call out ! that's a 
good one, however ! a man's wife call« 
ing out because her husband's a-going 
to kiss her ! "— " What do you mean ?^ 
asked Mrs Philpot ; " I'm sure it's a 
shame to use a poor girl so !"— *' A 
poor girl!" exclaimed the landlord, 
" ahem ! was once, mayhap."— " I don't 
value your insinivations Ma^"said Mrs 
Philoot, snspping her fingers ; '* I 
wonuer what you take me for !" — " So 
ho !" thought her spouse, " she's come 
to herself now ; I thought it was all 
a sham ; but I'll coax her a bit :'[ so 
he fell in with her apparent wnim, 
and called her a good girl ; but sUll 
ahe resisted his advances, and asked 
him what he took her for. " Take 
you for I" cried Jacob, " why, for mv 
own dear Sally to be sure, so dont 
make any more fuss."—" I hsve a 
great mind to run out of the house,** 
said she, " and never enter it any 
more. 

This threat gave no sort of alarm to 
Jacob, hut it somewhat tickled his 
fancy, and he indulged himself in a 
very hearty laugh, at the end of which 
be good-humoujiedlv told her to go to 
bed, and he would follow her present- 
ly, aa soon m he had looked after hii 
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hone^ and pulled off his booU. This 
proposition was no sooner made^ than 
the good man's ears were suddenly 
grasped from bohind, and his head was 
Makbn and twisted about^ «s though 
it had been the purport of the assul* 
ant to wrench it from his shoulders. 
Mrs Philpot instantly made her escape 
from the kitdien^ Mfifig her spouse 
In the hands of the enraced Sa]ly» who, 
under the influence of the teetotum 
ddttsion, was firmly persuaded that 
^e was justly inflicting wholesome 
disch^Hne upon her husoand, whom 
the had, as she conceived, caught in 
the act of making lore to the maid. 
Sally was active and strong, and Jacob 
Philpot was, as before hinted, some^ 
what obese, and, withal, not in excel- 
lent " wind ;" consequently it was some 
time ere he could disengage himself; 
and then he stood panting and blow- 
ing, and utterly lost in astonishment, 
While Sally saluted him with divers 
appellattons, which it would not be 
aeemly here to set down. 

When Jacob did find his tongue, 
however, he answered her mnch in 
the same style; and added, that he 
had a great mind to lay a stick about 
her back. " What ! strike a woman ! 
Eh — would you, you coward ?" and 
immediately she darted forward, and, 
as she termed it, put her mark upon 
him with her nails, whereby his rubi« 
eund countenance was greatly disfi- 
gured, and his patience entirely ex* 
hansted : but Sally was too nimble, 
and made her escape up stairs. So 
the landbrd of the Red Lion, having 
got rid of the two mad or drunken 
women, very philosophically resolved 
to sit down for half an hour by him- 
self, to think over the business, while 
he took his '' night-cap." He had 
scarcely brewed the ingredients, when 
he was roused by a rap at the window; 
and. in answer to his enquiry of 
** who's there ?^ he recognised the voice 
of his neighbour, George Syros, and, 
•f course, immediately admitted him : 
fbr George was a ffood custome^ and, 
conaequently, wemme at all noun. 
"My good friend," said Syms, ^1 
daresay vou are s ur pr ise d to see me 
here at this time of night ; but I can't 
set inta my own house. Mj wife k 
drunk, I believe.'*—*^' And so is mine," 
quoth the landlord ; *^ so/ sit you down 
and make yourself comforuble. Hang 
me iff think lH go to bed to-night f 
" No more wiU I,^' said Syms ; " I've 



got a job to do early in the morning, 
and then I shall be ready for it." So 
the two fViends sat down, and had 
scarcely begun to enjoy themselvesi 
when another rap was heard at the 
Window, and mine host recognised the 
voice of Peter Brown, who came with 
the same complaint against his wife^ 
and was easily persuaded to join the 
party, eaeh declaring that the women 
must have contrived to meet, during 
their absence from home, and all get 
fhddled together. Matters went on 
pleasantly enough for some time, while 
they continued to rail against the 
women ; but, when that subgect was 
exhausted, George Syms, the shoe- 
maker, began to talk about shoeing 
horses ; and Peter Brown, the black* 
smith, averred that he could make t 
pair of jockey boots with any man for 
fifty mues round. The host of the ram- 
pant Red Lion considered these things 
at first as a sort of joke, which he hiul 
no doubt, f^om such good customers, 
was exceedingly good, though he could 
not exactly comprehend it : but when 
Peter Brown answered to the name of 
Oeorce Syms, and George Syms t^ 
sponded to that of Peter Brown, he 
was sofneWhat more bewildered, and 
could not help thinking that his guests 
had drunk quite enough. He, how- 
ever, satisfied himself with the refiec- 
tien that that was no business of his, 
and that "a man must live by his 
trade." Widi the exception of these 
apparent occasional cress purposes, 
conversation Went on as well as coutd 
be expected under existing circum- 
stances, and the three unfortunate 
husbands sat and talked, and drank, 
and smoked, till tired nature cried, 
^ hold, enough r 

In the meanwhile, Mrs Ckorge 
Syms, who had been much scandalised 
at the appearance of Peter Brown be- 
neath her bedroom window, where* 
into he vehemently solicited admit- 
tance, altogether in the most pubNe 
and nnbhishtng manner; she, poor 
Mul ! lay, for an hour, much disturb- 
ed in her mind, and pondering on the 
extreme impropriety of Mr Brown's 
conduct, and its probable consequences. 
She then began to wonder where her 
own goodman could be staying so late; 
and, after much tossing and tumbling 
to and fro, being withal a woman of a 
warm imaginatMMi, she discerned, in 
her mind's eve, divers scenes, which 
might probably be then acting, and in 
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which George Syms appeared to be 
taking a part that did not at all meet 
her approbation. Accordingly she 
arose, and throwing her garments 
about her, with a degree of elegant 
negligence, for which the ladies of 
Stockwell have long been celebrated, 
she incontintntly went to the house 
of Peter Brown, at whose bedroom 
window she perceived a head. With 
the intuitive knowledge of costume 
possessed by ladies in general, she in- 
stantly, through the murky night, dis* 
covered that the cap on the said head 
was of the female gender ; and there- 
fore boldly went up thereunto, and 
said, " Mrs Brown, have you seen any 
thing of my husband?"—" WhatT 
exclaimed Mrs Brown, " haven't ^u 
seen him ? Well, I'd have you see 
after him pretty quickly, for he was 
here, just where you stand now, more 
than two hours ago, talking all man« 
ner of nonsense to me, and calling me 
his dear Betsy, so that I was quite 
ashamed of him. But, howsomever, 
you needn't be uneasy about me, for 
you know I wouldn't do any thing 
improper on no account. But haveyou 
seen any thing of my Peter ?" — ** I 
belieife I have," replied Mrs Syms, and 
immediately related the scandalous 
conduct of the smith beneath her win- 
dow ; and then the two ladies agreed 
to sally forth in search of their two 
" worthless, good-for-nothing, drunk- 
en husbands." 

Now it is a custom with those who 
get their living by carrying coal, when 
they are about to convey it to any con- 
siderable distance, to commence their 
journey at such an hour as to reach 
the first turnpike a little after mid- 
night, that they may be enabled to go 
out and return home within the twen- 
ty-four hours, and thus save the ex- 
pense of the toll, which they would 
otherwise have to pay twice. This is 
the secret of those apparently lazy fel- 
lows, whom the Bath ladies and dan- 
dies sometimes view with horror and 
surprise, sleeping in the day-time, in, 
on, or under carts, benches, or wag- 
gons. It hath been our lot, when in 
the city of waters, to hear certain of 
these theoretical ** political econo- 
mists" remark somewhat harshly on 
this mode of taking a siesta. We 
should recommend them henceforth 
to attend to the advice of Peter Pindar, 
•nd 



« Mind what they read in godly book*. 
And not take people by their looks ;" 

for they would not be pleased to be 
judged in that manner themselves; 
and the poor fellows in question havej 
generally, been travelling all nighty 
not in a mail-coach, but walking over 
rough roads, and assisting their weary 
and over-worked cavalry up and dowu 
a succession of steep hills. 

In consequence of this practice, the 
two forsaken matrons encountered 
Moses Brown, a first cousin of Peter's, 
who had just dispatched his waggon- 
er on a commercial enterprise ot the 
description just alluded to. Mo^es 
had heard Toioesas he passed the Lion ; 
and being somewhat of a curious turn, 
bad discovered, partly by listening, 
and parUy by the aid of certain cracks^ 
holes, and ill-fitting joints in the shut- 
ters, who the gentlemen were whose 
good- will and pleasure it was " to vex 
Uie dull ear of nighf with their un- 
timely mirth. Moses, moreover, was 
a meek man, and professed to be ex- 
tremely sorry for the two good women 
who had two such roaring, rattling 
blades fortheu* husbands: for, by this 
time, the bacchanalians, having ex- 
hausted their conversational powers, 
had commenced a series of songs. So, 
under his guidance, the ladies recon- 
noitred the drunken two through the 
cracks, holes, and ill-fitting joinU 
i^oresaid. 

Poor George Syms was, by this time^ 
regularly " done up," and dosing in 
his chair; but Peter Brown, thesmiih, 
was still in his glory, and singing, in 
no small voice, a certain song, which 
was by no means fitting to be cbanud 
in the ear of his spouse. As for Ja- 
cob Philpot, the landlord, he sat erect 
in his chair, with the dogged resolu- 
tion of a man who feels that he is at 
his post, and is determined to be '* no 
starter." At this moment Sally made 
her appearance in the room, in the 
same sort of dishabille as that worn by 
the ladies at the window, and com- 
menced a very unceremonious ha- 
rangue to George Syms and Peter 
Brown, telling them that they ought 
to be ashamed of themselves, not to 
have been at home hours ago ; " aa 
for this fellow," said she, giving poor 
Philpot a tremendous box on the car, 
" ril make him remember it, 1*11 war- 
rant." Jacob hereupon arose in great 
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wrmUi ; but ere be could aaoertain pre- 
cisely tbc exact centre of gravity, Sally 
lettltd bis poeition by anotber cu£^ 
wbicb made bis eyes twinkle, and sent 
bim reeling back into bis seat. Seeing 
these tbiiigs, tbe ladies witbout b^an, 
as foxr hunters say, to ''give tongue/' 
and Tociferously demanded admit* 
Unce; wbereupon Mrs Philpot put 
ber hctkd out from a window above, and 
told tbem that she would be down and 
let tbem in in a minute, and that it was 
a great pity gentlemen should erer get 
too much bc«r : and then she popped 
in ber bead, and in less than tbe sti- 
pulated time, ran down stairs and 
opened tbe street door; and so tbe 
wives were admitted to their delin- 
quent husbands ; but meek Mosea 
Brown went his way, having a wife at 
home, and having no desire to abide 
tbe storm which he saw was coming. 

Peter Brown was, as we said before, 
in high feather ; ^nd, therefore, when 
be saw Mrs Syms, whom be (acting 
under the teetotum delusion) mistook 
for tbe wife of his own particular bo- 
som, he gaily accosted ber, '* Ah, old 
girl! — Is it you? What! jrou'vecome 
to your senses, eh ? Slept it off, I sup- 
pose. Well, well ; never mind I For* 
give and forget, I say. I never saw you 
so before, I will say that for you, bow- 
ever. So, give us a buss, old girl ! and 
let us go home ;" and without cere- 
mony he began to suit the action to 
tbe word, whereupon the real Mrs 
Brown flew to Mrs Syras' assistance, 
and, by hanging round Peter's neck, 
enabled her friend to escape. Mrs 
Syms, immediately she was released, 
beg^ to shake up her drowsy George, 
who, immediately he opened bis eyes, 
scaraly knowing where be was, mar- 
velled much to mid himself thus ban« 
died by, as be supposed, his neigh- 
bour's wife: but with tbe maudlin 
cunning of adrunkcn man, he thought 
it was an excellent joke, and therefore 
threw his arms round her, and began 
to bug ber with a wondrous and un- 
usual degree of fondness, whereby the 
poor woman was much affected, and 
called him her dear George, and catd 
she knew it was not his fault, but 
*' all along of that brute," pointing to 
Peter Brown, that he bad drunk him- 
self into such a state. " Come along, 
my dear," she concluded, " let us go 
and leave him — I don't care if I never 
•ee him any more." 

The exasperatbn of Peter Brownj 



at seeing and bearing, ai he imagined , 
bis own wife act and speak in this 
shameful manner before his face, may 
be " more easily ima^ned than descri- 
bed ;" but this genuine wife, who be- 
longed, as he conceived, to the drunken 
roan, hung so close about his neck 
that he found it impossible to escape. 
George Syms, however, was utterly 
unabLe to rise, andsat, with an idiot- 
like simper upon his face, as if giving 
himself up to a pleasing delusion, 
while bis wife was patting, and coax- 
ing, and wheedling him in every way, 
to induce him to get upon his 1^ and 
try to go home. At length, as be va- 
cantly stared about, hecaught a glimpse 
of Mrs Brown, whom, to save repeti- 
tion, we may as well call his teetotum 
wife, banging about his neighbour's 
neck. This sight effectually roused 
bim, and before Mrs Syms was aware 
of bis intention, be started up and ran 
furiously at Peter Brown, who recei- 
ved him much in the manner that 
might be expected, with a salutation 
in '* the bread-basket," which sent 
bim reeling on the floor. As a matter 
of course, Mrs Syms took the part of 
ber fallen husband, and put ber mark 
upon Mr Peter Brown ; and, as a mat- 
ter of course, Mrs Peter Brown took 
the part of her. spouse, and commen- 
ced an attack on Mrs Syms. 

In the meanwhile Sally had not been 
idle. After chastening Jacob Philpot 
to her heart's content, she, with the 
assistance of Mrs Philpot and Philip 
the hostler, who was much astonisihed 
to hear her ''order the mistress about," 
conveyed him up stairs, where he was 
deposited, as he was, unon a spare 
bed, to '' take his chance, as she said, 
*' and sleep off his drunken flt." Sally 
then returned to the scene of strife 
and desired the " company " to go 
about their business, for she should 
not allow any thing more to '' be call- 
ed for " that night. Having said this 
with an air of authority, she left the 
room ; and though Mrs Syms and Mrs 
Brown were greatly surprised thereat, 
they said notning, inasmuch as they 
were somewhat ashamed of their own 
appearance, and had matters of more 
importance than Sally's eccentricity 
to think of, as Mrs Syms had been 
cruelly wounded in her new shawl, 
whicli she had imprudently thrown 
over her shoulders; and the left side of 
the lace on Mrs Br6wn's cap had been 
torn away in tbe recent conflict. Mr* 
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Fliilpol, enteHiig hm part m tha t«e- 
totum Sally of the night, betcraght tha 
ladies to go home, and leave the gen« 
tletnen to Bleep where they were, i, e, 
upon the floor, till the morning : for 
Peter Brown, notwithatanding the 
Boite he had made, was as incapable of 
itanding as the quieter George Sjma. 
So the women dragged them into se« 
parate eoraers of the room, placed pil« 
lows vnder their heads, and threw a 
blanket orer each, and Uien left them 
to repose. The two disconsolate wives 
cadi forthwith departed to her own 
lonely pillow, leaving Mrs Philpot par- 
ticnlarly pnisled at uie deference with 
which they had treated her, by call* 
ing her *' Madam," as if she was mis« 
tress of the house. 

Leaving them all to their slumbers^ 
wc must now say a word or two about 
the teetotum, the properties of which 
were to change people's characters, 
spinning the mina of one man or wo- 
man into the body of another. The 
duration of the delusion, caused by 
this droll game of the old gentleman's, 
depended upon the length of time 
spent in the diversion ; and five mi- 
nutes was the specific period for cau- 
sing it to last till the next sunrise or 
sunset after the change had been ef- 
fected. Therefore, when the mominff 
came, Mrs Philpot and Sally, and 
Peter Brown and George Syms, all 
came to thehr senses. The two latter 
went quietly home, with aching heads 
and very confused recollections of the 
preceding evening ; and shortly after 
their departure Mrs Philpot awoke in 

Seat astonishment at finding herself 
the garret ; and SaUy was equally 
surprised, and much alarmed, at fin^ 
bifi herself in her mistress's room, from 
which she hastened in quick time, lea- 
ving all things in due order. 

Tile elderly stranger made his ap- 
pearance soon after, and appeared to 
have brushed up his shabby genteel 
clothes, for he really looked mudi 
more respectable than on the preceding 
evening. He ordered his breakfiuti 
and sat down thereto very quietly, and 
asked for the newspaper, and pulled 
out his spectacles, and began to con 
the pofitics of the day much at his 
ease, no one having the least suspicion 
that he and his teetotum had been the 
cauae of all the uproar at the Red 
Lion. In due time the landlord ma^ 
hia appearance, with sundry marks of 
violence upon his Jolly ooontensnoey 



and^ af^ due obeisance made to hia 
reapecuble-looking guest, took the li- 
berty of telling his spouse that he 
should insist upon her sending Sally 
away, for that he had never been so 
mauled since he was bom ; but Mrs 
Philpot told him that he ought to be 
asbMned of himself, and she was very 
glad the girl had spirit enough to pro- 
teel herself, and that she wouldn't 
part with her on any acoeunu She 
then refimred to what had passed in 
the back kitchen, taking to herself the 
credit of having inflicted that punish- 
ment which had been administered by 
the hands of Sally. 

Jacob Philpot was now more than 
ever convinced that his wife had been 
paying her respecu to a huge stone 
lx>ttle of rum which stood in the clo- 
set; and he *' made bold" to tell her 
his thonghto, whereat Mrs Philpot 
thouffht fit to put herself into a tre- 
mendous passion, although she could 
not help fearing that, perhaps, she 
might have taken a drop too much of 
something, for she was unable, in any 
other manner, to account for having 
slept in the garret. 

The elderly stranger now took upon 
himself to recommend mutual forgive- 
ness, and suted that it was really qnite 
pardonable for any one to take a Hitle 
too much of such very excellent ale as 
that at the Red Lion. ''For my own 
part," said he, " I don't know whe- 
ther I didn't get a trifle beyond the 
mark myself last night But I hope, 
madam, I did not annoy you." 

'* Oh dear, no, not at all, sir," re- 
plied Mrs Philpot, whosegood- humour 
was restored at this compliment paid 
to the good cheer of the Lion, " yon 
were exceeding pleasant, I assure jou, 

d enough to make you funny ; we 
a hearty laugh about the teeto- 
tum, you know.' — •* Ah I" said the 
stranger, *' I guess how it was then. I 
always introduce the teetotum when I 
want to be merry." 

Jacob Philpot expreased a wish to 
understand the game, and after spin- 
ning it two or tOTee times, proposed to 
take his clumoe, for five minutes, with 
the stranger ; but the latter, laughing 
heartily, would by no means agree 
with the proposition, and dedared that 
It would be downright cheating, as he 
was an overmatch fbr any beginner. 
''However," he continued, '*aesooBas 
any of your neighbours eooie hi, TU 
put you In the way ct it, ani ivell 
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ha^ Mina of jmn tie now, just to 
pMs the time* It will do neither of 
us any hann after last night's Bffkir, 
and I want to have some taUt with joa 
t/boai the coal trade." 

They aoeoidingly sat down toge« 
ther, and the stranger disphiyed oon« 
Merable knowledge in the science of 
minii^ ; and Jacob was so mnch de« 
lighted with his companion^ that an 
boor or two slipped away> as he said, 
** in no time ; *im1 then there was 
beard the soand of a horse's feet at the 
door, and a somewhat anthoritatlye 
hiilol 

" It is our parson/* said Jacobs 
starting np, and he ran to the door to 
enquire what might be his rererence's 
p1e«sare. ** Good motning," said the 
Rererend Mr Stanhope. *' Tm going 
orer to dine with our club at the Old 
Boar, and I want yon just to cast yonr 
eye on those fellows in my home close; 
yon can see them out of your parlour 
window." — *' Yes, to be sure, sir," 
replied Jacob. — ** Hem V* quoth Mr 
Sunhope, " have you any body in- 
doors ? " — '* Yes, sir, we have, ' re- 
plied Jacob, ''a strange gentleman, 
who seems to know a pretty deal about 
mining and them sort of things. I 
think he's some great perron in dis- 
guise ; he seems regularly edicated, up 
to every thing."—" Eh, ah ! a great 
person in dii^guise!" exclaimed Mr 
Sunhope. *' III just step in a minute. 
It seems as if there was a shower co- 
ming over, and I'm in no hurry, and 
it is not worth while to get wet through 
for the sake of a few minutes." So 
he alighted from his horse, soliloqui- 
sing to himself, *' Perhaps the Lord 
Chancellor! Who knows? However, 
I shall Uke care to shew my princi- 
ples ;" and straightway he went into 
the hou5«, and was roost respectfully 
saluted by the elderly stranger ; and 
they entered into a conversation upon 
the standing English topics of wea- 
ther, wind, crops, and the cool trade ; 
and Mr Sunhope contrived to intro- 
duce therein sundry unkind things 
sgainst the Pope and all bis followers ; 
and avowed himself a sUnch "church 
and king" man, and spake enthusias- 
tically (^ our " glorious constitution," 
and lauded divers individuals then in 
power, but more particularly those 
who studied the true interesu of the 
church, by seeking out and preferring 
men of merit and talent to nil vacant 
boiefloes. The stranger thereat smiled 
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iignifieantly, is though he could, if bo 
Mi disposed, say something to the 
purpose ; and Mr Stanhope felt mors 
inclined than ever to think the land- 
lord might have conjectured very near 
^e trudi, and, consequently, redou« 
bled his efforts to make the agreeable, 
professing his regret at being obliged 
to dine out that day. Sec The stran- 
ger politely thanked him for his polite 
oottdMleratk>n, and sUted that he was 
never at a loss for employment, and 
that he was then rambling, for a few 
days, to relax his mind nrom the fa« 
tigues of an overwhelming mass of im- 
porUnt business, to which his duty 
compelled him to attend early and late. 
*« Perhaps," he continued, •• you will 
smile when I tell you that I am now 
engaged in a series of experiments re- 
lative to the power of the centrifugal 
force, and its capacity of overcoming 
various degrees of friction." (Here he 
proiluced the teetotum.) " You per- 
ceive the different surfaces of the un^ 
der edge of this little thing. The out* 
side, you see, is all of ivory, but in- 
dented in various ways ; and yet I have 
not been able to decide whether the 
roughest or smoothest more frequent- 
ly arrest iu motions. The colours, of 
course, are merely indications. Here 
is my register," and he produced a 
book, wherein divers mathematical ab- 
struse calculations were apparent. " I 
always prefer other people to spin it, 
as then I obuin a variety of impelling 
power. Perhaps you will do me the 
favour just to twirl it round a few 
times alternately with the landlord } 
Two make a fairer experiment than 
one. Just for five minutes. I'll not 
trouble you a moment longer, 1 pro- 
mise you."— " Hem .^' thought Mr 
Stanhope. 

** LearaM men, now and then, 
Hare very strange vagaries l" 

However, he commenced spinning the 
teetotum, turn and turn with Jacob 
Philpot, who was highly delighted 
both with the drollery of the thing, 
and the honour of playing with the 
parson of the parish, and laughed most 
immoderately, while the stranger atood 
by, looking at his stop-watch as de- 
murely as on the preceding evening, 
until the five minutes had expired ; 
and then, in the middle of the Rev. 
Mr Sunhope's spin, he took un the liu 
tie toy and put it into his pocket. 
Jacob. Philpot immediately arose. 
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and shook the stranger warmly by the 
hand^ and told him that he should be 
hsppy to see him whenever he csmc 
that way again ; and then nodding to 
Mr Stanhope and the Isndlady^ went 
out at the front door, mounted the 
horse that stood there^ and rode away. 
*' Where's the fellow going ?" critd 
Mrs Philpot ; " Hillo ! Jacob, I say 1" 
— " Well, mother," said the Reverend 
Mr Stanhope, " what's the matter 
now ?" but Mrs Philpot had reached 
the front of the house, and continued 
to shout, '' Hillo I hillo, come back, I 
tell you 1" — ** That woman is always 
doing some strange thing or other," 
observed Mr Stanhnope to we stranger. 
*( What on earth can possess her to 
go calling after the parson in that 
manner ? — *' I declare he's rode off 
with squire Jones's horse," cried Mrs 
Philpot, re-entering the house. " To 
be sure he has," said Mr Stanhope ; 
" he borrowed it on purpose to go to 
theOldBoar."— "Did he?" exclaimed 
the landlady ; '' and without telling 
me a word about it ! But I'll Old Boar 
him, I promise you !"— '' Don't make 
such a fool of yourself, mother," said 
the parson ; " it can't signify twopence 
to you where he goes." — " Can't it ?" 
reioined Mrs Philpot. " I'll tell you 
wnat, your worship — -" — *' Don't 
worship me, woman," exclaimed the 
teetotum landlord parson ; " worship ! 
what nonsense now ! Why, you've been 
talcing your drops again this morning, 
I think. Worship, indeed! To be 
sure, I did once, like a fool, promise to 
worship you ; but if my time was to 
come over again, I know what — — - 
But, never mind now— don't you see 
it's twelve o'clock ? Come, quick, let 
us have what there is to eat, and then 
we'll have a comfortable pipe under the 
tree. What say you, sir ?'— " With 
all my heart," replied the elderly 
stranger. Mrs Philpot could make 
nothing of the parson's speech about 
worshipping her; but the order for 
something to eat was very distinct; 
and though she felt much surprised 
thereat, as well as at the proposed 
smoking under the tree, she, never- 
theless, was much gratified that so 
unusual an order should be given on 
that particular day, as she had a some- 
what better dinner than usual, name- 
ly, a leg of mutton upon the spit. 
Therefore she bustled about with ex- 
ceeding good-will, and Sally spread a 
'^ean cloth upon Uie table in the little 



parlour for the parson and the strange 
old gentleman ; and when the mutton 
was placed upon the table, the latter 
hoped they should have the oleasure 
of Mrs Fhilpot's company ; nut she 
looked somewhat doubtfully till the 
parson said, *' Come, come, mother, 
don't make a bother about it; sit 
down, can't you, when the gentleman 
bids you." Therefore she smoothed 
her apron and made one at the dinner 
table, and conducted herself with so 
much precision, that the teetotum 
parson looked upon her with consi- 
derable surprise, while she regarded 
him with no less, inasmuch as he 
talked in a very unclerical manner ; 
and, among other strange things, swore 
that his wife was as ** drunk as biases" 
the night before, and winked at her, 
and behaved altogether in a style very 
unbecoming a minister in his own 
parish. 

At one o'clock there was a great 
sensation caused in the village of 
Stockwell, by the appearance of their 
reverend pastor and tne elderly stran- 
ger, sitting on the bench which went 
round the tree, which stood before 
the sign of the roaring, rampant Bed 
Lion, each with a long pipe in his 
mouUi, blowing clouds, which would 
not have disgraced the most inveterate 
smoker of the " black diamond" fra- 
ternity, and ever and onon moisten- 
ing tneir clay with " heavy wet," 
from tankards placed upon a small 
table, which Mrs Philpot had pro- 
vided for their accommodation. The 
little boys and girls first approached 
within a respectful distance, and then 
ran away giggling to tell their com- 
panions ; and they told their mothers, 
who came and peeped likewise ; and 
many were diverted, and many were 
scandalized at the sight : yet the par- 
son seemed to care for none of tnese 
things, but cracked his joke, and sip- 
ped his ale, and smoked bis pipe, with 
as much easy nonchalance as if he had 
been in his own arm-chair at the rec- 
tory. Vet it must be confessed that 
now and then there was a sort of equi- 
vocal remark made by him, as though 
he had some faint recollection of his 
former profession, although he evin- 
ced not the emdlest sense of shanoe at 
the change which had been wrouf^hi 
in him. Indeed this trifling impeiw 
fection in the change of identity ap- 
pears to have attended such tranifoff- 
mations in general| and mlybllMm 
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ariseo from the indiyidoal bodies re- 
Uioine their own clothes^ (for the 
mere fashion of dress hath a great in- 
€aence on some minds,) or, perhaps, 
because a profession or trade, with the 
habits thereof, cannot he entirely sha- 
ken off, nor a new one perfectly learn- 
ed, by spinning a teetotum for five 
minutes. The time had now arrived 
when George Syms, the shoemaker, 
md Peter Brown, the blacksmith, 
were accustomed to take their *' pint 
and pipe after dinner," and greatly 
were they surprised to see their places 
■0 occupied ; and not a little was 
their astonishment increased, when 
the parson lifted up his voice, and 
ordered SaHy to bring out a couple of 
chairs, and then shook them both 
warmlv by the hand, and welcomed 
them by the affijctionate appellation 
of " My hearties !" He then winked, 
and in an under tone, began to sing— 
«* Though I'm tied to a crusty old woman, 

Bluch giren to scolding and jealousy, 
I know that the case is too common, 

And 80 I will ogle each girl I see. 

Tol de rol, lol, &c 
Come, my lads I" he resumed, "sit 
you down, and dap half a yard of 
day into your mouths." The two 
worthy artisans looked at each other 
significantly, or rather insignificantly, 
for they knew not what to think, ami 
did as they were bid. ** Come, why 
don't you talk?" said the teetotum 
parson landlord, after a short silence. 
" You're as dull as a couple of tom« 
cats with their ewrs cut off^talk, 
man, talk — there's no doing nothing 
without talking." This last part 
of his speech seemed more particu- 
larly addressed to Peter Brown, who, 
albeit a mau of a sound head, and 
wdl skilled in such matters as apper- 
tained unto iron and the coal trade, 
bad not been much in the habit of 
mixing with the dergy : therefore he 
felt, for a moment, as he said, ''non- 
plushed ;" but fortunately he recol- 
lected the Catholic question, about 
which most people were then talking, 
and which eyery body professed to 
understand. Therefore, he forthwith 
tntrodttced the subject ; and being well 
aware of the parson's bias, and ha« 
ving, moreover, been told that he had 
written a pamphlet; therefore (though 
to do Peter Brown justice, he was not 
accustomed to read such publications) 
he scrupled not to give his opinion 
very freely, and concluded by taking 
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up his pint and drinking a very un- 
cbristianlike malediction against the 
Pope. George Syms followed on the 
same side, and conduded in the 84roe 
manner, adding thereunto, " Your 
good healths, gemmen."— " What a 
pack of nonsense !" exclaimed die 
parson. " I should like to know what 
harm the Pope can do us ! I tell you 
what, my lads, it's all my eye and 
Betty Martin. Live and let live, I 
say. So long as I can get a good li- 
ving, I don't care the toss of a half- 
penny who's uppermost For my 
part, I'd as soon live at the sign of 
the Mitre as the Lion, or mount the 
cardinal's hat for that matter, if I 
thought I could get anything by it. 
Look at home, say I. The Pope^ an| 
old woman, and so are they that are] 
afraid of him." The elderly stranger 
here seemed highly delighted, and 
cried, " Bravo f" and clappcNl the, 
speaker on the back, and said, " That's 
your sort I Go it, my hearty !" But 
Peter Brown, who was one of the 
sturdy English old-fashioned school, 
and did not approve of hot and cold 
being blown out of the same mouth, 
took the liberty of tdKng the parson, 
in a very unceremonious way, that he 
seemed to have changed his opinions 
very suddenly. *' Not I," said the 
other; ** I was always of the same way 
of thinking."—" Then words have no 
meaning," observed George Syms, 
angrily, " for I heard you mysdf. 
You talked as loud about the wicked- 
ness of 'mancipation as ever 1 heard a 
man in my life, no longer ago than 
last Sunday."—'' Then I must have 
been drunk — that's all I can say about 
the business," replied the other cool- 
ly ; and he began to fill his pipe with 
the utmost nonchalance, as though it 
was a matter of course. Such appa- 
rently scandalous conduct was, how« 
ever, too much for the unsophistica- 
ted George Syms and Peter Brown, 
who simmtaneoudy threw down their 
reckoning, and, mudi to their credit, 
lefl the turncoat reprobate parson to 
the company of the elderly gentle- 
man. 

If we were to relate half the whim- 
sical consequences of the teetotum 
tridcs of this strange personage, we 
might fill volumes ; but, as it is not 
our intention to allow the detail to 
swdl even into one« we must hastily 
sketch the proceedings of poor Jacob 
Philpot, after he left the Red lion to 
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dergy at the Old Boar, in bis new ca- 
pacity oi an ecclesiastic, in the out* 
ward form of a somewhat negligently 
dremed landlord. He was accosted on 
the road hy divers of bis coal- canning 
neigbbottrs with a degree of familiari* 
ty which wss exceedingly mortifying 
to his feelings. One told bun to be 
home in time to take port of a galloft 
of ale that he had won of neighbour 
Smith ; a second reminded hmi that 
to-morrow was dub-night at the 
Nag's Head ; and a third asked him 
where he had atolen bis horse* At 
length he arrived, much out of bu^ 
moor, at the Old Boar, an inn of a 
very different description from Uie 
Red Lion, being a posting house of 
BO inconsiderable oMgnitttde, wherein 
^at day was to be holden the sym« 

K'um of certain mrandeea of the ad» 
nt country, as before hinted. 
The landlord, who happened to be 
itaaUing at the door, was somewhat 
•urpriaM at the formal manner with 
which Jacob Philpot greeted him, and 
gave his bone into the charge of the 
heatler; but, as he knew him only by 
sight* and had many things to attend 
to, he went hie way without making 
any remark, and thus, unwittingly, 
jncreaicd the irritation of Jacob's new 
teetotum eensiti?e feelings. **' Are 
any of the gentlemen come yet ?" ask« 
ed Jacob, haughtily, of one of the 
waiters. '' What gentlemen ?" quoth 
the waiter. *' Any of them," said 
Jacob, <<Mr Wiggins, Doctor White, 
•r Captain Pole? At this moment 
a carriage drove up to the door, and 
the bells all began ringing, and the 
waiters ran to see who \m arrived, 
and Jacob Philpot was left unheeded* 
^ This is very strange conduct I " ob^ 
served he ; '* I never met with sudi 
indvility in mv life ! One would think 
I was a dog 1 Scarcely had this soli<« 
loquy terminated, when a lady, who 
had alighted from the carriage, (lea- 
ving the gentleman who came with 
her to give some orders about the 
luggage) entered the inn, and wss 
greatly surprised to find her delicste 
hand sdied bv the homy grasp of the 
landlord of the Red Lion, who sd- 
dreskcd her as '' Dear Mrs Wilkins/' 
and vowed he was quite delighted at 
the unexpected pleasure of seeing her, 
and hoped the worthy rector wss well, 
and all the dear little darlings. Mrs 
Wilkins disengaged her handas quick* 



into a room, the door of which was 
held open for her admittance by the 
waiter; and then the worihy recter 
made his appesranoe, followed by one 
of the <* little darlioga," whom Jacob 
Philpot, in the joy ot his heart at find* 
iag himself onee more among friends, 
snatdkd up in his arms, and thereby 
produeed a bellowing whieh instantly 
Drought the alaamed mother from h«f 
retreat. '' What is that trij^htful maa 
doing with the child ?" she oritd, und 
Jacob, who could acsrcely believe his 
ears, was immediately deprived of hie 
burden, while his particular frirnd, 
the worthy fectov, looked upon hun 
with a cold and vacant stare, nad then 
retired into bis room with his wife snd 
the little darling, and Jseob was, once 
more, left to his own cogiutions. " I 
see it!" he exdainaed, after a short 
pause, '^ I see it ! This is the reward 
of rectitude of prindple 1 This is the 
reward of uudeviating and inflexible 
firmness of nurpose 1 He has read my 
unanswerable pamphlet! I dways 
thought there was a laxity of princi« 
^abottthun!" So Jacob fothwith 
walked into the opm air to end him* 
sdt; and strolled round the gsiden of 
the inn, and meditated upon divert 
impcNTtant aul^ects ; and thus be pass* 
ed his time till the hour of dinner, 
though he oould not butkeep occasion* 
ally wondering that some ot nis friends 
did not come down to meet him, since 
they must have seen him walking in 
the garden. His patience, however, 
was St length exhausted, and his ap^ 
petite was exceedingly clamorous^ 
partly, perhaps, because his outward 
man had been used to dine at the ple- 
beian hour of noon, while his inward 
man made a pdnt of never taking 
any thing more thsn a biscuit and n 
dass of wine between breakfast and 
five o'clock ; and even that little mo* 
dicum had been omitted on this fatd 
day, in consequence of the indvility 
of die people of the inn. '' The din* 
ner hour was five preei$elg," said he, 
looking at his watch, " and now it is 
hdf past— but I'U wait a iUtle longer. 
It's a bad nUn to hurry them. It 
puts the cook out of humour, and then 
all goes wrong." Therefore he waited 
a little longer ; that is to say, till the 
calls of absolute hunger became quite 
ungovernable, and then he went mto 
the bouse, where the odour of deUcate 
Tiands was quite profoking; so. he 
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fellowd tli# yridtnea of Mt noie »pd 
irnved io th«lai]pdiiiing«rooio« where 
be ioundi to ku great surpnie and 
moruficttiiuiy tbat the company were 
jinnibled, and the work of dettmo* 
tM» bad been going on for &ome time^ 
aa the leeond ooorse had just been 
placed on the uble. Jaoobfelt that the 
•egl*!Ct with which he had been treal» 
cd WM '* enough to make a nareon 
•wear;" and perhapa he would have 
•«orn« but that be had no time to 
ipare ; and, therefore, ae all the eeaU 
at the upper end of the table were en« 
ge0ed, he depeaited hknaelf en a va« 
eant chair abont the centre, between 
two gentlemen with whom he had no 
acquaintanee, and, apreading hia nap* 
kin in hia lap, demanded of a waiter 
what fleh had gene ont The man 
replied only by a stare and a nnile, 
a line of oonduct which waa by no 
means snrpriaing. seeing tbat the most 
•t^liah part of Philpot'a dreas was, 
without dispote, the napkin afonsaid. 
Fee the rest, it waa unlike the garb 
of the strange gentleman, inasmnch 
as that, though posnUy entitled to 
the epithet shabby, it oould not be 
termed genteeL <' What's the frUow 
gaping at y cried Jacob, in an ancry 
voice ; '' go and tell yonr master taat 
I want to speak to nim directly. I 
don't understand such trestment. Tell 
him to come immediately I Do yon 
hear?' 

The loud tone in which this wss 
spoken aroused the attention of the 
company; and roost of them cast a 
look of enquiry first at the speaker, and 
then round the table, as if to discern 
by whom the strange gentleman in the 
scarlet and ]reUow plush waistcoat and 
^e dirty shirt might be patronised : 
but there were others who recognised 
the landlord of the Red Lion at 8tock-i 
well The whole, however, were som^- 
what startled when he addressed them 
as follows:—*' Really, gentlemen, I 
must say, that a joke may be carried 
too Ar; and, if it was not for my 
doth," (here he handled the napkin,) 
<* I declare I don't know how I might 
act. I have been walking in the gar- 
den for these two hours, and you musi 
have seen me. And now you stare at 
me as if you didn't kno# me ! Really, 
gentlemen, it is too bad I I love a 
joke ss well as any man, and can take 
one too ; but, as I said before, a joke 
map be carried too far."—" I think so 
too,*' said the landlord of the Okl 
Boiir, tappintt him on the shoulder : 



'' so come along, and don't make a 
fool of yourself here/'— '' FeUow |" 
cried Jacob, rising in great wriub« 
" Go your ways ! Be ofl; I tell you I 
Mr Cbainnan ! we have known each 
other now for a good many years, and 
you muit be convinced tbat I can 
take a joke as well as any man ; but 
human nature can endure this no 
longer. Mr Wi^ns I Captain Pole I 
my good friend Doctor White J I ap« 
peal to you I" Here the gentlemen 
named looked especially astounded. 
" What I can it be possible tbat 
you have aU agreed to cut me 1 Oh. 
no 1 I will not believe that politic»| 
difi^irenoes of opinion can run ^t|# so 
high. Come-4et us have no more oC 
this nonsense I"—" No, no, we've 
had quiteenough of it," said the hmd* 
lord of the Old Boar, puUiog the chair 
from beneath the Ust speaker, who 
was consequently obliged again to bo 
upon his legs, while there esmsb from 
various parte of the table, criee e£ 
'' Chair ] chair ! Turn him ontl"^ 
" Man !" roared the teetotum paraonl* 
fied Undlord of the Red Lion, to the 
landkrd of the Old Boar, *' Manl" 
ym shall repent of thisi If ii wasn't 
for my cloth, I'd soon—*-" — " Come^ 
give me the cloth 1" said the other, 
snatching away the napkin, which 
Jacob had buttoned in his waistcoat, 
and thereby causing that garment to 
fly open and expose more of dirty linen 
and skin than is usually sported at a 
dinnerparty. Poor Phllpots rsge had 
now reached ita acme, and he again 
appealed to the chairman by name. 
'< Colonel Martin !" said he, ''can yon 
sit by and see me used thus? I am 
sure you will net pretend that yon 
don't know mel"— '< Not I," replied 
the ehairman; *' I know you well 
enough, and a confounded impudent 
fellow you are. I'll tell you whal» 
my lad, next time you apply for a 
license, you shall hear of this.'^ The 
landlord of the Old Boar was, withal, 
a kind*hearted man ; and, as he well 
knew that the hMs of its license would 
be ruin to the rampant Red Lion and 
all concerned therewith, hewssde* 
termined that poor PbUpot riiould be 
saved from destruction in spitoof his 
teeth X therefore, without fiirtber ce* 
remony, he, being a muscular man, 
laid violent hands upon the aaid Jacob, 
and, with the assistance of his waiters, 
conveyed him out of the room, in do* 
spito of much straggling, and aundrjr 
interjections ooncemmg his " doth. 
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When they bad deposited him safely 
in an arm-chair in " the bar," the 
landlady, who had frequently seen him 
before, in his proper character, that 
of a civil man, who " knew his place" 
in society, very kindly offered him a 
cup of tea ; and the landlord asked 
how he could think of making such a 
fool of himself; and the waiter, whom 
he had accosted on first entering the 
house, vouched for his not having had 
any thing to eat or drink ; whereupon 
thev spoke of the remains of a turbot, 
which had just come down stairs, and 
a haunch of venison that was to follow. 
It is a sad thing to have a mind and 
body that are no match for each other. 
Jacob's outward man would have been 
highly gratified at the exhibition of 
tbeso things ; but the spirit of the 
parson was too mighty within, and 
spumed every offer, and the body was 
compelled to obey. So the horse that 
was borrowed of the pouire was order- 
ed out, and Jacob Pnilpot mounted 
and rode on his way in excessive irri-* 
tation, growling vehemently at the in- 
tuit and indignity which had been 
committed against the '' doth" in ge- 
neral, and his own person in particu- 
lar. 

" Thesun sunk beneath the horizon," 
as novelists say, when Jacob Philpot 
entered the village of Stookwell, and, 
as if waking from a drearo> he sudden- 
ly started, and was much surprised to 
find himself on horseback, for the last 
thing that he recollected, was "going 
up stairs at his own hou^, and com- 
posing himself for a nap, that he might 
be ready to join neighbour Scroggins 
and Dick Smith, when they came in 
the evening to drink the gaUon of ale 
lost by the latter. ** And, my eyes !" 
said he, '* if I haven't got the squire's 
horse that the parson borrowed this 
morning. Well — ^it's very odd ! how- 
ever, the ride has done me a deal of 
good, for I feel as if I hadn't had anv 
thing all day, and yet I did pretty well 
too at the leg of mutton at dinner." 
Mrs Philpot received her lord and no- 
minal master in no vtry gracious 
mood, and said she should like to 
know where he had been riding; 
" That's more than I can tell you/' 
replied Jacob ; " however, I know 
I'm as hungry as a greyhound, 
though I never made a better dinner 
in my life."—" More shame for you," 
said Mrs Philpot ; '< I wish the Old 
Boar waa • (houtaad milet off."— 



" What's the woman talking about ?" 
quoth Jacob. " Eh! what! at it 
again, I suppose," and he pointed to 
the cloeet containing the rum bottle. 
" Hush !" cried Mrs Philpot, " here't 
the parson coming down stairs!"— 
"The parson!" exclaimed Jacob; 
" what's he been doing up stairs, I 
should like to know?"—" He has 
been to take a nap on mistress's bed," 
said Sally. " The dickens he has ! 
This is a pretty story," quoth Jacob.* 
" How could I help it ?^ asked Mrs 
Philpot ; " you should stay at home 
and look after your own business, and. 
not go ramshackling about the coun- 
try. You shan't hear the last of the 
Old Boar just yet, I promise you." 
To avoid the tnreatened storm, and 
satisfy the calls of hunger, Jacob made 
off to the larder, and commenced an 
attack upon the leg of mutton. 

At this moment the Reverend Mr 
Stanhope opened tlie little door at the 
foot of the stairs. On waking, and 
finding himself upon a bed, he had 
concluded that he must have fainted 
in consequence of the agitation of 
mind prcKluced by the gross insulta 
which he had suffered, or perhaps 
from the effecta of hunger. Great, 
therefore, was his surprise to find 
himself at the Red Lion in his own 
parish; fand the first questions he 
asked of Mrs Philpot were how and 
when he had been brought there. 
" La, sir !** said the landliuly, " you 
went up staira of your own accord, 
after you were tired of smoking un- 
der the tree." — " Smoking under the 
tree, woman!" exclaimed Mr Stan- 
hope ; " what are you talking about ? 
Do you recollect whom you are speaik- 
ing to?" — " Ay, marry, do I," re- 
plied the sensitive Mrs Philpot ; " and 
you told Sally to call you when Scrog- 
gins and Smith came for their gallon, 
of ale, as you meant to join their 
party." 

The Reverend Mr Stanhope straight- 
way took up his hat, put it upon his 
head, and stalked with indignant dig- 
nity out of the house, opining that the 
poor woman was in her cups ; and me- 
ditated, as he walked home, on the ex- 
traordinary affairs of the day. But his 
troubles were not yet ended, for the 
report of his public iollification had 
reached his own household ; and John^ 
his trusty man-servant, had been dis- 
patched to the Red Lion, and had aa« 
certained that hia maater was retib 
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gone to bed in a state very unfit for a 
ckrgyinan to be seen in. Some re- 
markably good-natured friends had 
been to condole with Mrs Stanhope 
upon the extraordinary proceedings of 
her goodman, and tosay how much they 
were shodced, and what a pity it was^ 
and wondering what the bishop would 
think of it, and divers other equally 
amiable and consolatory reflections and 
notes of admiration. Now Mrs Stan« 
hope, though she had much of the 
** milk of human kindness" in her 
composition, had, withal, a sufficient 
portion of ** tartaric acid" mingled 
therewith. Therefore, when her beer- 
drinking husband m ade his appearance, 
he found her in a state of effervescence. 
*' Mary," said he, ** I am extremely 
fatigued. I have been exposed to-day 
to a series of insults, sucn as I could 
not have imagined it possible for any 
one to oflfer me." — " Nor any body 
else," replied Mrs Stanhope ; ** but 
you are rii^htly served, and I am glad 
of it. Who could have supposed that 
vou, the minister of a parish f— Faugh ! 
DOW filthily you smell of tobacco ! I 
vow I cannot endure to be in the room 
with you !" and she arose and left the 
divine to himself, in exceeding great 
perplexity. However, being a man 
who loved to do all things in order, he 
remembered that he had not dined, so 
he rang the bell and gave the needful 
instructions, thinking it best to satisfy 
nature first, and then endeavour to as- 
certain the cause of his beloved Mary's 
acidity. His appetite was gone, but 
that he attributed to having fasted too 
long, a practice verv unusual with him ; 
however, he picked a bit here and there, 
and then indulged himself with a bot- 
tle of his oldest port, which he had 
about half consumed, and somewhat 
recovered his spirits, ere his dear Mary 
made her reappearance, and told him 
that she was perfectly astonished at his 
conduct. And well might she sav so, 
for now, the wine, which he had been 
drinking with unusual rapidity, think- 
ing, good easy man, that he had taken 
nothing all day, began to have a very 
visible effect upon a body alreadv sa- 
tvated with strong ale. He declared 
that he cared not a fig for the good 
cminion of any gentleman in the county, 
tnat he would always act and speak 
aoeording to his principles, and nlled' 
a bumper to the health of the Lord 
Chancellor, and drank sundry mora 
exceedingly loyal toasts, ai>d told his 
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astonished spouse, that he should not 
be surprised if he was very soon to be 
made a Dean or a Bishop, and as for the 
people at the Old Boar, he saw through 
theur conduct — it was all envy, which 
doth " merit as its shade pursue." The 
good lady justly deemed it folly to 
waste her oratory upon a man in such 
a state, and reserved her powers for 
the next morning ; and Mr Stanhope 
reeled to bed that night in a condition 
which, to do him justice, he had never 
before exhibited under his own roc^. 

The next morning, Mrs Stanhope 
and her daughter Sophy, a promising 
young lady about ten years old, of the 
hoyden class, were at breakfast when 
the elderly stranger called at the rec« 
tory, and expressed great concern on 
being told that Mr S. was somewhat 
indisposed, and had not yet made his 
appearance. He said that his business 
was of very little importance, and 
merely concerned some geologicid en« 
quiries which he was prosecuting in 
tne vicinity ; but Mrs Stanhope, who 
had the names of all the ologies bt 
heart, and loved occasionally to talk 
thereof, persuaded him to wait a short 
time, little dreaming of the conse- 
quence; for the wily old gentleman 
began to romp with Miss Sophy, and, 
after a while, produced his teetotum, 
and, in short, so contrived it, that tha 
mother and daughter played together 
therewith for five minutes. He then 
politely took his leave, promising to 
call again ; and Mrs Stanhope bobbed 
him a curtsey, and Sophia assured him 
that Mr S. would be extremely happy 
to afford him every assistance in hia 
scientific researches. When the woithy^ 
dirine at length made his appearance 
in the breakfast parlour, strangely 
puszled as to the extreme feverishuess 
and languor which oppressed him, he 
found Sophy sitting gravely in an arm- 
chair, reading a treatise on craniology. 
It was a pleasant thing for him to see 
her read any thing, but he could not 
help expressing his surprise by obser- 
ving, "I should think that book a 
little above your comprehension, my 
dear."—*' Indeed ! sir,** was the reply ; 
and the little girl laid down the volume 
and sat erect in her chau*, and thus 
continued : " I should think, Mr Ni- 
codemus Stanhope, that after the spe- 
cimen of good sense and proprietv of 
conduct, which you were pleased to 
exhibit yesterday, it scarcely becomes 
you to pretend to estiatete the corn* 
p 
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prehenHon of others." — ** My dear," 
Mid the astonished divine, ''this is 
▼ery strange language! You forget 
whom you are speaking to !" — " Not 
at all," replied the child. " I know my 
place, if you don't know yours, and am 
determined to speak my mind." If 
any thing could add to the Reverend 
Mr Nicodemus Stanhope's surprise, it 
was the sound of his wife's voice in 
the garden, calling to his man John to 
stand out of the way, or she should run 
over him. Poor John, who was tying 
up some of her favourite flowers, got 
out of her way accordingly in quick 
time, and the next moment his mis- 
tress rushed by, trundling a hoop, 
hallooing and laughing, and highly en- 
j^ying his apparen t dismay. Through- 
out that day, it may be imagined that 
the reverend centleman's pbibsophy 
was sorely tried ; but we are compelled, 
by want of room, to leave the particu- 
lars of his botheration to the reader's 
imagination. 

We are sorry to say that these were 
not the only metamorphoses which the 
mischievous old gentleman wrought in 
the village of Stockwell. There was 
a game of teetotum played between a 
sergeant of dragoons, who had retired 
upon his well-earned pension, and a 
baker, who happened likewise to be 
the renter of a small patch of land ad- 
joining the village. The veteran, with 
that indistinctness of character before 
mentioned, shouldered the peel,* and 
took it to the field, and used it for 
loading and spreading manure, so that 
it was never afterwards fit for any but 
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dirty work. Then, Just to shew that 
he was not afraid of any bodv, he cat 
a gap in the hedse of a smaU field of 
wheat which had just been reaped, 
and was standing in sheaves, and there- 
by gave admittance to a neighbouring 
bull, who amused himself greatly by 
tossing the said sheaves; but more 
particularly those which were set apart 
as tvthes, against which he appeared 
to nave a particular spite, throwing 
them high into the air, and then bel« 
lowing and treading them under foot. 
But — we must come to a dose. Suf« 
fice it to say, that the village of Stock- 
well was long in a state of confusion 
in consequence of these games ; for the 
mischief which was done during the 

Seriod of delusion, ended not, like the 
elusion itself, with the rising or set- 
ting of the sun. 

Having now related as many paiti^ 
culars of these stranp;e occurrences as 
our limits will peiwHl, we have mere- 
ly to state the effect which they pro- 
duced upon ourselves. Whenever we 
have since beheld servants aping the 
conduct of their masters or mistresses, 
tradesmen wasting their time and mo- 
ney at taverns, clergymen forgetful of 
the dignity and sacred character of 
their profession, publicans imagining 
themselves fit for preachers, children 
calling their parents to account for 
their conduct, matrons acting the hoy- 
den, and other incongruities — when- 
ever we witness these and the like oc- 
currences, we conclude that the actors 
therein have been playing a game with 
the Old Gentleman's Teetotum. 



BEVIEW or THE LAST SESSION OF FAELIAUENT. 



The Parliament, which the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department charac- 
terises as having broken in on the Con- 
stitution, has been a^ljoumed; and, 
although, during the continuance of 
ite deliberations, (its sittings rather,) 
there was little reason for suspending 
our jud^ent on the character of its 
proceedings, yet we feel more at liber- 
ty now that the history of the entire 
Session is before us, calmly to review 
and record our opinion, as to the mea- 
sures of late adopted by the legisla- 
ture of this country, and the manner 



in which they have become law. It is . 
not, however, our intention to con- 
duct our readers through all the mazes 
of the late Parliamentary proceedings. 
Of these, many were more akin to the 
debates of a parish vestry than to the 
deliberations of a senate. Nor do we 
conceive that much additional infor- 
mation on the subjects of a free totde, 
and the great currency-question, can 
be elicited from the most diligent en« 
ouiry into the reported discussions on 
these subjects, in which the assembled 
wisdom of the nation were pleased to 



" ^ Peel. A broad, tbtn board, with a long handle used by bakm to pst thtic 
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engage. The foreign relations of Great 
Britain, too, we are of opinion, so far 
m thelighfacast by oor L4;i8lators have 
fallen upon them, are exhibited in no 
▼eryamiable pointof view ; andare,for 
the greater part, suffered to remain in 
that state of palpable obscurity, which 
is so stimulating to the speculatist, and 
in which he who looks f<nr mystery or 
surprise, has no reason to apprehend 
that his theories may not exist in safe* 
ty until eyents have demolished them. 
& diort, the proceedings, and the re» 
ported deliberations, in the late Session 
of Parliament, have been, for the great- 
er part, of a nature to discourage all 
men from seeking information in Uiem, 
except only such projectors as he who 
expected that a ton of burnt paper, 
subjected to a process of distillation, 
would yield that inestimable liquid— 
the long-sought elixir vita. 

But the Parliament, which did so 
little to instruct the nation, has yet 
had the privilege of breaking in upon 
the Constitution, and changing, fun* 
damoitally, the laws of England. In 
Shakspeare's play of Henrv the Sixth, 
when various warriors of the house of 
York were eloquently descanting on 
their exploits, the erooked-^back Ri« 
chard, who has been engaged in an 
action of more atrocious importance, 
casts down among the astonished group 
the head of the murdered King, and 
bids it speak for him. As we have 
passed the windows where the speeches 
of Burke, and Windham, and Fox, and 
other worthies of the former days, are 
proudlv paraded, we have remember- 
ed Richard's boast, and thought that 
that Parliament of England which has 
attempted no rivalry and renounced 
all altianee of such mighty names, 
may yet, for the enormous mischief of 
its former doings, challenge for ever 
an undisputed pre-eminence in the an- 
nals of this country. 

The quesUon of Catholic Emanci- 
pation is now settled; settled, we 
mean, in the Irish fashion, as its evils 
have begun. It might, therefore, be 
aaid, that it is one wnich it cannot be 
necessary to discuss. Argument can 
no longer avert, lamentation cannot 
•enre to alleviate, the calamity which 
the nation has sustained. Why then 
not suffer the remembrance of such an 
evil to pass away, and why not leave 
the public mind to subside mto acqui- 
escence with a state of things, which, 
however undesirable, is inevitable? 
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Our anawer m^bt b^ that the public 
mind cannot so far sink into ioiget- 
ihlness and indifference of what Eng- 
land was and what she has become,— 
but for ourselves, we promise that the 
tendency of our reflections diall be 
less to exasperate than to control po« 
pular irritation. We are quite ready 
to confess, that we deprecate the co« 
ming of that day, when Englishmen 
shall be indifferent to national disho« 
nour; and would not more readily en* 
counter all peril and disaster than 
make a league with iniquity ; but now 
that the constitution of England is 
changed, and the time not arrived, 
when it can be restored to its original 
excellence, by exertions such as law 
and reason will approve, we would not 
willingly utter a syllable by which an 
unnecessary pang might be sent to an 
honest heart, or the violence of pub« 
lie indignation be, in any degree, in- 
creased. If, therefore, we enter into 
some retrospects of the late Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, ic is not with any 
mischievous design, but because what 
we have to present, we do not wish 
to utter with oracular arrogance ; and 
are willing to recommend less by the 
weight of our authority than by the 
tf^ments on which it shall be rested. 
This is the course pursued by all 
modem prophets — they expect )rou to 
believe in their predictions, just in the 
same proportions as they satisfy you 
that their knowledge or the past is 
correct. We imitate them ; and en- 
ter into an examination of the conduct 
of Parliament, not so much with a 
view to expose the impolicy of thek 
measures, as to shew how far our own 
anticipations are justified by their pro* 
ceedings. 

We shall endeavour to subdue every 
rising emotion of disgust or abho- 
rence — we shall control every throb of 
indignation and disdain, by the re* 
membrance of the mighty interests 
which have been wantonly set in peril 
— ^personal feelings, we have no doubt, 
wiU subside before such solemn asso- 
ciations, and we shall be nothing 
more than the mouth-piece through 
which the events which nave occurred 
warn the nation of what is yet to b# 
expected. Under such impressions, 
we commence our remarks on the late 
Session of Parliament ; let the reader 
judge whether we keep our promise of 
tmui and moderation. 
The most characteristic feature of 
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the late measQres for the relief of hit 
Majesty's Roman Catholic suhjects 
was, that they served to exhihit the 
Parliament and the people in a state^ 
if not of hostility, of aversion. Had 
the legislature been bought by foreign 
gold, or possessed by a spirit of hatred 
to British institutions, they could not 
have accomplished the task asdgned 
to them with a more remorseless cele« 
rity — they could not have evinced a 
more thorough indifference to the opi- 
nion of the people, over whose inte« 
sests they were the official guardians. 
On the 5th of April his Msjesty re- 
commended, that '* when the essential 
olject" (of acquiring powers by which 
he could maintain his just authority) 
'' had been accomplished. Parliament 
should take into itsdeliberate consider- 
ation the whole condition of Ireland, 
and review the laws which impose 
civil disabilities on his Roman Catho- 
lic sul^ects." Two short months had 
scarcely elapsed befoie^without any 
deliberate consideration of the state of 
Ireland, without any review of the 
laws which imposed civil disabilities 
OD the Roman Catholics — Parliament 
called for his Majesty's assent to a re- 
peal of these hastily condemned laws. 
On the 5th of April his Majesty di- 
rected his Parliament <' to consider 
whether the removal of those disabili- 
ties could be effected consistently with 
the full and permanent security of the 
established church and sUte, with the 
maintenance of the reformed religion, 
esUblished by law, and of the rights 
and privileges of the bishops and clergy 
of this realm, and of the churches 
committed to then- charge." At the 
same time, his Majesty acquainted Par- 
liament, that " these were institutions 
whidi must ever be held sacred in 
this Protestant kingdom, and which 
it is the duty and Uie determination 
of his Majesty to preserve inviolate"— 
and presently, members of the Impe- 
rial Parliament are found to recom- 
mend, that these institutions be ex- 
posed to dangers, from which, it was 
their opinion in former days (an opi- 
nk>n which they declared was still 
unchanged) the Protestant esublish- 
ment could not escape. Surely it is 
impossible to read such reoommenda- 
tions, and such admissions, without 
feeling a conviction, that whatever was 
the actuating motive of alt^ed ooun« 
eels with unchanged opinions, that 
BM)(ive was not mad« known to the 
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public, in the speech of an^ convert 
to the expediency of breakug in on 
the constitution. 

It is by no means a moderate evil, 
that the measures adopted by the le- 
gislature shall not appear to originate 
in the opinions and persuasions by 
which it is attempted to recommend 
them. The Parliamentary assemblies 
hecame thus deprived of their chief 
interest; and instead of being account*' 
ed deliberative bodies, whose proceed* 
ings are important in the highest de« 
gree, they are shrunk, in the estima- 
tion of the people, into chambers call* 
ed for the purpose of recording and 
registering the determinations of a 
closed and uncontrollable divan. Law 
loses what, in the old time, was its 
strongest sanction, the willing accep* 
tation of the people. It appears rather 
an importation from a foreign soil, 
than a growth conformable to the ge« 
nius of the British constitution ; and 
the freedom and openness of Parlia* 
mentary debates; which bad been for- 
merly instrumental in the great work 
of linking the people with the laws, 
begins to serve only the unhappy end 
of exhibiting legidators constraining 
themselves to yield to what has been, 
because of some unknown reason,' 
forced upon them ; and labouring to ' 
find or to set forth some excuse or ex- 
tenuation for their abandonment of 
principle. 

It is a very unhappy and menacing 
state of things when the legislators of 
Great Britain are exposed in so humi- 
liating a condition. Nvhen the people 
are taught to suspect that evil designs 
are cherished against their personafor 
collective interests, and are justified, 
or, at least, countenanced, in appre- 
hending, that the public acts of tneir 
legislature are not the acu of delibe- 
rative bodies, and are important only 
so far as they affix authority upon 
measures, which they are commanded 
to sanction, and as they answer the 
purpose of a blind, behind which, the 
plotters against the national interest 
and honour may perpetrate their evil 
intents in peace and with impunity. 

If it had ever happened that foreign 
gold, or that any otner unworthy at* 
traction, were employed to seduce from 
prudent and direct counsels, a mem- 
ber of the British govemment-^if such 
a one, overpowend or oonftised by a 
sordid or a voluptuous passion, ^ave 
himself up to work evil in the cabmet. 
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sad to reoommend evil to the nation, 
upon what would the people rely tha^t 
his machinations would be frustrated ? 
Mainly upon the indisposition of Far," 
liament to sanction measures which 
were likely to prove detrimental. Even 
though the evil were approved by the 
^ing'g responsible advisers, the people 
mignt have trusted that, however di8« 
goised it might have been in secret 
conclave, when it was introduced into 
the national assembly, it would be 
detected and dismissed. But when 
they find, in this assembly, measures 
advocated by men who do not profess 
to think them good ; when they find 
that men who stood so pledged to eter- 
nal resistance, as that it would surpass 
even modem indecency, were they to 
declare their opinions changed, can 
avow themselves, equally as in past 
times, apprehensive of evils, while re- 
commending the measure firom which 
they declare that evil was to arise, 
men will say and feel, that, in Parlia- 
mentary debates, they are no longer to 
hope for an opposition to bad measures 
or an explanation of good ones ; but 
rather an exercise of ingenuity, where- 
by men seek to ke^n themselves in 
countenance, uotwitnstanding their 
dereliction of all former pledges and 
principles, notwithstanding their ac- 
knowledgment that those principles 
were true, and those pledges such as, 
but for some reason with which poste- 
rity is to be acquainted, they would 
at all hazards have redeemed. 

In such a state of things, where is 
the confidence and hope of a people to 
be placed ? Where, numanly speak- 
ing, is Britain now to confide ? Par- 
liMDent has obviously and declaredly 
acted on principles which it has not 
avowed. In the cabinet there are 
counsellors, who, without apology or ex- 
planation, have lent themselves to the 
carrying, by secret arts, a measure to 
which they stood especially opposed. 
On the throne, they see a monarch 
whom they believe to have been, by 
nnhappy circumstances, constrained to 
sign his assent to what, in his heart, 
he strong] V reprobated. Where is then, 
upon earth, their trust ? In the pre- 
mier ? in the Duke of Wellington ? 
Trust in him ! ! ! He would not, when 
the interests of the nation were, as he 
stated, in the most imminent peril, 
postpone the indulgence of his pique 
to watch over them. Trust in him ! a 
man who, knowing the solemn tespon^ 
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dbility of his place, and the im- 
mense increase of responsibility under 
which, from the peculiarity of the cir« 
eitmstances, he was placed, wantonly 
exposed his life, and proved that his 
country was less dear to him than the 
gratification of a splenetic passion ! 

It were a sorry termination for the 
conqueror at Waterloo to fall in a duel, 
by the hand of Lord Wincbilsea ! 
" The boy is father of the man," says 
Wordsworth, somewhat .quaintly. Is 
therenot here apraetical reversal of that 
saying ? Do we not seem to behold the 
man again becoming a boy ; and the 
renowned and redoubted warrior, over 
whom the shidd of heaven had been 
extendedinan hundred fights, slighting 
the laws, renouncing the protection^ 
and challenging the vengeance, of that 
Providence by whom he had been so 
long and so signally protected, only 
because he was cfaafea, in his domi- 
neering mood, by the warm but ho- 
nest expressions of a youthful noble- 
man, whose heart was wrung at the 
thought that he, o£ aXL men, should 
have plotted and perpetrated die over* 
throw of the constitution ? 

The leading novelty in the debate 
on die Roman Catholic question was 
certainly the part which Mr P^el un« 
dertook to perform. There was no 
doubt a novelty of a more splendid 
description, the speech of the new 
member, Mr Sadler; but as far as 
mere surprise was concerned, it is pro^* 
bable that the conduct of Mr Peel was 
the most efi&ctual ingredient m pro- 
ducing it 

That he should have retired from 
public life, because of bis inability to 
maintain the cause of which he was 
the declared champion, was, perhaps, 
within the contemplation of many 
whose estimate of his talents was cor- 
rect, and who had formed an erroneous 
judgment of his principles. That he 
should have abandoned former opi- 
nions ; and, instructed by the times, 
adopt new views, and suggest altered 
counsels, was, it can it be imagined, 
not altogether unreasonable to antici« 
pate. But that, retaining all his for- 
mer fears, possessed with the appre- 
hensions wnich had, in old times, in- 
fluenced him, he should have retained 
bis place in the cabinet, and reoonw 
mended to the adoption of EngUud 
what he had repeatedly declared it 
was inexpedient and dishonourable to 
adopt; that he should have rcsistsd 
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eonoesaion^ while it could hare been 
sradously made; and recommended 
It when it had become actual prostra* 
tion ; thisy no roan^ unacquainted with 
Mr Peel's personal character, could 
haye accounted possible. This, con- 
sequently, may justly be regarded as 
the leading novelty in the leading mea- 
sure of the late Session of Parliament ; 
and it naturally suggests the propriety 
of bestowing upon the speeches A that 
personage somewhat more of attention 
than their importance otherwise de- 
■erres. 

When Mr Feel rose for the first 
time to deliTer in Parliament his al- 
tered sentiments, he prefaced his re- 
cantation with words to this efibct, 
** That Ministers stood in a situation 
difiTerent from that in which other 
members were placed ; that thej had 
access to information which his ho- 
nourable friends had not ; and, abo?e 
all, that they stood in a peculiar rela- 
tion to his Majesty, by which they 
bad contracted an obligation as respon- 
sible serrants of the Crown, and could 
not reUeve themselves, by any reference 
to past declarations or past circum- 
stances, from the duty of giving the 
best advice which they could form as 
to any measure, under the then exist- 
ing situation of afl&irs." 

Sy the report of the debate, as 
given in the public journals, it ap- 
pears that this sentiment was applaud- 
ed : nor, considering it in itself alone, 
is it one which a rational man feels 
disposed to censure. Ministers are 
pledged to recommend what thev be- 
lieve to be for the interest or the 
eountry ; they have access to sources 
of information such as are peculiar to 
themselves ; and if they are Ui'us led 
to form opinions different firom what, 
in past times, they entertained, it is 
no doubt their duty to act in the spi- 
rit of the trust confided to them, and 
to prefer the public good to the pre- 
servation of an apparent consistency. 

As persons, however, to whom the 
honour of the nation has been con- 
fided, they owe it to the character of 
the country, whose interests they are 
appointed to guard, that their change 
of measures shall correspond with their 
altered opinions ; and that they shall 
furnish satisfactOTy proof that the mo* 
iine9 which influenced them are such 
as an honest man mav fearlessly avow. 
A minister may in the spirit of pure 
patriotiim mbmit himself to ditfio^ 
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nour— he may be contented to appear 
in public with aU the marks of re- 
creancy about him, like the friend and 
minister of that great Eastern king, 
of whom ancient history makes men- 
tion — he may be content to dwell 
among the people whom he has re- 
solved to betray, and to bear about 
with him for ever the hideous de- 
formity to which he has consigned 
himself; and when he looks at the 
horrid visage which his mirror pre- 
sents, or hears his character in the op- 
probrious epithets which his treachery 
nas wrung from too confiding ad- 
mirers, in all the fervour of a generous 
soul, he may rejoice in the good he 
has achieved, even more than he is 
depressed by the consciousness of his 
inramy ; but his refoicing is mistaken 

— NOUBASUBE CAN BE WOBTH,TOAK 
HONEST PEOPLE, THE FOBFEITUBB OP 
THEIB LEOISLATOBS' BBPUTATION. 

Imsgine Uie greatest political good 
that could be wrought, and if it be 
accompanied by a change of conduct 
such as causes distrust of public men, 
evil preponderates* Not so much then 
for what Mr Peel owed to himself and 
his name, as because of those engage- 
ments to which he made so solemn an 
allusion, he should have explained to 
the satisfaction of the British people 
the grounds of his altered conduct, or, 
unable to do so, he should have served 
them in a private station. 

Mr Peel was the more bound to ex- 
culpate himself, because the dissatis- 
faction at his conduct was felt and 
manifested where he could not ima« 
gine that it would be lightly harbour- 
ed. No man appeared more sensible 
of the honour conferx^ upon him 
than Mr Peel, the representative of 
Oxford— no man less disposed to un- 
dervalue the judgment or disregard 
the good opinion of his constituents. 
If, therefore, he remained unmoved 
by the expressed indignation of the 
entire Protestant people, his discom- 
fiture at Oxford must have smote him 
with great strength, and forced open 
all tSe stores of knowledge which 
could possibly be rendered available for 
his justification. It may fairly be set 
down, that, although Mr Peel might 
be comparatively indifferent to the 
npraisea voice of England, or at least 
not so moved as to be very studious 
of defence, the intimation that Oxfbrd 
Joined in the general expression of 
ceoiore, most &f% twikeMd him to 
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tibe mmtmtlj of justifying himaelf ; 
-mad, in oomeqneiioe, tlttt the j«Btifi« 
•«iiiHi nemhihre the jpablic, is the 
beet thet ecmld be provided. 

Hiis defence, to use the words of 
Mr Peel himseLT^ is contained in the 
following propositions : — ** That we 
are placed in a situation in which we 
cannot remain — that something most 
be done — that we cannot remain sta- 
tionanr, and that there is that degree 
€»f evil in divided councils and a dis- 
united cabinet, which could no longer 
be suffered to continue." His next po- 
sition was, supposing the first to be es« 
tabHshed, and supposing it to be admit- 
ted that a united government ought to 
beformed; " thatthatgovemmentwill 
have the choice of one of two courses, 
and only of two. It must either grant 
the Roman Catholics farther political 
liberties, or retract those which have 
already been granted them— it must 
either remove those barriers which 
obstruct the flow of the waters, which 
are pressing on the institutions of this 
oountrv, or must throw back the cur- 
rent which has now set in." The remo- 
val of the barrier was Mr Peel's choice, 
and his justification was rested upon 
the truth of his two propositions, and 
on his alleged inability to procure, 
lor the constitution as it had existed, 
sufficient parliamentary support. We 
shall bestow « very brief consideration 
on the duty of a government, as mark- 
ed oat in the above propositions, and 
the difficulty to whicn the evils of a 
too Ions divided cabinet had reduced 
the defenders of the constitution. 

And for the first, we altogether 
deny the fitness of the advice as to 
bow the Government should be con- 
ducted. We admit that a divided 
cabinet was an evil ; but we have no 
hesitation in affirming, that the prin- 
ciple on which a cabinet should be 
fbrmed, was not so much a principle 
of resbtance or concession to the Ro- 
man Catholic claims, as of a deter- 
mination to consult, in the first place, 
for the honour and interest of the 
eountry. Whether it was or was not 
wise to aoeede to these claims, it was 
eertainly wve, first, to tranquillize the 
country. In late days, men seem to 
have lost sight of the proper meaning 
of words. For years dsck, to oonoeae 
and to conoUiate, appear synonymous, 
except in the minds of those to whom 
it would be most desirable that they 
diould foggeet Uie lame ideas. Some 



me ok hen of his Majesty's government 
thought it right that the Roman Ca- 
tholics should be indulged in their 
demands ; some conceived that their 
claims should be resisted ; but if, at 
one side or the other, there were found 
indif iduals unwilling to join in the 
effi)rt to suppress disturbance, and 
bring to nought insurrectionary at* 
tempts, the services of such men, or 
their pretended services, the nation 
could well dispense with. Mr Peel 
should have accordingly added, for 
the completeness of his disjunctive 
premise, an additional case. Govern* 
ment should either increase or dimi- 
nish Roman Catholic privileges was 
his premise— to this he should have 
added, " or should assist in the re- 
storation of order ;" and it may very 
readily be believed that no man eouii 
he esteemed a suitable adviser for a 
British monarch who dissented from 
this third condition. 

And let it not be imagined that it 
is a condition of trivial importance. 
Events of no ordinary magnitude may 
soon disabuse the minds of such aa 
are disposed to think so. We are 
fully persuaded, that independently 
of the necessary adjuncts or conse* 
ouences of the late measures, consi- 
dered in themselves alone, there were 
very important consequences to be 
apprehended from the manner in 
which they were carried. We be- 
lieve, that to a madman, in the rage 
of fVensy, a strait waistcoat should 
be assigned, rather than liberty and 
stimulating diet ; and we are con- 
vinced, that while Ireland was ripe 
and regdy for insurrection, from the 
Giant's Causeway to Cape Clear, it 
would have been far wiser to shew 
the rebels that the heart of Britain 
was steady, Uian to attempt propi- 
tiating ruthless assailants by an un- 
conditional surrender. 

There is a fiction which may be 
regarded as having iU origin and 
authority in the eternal fitness of 
things ; which we find in all states of 
society, and decorating all species of 
literature— the classical— the roman- 
tic—the heroic age— the age of chi- 
valry—namely, the fiction of lands 
visited for the wickedness of their 
inhabitants, by the devastations of 
some ferocious monster, whose rage 
can only be allayed by the sacrifice of 
a young and spotless virgin. The 
stories invariably represent the rnon- 
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•ter unappeaied by the sacrifices ott&m 
ed to hmi| and the blood which he 
has drunk. Mr Peel, when he flung 
the virgin Constitution of £ngknd 
before tne unsightly monster which 
Popery conjured up, should have re« 
membered the instruction which the 
moral of this tale affords. If £ngland 
had the power, she should have met 
and conquered rebellion ; and any man 
who shrunk from the consequences 
and the responsibility of such an un- 
dertaking, ooght not to have been 
ranked among her constitutional ad* 
Tisers. 

Is it to be believed, that if in Eng« 
land it were proposed to establish as 
the principle by which public proceed* 
ingsw^e to be regulated, that, through- 
out the empire, the disorderly should 
be checked, and the disaffected pu* 
nished, those who aspired to high 
offices in the State could safely repu- 
diate such a principle? If Mr Peel 
declared himself willing to enquire in« 
to the whole state of Ireland, and re- 
solved to concede to the Roman Ca« 
tholics whatever could safely be grant- 
ed, and, in order that concession would 
be safe, called upon all who had the 
power to aid him in his endeavours to 
restore general tranquillity, is it to be 
believed, that he who refused his as- 
sistance to such an enterprise could 
retain respectability of character ? As* 
suredlv no. Here would be a touch- 
stone by which true principle could 
be ascertained. The man who coun- 
selled concession to armed and band* 
ed traitors, would be regarded and re* 

Erobated as a traitor himself; and if 
oUow allies fell off from the sup- 
porters of sound principle, all that was 
^ood and loyal in the land would rally 
in their defence. 

" But," said he, '^ what is to be 
done ? What will you propose better, 
you who censure my conduct ?" This 
was the language by which the right 
hcmourable offender hoped to silence 
his betrayed accusers. Was not this 
question indecent? He (Mr Peel) 
made it his boast, that he had access 
to information from which all but 
Ministers were excluded; and he 
expects that the members of the 
House of Commons* without this in* 
formation, shall suggest a good coun- 
sel, which he is himself incapable of 
giving. He proposes • measure, of 
whose eonsequenoes he is fearful. 
With a declared consciousness of dan^ 
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ger, be recommends that the risk 
should be run; he is censured be- 
cause of the policy he proposes ; he 
rests his defence on the secret infor- 
mation he has acquired ; and triumphs 
because the Ministers of England are 
not more at a loss to discover what m 
for the good of the country, than 
other individuals who have not ao« 
cess to the sources of information to 
which he has been admitted. " A great 
matter truly" said the rustic, '' to 
come andeee how this dog can epeU;— 
call him a learned dog I — whv, I can 
spell as well myself." Mr Peel s ques- 
tion was highly censurable, and should 
have been met with the rebuke its 
effrontery deserved, and with this an* 
swer— "Lay before the House, lay 
before a Select Committee of the 
House, the information by which yon 
have been so strangely affected, and 
then demand whether no better mea^ 
sure than your relief bill can be de* 
vised ; but if you refuse the country 
this satisfaction, we ask you in your 
turn, what have you e?er done or suf* 
fered to justifv us in relying upon 
your present declarations, in direct 
hoetility to the entire tenor qf your 
paetpolitioaf^li/e ?" As to the question, 
then, upon which Mr Peel placed so 
honourable a reliance, we reply— ^This 
was to be done — kbbellion should 
BE piscouNTBNANCin ; and when it 
was asked how this good end could be 
accomplished, an enquiry into the 
whole state of the country should be 
had, in order to furnish the answer* 

But upon the evasive apologies of 
Mr Peel we will no longer dwell. 
Suffice it to say, they are worthy the 
man and his cause ; and pass exactly 
for what they are worth, and no more, 
with the public Indeed, it is scarce* 
ly left us to exercise that vindictive 
censorship, which becomes us as guar* 
dians of public morals in those cases 
where puolic decency has been out* 
raged, and the public interests betray* 
ed ; as, in short, nothing remains to 
be added to the fulness of reprobation 
which has alreadv been visited upon 
the right honourable delinquent. Tis 
true, he may console himself for this, 
by the power he enjoys, and the pa-i 
tronagene dispenses. The people may 
execrate him, while he reverences him* 
self. " Populus me sibilat," savs the 
man in Horace, '< at mihi plauclo ipse 
domi, simul ac nummoe contemfuov 
inarcA." While the treasury is at hia 
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he niftT laugh at the pas« 
hile * 



qnmades. While the Peel fmily, in 
all its ramificatioiis, is provided for; 
he may exalt in the execrations of the 
people of England. But the day will 
eome when he must descend from this 
elevation; when neither the Irish 
Church nor the English Church, nor 
the bar nor the bench^ nor the trea- 
sury nor the revenue^ will be at his 
disposal, when minions will no longer 
flatter him into a good opinion of him- 
self, and the distracting anxieties of 
public business no longer prevent him 
mm calmly contemplating the finish- 
ed work, nnr the acoompRshment of 
which he sacrificed his political exist- 
mice; and when he sees Ireland as 
distracted as ever, and the Anti-Eng- 

ened by the healing measure to which 
he lent his aid, what will it profit him 
to hare gained all that he has gained, 
when it has been at the expense of 
disabling him from avertiog the cala- 
mities with which his policy threatens 
the empire? We know not any party 
who would at present trust him. Pub- 
lic confidence he can have none ; so 
that, come what will, let his late or 
his present opinions prevail, be his 
predictions verified, or be they ref\i« 
ted, he has committed an act of poli- 
tical suicide, which disentitles him 
even to Christian burial amongst anv 
of the parties. Whig or Tory, hign 
church or low church, radical or con- 
stitutional, be they of what complex- 
ion or denomination they may, which 
breathe a British atmosphere, uid, ha- 
ing arisen out of the virtues and Uie 
vices, subsist for the weal or the woe 
of England.. 

But what motives could the right 
hon* Secretary have for this sudden 
and utter abandonment Of his previous 
eonvietions ? Is there any one so base 
as to suppose that he oould be com- 
penaatea for the loss of friends, the 
mss of fame, and the loss of influence, 
by any personal considerations ? We 
are not disposed to bring Mr Peel into 
the oourt of conscience, where alone 
he can be judged concerning these 
matters. But we are very much dis- 
posed to believe, that if he had been 
more in the habit of appealing to it 
on previous occasions, there would be 
less necessity for having recourse to it 
at present. Was he not tbe oracle of 
the Proteatant party? Was he not 
tbe stay of the Protestant cause? Did 



he not himself create, in a great roea« 
sure, that spirit of opposition against 
the Popish measure, which pervaded 
the empire ? And can bis desertion 
of the cause which he championed, 
and his abandonment of the people, 
whom he excited only in order that 
he might betray •'— can this, we ask, be 
perpetrated in the face of Parliament 
and of the world, and yet shall no one 
dare even to whisper an insinuation 
against the honest and the virtuous 
individual, who canvasses to be placed 
as a sentinel at the gate, only that he 
may have an opportunity of admitting 
its sworn enemies within the walls ol 
the Constitution ? 

No, no. The people of England 
have been injured; they have been 
abused ; but they are not to be thus 
deluded. Ma Peel has FoaFFiTsn 

THEIR CONFIDENCB FOR EVER ! ! ! 

In the words of his ruthless master, 
" his political existence is at an end." 
He has, as it were, dug his own grave: 
And even if we desiied emancipation 
as much as we have ever deprecated 
it, we should consider it dearly pur^ 
chased by the loss of his public repu- 
tation. The Papists may now march 
into Parliament over his carcass. 

He was a promising young roan. 
He entered life under peculiarly fii* 
vourable circumstances. His father's 
wealth procured for him an early ad« 
mission into Parliament ; and his re- 
putation at the university secured to 
nim a degree of notice on the part of 
the House, which was speedily impro- 
ved into attention and respect. Talent 
was rare amongst our senators. Pitt 
and Burke were no more. And Wind* 
ham, Sheridan, Whitbread, Ponsonby, 
were either enfeebled by age, or dis- 
credited by reason of their principles ; 
and were likely to be regarded by an 
aspiring and sober-minded young man 
much less as patterns than as exam- 
ples. Mr Peel, accordingly, nestled 
under the wings of better men, and 
whatever of character he attained, and 
whatever of usefulness he accomplish- 
ed, was owinff to his having chosen 
other models wan these, and followed 
diff*^rent courses fVom those which 
they would have recommended. He 
was a good man of business ; and he 
had tbe prudence and the good sense 
not to aspire, during his earlier years^ 
beyond the precise level to which he 
was entitled. He knew, also, and he 
acted upon the knowledge, that ho« 
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ifait policy^ and, hj making 
^ fair shewoTimM^ aad integrity^ 
mm miMfd to d aw h ay^jMipi the 
crccniHly OT tho fnUic* xbcw^Hi^ 
howerer, to threwd obMrrm^ some- 
what too much of this. There was 
an over anxie^ ahout Mr Peel to ap- 
pear always fair and square with the 
wcnrld, which shewed that he distrust- 
ed himself. He was too fond of heing 
called '« honest Rohert PeeL" And as 
it generally happens that the qualities 
which we possess^ are not precisely 
those which we would fain be thought 
to possess, his affbctation of the virtue 
of which he is now proved to have 
been destitute* only gave rise, in the 
nindsof intelligent observers, to a sus- 
picion of hoUowness and insincerity. 

As he was waxing. Canning was 
vraning, in the political firmament. 
That great man (for great be was, 
vrith all his errors and all his weak- 
js) early saw through the empti- 
I ot his right honourable friend's 
pretensions to superior virtue, and es- 
timated ti^em accordingly. He, poor 
fellow, had fallen coosiderablv in 
public opinion. Lord Londonderrv 
triumphed over him. He felt himself 
fai the condition of a discomfited ad- 
versary, and a discredited public man, 
at a time when tbe reputation of Mr 
Peel lotnnised to rise as much above 
his deserts, as his had fallen below his 
£ur expectations. If the reader can 
imagine the feelings of one who had 
long been a leader of the ton, but who, 
being detected in ^ faux pas, had for- 
feited her station in society — if the 
reader can imagine how such a one 
would feel towards some flaunting 
Miss, who mi^ht be disposed to hold 
hersdf very high, and put on demure 
looks in the presence of her humbled 
rival, who felt perfectly convinced that 
the virtue whidi was thus magnified 
•t her expense, was only secure be- 
cause it had never been assaulted ; if 
the reader can imagine this, we shrewd- 
ly suspect that he will have a prettv 
accurate idea of the light in which 
Mr Canning viewed the Joseph Sur- 
hee of the Imperial Parliament. 

But, as long as he was under the 
oontrol of better men, he was a useful 
aervant. Had Lord Liverpool still 
lived and ruled. Peel would still have 
ooBtinued true to his principles. He 



was very highly regarded hj the pub- 
lic, and we ounelves contnbuted not 
a little to the over estimation in whioh 
hm-mamJmUL Wbsww mmkmktdin 
a noUe oame, and ovir devotion to it 
naturally begot an admiration of its 
advocates, which was not accurately 
|;raduated according to their actuu 
importance. But let that pass. We 
have paid the forfeit of our credulitv, 
and deserve not to be more severely 
punished, unless we shall trust again I 

The respect which was paid to his 
supposed worth, Mr Peel considered 
as belonging to his acknowledged abi- 
lities, and sagely came to the conclu- 
sion, that, so wreai were his politicid 
endowments, the nation could not do 
without him. This we believe to have 
been Uie actuating cause of his resig- 
nation of office, when Canning, by 
the management of — -« , ana 
the manoeuvring of — , be- 
came, in evil hour. Prime Minister of 
England. He fancied that his retire- 
ment would cause such a sensation, as 
would compel his return to power im- 
der more honourable circumstances 
than ever. Tbe Protestant feeling of 
the empire would, he thought, have 
been roused on his behalf; and Uiat he 
would as far outshine Wilkes in the 
popular feeling by which he would be 
sustained, as he surpassed him in the 
excellence of the prmdples for which 
he contended. 

Now, we do not justify the people 
of England for the supineness they ma- 
nifested on this occasion. On the con- 
trary, we condemn them. The aoi- 
knowledged champion of the Protest- 
ant cause was suffered to go out of of- 
fice, and sunk to the level of an ordi- 
nary man, without exciting any greater 
sensation than is usually occssioned b^ 
the most commonplace Ministerial ar- 
rangements. '' The sun rose and the 
sun set, just as it had done before."* 
This was the dayof Canning^s triumph. 
By tbe brilliancy of his eloquence, and 
by rashly engaging the nation in fcH 
reign relations that are likely to prove 
as embarrassing as they were unwise 
and unprincipled, he contrived to di- 
vert public attention from those mea- 
sures of internal pdicy, by which the 
Constitution was threatened, and from 
a strenuous opposition to which, his 
ousted rival had derived all his popu- 
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UritjT, and all his consideration. Mr 
Peel, and his minioBaaad JB^HDadoBBy 
could aeaiedj at first coneeiTe tiie 
reality of the condition to which they 
were doomed, bereft, as they were, aU 
at once, of power and station. No pub- 
lic commotion, no public meetings, no 
petitions, no addresses, were either the 
precursors of their return to power, or 
their consolation in retirement. Eng- 
land, which became a bully in the 
cause of a Jezabel Queen of doubt- 
ful Tirtue, was coldly indifferent to the 
condition of her tried and faithful 
statesmen, who sacrificed power and 



[lis, most assuredly, was not as it 
should be ; but had Mr Peel had the 
patience or the principle to wait but a 
little, all would have been welL He 
was, howeyer, chagrined and disap- 
pointed. He felt that the tide had set 
in against him^that the public gave 
him no efficient support — that the 
cause, for which he had so long con- 
tended, must be lost ; and resolved, in 
short, he would lose as little as possible 
by it. He accordingly, we believe, came 
thus early to the resolution that he 
would never again sacrifice place to 
principle ; and that, if it should be his 
good fortune to regain the possession 
of power and patronage, he would 
sever again tempt Providence by pe- 
rilHog them for what he now consider- 
ed such visionary and unsubstantial 
ooosiderations. 

This was the mood in which he was 
found by the Duke of Wellington^ 
when that illustrious soldier was call- 
ed by his sovereign to the helm of af- 
ikirs. It may be that the Duke, from 
the first, m^Uted the concession of 
emancipation. He must, he well 
knew, by so doing, incur much odium ; 
Imt it might, he also knew, be consi- 
derably relieved, by the less colour- 
able guilt of more deeply pledged con« 
federates. Peel, therefore, was the 
▼cry person he wanted— one whose 
dcwrOon of the Protestont party would 
break the neck of any opposition to 
the meaaure on which be had resolved, 
while his flagrant and abandoned apos- 
tacy was sure to secure for him a mo« 
nopoly of the obloquy by which it 
would be attended. He was soon made 
to perceive, that his most noble mas- 
ter would be an emancipator, if not 
with him, without him ; and he avoid- 
ed the disgraceful alternative, either 
0f teiog dragooned into iubmiaiion, or 
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losinghis place, by volunteering aim* 
MemitX, and wgnKtmAy immiyed fiwy 
declaration to the Duke, that in hia 
opinion, the time had come when the 
Cfatholic question must be settled ; and 
that he was prepared to take his fiitl 
share of any unpopularity which might 
attend its adjustment. 

This was precisely what the Duke 
wanted. The wary old campaigner 
was perfectly willing to appear to be 
led, when he very well knew that the 
guide, to whose conduct he intrusted 
himself, was implicitly following hia 
own directions. Peel was caught. The 
Duke had him in his cage. He felt 
the facility which he now possessed 
of carrying a measure, which else 
might have baffled all his power, and 
pesented difficulties which could not 
be surmounted. And this very faci- 
lity ma^ have encoursged him to per- 
severe m his purpose when the voice 
of England was raised against it, and 
the tables of Parliament were loaded 
with petitions in deprecation of the 
meditate! changes, beyond all prece- 
dent numerous and important. 

Had Mr Peel reserved his abjura* 
tion of Protestant principle but one 
little month longer, he never would 
have deserted the cause of the Consti- 
tution. For the Protestants of the 
empire at length awoke — they at length 
saw the perils which beset tnem— and 
a more unanimous and indignant re- 
sistance to Popish encroachment and 
aggression, was not exhibited since the 
Revolution. Had Mr Peel taken hia 
place at the head of the Protestant 
people, he and they must have been 
successfuL Humanly speaking, they 
would have overcome all obstacles. 
The Duke, with all his laurels, would 
have fallen before them ; if, indeed, 
under such circumstances, he would 
have ventured to engage in such a con* 
test But Mr Peel was snugly in hia 
trap when he ought to have been a free 
man, at the head of the Protestant 
population. The Duke had the fiat 
of nis political existence in his pocket 
The bond, by which he had sold him- 
self to his evil genius, had been sign- 
ed, sealed, and delivered ; and how* 
ever he might lament and bewail, he 
could no longer refuse to fulfil the 
conditions of the nefarious contract. 

So strong was the display of Pro* 
testant feeling, and so powerful the 
party which arose to vindicate our in« 
suited laws, and to protect oar mentt 
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ced iiistitations, that eTen Dawson^ 
the deapicahle^ recreant Dawson, who 
went to Derry for the purpose of an- 
nouncing his dereliction of the prin- 
ciples to which he owed his pohtical 
existence — eren this cowardly rene- 
gado faltered in his apostac j, and seem- 
ed half disposed to retrace his steps. 
But the die was cast. Mr Peel had 
made the Duke the arbiter of his des- 
tiny. He had committed himself, 
beyond retraction, to one who was dis- 
posed to hold him to his pledge ; and, 
maugre all gainsaying, to compel him 
to stand the brunt of the honest Bri- 
tish press, in its ireful mood, and to 
bide the pelting of as well-earned a 
storm of public contempt and indigna- 
tion, as ever was visited upon a treach- 
erous and calculating apostate. 

We have now done with the right 
honourable gentleman. He has for- 
feited the confidence of all honest men, 
without gaining the respect or esteem 
of the despicable faction whose views 
he has forwarded at the expense of hb 
character, and whose gratitude he now 
begins to experience, even as all who 
liave hitherto served them have, sooner 
or later, been made to experience it, 
either in the terms of unmixed indig- 
nation and abhorrence with which his 
name is coupled, or, where a human 
sentiment is su£&rei1 to prevail, in the 
less endurable dole of tiieir soul- con- 
suming commiseration. 

The Session which has just conclu- 
ded, if remarkable for the fall of one 
public character, is not less so for the 
rise of another. Let the friends of 
the Constitution remember, for their 
comfort, that they are indebted to the 
desertion of Peel, for the accession of 
Sadler. He probably would still have 
continued in the ranks of private men, 
if the perilous character of the times 
did not compel an attention to claims 
such as his, and which, in ordinary 
circumstances, would be disregarded. 
The country owes a deep and a lasting 
obligation to the noble Duke, to whom 
he is indebted for his seat in Parha- 
ment 

Too long were such men overlooked. 
Too long have principle and eloquence 
and religious feeling been forgotten, 
as necessary ingredients in the diarac- 
ters of pohtical men ; and striplings 
and school-boys preferred to sages 

*< Whom time and nature had made wiie,*' 

ind who alone, in this eventful crisiB^ 
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should be cbthed with the confidence 
of the country. 

Sadler possesses many of the quali- 
ties necessary for commanding atten- 
tion, and all those which are calcula- 
ted to secure respect. His speeches 
are eloquent and argumentative, and 
replete with knowledge and principle. 
He possesses, besides, a promptness 
and dexterity which render his re- 
sources readily available in the emer- 
gencies of deoate, and cause his most 
expert and experienced adversaries to 
feel that he is not to be taken at fault, 
and that he is always prepared to give 
a reason for the faith that is in mm. 
Perhaps no one would be more inclined 
to acknowledge this than poor WU- 
mot Horton. That pertinacious expe« 
rimentalist (the most persevering and 
indefatigable of tentative legislators) 
was not easy until he selected Sadler 
for single combat in the House, and 
called upon him~-a thing somewhat 
unusual — to answer, *' in propria perm 
Bona" for certain idlegations respect- 
ing the Emigration Committee, whidi 
were contained in his work on the 
State of Ireland. The answer was ac- 
cordingly given, and the bafiBed que- 
rist was put to silence, if not to shame. 
It was so fully, so eloquently, so com- 
pleteljr given, as to give rise to the 
suspicion that the question, instead of 
being a stratagem to take him by sur- 
prise, was a contrivance concerted for 
the purpose of enabling him to appear 
to advantage. But that suspicion 
Wilmot Horton himself speedily re- 
moved, by the impertinent and un- 
seemly repetition of his interrogatories. 
He was again in the field ; and, arm- 
ed at all points, he again threw down 
the gauntlet to his reposing conquer- 
or. Sadler met him again at a mo- 
ment's notice, and his figures, both 
arithmetical and rhetorical — which he 
was persuaded, by some laughing de- 
mon, to consider a divinely- tempered 
shield and spear, which must render 
him invincible in mortal combat^ — shi- 
vered into fragments at the Ithuriel 
touch of the weapons employed by his 
calm and resolute assailant, whose man- 
ly understanding detected the sophis- 
try, and whose honest English feeling 
exposed the inhumanity of a system, 
the cruelty and injustice of which is 
only equalled by its extravagance and 
absurdity. To Wilmot Horton's cre- 
dit be it spoken, that from that dxf 
forth he aijeed Mm no more quesHoneu 
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Nor was he the only onde that 
was silenced. The Economists for 
the first time heard their infallibility 
called in question^ and felt their as- 
cendency in danger. They, who had 
so long domineered bv the force of 
barren theories, over tne understand- 
ing and the feelings of the House, and 
whose general principles were admit- 
ted as indisputable, even by those who 
jet felt them to be ruinous to trade 
and agriculture, and who exclaimed 
against the cruelty and the impolicy 
of their application ; these sages of the 
Satanic school in politics, encountered 
an adversary by whom their favour- 
ite measures were opposed, and their 
most familiar axioms disputed ; and 
that not by scholastic sophistry, or 
unfounded assertion, or empty ve- 
hemence, or school- boy decimation, 
but bv a reference to facts and to his- 
tory, by a diligent and philosophical 
obscaration of human society, and Uie 
physical laws by which it has been 
governed in every age and country in 
the world. 

Sadler has done this. Be he right 
or wrong — and it would be premature 
to pronounce finally upon the merits 
of a system which is not as yet fully 
developed — ^he is the man whose warn- 
ing voice called the attention of the 
honourable House of which he bids 
fair to be so distinguished a member, 
to the first principles of the Econo- 
mists ; who bid them turn their eyes 
from the capitalist to the labourer; 
and who had the spirit and the feel- 
ing to ask them, and that with the 
voice of one having authority, whe- 
ther that could be a good system^ or 
cstitled to an exclusive preference, 
tmder the influence of which, capital 
must increase, at the expense of hu- 
manity ; where what is called wealth 
only serves to oppress and to paralyse 
industry; and national prosperity is 
made to Uke the resemblance '' of 
Moloch, horrid god, besmeared with 
gore/' and to proceed upon its course 
amidst the sweat, and tne blood, and 
the groans of its victims. 

The problem of the Economists is 
how to increase capital, and how it 
may be most beneficially employed ; 
meaning, thereby, how it may be best 
employed with a view to its prospec- 
tive aocumulatioo. According to them, 
man may be defined to be a money- 
making aninaL Now, Sadler does not 
dispute the importance of the objects 
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which they thus propose to them- 
selves. He only disputes their para* 
mount, or their exclusive importance. 
The Economists seem to forget that 
there is a limit, beyond which capital 
cannot be advantageously employed, 
and that its best employment must 
ever consist with the multiplication of 
social comfort, and the difiusion of 
human happiness. Sadler would so 
regulate its use, as respects the em- 
pioyer^ as to prevent its abuse, as re- 
spects those who are employed. He 
would not suffer the means to defeat 
the end, by making the stock-holders' 
every thing, and the labouring com- 
munity nothing ; thus causing society 
to resemble an inverted cone, and to 
assume a position at once unnatural 
and precarious. 

Foreign trade, too, he would ref- 
late by other laws than those bv which 
it is at present governed, ana which 
are productive, according to his shew- 
ing, of great distress to the people of 
Englano, by giving foreigners an unW 
fair advantage over them. The wealth 
of a country may be said to consist of 
its capital, its skill, its agricultural 
produce, and its labour. According aa 
these abound, a nation is rich ; ac- 
cording as they are well and wisely 
employed and distributed, it is hap- 
py. A nation is bound, by the law. 
of self-preservstion, to attend to its 
own interests, and to cherish its own 
resources ; and that can be but a very 
short- Uved and illusory prosperity, 
which causes capital to be a drug,' 
while the labourer is unemployed, and. 
the artisan overworked and underpaid, 
and, consequently, poorly fed and dis* 
contented. The honest and well- 
judging part of the community, those 
who feel as well as think, will judge 
of this, as they do of every other sys« 
tem, by its fruits. " Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?" 
Ask the silk manufacturer how it haa 
worked fbr him ; and let hia answer, 
instruct you as to what must be its' 
inevitable result, when applied to any 
other branch of domestic industry. 

We are a peculiar people; We have 
been obliged to contend, almost sinf;le- 
handed,for all that is dear to us, against 
a world in arms. Under the conduct of 
Divine Providence, we were victorious ; 
but not without suffering at which 
humanity is grieved, and an expendi* 
ture, by reason of which the nation 
must long continue to be heavily bur« 
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dened. Af all dasies of the comma* 
nity haye partaken of the protection 
which was thus secured, so all classes 
must bear their proportionate share of 
the expense at which it was purcha- 
sed. But that cannot be, if tne arti« 
aaa is permitted to say to the agricul- 
tlHBB^ " i will not eat jour com ;" 
or if the agrinitHiit be suffered to 
say to the artisan, ** I idftnat pur- 
chase your goods." If the ^nsMfc 
classes of the community thus make 
the inevitable burdens of the country 
an excuse for mutually suspendins 
their dealings with each other^ and all 
give a preference to foreigners, it re- 
quires no extraordinary gift of pro- 
phecy to tell how such a state of things 
must end ; and one would think but 
small powers of persuasion would be 
required to convince those whom it so 
deeply concerns to know the truth, 
that a perverse perseverance in such a 
course must prove the bane of the 
fecial system. 

Would any sane artisan consent to 
eat forei^ bread, when, by so doing, 
be contributes to destroy agriculture 
ftt home ? Would any sane agricul- 
turist consent to wear foreign silk, 
when, by so doing, he contributes to 
destroy a branch of the national trade ? 
Surely not. That would be a suicidal 
folly. No one could, in the abstract, 
reason with such heartless and short- 
sighted cupidity. But if you give die 
one his choice between a large loaf 
and a small one ; and the other, be« 
tween a dear article and a cheap one, 
it is not very surprising that present 
and personal interest should set at 
noug^nt abstract, and even national 
considerations. They may thus be 
made to countermine each other until 
both are destroyed, and until they 
resemble the cats, of whom it is told 
that they fought until their tails alone 
were left remaining. 

'' Oh, but capit^ may be more ad^ 
Tantageously invested!'^' Prove this, 
and we shaU be satisfied. Mind, we 
do not mean more advantageously 0$ 
respects the mere accumukUum o/ca^ 
pUai; that were a sorry delusion; 
that were to make folly an excuse for 
injustice; but more advantageously 
as respects an enlightened view of the 
national interest, which must ever in- 
clude a humane consideration of the 
happiness and well-being of the peo- 
ple at large. Prove to us that capital 
may be thu* more advantageously em- 
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ployed, and we shall be satisfied. It 
would, however, be right to pravidfr 
the means of thus employing it, be« 
fore we withdraw it nrom those 
branches of trade by which it is at 
present giving breaa to thousands; 
and in so withdrawing it, it would be 
no more than equitabls to make some 
provision for the distresses of those 
upon whom the mutability of trade 
m often brings penury and starvation* 
B^ while we can easily conceive the 
compenaaliaft which attends a princi« 
pie of this kiiHi> when its operation 
is confined within the same country, 
(industry of one kind sometimes flou« 
rishing even upon the decay of indu8« 
try of another,) we find it difficult to 
imagine, or to admit, that that is 
a nationdUy advantageous employ* 
ment of capital, which consists in set* 
ting the looms of France at work, and 
keeping the looms of England idle- 
More capital may, no doubt, be ac- 
cumulated in this way /or Ike benefit 
qf the world at large, and more of it 
will overfiow upon the poorest and 
the cheapest nations. But we are 
called upon, in the first instance, to 
take care of ourselves; and canital ao« 
cumulated by a process whicn para« 
lyses extensive branches of national 
industry, is very like the acquisition 
of a pair of spectacles at the expense 
of losing our eyes. 

But enough for the present upon 
this important subject. During the 
late Session, enquiry was called for 
and denied ; but enough was said to 
ensure the certainty that matters can- 
not remain in their present (tate much 
longer. When Bonaparte lost the 
character of being invincible, how 
speedily was he overthrown ! We may 
safely say that Sadler has stripped tba 
Econonusts of the attribute of infalli- 
bility. Their dicta are no longer re« 
ceived as oracles by the honourable 
House. And if, only for another Ses- 
sion, his health should continue un« 
impaired, and his good heart and hia 
holy confidence should not fail him, 
we have little reason to doubt that the 
glozing lies and the plausible sophia- 
tries, by which the nation has oeen 
so long deluded, will be detected and 
exposed, and the country protected 
against the pernicious counsels of 
ignorant or unprincipled advisers. 

It is consolation, also, to find, that 
an illustrious member of the royal 
family continues unshaken in fha 
9 
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principles which he has ever profess- 
ed ; and is not to he scared from his 
defence of the institutions of his coan-^ 
try, in this their hour of peril, either 
hy calumny or intimidation* The 
heart of tha eoantry stiU ia aovnd. 
The glorioua Oxfbitl election gaye 
proof, if any were wanting, that the 
educated British community know 
how to discriminate between a miser- 
able counterfeit of prmciple and ho- 
nesty, and a atndghtforward and ho- 
nourable Hun. The Church is sound. 
Did abe not, on that occasion, despite 
the example of some of the bishops, 
nobly perform her part? We appeal 
to those who witnessed the concourse 
of unbeneficed, unfriended clergymen, 
who, from the most distant parts of 
England, thronged the roads on their 
way to Oxford, and who, in the same 
spirit, would have performed a jour- 
ney barefoot to Jerusalem, if the 
same object was thereby to be accom- 
plished ; we appeal to those who wit- 
nessed Uiat interesting, that affecting 
scene, and we ask them, can they de- 
spair of a cause thus asserted, thus 
maintained; in which reli^on be- 
comes patriotism, and patnotism is 
derated into religion ; which actuates 
ia Totaries thus to set at nought pri- 
vate interest and personal ease ; and 
causes the aged man, who has grown 
grey under neglect and disappoint- 
ment, and whose family may per- 
haps, at that moment, be asking him 
for bread, to spurn the most glittering 



temptation which could be presented 
to him, as the price of abandoning 
the Dost at which he had been place! 
for the defence of the dirone and the 
altar? 

df^g the late Session of Parliament. 
The spuit of Oxford will not soon be 
forgotten. It is only those who know 
not England who can despond. There 
is a fund of good feeling still to be re- 
lied on among the people. The fig- 
tree has been shaken, the rotten pro- 
duce has dropped ofi^, but the tree is 
not barren ; and Inglis and Sadler are 
but the first fruits of the produce that 
may be expected. 

A singular and an awful diversity 
of sentiment and feeling has taken 
place between the different orders of 
the State. Almost in the manner of 
a harlequinade, the head has been se- 
parated from the body. Parliament 
no longer derives ito lire from the peo- 
ple — no longer imparta ita infiuencea 
to move them. But the people them- 
selves possess power. Tnev can still 
correct and displace. They have 
shewn that they can discriminate* 
And with the good men of high sta- 
tion who will guide them, and the 
good cause to be defended, England 
will still guard the Church and the 
Bible, the tribunal and the throne ; 
and even her abhorrence of apostasy 
may be remembered to edification, 
when the grief of treachery and de- 
sertion shaU be felt no longer. 



THB WATCHMAN 8 LAMENT. 

As homeward I hurried, within " The Wen/' 

At midnight, all alone. 
My knees, Uke the knees of a drunken man« 
Foreboding, shook, and my eyes began 

To see two lamps for one. 

The lighta burnt blue, as they 're wont to do 

When Spirits are in the wind : 
Ho ! ho ! thought I, that's an ominous hue. 
And a glanpe on either side I threw. 

But I fear'd to look behind. 

A smell, as of gas, spread far and wide. 

But sulphur it was, I knew ; 
My sight grew dim, and my tongue wu tied. 
And I bought of my home, and my sweet fireside^ 
And the friends I had left at loo ! 
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And I took once more a bnrried peep 

Along and across the street. 
And then I beheld a Bgure creep. 
Like a roan that is walking in ms sleep. 

Or a watchman on his beat. 

A lantern^ dangling in the wind. 

He bore, and his shaggy and thick 
Great- coat was one of the dread-nought kind,— 
What seem'd his right hand trail'd behind 

The likeness of a stick. 

The sky with clouds became o'ercast. 

And it suddenly set to rainingy-^ 
And the gas-lights flicker'd in ue blast. 
As that thing of the lantern and dread* nought past. 

And I heard him thus complaining :— 

'' A murrain seize-^a pise upon-* 

Plague take — the New Pouce ! 
Why couldn't they do with the ancient one. 
As ages and ages tJef ore have done. 

And let us remain in peace ? 

** No more, ah ! never more, I fear. 

Will a perquisite, (woe is me !) 
Or profits, or Tails, the Charley cheer ; 
Then, alas ! for his tender consort dear. 

And his infant progeny 1 

'< Farewell to the freaks of the joyial spark. 

Who rejoiced in a gentle riot, — 
To the midnight spree, and the morning lark. 
There'll never more be any fun after dark, 

And people will sleep in quiet. 

** No more shall a Tom or a Jerry now. 

Engaging in fisty battle. 
Break many heads and the peace ; — for how, 
I should like to know, can there be a row. 

When there is ne'er a rattle ? 

** Our cr^ no more on the ear shall grate. 

Convivial friends alarming. 
Who straightway start and separate. 
Blessing themselves that it is so late ;— 

To break up a party is charming! 

" But our ruthless foe will be punish'd anon ;— 

Bundled out without pity or parley. 
His office and occupation gone. 
Lost, disgraced, despised, undone, 

Oh I then he'll remember the Charley." 

Just then I beheld a Jarvey near. 

Which on the spot presenting, 
I scrambled in like one in fear 
With a ghost at his heels, or a flea in his ear. 

And he was left lamenting I 
19 
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Up« ftod be doing, Christopher ! 
your sword has rested too long in its 
sheath, that used to awe the nations 
—your name will become an empty 
sound, and yourself sink, from being 
the bestower of fame, or the extin- 
guisher of pretension, to the character 
of a good-natured easy old man, while 

^* Quench*d in thick clouds of slumber lie, 
The terron of your quill, the lightning of 
your eye." 

You ha?e become a sort of Nero in the 
literary world — not the old tyrant of 
Rome, but the modem, most peace- 
able and good-natured of lions, — who, 
though poisessiDg power enough with 
one of his paws to slaughter a whole 
kennel, would not take the trouble to 
lift it to demolish a single dog. Rise 
up and shake your gigantic sides— 
open your voracious jaws, and utter 
one oyerwhelming roar, and then ma- 
jestically stalk forth from the recesses 
of your jungle, with your eyes glaring, 
and your Uil straight on end; and 
woe to the hapless pretender who first 
comes within reach of your tooth or 
your fang. 

I have no intention, from this 
bloodthirsty exordium, to hack or hew 
any unfortunate blockhead, but mere- 
ly to endeayour by bold words to 
rouse myself from a state of the most 
inoonceiyable good-nature. All the 
gall of my disposition has turned into 
milk ; I never see even an enemy 
without wiihing to shake hands with 
hJm; and with every animal but a 
turncoat and a toad, I desire to be 
on the best and most sociable terms. 
Oh, what would I give to find my- 
self bitter enough to swear, or angry 
enoogh to knock down, mine own fa- 
miliar friend ! — but that is a happi- 
ness to which my soft and placable 
disposition will never allow me to 
aspire. All the bad passions of my 
nature seem to have suddenly been 
luUed into peace,— and the cause of 
it, it has puzzled me to conjecture. 
At first I thought it was perceiving 
the height of nobleness ana virtue to 
which human nature can attain in the 
character and conduct of our present 
most Ulustrious and consistent states- 
men, which, by ennobling the whole 
race of man, tended to elevate each 
individual. Then I thought it must 
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arise from having given up the aludy 
of any of the modem authors; and 
lastly, and to this opinion I remain 
firm, I believed it to arise from the 
perusal of your irdess and soothing 
lucubrations. Why don't you give 
somebody or other— no matter whom 
^-%, knock on the head, if from no other 
purpose than to stir up your readers 
from the clogging insipidity of phi- 
lanthropy and benevolence ? Gods ! 
have you not manifold opportunities 
of wreaking a vengeance, where the 
feeling of tne justice of the punish- 
ment would so overwhelm any pity 
for the object of it, that the umversal 
world would howl and hoot, and 
hail the miserable wretch's expiring 
struggles with a thunder of simulta- 
neous and deep execration ? I think 
this would have the effect of routing 
even me ; but then the misfortune is, 
that ^e act of being inflamed to anger 
would be so gratifying, that it would 
infallibly make me better pleased than 
ever. So you may enter mto the mi- 
sery of my feelinffs, when you per- 
ceive that tne delignt of escaping from 
them destroys itself, and the being 
unsuccessful in doing so^ only leaves 
me where I was. In the village 
where I live, there is nothing that, 
with any shadow of decency, can put 
me out of temper. The neighbours 
are pleasant and agreeable, the wea- 
ther, generally speaking, mild and 
delightful, the scenery b»iutifu1, and 
the population civil and obliging. 
Can man have a happier life ? Even 
my wife does nothing at which I 
can be angry, and in this deplorable 
uniformity of rest and mildness, my 
mind is growing as dull and muddy 
as a Dutcn lake, and my body as fat, 
and soft, and shspeless, as a well*stuff- 
ed pillow. The only objects which 
promise roe the pleasure of a rage, are 
a couple of persevering pigs, which, 
by some means to me unknown, find 
their way into my neatly-dressed lawn, 
and even dig in a most unseemly fa- 
shion among mv flower-beds before 
the window. The bmtes are at this 
moment coming in by the gate, and 
yet, in spite of my wishes to the con- 
trary, I cannot get myself sufficiently 
irate to go and turn tnem out. 

A package of books has just arrived 
by the mau-cart, and I am in strong 
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hopes I shall get into a violent passion 
at last. The first volume I -open is^ 
'< The Opening of the Sixth Seal^ a 
Stared Poem^ Second Edition." 

This it peculiarly fortunate; for 
there are few thingt which make me 
in worte hnmour than teeing a man 
■et up for a poet who has no preten- 
tion whatever to the name. I have. 
In ordinary cafes, the tame feeling 
wrlth respect to him, at towards an im« 
pertinent Sunday-huck, some meroer't 
thieving apprenuce, who, on every ho- 
liday, before being brought upon tus- 
Sicion before Sir RichaH, struts with 
isgusting affectation through the 
Park, raising, in ereij one who teet 
him, a ttrong inclination to kick him 
into the river. But in this cate con- 
tempt must amount to indignation. 
What I If the driveller felt it necet- 
tary to be a bard, were there no tub- 
jectt more adapted to hit geniut than 
** that dreadful day when the tecrets 
of all hearts shall be ditcloted ;" a day 
far too tremendous to be the tubject 
of the loftiett verse, and which, in the 
awfiilneat and indittinctnets, and yet 
the indubitable certainty^ of itt ap- 
proach, is rendered, to *^ every one that 
believes," more thrillingly poetical 
than any wordi or detcriptiont can 
make it? The idea entertained of it 
by the meanest and most uncultivated 
•mind is much more sublime than 
Milton, withallhitmajestyof thought, 
could have rendered it ; and vet this 
poetaster has ventured upon the con- 
templation of a subject In itself to 
awful as to be above all human power, 
and, at the same time, so sanctified by 
revelation, as to be too hallowed a 
theme to be touched upon ; and, in- 
stead of being laughed at for conceit, 
and detested for impiety, at the tame 
time as despised for stupidity, he has 
been praised in tome Magazmet, and 
arrived at a second ediUon. Both 
these distinctions, to be sure, are in 
these days easily procured ; but it is 
right, for the credit of the poetical 
taste of the public, to enter aj>n>test 
against such quackery and puffinff. 

A number of people, no doubt, think 
it meritorious in an author to abstain 
from laughing at religion, and encoura- 
ging immorality and profanenett; and 
thit has produced a great crop of 
snivelling parodists of the Scripture. 
The same men who, a few vears ago, 
would have whined through twenty 
or thirty pages with the namby*pam<« 
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hies of love and sentiment, now think 
it the easiest and the surest method of 
acquiring praise and profit, to descant 
on subjects from which humble piety 
would restrain a man of sense, — and 
thus encouraged by the applause of pu- 
ritanical dowagers and weak-minded 
old maids, they set forth the joys of 
Heaven, or the sorrows of Hell, with 
the same boldness as they would cele- 
brate a lap-dog, and *' Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread." I am far 
from asserting, that no religious sub- 
ject can properly be a theme for poeti- 
cal ornament Poetry, indeed, ought 
to lend its aid to purify our hearts 
and elevate our sentiments; and surely 
no muse that ever wandered among 
the groves of Parnassus, had a harp so 
powerful or a theme so lofty, as praise, 
and gratitude, and adoration, offer to 
the Christian poet But what I con- 
tend for is, that it is hichly improper 
to trespass on the still loftier regions 
which nave been dimly revealed tons 
by the spirit of Revelation ; and assu- 
redly, for men so weakly gifled as the 
author of the Sixth Seal, or of the 
Universal Prayer, to enter upon ground 
which no man can tread without pre- 
sumption, argues either a want of the 
humility which is the type and com- 
panion of true piety ss well as of true 
genius, or, at all events, an overween- 
ing notion of their ovm poetical powers. 

The Opening of the Sixth Seal 
commences with a very commonplace 
description of a night, in which, 
though all nature seems to be asleep, 
there is thunder, and the tinkling of a 
sheep bell, and die " deep-blue fires of 
heaven fioating from the black bosom 
of the doud,' and thejowl, and the 
stars, and the moon, and in short, all 
the other component parts of night — 
for compounding which a rcfcipe seems 
to have been as exactly followed as if 
it had been a method of making hodge- 
podge in Meg Dods' Cookery-book. 
In spite, however, of the " gentle lull" 
which all these things very naturally 
produce, the author cannot sleep, and 
he sees a vision of things which it re- 
quu-es more audacity tnan ingenuity 
to string together, and then concludes 
his exordium with an invocation *' to 
nerve his hand with wild fear o'er 
the unaccustomed strings tremblingly 
sweeping"— to God himself! 

These freouent and presumptnoiu 
appeals to the Deity, I cannot hdp 
viewing in quite at tinful a light at 
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■^•aglitlefls ptoikne B^etring. The 
9inl Boo1t» without even the merit df 
good yersifica^on^ which Montgomery^ 
the sathor of another volume in the 
parcel^ sometimes possesses, gives an 
aeeount of the gradual wickedness of 
-die world, the hirUi of our Saviour, 
the Crucifixion, and the final destruc- 
tion of the world. The Second Book 
goes on with an account of the anni* 



hilation of the nniveiBe at the tound 
of tiie last trumpet. And in this 
passage, which, of course, he has la- 
lx>ured to the utmost of his power, 
there is nothing for which a school- 
hoy would have received praise, if he 
had even heen lucky enough to escape 
punishment for the homhast and non- 
sense. 



'' A trumpet hlast— 

" , instant as it came. 
Though in their flight than tempest vrinds more swifti 
AH the innumerahle worlds mt once 
Stay'd in their mid career ; all things stood still. 
And to the terrihle trumpet listen'd they. 
So vast the shock, huge mountains, firom their roots 
Uptom, hurl'd high in air, fled far away, — 
Rivers reooil'd, and 'flung their refluent tides 
In horror hack— the ocean waves arose. 
And, Alp-like, gathered to a monstrous heap. 
And in tne sky were lost The quivering earth 
Gaped awfhlly, and from her inmost caves 
Groan'd. From their orbits loosed, the starry host 
Fled devious, and in wild disorder traced 
Pathways before unknown :-Myft in their course 
Orb apunst orb rush'd heedlessly, and struck^ 
And, mto myriad fragments acatter'd, fell T 



Did you ever, in the whole course 
of your experience, hear ''such a peri- 
wig.pated fellow^ tearing a^ulrject to 
tatters ?— and yet this is one of the 
least objectionable passages; for it 
seems to me to be neither person^ nor 
impious, but merely to be fustian and 
childish. Criticism, as my friend 
Samuel Johnson savs, disdains to fol- 
low a schoolboy to his commonplaces. 
So I shall pass over his account of 
the sun and moon expiring— darkness 
flinging a pall upon the wond, so '< that 
not a ray was on the earth, the strain- 
ing eye of man to gladden with its 
gentleness !" and also the innumerable 
quandtv of compound words with 
which he has thought proper to en- 
large the English language. Who in 
the world ever heard of such phrases 
as " heav'n-vault, turf-sod, heav'n- 
paths, heav'n*fli^, heav*n> shout," 
and others still more contemptible and 
ridiculous ? In this noble phraseology, 
he is either followed or preceded by 
his brother ranter, Montgomery ; and, 
indeed, there is a great similarity in 
the design between these two iUustri« 
ous authors. Both, for instance, with 
a modesty hiffhly to be commended in 
fluch tremen£ms bards, have ffiven a 
short-hand account of the trial of all 



mankind at the judgment-seat Bo- 
naparte flourishes in great style,— in 
the one he is the hero of a most melt- 
ing story, in which he first figures as 
a demigod, ''and says to listening 
armies. Go ye forth and bring me 
such a crown," — and then as a victim, 
" Him carriel they, the jealous race 
of man, Him in his helplessness when 
all alone," — and put him on the top of 
St Helena, which is described as bear- 
ing a very striking resemblance to the 
mast of a ship. But the other carries 
it with a still loftier hand, and he, a 
young man with his milk-and-water- 
looking head stuck in the fit>nti8piece 
of his book, looking as contented as 
primness and aflectation will allow, 
the author of the Omnipresence of the 
Deity, a presumptuous poem in rhyme, 
and of The Universal Prayer, another 
presumptuous poem in blank verse, 
talks in weak and bombastic lines 
as familiarly of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
" as maids of fifteen do of puppy- 
dogs," and sets him down at once as 
" one among the l^ons of the damn- 
ed." Byron is served no better, for 
hU soul, too, by a new, and in the Eng- 
lish language unheard-of mode of con- 
veyance, " wing'd to the dwelling of 
the damn'd." Mr Montgomery may 
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say that Byron and Bonaparte are 
not meant in this libelloua and moat 
unchristian poem; but I must inform 
him, that merdy concealing the name 
is no defence a^nst a charge of per^ 
Bonality. If I were to describe a young 
man yainly puffed up with an idea of 
his own poetical powers— aperson who^ 
by an inflated style^ endeavours tp hide 
a poverty of ideas — whose onl^ images 
are drawn, with the most sickening 
monotony, from the sea, the wind, and 
the sun — ^whose attempts at the su- 
blime, like vaulting ambition, overleap 
themselves, and fall o* the other side — 
whose affectation of piety, luckily for 
him, is too absurd to be any thing 
but ridiculous, — and, finally, whose 
works cannotbe ushered into the world 
without a portrait of the author, to 
shew what a prim and prejink-look« 
ing fdlow has written a book,— if I 
were to write all this, surely, although 
I never mentioned his name, and even 
disclaimed all personality in the pre- 
face, nobody would believe that I 
meant any one but Mr Robert Mont- 
gomery? 

You see, most illustrious North, 
how, by reflecting for a short time on 
the impertinence and foppery of these 
two small bardlings, I nave had the 
happiness of stirring up my bile ; and 
after a long dreamy trance of undis- 
turbed go^-nature, no one who has 
not experienced it can describe the fe- 
licity of a good hearty rage. It re- 
sembles the feeling with which, after 
being becalmed for many days, when 
the snip, iu the smooth world of wa- 
ters, has lain lifeless, with its sails un- 
breathed upon by a single bteeze, the 
sailor sees far off the surface of the 
ocean darkening beneath the shadow 
of a wind, then breaking into a thou- 
sand crested billows, and at last dash- 
inff in spray against the vessel's side, 
while the canvass goes up with the 
sound of a thousand wings, and away, 
away, the glorious ship dashes through 
the foam, dancing over the waves, as 
if proud of her own might and beau- 
ty. Even thus do I feel the rising of 
my noble rage; first, it comes in a 
thrill of half- defined contempt, slight- 
ly curling the lip— then a heat glowing 
and sweUing at the heart — till, finally, 
it sets legs, arms, hands, and feet 
moving and quivering like roots and 
branches in a storm ; the face grows 
red, the eyes sparkle, and the book is 
^rown into the fire- place, and the 



body on the nearest sofa, in a deli« 
cious and ming^ agony of indign^ 
tion and satisfaction! 

It would take a month to foUow the 
Areadeiatnbo, these Boeotian brothers, 
through all their duluess. The Open- 
ing of the Sixth^Seal has been compa- 
red, in some Scotch Journals, to Pol- 
lok's Course of Time!! and no doubt 
the indignant author considers the 
verdict which has been passed in fa- 
vour of that poem is to be attri- 
buted to national partiality; but a 
verdict in hia favour, I venture to 
say, will never be produced in any 
nation by any feeling of the kincL 
And if, as he says in the preface, 
though he is now anonymous, he is 
not ^together unknown, I am only 
aorry that he should have exposed 
himself on any previous occasion. 
It would be much more sensible, in 
gentlemen like him and the oUier 
star, to confine themselves to scrap- 
books and tea-tables, where, I doubt 
not, if their autograph is tolerably 
good, and their powers of swallowing 
tea any thing considerable, they will 
cut a much more respectable figure 
than they do in their present appear- 
ance. Print is a ver^ cold-blooded, 
unfeeling sort of aflQur. It strips off 
the trappings of the drawing-room 
bard witn astonishing celerity, and 
withers, in a moment, the laurel that 
maids and matrons have placed upon 
his brow. Verses that aunts and cou- 
sins have applauded to the sky — invo- 
cations to Death, that have prompted 
sentimental milliners to commit sui- 
cide — in the seductive blazonry of best 
Bath paper and neat small hand, are 
received with no yearnings after the 
tomb by the most suicidal of his ma- 
jesty's subjects, when exposed in the 
glaring nakedness of type. 

I have no doubt, if they had con- 
fined themselves to humbler themes 
—and especially Mr Montgomery — he 
might have passed among his friends 
for a very ingenious young man, and 
by no means a contemptible poet. 
But when . he launches nis shallow 
skiff, which might have glided quiet- 
ly and gracefully enough over the 
calm waters of a rural stream, and 
glinted picturesquely from among the 
droopine willows that waved in some 
secluded nook upon the banks — when 
he launches this fragile bark upon the 
ocean, and in storms whete tnight^ 
ships, the Dryden or the WordswSrU^ 
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would be bntplATthiiigB to iheir fury, 
no wooder it i< swallowed up and dis« 
appears from the £Me of ihe deq>9 with 
but one sdlltarj babble on the waters, 
to tell ihat it erer had existenee. Mr 
Montgomery's powers at best amount 
to ihe pretty; the grand and the 80« 
Uime are quite beyond his readi. 
And yet, from the chdoe of his sub* 
jeets — ^the mysteries of Hell and Hea* 
Ten, and the awful realities of Death 
^t is to be feared that somebody has 
persuaded him, or he has persuaded 
nimsdf, that he has genius of the lof- 
tiest <xder^-that he has Hercules' 
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strength, when m fkci he has nothing 
but Ercles' yein. 

In case you should think my stric* 
tures not supported by cTidence, only 
look on the foUowing passage at whi^ 
I haye opened the bookby chance; 
It is taken fh>m *' The vision of 
Heaven," and meant to be awfully im« 
pressiye. The subject, to those who 
feel properly, will make it awful at 
all times« and an awftiUy impressiye 
instance it is in the prMent case of 
*' ill-starred ambition, and common- 
place imagination. See the glittering 
of Vauxhall transported mto Heayen. 



** An empyrean infinitely yast 
And irridMcent, roofd with rainbows, whose 
Transparent ^eams a mingled radiance shed. 
Before me lay; beneath this daszling yault 
Glory, beyond the wonder of the heart 
To dream, around interminably biased.— 
I felt, bvt cannot paiot the yision there ! 
While with permissiye gase I glanced the eeene, 
A whelming tide of rich toned music roU'd, 
Waking deUdous echoes, as it wound 
From melody's divinest fount. All heay'n 
Glow'd bright, as, like a yiewless riyer, swell'd 
The deep'ning music I Silence came again ! 
And where I gased, a shrine of cloudy fire 
Flamed redly awful ; round it thunder walk'd. 
And from it lightning look'd out most sublime ! 
Here, throned in unimaginable bliai 
And glory, sits the One Eternal Power, 
Creator, Lord, and Life of all. Anin, 
Stillness ethereal reign'd ; and forth appear'd 
Elysian creatures robed in fleecy light. 
Together fiockinjp; from celestial haunts 
And mansions of purpureal mould," &c &c 
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On this extract I shall make no fur« 
Iher remark, as ridicule, of which 
aUme it is susceptible, might haye the 
appearance of irreyerence or leyit^, 
sms which I am anxious to ayoid in 
my own caie, while I reprobate them 
in another's, fiat almost the whole 
of his poems may shelter themselves 
under tnis plea, as a criminal screen- 
ed himself firom justice, by hiding in 
the sanctity of a temple. For this 
reason I pass by the rest of these 
*'g^M)d*men drivels," eacred poems, 
and now, by way of a little amuse- 
ment, let me divert myself with their 
minor effhsions. 

I am sorry the first thin^ that comes 
in my way is a most facetious and hu- 
morous Elegy on the Death of George 
Cuming. Perhaps^ as one of the wor- 



thies — ^I forget which— says in thebody 
of hiB book— he approves of the old 
custom of celebrating births with tearsj 
and funerds with mirth and liveli- 
ness, and therefore suns the states- 
man's death, with the intention of 
raisine our laushter. In this he baa 
entir^y succeeded. From one end of 
the tmrenody to the other, there is 
not a stanza that is not moregrin«mo« 
viog than Grimaldi; a smile comes 
on tne face at the first line, and, bv a 
delightfully gradual production of lu- 
dicrous images, the fVm goes on in- 
creasing to the very conclusion, at 
which time the reader is left with his 
ndes sore fW>m the shaking, and ab- 
solutely wjth tears running down his 
d^eeks:— 
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''Harkl Freedom's wiil has awed the wind 

CareeriDg round pale Albion's shore, 
A deadi-duve for toe giant mind. 
Whose light on earth is auench'd, and o'er ;— ' 
A puUr of the world's renown. 
The lion once that trampkd slarery down. 
Is now no more. 
But England, wipe thy weeping eyes. 
For sum a patriot nerer dies." 



CAt*; 



What a Buoeeesion of images is here 
presented! First, the wind, in die 
midst of its career, which, in imita- 
tion of a hoj riding on a stick, is round 
and round ma cir^, isawed by Free- 
dom's wail, much in the same way as 
the aforesaid boy would be, hj hear- 
ing his father, over a glass of toddy, 
all of a sudden lift up his contorted 
Tisage to the cieling, and, pulling out 
his red cotton handkerchief, begm at 
the pitch of his voice to blubbor and 
*' greet." The boy would pause with 
the walking-stick still betweenhis legs, 
and look up with a countenance of we 
most breathless awe at the great yam- 
mering blockhead, his father; and, 
doubtless, hearing him still roaring 
and sobbing, would drop the stick in 
an agony of wonder, and '^ greet" too, 
as loud as he was able. Secondly, a 
death*dirge is wailed for a giant mmd, 
which is first a candle, then a pillar, 
then a lion, and finally, to the great 
relief of slavery, and the poet, " is now 
no more." 

In the last two lines, he tells Eng- 
land to wipe her eyes, for such a pa- 
triot never dies ; which, in a jocular 
poem in celebration of his deaUi, is 
very consolmg, but somewhat difficult 
to be believed. 

In this strain the poem goes on, and 
describes him, body and mind, in the 
most amusing and mirthful manner : 

* His lips glow*d like portals to a mind 
0*erflow'd with musical sublimity !— 

His tptrit's glory fair and bright, 

And beautiful as seraph light, 
Will live on everlastingly." 



What is here meant by musical su« 
blimitv, I cannot make out ; but per- 
haps the poem was meant for Braham,- 
or ZudieUi, and unfortunately the mi« 
nister died first. 

But the last stanza is the chefd^m 
CBuvre; and here the absurdity rises 
to a pi^ even above What the prece- 
ding foolery had prepared us for ; and 
the novelty of the last injunction, and 
the reason for it, after tears have for 
tome time been falling over a patriot 
who cannot die, but who is now bu- 
ried, come upon us with a laughter- 
moving absurdity, which it is impos- 
sible to resist :— 
** But Cannhig*s gone! I heard the knell 

That echoed o*er his grave : 
It sounded like a last farewell 

Of freedom to the brave. 
But let not tears of anguish start, 

His tomb is in his country's heart*' 

Thus weak and commonplace is 
the styleof his tinsacred poems. Youth 
on the very edge of childhood, can be 
no excuse for tnis ; and since we see 
what his Muse performs on ground 
which is not too sacred for human 
fbotsteps, we shall be better able to 
form an idea of her achievements, in 
loftier and more hallowed scenes. The 
anonymous, but " not altogether un^ 
known," author of the Opening of the 
Sixth Seal, is, if possible, stUl more 
contemptible in his minor poems. Did 
the meanest Cocknev, in the incalcu- 
lable minuteness of his power of ima- 
(nning a tempest, ever think of any 
thing so utterly silly as these lines 
ftom " The Voice of the Storm ?"— 



Children of Earth 1 O, look ye hero, (!!!) 
Where my course I am spewing upon the air ; 
Do you see the fires that are piUow'd now. 
Sullenly sleeping upon my brow ? 
Do vou hear the deep and the distant moan. 
Of the thunders that rest here so sad and lone ? 
Do you mark the might that is mine on high. 
As I sail so solemnly o'er the sky ? 
Do you hear the groans of the fretful wind. 
Whose sleepless wing may no slumber find. 
But ceaselessly toils to be roaming free. 
Over the earth realms, over the sea ?— ^c 
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From thii Bpecimen of his powers^ 
we may ettily tee what his genius must 
meke of the Opening of the Sixth Seal* 
and the appearanoe of the world at 
the Last Day ! And now^ to be ee* 
rioos: To hare failed— egregiously 
failed — in dmng any thing like jostioe 
to a SBbject like this, would be no dia^ 
mce to the finest poet now alive ; but 
ftere are no men, I am oonvinced, bat 
these two— whom in this paper I have 
•Isssed together—who would exult in 
making sodaringao attempt, and taunt 
of it as a performance worthy of praise, 
that they had made the most appalling 
mysteries of our rdigion the matter 
of their ftisdan yerses,-— that they had 
bediaened with tinsel ornaments the 
sacred, because the inspired, simplicity 
of St John, and covered with ambitious 
finery the glories of that Throne, from 
whose insufferable brightness the 
angels shield their eyes baieath the 
shadow of their wings. 

But with people of their descnptioQ 
it is difficult to deal. If it is objected 
to4bem that their effbrta are not only 



weak in execution, but presumptuous 
in attempt, they shelter themselves 
behind a prayer ; and complacently 
looking fcNTward to an immortality of 
fame, allow ^' the soomer to curl his 
lip profane, and pour contempt on 
wtut he cannot feeL" It is impossible, 
in the face of such broad proclamations 
of their own holiness, to say that these 
proclamations are all untrue ; but if 
their sanctity is of so powerful a kind, 
it is unfortunate that they cannot keep 
it more to themselyes, but, like the 
Pharisees of old> make prayers in our 
streets. As it is said to be a superfi* 
cial grief which vents itself in labour- 
ed elegies, I am inclined to think that 
religion somewhat shallow, which is 
on every oocasion bringing itself for« 
ward ; and if itheir wonmipof their God 
be sincere, and their belief in his re« 
velation be firm, let them remember 
the most powerful and beautiful line 
which WM ever written in a hymn of 
thanksgiving, and let " expressive sU 
lenee mtise his praise." 
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DiAB Sib, 
Porx says, the proper study of man* 
kind is man; ana perhaps he is right t 
but I wish he had told us in what 
point of view he was to be studied ; 
for really the diversities of body, mind, 
and eharaeter, among the human race, 
•re so prodigious, and so far beyond 
dassifleation, that to study him 
thoroughly is impracticable. I could 
easily write-a grand article on him in 
this manner : — Man, though envelo« 
ped in a form of day, is nevertheless 
the peculiar emanation of the divini- 



t]rt For, does he not exhibit proofk of 
his high origin in the admirable struc« 
ture of his whole frame, the beautiful 
arrangement of his features, and more 
especially in his powers of reflection, 
thought, and invention, as well as his 
surprising capability of carrying into 
execution his fAans and conceptions ? 
Of all terrestnal beings, indeed, man 
appears as it were an abstract of crea« 
tion, the offspring and the sovereign 
of the earth- 



Nature in man capacious souls hath wrought. 
And given them voice expressive of their thought ; 
In man the God descends, and joys to find 
The narrow image of his greater mind. 



This is all very well, Mr Hogg, 
though nothing new, you will say; 
but is there not another portrait to be 
drawn ; and, after viewing him in the 
possession of all his distinguished ex- 
cellencies, how vastly indebted is he 
to the influence of cultivation ! And 
how humiliating is the consideration, 
that in an unciviliial state be evinces 
comparatively little superiority to the 
beasU that perish I 



This consideration makes me to lean 
very much to the theory of Lord 
Monboddo, which I think a most in« 
genious one ; for really it is hardly 
feasible that man can be both a dis« 
tinet genus and a distinct species. But 
the theory was too degrading for the 
proud heart of man to admit, and 
was, therefore, universally cried down ; 
though, even in a moral point of view, 
it was an excellent one; because, if the 
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near approximation df the one species 
to the other is to be yiewed as a bodily 
degradation, is it not, on the other 
hand, a most powerful stimulus to a 
noble and virtuous elevation of mind ? 
For he who has a mean oj^inion of the 
dignity of his nature, will act in no 
higher a rank than he has allotted 
himself in his own estimation. 

Had our poet said that the proper 
study of mankind was woman, it 
would have been more to the purpose ; 
and there he would have gotten every 
man in the world to have joined him, 
although every class would have taken 
her from a different point of view. 
The poet would have viewed her as a 
thing of the most perfect beauty and 
adoration,— as the connecting link be- 
tween heaven and earth.— The great 



a^iculturalimprovers, such as Sir John 
Sinclair, Mr Rennie of Phantasde, 
and Gideon Scott, would merely have 
studied her proportions with a view to 
the improvement of the breed. — ^The 
lover, as the bein^ in whose society aU 
earthly happiness is centred. — ^The an« 
chorite and querulous dl?ine, as the 
root and spring of all evil. And the 
student of anatomy, as a grand and 
^orious subject for dissection ! 

There is no doubt that the proper 
study of mankind is woman ; and Mr 
Pope was wrong ; for the endless va« 
riety of character among the sex is of 
itself a mine, endless and inexhausti* 
ble ; but to study them in their do« 
mestic capacity, is the sweetest of 
all- 



Man may for wealth or glory roam. 
But woman must be blest at home. 
To this her efibrts ever tend, 
'Tia her great object and her end. 

So says one poet, I have forgot his name. Another hath this expression-*- 

woman ! lovely woman I Nature form'd thee 
To temper man ; we had been 'brutes without thee. 



But the sweetest thing that ever was 
said of woman in this amiable capaci- 
ty, or ever will be said again, is by a 
contemporary: — ''A woman's whole 
life is a history of the aflfections. The 
heart is her world; it is there her 
ambition strives for empire ; it is there 
her avarice seeks for hidden treasures* 
She sends forth her sympathies in ad- 
venture ; she embarks her whole soul 
in the traffic of affection ; and if ship- 
wrecked, her case is hopeless, for it is 
a bankruptcy of the heart !" 

Then with respect to her beauty, I 
require not to search for quotations ; 
for there I could go on myself rhy- 



ming for hours together, and that very 
prettily too, as you know very well, 
sir; and as Mrs Grant knows as well, 
though she chose to deny it ; and as 
all the rest of the beautiful and ac- 
complished ladies in Edinburgh know, 
or might know ; and if they do not, 
they shall know, for here goes i and 
remember, it is adl off-hand ; at least, 
it is so far off-hand, that I only just 
lift my eyes on Yarrow, and the hill 
beyond it, between every two lines. 
Now, I must begin with her very 
oung, from a certain vision that i 
ave this moment in my eye:— 



hi 



A gleesome elfin, coy and wild. 
Neither a woman nor a child ; 
But dancing on the verge between. 
With air and motion cherubim* 
Too gay to nurk the mystic bound | 
Almost too light to tread the ftround* 
Weak childhood's toys and tnfles o'er. 
And maidhood's glories all before. 
How can such being, pure, refined. 
But tread upon the yielding wind J 
An eaglet o'er her skoora riven ; 
A cygnet on the skirts of heaven ; 
A streamer in the ether blue ; 
A rainbow on the momiiig dew; 
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A thing to place on fkiry throne. 
And lover's mind to dwell upon. 

For me, I'm beauty's slave oonfest ; 
Without it, hopeless and unblest; 
And so are all, gainsay who can : 
For what would be the life of man. 
If left in desert or in isle, 
Unlighted up by beauty's smile ? 
Even though he boasted monarch's name. 
And o'er his own sex reign'd supreme, 
Wiih thousands bending to his sway. 
If lovely Woman were away— 
What were his life? what could it be ? 
A vapour on a shoreless sea, 
A troubled cloud, in darkn^ toss'd, 
Ahmf the waste of waters lott; 
A ship deserted in the gale. 
Without a steersman, or a sail, 
A star, or beacon«ligfat before. 
Or hope or haven evermore, 
A thii^ without a human tie- 
Unloved to live, unwept to die. 

Take Woman as her God hath made her. 
And not as mankind may degrade her ; 
Else as well may yon take the storm. 
In all its hideousness, to form 
An estimate of nature's cheer, 
And glories of the bounteous year ; 
Take her in all her filial duty — 
A virgin flowing in her beauty ; 
And say, if such a form is given 
For loveliness bv bounteous Heaven ! 
The mantling blush so sweetly spread, 
Chansing the pale rose to the rea ; 
The downy locks with roses twined. 
Or wanton waving in the wind. 
The gracefiil form, the gliding tread. 
Too Dght to bruise the daisy's head ; 
And smile, that, like the morning dew. 
Sheds gladness on the gaier's view.— 
O wake me from mv raptured dream. 
For more than perilous is the theme ! 

What think you of that, Mr North ? Edinburgh kdies I You have plenty 

111 take a bet of five to one, that there of beauty, elegance, and accomplish'* 

is not a bard in Britain shall beat me ment; but then they are all of the 

at rhyming about the beauty of wo- same kind. You surely have a sort 

man. Nay, I challenge them all to of steam-engine, like a mill, that 

the trial, except Professor Wilson, in grinds them all into the same polish ; 

whose case the bete are only to be for once one has met vrith a delighu 

equal; and leaving Queen Mary, ful creature, whom it is impossible not 

Queen Hynde, Mary Lee, Kilmeny, to admire, after going on and on, he 

and all the names that end with '' v " comes to a thousand, whose beauty 

oat of the question, I riiaU start with and qualities are nredaely of the same 

any of them on new ground. proportions, and ne knows not which 

But there are many characters is the original, 

among the sex with whom I am de« Therefore, sir, I may truly ity of 

lusted, and who are the very reverses you, as the Scotsman said of the Eng** 

of beiiu; beautifiil. You are badly off lish, after having been at Liverpool 

for original chazactert amoi^ the for three weeks, on a visit to his aoni 
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" Weel, John, tell us what ye think 
o' the English now, after ye hae heen 
sae lang amang them ?" 

*' Why, 'deed, to tell the truth, 
they're no that ill folks ava, thie 
En^lishers. They're guid fallows o' 
their meat an' dnnk, and excessirely 
good-natured. But, O man, they are 
badly off for a language ! I n^er saw 
oughtlikeit,man ; for itiswi* thegreat- 
est defeeckwulty ane can ken a word 
they say. An' for as plain as I speak— 
an' it is weel kend there's no a man 
in a' Annandale speakk plainer nor 
me — deil be on them gin they could 
ken what I said ! It is really waeioine 
to be amang them ; for, O mai^ (hey 
are badly off for a language !" 

So say I of you, sir. O ! man, but 
you are badly off for original female 
characters. It is in the inland dales 
of Scotland where we have them in all 
their native symmetry of mind, while 
every one of these mental structures 
differs as much from.th^ rest as the 
Gothic style from the Corinthian. 
Among the farmers' wives in the west 
of ScoUand, from the Clyde to the Sol« 
way, this is peculiarly the case — I mean 
among the working farmers, with whidi 
industrious class the greater part of 
that populous district of the realm is 
stocked. There you find anew cha- 
racter at the head of af&irs in every 
household — a distinct speeiea of being 
from all the rest, who does not follow 
the example of her neighboun in one 
instance, not even in churning the 
milk — yet every one of these is strenu- 
ously aiming at the same purpoie, that 
of '' garring ends meet." 

We have somefewof those here, too, 
but not so many. I have one in my 
eye, whom I shall denominate the 
Goodwife o' Traquair, who, if the po- 
sition be admitted, that the proper 
stud3r of mankind is woman, is one of 
the richest studies I have seen. When 
she comes first into & perty of her own 
dass, a stranger would think, as I have 
erst done, that she waa going to quar« 
rel with every one present. She snaps 
at one, finds £iult with another, and 
contradicts a third plump to his face; 
but by the time she haa been fifteen 
or twenty minutes in the party, she 
enters into all their sympathiM and 
humours with the deepest interest, and 
will eonverse about them for a whole 
day or night All the evil deeda that 
men or women do she ascribM to the 
cormption of onr natwt, a faint o£ 
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which mingles ahnoat with every one 
of her remarks, and has a most happy 
effect. Once she begins, her volubility 
ia without end, yet she always com« 
plains that she cannot get a word spo« 
ken — no, not a aingk word she can 
get thrust in, the rest are all so intent 
on speddng ! Then her husband, who 
takes his snuffand glass rather heartily, 
u the constant butt of her raillery. 
When other topics begin to flag in in- 
terest, she turns on him, which is a 
source of never-ending excitation and 
amusement. She hasfirequently caught 
him in aerapea, real or nretended, with 
the servant maids, witn which she is 
^oite delighted, as she calls it *' get- 
ting a gim in his neck ;" and I have 
seen him so haid put to it, that he had 
no other resource but to take out his 
mull and ofier her a snuff. 

Thia waa on « particularly trying 
occasion fx him. There was then a 
very pretty girl a servant in the house, 
TBoaiiibd. Peg|7 ThoAisdn ; she was mo- 
dest and vnrtnons ; and as \he Good- 
man, when in his cups, was frequent- 
ly teaaing her, she did not like it, and 
told the Goodwife that she intended to 
leave the aervice on Uut account The 
Goodwife laughed heartily at the girl's 
fixdish conceit, and desured her never 
to regard him, for he was the most 
harmless, good-natured being in ex- 
istence, *' but had joost gottin a gate 
o' pooldng at the leases, an' coudna let 
itaUne?^ 

Peggy seeming hardly to take in this 
character of her master, the Goodwife 
pressed her to tell iHiat she was afraid 
of; and Peggy at length answered, 
that he had pressed her very much 
for a nrivate meeting in the cowhouse, 
and tnat ao eameatly, that she was one 



night on the very point of complying ; 
and therefbre she would not run we 
risk again. The Goodwife waa both 
leased and amused with Peggy's sim« 
plieity and fesrs, and requei^ her to 
set the tryste with the Goodman at 
once, assuring her that he durst not for 
his life keep it ; '' and if he do," add- 
edshe, *' 1 will come in with a candle 
and catch him, which will be the beat 
sport of alL" Peggy's modesty, how- 
ever, took the alarm, and she reftMd 
to follow the Goodwife's injunctions. 
At length it was agreed that Pesgr 
should set the tryate, which she cud, 
and the Qoodidtt, dressed in P awr y^ a 
dothsiL attended in her place, m* 
hapa the Goodwifs nado Ihil ateiT 
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wone thin i t mu, biU at the dausribed 
it, it wat a rich (me. That he might 
screw up hit courage, he went orer to 
the inn, and filled nimself more than 
hidf-teaa-orer, and then attended at 
the time and place appointed. The 
Goodwife wat there bdfore him, and 
sat for a good while Uatening, while 
he apostrophized himself— -^^ Well; 
here I am!*-I tay— Goodman^ are 

Jou ture that latt jug hasna rather 
umbfoundered you ? Think? No-* 
I think not— I deny it — I'm rather 
tteady— steady, boyt, steady ! I ^y, 
F^ggy> are vou here ? Where are you, 
you dy elf r I hear you puffins like 
tQ burst with^laughter^ but I'll find 
you out." 

Here the Goodman, as she de* 
scribed it, went groping in the dark 
towards the sound he heard, till, co- 
ning in contact with a eow that was 
lying puffing and diewing her cud, he 
stummed over her, fell on her horn% 
and hurt himself. The oow, spring- 
ing up in great perturbation of miiiai» 
thirew the Goodman upon another ly« 
ing cow, and that upon another, and 
another^ till they tumbled him from 
the one end of the byre half-way to 
the other, while he was cursing them 
all the way. The Goodwife suppress- 
ed her laughter as well as she oould» 
but he orerheard her ; and still taking 
her for Peggr Thomson, he hasted to- 
wards her, threatening revenge: but 
instantbrstoppedshort,witha^* What's 
that? Dang it, I hae broken mv nose! 
This is most extraordinar ! When I 
WM handing out my arms at their full 
length, that mv nose should be the 
ki^est o' the three I Ane wad think 
it was impossible. Where are you, 
youliulem? You tweet little rogue, 
where are you, I say ?" 

Here the Goodwife recited the whole 
particulars of the interview, which it 
u needless to recapitiUate ; and at 
length she left him, and made her way 
into the house. All passed quietly over, 
and the Goodman believed he had had 
a meeting with the young, the lovely, 
and the modest Peggy Thomson. But, 
behold, the next £iy, as soon as the 
Goodwife got all the lads and lasses 
assembled in the kitchen, she wiled 
the Groodmau in among them on pre- 
tence of taking some directions from 
him, and after these were all settled, 
she said, " Bat I hae a queer story to 
tell you, Goodman.— What's that ? 
Dang ily I hae broken my nose I wha 
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could hae trowed my nose was langer 
than baith my arms ?" 

The Groodman stared as if his eyes 
would have leapt from their sockets. 

" An' I'll tell vou mair— Ah I as 
kisso' that velvet cheek is worth twen- 
ty of an auld wife I A plague on auld 
wives an' homed cows ! say I." 

The Goodman took out his mull, 
took a hearty pinch, and presenting it 
to his helpmate, said, " I 8ay,^my 
bonny woman, I think the best thing 
ye can do is for till tak a snuflp." 

'^ No I thank you, sir. ^Tou are 
very hardly set, I think." 

" Hemh 1 I aay, I thmk you had 
better tak ane.— Hemh I" 

I was once in the Goodwife's kitchen 
about breakout time, when the shep* 
herd and the ploughman lads and ser- 
vant lasses were all present ; a great 
noise of laughter ensued, of which 
perhaps I was partly the cause. The 
Goodwife came in like a fiery dragon, 
and I think I yet remember her speech 
word for word, although, had it been 
of late years, I could not have remem- 
bered a syllable. 

" What's a' this guffiiwing and gab- 
bling about, now when ue sun is 
at the south kip, the kye rowting on 
the loan, the hay 1 ving in the swathe, 
the kirn to kirn, an the peats to bigg? 
Glaikit giglets! Do ye think to get 
through the warld this gate ? Tehee, 
hee— Seeing about the lads, an' about 
courting favours, an' kissing strings, 
an' vour master's wark lying at the 
wa' r An' yet ye will set up your jaws 
and insist on the highest wages, and 
Uie best o' fare in the ooontry 1 An' a' 
for doing what ? Curling your locks, 
forsooth; decking out your bit mortal 
clay bodies; primming wi' your smirks 
an' your dimples, and rinning jinking 
an' jowking after the bonny lads !" 

Here the lasses, who seemed to de- 
light in their mistress's scolding, be- 
gan to protest, with one voice, that 
they cared not for the lads ; when she 
went on—" There we go ! There we 
go ! Ilk ane ready wi' a bit lee in her 
mouth, an' a' to cloak the waefu' cor- 
ruption o' her nature ! Ay, lack-a-day ! 
that's our besetting sin — the stain— 
the fruit-maele o' Uie original trans* 
gression ! Poor things, poor things ! 
you bloom, blowze, flirt, an' flash on 
for a day, an' then a' down to poverty, 
pains, duds, an' debility. Poor things, 
poor things I There's nae help for it I 
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It is the preemary curse on us^ an' we 
canna get aboon't ! We were the first 
to sin, an' we maun aye be the first to 
suffer ! Our state's but a state o' suf- 
fering frae beginning to end ; an' real- 
Iv I can hardly blame you for making 
tne maist o' your youthfu' day.— But 
bless me, will you stand haver-harer- 
ing on there till the day be done, an' 
no gang to your wark r I never saw 
the like o' you, for there's nae end o' 
your speaking !" 

" Ay ! now, Goodwife, ye hae just 
said a' yoursell. I*m sure ye hae got« 
ten a' to say for me." 

'^ Weel, I nerer heard sic imperti« 
nence ! Ill refer to him there, wha is 
an orra man, if I hae ever gottin in ae 
word. Gae away to your wark wi' ye, 
idle huzzies ! An' be sure to come in 
i' time for your dinner, for I'se war« 
rand ve'll soon be growin' hungry, 
poor things. Young creatures maun 
aye be feeling." 

There was another time that the 
Goodwife and one of her lasses, Annie 
BlaJcely, were arguing about original 
sin, when the latter observed, — " I 
am sure, Goodwife, you will acknow* 
ledge this, that that same original sin, 
which ye blame for a' the evil under 
the sun, although it began wi' steal* 
ing, yet hasna left us women folks ony 
inclination to steal." 

** Has it no, hinny ? Has it no left 
you ony inldin' to steals think ye? I 
wish you kend your ain hearts, and 
your ain natures, as weel as I do! 
What then gars you like to take a 
piece in the pantry, out o' my siffht, 
ten times better than at the kitchen 
table afore us a'? Ye dinna ken, I 
fancy, that I'm obleeged to hide the 
meat that I want to hae first eaten ? 
Then it soon gangs ! — vanishes! — the 
cats tak it !— the rottans hae been in 
hand wi' it ! — ^the dogs hae gotten in- 
to the pantry ! Whereas, were I pre* 
sentiDg it on the kitchen table, there 
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wadna be a bite o' it tasted. Ye din* 
na ken your ain natures, poor things, 
cor the strong bias ye hae to lean to 



ihe wrang sioe, which a' springs frae 
natural corruption! an' till aince ye 
become sensible o' that, you will never 
be able to correct or check a single 
error in your lives. Ye like a' hidden 
an' forbidden things, an' despise what* 
ever is pressed on you. Oay! Oay! 
stolen waters are sweet, an' bread eat* 
en in secret is pleasant to women ! 
Tell me this, now, Annie, what gars 
you like so weel to kiss an' toy wi' a 
bonny lad in the mirk, and yet, though 
you like him ever sae wed, what wad 
ye say war he to use ony freedoms wi' 
you afore our een ?" 

** Indeed, Goodwife, I would take 
him in the teeth." 

"There we go! There we go! A' 
firae the same source! A' frae the same 
fountain-head, that the first sin has 
puddled and stained sae grievously, it 
will never clear again till the end o' 
time ! If a sprinffhe fouled on ita way 
down the brae, it will soon brighten 
up again, for Uie clear water behind 
will wash away all impurities. But 
when the fountatn*head has the foul 
stain in it, there is nae Aing can purify 
that away ! Ah, lack-a-day ! naething 
else but mixing wi' the ocean o' eter* 
nity, and then rising again to the hea* 
yens purified to dew! But gae away— 
gae away to your wark; for gin I wad 
but stand an listen to you, shame fa' 
me if ye wadna clatter on till night !" 

This, sir, is but one original sketdi 
among many that I could give ; but 
as I meant, when I began this letter, 
to have written on a difibrent subject 
altogether, had my pen not run away 
with me, and it being too late to begin 
that now, I shall subscribe myself, as 
usual, yours most truly, 

Jamis Hogg. 
Mount-Bbnger, 

July 13, 1899. 
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A DISSOLUTION OF FAELIAUBNT. 



For some time reports of a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament have been more or 
less prevalent. If they be unworthy 
of CKdit^ they at any rate show that 
in some quarters such a dissolution is 
thought a desirable matter. Perhaps 
they owe their birth to two causes-^ 
the very precarious state of the mi* 
nistry^and the notorious incompetency 
of the present House of Commons. 

Whatever may be the case amidst 
imblic men^ the better part of the na« 
tion still sets a proper value on com« 
mon integrity. It still holds the man, 
no matter what his rank may be, to be 
false who violates a solemn promise** 
to be a knave who barters his prin- 
ciples fqr money or dignity— to be a 
traitor who betrays his trust; and itstill 
holds that, as such, fals^ood, disho* 
nes^, and treason, are more pernicious 
in the public man than in tne private 
individual ; they are even more un« 
pard(mable in the former than in Uie 
latter. Of course, the present House 
of Commons wholly stripped itself of 
public confidence and respect, by ita 
conduct on the Catholic Question. 
Such conduct, without the aid of other 
matters, was amply sufficient to mske 
the country look with much impa« 
tience for a dissolution of ParUa* 
ment. 

But it was in the last Session very 
greatly aided by other matters. The 
House of Commons is a public func- 
tionary, and one of the first of its 
duties is to appl^ the ^per remedies 
to public suffenng. What did it do 
touching the severe distress of the 
silk trade ? It refused to enquire into 
the causes; rejected the evidence press- 
ed upon it to shew what they were ; 
and on the mere assertions of the Mi- 
nistry, did what was calculated to 
make the distress more intolerable. 
What did it do touching the suflTer- 
ings of the community ? It professed 
complete ignorance of the sources, and 
intrepidly declared that it could not 
condescend to seek information or de- 
tise remedies. Sir R. Vyvyan, like 
an upright and patriotic man, under- 
took the desperate task of attempting 
to pledge it to enquiry; but lo ! when 
his day of performance came, it had 
absconded, and no House of Commons 
could be found. Hie newspapers fre^ 



quently put astonishing nonsense in* 
to tile mouths of its members ; and 
they made Mr Baring say in effect, 
that it ought to let ill alone. The 
truth of the ancient maxim. Let 
well alone, has been often established ; 
but tiiat of this new one will, we sus- 
pect, be long matter of controversy. 
It seems to us that there would be 
small wisdom in saying to those anxi- 
ous to drag a drowning man out of 
the water— Let him alone. However, 
tiiese are days of marvellous disco- 
veries, and we may be much mista- 
ken. As the House had long been 
acting on the persuasion, that to let 
well alone was aestructive to the pub- 
lic weal, it very consistentiy adopted 
Mr Baring's new maxim. If this 
gendeman erred here, he also vrander- 
ed from the truth, in intimating that 
the House was like a man in the dark. 
He ought to have said it was like tiie 
man who bandaged or put out his eyes 
to prevent himself from seeing by the 
light which on every side flasnea up- 
on him. Without discussing f\irther 
80 knotty a point, we will observe, the 
House resolved, that aa it was in the 
dark, it ought to remain so, and there- 
fore it would neither seek light nor 
suffisr its midnight darkness to be mo- 
lested. 

Having in this manner deprived it- 
self of eyes, the House acted tiie blind 
man in an inimitable manner. Ho- 
nourable members, in effect, gravely 
put forth these new and surprising 
truths:— Badbarvestsmake corn cheap. 
Foreign wool makes British dearer, 
by rendering it unsaleable. The wear- 
ing of foreign silks instead of British 
ones, enlarges the consumption of the 
latter. To employ the population, even 
if not fully, is to overtrade. To em- 
ploy British ships and workmen in- 
stead of foreign ones, is to overtrade. 
The issue of small notes four years ago 
causes distress at present. The fact 
that more factories exist, and more 
goods are fabricated now than ever 
seen six years ago, is a proof of over- 
trading ; no matter how the popula- 
tion may increase, there must be no 
increase of production and trade. To 
take awa^ a man's trade or capital can- 
not possibly injure him; to compel 
him to sell at a loss must greatly be* 
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nefit him ; to deprive him of employ- 
ment cannot deprive him of brea^ &c* 

Of course, the House of Commons 
Could not stoop to the absurdity of at* 
tempting to apply a remedy to public 
suffering. It could with alacrity re- 
duce the duties on foreign silks, but 
this was eridently a thing to make 
the sufi^ng greater ; it could almost 
unanimously pass the Anatomy Bill, 
but this bill was demonstrably hateful 
to public feeling : it has in late years 
passed laws by acclamation, which 
were confessedly to destroy profits, 
trade, and employments to various in- 
terests, but this could not do other than 
produce distress. Place before this 
House any measure for injuring large 
portions, or the whole of the commu- 
nity, and where will the minoritj be 
found to offer fruitless opposition? 
but dream not of inducing it to en- 
deavour to create in any quarter pros- 
perity. It exists at present to do other 
things than to redress wrongs and re- 
move evils. 

Thus in what it did not do, as well 
as in what it did do, the House of 
Commons convinced the country of its 
total incompetency for the discharge 
of its functions. To what it did, the 
country was decidedly opposed ; and 
what it refused to do, the country 
strongly called for as a remedy for its 
own sufferings. Its conduct in re- 
gard to the Anatomy Bill, proved, in 
a most striking manner, the complete 
absence of all community of feeling 
between it and the body of the nation. 
This revolting bill was detested by all 
classes, but particularly by those which 
compose what is callea the people, not 
only on account of its injustice and 
barbarity to the helpless, but from the 
outrage it offered to the best feelings 
of human nature ; and yet it passed 
the House almost without debate. 
Two or three virtuous members raised 
their voices against it, but nothing 
took place worthy of being called op- 
{NMition. In truth, through the Ses- 
sion, the House made an ostentatious 
display of its utter disregard for pub- 
lic feeling, and practically maintained 
that it was wholly independent of such 
fbeling in both right and duty. 

That very choice specimen of a law- 
giver, Mr Cam Hobhouse, deems such 
conduct in the House of Commons the 
best proof of its due discharge of duty. 
The Marquis of Blandford, m the spi- 



rit of the patriot, and with the ability 
and views of the statesman, movea 
that it should' be reformed ; and in 
the djsbate which this caused, Mr 
Hobhouse took occasion to say in ef- 
fect, that if the country were so *' stul- 
tificMl'' as to differ on Free Trade, and 
the Catholic question, from the House; 
be was glad the latter was constituted 
as it was. - The puppyism of this is 
really exc^uisite. During the many 
years of his parliamentary life, he has 
never made a speech wnich shewed 
that he was even tolerably acquainted 
with his subject ; he has never deli- 
yered himself of any thing better than 
eommonplace declamation ; and yet he 
can call the country ** stultified," be- 
cause on a most complicated question 
—a question which he confessed a year 
or two ago he did not understana— it 
does not think good to hold his opi- 
nions. The representative is to have 
no community of sentiment with the 
constituent Mr Hobhouse one of the 
representatives of the country ! Oh, 
Ho, he is only the representative of 
bimseif. The House of Commons re- 
present the country— what an absur- 
Sity I It ought only 16 represent Mr 
Hobhouse and his paltry faction. If 
it will only in utter scorn of public 
feeling make tlie changes of constitu- 
tion and law deshred by this unin- 
formed person, the country is to be 
practically prohibited from electing it. 
When this is judged of, the sound and 
fury which he has so long been in the 
habit of regaling the rabble of West- 
minster vrith, snould not be forgot- 
ten. 

Such are the audacious doctrines 
which are now openly advanced and 
acted on in the House of Commons. 

We are not dealing in empty decla- 
mation or trivial charges. Granting 
that every thing said by the House 
was most true, and every thing done 
by it was most well, still its words 
and acts were of a kind to cover it 
with public distrust and hostility. 

Hope of different conduct in it is 
wholly out of the question; this Is 

f>revented by the erroneous and into- 
erable notions which it entertains 
touching its oWn powers. The doc- 
trine that the representative is not a 
mere agent is tortured into this.— He 
is the sole principal ; as he ought not 
to be the passive instrument of bis con- 
stituents, they ought to be his pasdve 
instruments in all things. TubUc 
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feellDg is therefore deepked, and the 
itimuknt to the discharge of duty, ss 
well as the restraint from abuse of 
tnut, is destroyed. The House of 
Commons is in efibct now proclaimed 
to be a power perfectly omnipotent in 
e?ery thing, and having a rights so 
far as regards the community, to be 
wholly free from all influence and re- 
striction. In that land which has been 
wont to boast of its liberty, it is prso- 
tically contended that a despotism 
ought to exist, far more free from re- 
straint than any of the continental 
ones. 

While this is the case, the House is 
bound by the most powerful personal 
interests to keep in direct opposition 
to public feeling. The men who in 
essentials compose it, are the parents 
of the measures which have produced 
so much distress and nationu hatred, 
and they cannot be expected to make 
enquiries which may cover them with 
ignominy, or to apply remedies which 
may deprive them of statkm and cha- 
racter. Proof that the new system is 
erroneoQs, would be proof that Mr 
Hoskisson, Mr Brougham, Mr Peel, 
&&, are not sutesmen— are visionaries 
unfit to conduct public affairs. Obe- 
dience to the wisnes of the country, 
would be a public -confession of igno- 
ranoe and incapacity; even the aban- 
donment of destructive experiments 
would bear much resemblance to sudi 
proof and confession. The House will 
not, in the nature of things, receive 
evidence against itself, and pronounce 
its own oondemnatioB ; it has fully 
convinced the country that it will not. 

The country, from all this, cannot 
think more favourably than it does of 
the present House of Commons, and the 
latter cannot amend its conduct. The 
assembling of Parliament is looked to 
with apprehension, its proceedings are 
regarded with contempt and hostili- 
ty, and its separating is made matter 
of rejoicing. The following facte will 
shew how far this is capable of justi- 
fication. Gigantic chan^ of svstem 
have been made, which, if founcied ait 
false principles, will inevitably ruin 
the empire ; powerful evidence existe 
that they are so founded, and the body 
of the community believes that thc^ 
are ; yet the House of Commons wiU 
not make the least enouiry touching 
their real effects. This House wiU 
not attempt to ascertain whether pub- 
lic distress be, or be not, capabte of 



remedy; and it ia pledged to make 
further great changes, whidi the coun« 
try believes will have baleful opera- 
tion. 

What then ought to be done ? Here 
are a number of men who collectively 
fill a public office of the ver^ highest 
consequence, and who are incapable 
of disieharging ite duties. The in- 
capable domestic servant, or Ministry, 
is dismissed, and replaced with a new 
one; and common reason prescribes 
that the same should be done with the 
present House of Commons. 

The change of the publio servant, 
which the ensting House forms, for a 
new one, ought, of course, to be real 
as well as nominal ; a dissolution of 
Parliament would yield small benefit, 
if those who virtually compose the 
present House should again compose 
It Such dissolution ought, therefore, 
to be accompanied by other changes. 

The question of Parliamentary Re« 
form haa very naturally again attract- 
ed much notice, particularly as it is 
now almost a new one in regard to 
drcumatance. Theopinionofitwhich 
we put forth some years ago, on more 
than one occasion, we still retain, vis. 
If the dose borough members be di- 
vided into two hostile and balancing 
parties, and the independent members 
be Uiereby enabled to govern the ma- 
jority, the present system cannot be 
improved ; but it will be utterly in- 
defensible if the dose borough mem- 
bers combine themselves into a whole, 
and thereby place the independent 
ones in a minority. 

How far thia question will be suc- 
oessful we cannot teU, but certainly it 
will meet small oppoaition in the way 
of argument The most able cham« 
piona of the present system always 
admitted it to be in the abstract inde- 
fensible ; they were compelled to teke 
their stand on the plea of improper 
season, or on the one that the system 
woiked sufficiently well in practice, 
however defective it might be in the- 
ory. These pleas can be no longer 
urged. The working of the system 
is now totally reveraed. The dose 
borough members, instead of being 
dividmi and balanced, form one par- 
ty ; Uie independent ones, instead of 
governing the maiori^, are powerless. 
The dose boroughs, instead of being 
used to bring into Parliament men of 
talent and virtue, are used to bring 
JbitQ it mere meroeoaries who possess 
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neither. The borough proprietors are 
no longer men of pure honour and in* 
flexible consistenqr ; they are stained 
with gross apostasy ; they have given 
proof that they can no longier be trust- 
ed ; and^ of course, they are no longer 
-worthy of retaining their elective 
power. There is not a single upright 
intelligent man in the three kingdoms 
who will say that, for the last five 
years, the system has worked well, or 
has not worked most balefully. The 
most destructive change which these 
appalling times have seen, isthechange 
which has taken place in the working 
of the House of Commons. From it 
have flowed the pestilential changes 
which have flUed the land with insol- 
yency and pauperism, partially de- 
stroyed the constitution, and vitally 
injured religion and public morals. 
From it has flowed a House of Com- 
mons which is deaf to the prayers of 
the wronged and distressed, which 
disregards the petitions of the coun- 
try, and on which public opinion can- 
not make the least impression. 

Out of Parliament, tne question will 
find few enemies. Those who, until 
riecently, opposed reform, did so to 
prevent the changes and innovations 
from being made which have been 
made ; they did so to prevent the 
House of Commons from embracing 
its present principles, and becoming 
what it is. Their ^unds for oppo- 
sing it no longer exist ; they feel tnat 
no change ceroid well give ihem a 
worse House of Commons than the 
present system gives them, and that 
the elective franchise could not be in 
more dangerous hands than those 
which now hold it. The middle 
classes have lost their confidence in 
their rulers, and no matter what the 
reformers may attempt, they will only 
look on with sullen, contemptuous 
apathy. High-minded and honour- 
able men will not, in future, subject 
themselves to the indignity of being 
classed in turpitude by these minis- 
ters and legislators with demagogues 
and rebels, merely fer associating to 
uphold the constitution. After the 
treatment which public meetings and 
petitions ogainH change so recently 
met with, they will not be again re* 
sorted to. No matter what extremi- 
ties the Govemmentand the Peers may 
be reduced to by the revolutionary 
part of the community, they will re- 
ceive no popular and moral support 
from the other part 



It was the duty of the borough pro- 
prietors to scrupiUously keep their 
power on the only ground on which it 
could be defended; but instead of 
doing this, they have done.ev^y thing 
calculated to ensute its destruction. 
Not satisfied with the enemies they 
find amidst the lower orders, they 
seem determined to provoke the ei>* 
mitj of the whole community. If 
their detestable coalition continue, the 
reformers must triumph. 

We do not speak thus to advocate 
the question of reform. Give us such 
a House of Commons as existed pre- 
viously to the last five or six years, 
and we will be content ; divide and 
balance the borough interest, and we 
will ask no more. But this must be 
done, or the question must be carried. 
No honest man can be other than the 
enemy of this monstrous coalition ; 
no patriot can rmrd it as any thing 
but a scourge to his country. We are 
not sure that it can, in the nature of 
things, endure much longer; but ao 
long as it may endure, we hope the 
Marquis of filandford will persevere, 
on the sound, patriotic, statesmanlike 
grounds he has chosen. 

But we believe diat, under the pre- 
sent system of election, much may be 
done towards reforming the House of 
Commons ; and we caution the conn- 
try against being induced by the ^ues- 
tbn of change, to n^lect individual 
effort. Let it take the proper mea- 
sures without loss of time ; for a dis- 
solution of Parliament will yery pro- 
iMbly take place much sooner than the 
knowing ones dream of. 

There once existed a party in this 
House which bore the title of " The 
Country Gentlemen;" and history 
proves that it was, not only an orna- 
ment, but something much more va- 
luable, to the country. What has de- 
stroyed this party ? Has it been driven 
by the revitings of its enemies into 
the cowardly guilt of suicide ? Or has 
it plunged into the whirlpool of apos- 
tasy and profligacy ? Whatever may 
have caused its disappearance, it is cer- 
tain that no trace of its existence can be 
discovered. Instead of that powerfiil 
body which once in proud independ- 
ence held the balance between contend- 
ing parties— fought the batUes of the 
wronged and distressed — cherished 
right feelings— knew no party but its 
country— and protected her rights, 
honour, laws, and institutions, « as 
jealously from the attacks of men in 
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pcmer, is fiKMn Ihote of other enemiei, 
we fittil only a|iiritle8«« trembling, ser- 
vile ineimnaerits of that monstrouB 
compoand of Jacobimsm and Coek« 
neyiBre, which hat expelled every thing 
EngUsh from the House of Commona. 
To the Coondy Gentlemen of £ng« 
land, not in Purliament, we say, what 
haa produced this melancholy substi- 
tation ? Wby is England practically 
expeUed irom Parliament? Why ia 
she practically expelled from the Ca« 
binet? Why is she ia effect no longer 
suffered to share in the management 
of her own affairs, and assist in the 
governing of herself? You hold in 
your bands the county representation, 
and still you have no party in the 
House of Commona. You make a pre* 
sent of your birth-rights to a few fao* 
tious, or profligate Peers, and thereby 
asabt in the ruin of your country. 
iMok for evidenoo at the Fitiwilliams, 
Clevelantli, and Greys, on the one 
hand, and the Rutlands, Beauforta, and 
Morthaniberlands,ontheoUisr. What 
jroa thus foolishly give, is afterwards 
basely sold* Cast off the dictation of 
thcae Peera, select for yourselves, and 
send to Parliament your own honour* 
able, independent, and Engliah party. 
If your country be no longer dear 
ia your eyea, attend a little to personal 
interest. The com law cannot bo 
maintained under the present system ; 
but even if it can, the system will soon^ 
reduce the means of buying com suf« 
fideatly to sink prices to the point 
requisite for destroying rent, and of 
CAurse the value of uuid. Yo« are on 
the brink of a precipice ; you must 
txert vourselves, or be mined ; ^ou 
must do your duty aa honest English* 
man, or cease to be, in regard to estate^ 
Country Gentktnen. 

A cmnge like thia ought to accom* 
paay a diMohition of Parliament. 
Another moat desirable one is, the 

Stting rid of the old heads of the 
CMue of Conmons. Rumour has 
bean for some time busy in aeoom« 
^shing thia matter, by making Mr 
Brou^um a Jadge, and bestowing 
ooronets on Sir F. Burdett, Mr Bsring, 
Mr Peel, &c As to Mr Brougham, it 
ia easy to see what has befallen him ; 
and no one can feet surprise that his 
public life haa ended in thb manner : 
He who constantly sacrifices country 
to foetlon, will always, whan oppor- 
tunity sef tes, sacrifice every thing to 
peracmal interest. He is doubtlessly a 
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very worthy object to receive prefer- 
ment from the present Ministrv ; bat 
if England mast have a jiolitioal Judge 
like him, do not give him the Rolk, 
but take hint out of Pdrliament. If 
the English coronet be prostituted into 
the bribe or reward of apostates and 
demagogues, we must endeavour to 
console oufselves with the reflection, 
that it may render them harmless. 

The most scandalous buying and 
selling of creed and conscience, at pre« 
sent the fashion, ought not to be dia« 
regarded by the community ; and it 
must not be overlooked, that the ays- 
tern is aa scandalous in the buyers aa 
in the sellers. 

A single new member has often 
givea a decided turn to opinion and 
conduct in the Houae of Commons. 
It formerly happened, that new mem<« 
hers of talent and industry fre<[uentiy 
entered it, and either ousted the M 
leiders, or drap^ed them into new 
paths ; but this is witnessed no longer. 
During a bng term of years, no new 
one has gained reputation and infla-r 
once. " The rising Ulent," notwitb-' 
standing the extravagant boasting re« 
spccting it, haa only supplied common** 
place followera; and the old heada* 
with theur one set of ideas, have prosed 
on in happy fireedom from instructors 
and rivals. 

The election of Mr Sadler throwa 
great light on the change which ought 
to Uke place here. Tliree years ago« 
in making some remarks on a speech 
delivered by this gentleman, touching 
the election of the members for tho 
county of York, we said,— Why wai 
not Mr Sadler sent to Parliament ia« 
at^ of Mr Marshall ? The materiid 
part of the wish implied in the ques* 
tion is aecomplished ; he has been sent 
to Parliament ; and amply haa he jus- 
tified us for desiring it. In nsming 
him, we must do justice to that indi« 
vidual to whom he is largely indebted 
for his seat. The Duke of Newcaatlo 
has used his parliamentary intoresCf 
not to aggrandise himself, but to servo 
his country — not to swell the ranks of 
apostasy, but to susUin the sinking 
cause of princi|de and independence— 
BOt to multiply the meroenariea of a 
ministry or a faction, but to oonfet 
their reward on genius and Ulent, and 
call them forth in support of the holy 
cause of religion and patriotism. To 
the recital of the fact, we will append 
no panegyric ; the brilliant wreath of 
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honour which it fbnns neeils no me- 
retricious addition. The daim which 
this virtuous and high»minded nohle- 
man has thus created on his injured 
and afflicted country, will not he for- 
gotten. 

To the Duke of Newcastle, the ex- 
cellent Earl of Falmouth, and their 
friends, we say, — What could not two 
or three first-rate men achieve for your 
sacred cause in the House of Com- 
mons? To such as the Marquis of 
Blandford we say,— Bury not your 
talent in the earth ; be ambitious and 
industrious ; add toil and application 
to ability and patriotism^ and soar to 
eminence. 

Our conviction is, that such noble- 
men as we have named, have it in 
their power to make what would be 
equal to a very extensive reform in the 
House of Commons. They have no- 
thing to do beyond sending into it 
two or three men properly qualified 
by talents and acquirements to act as 
leaders. The leaders practically con- 
stitute the House, and no first-rate 
man of right principles could long be 
in it, without gathering; around him 
a powerful party, particularly as he 
would receive such mighty support 
from the country at large. 

The leading men in cities and bo- 
roughs content themselves at elections 
with returning such candidates as of- 
fer themselves : They make no effort 
to find suitable representatives. Such 
conduct contributes very largely to 
make the House of Commons what it 
is. Let these men meet, and invite 
those to represent them whose cha- 
racter and principles can be depended 
on. This would have in the House 
most beneficial operation. 

The obstacle to the formation of a 
proper House of Commons which is to 
be tound in the Ministry, cannot, we 
think, have long existence, although it 
may exist until the ruin of the empire 
is consummated. This Ministry, which 
might have been founded on a rock, 
stauds throughout on the sands of de- 
struction. The Duke of Wellington 
has evidently laboured from the first 
to establish it on the borough interests. 
On being made the Premier, he threw 
his net over the Clevelands, &c. amidst 
the Whigs ; and certain changes which 
have just taken place shew what he 
has lately been doing with the Rut- 
lands, Beauforts, &c. amidst those who 
once were Tories. The Lowthers uiay 
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do what they please, and still retain 
office, and have high dignities thrust 
upon diem, provided, however, that 
they will, like men of no principle, 
belong to him, no matter what he may 
do. Scotland now forms one enor- 
mous close borough, and he has made 
the proprietors of it his own. He clear* 
ly makes it his grand principle to at* 
tach to him, without any regard to 
party or character, every man who has 
the command of votes in Purliament. 

In consequence, we see all the more 
notorious boroughmongers, as they are 
called, not only supporting, but bound 
to, the same Ministry. Is it from ho- 
nourable community of sentiment that 
the Clevelands and Kutlands, the Fitz« 
Williams and Beauforts, now form one 
party ? Is it from unity of creed and 
feeling that their troops in the Lower 
House, the Broughams, Lowthers, and 
Mannerses, the Soarletts and Somer^ 
sets, display unity of action ? No ! We 
look in vain for the vote given with- 
out a consideration. They have ob- 
tained, or are to have, equal shares of 
dignity and emolument ; and this con- 
sequence of their harmony reveals the 
cause. 

A Ministry having such a basis never 
could stand in this country ; the only 
enduring and popular one has been 
that which has had the balance of the 
borough interests against it. Such a 
ministry must in the nature of things 
be both imbecile and profligate. It 
must put men into office, without any 
regard to qualification, for the sake of 
votes, and this will form one cause of 
its imbecility. Another great cause 
must be found in intestine strife and 
animosity ; in proof we may refer to 
tibe history of the laverpool Ministry. 
The present Earl of Liverpool repre- 
sented in the last session, that the late 
Earl made it a principle to draw toge- 
ther men of all creeds and parties. 
What resulted from his labours of 
this description? Let the answer be 
found in the charges and recrimina- 
tions in which the members of the 
Liverpool Ministry indulged during 
the debates on the Catholic question. 
According to the evidence of the Duke 
of Wellington, Lords Eldon, Sid- 
mouth, Plunkett, Westmoreland, Mr 
Peel, &c, almost every member of this 
Ministry in its latter days constituted 
a separate party. From one party it 
increased itself into three-^the Livery 
pqol> Wellesley or Canning, and Qm^ 
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^ille ones. Then the three multiplied 
in BQch an tstoniBhing manner^ that a 
■eparate party was found in nearly 
every component part of each. It ne- 
cessarily followed that almost the only 
matter which this Ministry of all 
creeds and parties could ap^ee on was 
Hub — ^to practise no principle, and to 
do nothing save what it was compelled 
to do. It degenerated into as imoecile 
a Ministry as ever scourged the coun« 
try. Lord Westmoreland charged the 
deplorable state of Ireland in a large 
degree upon it. The Duke of Wei« 
lington and Mr Feel ascribed their sa* 
crmce of the constitution to the diyi« 
dons and feuds which prevailed in, or 
were generated by this Ministry of all 
creeds and parties. Similar testimony 
was given by most of its more promi« 
nent members. 

The construction of this Ministry 
necessarily made it profligate as well 
as incapable, by divesting its members 
of all principle. They were so much 
habituated to the sacrifice of principle, 
that it became almost their only one to 
do so. When official men imbibe the 
belief that to retain office they may act 
on any creed, they are rendered ca- 
pable of committing any iniquity. 
When this Alinistry fell to pieces, it 
was seen how far its construction had 
stripped it of integrity. The part 
which regained office under Mr Can* 
ning displayed profligacy almost with- 
out example ; and the other part has 
since exhibited profligacy still more 
dark and'disgustin^. 

The present Ministry must there- 
fore soon be ruined by the principle on 
which it stands. It must constantly 
have the weight of national feeling 
against it It must be bound to unpo- 
pular conduct, and be continually 
preyed on by inte'Sttne strife and ani« 
mosity ; and it must be bound to im- 
becility and profligacy. It is now 
so weak that it exists merely because 
it has nothing to encounter in Par« 
liament worthy the name of Opposi- 
tion, and it must, from Its nature, soon 
create there a powerful host of ene- 
mies. 

Other causes may be named which 
will contribute to its fall. Its leading 
members are men of licentious private 
character, and this will operate strong* 
ly against it. It is destitute of tact 
and devemess ; in truth, it is an ex- 
cessively blundering one. It exclu- 
ded O'Connell from Parliament, and 
thereby covered itself with public 



contempt ; the exclusion immediately 
produced proofs in Ireland of its con- 
summate ignorance and blindness in re- 
paoving the disabilities. It is making 
itself ooious by waging a personal war 
against the press, and it is conducting 
this war in such a bungling, malig- 
nant manner, as must make it detest- 
ed. Its Whig instrument. Sir J. Scar- 
lett, commenced the attack on the 
Momins Journal on the ground that 
it was the private cause of the Lord 
Chancellor. On discovering, not only 
that his prosecution was the subject of 
universal derision on the score of its 
frivolous and ridiculous grounds, hni 
that he could not gain a verdict, he 
changed his proceedings, made his 
cause the public one of the whole Mi;- 
nistry, and added to his case a few 
more allied libels. Not content witH 
this, he called the editor of the papei^ 
a coward, slanderer, and, as it is said» 
liar. The country saw in all this, mean, 
abominable oppression, and its indig- 
nation reached the masters of the con- 
temptible Whig lawyer as well as him- 
self. The Ministry has only to act in 
this manner, to make itself hated. 

It is already feeling the consequences 
of its vicious construction. Deserted by 
the honourable part of the Tories, and 
bound by its bargains, it is now com- 
pelled to bring into office the Whigs. 
In proportion as it advances towards 
the latter, the less scrupulous ^art of 
the Tories recede from it. It is un« 
popular, and it can only seek recruits 
amidst unpopular men — amidst th^ 
Broughams and Huskissons, whose 
union with it will make it still more so. 
It cannot provide for even the servile 
and sordid party men of both sides, 
and in consequence it will soon find a 
powerful portion of them amidst its 
foes. The providing for a part of the 
Whigs will send many of the rest into 
opposition. We thiuk it impossible 
for this Ministry to have long exist- 
ence. 

The Tories are daily becoming more 
decided in their opposition, and pur-j 

Sing themselves of the traitorous al- 
es, who, under the mask of support, 
render them impotent. The conduct 
of their heads in regard to tlie Cam- 
bridge election, proves that they most 
wisely will have no more to do with 
the half-and-half, any-side people. 
This alone would have very great in- 
fluence in forming a proper House of 
Commons. 
A glance at the history of the lut 
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reign will shew what would operate 
powerfully in giving to the House of 
Commons ita proper character. The 
leading miaisters of George the Third 
were, like himself^ thoroughly English 
in principle and feeling, spotless in 
morals^ and warm supporters of reli- 
gion. Living in times in which reli- 
gion and morals were assailed hy such 
powerful enemies, that their preserva-* 
tion seemed almost hopeless^ tney made 
England a highly religious and moral 
nation. This good monarch reared a 
race of virtuous statesmen. A virtual 
ous court and cabinet made a virtu- 
ous aristocracy ; the Church was pu« 
rified hy the purity of those who ap< 
pointed its heads; the high morals 
of the court and government spread 
through the community ; religious 
societies multiplied in every direction^ 
and literature was so stronely on the 
side of religion, that scarcely a novel 
was published which did not advocate 
it. The Ministerial party difiered al- 
most as much from the Opposition 
one in morals as in political orinci- 
pies ; its leaders were, in general, men 
of the highest piivate character ; while 
those of the hostile one were, to a great 
extent, profligates in private Ufe, or 
deeply tainted with scepticism. 

All this necessarily produced a vir« 
tuous legislature — a House of Com- 
mons composed of men patriotic and 
honourable, disdaining faction, and 
incapable of apostasy. The same 
causes would again produce the same 
efl&cts. 

Let those who are not yet convin- 
ced of the necessity of effbrt, reflect 
well on the following facts. The Bri« 
tish empire is now in realitv governed 
upon wnat are called liberal opinions, 
and by the men who name themselves 
Liberals. 

What is the history of these Libe- 
rals and their opinions? Saying no- 
thing of what befell them during the 
war, these men declared that their 
principles would give to the republics 
of South America the utmost measure 
of felicity — an unexampled share of 
ft«edom, wealth, harmony, and pros** 
perity; and would overwhelm this 
country with trade. 

What is the issue ? These repub* 
lies are the constant prey of licenti- 
ousness and anarchy— are scourged by 
the most destructive of aU tyrannies — 
are, touching freedom, prosperity, and 
every human good, in a far worse con- 
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dition, than thev were in before they 

Sained their independence. Any acU 
itional trade they may have given to 
this country is an evil rather than a 
benefit, from the losses and bad pay- 
ments which attend it. 

These Liberals induced the people 
of this country to lend many nuUiooa 
of money to these repubUcs. 

What is tbe issue ? The money is 
lost : the republics pay neither prin- 
dpal nor interest. 

These Liberals successfully urged 
this country to embroil itself in the 
strife between Turkey and Greece. 

What is the issue ? Thia country 
has aided Russia greatly in her war 
ag^st Turkey, to the grievous in* 
jury of its own trade ; it has involved 
Itself in dispute with Russia, and cre- 
ated the danger of general war. 

These Liberals declared that their 
new system of governing Ireland would 
produce harmony, tranquillity, loyal- 
ty, and order — would convert the Ca- 
tholics into subjects of tbe best diarac- 
ter, and yield benefits of die first de- 
scription. 

What is the issue? This system, af- 
ter producing animosity, strife, in- 
subordination, convulsion, and an- 
archy, to an extent without example 
—after, according to the assertions of 
Ministers, placing Ireland on the brink 
of rebellion and civil war, has led to 
such an inroad on the Constitution, as 
has surrounded the emphre with the 
greatest dangers. Ministers now de- 
clare that this system was one of scan- 
dalous misgovemment, snd that it 
created such a state of things as com- 
I>elled them to sacrifice the Constitu- 
tion, outrage public rights, and endan- 
§er public possessions, aa they have 
one. 

These Liberals declared, that the 
application of their opinions wotdd 
yield splendid benefits to the Shipping 
Interest. 

What is the issue? Ever since it 
took eflTect the shipowners have been 
compelled to carry on a losing trade. 
For several years their capital has been 
regularly wasting ; during these years 
the maritime power of the country has 
sustained a considerable numerical de- 
dine, and a very formidable moral 
one. 

These Liberals declared that the ap- 
plication of their opinions would con- 
fer brilliant advantages on the Silk 
Tnde. 
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What is the issue? Erer since it 
took effect, the Silk Trade hu heeii in 
BufferiDff; for four successive years 
this trade has been a stranger to pros- 
perity, and for the greater part of the 
time it has been in bitter distress. The 
fvoperty of the masters has been was- 
ting, and the workmen have been un- 
able to earn a sufficiency of necessaries. 
It has for some time been a frightful 
hmmb of loss, bankruptcy, hunger, na- 
kedness, and misery. 

These Liberals declared that the ap- 
nticatioii of their opinions would con- 
rer simiiar advantages on the Glove 
Trade, the Lace Trade, &c. 

What is the issue ? The same as in 
the Silk Trade. 

These Liberals declared that the 
application of their opinions to these 
Interests and the Agricultural one, 
would benefit immensdy the other in« 
ierests of the country. 

What is the issue? Ever since it 
todc cifect, the other interests have en- 
dured more or less of sufiering ; mas- 
ters have been unable to gain profits, 
and labourers to earn necessaries. 

These I^iberals declared that the ap- 
plication of their opinions would in- 
crease prodigiously the comforts of the 
working classes. 

What is the issue ? It has produced 
audi bitter sufferings amidst these 
cksaes, as they never before experi- 
enced. It has so greatly reduced wages, 
that when they can procure employ- 
ment they cannot earn a sufficiency 
for their support ; and to a krge ex- 
tent it has destroyed employment. 
For four successive years the labour- 
ing orders have been in inflaitely more 
distressed and indigent circumstances, 
than they were ever before in for a 
like term since the present generation 
oame into being. Such a mass of want 
and wretdicdnesa is now to be found 
anxmg them, as the oldest man living 
never before witnessed. 

These Liberals deekred, that the 
application of their opinions touching 



'' scientific education," and trade, 
#ould make the body of the people 
highlv intelligent and moral. 

What is the issue? Infidelity, 
wickedness, vice, and crime, have in- 
creased amidst the body of the people 
ill a most deplorable manner. 

These Liberals declared, that the 
application of their opinions would 
benefit incalculably the general inte- 
rests of the empire. 

What is the issue? The population, 
as a whole, has been for nearly four 
jrears in far worse circumstances than 
It was ever in previously. Pauperism 
and want have been alarmingly increa- 
sed. The revenue declines in spite of 
the increase of population — ^public mo- 
rals have sustained portentous injury— 
Eublic spirit is destroyed — the country 
as lost its veneration for its laws and 
institutions — the foundations of the 
monarchy and constitution have been 
taken away — the Church is in danger 
ofoverthrow— Government isno longer 
confided in — the lower classes are t^ 
rayed against the upper ones*— the com- 
munity is severed thMn its rulers — and 
the empire is surrounded with every 
thing which can contribute to its ruin 
and dismemberment. 

Are we tracing the history of dunces 
and maniacs, of plunderers and trait- 
ors— of men labouring to produce pub- 
lic ruin, and to mflJce themselves a 
soourge to society ? Are we sketching 
the progress of the principles of folly 
and madness, confiscation and robbery, 
infidelity and profligacy, vice and crime 
—treason, convulsion, anarchy, and 
civil war ? The questions must be an- 
swered by others ; we are at any rate 
slating naked facts touching the men 
and their opinions, who now really 
rule the British empire. We are of 
course not speaking of the nominal Mi- 
nisters, but of the men by whom the 
Ministers and the empire are in reality 
ruled. 

/t then thm M 4mUJbr effert f U 

ORANOK WHOLLY NtlDLESS ? 
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A6HICULTUBE. 

Loudon*8 Encyclopaedia of Plants. Svo, 
L.4, lis. 6d. half bound ; Patt I. 8?o, 
lOti. 6d. sewed ; No. 1, 8vo, 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The second part of the " Tenancy of 
Land m Great Briudn,** comprising the 
Highland and Grazing, Districts, with the 
general mode of management of 8heep 
Farms. By L. Kennedy and J. B. Grainier. 

Complete History of Dairy Husbandry. 
By William Harley, Esq. 8yo, 1 vol. 

Report of the Doncaster Agricultural 
Association on Bone Manure, founded on 
its application to every species of Soil in 
the County, for a series of years. 

The British Parmer, and Plowman^s 
Guide. By John Finlayson, Esq. Second 
edition, plates. 

The British Fanner*s Magazine, No. 12. 

BIOORAPHT. 

The Life and Actions of Alexander the 
Great. By the Rev. J. Williams, A.AI. 
Vicar of Lampeter. Royal ISmo, 5s. 

The Lives of the most eminent British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Allan Cunningham. Vol. I, royal 18mo, 6s. 

A Fourth Edition of Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of Admiral Lord Colling wood. 
8vo, plates. 

Lire of John Locke, with Extracts from 
his Correspondence, Journals, and Com- 
monplace Books. By Lord King. In 1 
vol. 4to, with Portrait, L.2. 2s. 

The Empress Josephine's Memoirs : the 
Third and Concluding Volume ; compri- 
sing her Private Correspondence with Na- 
poleon, and various other distingubhed per- 
sonages. In French, 8s. ; English, lOs. 6d. 

The Diary and Correspondence of Phi- 
lip Doddridge, D.D. Edited from the Ori- 
ginals, by his Great-Grandson, John Dod- 
dridge Humphreys, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, 
with a Portrait. 

Memorials of Charles John, King of 
Sweden and Norway. Bv William George 
Meredith, Esq. A.M. of Brazen-nose Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 8vo, 128. 

Turner's Edward the Sixth, Mary, and 
Elizabeth. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 12s. boards. 
Memoirs of John Fiederid[Oberlin. 8vo, 
lOs. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, wife of the 
Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart ; 
to which are added, ExtracU from the 
Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. 
1 vol. Svo, wiih a PortraiL 

Life of Francis I. King of France. 
8 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's Works, with Lives 
of the Author by Oldys and Birch. 8 v<^ 
8vo. 



The British Historical Intelligencer. 
8vo, 12s. bds. 
Judson's MenQoirs. 12mo, 5s. bds. 

FINE ARTS. 

Dunnage and Laver*s Plans of the Royal 
Palace of Eltham . 4to, LI, Is. bds. 

Cressy and Taylor*s Architecture of the 
Middle Ages of Italy. Imperial 4to^ 
L.3, 3s. bds. 

Scenery, Costumes, and Architecture, 
chiefly on the Western Side of India. By 
Captain Grindlay. Part V. 4to, L2, 2s. 

Lectures on Sculpture. By John Flax- 
man, Af .A. With engraving, royal 8vo, 
L.2, 2s. 

HISTORY. 

Annals and Antiquities of Rajast*han, 
or the Central and Western Rajpoot States 
of India. By Lieutenant-Colonel Tod, 
late political agent to the Western Rajpoot 
States. Vol. I. 4to, L4, 14s. 8d. 

A Chronicle of the Conquest of Granads. 
By the author of •< The Sketch-Book. 2 
vols. 8vo, L.1, 4s. 

Autographs of Royal, Noble, Learned, 
and Remarkable Personages, conspicuous 
in English Historyf from the reign of Kich- 
urd the Second to that of Charles the Se- 
cond, with some Illustrious Foreigners; 
containing many passages from Import- 
ant Letters. Engraved in Fifty-five plates, 
under the direction of Charles John Smith. 
Accompanied by Concise Biographical Me- 
moirs, and Interesting Extracts from the 
Original Documents. By John Gough Ni- 
chob. In Imperial 4to, price L2, 16s. in 
boards, or, fine copies, with tinted paper 
and ink, price L.4, 4s. 

Nearly 600 Autographs are here offered, 
as a desirabje accompaniment to Lodge's 
Portraits, to Ellis*s Letters (several pass- 
ages occurring in which are engraved), to 
Granger's Biographical History, and brief- 
ly wherever, in illustration, a Portrait is 
applicable. The Work may be had in 
Ekven Parts, price 5s., or fine p*pcr, 
7s. 8d. ; and detached plates, price Is. ; 
tinted, Is. 6d. 

LAW. 

Common Law Commission as to Pro- 
cess, Arrest, and BaiL Svo, 4s« 6d. 

Martin oo Lord Tenterden*s Act. 12mo, 
68. bds. 

MEDICINE. 

Elements of Medical Junspmdence, by 
Dr Beck. This edition brought down to 
the present time, by John Darwall, M.D. 
8vo, 18s. 

An Account of some of the most impor- 
tant Diseases peculiar to Women. By 
Robert Gooch, M.D. 8vo, price 12s. bds. 
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Stafibrd on Ulcers. 8vo, 5s. bds. 

Clarke on Climate. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
' Swan on Respiration. 8vo, 6s. bds. 

Bell on the Teeth. Sto, elsren plates^ 
16s. bds. 

Bacot on Syphilis. 8vo, 9s. bds. 

Curtis on the Deaf and Dumb. 8vOj 
10s. Gd. bds. 

MISCELLAKEOUS. 

The Bengalee ; or Sketches of Societj 
and Manners in the East. Post 6io, price 
lOs. 6d. 

Rambles and Reyeries among many 
Scenes of Italy. By J. Murray, F.$.A. 
&c post 8vo. 

MassanicUo, or the Revolt of Naples. 
8?o, Is. 6d. 

Stephens*8 Nomenclature of British In- 
sects. 12mo, 48. 6d. bds. 
- Brockett*s Glossary of North Countiy 
Words. Crown 8voj 12s. bds. 

Letters of Philip, Second Earl of Ches- 
terfield. 8vo, 14s. bds. 

Phillips^s Flora Historica. ' 2 vols, post 
8vo, L.1, Is. bds. 

Nautical Dictionary. Imperial 4to, 68. 
bds. ; coloured, 9s. 

Horsfield*s Lepidopterous Insects. Part 
II. royal 4to, L.1, lis. 6d. ; proof impres- 
sions, and coloured plates, L.2, 2s. 

Wilson^s Catilogue of the Mackenzie 
Collection of Oriental Alanuscripts. 2 vols. 
8vo, L.1, 12s. stitched. 

Smyth's Bengal Penal Regulations. 4to, 
7f* stitched. 

Macnaghten*s Nizamut Reports in Ben- 
gal, for 1827- Royal 8vo, 4s. sewed. 

Avdall's Fathef Chamich*s History of 
Armenia. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, Is. 

Coae*s Pdham. 2 vols, imperial 4co^ 
L.10, 10s. ; 2 vols. 4to, L.5, 5s. bds. 

Mavor*s Miscellanies. 8vo, 15s. bds. 

Essay on the Pursuit of Truth. Post 
8vo, 8s. bds. 

Richardson*8 Zoology of Northern Bri- 
tish America. 4u>, L.1, lis. 6d. bds. 

Blunt*s Nine Lectures. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
bds. 

Kennedy's ^KhyllAgamenmon. Royal 
8vo, 12s. bds. 

Carlisle's Account of the Privy Cham- 
ber. 8vo, L.], bds. 

Parry's Anthology. Foolscap, 8vo, 5s. 
bds. 

Vanherman's House Painter and Co- 
loorman. 8vo, 8s. bds. 

Outlines of a New System of Political 
Economy. 8vo, 10s. 6d. bds. 

Sketches of Irish Characters. By Mrs 
S. C. HalL 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. bds. 

Treatise on the Police and Crimes of 
the Metropolis. 8vo, 12s. bds. 

Eist India Directory, 1829. lOs. 

The Universe as it is. Plates, Svo, 
10s. 6d. bds. 

Edward's Nanative and Thoughts. 
12mo, 5s. 6d. bds. 
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Aids to Developement. 2 vols. 12mo, 
12s. 

The Garland. ISmo, 3s. bds. 

Mills' Analysis Of the Phenomena of 
the Human Mind. 2 vols. IGs. bds. 

Lander's Imaginary Conversations. Se- 
cond Scries. 2 vols. Svo, L.1, 89. bds. 

The Three Chapters for July, 1029 1. 

Poetry and Romance. 2. Essays, Criti- 
cism, and Characters. 3. Society and 
Mannefs. Ss. 6d. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney. Post Svo, 12s. 

An Essay on the Phrenology of the Hin- 
doos and Negroes. By James Montgo- 
mery, Esq. firwed. 

Constantinople in 1828. By Charles 
Macfarlane, Esq. 1 vol. Svo, plates. 

The Quarterly Review, No. LXXX. 
Price 6s. 

XOVELS. 

Private Life ; or, Varieties in Character 
and Opinion. By the Author of ^< Geral- 
dine." 2 vols, post Svo, L.1, 4s. 

Wilmot Warwick. By Henry Vernon. 

1 vol. post Svo. 

Devcreua. By the Author of " Pelham' ' 
and ^ The Disowned." In 3 vols, post 
Svo, 31s.l6d. 

The New Forest ; a Novel, by the Au- 
thor of " Brambletye House," &c In 3 
vols, post Svo, 31s. 6d. 

The Chelsea Pensiooers. By the Au- 
thor of *^ The Subaltern." In 3 vols, post 
8yo, 31s. 6d. 

Sir Philip Gasteneys, a Alinor. By Sir 
Roger Gresley, Bart. In post Svo, 8s. 6d. 

Waldegrave, a NoveL In 3 vols, post 
Svo, 27*. 

Rybrent De Cruce, a Novel. In 3 vols, 
post Svo, 2Ss. 6d. 

Tales oi tlic Wars of our Times. 2 vols, 
post Svo, L.1, Is. bds. 

Talcs from the German. l'2mo, ^s. bds. 

Mysterious Freebooter. 4 vols. L.1, 2s. 
bds. 

Geraldine of Desmond, or Ireland in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 3 vols, post Svo, 
L.1, lls.6d. 

Richelieu, a Tale of France. 3 vols, 
post Svo, L.1, Us. 6d. 

The School of Fashion. 3 vols, post 
8vo, L.1, 7s« 

Romances of Real Life. 3 vols, post 
Svo, L.1, lis. 6J. 

Harrison's Tales of a Physician. Crown 
Svo, 7i« <>d* hds. 

D'Erbine, or the Cynic. 3 vols. 12mo, 
L.1, 4s. bds. 

Margaret Coryton. 3 vols, post Svo, 
L.1, 7>. bds. 

Foscarini, or the Patrician of Venice. 

2 vols, post Svo, L.1, bds. 

POETRV AND THE DRAMA. 

The Poetical Sketch-Book, and other 
Poems. By J. K. Hervey. Royal ISiiio, 
10s. 6d. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Zilwood*8 Sermons for Prisonm. 12iiio^ 
«s. bds. 

Gr»y*8 Sermons. 8vo, lOs. 6d. bds. 

Jesuitism and Methodism. 2 vols, post 
8vo, 18s. bds. 

Mansford's Scripture Gazetteer. 8vo, I8i. 
boards. 

Parochial Letters from a Clergyman. 
Post 8vb, 8s. 6d. 

Oreswdrs Sermons on Domestic Duties. 
12mo, 5s. bds. 

Walker*s Sermons. 8vo, IDs. 6d. bds. 

Gvrbyn*! Sacred Biography. 12mo, 6s. 
tewed. 

Knight on the Parables. 8vo, 1 2s. bds. 

VOTAOBI AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to 



England, by the way of Egypt, in the years 
1827, 1828. By Mrs C. ' " 
Post 8yo, 88. 6d. 



182^, 1828. By Mrs C.~ Lushington. 

Tost 8yo, 88. 6d. 

. Three Years in Canada, an Account of 



the Actual State ef that Coantry in 1898, 
7, and 8. By John Mactaggan, Civil 
Engineer in ^ Service of the British Go- 
vemment. 2 vols, post 8vo, 18s. 

Mexico. By H. G. Ward, Esq, lafep 
his Majesty's Charg^ d*Afiai»s in that 
country. Second Edition revised ; with an 
account of the Mining Companies, and of 
the Political EvenU in that Republic, con- 
tinned up to the present day. In 2 via, 
Bjo, wiih numerous Plates. 

Dr Granville*s Travels to St Petersbuie 
Second Edition, considerably improved, in 
two volumes, 8vo, with a map and 78 
plates, L.2, 28. 

Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, Pa. 
lestine, &c By R. R. Madden, Esq. In 
2 vols. 8vo, 848. 

Travels to Constantinople, in the years 
1827 and 1828; by Captain Charles CoU 
ville Frankland, R.N. In 2 vols. 8vo, witir 
numerous Plates. 



EDINBURGH PUBLISHED. 



Illustrations of Zoology. By James 
Wilson, F.ItS.E. &c No. VII. in adas 
4to, 168. 

The Five Nights o# St Albans. 3 vols, 
post 8vo, L.1, 8s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture ; 
and the Prize Essays and Transactions of 
the Highland Society of Scotland. No. VI. 
with three Plates, price 6s. 6d. 

A New and Easy Method of Draining 
and Reclaiming the Bogs and Marshes of 
Ireland ; and a System for Improving 
Waste Lands in general. To which are 
added. Miscellaneous Reports of recent 
Surveys of Woods and PlanUtions ; and 
a Method of Valuing Woods, Plantations, 
and Timber Trees of all ages, when sold 
with the property. In 8vo, with 3 Plates, 
price lOs. 6d. By Robert Monteath, 
Forester to his Majesty, Designer and Va- 
Inator of Woods and Plantations, Author 
•f the Forester*s Guide, Profitable Planter, 
and other Works on Planting and Rearing 
Woods, &c 

Cases Decided in the Court of Session 
from 21st February to 11th March, 182a 
Reported by Patrick Shaw and Alexander 
Punlop, Esqru. Advocates. VoL VII. 
Part v., price 9s. 6d. 

Cases Decided in the Court of Tetnds, 



from May 22, 1827, to February 21, 1829 ; 
and in the Court of Justiciary, (including the 
Act of Adjournal,) taken from the Record, 
from September 19, 18S6, to April 9, 1829. 
Reported by Patrick Shaw and Alexander 
Dunlop, Esqrs. Advocates. Price 58. 
The Edinburgh Review, No. 97, price 

68. 

A System of Geography, VoL VII. Part 
H. Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. By 
M. Malte-Brun. Price Js. Gd. 

Twelve Illustrations, with Correspond- 
ing Descriptions, of Loch Lomoodt Loch 
Katrine, the Trosachs, Loch Achray, Slc^ 
lithographed from minutely accurate Pencil 
Sketches taken on the spot at Uie respective 
places. By Colonel Fyets, C.B., Royal 
Artillery. Price 9B. 

History of the Rebellions in Scot]an4 
under the Viscount Dundee and the Earl 
of Mar, in 1B80 and 1715. By Robert 
Chambers, Author of the ^' History of the 
RebeUion in 1745,** &c. Price 3s. 60. 

Travels in North America, in the vears 
1827 And 182a By CapUin Basil Hall, 
R.N* 3 vols, post 8vo, with a coloured 
Map ; price Ll, lis. 6d. 

The Scottish Sones, and the Scottish 
Ballads ; collected and Olustiated by Robert 
Chambers ; in 3 vols. ; price I8s. 



WORKS PREPARIK6 FOR PUBLICATION. 



The second volume of Wikdot Warwick 
nay be expected in the course of August. 

CapUio Brooke, who is already known 
aa a northern traveller, has ready (tar the 
press a volume of Travels in Barbery and 
Spain. 



Mr OriflMis of Wellington Street i» 
about to publish by subscription, a Ma- 
nual of Art, which will contain m Criti^e 
on seventy of the principal Maatcra of the 
Old School ; and also a Catalogue of up- 
wards- of tw» thousand of theb principal 
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Works Preparing for Pubiieaikn. 



Pttntingft OQ the Continent, and in Eng- 



In the prsts, the HenUclTy of Crests, 
l8mo, containing 3500 CretU from En- 
gTATingt ; by the Ute J. P. Elvio, with 
the bMren* nmmes alphabeticany arran- 
gad; and Remarks, Historical and Ex- 
planatory, fonning a companion toClark*s 
Easy Introduction to the Study of He- 
laMry. 

Mr Hood, the author of << Whhns and 
Oddities,** has a new work in the press, 
entitled, ** Epping Hunt.'* It describes 
the adventures of a worthy citizen, who 
joins the Easter Hunt ; and will be illds- 
trated with several first-rate Engravings 
on Wood, after the designs of Mr George 
Cmikshank. 

Preparing for publication, under the su- 
perintendence of Mr George Don, A.L S., 
a new edition of Miller's Gardener's and 
Botanist's Dictionary, containing a com* 
f4ete enumeration and description of all 
Plants hitherto known, newly arranged ac- 
cording to the natural system of Jussieu, 
and comprising all the modem improve- 
ments and discoveries which have been 
made in the sciences of Botany, Horticul- 
tart, and Affrieoltore, to the present time. 
—The Work will be illustrated with plates 
and figures of plants,— .will be published 
in parts, and complete in four vols. 4to. 

Mr William Basking Is preparing for 
poblicatioD, a Popular System of Archi- 
tecture, to be illustrated with Engravings, 
and exemplified by reference to wdl-known 
•troctnret. It is intended as a Class or 
Text Book in that branch of a liberal 
education, and will contain an explana- 
tioo of the scientific terms which form its 
Tocabniary, and are of constant occurrence. 

In the press, the Prise Essay, on the 
litver, embracing its numerous modifica- 
tioos in the Wheel and Axle, and Pulley. 
In this distinguished |m>duction of an 
OperatiTs Mechanic, the errors of Gregory, 
Lavdner, (in the Society's works for the 
dtlRiBion of Useful Knowledge,) Nichol- 
ioo, and other eminent Professors of me- 
chanical science are proved and corrected, 
with nomeroos Engravings. 

In the press, Gideon, and Other Poems. 
By the Author of '« My Early Years, for 
those in Early Life,"—'' Jane and her 
Teadier,"— '^ George Wilson and hig 
Friend," Ac. 

Portraits of the most Celebrated Beau- 
ties of all Nations ; a work which pro- 
mises to be of considerable interest to the 
admirers of female beauty. Is announced 
ftr publicatkm by Messrs Longman & Co. 
ander the superintendencs of Mr Alaric 
Watti. It will consist ot a series of por- 
traits of the most beautiful and celebrated 
women of all nations, from an early period 
In die history of portrait-painting to the 
ptesent time, with Biographical Notices, 



and wHl comprise some of the finest spe« 
droens of Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaetle, 
Holbein, Georgione, Tintoretto, Titian, 
Sir Antonio More, Paul Veronese, Guido, 
Rubens, Velasquez, Vandyck, Mignard, 
Rembrandt, Murillo, Sir Peter Lely, Knel- 
ler. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, David, 
Opie, Harlowe, and several of the most 
distinguished painters of the present day. 
For the sake of variety of siyle and cos- 
tume, a chronological arrangementwill.be 
avoided, so that it is not improbable that 
the first number may contain portraits by 
Titian, Guido, Mignard, Vandyck, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

The Life of the celebrated scholar and 
critic, Dr Richard Bentley, from the pen 
of the Very Rev. Dr Monk, Dean of Peter- 
borough, is preparing for publication, and 
will appear towards the end of the present 
year, in one volume, in 4tO. It will form 
a history of the Univenity of Cambridge 
during a period of forty yean, and will con- 
tain a vast fund of literary Information. 

The second volume of Colonel Napier's 
History of tlie War in the Peninsula will 
shortly appear. 

The Journals and Correspondence of Re- 
ginald Heber, I/ord Bishop of Calcutta, 
uiteKspersed with Notices of his Life. With 
a PortraiL 2 vols. 4to. By his Widow. 

The Papers of the Earl of Marchmont. 
Comprising a variety of Original and Un- 
known Documents, Diaries, &c, illustra- 
tive of the Reigns of Queen Anoe, George 
I. &c 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Memoir of the Public Life of Robert, 
Second Marquess of Londonderry. 2 vols. 
4to. 

The Life of General the Earl of Peter- 
borough. By 6ir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Small 8vo. 

Memoirs of die Life of the Right Hoik 
Lord Byron, including his Correspondence 
with his Friends, and Journals of his own 
Life and Opinions. In 4ta By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. 

The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By Da- 
vid Brewster, LL.D. 1 voL small 8vo. 

The Life of Julius Cesar. By the Rev. 
John Williams, M. A., F.R.S.E., Vicar of 
Lampeter, and Rector of the Edinburgh 
Academy, and Author of the Life of Alex« 
ander the Great. 1 vol. small fivo. 

The History of the Jews. By the Rev, 
H. H. MUman, Author of the FaU of Je- 
rusalem. In 3 vols, small 8vo. Illustrated 
with orlgfaial Maps and numenmi Wood- 
cuts. 

The Ancient Geography of Asia to the 
West of the Caspian Gates, and as con- 
nected with the Route of the Ten Thou- 
■and and the Expedition of Alexander, il- 
lustrated. By the Rev. John Williams, 
A.M., F.R.S.E., Vicar of Lampeter, Car- 
diganshire. 8vo. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c- 



Brevet MiO- Gen. Sir T. S. Beckwith. K.Cfi. 
LU Gen. in East Indies only 

f3 Apr. 18*9 

Dr. Gds. Cor. Richardson, Lt by purch. v ice Bul- 

ler, prom. 9 do. 

A. Lovcll, Cor. do. 

CDr. LU Sheppard, Capt by purch. vice 

Ornie, ret. do. 

Cor. Barbor, LU do. 

W. Fiu Herbert, Cor. do. 

Cor. Hon. W. H. Berctford, Lt. by 

purch. vice Musters, ret. 8 da 

C FiU Herbert, Cor. do. 

H. F. Bonham, Cor. by purd). vice 

Fawkcs, prom. tf May 

18 Cor. Glegg, Lt. by porch, vice Vane, 

ret 30 Apr. 

J. Child, Cor. do. 

13 Cor. Hackett, fVom h. p. 18 Dr. Cor. 

vice MiUer, 2 Dr. f 3 do. 

Surg. Mouat, M.D, from li F. Surg. 

vice Job, dead 30 do. 

14 U»i» Towosend, Lt CoL by poxcfa. vice 

Baker, ret 16 do. 

16 S. Blakelock, Cor. by purch. vice John- 

ston, ret 7 May 

IF. As. Sure. Brydon, from 54 F. As. Surg, 
vice Dillon, remuv, from Service 

85 Apr. 

8 Capt Waring, Mi^* by purch. vice 

Johnstone, ret 16 do. 

Lt Carruihers, Capt do. 

Ens. Hesse, Lt vice Knox, dead 15 do. 

Walton, Lt by purch. vtee Car- 

ruthers 16 do. 

H. T. M*Crea. Ens. 15 do. 

T. Gravatt, Ens. by purch. vice Wal- 

ton, prom. 30 do. 

3 G. Bridge, Ens. vice Bridges, res. 16 da 

7 Capt Hope, from 96 F. Ca^t vice 

Prnsser, h. p. rec. dilT. 8 da 

10 Staff Surg. Dawn, from h. p. Surg, vice 

Young, h. p. 7 May 

15 C. Dunne, Ens. vice Thompson, deaa 

30 Apr. 

1 i Ens. Eustace, from 58 F. Lt by pjrch. 

vice Pender, 61 F, 23 do. 

As. Surg. M* Andrew, M.D. from 1 F. 

Surg, vice Mouat, 13 Dr. 30 da 

17 Capt Beamish, from h. p. 31 F. Capt 

vice Bccles. 47 F. 7 May 

18 W. Langmead, Eus. by purch. vice 

Way, prom. 81 da 

W. A. T. Payne, Enf>. S3 da 

19 Lt Scott, Adj. vice Chambers, res. A4J. 

only 16 Apr. 

88 Sell. Ma). W. Merdiant Qua. Mast vice 

Mansfield, ret 9 da 

84 Capt Kelly, Mi^. by purch. vice 

O'Grady, prom. 14 da 

Lt Marsh, Cspt da 

Ens. Sterling. Lt da 

P. A. Barnard, Brs. da' 

89 Ens. HemphlU, Lt viceBagenall, Cey. 

km Re^ 16 da 

F. M. Warde, Eos. da 
30 Lt Gen. Sir T. Bradford, ILC.B, fm. 

94 F. CoL vice Mootgomeiie, dead 

18 da 

38 Capt Palk,MjO. by purch. vkeDUkm, 

ret 16 da 

Lt Bfarkham, Capt da 

Ens. Hill, Lt da 

G. Weir. Ens. da 

35 Capt Cochrane, fromii. p. Glen. Fen. 

inf. Paym. Woe Newton, dead 8 da 

36 Mid. Lotd G. Hervey, from 6U F. Mi^* 

vice Campbell, h. p. roc difll S3 do. 
45 Ens. Glendning, Lt by purch. vtoe 

8ykes,ret 9da 

O. M MaCcali; En&. da 

47 Capt Ecdes, from 17 F. Capt. viee 

D»ly,h.p.31F. 7May 



May, 1829. 
48 F. 
49 



Capt Grant from h.p. Gren. Gds. Capt 

vice Wilson, 63 F. 16 Af.rU 

Ueut Stean, Capt vice Danford, dead 

Ida 

Capt Leith, tnm h. p. Capt vioa J. 
Sewell, ret. 1 do. 

Ens. Daniell, Lt vice Stean 1 da 

H. G. Hart, Ens. da 

Lt Simpaoo, Adj. vice Stean da 

51 Ens. Holden, from b. p. Ens. vice St 

Leger, res. 30 da 

56 Lt Hqgg, Capt by purdt vice Fore- 

man, ret 83 da 

Ens. Bailie, Lt da 

J. Chirlewood, Bss. dn. 

60 Hon. H. L. Powys, Sd Lt by purch. 

vice Fiu Herbert, cancelled 8 da 
M^or HuH. C. Grey, from h. p. Mi^or, 
pay. dim vice LorttO, Hervey, 36 F. 
83 da 
6S Lt Pender, from 1 1 F. Capt. by purch. 

vice Brooke, ret da 

63 Ca^ Wilson, from 48 F. Capt vice 

Walsh, 6 Dr. Gds. 16 da 

64 Ens. Barker, Lt vice Du Pre, dead Sda 
D. W. Battley, Ens. da 
R. P. Woodyeare, Ens. by purch. vice 

Langmead, oinoelled 88 May 

65 Capt Alves, from h. p. Capt vice Mar> 

tin, 67 F. 9 AnrU 

Lt Wise, Capt by purdi. vice Buller, 

ret 83da 

Ens. Wymtt, Lt da 

C. Durnford, Ens. da 

As. Surg. Lorimer, from h. p. 6 Vet 

Bn. As. Surg, vice ElUgoct h. p. 50 da 

67 MaJ. Hon, H. R. Molyneux, Lt CoL 

by purch. vice Lt CoL Burslem, ret 

9 da 

Capt Snow, Mi^. da 

—— Martin, (torn 65 F. Capt da 

Ens. Wybranta, Lt by purch. vice 

Drew, ret 30 da 

Hon. A. G. Stuart Ens. da 

75 Lt Daniell, Capt by purdi. vice Orr, 

ret da 

Ens. Delancey, Lt da 

Lord W. Beiesford, Ens. do. 

Ens. Deyle, from ret full pay 1 Vet 

Bn. Paym. vice Cox, h. p. 7 May 

76 H. Trevelyan, Ens. by purch. vice 

DanieU, ret 16 AprU 

77 Lt MadMosie, tram ret ftill pay i»ap- 

persand Miners, Paym. vice Girling, 

reverts to former h. p. St May 

80 Ens. Lettsom, Lt by purch. vice KeJ. 

lette, prom. 8 April 

J.Smith, Ens. da 

83 Lt Garstin, from CeyL Regt Lt vice 

Dwycr, h. p. rec. diff. 33 May 

87 PAToa* Drury. from 97 F. Paynk. vioe 

Sherlock, dUmissed 16 April 

93 Lt Ford, from h. p. 5 F. Lt vice 

Boalth. rancei!ed 8 da 

94 M. Gen. Sir J. Keane, K.C.B. Col. vice 

Sir T. Bradford, 59 F. 18 da 

96 Capt Kcmnedy. from h. p. Capt pay< 

ing diff. vice Hope, 7 F. 8 do. 

99 Capt Miir« MiO* vke Bush. prom. 

88 May 

Lt Last Capt da 

Ens. Warren, Lt da 

E. M. O'Connell, Ens. do. 

1 W. I. R. Capt Carter, from h. p. Capt paying 

diff vice Trent Sub-Insp. of Mil in 

Ionian Islands 30 Apr. 

CeyLRcgt Lt Bagenall, from 29 F. Capt vlee 

Brahan, dead 16 da 

Lt Fawkes, tnm h. p. Lt paying dHK 

vice Oaniin. 83 F. 83 M«y 

Ens. Dwyar. from 18F. U. rtoe Lam* 

tetchy let. d»i 
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Ordnance Department. 

R. Art id Lt. Crawfofd, 1st LL vice Grimet. 
ret. 13 Mat. 1H39 
Gent. Cadet C. B. FVird, fd Lt 29/ 
H. E. Allan, Sd Lt 



R.Eng. 



staff: 

Capt Trant from 1 W. I. R. Sub. inap. of MIL 
in Ionian Iilands, vice Wall, h. p. rec. diit 

SO Apr. 18S9 

ffotpital Stqff, 

Hoap. Asaat Foullis, fhmi h. p. Hoip. Atslst to 
lorcei 25 AprU, 1829 

Unattached, 
To be Lintenant-Colt. oflnfiintry by putctuue. 
M^. O'Grady. from 2i F. 2 April. 1839 

Bubs, from 99 F. 22 May 

To be Captains aflnfitntry by purchase, 
Lt Kellette. ftom 80 F. 2d April, 1829 

— « BuUer, from 7 Dr. Gds. 9 do. 

To be lAeutenant* qflt^fantry bypurefuue. 
Em. Way, from 18 F. 23 May, 1829 

Cor. Pawkci, firom 10 Dr. do. 

The undermentioned Lieutenant, actually ser^ 
vtng^ upon FuU Pay in a R/^iment qfthe Une, 
whou Commiteion is dated in the year 1809. 
hat accepted promotion upon HtUf-Pay, accord' 
ingtothe Oeneral Order of the Tlth Dec, 1826. 
To be Captains qf Infantry, 

Lt Emdie, from CeyL Regt. 2i May, 1829 



Exchanges. 

Lt-CoL Sir W. P. De Bathe, 53 F. rec. dift with 

Lti^CoL Coniidine. h. p. 
Sir F. StoTin, 90 F. with Lt-CoL Lord G. 

W. RusmII, h. p. repay. diC 
Uaj. Mill, 78 F. ree. dift with M^. Adanu, h. p. 
Capt EUif, 4 Dr. rec. difH with Capt Houitoun, 

Steosrt, 53 F. ree. dlflT. with Capt Bald- 

■ Maepheraon* 67 F. rec di£ with;Capt. 
Foley, h.p. 

J. Duval. 81 F. rec diff. with Capt Hort. h.p. 

Greaves, 97 F. with Capt Hutchison, h. p. 

Stuart 98 F. rec. dilC with Westmacott, h.p. 

— Powys, Coldst Gds. rec. diff. with Capt 

Knox, h.p. 
Pidiwick, 8 F. zee diflC with Capt. Kenyon, 

Lieut Hi£gins, 55 F. with Lieut Peck, h. p. 
Canad. Fine 

■ ' Damerum, 62 F. with Lieut. Heard, h. p. 
lot F. 

-^— Gray, 1 W. L R. with Lieut Irvine, h. p. 

Sd Lieut Lloyd, Rifle Brig, with Ens. Hon, W. 
F. Cowper. b. p. 

Newton, Rifle Brig, with Cor. Belson, h. p. 

Retignalions and Retirement. 

Colond, 
fianIem,67F. 

UeuU-CotonOs, 
Baker. 14 Dr. 
Dickens, R. Eog. 

Mtniors. 
Johnstone, 2 F. 
Dillon, 32 F. 



Orme, 6 Dr. 
J. SeweU, 49 F. 
Foreman, 56 F. 
Brooke, 62 F. 
Buller. 65 F. 
Orr,75F. 

Musters, 10 Dr. 
Vane, 12 Dr. 
Sykes, 45 F. 
Onmes. R. Art 
Sheppird, h. p. < 
Wys^ h.p.2F. 
Gamer, h. p. 8 F. 
Wioakm, h. p. 41 F. 
Lak>r, h. p. 48 F. 
Ruttcr, h. pw 44 F. 



Captahit, 



lieutenants. 



24 Dr. 



Kelly, h. p. 60 F. 
Nicholas, h. p. 71 F. 
Watkins, h. p. 8s P. 
BirkeU, late 6 Vet Bn. 
He»ter. h. p. 2 Pm. Bn. of Mil. 
Piatt h. p. Cor. Rang. 
Van, h. p. Unalt 
Grueber, do. 
Sturgeon, da. 
Shaw, do. 

Comet and Ensi^nt. 
Johnstone. 16 Dr. 
Bridge. 3 F. 
St L^, 51 F. 
Danidi, 76F. 
Lambrecht, CeyU Regt 
Amherst h. p. 18 Dr. 
Carey, h. p. 5 F. 
Wood, h. pw 58 F. 

Quarter'Master, 
Mansfield, 22 F. 



Cancelled, 

2d Lt Fits Herbert 60 F. 
Ens. Langmead, 64 F. 

Deaths. 

QeneraL 

Lord Harris, G.CB. 73 F. Lt-Gov. of Dumbar« 

ton Castle, Fevenham 19 May lt(29 

Lieut-Colonels. 

Dalrymple, 30 F. 9 Jan. 

Macpherson, late 4 R. Vet Bn. Upper Canada 

25 Feb. 
Martin, h. p. 2 Lt In£ K. G. L. Hanover 

4 Apr. 
Mi^for. 
Cameron, late 8 R. Vet Bn. Perth 29 Apr. 

Captains. 
Hon, H. St C Erskine, Coldst Guards^ London 

2t May 
Mann, 80 F. Madras Dec 28 

Danford, 49 F. 

Love, 5i F. Sydney, Cape Breton 10 FeU 1829 
Kennedy, 54 F. EOichpore 18 Nov. 182d 

Hyde, 72 F. 
Read, R. Staff Corps. 

Snoad, h. pw 19 Dr. 23 Jan. 1829 

Frost, h. p. Unatt 

Lieutenants, 
Jones, 16 Dr. Meerut 8 Dec 1828 

Richmond, 11 F. Corfu 13 Mar. 18'i9 

Humphreys, 13 F. Dinapoie, Bengal 7 Nov. mtH 
Boyes, 26 F. 2 Mar. 1829 

Casey, i8 F. (Sbraltar 9 Apr. 

Dnrauoond, h. p. R. Mar. Edinburgh 25 do. 
Chri«tian, h. p. 11 F. 17 May 

Burrell. h. p. On. Bn. Fisherrow.N.B. 9 do. 
Ferd. Ritterhc^m, h. p. Bruns. Inf. Hanover 

11 Mar. 
Estaugh, h. p. 2 Prov. Bu. of MU. 15 Apr. 

Salk^ do. 13 Feb. 

MitcheU, h. p. Newf. Fenc 7 Apr. 

Ensigns, 
Thompson, 13 F 
Preston, h. p. 96 F. Edinburgh 
M*Phenon, h. p. 101 F. 

Paymaster, 
Boyd, 3 F. 

Quarter-Masters, 

Taggart 13 Dr. Amee 
Lawrence, h. p. 5 Dr. Gds. 
Jenkins, h. p. 4 F, 
Tait h. p. Dumfries Fenc. Leith 

Commissariat Dep, 

Dep. Comm. Gen. Uendersoo, h. p. Ireland 

Dec 28 

Medical Dep. 
Surg. Job, 13 Dr. Lfamin,Tton 28 Apr. 

Porv. Hugo, h. p. Ensbury, Dorsetshire 

26 Jan. 
Apot MacdooaUl, Corfu 4 Feb. 



17 A| 



7 Apr. 
24 do. 



23 Dec 1828 
8 May 1829 

6 Apr. 
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AppointmentB, Promotimi, SfC 



CAug. 



June, 

7.7 F. UaL Om. Sir F. Adam, K.C.B. CoL vice 
Oen. Lord Harris, dead fS May 18i9 

CrarrisoTut. 

0«n. T. Lord Lyndoch, G.C.B. Gtor. of 

Dumbarton Caitle. vice Lord Harris, d«ad 

SS May 1819 

Memorandum. 

The Haff-Pav of the mndermeniioned Offteers has 
been caneeUed, on their receiving a commuttS 
mUowanoefor their Commi$sion». 

From i5th December, 18t8, inclutive. 
Ens. Cooper, Unattached. 
— — Gregory, do. 

Ftom 95th March, 18S9. inebukve. 

Bns. Bramley, Unattached. 
From \6thJune, 1899, induHve. 
Lt. Fitt Maurice, fi Dr. 
- — Pritchet. f Prov. BL of MU. 
Lt. BuUer, K P. 
— Bunworth. 44 F. 

CbrUtie, Unattached 

Cor. D'Arcy, 13 Dr. 
Ens. Hovenden, 5 F. 
——Browne, 5i F. 

Ward, 59 F. 

*— Brown, 60 P. 
Deaths, 
lieiUenant-GeneraL 
OfiUlli, CapC. of Yarmouth Castle SlMayl8S9 



1829. 

LitiUei mni ^ C oh n sI, 
Hazdloge, 99 F. 

Mq^trs. 
Hilton, 45 F. Madras f Feb. 1 8 !9 

Heathoote, 88 F.Neweastte, Staffordshire 5 May 
Lord, late R. Inr. London SJune 



Dee. 1828 



30 F. Madras 
Stewart, 89 F 
Kenah, h. p. 104 F. 

lAeuimanis, 
Anaon, 11 Dr. Madeira 
Steward, 16 Dr. Beogal 
Cha.CaropbeU 1 P. Edinbuixh 
Ford. do. Tnnidad 
StiriiDg, 3 F. at Sea 
Blihop, 5 P. Maidstone 
Osbom, SS P. Port D'Uttao, Demarara 

Ward. 31 P. Portsmouth 

Olllaad, Ute 4 Royal Vet. Bat Youal, Ireland 

Udo. 
Shaw, h. p. S7 F. 8 May 

Rhynd, h. p. 66 P. Jersey. 13 P. 
Byrne, h. p. 47« P. 
Beal^ h. p. 1 Ptot. Bat aTMllltia 11 May 1879 

Ensigns and 9d Lieutenants. 
Hutailns (A(U.) 13 P. (shot by a private soldier. 
Dinapore, Madras 1 Dec. 18S» 

Bobbins, h. p. Uiiatt 
Porlong, h. p. Rifle Brigade 



80Mayl8S9 

lOMfcy 

4 Jan. 

18 May 

lAprU 

II do. 

June 

f9Mar. 

10 June 



Alpbabttical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the Ut 
May and 3(Hh June, 1829, extracted fttmi the Edinburgh Oasette. 



Abbey, Robert, merdiant and dniffgist, Glasgow. 

Conodiie. William, merchant, Gl^ow. 

Eadle and Meikleham. potters, Cidton of Glat- 

gow, and accountants in Glasgow. 
Fvquhar, James, horse-hirer, and spirit-dealer. 



Finlayson, James, late cattle^ealer, graiicr, and 
eoal4nerchant 

Chsy, John, wrigfat and eablnei-maker, Glasgow. 

Hamilton, Robert, spirit-dealer, Glasgow. 

Henderson. Georse and Co., merchants in Olas- 
ffpw, and carrying on business In Para, under 
the firm of Henderson and Campbe!l,and Oeoige 
Henderson, merchant in Glasgow, a partner 
thereof. 

Johnston and Bogue, merchants, Leith, and John 
Johnston and James Bpgao, the individual part- 
ners of that company. 

Kelly, WiUiam. and Kelly, William, jun., mer- 
chants in Glsi^gow. 



MUler. John, corkcutter to Glasgow. 

Neilsoo, William, maauftcturer in Paisley. 

Specce, James and George and Co. manufactnren 
in DuBfermliue, and George Speoee, sole sur- 
▼iving partner of that company, as an Indlvl- 
duaL 

Strathem. Hugh, musIin-manufiKt«rer, Paisley. 

Strang, Robert, sen., and dealer in flab and oil. 

The Busby Cotton Company, and Thomas Lan- 
caster, roerchaot. Glasgow, and Duacsn M«- 
Farlane, risiding at Busby, the individual pot- 
ners of that eompany. 

Wilson, James & George, corn-merchants, Leilh. 

Wotherspooo, Mathew and Co., raetebaats and 
commission ageuts, Glasgow, and Willian Eaa- 
too, sole surviving partner, as aa li 

Wylie, David, grocer, Glasgow. 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 
Nov. t7* AtPenang, Mrs Wardlaw, of a daugh- 



1 0. At Seaside Plaee, near Aberdour, Mrs Phllp, 
of n dau^ter. 

11. At London, the lady of Allan MacdonaM. 
Esq. of a son. 

— At Dublin, the Countess of Erro!* of a 
daughter. 

» At Castlecraig, the Right Hon. Lady Napier, 
of a daughter. 

13. Mrs Hay of Hopes, of a daughter. 

14. At Drummond Place, Mrs Graham Bell, of 
a daughter. 

— Mrs Brown, 36, Drummond Places of a 

At Avr. Lady Hunter Blair, of » son. 

16. At Chatto, the lady of Captain Pattenon, 
6Sd resiment, of a son. 

17* In Queen Street, the lady of Wm. Berries 
Kcr, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At^dinbuidi. the lady of David Maitkad 
Makgil, Esq. of Rankeilour, of a daughter. 

18. At 10, Abercromby Place, Mn Adolfiias 
Ross, of a daughter. 

19. At Sf, Royal Circus, Mrs Fotbriagheai 
Scrymaoure, of a son. 

— At BalUveolan, the lady of Peter OaaipMla 
Esq. of a son and belr. 

^1. At 39, Great King Street, Mn C. C. Me. 
wan, of a son. 
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Bifth^^Marriagei. 
Sluadwiok Place, of a 



S7. Mn Dauney. lii 

TJ At 15. Cbnatttatloii Street, Leftb, Mn Alex« 

— At Hope Park, C^tream, the ladv of Cap- 

tain U'Laren, BerwiekshtTemiima, of a daughfier. 

». At Tewyn Rectory^ Ucrtt, Mn Wynne, of 

* ^At Ediobugh, the Iftdy of WUliam Pknner, 
Em^ of a ton. 

^S. At Uftbura, Mrs Jonathan Rlebardsoo, of 
adan^ter* 
aiTiu 6«, Great King Street, Bin Graham, of 

Jmiu 3. At Moflkt House, Sin Jaidine, of a 



367 



i. At SkAithmuk. Mn Tumbufl, of a ton. 

— At rrwlrrick Street. Mn Rymcr, of a ton. 

— 4. At Bryanstmi Square. London, the wile 
oT Joseph Hume, Eaq. M.P. of a tun. 

5. At his house in Lower Berkeley Street, Lon- 
don, the Lady of Lieut^Colonel Lindsay, of a 
daashtcr. 

—"At 17, IndU Street, Mn John Cadell, of a 

7. At 10, InrerleUh Place, Mn George Yule, 
of aso& 

~ At hU scat. Kilmory, Argyleshlre. the lady 
of Sir John Puwlett Ord, Bart, of a daughter. 

— At 15, Anne Street, St. Bernards, Mn Punrcs^ 
of adiuifhter. 

8. AcT, St Tiocent Street, Mrs Dickson, of a 

la At*«. Great Stuart Street, the Lady of WO- 
liun Rohertsoo, Esq. advocate, younger of Kin* 
loch-Moldart, of twfo sons. 

iL AtCoatesCrcsoeat»theLadyof JohnLen- 
DOS KiB(aid, Bsi|i of Antermony, &c. of a daugh« 
ter* 

IS. Mn BobeitaoD, 18 Charlotte Square, of a 

— Mis Mitchell, S3, St Bernard descent, of a 
*"" Lady of Frederick L. 



Dtt MoDorieli; of asoa 
of Waiiam R. Robin- 
r a daughter. 
» Burrowmuirhead, the 



13, i 
Roy.l 

^ A 
son, Ki 

14. i 

— i eLadyofW.J.Fraser, 

^L A bire. Mis Undsay, of a 

daiighier* 

16. At EdinbuTvh, Mn J. Coekhum, of a son. 

19. At Ncwtimbcr Place, Sussex, the Lady of 
Charles Gordon, Jun Esok of a daughter. 

— At Bambarroeh, Wigtonshire. the Lady of 
Licut-CoL Vans Agnew. of a daughter. 

— At Balllveolan, Mn Campbell, of a son. 

flOi At Shirehampton, near Bristol, the Lady of 
Genrge Ballard. Eaq. of a son. 

9L AtSpnngfteld* near Dundee, Mn Smkh, 
of a son* 

25. At Weennw Roxburghshire, the Lady of 
George Cleghom. Esq. of a daughter. 

S8. At 37, George Square, the Ladv of John 
Graham, Esq. younger of Ballagan^ advocate, of 

LaielM» At Meymensing. Bei^al. the lady of 
John Dunbar, Esq. dvil service, of a daughter. 
~ At EdinboTgh, Mn Spence, Montgomery 

— At Ham, Surrey, the lady of Gordon Forbes. 
Eaq. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 



of Benacre Hall. Saflblk, to Anne Europe, eldlflit 
daughter of Cok>neIthe Hon. W. H. Gardner. 

AprU S3. At Shentey Church, Geo. And^rsoa, 
Esq. to Susan Anne, eldest dauchter of Patrick 
Haddow, Esq. of Colney Houce. Herts. 

30. At Caldcr Braes, Mr John Craig, Wooddde, 

author of *' Memorials of Aflbction.** and editor 

of ** The MookUnd and Bothwell Talisman,* to 

Min Isabel Cowan. Calder Braes. 

May S; In the Island of St Vincent, John Prfan- 

», f -u- ««.. Tjy prinxroae, minister 

daughter of the late 

uid. 

ight Hon. LordDor- 

ekriiire, to EUiabeth 

iir Henry Tichbome« 

t AHsn, eldest sod of 
hy HalU Westmore- 
ighter of the late Jaiu 
sn in Ireland, 
et, Dr J. A. Robert- 
3y, daughter of Chas. 
Wlghtman. Esq. 

14. At Ho^pitalfleld, CapL Thomas Methven, 
R.N. to Janet Grant, youngest daughter of the 
late David Hunter, Esq. of Blackness. 

19. At Paris, Captain Seton. of the 5th Diag. 
Guards, second son of the late Sir Alex. Seton, 
Bart, of Abercom, to Caroline, youngest daughter 
of Walter Parry Hodges. Es& 

SI. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Johnston, Jun. 
W.S. to Isabella, eldest daufditer of the bUe Mr 
Joseph JcAnston, Register OIBcc. 

S5. At Edinburgh, David Thomson. Jun. Eiq. 
W.S. to Lilias, elde»t daughter of Mr Miller, Bog- 
hall. 

S9. At Cauldhame, Mr William Stephenson, 
merchant, Dalkeith, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr Robert Fisher, merchant, Dalkeith. 

June 1. At Camsie, Captain Chas. C. Bell, of 
the H. E. L Co.'s service, ton of James Bell, Cm. 
Leith, to Henrietta, eldest daughter of John Birdl. 
Eaq.' 

— At Na S8, Charlotte Sq.nare, Charles Fev- 
gusson. Esq. advocate, eldest son of Sir Jamea 
Fergusson of Kilkerraik Bart, to Helen, second 
daughter of the Right Hon. David Boyle, Lord 
Jtisuce Clerk. 

2. At Edinburgh, the Rev. William Meniies 
Keir, to Agnes, £ughter of the Ute John Elder, 
Esq. one of the depute-c!erks of Session. 

— At Ormisten, Alexander Imbch Lamb. Jbq. 
to Anne Margaret, only daughter of David WighW 

1.' At Jedburgh, Mr William Rutherford. fer/iw» 
writer, to Miss Vanhegan, only daughter of the 
late Mr Francis Vanhegan. brewer in Melrose. 

— At Edinburgh. Mr Wil. GaUowav, merchant, 
to Jane, daughter of the late Mr Andrew Thomp- 
lon. merchant, Wooler. Northumberhmd. 

5. At Edinburgh, Mr James M* Arthur. No.SS, 
Pitt Street, to Helen, eldest daughter of Mr Alex. 
Strathy. No. 31, Dundas Street. ^. , ^ _ _^ 

— At Castle Craig, Sir David Kinkxh of 611 
merton. Bart, to Eleanor Hyndford. eldest daugh. 
ter of Sir Thomas Gibson Carmicfaael of SkIrUng» 
Bart. 

8. At Simpson's Hotel, Queen Street. George 
Meroer Murray. Esq. to Dame Maria Nisbett, re« 
lictof Sir John Nisbett. Bart, of the Dean. 

^ At Edhiburgh, Mr James Scougall. merchant, 
to Violet, second daughter of the late Mr Richard 

-. At Edgebeston diurch, Warwickshire, the 
Rev. Walter Farquhar Hook, Clu|rfain in Oidi- 
Dxrv to his Majesty, eldest sou of the late Dean 
ofWoTche«ter,ioAnna Dellcia, eldest lUughtet 
of Dr John Johnstone of GaUabank, and of Monu* 

Vcniaw, Esq. to Ann WeUwood, daughter of Wil- 
liam ScoUMoncrieff of Klrkton. Esq. 

— AtMeadow Place. Mr PatriA Maxwell, to 
Miss Maria Pringle, daughter of the late Dr 
^uta Orme, of the Hon. East bdU Company's 
Service. 
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8. At Edinbur^, Mr William OsIIowst, ton of 
the 1«te Mr WUlkam GallbwAy, merchant in Edin- 
burgh, to Jane, daughter of the late Mr Andrew 
ThompMon, merchant, Wooler, Noithumberland. 

9. At Edinburgh, John Diclc, Em}. Lauriaton 
Place, to Elisabeth, second daughter of Thomas 
Johnston, Esq. advocate. 

— At Logan House, Ayrshire, William Craig, 
Esq. of Ayr, factor to the Earl of Caasillis, to 
Oraoe Hamilton of Whitehill, only daughter of 
the late William Allason of Whitehill, Ayrshire. 

— At Carham Church, Northumberland, Mr 



Marriagu^^Deathf. 



CAug. 



of Woodcott House, Oxford. 

10. At Edinburgh, James Macalpine Leny, Esq. 
of Dalswinton, to Marion Agatha, third daughter 
of Robert Downie, Esq. of Appin, M.P. 

22. At Edinburgh, John Thomson, Esq. ac- 
countant, Inverness, to Ann Dewar Russel, young- 
est dau^ter of the lale Dr Macdonald of Spring- 
field. 

1& At Edinburgh, Mr George Duncan, Junior. 
HutchctaB Town, Glasgow, to Helen Gray, second 
dauj^ter of the late Mi Thomas Duncan, Prince's 
Street. Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, James PattSson, Esq. W.S. to 
Isabella, youngest daughter of the late Mr John 
Cockbum. 

— At Rose Lodge, Portobello, John C. Mac- 
donald, M.D. to Christina, .daughter of the late 
Charles Ritchie, Esq. 

17. At Saughton, Mr John Hutchison, Kirk- 
aldy, to Helen, daughter of Mr Robert Binnie. 

IB. At Cralgfoodie, WiUiam Baynr, Esq. ot 
Rires, to Catherine, youngest daughter of David 
Meldrum, Esq. 

— At Tannadice, John Ogiivy, Esq. younger 
of Inchewan, to Anne Sarah, youngett daughter of 
Charlea Ogiivy, Esq. of Tannadice. 

Id. At if osefleki Place, PortobeUo, by the'Rev. 
Dr John MitcheU of Glasgow, J. A. M«Whirter, 
Esq. to Mrs M'Nish. 

S2. At Carbcrry, Thomas Soott, Esq. accomnt- 
ant, to Jane, second daughter of Francis Brodie, 
Esq. writer to the signet. 

tS* At Edinburgh, John Finlay, Esq. second ton 
of Kirkman Flnbiy, Esq. of Castle Toward, to 
Isabella, only daughter of the late Richard llotch- 
kis, Esq. writer to the signet 

— At London, Lord Wriothesley Russell, 
fourth son of the Duke of Bedford, to Elisabeth 
Laura Henrietta, yoongest daughter of Lord Wil- 
liam Russell. 

— At Exeter, B. C. Greenhlll, Esq. of Purlton, 
Soroerset&hire, to Henrietta Lavlnia, daughter of 
Lie«ltenan^Cokme1 Macdonald, F.R .8., M.R.A.S. 
grand-daughter of the celebrated Flora Macdonald. 

— At Alva, John Hamilton Gray, Esq. only son 
of Robert Gray, Esq. of Camtyne, to Elisabeth 
Caroline, eldest daughter of James Raymond 
Johnstone, Esq. of Alva. 

— At Glasgow, MiOor-Gcn. Wallace Agnew of 
Lochryan, only sou of Sir Thomas Wallace Dun- 
lop, Bart, to Janet, daughter of William Rodger, 
Esq. 

— At Momingside, Mr F. Oliphant, merchant, 
to Euphemia, seoood daughter of the late Mr 
Grieve, NewbatUe. 

SI. At Edinburgh, Richard Reid, Esq. of the 
Customs, to Agnea, second daughter of William 
Smith. Esq. solicitor, Gayfleld Square. 

Lately, At the Mauritius, CapUin Barclay, 
99th Regiment, Aidede>Camp to his Excellency 
the Hon. Sir Charles ColviUe, to Eltse, youngest 
daughter of the late Marqulfe de Rune. 

— At BaUersea. Surrey, Mark Sprott, Era. of 
Ridilcll. Roxburghsbiie. to Elisa, eMcst daughter 
or John Shewell, Esq. of Clapham Common. 

— At London, Lieut. W. Walhicc, of the 
71»t rtgiment, (ot lligblacd lit^hl infantry,) tu 



Francis, daughter of the late John Elmalie, Esq. 
of London, and of the Island of Jamaica. 

hatay. At Poona, Capt Jas- Keith. Asstet-Ad.- 
Gcn. H. D. A., to Mary Catherine Elixa* aeeood 
dawghfrr of the late Migor Green. 

DEATHS. 
Od. fO. At Macao, Gtaham Mackeniie, Esq. of 
Sincapore, partner in the firm of Mears Graham 
Mackensie \ Co. 

Dec, At Dum Dum, near Calcutta, Ueut Henry 
Fothringham Corsar, of the Bengal Horse Artil- 
lery, second son of John Corsar, Esq. Northum- 
berland Street, Edinburgh. 

f 4. At Bombay. Mr Wm. CampbeD Arehlbald, 
surgeon of the Upton Castle Indiaman. son of Mr 
John Archibald, merchant, Burntisland. 

98. At Poona, MiOor John Snodgrass, of the 
Hon. East India Company's Service, second son 
of the late Neil Snodgrass, Ecq. of Cunningham- 
head. 

Jan. 1. In the ndghbooriwod of Madras, Lleut.- 
CoU John Dalrymple, of his Majesty^ 30th fooC 

8. At the Mauritius, Montgomery Stewart, Act- 
ing-Lieutenant on board his Majesty's ship Heli- 
con, eldest son of the Hon. Montgomerie Stewart. 
Match S. At St Helena, Breve^CaPtain Tho- 
mas William Boyes, of his MiOc»ty*s S6tn regiment 
of foot 

11. At Demerara, WiUiam Johnston, Esq. sur- 
geon, much rwretted. 

AptU 9. At Edinburgh, Mr Allan Boak, tanner. 
West Port, aged 80. 

— At Aoguilla, James Hay, Esq. late of the 
Customs, Anguilla. 

n. Off the Cape de Yerd Islands, on board the 
Benbow, on his way to rejoin his rejiiment in the 
East Indies, Lieut Robert Stirling, Esq. 3d regi- 
ment, seventh son of Andrew Stirling, Esq. of 
Drumpellier, Lanarkshire. 

13. At Philadelphia. United States, James H*. 
milton. Esq. of St Simons. 

15. At her house, in Kinghom, Miss EBxabeth 
BoswelL 

21. At Ayr, Mrs Graham Campbell of Shirvan, 
youngest dauj^ter of the late Robert Hunter, Esq. 
of Thurston. 

S3. At London, John Sibbald, Esq. merdiant, 
Leith. 

Si. At sea, on board the Countess of Harooart, 
Louisa CecUia Evelina, ycrangest daughter of Ma- 
jor William Betram of i(erswelL 
S5. At Hawick, Mr Robert Douglas, sen. sur- 



geon, aged 78. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut John Drummond, 
Royal Marines, in the 74th year of his age. 

— At No. 1, Orchardfleld Place, Mrs Susanna 
Dewar, relict of Mr James Dewar, builder in Edin- 
burah. 

56. At Ratisbon, the Rev. Jas. G. Moir, of the 
Scotch College of St James. 

57. At Whitby, Captain Sooresby, formerly in 
the Greenland fuhing tradcw 

— At St George's, Grenada, Mr James Sidey, 
iurgeon there. 

— At S8, Stallbrd Street, Miss Katherine Sin- 
clair of Barrock. 

— At Hatton Castle, John Duf^ Esq. eldest son 
of Garden DulT, Esq. of Hatton. 

58. At 15, Brown Square, Margaret Ritchie, 
wife of Mr John Stark, printer. 

w. At Kilchronau Manse, ArgyUthire, the Rer. 
William Kraser, In the 77th year of his age, and 
43th of his ministry. 

59. At KirkwaU, Captain William Richan of 
Rapness, aged 86. 

— At No. 31. Scotland Street. Mr WUUam Cot- 
ton, tobacconist, much and Justly regretted. 

— At Bonskeid House, Miss Amelia Ochiltree. 
30. At Glenshira, Argyllshire, Miss Turner, 

niece of the late Mfjor-Gtncral Turner, Governor 
of Sierra Leone. 

— At Merchant Street, Mr Alex. Dcuchar, sen. 
late leaUengraver, Edinburgh. 

— At Thomson's Place, Leith Walk, Mr Wm. 
Lindsay, Jun. merchant In Leith. 

May 1 . At her father's house, Broomhmds, Jane 
Innes, wife of James Spittal, Esq. Jun. merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

— Maria, eldest daughter of Aleiaader Uamtl- 
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too. E«|. of the Retreat, Devonihlre, andof HaU 
leihent, Ayrshire. 

1. At Rhue, Archibald Macdonald, Esq. Rhue, 
Arisaig. 

— Ac Ayr, William, ion of William Montgo- 
merie, Esq. of Aimiclc Lodge. 

— At Brunstain House, Captain John Tail- 
kmr. R.N. 

5. At Claremont Street, Saxe Cobourg Place, 
Mr Andrew Wood, of the house of Wood. Small, 
and Company. 

3. At Maryfleld Place, east road to Leith, Mr 
Will'iam Gibo, for many yean assistant libtarian 
to the Facility of Advocates. 

— At Old M oQtrose, Charles Oreenhill, Esq. of 
Fean, in the 8&th year of his age. 

4. At Dalkeith, Mr Walter Smith, aged 79. 

— In her 9ith year, Eliaabeth Hamilton M*- 
Gill. Lady Dalrymp'e, widow of the Hon. Sir 
John Dalrymple, one of the Barons of Exchequer. 

— At Whltranirhall, Mr Robert Dunlop, mer- 
diant, Huddersfldd. 

^ At Edinbui^h, Miss Euphemia Douglas, 
pungest daughter of the late Dr Christopher 
Douglas, phTncian in Kelso. 

— At his nouse in Spring Gardens, London, 
* Charles Lord Colchester, in the 72d year of his 

age. 

— At CroftoQtober, Ardiibald Murray Menzies, 
son of Mr Geo. Cumming Meiuies. 

6. At Brookfield Cottage, William, youngest 
•on of the Rev. Mr ProudR>oC, minister of Avon- 
dale. 

— At Port-Glasgow, Mrs Bathia Gordon, relict 
of John Orrok, Esq. of Orrok. 

— Mrs Dalrymple, wife of Gen. Dalrymple, of 
York Pbce, Poriman Square, London. 

7. At Lauriston Place, Miss Ann Sonar, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomson Bonar, Esq. 

— At Edgeworthtown, Wm. Edgeworth, Esq. 
dvil engineer, son of the celebrated R. L. Edge, 
vortb, Esq. 

8. Robert, son of Dr James Pitcaim, No. 9, 
Castle Street. 

— . At Faside, Meams, Thomas Pollok, Esq. of 
Faslde, aged 78. 

9. At irishenrTOW, Lieut Ferguson BurreU. 

— At Dunmore, James Campbell of Dunmore, 
Esq. 

-F At Picardy Place, Alexander Sprot, Esq. in 
hia 85d year. 

— At Hammersmith, Amdia SIbbald Scott, 
daughter of the late David Scott, Esq. M.P. and 
sister of Sir David Scott, Bart. 

10. At her houses Coates Crescent, Mrs Young 
ofNetherfleld. 

— At his house, London, Dr Thomas Young, 
F,R.S. in his 56th year. 

llf At Coul, Lady Mackenzie, sen. of Coul. 

— At Bandrara, in the 8Jth year of her age, 
Mrs Katharine Stark, relict of John Durie, Esq. 
of Dunfermline. 

— At Perth, the Rev. James Gray, in his 38th 
year. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr Crawford. 
-. At Lethendy, Perthshire, Mr Archibald 

Spottiiwoode. 

-* At H, Pitt Street, Mrs Peter Taylor. 

14. At 8, Forth Street, Charlotte Mary, daugh- 
ter of Edward Sandeman, Esq. 

— At Elgin, Miss Brodie, daughter of James 
Brodie, Esq. of Spynie, and sister of the late 
James Brodie of Brodie, Esq. die. 

— At North Berwick Mains, Mr John Thom- 
son. 

^ At Scrabster. in her 86th year, Mrs Isabella 
Dunbar, relict of Captain Thomas Dunliar of 
Wettfleld. 

16. At West Bank, PortobeUo, Mrs Catherine 
Robertson, wife of Alexander Guthrie, bocrtueller, 
Edinburgh, and only daughter of the late Charles 
Robertson, Esq. of Kindeaoe. 
- 17. At Blacklaws, in her 83d year, Frances 
' Soromenrille, relict of Mr William Mutr, late for- 
mer in Wbltestrice. 

— At MUruthort, Kinrosa^hire, Mr James Co- 
ventry, aged 95. 

— At Adm, the Rev. Thomas Kyd, minister of 
the parish of Longiide. 

" At Cuoar Angus, the Rev. Wra. Dunn, A.M. 
minuter of the ReUef Coogresation there. 
-^ At his soot at Bedford, West Chester Coun- 
16 
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ty, America, the Honoarableand Venerable John 
Jay. at the advanced age of 84 years. He held, at 
one period of the revolutionary war, the office of 
President of the Continental Congress; was th^ 
author of several of the ablest ancTmost eloquent 
state papers tiiat appeared during the contest; 
and throughout the whole struggle, displayed 
equal firmness and ability. In 1779, he was ap^ 
pointed minister to the Court of Spain, and at the 
conclusion of the war, he, in conjunction with Dt 
Franklin, negotiated the treaty by which the in- 
dependence or America was secured. He subse- 
quently held the offices of Ambassador to this 
country. Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and Governor of the State of 
New York. 

18. At Warriston Crescent, Jane, only dauffh- 
ter of R. Rennie, Esq. ' ^ 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut. Charles Campbell, 1^ 
(Royal) Regiment of Foot. 

— At RankeUlor Street, William Robertson, 
Esq. 

19. At 1, Hermitage Place, Leith Links. Mn 
Annabella Farquharson, wife of Duncan Mathe- 
son, Esq. Advocate. 

SO. At Dundee, Mrs Helen Jobson, wife of 
Alexander Pitcaim, Esq. of Pratis. 

— At Loch House, by Linlithgow, Mr James 
Thonuu, writer, Edinburgh. 

21. At Wards, near Montrose, Mrs Guthrie, 
late of Balfour. 

— At Balcurrie, Fife, John Johnston, Esq. 
Mansfl^ Place, Edinburgh. 

— At Ayr, Mrs Graham Campbell of Shervan. 
youngest daughter of the late Robert Hunter, 
E>q. of Thurston. 

* S3. At Midfield, Sir John Forbes Drummondof 
Hawthomden. Bart. Captain in the Royal Navy. 
S4. At Morar House. Colonel Donald Macdo* 
nell, of the Hon. East India Company's service. 

— In St James's Square, London. Captain Sin- 
dair Erskine, second son of the Earl ot Rosslyn, 
in the 25th year of his age. 

— At 18, Druromond Place, Elizabeth Chris* 
tiana, eldest daughter of Thomas Megget. W.S. 

25. At Leith, in the 78th year of his ase, Mr 
Alex. Ingram, teacher of mathematics In the 
High School there. 

96. At York, Mrs HalL 

— At Edinburgh, in her 91st year, Mrs EHia* 
beth Marion Wishart, dauahter of the late Rev. 
Dr George Wistiart, one ox the ministers of the 
Tron Church. 

— At his house, Henry Plice, Mr David Craw- 
ford, land surveyor. 

— At Parton Manse, the Rev. James Rae, mi- 
nitter of that parislu 

27. At St John's HUI, Edinburgh. John Mathie. 
only son of the late Mr John Mathie Aiuierton, 
Ca<Ue HiU, Peebles-shire. 

— At Ormiston, Mr Thmruu Logan, manuAc- 
turer. aged 79 years. 

— At Inghston, Mr Thomas Stevenson, senior, 
aged 79. 

29. At No. 7, North West Circus Place, Mr 
William Home. 

— In George Square, Mrs Robertson, In the 
90th year of her age. 

31. At her houae. No. 1, Nelson Street, Miss 
Isabell Gardner. ' 

— At Wigton. William M*Coniiell. Esq. Sheriif. 
Substitute. 

— At Melraae Cottage, the Rev. William Steele. 
A.M. aged 34, one of the masters of the High 
School of Leith. 

June 2. At King's PUco, Leith Walk. Duntafelt 
Home, eldest daughter of Geo. Home, Esq. 

— At Westmill Cottage, Mr David Jobson, sen. 
merchant, Dundee. 

— At Plasewydd Cottage, Llangollen, Lady 
Eleanor Butler, aunt to the Marquis of Ormond. 

3. At Hamburgh, Mrs Hercules Roas, of Wel- 
lingibuttel, daughter of Sir Al«^. Craufurd, Bart. 

4rAt Strawftank, near Lanark, aged 93 years, 
Mr John SomerviUe, fanner and heritor. 

— At Brighton, the Right Hon. l^nd Thurlow. 

— At Torrie, James Ranaldson Dickson, E»q. 
Utc of BlairhalU 

— At Aberdeen, in the 65d year of her age, 
Jane Boyd, wife of James Kidd. D.D. Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the Marischal Colt^ga 
and University, dtc. 
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5. At Bniitd^ EliMbeth Dowaftr CountMi of 
Amui. . ^ 

6. At hU houM. Laurieston Pl«c«» Mr Gedrge 
Cowie, mlDister of the gotpeL 

7. At Whinny Rigs, near Annan, Maria, aged 
6, and. on the tame day* EHabetht a«ed If Yean» 
both daushtcn of John Barker, Esq. of Lang- 
ihaw, in Uie county of Durofiiet. 

— At Dublin, Mr Jowph Deaa, bookseller there 
—formerly of the Arm of W. and J. Deaa, of this 



— At Auchluncart, Mn GoidoD, lenior, of 
Park, aged 80 years. _ 

— At 34, India Street, Mrs EUsabeth Dods» 
relict of John Logan, Esq. of New Edrom. 

8. At Spring^ill. Ayrshire, Mr Thomas Finlay- 
son, patentee of the nd plough and harrows. 

— At the Manse of Falkirk, in the 76th year of 
his age and the 50th of hi* ministry, the Rev. Dr 
James Wilson, minister of that parish. 

— At Northlands, in Sussex* the Rev. Georg« 
Augustus Frederick Chidiester, youngest son of 
the late Lord Spencer and Lady Han iet Chiofae*^ 
tcr, and nephew to the Marquis of DonegaL 



Deaths. CAug. 

9S. At 1S9, Rose StXMt, Mr David Thoason. 
surgeon. 

, 23 At Bromley, the Lady Anne Praser. wife of 
llobt. Fraser, Em. of Torbreck, and eldest da^h- 
ter of the Earl of Lauderdale. 

^ Mr H. W. Wimams. This ingenious and 
amiable artist, whose name hat so long and so 
Justly been associated with that ever gknious 
Greece, the unrivalled monuments of Which the 
happiest efforts of his pencil were emptoyed in il- 
histrating. died of a cancer in thestoroacn, under 
the excruciating tortures oC which he had suflterad. 
for neariy eight months previous to his deeeaie. 
With a degree of fortitude and resignation altoge- 
ther extraordinaiy. Mr Williams, we understand. 
was a native of Wales, as his name indeed seema 
to indicate t but he had been long domiciled tai 
Scotland, his adopted country, where his name 
had been enrolled In the honourable catalogue of 
our native artists. 

— At London, Mr Daniel Terry, the Perform- 
er. A severe attack of paralysis with which ha 
was visited about a fortnight previous, had so 
1 his nam " ' 



completf^y debilitated 1 



hrame, that not the 



— At 36.' Hanover Street,' in the 57tn year of slightest hopes of his recovery wereentertahsed t»y 
— ■" lid. wife of Mr John his medical atten<-a' 



her age, Mrs Margaret Archibalds 
Thomson, Professor of Music, Snd at Carmarthen, 
on the f2d ult. Mrs ItabelU Howell, both daugh- 
ters of the late Mr William Architiald, Edinburgh. 

— At London, at Lord Wallaoe^s hou^e. Port- 
man square, the Dowager Viscounteu Melville. 

^ At Woodend Cottage, Haniot Louisa, se- 
cond daughter of Mi^o' Ldth Hay, younger of 



. At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Stiveni, lolicl- 
tor>at-law. 

— AtBroughton Place, John Mactavtsh, E<q. 
solicitor in Inverness, and agent for the Ccm^ 
mercial Banking Comipany of ScotlaiMi there. 

10. At Kennmgton, Alexander Sangster, Esq^ 
London, aged 87* 

1 1 . At Lonuon, George Kfonear, Esq. advooate* 
youngest son of the late Thomas Kinnear, Esq. 
of Ktnk)ch. 

— At Cowes, Isle of Wight, Anne Eleonora* 
youngest daughter of Sir Alexander Mulr Mac- 
kcnac of Delvbc, Baronet. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Elisabeth Ramsav, se- 
cond daughter of Thomas Ramsay, Esq. Prince^ 
Street. 

15. At Cheltenham, the Hon. SophU Walpolew 
relict of the Hon. Robert Walpole, for many years 
his Majesty's Envoy Extraordinarv and Minister 
Plenipotentiary^ ai the Court of Ltsboik 

-^ At Leith. in the 7Ut year of her age. Hiss 
Maroaret M'Whirter, daughter of BaiUe U«Whlr. 
ter, formerly of Dumfries. 

13. Herbert Suiton, the son of H. H. Jones, f 
Llynoii, Anglesey. Esq. and grandson of Robert 
Scott, Esq. Forth Street, Edinuuigh. 

~ At 24, Bucdeuch Place, Marion, eldest 
daughter of the Ute Alexander Parlane, Esq. sur- 
geon in Glasgow. 

14. At 18, Abercrombie Place, Amelia Gardyne, 
eldest daughter of Dr Hunter. 

lA. AtXeny House, Ftands Hamilton, Esq. of 
Bardowie and Leay, M.D. 
^ — At Rirkaldy, Mr James Morgan, aged 73. 

16. -At Dunglaas, Frances, youngest daughter 
of Sir James HaO, Bart 

17« At Ms house. Perth, the Rev. Wm. Brown, 
connected with the Associate Synod of Original 
Seoeders. 

— At Portobello. Mfs Mary Home, relict of 
W. Vallange. Esq. Tranent.' in her 78th year. 

— At Castle Moaa« Isle of Man, the Hon. Ame- 
lia Anne Druromond, youngest daughter of the 
Right Hon. Viscount of Strathallan. 

— Suddenly, at Edinburgh, Mr John Btock, 
late merchant in Lcilh. 

19. At Jamaica Street, Leith, Mr Thos. Thom- 
son, late of the Edinburgh and Leith Glass Com- 
pany, aged 68. 

— At the Manse of Fourdon, In the 9Sd yc«r of 
her age, Margaret Rdd, widow of Mr Alexander 
Leslie, minister of that parish. 



aA that medical sktfi 
could achieve was done, but without rffrct— future 
Was completely exhausted— and the unfortunate 
gentleman died almost without e struggle. A fotr 
minutes before his diasolutioo, he beeSmesofor 
sensible as to recognise and uke leave of his fo- 
mily, who are plunged In the deepest aflUedon by 
this melancholy but not unexpected event. Mr 
Terry was about forty-seven years of age. 

S8. At Edinburgh, Mary- \nn, youngest i 
ter of Mr RoberU, elocutlonttL 

Latefy, At Ashigurth, in the East Indies, in 
oensequeoce of a CiB from his horse. Csptate A. 
Smith, of the 50th Regiment Bengal Native In- 
ikntry. 

— At Waimabbad, Lleutenant-Cokmel J. Dal- 
rymple, of his Maiettft 30th Regiment. 

— At Waimabbad, Lieutcaant^Colflod ffcnry 
Wallace Sale, 9ih Regiment of Madras Native In- 
fkntry. 

-« At Poona, Mi^nr Jc^ Snodgraas, 16th Rsgi- 
mcnt Native Infantry. 

^ At Ootacamund, Madras, Mi^ Gcofge 
Ogllvle, of the 19ih Regiment Native InlknCry. 
^ — At Calcutta. Captain David MiUv, Cooi. 
mander of the Hon. Ct impany'r cfaarteted ship, 
Coldstream. 

— At New South Wales, W. Balcombe^ Esq. 
Colonial Secret«ry. 

— At her house In Berkeley Square, Ldodoo, 
4n her 80th year, TiscoonteN Hampden, widow c€ 
John last Viscount Hampden. 

— At Castletown. Queen's County, ThdOkas 
Dun, gardener, aged 1U6 years. He retained the 
full vigour of his understanding until • few 
months of his death. 

— In Edgefield. (S; C;) Tom. a negro men, be* 
longing to Mrs BaiDon* at the great age of 153 
yean. 

— A few weeks after leaviiu Canonore for E»> 
rope, Mrs CoL Colqohoun Grant, wifo of l.leut.- 
"Colonel Colquhonn Grant, daughter of James 
Brodic. Eso. and Lady Margaret Ooft 

— John Reeves, Esq. Jomt Patentee as Printer 
to his Majesty for Bn^and, aged 77. 

— Off An)eogo, Madras, Dr William Cochnoe, 
of the 29th Regiment, H.N.L 

^ AtSouthemhay, Exeter, Ren^ Admiral Rich- 
ard Raggett, aged 71. 

— At Madras, LtentColdnel Henry WgOace 
Sale, 9th Rrgiment Madras Native Inlantry. 

^ At Paris, Pibtce Hohenlohe, Marshal and 
Peer of Prance. 

— At Madras, Major George Ogilvle, of the 
1701 Reglirent of Native tafisntry. 

— At Belmont, Kent, aged 83, the Right Hott. 
the Lord Harris, G.C B. General hi Mk Majesty's 
Army, Colonel of the 73d Regiment of Foot, atld 
Goremor of Dumbarton Carae. 

~ At Thanet Place, Strand. London, James 
Grant, Esq. Ute Major 4tJ Highbmden. 
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BLEN OF REIGH. 
BY THS ETTBICK 8HBPHBBO. 

Have jcm never heard of Elen of Rd^, 
The fairest flower of the north countne ? 
The maid that left all maidens behind 
In all that was loTely, sweety and kind : 
As sweet as the breeze o'er beds of balm. 
As happy and gay as the gamesome lamb. 
As lignt as the feather that dances on high. 
As blithe as the lark in the breast of the sky. 
As modest as young rose that blossoms too soon. 
As mild as the breeze on a morning of June ; 
Her voice was the music's softest key. 
And her form the comeliest symmetry. 

But let bard describe her smile who can. 
For that is beyond the power of man ; 
There never was pen that hand could fWmie, 
Nor tongue that ralter'd at maiden's name. 
Could once a distant tint convey 
Of its lovely and benignant ray. 
You have seen the momlng^s folding vest 
Hang dense and pale upon the east. 
As if an angel's hand had strewn 
The dawning^s couch with the eider down. 
And shrouds with a curtain gray 
The cradle of the infant day ? 
And 'mid this orient dense and pale. 
Through one small window of the veil 
You have seen the sun's first radiant hue 
Lightening die dells and vales of dew. 
With smile that seem'd through glory's rim 
From dwellings of the cherubim ; 
And you have thought, with holy awe, 
A lovelier sight you never saw. 
Scorning the heart who dared to doubt it ; 
Alas! you little knew about it ! 
At beauty's shrine you ne'er have knelt. 
Nor felt the flame that I have felt ; 
Nor chanced the virgin smile to see 
Of beauty's model, Elen of Reigh ! 

When sunbeams on the river blaze, 
You on its glory scarce can gaze ; 
▼OL.XIVI. VO.CLVL • 
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But when the moon's delirious heam» 
In giddy splendour woos the stream^ 
Its mellow d light is so refined, 
'Tis like a f^imia of avol and mi»d ; 
Ite gentle ripple glittering hy. 
Like twinkle of a maiden s eye ; 
While all amazed at Heaven s steepness, 
Ydu g^minlo tt» liquid dneipmo^ 
AmA me fome btauties ibat esMt^ 
Visions to dream of, not to tell — 
A downward soul of living hue. 
So mild> so modesty and so blue ! 

What am I nrving of just now ? 
Forsooth, I scarce can say to you — 
A moonlight river beaming by, 
Or holy depth of virgin's eye ; 
Unconscious bard ! What perilous dreaming ! 
Is nought on earth to thee beseeming^ 
Will nothing serve, but beauteous women ? — 
No> nothing eke. But 'tis strange to me. 
If you never heard aught of Elen of Reigh. 

But whenever you breathe the breeze of balm. 
Or smile at the frolics of the lamb. 
Or watch the stream by the light of the moon, 
Or weep for the rosebud -that opes too soon. 
Or when any beauty of this creation 
Moves your delight or admiration. 
You then may try, whatever it be. 
That to compare with Elen of Reigh : 
But never preaume that lovely creature 
Once to compare with aught m nature ; 
For earth has neither form nor face 
Which heart can ween or eye can trace, 
That onee comparison can stand 
With Elen the flower of fair Scotland. 

'Tis said that angels are passing fair 
And lovely beings ;— I hope they are : 
But for afl their beauty of form and wing, 
If lovelier than the maid I sing, 
They needs must be— I cannot tell- 
Something beyond all parallel ; 
Something admitted, not believed. 
Which heart of man hath ne'er conceived ; 
But these are beings of mental bliss. 
Not things to love, and soothe, and kiss.-* 
There is something dear, say as we will. 
In winsome human nature still. 

Elen of Reigh was the flower of our wild, 
Elen of Reigh was an only child, 
A motherless kunb, in childhood thrown 
On bounteous Nature, and her alone; 
But who can mould like that mighty dame 
The mind of fervour and mounting flame. 
The mind that beams with a glow intense 
For fair and virtuous excellence I 
Not one ! though many a miffhty name. 
High margin'd on the lists of fam^ 
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Has blazon'd her ripe tuition high. 

The world has own'd it, and well may I ! 

But most of all that right had she^ 

The flower of our mountains, fair Elen of Reigh. 

But human life is like a rirer-^ 
Its brightness lasts not on for ever— 
That cUnces from its native braes. 
As pure as maidhood's early days ; 
But soon, with dark and sullen motidn. 
It rolls into its funeral ocean. 
And those whose currents are the slightest. 
And shortest run, are aye the brightest : 
So is our life — ^its latest wave 
Rolls dark and solemn to the grare ; 
And soon p'ercast was EIen*s day. 
And changed,, as must my sportive lay. 

When beauty is in its rosy prime. 
There is sometning sacred and sublime. 
To see all living worth combined 
In such a lovely being's mind ; 
Each thing for which we would wish to liye. 
Each grace, e^ virtue Heaven can give. 
Such being was Elen, if such can be ; 
A faith unstain'd, a conscience free. 
Pure Christian love and charity. 
All breathed in such a holy strain. 
The hearts of men could not refrain 
From wonder at what they heard and saw ; 
Even peatest sinners stood in awe 
At seemg a form and soul unshadow'd*- 
A model for the walks of maidhood. 

You will feel a trembling wish to know. 
If such a being could e'er forego 
Her onward path of heavenly aim. 
To love a thing of mortal frame. 
Ah ! never did heart in bosom dwell. 
That loved as warmly and as well. 
Or with such ligaments profound 
Was twined another's heart around ; 
But blush not— dread not, I entreat. 
Nor tremble for a thing so sweet. 

Not comely youth with downy chin. 
Nor manhood's goodliest form, could win 
One wistful look, or dew-drop sheen. 
From eye so heavenly and serene. 
Her love, that with her life began. 
Was set on thing more pure than man— 
'Twas on a virgin of like mind. 
As pure, as gentle, as refined ; 
They in one cradle slept when youngs- 
Were taught bv the same blessed tongue ; 
Aye smiled each other's face to see- 
Were nursed upon the self-same knee ; 
And the first word each tongue could fnme 
Was a loved playmate's eheering name. 

« 

Like two young poplars of the vale. 
Like two young twin roes of the dale. 
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They grew ; tnd life had no alloy,— 

Their fairy path was all of joy. 

They danced, they sung, they play'd, they roved. 

And O how dearly as they loved ! 

While in that loTe> with reverence due. 

Their God and their Redeemer too 

Were twined, which made it the sincerer. 

And still Ihe holier and the dearer. 

Each morning, when the]^ woke from sleep. 
They kneel'd, and pray'd with reverence deep ; 
Then raised their sightly forms so trim. 
And sung their little morning hymn. 
Then tripping joyfully and bland. 
They to the sdbool went hand in hand ; 
Came home as blithesome and as bright. 
And slept in other's arms each night 

Sure in snch sacred bonds to live. 
Nature has nothing more to give. 
So loved they on, and still more dear. 
From day to day, from year to year ; 
And when their flexile forms began 
To take the mould so loved by man. 
They blush'd — embraced each other less. 
And wept at their own loveliness. 
As if their bliss was overcast. 
And days of feelings pure were past 

But who can fathom or reprove 
The counsels of the God of love, 
Or stay the mighty hand of Him 
Who dwells between the cherubim ? 
No man nor angel — All must be 
Submiss to his supreme decree. 
And so it hap'd that this fair maid. 
In all her virgin charms array 'd. 
Just when upon the verge she stood 
Of bright and seemlv womanhood. 
From this fair world was call'd away. 
In mildest and in gentlest way. 
Fair world indeed ; but still akin 
To much of sorrow and of sin. 

Poor Elen watch'd the parting strife 
Of her she loved far more than life ; 
The placid smile that strove to tell 
To her beloved that all was well. 
O many a holy thing they said. 
And many a prayer together pray'd. 
And many a hymn, both morn and even. 
Was breathed upon ^e breeze of heaven. 
Which Hope, on wings of sacred love. 
Presented at the gates above. 

The last words into ether melt. 
The last squeeze of the hand is felt. 
And the last breathings, long apart. 
Like aspirations of the heart. 
Told Elen that she now was left, 
A thing of love and Joy bereft*- 
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A sapling from its parent torn, 
A rose upon a widow'd thorn, 
A twin roe, or bewilder'd lamb. 
Reft both of sister and of dara — 
How could she weather out the strife 
And sorrows of this mortal life ! 

The last rites of funereal gloom. 
The pageant heralds of the tomb. 
That more in form than feeling tell 
The sorrows of the last farewell. 
Are all obserred with decent care, 
And but one soul of grief was there. 
The Tirgin mould, so mild and meet. 
Is roird up in its winding sheet ; 
Affection's yearnings form'd the rest^ 
The dead rose rustles on the breast. 
The wrists are bound with bracelet bands. 
The pallid gloves are on the hands. 
And all the flowers the maid held dear 
Are strew'd within her gilded bier ; 
A hundred sleeves with lawn are pale, 
A hundred crapes wave in the gale. 
And in a motlejr mix'd array 
The funeral train winds down Glen-Reigh. 
Alack I how shortly thoughts were lasting 
Of the grave to which they all were hasting ! 

The grave is open ; the mourners gaze 
On bones and skulls of former days ; 
The pall 's withdrawn— in letters sheen, 
"Maria Grav— aged eighteen," 
Is read by aU with heaving sighs. 
And ready hands to moisten'd eyes. 
Solemn and slow the bier is laid 
Into its deep and narrow bed. 
And the mould rattles o'er Uie dead ! 

What sound like that can be conceived? 
That thunder to a soul bereaved I 
MHien crumbling bones grate on the biei 
Of all the bosom's core held dear ; 
'Tis like a growl of hideous wrath— 
The last derisive laueh of death- 
Over his victim that lies under ; 
The heart's last bands then rent asunder. 
And no communion more to be 
Till time melt in Eternity ! 

From that dread moment Elen's soul 
Seem'd to outflv its earthlv goal ; 
And her re6ned and subtile frame. 
Uplifted by unearthly flame, 
Sc«m'd S01U alone — in likelihood, 
A spirit made of flesh and blood— 
A thing whose being and whose bliss 
Were bound to better world than this. 

Her face, that with new lustre beara'd. 
Like features of a seraph seem'd ; 
A meekness, mix'd witn a degree 
Of fervid, wild sublimity. 
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Mark'd all her actions and her moods. 
She sought the loveh'est solitudes^ 
By the dingy dell or the silver spring, 
Her holy hymns of the dead to smg ; 
For all ner songs and language bland 
Were of a loved and heavenly land — 
A land of saints and angels fair. 
And of a late dear dweller there ; 
But^ watch'd full often^ ears profane 
Once heard the following solemn strain :*• 

MABIA OEAT. A SONG. 
1. 

Who savs that Maria Gray is dead. 

And that I in this world can see her never ? 
Who says she is laid in her cold death-bed, 

The prey of the grave and of death for ever ? 
Ah ! they know litde of my dear maid. 

Or kindness of her spirit's giver ! 
For every night she is by my side. 

By the morning bower, or the moonlight river. 

2. 
Maria was bonny when she was here. 

When flesh and blood was her mortal dwelling ; 
Her smile was sweet, and her mind was clear. 

And her form all human forms excelling. 
But O ! if they saw Maria now. 

With her looks of pathos and of feeling. 
They would see a cherub's radiant brow. 

To ravish'd mortal eyes unveiling. 

3. 

The rose is the fairest of earthly flowers- 
It is all of beauty and of sweetness — 

So my dear maid, in the heavenly bowers. 
Excels in beauty and in meetness. 

She has kiss'd my cheek, she has kemb'd ray hair. 
And made a breast of heaven my pillow. 

And promised her God to take me there. 
Before the leaf falls from the willow. 

4. 

Farewell, ye homes of living men ! 

I have no relish for your pleasures— 
In the human face I nothing ken 

That with my spirit's yearning measures. 
I long for onward bliss to be, 

A day of joy, a brighter morrow ; 
And from this bondage to be free. 

Farewell, thou world of sin and sorrow ! 



O great was the wonder, and great was the dread. 

Of the friends of the living, and friends of the dead ; 

For every evening and morning were seen 

Two maidens, where only one should have been ! 

Still hand in hand they moved, and sung 

Their hymns, on the walks they trode inien yoQOg; 
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And one night some of the watcher train 
Were said to have baard this holy strtiii 
Wafted upon the trembling air. 
It wn snog by one, althovjgh two ware tll0r^^^ 

HYMN OTIB A DTIKG TlBOIM. 
1. 

O Thou whom oooe thy redoeming lore 
Broogfat'st down to earth from the throae abOfOi 
Stretch iforth thy cup of aalvation fret 
To a thirsty aoul that longs for theel 
O Thou who left'st tiie realms of day^ 
Whoae blessed head in a mancer lay. 
See her here prostrate before uiy tbtrone^ 
Who tmitB in thee> and in thee alone I 

2. 
Thou, who onoe> as thy earthly re8l> 
Wast cradled on a virffin's breast. 
For the sake of one who held thee dear, 
Extend thy love to this virgin here 1 
Thou Htdy One, whose blood was ^ilt 
Upon the Cross, for human guflt, 
Tois humbled virgin's longings see, 
And take her soul in peace to thee I 



That very night the mysterious dame 
Not home to her father's dwelling came ; 
Though her maidens sat in chill dismay, 
And watch'd, and call'd, till the break of day. 
But in the dawning, wiih fond regard. 
They sought the bower where the song was heard. 
And found her form stretch'd <»i the green. 
The loreliest corpse that ever was seen. 
She lay as in balmy sleep reposed. 
While her lips and eyes were sweeUy closed. 
As if about to awake and speak ; 
For a dimpling smile was on her cheek. 
And the pale rose there had a gentle glow, 
lake the morning's tint on a wreath (^snow* 

All was so seemly and serene. 
As Ab lay composed upon the green. 
It was plain to all that no human aid. 
But an angd's hand, had the body laid ; 
For fW>m her form there seem'd to rise. 
The sweetest odours of Paradise. 
Around her temples and brow so fair. 
White rbses were twined in her auburn hair ; 
All bound with a burch and holly band, 
And the book of God was in her right hand. 

Farewell, ye flow'rets of sainted fame. 
Ye sweetest maidens of mortal frame ; 
A sacred lore o'er your Htcb presided^ 
And in your deaths you were not divided I 
O, blessed are they who bid adieu 
To this erring nature as pure as you I 

MouWT BsKasft, 

Juljf 27tk, 1829. ^ , 
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** THE MAUVAIS PAS." A 8CENB IN THE ALPS. 

tUwtrating a parage in the Novel of Anne of Oeientein. 



Is there an individual^ who has trod 
at all beyond the beaten track of life, 
who does not harbour within his mind 
the recollection of some incident or 
incidents of so eventful a nature, that 
it requires but the shade of an associa- 
tion to bring them forward from their 
resting-place, bright, clear, and dis- 
tinct, as at the moment of their ex- 
istence ? We suspect there are many 
who, in their hours of solitude, might 
be seen to manifest symptoms of such 
reminiscences ; and many who, in the 
busy world, and amidst the hum of 
men, might also be seen to start as if 
visions of things long gone bv were 
again before them, and to shrink.with- 
in themselves, as though spirits of 
olden times '' were passing before 
their face, and causing tne hair of their 
flesh to stand up." 

It is now many years ago since an 
event of this character occurred to the 
writer of these p«ges. His event, how- 
ever, such as it is, would, in all proba- 
bility, never have been recorded on any 
other tablets than those of his own pri- 
vate thoughts, or have wandered be- 
yond the limited circle of others, who, 
from natural causes, were interested in 
its details, had it not, within the last few 
days, been brought vividly before him, 
by a writer, whose unrivalled descrip- 
tive powers have so often given a sem- 
blance of truth to tales of fiction, and 
excited a thrill on the recital of perils 
and adventures, where no personal in- ^ 
terests were called forth to give addi- ' 
tional animation to the narrative. 
Long before they can peruse these 
lines, the readers of Blackwood's Ma- 
gazine will, doubtless, havemade them- 
selves acquainted with Anne of Geier- 
stein ; and many a mountain traveller, 
accustomed to sojourn amidst the 
heights and depths of Alpine scenery, 
will have borne testimony to the splen- 
did representation of Mont Pilate, ar- 
rayed m its gloomy panoply of " va- 
pour, and clouds, and storms," and 
will have followed the daring Arthur 
Philipson, with breathless interest, as 
he wound his cautious way on the 
ledge of the granite precipice upreared 
before him: and such readers will 
scarcelv be surprised, that a descrip- 
tion like this should make no ordi- 



nary impression on one, who, without 
the slightest pretensions to the vigour 
and muscular activity of ahardy moun- 
taineer of the fifteenth century, once 
found himself in a predicament some- 
what similar, and oddly enough occa« 
sioned by a disaster akin to this, which 
so nearly proved fatal to the travellers 
from Lucerne. Believe me, Mr Editor, 
when, in Sir Walter Scott's 34th pa^, 
Idescended from the platform on which 
the adventurous son bade adieu to his 
father, and gained with him the nar- 
row ledge, creeping alongthe very brink 
of the precipice, days, months, and 
years snrunk away, and once again 
did I feel mvself tottering on the airv 
pathway of the very platform, on whicn 
I also was once doomed to gaze, with 
feelings which time can never ef&ce 
from my recollection. 

It was in the year 1818 that I arrived 
in the village of Martigny, a few days 
after that memorable catastrophe, 
when, by the bursting of its icy mounds, 
the extensive Lake of Mauvoisin was, 
in an instant, let loose, pouring forth 
six hundred millions of cubic feet of 
water over the peaceful and fruitful val- 
leys of the Drance, with the irresistible 
velocity of sixteen miles an hour, car- 
rying Defore its overwhelming torrent 
every vestige of civilized life which 
stood within its impetuous reach. The 
whole village and its environs exhi« 
bited a dreary scene of death and deso- 
lation. The landlord, with many 
others of his acquaintance and kins- 
folk, had been swept from their dwell- 
ing-places, or perished in their ruins. 
The wreck of a well-built English 
carriage occupied part of the inner 
court-^ard, while tne body, torn from 
its springs, had grounded upon a thick- 
et in the field adjacent The plains 
through which the treacherous stream 
was now winding its wonted course, 
had all theai«pearance of a barren de- 
sert. Luxuriant meadows were con- 
verted into reservoirs of sand and gra- 
vel; and crops nearly ripe for the 
sickle, were beaten down into masses 
of corrupting vegetation. Here and 
there amorphous piles of trees, beams, 
carts, stacks, ana remnants of every 
description of building, were hurled 
against somefragment ^rock, or other 
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natural obitacle, formiDg, in many 
casesy it was too evident^ the grave- 
mound of human victims soddening 
heneath. On the door of the dilapi- 
dated inn^ the following appeal was at* 
iached ; but it required no document 
written by the hand of man to tell the 
tale of woe: '' The floods bad passed 
over it, and it was gone^ and the place 
thereof was known no more/' 

" AMES GENEREUSE8 ! 

'< Ifn moavement de U ffrande nature 
vieot de changer une contree fertile et ri- 
ante en an theatre de desolation et de la 
mis^re, par rimiption du lac de Get- 
roi, arrive k 16 Juin 1818. Les victimes 
de cette caustrophe teodent leors mains 
vers vous, imtges de la Divinity bienfai- 
Biole. Quelle occasion favorable d*ezercer 
votre vertu favorite, et de verser des lar. 
mes de plaisir, en tarissant celles de mal- 
heur!" 

It was impossible to contemplate ef- 
fects conseauent upon so awful a visi- 
tation, without a corresponding ex- 
citement of strong curiosity to follow 
the devastation to its source, and learn, 
from ocular inspection, the mode in 
which nature had carried on and com- 
pleted her dreadful operations. Ac- 
cordingly, having ascertained that al- 
though the regukr roads, bridgeways, 
and pathways, wore canried away, a 
drcmtous course over the mountains 
was feasible to the very foot of the 
Glaciers of Mont Pleureur, which im- 
pended over the mouth of the lac de 
Getroi, a ffuide was secured, and with 
him, on the following morning, be- 
fore sunrise, I found myself toiling 
through the pine*woods clothing the 
steep sides of the mountains to the 
east of Martigny. It is not, however, 
my intention to enter into details 
(though interesting enough in their 
way) unconnected with Uie one sole 
object, which, while I am now wri- 
ting, hovers before me like Macbeth's 
dagger, to the exclusion of oUier things 
of minor import. Suffice it to say, 
that as the evening closed, I entered a 
desolate large scrambling sort of man- 
aion, formerly, as I .was given to un- 
derstand, a convent belonging to some 
monks of La Trappe; a fact confirmed 
by sundry portraits of iu late gloomy 
possessors, nung round the dark dis- 
mantled diamber in which I was to 
sleep. The village, of which this 
mansion had formed a part, had been 
aaved almost by miracle. A strong 
Itone bridge, with some natural em- 



bankments, gave a momentary check 
to the descending torrent, which in- 
stantly rose, and in another minute 
must have inevitably swept away all 
before it, when fortunatelv the earth 
on every side gave way, tne ponder- 
ous buttresses of the bridge yielded, 
down it sunk, and gave immediate 
vent to the cataract. While I was 
looking towards the heights of Mont 
Pleureur, on whose crest the spires 
and pinnacles of the Glacier de Getroi 
were visible, a stranger joined the 
owner of the house in which I was 
lodged, and from their conversation I 
collected that he, with a companion/ 
had that day visited the scene of ac- 
tion. " And you saw it," said the 
landlord. ** I did," was the reply. 
** And your companion ?"—.** No, 
for we did not g^ the lower road," 
observed the traveller. ** How so? 
did you take the upper ?"—« We did," 
was the answer. " Comment done ? 
maUhMauv(iuPa9f'^''lwmt^it!' 
repHed the traveller. '' Mon Dieu !" 
exclaimed the landlord ; " and your 
companion?" — " He saw what it was, 
and returned." Having heard nothinsr 
of any extraordinary difficulties, I paid 
no great attention to this dialogue, 
particularly as I had the warranty of 
my guide that our course would be 
on tne right bank of the river the 
whole way; and it was evident, that 
any thing like this Mauvaia Pas of 
which the host and traveller spoke, 
was on the heights above the left 
bank. I therefore retired to rest, in 
high spirits, notwithstanding the 
sombre scowling looks of the monks 
which seemed to glance on me from 
their heavy black frames, ornament- 
ing the panelled walls of the cheer- 
less dormitory in which my pallet was 
stretched — quite sufficient, under 
other circumstances, to call up the 
recollection of every ghost and goblin 
slumbering in the mind, from the 
earliest traditions of nursery chro- 
nicles. 

As the journey of the day promised, 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, to be not only long but fa- 
tiguing, and as some part of the road 
was represented to be passable for 
horses, by which much time and la- 
bour might be spared, a couple were 
hired, and another guide engaged to 
bring them back ; and, as we quitted 
the hostelry at early dawn, the beams 
of the rising sun were just g la n ci ng 
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on the highest peaks of the Gladers, 
at whose hase our exciirsion was to 
tenninate. For the first three or four 
houn, sometimes on the plams, at 
odier times defiling over the heights, 
according to the cmtacles interposed 
by the recent devastation, we parsoed 
oar course without any other interest^ 
than that produced b^ a snecesnon of 
striking objeets, amidst the wildest 
exhibitions of mountaia scenery I 
ever beheld. At length, we desc^id* 
ed into a valley of oonsiderable ex- 
tent, afibrding a flat pktform, of 
what had been hitherto meadow land, 
though now a wide plain, on whose 
surface, in every direction, were scat* 
tered, in wild oonfa8i<«, rocks nod 
stones, and uprooted trees of all di« 
mensions, deposited by the torrent, 
which had now returned to its ordinal 
channel, through which it was roaring 
over a bed <^ brdten granite, forming 
a sort of loose and coarse diingle. This 
valley, though unconfined towards the 
west, was apparently dosed in towards 
the east, immediately in our route, by 
a stupoidous barrier of predpitous 
rock, as if a mountain, msp^iding 
over the river on our right, had shot 
forth one of its mighty arms for the 
purpose <^ arresting the waters in their 
progress. On drawing nearer, how« 
ever, a fissure, extending from the 
summit to the base, through the very 
heart of the rock, was perceptible, 
through which the river rushed in a 
more confined channel. It natnndly 
occurred to me, that, unless we could 
pass onwards through this fissure, we 
had nothing for it but to return; 
though having, in our morning's pro- 
gress, more than once forded the 
stream, I concluded that a similar at- 
tempt would be made in the forth- 
cemmg case, in which I was confirm^ 
by the two guides. When, however, 
we drew a little nearer, I remarked, 
that they looked forward repeatedly 
with something like an uixious cast df 
countenance, examining here and there 
at the same time certain blodu of stone 
embedded in small poob, on which, 
although there was a communication 
with the river, the current had no ef- 
fect, the communication being so far 
cut off^, as to exclude even the slight- 
est ripple. " The waters are higher 
than they were yesterday," said the 
one. '' And are rising at this moment," 
replied the other, who was carefully 
watching the mooth side of one «f 



ihme detached bkcks, half filling the 
eahn and unruffled varhte of one of 
these dhninutive lakes. And again, 
with scrutinizing eyes, thej kmed 
forward towards the fissure. *^ Shall 
we be able to stem the torrent in jaa^ 
der (root ?" I asked. '' We hope so," 
they liastily answered; " but not a 
moment must be lost ;" and, suiting 
the action to the wcffd, the horses 
were spurred on to a full trot, the 
eyes of both being now intensely fixed 
on something evidently in or near the 
river. '' Do you see a dark speck at 
the foot of the left hand preapice ?"* 
observed one of the guides to mew 
'* I do."— '^ Monsieur,'^continued he, 
*' the waters are rising n^idly, by the 
increased melting of the snows ; mod, 
if that dark stone is covered whiia we 
reach the fissure, our passage Uirough 
the torrent will be hazardous, if not 
impracticable." From diat instant 
every eye was rivetted to the frag* 
ment, whidi, instead of becomisg 
more marked and visible, as we short- 
ened the interveniz^ space, very sen- 
sibly diminished in size; and, in 
spite of every effl>rt to urge the horses 
on, soon dwindled to a speck, and was 
almost immediately after, to our great 
mortification, entirely lost under t 
ripple of white foam which broke over 
its nighest point. " Ce n'est plus n^- 
cessaire d'avancer ; ilfaut s'arreter," 
said the guides ; '' c'est fini." The 
horses were acc(H:dingty reined in. 
We alighted, and I sat down in de- 
spair to secure what I could bv ricetch- 
ing the msgnificent scene before me; 
demanding, in a tone of forlorn hope, 
if it was indeed impossible to pro- 
ceed, either by scaling the opposhig 
barrier, ot by anv other circuitoua 
route. On saying this, they agun ex* 
amined the margin of the river ; but 
it p[8ve no enomraging sign. The 
white foam had even ceased to break 
over the hidden stone ; a swift blue 
stream was hurrying over it, and not 
a token of its exhtenee remained. 
While I continued my sketch, I ob- 
served that they were in earnest con- 
versation, walking to and fino, now 
looking back on the road we had 
travelled, and then casting their eyes 
upwards to the right ; the only WMds 
which I could distmctly hear, for they 
were more than once repeated, beteff 
** Mais il font avoir bonne tite— A-t-fl 
bonne tdte?" At length, one of ^lefli 
cameup^ and said, '^Moodemr, II y t 
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wi autre cfaemin, mm c'est dange- 
reux— c'est un mauvaii pa» ! Avei 
▼oos bonne tete." As the correctness 
of anj answer to the conclusion of 
this address depended much upon 
diTers particulars, and certain otner 
data, wnich it behored me to know, I 
b^ged him to describe a little more 
at large the precisenatnre of this Mau* 
WM Pa$, tne ominous term recallinff 
in an instant the words I had heard 
from the traveller the ni^t befiNre. 

The result of my enquinr was Tery 
tague. That it was nign amon^ 
the mountains, and somewhat dis* 
tant, there could be no doubt. That, 
bi order to get to it, we must return, 
and cross the river below, where, be« 
ing wider, it might still be forded, 
were also preliminary steps. The 
heights on the right were, in the next 
place, to be gained, and that by no 
Tery inviting path, as I could see ; but 
these were not objections calculated 
to deter me from proceeding, and 
wherein 'the real difficulty consisted 
I could not distinctly discover. ** Is, 
dien, this MauvaU Pa9 much more 
steep and difficult than the ascent 
which you have pointed out amongst 
those rockson thcright ?"— "Oh, no," 
was the reply ; " it is not steep at all ; 
it is on a dead level."—'* Is it, then 
very fatiguing ?" — " Oh, no; it is by 
no means fatigidng ; the ascent which 
you see before you, is by far the most 
fttiguing part of the whde route." — 
** Is it, then, dangerous, owing to 
broken fragments of rock, or slippery 
grass ?" for I had heard Uiem mutter 
something about sHpping. *' Oh, no ; 
it was on hard solid rock ; and, as for 
grass, there was not a blade upon it 
It required but une bonne tete, car 9% 
<m glisie, on est perdu /" This wind- 
ing up was certainly neither encou« 
raging nor satisfactory; but having 
so repeatedly heard the danger of 
these mountain passes magnified, and 
their difficulties exaggerated, and the 
vague information above mentioned, 
saving and except the definitive re- 
sult, being by no means in itself ap« 
palling, I expressed my readiness to 
try this path, if they had made up 
their minds to guide me. To this 
they consented ; and preparations were 
instantly made ; ** for,' added they, 
*' the day is waning, and you will find 
there is much to be done." 

We remounted the horses, and has- 
tened back about a mile to a wide part af 
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the river, which we succeeded in fbrd- 
ing without much inconvenience ; and 
soon after left them at a spot from 
whence they could be sent for at lei- 
sure. We then turned again to the 
eastward, and soon reached the foot 
of the heights on the left bank of the 
river, forming the barrier which had 
checked us on the other side. Up 
there we proceeded to mount, press- 
ing onwards through brake and brier, 
b<mghs and bushes, to the summit of 
the ridge. During this part of the 
task, I CTdeavoured to pick up fur* 
ther particulars respecting the wind- 
ing un of our adventure ; but all I 
could learn was, that, in consequence 
of the suspension of ail communica- 
tion in the valleys below, by the de- 
struction of the roads and bridges, a 
chamois-hunter had, since the catas- 
trophe, passed over this path, and 
that some work-people, on their way 
to renair the bridges, finding it prac- 
ticable, had done the same ; but that 
it had never before been used as a 
regular communication, and certainly 
never would again, as none, but from 
sheer necessity, would ever think of 
taking advantage of it But, by way 
of neutralising any unfavourable con- 
clusions I might draw from these re- 
presentations, they both added, that, 
from what they then saw of my 
capabilities in the art of climbing— 
for the road, here and there, requSed 
some trifiing exertion — they were sure 
I should do very well, and had no 
reason to fear. Thas encouraged, I 
proceeded with confidence; and, in 
the course of rather more than an 
bourns sharp ascent, we attained a 
more level surface in the bosom of a 
thick forest of pine and underwood, 
fronted, as fiur as I could guess from 
occasional glimpses through gaps and 
intervals, by a grey dull curuin of 
bare rock. *' We are approaching the 
Mauvais Pas," said one of the guides. 
— " Is it as rough as this ?" said I, 
floundering as I was through hollows 
of loose stones and bushes. — *' Oh, 
no ; it is smooth as a floor," was the 
reply. — " In a few minutes we shall 
be on the Pas" said the other, as we 
began to descend on the eastern de- 
clivity of the ridge we had been mount- 
ing for the last hour. And then, for 
the first time, I saw below me the val- 
leys of the Drance spread forth like 
a map, and that it required but half-a- 
dozen steps at most to have deartd 
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amongst tbem^ in an infinitely shorter 
time Uian I had expended in mount* 
ing to the eleyated spot from whence 
I looked down upon them. And then^ 
too, for the first time, certain misgi- 
vings, as to the propriety of going 
furmer, and a shrewd guess as to the 
real nature of the Mauvais Pas, flash- 
ed across me, in one of those sudden 
heart- searching thrills, so perfectly 
defined in the single word crebling^ 
a provincial term, expressing that 
creeping, paralyzing, twittering, pal- 
pitating sort of sensation, which a ner* 
vous person might be supposed to feel, 
if, in exploring a damp and dark dun- 
geon, he placed his hand unadvisedly 
upon some cold and clammy substance, 
wnich his imagination might paint as 
something too horrible to look at 

But whatever were the force and 
power of these feelings, it was not now 
the time to let them get the master- 
ship. It was too late to retract — I 
had gone too far to recede. It would 
have been unpardonable to have given 
two Swiss guides an opportunity of 
publishing throughout the cantons, 
that an Englishman had flinched, and 
feared to set his foot where a foreign 
traveller had trod the day before. On 
then I went, verv uncomfortable, I 
will candidly confess, but aided and 
impelled, notwithstanding, by that in- 
stinctive sort of wish, common, I be- 
lieve, to all people, to know the worst 
in extreme cases. Curiosity, too, had 
its share — not merelv excited by the 
ultimate object for which I was about 
to venture myself in mid air, but a 
secret desire to see with my own eyes 
a pass which had so suddenly and un- 
expectedly assumed importance in my 
fate. And after all, though there were 
very unequivocal symptoms of some- 
thing terrible in the immediate vi- 
cinage of the undefined grey skreen of 
rock before me, I had as yet no cer- 
tainty of its appalling realities. 

For a furlong or two no great change 
was perceptible; there was aplentiml 
supply of twigs and shrubs to hold 
by, and the path was not by any means 
alarroing. In short, I b^an to shake 
off* all uneasiness, and smile at mj 
imaginary fears, when, on turning an 
angle, I came to an abrupt termina- 
tion of every thing bordering on twig, 
bough, pathway, or greensward ; and 
thcMauvaU Pas, in all ito fearfulness, 
glared upon me ! For a foreground. 



separated, as it was, by a gulf of some 
fathoms wide,) an unsightly facing of 
unbroken precipitous rock bearded me 
on the spot from whence I was to take 
my departure, jutting out sufficiently 
to conceal whatever might be the state 
of affairs on the other side, round 
which it was necessary to pass by a 
narrow ledge like a mantel- piece, on 
whidi the first guide had now placed 
his foot The distance, however, was 
inconsiderable, at most, a few yards, 
after which, I fondly conjectured we 
might rejoin a pathway similar to that 
we were now quitting, and that, in 
fact, this short but fearful trajet con- 
stituted the substance and sum-total 
of what so richly deserved the title of 
the MauvaU Pas. '* Be firm ; hold 
fast, and keep your eye on the rock," 
said the guide, as I, with my heart in 
my moutn, stept out — *' Is my foot 
steadily fixed ?"— " It is," was the 
answer ; and, with my eyes fixed up- 
on the rock, as if it would have open- 
ed under my gaze, and my hands 
hooked like claws on the slight pro- 
tuberances within reach, I stole silent- 
ly and dowly towards the projection, 
almost without drawing a breatL. Ha- 
ving turned this point, and still found 
myself proceeding, but to what de- 
gree, and whether for better or worse, 
I could not exactly ascertain, as I most 
pertinaciously continued to look upon 
the rock, mechanically moving foot 
after foot with a sort of dogged perse- 
verance, leaving to the leading guide 
the pleasing task, which I most an- 
xiously expected every moment, of as- 
suring me that the deed was done, and 
congratulating me on having pused 
the Mauvais Pas. But he was silent 
as the grave— not a word escaped his 
lips ; and on, and on, and on did we 
tread, slowly, cautiously, and hesita- 
tingly, for about ten minutes, when I 
be^une impatient to learn the extent 
of our progress, and enquired whether 
we had nearly reached the other end. 
" Pasencore.^'— "Are we half way?" 
— "A peu pres," were the replies. 
Gathering up my whole stock of pre- 
sence of mind, I requested that we 
mi^ht pause a while, and then, as I 
dehberately turned my head, the whole 
of this extraordinary and frightful 
scenery revealed itself at a glance. 
Conceive an amphitheatre of rock 
forming, throughout, a bare, barren, 
perpendicular precipice, of I kn«w 
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not how mtny hundred feet in height, 
the two extremities diminishing in 
altitude astheyapproached theDrance, 
which formed tne chord of this arc ; 
that on our left constituting the har- 
rier which had impeded our progress, 
and which we had just ascended. 
From the point where we had stepped 
upon the ledge, quitting the forest and 
underwood, this circular face of pre- 
cipice commenced, continuing, with- 
out intermission, till it united itself 
with its corresponding headland on the 
right The only communication be- 
tween the two being along a ledge in 
the face of the precipice, varying in 
width from about a foot to a few 
indies; the surface of the said ledge, 
moreover, assuming the form of an 
inclined plane, owing to an accumu- 
lation of small particles of rock, whidt 
had, from time immembrial, shaled 
from Uie heights above, and lodged 
on this slightly projecting shelf. 
The distance, Arom tne time taken to 
pass it, I guessed to be not far short of 
a quarter of a mile. At my foot, li- 
tenlly speaking, (for it required but 
a semiquaver of the body, or the loo- 
sening of my hold, to throw the cen- 
tre of gravitation over the abyss,) were 
spread the valleys of the Drance, 
through which I could perceive the 
river meandering like a silver thread ; 
but, from the height at which I look- 
ed down, its rapidity was invisible, 
and its hoarse brawling unheard. The 
silence was absolute and solemn ; for, 
fortunately, not a zephyr fanned the 
air, to interfere with my precarious 
equilibrium* 

There was no inducement for the less- 
er birds of the field to warble where we 
were, and the lammer-geyers and the 
eagles, if any had their eyries amidst 
these crags, were revelling in the ban- 
quet of desolation below. As I look- 
ed upon thisawfuUy magnificent scene, 
a rapid train of thou^ts succeeded 
each other. I felt as if I was contem- 
nlating a world I had left, and which 
I was never again to revisit ; for it was 
impossible not to be keenly impressed 
with the idea, that something fiiUl 
might occur within the Bp^oe of the 
next few minutes, eflfectually prevent- 
ing my return thither as a living be- 
ing. Then, again, I saw before me 
the forms and figures of many I had 
left— some a few hours, some a few 
weeks before. Was I to see them 
again or not? The queetion again 



and again repeated itself, and the of- 
tener, perhaps, firom a feeling of pre- 
sumption I experienced in even wnis- 
pering to myself that I decidedly 
should. ** Si on glisse, on est perdu !" 
how horribly fordble and true did 
these words now appear,^on what a 
slender thread was life held ! A tri- 
fling deviation in the position of a foot, 
and it was over. I had but to make 
one single step in advance, and I was 
in another state of existence. Such 
were a few of the mental feelings 
which su^ested themselves, butothers 
of a phvsical nature occurred. I had 
eat notning since leaving the old con- 
vent, and the keen air on the moun- 
tains had so sharpened my appetite, 
that by the time I had reached the 
summit we had just quitted, I fdt not 
only a good deal exhausted, but ex« 
tremely hungry. But hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue, followed me not on the 
ledge. A feast would have had no 
charm, and miles upon a level road 
would have been as nothing. Every 
sense seemed absorbed in getting to 
the end ; and yet, in the midst of this 
unenviable position, a trifling inci- 
dent occurred, which actually, for the 
time, gave rite to something of a plea- 
surable sensation. About midway I 
espied, in a chink of the ledge, the 
b^utiful and dazzling blossom of the 
little gentiana nivalis, and, stopping 
the guides while I gathered it, I ex- 
preswd great satisfaction in meeting 
with this lovely little flower on such a 
lonely spot. And I could scarcely help 
smiling at the simplidty of these ho- 
nest people, who, mm that moment, 
whenever the difficulties increased, 
endeavoured to divert my attention, 
by pointing out or looking for another 
specimen. We had proceeded good 
part of the way, when, to my dismay, 
the ledge, narrow as it was, became per- 
ceptibly narrower, and, at the distance 
of a yard or two in advance, I observed 
a point where it seemed to run to no- 
thing, interrupted by a protuberant 
rock. I said nothing, waiting the result 
in silence. Theguidebeforeme, when 
he reached the point, threw one foot 
round the projection, till it was firmly 
placed, anu holding on the rock, then 
brought up the other.— What was I 
to do ? Like Arthur Philipson's guide, 
Antonio, I could only say, •' I was no 
goaUhunter, and had no wings to 
transport me from cliff to cliff like a 
raven."^*' I-cannot perform thatfeat," 
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said I to the guide; ^' I shall miai the 
invisible fooUng on the other dde^ and 
— then I" — They were prepared for the 
case ; one of them happened to have a 
short sUff; this was handed forward, 
and formed a slight rail, while the 
other, stooping down, seized my foot, 
and placing it in his band, answered, 
" Tread without apprehension, it will 
support you firmlv as the rock itself; 
he steady — go on. ' I did so, and re« 
ttined the ledge once more in safety. 
The possible repetition of such anex« 
ploit was not by any means to my 
taste, and I ventured to question the 
foremost guide as to the chance of its 
recurrence, and the difficulties yet 
in store. Without pretending to dis- 
guise them, he proceeded to dilate 
upon the portion of our peregrina- 
tion still in reserve, when the other 
interrupted him impatiently, and in 
French, instead of Fatds, Tfergetting, 
in his anxiety to enjoin silence, that 
I understood every word he uttered,) 
exclaimed, " Not a word more, I en- 
treat you. Speak not to him of danger ; 
this is not the place to excite alarm ; 
it is our business to cheer and ani« 
mate ;" and in the true sprit of his ad- 
vice, he immediately pointed to a bunch 
of little gentians, exclaiming, " £h, 
done, qu'elles sont jolies ! Regardez 
ces charmantes fleurs !" Long before 
I had accomplished half the distance, 
and had formed a correct opinion as to 
what remained in hand, the propriety 
of turning back had more than once 
suggested itself ; but on looking round, 
the narrowness of itie shelf already 
passed presented so revolting an ap^ 
pearance, that what with the risk to 
be incurred in the very act of turning 
about, and forming any thing like a 
pirouette in my present position, add- 
ed to an almost insurmountable un- 
willingness to recede, for the reasons 
above mentioned, and the chance that, 
as it eonld not well be worse, the re- 
mainder might possibly be better, I 
decided on going on, estimating every 
additional inch as a valuable accession 
of space, with a secret proviso, how- 
ever, in my own mind, that nothing 
on earth snould induce me to return 
the same wav, notwithstanding the 
declaration of the guides that they 
knew of no other line, unless a bridge, 
which was impassable yesterday, had 
been made passable to^ay ; and we 
knew the people were at work, for a 
man had gone before us with an axe 
over his shoulder. 



Thus persevering with the q>eed of 
a tortoise or a sloth, the solemn slow 
movements of hand and foot fnrciblv 
reminding me of that cautious animal^ 
we at last drew near to a more acute 
point in the curve of this gaunt am- 
phitheatre, where it bent forward 
towards the river, and consequently 
we were more immediately n-onted 
by the precipice forming the continu- 
ation of that on which we stood. 
Bv keeping my head obliquely turn- 
ed inwards, I had hitherto in great 
measure avoided more visual com- 
munication than I wished with the 
bird's-eye prospect below ; but ther» 
was no possibility of excluding the 
smooth bare frontage of rock right a* 
head. There it reued itself from the 
dods beneath to the clouds above^ 
without outward or visible sign of fret 
or fissure, as far as I could judge, on 
which even a chamois could rest its 
tiny hoof; for the width of whatever 
ledge it might have was diminished, 
by the perspective view we had of it, 
to Euclid's true definition of a mathe- 
matical line, namely, length without 
breadth. At this distance of time, I 
have no very clear recoUectioii of the 
mode of our exit, and cannot speak 
positively as to whether we skirted any 
part of tais perilous wall of the Ti- 
tans, or crept up through the comer 
of the curve by some fissure leading 
to the summit. I have, however, a 
very clear and agreeable recollection 
of the moment wnen I came in con- 
tact with a tough bough, which I wel« 
Gomed and grasped as I would have 
welcomed and grasped the hand of 
the dearest friend I had upon earth, 
and by the help of which I, in a very, 
few more seconds, scrambled upwarda, 
and set my foot once more, without 
fear of slips or sliding, on a rough 
heathery surface, forming the bed of 
a ravine, which soon led us to an up- 
land plateau, on which I stood as in 
the garden of paradise. 

In talking over our adventure, one 
of the guides mentioned a curious dr- 
cumstance that had occurred either to 
himself or a brother guide, I foijget 
which, in the course of their practice. 
He was escorting a traveller over a 
rather dizzy height, when the unfor- 
tunate tourist's head failed, and he 
fUnted on the spot. Whereupon the 
mountaineer, a strong muscular man, 
with great presence of mind, look up 
his charge, threw him over his shoul- 
der, and coolly walked away with him 
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tin be CAnie to a pkatf of Mftt]r> whert 
lie deposited his DurdeB^ and ewiited 
the retam of tenie; '^bst," added he, 
" had nich a mis&rUiae oeeanred on 
the MaunaiM Fas, you mmt have sub- 
mitted to your £ite; the ledge was too 
narrow for exertion,— >we could have 
done nothing." 

We were now not mnch more than 
a league from our original destination, 
a space of which, whether fair or fool, 
I cannot speak with much precision, 
so entirely was eyery thought and 
sense engrossed in the business which 
had occupied so large a portion of the 
last hour. It is merely necessary to 
inform the reader, that at the expira- 
tion of a given time, I stood before the 
ruins of a stupendous mound formed 
of condensed masses of snow and ice, 
hurled down from above by ^ im- 
perceptible but gradual advancement 
of the great Glacier of Gretroz, nursed 
in a gorge beneath the summit of 
Mont Pleureur. Not a moment pass- 
ed without the fall of thundering ava- 
lanches, bounding from rock to rock, 
till their shattered fragments, floun- 
deriog down the inclined plane of 
snow, finally precipitated themscdves 
into the bed of the channel through 
which the emancipated Lac de Mau* 
▼oisin had, in the brief space of half 
an hour, rushed, after it had succeed- 
ed in corroding the excavated galleries, 
and blown np in an instant its icy 
barrier. 

Seated on a knoll immediately front- 
ing the stage on which this grand 
scenery was represented, we rested for 
some time, during which we were 
joined by one or two of the workmen 
employed in repairing the roads and 
bridge to which the guides had allu- 
ded ; and the first question aaked was, 
" Pent on le traverser ?" No direct 
answer followed ; it was evidently, 
therefore, a matter of doubt, requiring 
at least some discussion, during whidi, 
although the parties conversol in an 
under- tone, I again heard, more than 
once, the disagreeable repetition of 
'' Mais, a-t-il bonne t^ ? ' and a re- 
ference was finally made to me. It 
seems the bridge had been completely 
destroyed, but some people had that- 
morning availed themselves of the 
commencement of a temporary accom- 
modation, then in a stato of prepara- 
tion, and had crossed the chasm ; and 
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provided Moniiear had a bonne tite^ 
there was no danger in following their 
example. Hesitation was out of the 
question ; for whatever might be the 
possible extent of risk, in duration and 
degree it cl«irly could bear no compa- 
rison with the MauvaU Pas, the dis- 
comfiting sensations of which were still 
too fresh in my recollection to indulge 
a thought of encountering them a se- 
cond time in the same day. I there- 
fore decided on the bridge without 
more ado, coute qui coute ; and as we 
descended towanls the river, I had 
soon the pleasure of seeing it far be- 
low me, and plenty of time to make 
up my mind as to the best mode of 
ferrying myself over. Of the original 
arch not a vestige remained \ but across 
two buttresses of natural rock I could 
distinguish something like a tight rope, 
at the two extremities of which little 
moving things, no bigger than mites, 
were bustling about, and now and 
iben I could perceive one or two of 
these diminutive monocules venturing 
upon this apparently frail line of com- 
munication. A nearer view afforded 
no additional encouragement At a 
depth of 90 feet below roared the 
Drance, fbaminff and dashing with in- 
conceivable vioknce against its two 
adamantine abutments, which here 
confined the channel within a space of 
about SO or iO feet From rock to 
rock, athwart the gulf, two pine poles 
bad that morning been thrown, not 
yet rivetted together, but loosely rest- 
ing side by side. It certainly was not 
hjf 

^^ As full of peril, and advent*rous spirit, 
As to o*erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the untteadfsst footing of a speai ;** 

but it was, notwithstanding, a very 
comfortless piece of footing to contem* 
plate. Ye mariners of England, who 
think nothing of laying out on a top- 
aail*yard to pass an earing* in a gale 
of wind, might have smiM at such a 
sight, and crossed merrily over, with- 
out die vibration of a nerve; but let 
it be recollected, as a balance for a 
landsman's fears, that these two spars 
were neither furnished with accommo- 
dating jack-stays, supporting foot- 
ropes, nor encircling gaskets, to which 
the outlayer might cling in case of 
emergence. There they rested, one 
end on each projecting promontory of 



* The technical term ftv an operatkm necessary hi nefing topsails. > « 
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the cbatm, in til their bare nakedness, tine myself to their support, on hands 
In the morning, I might haye paosed and knees I crawled along, and in a 
to look before I leaped; bat what few minutes trode again on ^erro/irma, 
were 40 or 50 feet of pine Taulting, beyond the reach of farther risk, re- 
in comparison with the protracted mi- joldng, and, I trost, not ongratefol 
sery of a quarter of a mile of the for the perils I had escaped. 
MauvaiiPM? So forthwith commiU £. S. 



ODX TO THE HARP 07 ZION. 
Br H. S. RiDDELL. 

1. 

Harp of the holy heart and hand. 

May I awake thy sacred tone. 
Far 'mid this wild and lonely land. 

Where many a martyr's moss-sray stone 
Remains in hulow'd light, to tell 

Where lone and low the ashes lie 
Of hearts who loved thy numbers well. 

And dared for thee to die ; 
Exulting in the mortal pain 
Which they were ne'er to feel again ? 

2. 
When persecution's ruthless power 

Sent godless murderers abroad. 
These wilds, at midnight's deepest hour. 

Have heard the hymns sung out to God, 
That died away by Babel streams. 

Like wailinfi;s of the desert wind. 
When exiled hearts recall'd the dreams 

Of homes for left behind. 
And scenes of Zion's holy hill. 
Where all thine echoes tnen were still. 

3. 
Thy strains were as eternal ties 

Of sympathy, which bound in one 
The souls of tnose that could despise 

All influence else below the sun. 
And through these solitudes, though far 

Their weary feet were doom'd to roam. 
Bright ^low'd thou as their polar star. 

Pointing their hopes to home. 
And Him who o'er this scene of day 
Once wander'd homelessly as they. 

4. 

The hoary wing of ages hath 

Swept o'er this world of woe and crime. 
Since slept the holy bards in death. 

That woke thy harmonies sublime: 
But Time, which sheds its darkness o'er 

The pride of all created things. 
Can ncTer dim the heavenly lore 

That melted flrom thy strings ; 
Nor sever from immortal thought. 
The wisdom that thy light hat taught. 
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6. 
There is a son which cannot set^ 

A power whose inlNienoe cannot die ; 
The hand its ennning may forget^ 

And stars may fade from out the sky ; 
Bat thou shalt to the soul be known. 

As that which can a charm impart. 
When all the earthvbom hopes of man 

Have faded from the heait— 
A boon that then can bless him more 
Than all the wealth the world e'er bore. 

6. 
'Twas thine to wake triumphal dirge 

O'er Egypt's ocean-buried land ; 
And thine tne lofty plaints to urge 

Of him who dwelt in Usz's land. 
And it was thine to bear abroad 

That radiance of prophetic song. 
Which taught the love and truth of God 

The sons of men among ; 
And thine to pour in Salem's halls 
That strain which every heart recalls. 

7. 
Myearly days have been upon 

The lonely mountains pass'd away ; 
But I hare holier longings known 

Than those that grow out to decay-* 
Yes, I have long'd those vales to see 

Which gave thy sacred anthems birth, 
On Zion's holy hill to be. 

And kneel upon its earth : 
That earth which holier feet have trode 
Than those that bore the Ark of God ! 

8. 
To share one drop of Hermon dew. 

To pull one rose of Sharon's Vale, 
And see the vines on Carmel's brow 

Spread their bright glories to the gale, 
I'd face the desert blast, which bids 

The burning sky be wrapt in gloom. 
Steer on through wind* rear d pyramids^ 

Or brave the dread Simoom, 
If Heaven but wilTd to bear me o'er 
The waves of Jordan's hallow'd shore* 

9. 
And though Engedi's caverns vast. 

Far by the lone and lifeless sea. 
The piloim's home in ages past. 

My destined dwelling ^aoe should he, 
The lonely heart might have its meed. 

The soul its silent power of prayer ; 
And if man could be bless'd indeed. 

Could Heaven not bless him there. 
And guard bis orisons sublime 
Mid regions of that hallow'd dime ! 

VOL, XXVI. HO. CLVI. * 
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10. 
Yet all ii Twn but that which wtke» 

The loBRings that can never die. 
And morttOs err when will partakes 

Of aught that leads not to the sky. 
No feeling of unholy strife 

Can wrest the rod from Reasons hand. 
And pomt to after days of life 

Within a promised land ; 
Else he who sleeps on Pisgah lone 
Had pass'd to goodly Lebanon. 

11. 
I've shared of hope like other men, 

I've known the joys which others knew. 
And life hath had iu moments when 

Thorns but remain'd where roses grew ; 
And he who recks of earthly fiwne 

May live to find ito charms depart. 
Or but die fading laurels claim 

To wreathe a withered heart ; 
The charm, bless'd Lyre, that springs of thee^ 
Must live when Time hath ceased to be. 

12. 
And o'er thy chords, thoush never more 

May fall the wonted light divine,— 
Else how to wake their slumbering lore 

Had e'er essay'd this hand of mme ?— • 
Yet shall this song with humble hope 

Plead fiur a guiding star from him. 
Who, though yon sky its orbs should drop. 

And nature all grow dim. 
Can o'er the spirit shed a ray 
More bright tiian nature's earliest day. 

13. 
But not of days when words shall be 

The heart's deep truth alone— and sung 
In strain bless'd as the harmony 

Of Eden when its bowers were young, 
Thou now dialt sing— days when no gloom 

Shall mar the sky s immorul hue. 
Spread o'er the vales of endless bloom. 

Along the vales of dew. 
When weary breezes die away. 
Sick with the fragrance of the day ; 

U. 

But of the tunes of early time, 

Ere oceans had Ararat lash'd, 
By which the bipod-red printo of crime 

Were from the world's wide surface wash d. 
And if my wandering lore recall 

One faded image from the past» 
The strains may not prove idle all 

To human hearts at last. 
Thus moved by hope, with trembliog hand 
I touch the Havp of Judah's Land.* 



* It it nesettary to the underatftading of this ode, to state, that It totiOM the latroduc- 
tioa to a MS. work of great talent, entitled '« Songt of the Ark.** 
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▲TTILA^ KdNIO D^n HUNNBN. ATTILA, KINO OF THK HUNS. 

Bt F. L. Z. Wbrneb. 



Wbrnir, although decidedly infe- 
rior to Mulliier and Grillparzer, is 
nererthekss a very dislhigaished mem- 
ber of the New German School of 
Tra^y. His conception of character 
is Tigorons, his delineation spirited ; 
his imagination wild« yivid> creative ; 
and, in compatriot estimation, his poe- 
tic beanties are probably enhanced by 
the strong tint of mysticism, which, 
to our commonplace insular habit of 
at least wishing to understand what 
we read, materially offuscates their 
brilliancy. One of his Tragedies, in 
which the downright horrors of Lillo's 
Fatal Cubiositt are relieved by the 
ideal tone of this mystically superna- 
tural colouring— if we may thus de- 
scribe the species of fatalism whence 
Werner denves, the crimes of his 
Twbntt-Foubth of Februart-" 
baa been sometime ago made known to 
our raders. In others of his plays, 
such as DiR Sohnb dbs Thals, and 
Dab Kreuz AKi>BR0sT8BB,the Sons 
of the Valley, and the Cross upon the 
Baltic, this tint becomes so overpower- 
ingly deep a dye as to set our powers 
of penetration absolutely at defiance ; 
wherefore, without presuming to ques- 
tion their merits, we shall humbly ab- 
atain from the attempt to give any 
account of those works. Attila, the 
suliject of the present artiele, has 
enough of it to mark the character of 
the author's ^nius, without altoge- 
ther perplexing the simpler-minded 
reader, at least m the greater part of 
the Tragedy ; and the piece is pecu- 



liarly interesting in other respects. It 
appeiurs to be a kind oi amende hono* 
riAk offered by Werner, after his con- 
version to Catholicism, for the heinous 
offence committed during his heretical 
condition, in beginning his dramatic 
career with an Historical Plav in ho- 
nour of Martin liUther— highly enco- 
miastic, of course, of its hero. In 
Attila, to counterbalance such eulio- 
gies, the virtues and piety of the saint- 
ed Pope Leo the Great, whose inter* 
vention, it will be recollected, preser- 
ved Rome from the destructive fury 
of the sava|;e Huns, are Uterally raised 
to all but divine honoun; whilst with 
the power of miracle-working be is 
liberally endowed. But, to most read* 
era, whiat may sppear diiefly remark- 
able, is, the very new light in which 
the Hun conqueror himself is present- 
ed. Attila, whom, from our nurseries 
upwards, through our legendary equal- 
ly as through our classical studies, we 
nave been used to consider as the most 
stupidly and ruthlessly ferocious of 
bloody tyrants, it has lately pleased 
some German scholan, including Wer- 
ner, to depict as a man of powerful in« 
tdlect, and of the most amiable dis- 
poeition, who exercises hia dreadful 
office of the Seourge of God through 
motives of univeriHd, pure, and en« 
lightened philanthropy. 

The Truedy opens with the storm* 
ing of Aquueia by Attila and his Huns. 
The citizens implore mercy ; the Hun 
general, Valamir, rejects their entrea- 
ties, and bids his troopa 



Bum, plunder !— Such is Attila's command : 
And Attila's commands are ever just ! 

The Hum. What Attila commands is ever just ! 

The Huns disperse to execute these agreeable as just commands ; whilst 
the Aquileians, with their Christian clergy, lament their fate, and a Druid 
Chorus celebrates Attila's triumph — ^We no more know what the Druids had 
to do with Attila, than why the Huns should be admitted, after death, to Wal- 
halla. HOdegunde, a Burgundian princess and amazon, now entera with a 
dicml troop of warlike virgins, and the despairing multitude address their 
supplications to her, as to a future mother. Coldly and hoarsely she replies; 

A future mother ? — I ?— Ye err, good people ; 
Mine is a different, weightier destiny I 
I, to the Soouxge of God am closely Dound. 

A Virgin. Oh, lady, have mercy upon their despair. 
That hereafter the Gods reject not thy pray'r ! 
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Second Virgin. Whatever their sin, whatever their guilt, 
:TiB atoned by the oceans of blood we have spUt I .^ ,, . . ^ . 

CiSi^Wn^"^'- Turn hither thy gUnces, now stiffen d in death. 
And warm them to life in humanity's breath I , , . ., ^ 

HO^rom me, what would you? He the flames who kindled 
Must quench them— Do you deem me AiWa ? 
Is't mine to hinder what his rage commands ? 

People, Oh, then, have mercy, thou God of all Grace ! 

HiM. So right— Invoke your God— but dare not hope ! 
Superior to all Gods is Attila. , . 

Attempt to curse him— You have my permission— 
A curse weighs heavier than lead, but lights not 

• Upon the Scourge of God J 

Maes Priest. Thw Attda, 

lu the MedUtor's holy name, I curse ! 

A Woman. Away to death ! Comp«won dwells no^^^^[^^. . 

{The Aqutletane go offwatHng.) 

HUd. Compassion dwells nol here— No ! nought save vengewace ! 
Oh, hear them, ye avengers of blood-guUt ! 
Dark Pow'rs ! hear every curse 'gainst Attila, 
Collecting them in one fierce lightning-flash. 
To blast the audacious sinner ! 

Chorus qf Virgins. Thou art dreadful ! 

• A discussion now arises between the Princess and her Virgins, who woidd 
fain persuade her to resume the soft nature and occupations of women, bbe 
reminds them of her irresistible reasons for abhorring Attila, who had not only 
Snquered and desolated her naUve land, killing her father, Ae Burgundian 
jowu6b, but had beheaded her betrothed bridegroom. Writer, ^ho wis m 
his power as a hostage for the fidelity of the Burgundians. ™8 part of the 
dialogue is written In short trochaics. Indeed, no writer with whom we are 
acquSnted varies his metre so inccssanUy as Werner. We shall, m our trans- 
laUons, so far imiUte these changes as to give some idea of their ettect une 
of the Virgins says soothingly to her mistress. 

Weep not I 

Hild. Senseless maidens! are not • 
Tears a luxury, for ever < 

2»traDgled in this aehing bosom ? * 

Chorus of Virgins. Tearless wotia*! How temfic ! 

Hildwmde dwells upon the detaU df her sorrows, and answers the aU 
tempts made by the Chorus to console her, by bursting out wildly and solemn- 
ly in anaposts-^ 

Then by night to the grove of the Dnrids I crept. 

And devoted to vengeance his still bleeding head ! 

Whilst the leaves from the oaks by a whnrlwind were swept. 

And from heaven the stars as in terror had fled ; 

Renouncii^ compassion, and tears, and life's bloom. 

To foster an anguish eternal I vow'd. 

And bargain'd for vengeanee to brighten the gloom ! 

My oath in the abyss was recorded— allow'd I 

{Hoarsely and slowly.^ From the horrid cavern 

Black they rose and bloody. 

Thus in yells replying, 

" Attila 18 thine r 

Chorut ef Virgins. The very life-blood freezes in my veins I 

HUd. ** Is thine, not ours— Thyself art ours !" So rang 
Responsive midnight— I departed— calm. 

First Vir. Terrible calmness! Rather kt me rush 
Amidst the hovors of the raging fight ! 

Hild. Since then I can no longer weep, or slumber. 
Or joy— Murder I can— that's all— and think. 
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First Vir. Oh, the icy depths of thought ! 
Must not light's warm splendour thaw them ? 

See. Fir. Tears and slumber, who has loot them 
Is the dark Power^s own ! 

Ckorus of Virgins. Woe! Woe! 

Hildegunde now calmly explains, that what most annoys her in Attila, is 
the portion of yirtue and high intellect he has received from Uie Gods of 
Light ; that she strives hard to plunge him deeper in cruelty ; that she de- 
fends him in battle, and sedulously tends him wnen wounded, lest he diould 
die the death of honour, purposing to revenge her own and her country's 
wrongs, by murdering him herself, when he shall be drunk with blood and 
anoganoe, incapable of even a late repentance, and thus be certainly doomed 
to eternal torments. She is interrupted by Uie entrance of a Hun warrior, 
bearing Wodan's sword, who says, with solemn pathos, 

Attila comes — The Scourge of God ! 

We must here observe, that Werner's stage directions exceed in minuteness 
all we have ever met with : we shall generally take the liberty of condensing, 
when we do not omit them. Some, nowever, like the present, are indispen- 
sable, inasmuch as it is probable that neither actor nor reader could supply 
them. The pathos with which the Hunnish army is frequently instructMl to 
^eak, is meant, we imagine, to intimate a kind of sympathetic sense of the 
awfuhiess of Attila's assumed character of the Scourge oi God— Attila enters^ 
wdl aooompaiiied, and says ; 

So AquOeia too is master'd— Well ! 

Now, Huns, for Rome ! The road is dear'd. 

Huns (JogfuUy.) To Rome ! 

AU. I thank you— Ye fought well. 

A Warrior {looking steadfast^ at Attila.) We saw the lion. 

Att. Who was't first scaled the ramparts ? 

Many Voices. Valamir. 

Att. {to Valamir, who stands at a distance.) Come hither ! 

Valamir (approad^ing.) My Commander ! 

AU. Heaps of gold 
I might bestow, but know thee better.— Gold 
Delights not either of us— Give |hy hand. 
My Iriend, brother in arms ! 

VaL Now am I steel! 

HwM. Attila's firiend ! 

Att. Fell many in the assault ? 

Val. Seven thousand— 

Att. With their fathers in Walhalla 
They drink, and revel at great Wodan's fiaaat.— 
Were there within the city captive Hnna, 
Now by our arms released ? 

VaL Yes. 

Att. Summon themw— 

{A Warrior goes out^AUila observes Hildegunde.) 
First, art thou here ? 

Hild. My King! 

Att. A noble gfrl 
Art thou— still valiant in asaaultor battle. 

(Quite cahnlg amd unoomseiously.y 
Sudi was thy countryman, brave Walter. 

Hiid. (violently shocked, but commanding herself.) Hah ! 

Att. {not observing her agitation.) Deeply it grieved me, that with 
treachery 
His fair renown he stain'd, and'I, bv justice, 
(I had forgiven) was forced to take his hh. 

Hild. {unconcernedly.) 'Twas forfeited. 

Att. I dearlv loved the youth. 
Thou knew'st nim ? 
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Hild. (very calmly*) As one knows the flashing h'ghtning. 

Att. Thou wilt be truer ? 

HiltL True to Hell's abyss. 

Att. {to Odoacer."\ My pupil, too? 

Odoacer, My lord, Buigundiana swear ; 
J swear not> but will act 

Att. A gallant boy ! 
Say, father Edecon, am I not rich ? 

Edecon. Man's rich, when to a little earth his wants 
Are limited — Truth fail»— saTe death, nought's true. 

Hildegonde now asks AttUa'a orders for putting to death a troop of old 
men, women, and children, who have taken refuge m a cayem. He caLolaimi"- 

Steadfast as man art thou ! — But no ! Compassion 
Is strength's best sanction. Thou art but a woman ! 

Hild. My king ! 

Alt. The wretches shelter'd in the cave 
Shall find protection. J^t none injure them ! 
Have not their kindred fall'n ingloriously ? 
That is sufficient misery. 

Hild. Indeed ! 

A deputation of citisens, led by the Mass Priest, as he is designated, ooHM 
to sue ror mercy. Attila, upon tneir own confession, convicts the Aquileians 
of having broken their faiUi to himself, and the priest of having burnt two 
Huns who would not kneel to the host. - He in consequence rejects the pray* 
ers of the first, and orders the priest to be thrown into the flames of the bla« 
xing town. His little son, Irnak, now advances with the worda— 

Father, dear father, see how bright it bums ! 

Att. (Joking him in hii artnt.) When thou'rt a man, boy, wilt thoa 
beat these Romans ? 

Imak. Aye, father. 

Att. Wilt to Romans kneel, like those ? 

Im. No, father, nor to thee thyself. 

Att. My son 
Art thou. And dost thou Joy in yonder flames ? 

Im. Yes— yet I know not— Mother Ospira, 
Whom in her bed we laid beneath the hill 
At home, she could not bear to hear poor men 
Shriek so amidst the flames. 

Alt. {deeply moved, a9ide.) Mine Ospira ! 
(Aloud ) Cease plundering, and quencn the flames I You dogs, 
(Tbthe kneeling citizens) for once I spare your lives, the lives of all 
Who yet remain ; but tempt my wrath again. 
And heavily the Scourge shall nil upon you ! 

Citiaene. God save the gracious King ! 

( They rise Joyfully, and hurry qff.) 

A Hun {insolently to Attila.) Wherefore spare these ? 

Att. (running hie sword through him.) That, for thine answer f 

Chorus of Druids. Merciful as just 
Is Wodan's sword. He who ingloriously 
Has fall'n, fled, like a dastard, from the fight. 

Att. i^aside, looking upon the dead body.) Too sudden ! Yet dnrst be^ 
son of the duat. 
Check mercy's course ?— And her, too, have I wrong'd— 
(Aloud.) Thou, Hildegunde ! 
. HUd. My royal lord. 

Att. Just now 
I harshly spoke to thee->harshly to thee. 
My wounds' kind leech — Forgive ! Foraive me too 
The punishment of thine oflfending peoj^e. 
Thy father's death in battle^He gainst faith 
Too recklessly had sinn'd. 
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Mild. Whate er thou doat 
Is just, oh King. The father's injuries 
Thou hast atoned in kindness to the daughter. ' 

Att. Deeply I grieved at what on the Burgundians, 
A kindred nation, I was ev'n compell'd 
To execute. But thej, the high Gods know it. 
Too much had outraged justice. 'Tis mine office. 
My heavy office 'tis, the iron Scourge^ 
Retrihutory Justice wields, to guide. 

HiitL (pointing after the citizens*) Yet thete unpunish'd? 

Att. Not free men are they. 
As were thy countrymen. The Romans' slaves 
Are scarcely human. In Walhalla now 
Thy fathers dt But what than life more precious 
Have slaves ? Good maiden, thou need'st rest — ^retire. 

Hildeg^nde and her virgins withdraw. The newly-enfranchised Huns sre 
brought in, when Attila rewards the deserving, and punishes the cowardly. 
He next says he will sit in judgment ; for wmch puipose he takes Wodan s 
sword, and asks of the Druids,^- 

Who is accused ? 

Druid. Caius, a Roman slave. (Caiue ie brought forward in cslAtnt.) 

AU. (to Caiue.) What is thy crime ? 

Druid. Calumnious words 'gainst thee. 

Att. Slaves' words are neither praise nor calumny- 
He's free. Trifles like these bring not before me. 

(Cotta ie unchained, and retiree.) 

Druid. The warrior Cuno, who the God of gods 
Blasphemed ! {Cuno ie brought forward in chaine.) 

Att. 1 know him— he is still a youth. 
His mouth may have blasphemed, but in the fight 
His arm did God good service. — Go; thou'rt free. 

(Cuno ie unchained, and retiree ) 

Drtcui 1^0 w, the blasphemer ? 

Att. Priest, 'tis thou blasphem'st ! 
Can man, WMk man, forgive, and not the Gods ? 
Further. 

Druid. A woman of adulteiy guilty. 

(A young Woman brougid forward in chaine. Her mother foUo we,) 

Att. Speak, didst thou fr^y choose the man to whom , 

Thou'rt Dound in wedlock ? 

y. Woman. No— I was oonstrain'd. 

Att. Constrain'd by whom ? 

Y. Woman. My mother. 

Att. Didst thou thus ? 

Mother. Denv't I may not 

Att. Bring th adulterer. (A young Hun brought in unbound.) 

Knew'at thou the man thou hast dishononr'd ? Speak. 

Many Warriore* Brothers in arms they were. 

Att. Slay him vrith cudgels. 
Friendship if he profaned. Thou'rt free, young woman ; 
Thou ne'er wast wedded to a man thy choice 
Had not preferr'd. Scourge to the Roman camp 
The husband, a weak wretch, who could not win 
The love of woman, to man's energy 
Ever a willing tribute. Drown the mother ; 
For worse than murder is't to force affection. 
That sportive fruit of life's exuberance. 

( Whilet he epeake, the young Woman ie unbound and retiree. The 
young Man and the Mother are chained and led off.) 

Druid. Uifo, a youth, who has seduced a maiden. 

(A Youth in chaine, and a Maiden unbound, brought forward.) 
IS 
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Att {after looking keenly at them,) Free him— he b seduced. The 
girl slay gently. 
With life what should she, when life's fairest flower. 
Her innocence, has withered ? 

Druid. The weak girl ! 

Att. Not weak— in purity's defSmoe most strong 
Is woman. SheisgmUy. 
The Maiden {wringing upon the Youth's neck.) Thou art saved ! 

Youth. Oh, let me die for her ! 

Att. You both are firee ! 
Nature herself united you : ne'er part; 
But with a hero-race enricm your country. 

{The Youth and Maiden, tdten he ie unbound, go qffjogfuUg, arm 
inarm.) 

J}ruid. Spear*hnrling, Wladimir 

Att. He too accused I 

Druid. Of peijury. 

Att. Great Gods ! / {Wladimir is brought Jorward in diains.) 

What! thou forsworn! 

ifkuL {kneeling and clasjnng Attila's knees.) My king, my father ! 

Att. As my son, I loved thee. 
And gladsomely beheld thv noble deeds. 
But oi all sins is peijury the blackest^ 
For in the Truth blazes eternal light* 
3peak, art thou guilty ? 

Wlad. Yes! 

Att. Come to mine arms I 

(Embraces him with great emotion, then turns to the Warriors.) 
Take him, and let wild horses tear him piecemeal. 

(Wladimir is led cff; Attila looks after him with prqfinmd anguish,) 
/Ln aiduous office 'tis, to be a Judge. 

Druid. A fratricide— 

Att. (starting in agitation from his seat.) Dissolved is the tribunal ! 
T9kethiB^(Giwsback Wodan'ssword^-^aside.) Oh 1 1 too am a fratricide ! 

A Warrior (advancing.) Ambassadors from Rome, who 

Att. Not to-day ! 

War. They urgently entreat—— 

Att. Well— let them come. (Warrior goes out.) 

Yes, I roust punish, for I roust atone ! 
l^Avienus and other Roman Patricians appear, and kneel before Atiila.) 

Avienus. Oh! conqueror of the world— 

Att. What ^ou can say 
I know-^Be silent ! Prating nought avails ! 
Say to your phantom Emperor, Attila, 
In violated human nature s name. 
Commands; the plunder from all nations' marrow 
That Rome has suck'd and drain'd, she shall disgorge; 
She, who of strength has treacherously despoii'd 
The world, shall be down*trampled in the dust !*• 
Sneak not of gifts, of tribute, or of prayers ! 
Tne Scourge of God hastens to Rome, to judge; 
The next new moon sees Rome annihilated. 
Sees bloody retribution for shed blood ! 

{He hurries qf. The Roman Ambassadors retire, confounded.) 

The Second Act transports us to Rome. The Imperial Princess Honoria, in « 
foliloquy, in the unusual form of a sonnet, wonders at herself fbr having faUen 
in love with Attila. She is visited by the holy Pontiff Leo, to whom, m oon« 
fession, she reveals her attachment. He observes that he hsa long known it, 
fOkd says of Attila, 

'Tis guilt when man wills rouoh. This Atiila, 
God's Scourge who is, wills to be mereifld. 
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Just, merdfiil at once— 'twere to be God ; 
And therefore is he goiltj. 

Hon. Oh tiich goilt 

Leo. To thee leems innooeDoe? It will be so. 
In peace if end the struggle. Ix^ve's warm glow 
When didst thou first perceive? 

JTon. Know I myself 
How 'twas enkindled? 

Leo. No, thoa canst not know it ! (With etMen enetgy.) 

Twas kindled when God's thought form'd Attila 
And thee, and that thought's life became eternal ! 

Hon* Thjcoontenanceisdauling! 

Leo, I have sinned 
Deeply, unveiling rovsteries ! My child. 
Speak thou of worldly things, tliat I may rest me. 

Honoria now rebtes that she was charmed by Attila's interfering to procure 
for her thePrindpality bequeathed her by her fouier, and withheld by her mother 
and brother. In the tcaror caused hj his menadne approach, the Court had, 
it seems, promised to transfer her «>vereignty to her, and to pay her Cham- 
pion tribute; but had violated both promises after his retreat. She is asha- 
med of entertaining tender sentiments for a barbarous Heathen, whilst the 
Saint, in his mysterious answer, seems to approve of her love, and scarcely to 
regard Attila as a Heathen. Avienus joins them, upon his return fh>m his 
unsuccessful mission ; when Honoria eagerly questions him about Attila, and 
Leo about the state of afl&irs. He answers as if unconscious of the impend- 
ing dangers which his careless replies indicate. From such discourse the 
Princess is summoned to attend the Imperial Court assembUng for purposes 
of diversion. The next scene, exhibiting those Roman vices and follies, 
which at once drew down the wrath of tne Scourse of God, and stamped 
with futility every attempt to resist or divert the inflictions of that wrath, we 
translate, as amon^t Werner's happiest effbrts. But as AStius plavs a prin- 
cipal part in it, bemg indeed one of^the best* drawn characters in the Trage- 
dy, it IS proper to preface his introduction with the remark, that our author 
considers his name, upon the authority of contemporary Latin poets, as a 
word of four syllables, writing it AStius, in which we of course toUow him. 
The Minor Emperor Valentinum and his Court are enm;ed in various sports, 
including tennis, it should seem. Valentinian thus ad&ess es Heradius, the 
Bysantine envoy : 

Even or odd? 

HeradifU. Odd. 

Vatmu Even 1 Mine !— This tirea me-^ 
Is't not to-daj we've warrior games ? 

Herac, It is. 

Faien. 1 love the glittering hdmeta— but my crown 
Shines fai the brightest — General ! 

Aetiu9 {without moving.) My Lord ! 

Vaien. What think'st thou is the value of this ruby? 

(^Pointing to one in his eroum.) 

Aetiue* Whv, I should think some myriads of pearls 
Wrung from tny subjects' eyes. 

Falen. How mean st thou that? 

Herac. The General banters. (He and the Emperor plag on.) 

{The Empexss Moths a eomee in eonvereing with Aviemus, attended by 
Honoria and her Suite.) 

Emprea. 'Tis not possible I 

Avie. Great Eminress^— 

Emp. Thou, of our Imperial Court 
The Envoy, so contemptuously repulsed ! 

Avie. It is a Hunnisn King. 

Emp. I am confounded. 

Herae. (whoha9re9ignedhi9pfacetoHonoria,admncing.)Vlva\nina^''^ 
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En^. My ■on ! : 

Herae. (aside.) She does not hear ! 

Aeiius (aside.) She now« methinks^ percdvei she has plsy'd fklie. 
Shall I he call'd upon to save the game? 

Herac, So idle^ General? 

Aetius. Far froro't— I'm playing. 

Herac. At what ? 

Aetius* At Hide-and-Beek.-»l8 not that game 
Played in Byzantium by your Emperor? 

Herae. You jest! 

Aetius. Jests while away a vacant hour. 

Vakiu (to wham the Empress has been earnest^ whispering.) 
Be easy, gracious mother — Hast thou not 
Still said the Roman Empire is eternal? 
Then wherefore fear its ruin? 

Emp. Empty comfort ! 

Vlaien* (returning to the table.) How stands the game ? 

Hon. The throw is thine. 

. Valen. I've lost ! {Throws down the dice-box impatientlg.^ 

Thou ever winn'st !— Come, tennis ! (Goes to the back qf the stage.) 

Emp. Avienus! 

Avie. Most gracious ! 

Emp. Urgent is our need— Give counseL 

Avie. I slmost think it seems advisable 
Something were done — But what ? 

Emp. Thou'rt first i' th' Senate. 

Avie. At the Court's service.— A long serving servant. 

Emp. Counsel me then. 

Avie. In such distressful wars. 
What can be done ? — In peace— aye, that is different ? 
Each in his separate post then doeiB his best. 
Mending, and patching, and, if 't be God's will. 
All flourishes suffidenUy.— But now— 

Emp. Well— now? 

Avie. The Hun is at our gates, again 
We can but weigh what we must promise him. 
What promises, when made, we must fulfil. 

Emp. Speak lower— we have listeners. 

Herac. (approaching Aetius.) Her good Grace 
Appears much heated. 

Aetius. Possibly with fasting. 

Herac. (sliiy.) The Consul seems no bearer of good tidings. 

Aetius. Appearances deceive. 

Herac. 'Tis whisper'd here 
Attila scarce admitted him to audience. 

Aetius. That's sad. 

Herac. Listen'd not— — 

Aetius. Most irregular. 

Herac A statesmui of such worth ! 

Aetius. A worthy man 
And broad, is Avienus. But I doubt 
Attila's tent has but a narrow door. 
So broad a Consul never could get in* 

Herac* The Hun may in three days be here ! 

Aetius. What then? 
Why fearest thou? He preys not upon hares ! 

Herac. (offended.) Gen'ral! 

Aetius. Nor I. 

Herac. Wherefore contend ? 

Aetius (disdainfully.) With thee? 

. Heradius now, in the name of the Emperor of the East, allegorically in- 
vites Aeiiiu to seize upon the Empire of the West. He scornfyiy rejects the 
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propotal. The Emfiress, meanwhile, turns fVom Avienui with exprenions of 
oontempt for the whole Senate^ and adls Heraclius to a whispering conference. 
Aetius accosts Avienus — 

How goes it. Consul ? 

Af>ie. Always well^ thank Heaven. 

Aetitu. Thou seem'st so lively — ^Has the King of Huns 
Cured idl thy gouty pains? 

Avie. What should one do? (Jaim th€ CQuriien.) 

Aetius. Is that a living creature ? Surely not 

Herac. It is impossihle, most gracious Lady, 
Mine Emp'ror now should send an army hither* 

Emp. Our last hope— gone i 

Herac. Immeasurahlv I'm grieved-— 

Emp. Our hrother of Byxantium for our need 
Has then — hut words ? 

Herac, Pardon me, mightjr Empress ; 
But our bright Oriental Sun in nisht 
Is now enshrouded, veil'd in douds of tears 
For Rome's lot, and our own. 

Emp. Mere rhetoric spare me I 

Herac, The East's all-powerful £mperor is himself 
Enfeebled by the Huns' success. Our treas'ry 
Scarce yields a wretched pay to those few troops 
Who must defend our yet remaining lands ; 
And scarce supports the Court's magnificence* 

Emp, Then no auxiliaries ? 

Herac, Perchance, hereafter— 

Emp. If the wind changes, you, with it, will change ! 
Go, Greeks, ye're false! 

Herac God shield us from such guilt I 

Emp. You will do nothing ! 

Herac Save by our mediation. 
Attempt from Rome's destruction to dissuade 
The Huns. Such was my mission. 

Aetiue. What, mediation ! 
The only remedy's an arm, a head ; 
With these can the East's Emperor assist us ? 

Vakn. {hurrying forward. ) Wearisome tennis ! Quick, a dance of slaves ! 

Emp. (jaeide to him reproachfully.) My son ! 
{JTalentinian, without attending to her, refoim hie Courtiers at the 
bade of the stage, where male and female slaves donee to music du* 
ring the following dialogue,) 

Hon, (aside.) Upon the abyss's brink they reel ! 

An Qficer qfthe Pretorian Cohorts comes in. 

Qgieer. A warrior from Ravenna. 

Emp. Let him enter. (Qgieer goes out) 

{Aside OMnouslg.) What tidings will he bring I 

A Young Knight comes in. 

Knight. Most gracious emp ress ( Hesitating.) 

Emp. Thy countenance speaks evlL 

Knight. And speaks truth. 
Ravenna now is— Attila's I 

Emp, {sinks, fainting, upon a seat.) Oh, God I 

Hon. {springing to her aid.) My mother ! 

Emp. Off, girl !— Valentinian ! Hear*st thou ? 
Ravenna's lost ! 

Valen. 'Tis pity— The gay town. 
With aU iu thousand glittering steeples !— Slaves, 
Play mereily to cheer mc ! (Ectuming to the dancers.) 
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JBmp. (looking ofUr Mm.) He's serene 1 

Herae. So joaog a monarch, with such strength of soul ! 

Aetitii (hitterltf.) Hereditarily. 

Emp. How fd^ Ravenna? 

Knight. The Prefect^ ere the foe approach'd, had fledi 

Emp. The shameful dastard ! 

Aetius. The patrician Quintus ; 
He cannot look on hlood, hut has no fellow 
In basket-weaTing. 

Emp. {impatiently.) Forward with thy tale ! 

Knight. We other younger knights assembled men. 
As best we might, and by the citiiens 
Were faithfully supported. We fought stoutly— 
But had no general— and were defeated. 

Emp. 'Tis the last town 1 

Knight. Six thousand bravely died ; 
Three thousand, with ten eagles, were made captive. 

Emp. AndAttila? 

Knight. I saw the King of Huns 
Enter Ravenna's gates. No, on the Hke 
Mine eye ne'er gi^ed ! 

Hon. (aiide.) Fortunate man ! 

Knight. Encircled 
By heroes' sons, he trode the bloody path. 
Calm, simple. Him to crown the sunbeams glow'd ! 
We, hatrea-swelling, when his glance we saw,-* 
That glance, whilst punishing, seem'd to forgive us. 
Hatred durst not aporoach him, no, nor love. 
Childlike serene, ana yet unfathomable. 
He seem'd an Angel, beath's. Salvation's herald ! 

Hon. CaHde.) Oh, God ! 

Avie. TTis singular ! I saw him too. 
But of aU this nothins did I observe ! 

J^mp. No idle talk! What were his deeds ? 

Knight. The Prefect, 
Whom flying he had seized, he hung, with those 
Who, without wounds, surrender'd ; undisturb'd 
He leh the other citizens. 

AHiui. 'Twas like him! 

Emp. And thou— thou fled'st ? 

Knight. Not I ! Bef<»e him brought 
With other captives, he observed the cut 
Upon my cheek and brow, received i'th' storm ; 
Tnen, calm and grave, he utter'd kindly words. 
That, touchingonly me, were here superfluous. 
The end was. Thou art free. Say to tne Romans, 
By next new moon I keep my word with Rome. 

Heroe. The next new moon ? 

AethM (Hgnifioa/Uhf.) That's in two days. 

Knight. Then will he 

Emp. Away ! Thou art bewitchU 

Kn^ht. I saw the hero. iRetiret with a bow.) 

Herae, Insoloit langusge I 

Aetius. Aye ; for courtly sports 
That youth's unfit In battle, none are better. 
Attila knows his men. 

Emp. Lord Gencaral, 
Of yore, thy counsd ever was the best. 

A€tim9. Of vore— was't? 

Emp. {oiide.) Overbearinfl; !— (^Amc^) Aid us now I 

Aetiui. Remember'd now I 

Emp. What's to be done ? 
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Aetku. OhHiiich! 
Open the gates, trim up th' old C«pitol> 
Traill the musicianB, dress the yirgins, and then 
To meet, adroitly, the world's conqueror 
With laurel wreaths, that he may deign 4:* allow 
Us, Romans, still to vegetate ; and so on. 

JSmp. {aside*) I cannot stand it. How I hate the man ! 

Aetiu9 (to Heradius.) Is not the em^ror dancing ^ 

Fretarian Officer {hurrying in,) Flying Tuscans 
Throng to the CapitoL Lathim is ravaged. 
The Huns despoil, destroy whatever resists ! 

Roman People press in. 

People. Oh, emperor, help us ! 

Vaien. {hurrying distressfully forward.) Can I help myself? 

Emp. {aside to Valentinian.) Love not thyself, my son ! {Aloud to the 
people.) Children, be easy I 
Go home ! All will be weU. 

Valen. I think so too. 
Play on there. {Returns to the dancers.) 

People. God have mercy upon us I 

( They disperse, bewailing themselves.) 

Emp. Aetius ! my friend Aetiut,— 
(Aside) That I might rather strangle him l-^Aloud) I own 
Thou'rt not, according to thy merits, guerdon'd; 
Through accident, through a deplored mistake. 
To thee the genoral's staff was not intrusted. 

Aetius (with a bitter laugh.) Whether I had accepted*-^ 
, Emp. General, 

We know that on the Catalauniau field 
Rome was bv thee preserved. Save her once more ! 

Aetius. where is Rome ?— In your marble pdaees ? 
Rome is where Romans aire. Where now are Romans ? 
The Roman for his country lived and died ; 
We live and die — wherefore none know ! — The Roman 
Went from the plough to triumphs. From defeat 
We to down ooudies fly ! — Codes his hand 
To ashes burnt; into tne yawning gulf 
Plunged Curtius ; Brutus slew a dierish'd father ; 
Cato in chains died free.— Why ? For the thought 
For which they lived I They lived indeed, and therefore 
They died !— We die, not having lived— 'tis easier. 

Axie. The wondrous heroes ! 

Aetius. Consul, think'st thou so? 
Might they, pertfaance, as scribes have served thy turn ^ 

Emp. Tht Roman people have indeed sunk low ! 

Aetius. Blame not the people ! If degenerate. 
They are but what you make them. Ev'n degen'rate. 
They still are Romans. And the troops— by God !— 
The troops are good and toive ! At Catalaunia 
The Huns perceived Aat I commanded Romans! 
The spark sleejM in the flint; but must be waken'd 
By steel, not wisps of straw. 

Herae^ Bold images I 

• • • • 

AeHus. Who here can boast of property ?— A crowd 
Of reveUing, corrupt, and titled idlers ; 
mashe lights that gutter but in swamps, 
Amonffst whom str^igth's a fable ! And is this 
The gUnrious country of the elder Romans? 
Great God ! when men yet caU'd thee Jupiter, 
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Like thee Rome wielded thunderbolts— On pardiiDent 
By scribblers now pourtray'd I 

Herae. So amongst us 
The discontented murmnr. 

Aetiu9. Lords of the East, 
Be ye content ! Yours the prerogative 
'Midst bad to be the worst And shall they help you^ 
Like cobwebs who're by Attila destroy 'd ? 
Much good may't do you, so I be exeused ! 

Emp. In our necessity wilt thou forsake us ? 

jletius. My laurels, eam'd with blood in many a fight. 
I'm not disposed to forfeit. 

Emp, Valentinian! 
(Jiide to her son.) Aetius deserts us, and we're lost ; 
Go thou, sue to thy slave— I cannot do't ! 

Vaien. Thou leave us ! 

Aetius. Mine ever gracious Emperor, 
I take permission to my patrimony, > 

At fair Frascati, to retire, and there. 
Like better men, will I pbnt cabbages. 
If laurels thrive not. Attila, my phymate, 
'When by his royal father Mundzuch I, 
A tender boy, was to Pannonia Uken 
As hostsge tor Rome's faith— to his youth's friend 



Attila wul not grudge a spot of eart& 
Where I of Boae'a cdeiiatr-n 



i cei eiii it f * **BMnr uream* 

Ai|^ FkQted I— I Mit doptir I 

MmmgOtmrtien. What fearml clamours ! 

Firetmrian Qficer {rushing tn.) The Gothic Legiona are in mutiny. 
And daim their pay, threatening to sack the towv! 

Falen. {clinging in diHress to the Empress.) Oh, mother ! 

Aetius {aside.) Glorious I 

QotMe Legionaries press in iumuUwmsly, 

Cfoths (authoritatively to Aetius.) General, our pay ! 

Aetius. Wherefore to me ?— Am I the army's chief? 

A Ooth. We know thee since the Catalaunian fight. 

Aetius. That is forgotten.— There's your Emperor. 

Ooths {surrounding Valentinian.) Emperor, our pay ! 

Emp. Consul! 

Avie. The treas'ry's empty. 

Qoths {presenting their spears to the Emperor and Empress.) Or pay, 
or death I 

Emperor and Empress. Woe's me ! 

Aetius {aside.) I am avenged ! 

{Aloud^ My fellow soldiers, think ye I would lie ? 

A Ooth. Thou knowest death ! — ^thou ly'st not I 

Aetius. Take this ring. 
Shew it my treasurer, and he will give you 
Pay for to-day.— 'Tis of my warlike gains 
The last, and leaves me naked as yourselves. 

Ooth. And for to-morrow ? 

Aetius. Will tbegradous Emperor—— 

Goth. Good !— Thou'rt a man !— To-morrow, if unpaid. 
We set the town on fire, and join the Huns. 

_ {They go off tumuUuousiy.) 

Emp. {wUhpair^ful effort, to Aetius.) I thank thee! 

Valen. Thou hast saved us !— Thou art ours 1 
Is it not 80 ? 

Aetius {laughing with scarcely disguised contempt.) Mine Emperor, the 
ruby, 
Thy crown's bright ornament, still is it there ? 

ralen. He laughs — he's reconciled-*he is pur own ! 
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Emp. Dare I beliete it ? 

AetiuM {iaughing akmd.) Emperor, odd or even ? 

Valen, £?en. 

AeiiuM (httughtUy.) No, odd. I've won. 

Vdlen. He plays ! — ^He joins ns ! 

Emp. Indeed r— Then Borne is free ! 

Fa/0i>. Rejoice, ye ^ves ! {Refains the Dancers,) 

The dance becomes more riotous— Leo suddenly appears. 
Courtiers (with an outcry.) The holy Bishop Leo ! 
Emp. (aside.) Most unseasonably ! 

Leo addresses to the dissolute Court a loutish sermon in the classical hex« 
ameter, resembling, in matter, though not in manner, A§tius's vituperative 
speeches. The Biuiop particularizes, as a breach of faith towards Attila, the 
continued detention of Honoria's inheritance, and ends by falling into the 
usual conversational measure, to say, as he retires. 

Thus speaks the Lord I — ^For me, I seek my cell. 

Many Courtiers. I shudder ! 

Emp. To such lengths is't come, Honoria, 
That for thine interests the Boman realm. 
Thine own ancestral house, must be destroy'd ? 

Hon. Oh, mother mine, I'm guiltlesa! 

j^mp. L^ the Princess 
To the state-prison. There mayst thou reflect. 
If Rome's eternal empire, for the sake 
Of thine inheritance, should be o'erthrown. 

Hon. (kneeiing to Falentinian.) Thou, mine Imperial brother !— 

Valen. {raising her courteous^.) Gracious sister, 
I love thee heartily I yet must fiiou go ; 
Such sacrifice the state diemands ! — {Aside to the Empress.) Was't right? 

Hon. (aside.) Bloody the wounds that hands of kindred deal ! 
Mine Attila !— Can wounds like mine e'er h^ ? {She is led qf.) 

Emp. Gro, serpent, at my bosom that wast reared. 
Thou whom I ever hated, I will tame thee I 

Vakn. I hate her too. Why must she always wis ^ 

Pretorian Officer (hurrying in.) The wndcr ott the tower announces 
troops 
Advancing— 'tis the Huns' vanguard. They flout us. 

All (except Aetms.) Jesu Mam ! 

Roman and Gothic Wofri&rs burst clamorously in. 

Warriors (tumultuously $o the Emperor and Empress.) Battle !— Give 
command, 
For instant battle l^-Eke we murder you ! 

Emp. (loudly and pathetically.) Bome is in danger ! hi your Bmpe-* 
ror^s name. 
Dictator I proclaim Bome's chiefest hero. 
The mightiest Aetius; and none 
Szeept himself, not ev'n the Emperor, 
In armj or in city shall bear sway ! — 
Give him thy sceptre. Emperor, and soon 
From his true hands thoult gloriously receive it. 

Valtn. (holding out his sceptre.) There ! 

Emp. Peace ! — Ye Bomans, long live our Dictator ! 

All (except Aetius.) Long may he live I 

Aetius (fuide, urith irrepressUie vehemence.) Dictator — I ?— One step. 
One arduous step remains, and all is won I 

i Aloud and authoritatively, having taken the sceptre from Falentinian.) 
am Dictator, Romans ! — You'll obey ! 
I now seek Attila, and on the morrow. 
If on the morrow he still lives, am with you ; 
Till then, be tranquil. — Death to mutineers ! 
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Murmurs amonget the Warriors, 
No words ! I lead yoo to a ncred battle ! 
Now, Romans, are ye strong, for I am with vou, 
Vict'ry with us !^The Heathen Monarch falb ! 
-—To me a precious sacrifice ! — But fall 
He must ! 

A Page (entering:) The Circus Gram c a- 

Faien. Thank God !—FafewelL 

{Hurries gaily cff^fittowei by many Courtiers.) 

Emp, Thy meaning; have I caujght? 

Aetius (aside.) Now, God forbid ! 

Herac, \aside.) He triumphs ! 

Emp, To m V chamber follow me ; 
Thou too, Amoassador. 

Aetius {to the Romans.'^ And you, begone I 

Hamans (as they go qff.) Rome and Aetius ! 

Aetius {calling afUr them.) Aetius and Rome ! 

Emp. (leading Aetius and Heraclius forward, signifioantly.) Prepared 
although ye be ibr manly deeds, 
'Tis woman who by wisdom best succeeds ! 
The serpent fattens on the tiger's spoils. 
Creeping unmark'd, till round his neck she coils. 

With this sweetly feminine speech her Migesty carries off the Kctator and 
Ambassador, and closes the Second Act 

The Third passes in Attila's camp near Rome, where the Huns are preparing 
to be rcTiewed, and Aetius arriving, thus soliloquizes :— 

Strong men select an otject of desire, 
A single objec^ staking cheorfulh' 
Life— every thing, to gain it. Why not friendship. 
That's but a toy ?— Perchance a dream— tt most. 
If of this Hun I've dreamt, he was to me 
More than all other beings ; what in youth 
Do we not dream ?— Often in dreams I've pnj'd ; 
Worship I therefore au^ht save mine own will? 
f And my will'a object, smce I've power to will. 
Has been the crown of Rome, and of the world. 
One only step remaiD*; take it I must 
Therefore, were I a Devil ?— No, friend Conscience I 
The Devil fell, because, with will infirm. 
He midway faltered,— he had else been God ! 
Away, delusire ju^lery of feeling ! 
My will is God.— The world endures but one. 
If Attik vrill yield— 'tis welll If not- 
Over his corse I dimb the throne I 

Heeaclius comes in hurriedly and timidly* 

Herac He's won! 

Aetius. Who? 

Herac. The Hun's Chamberlain. Rigoioe, my fri^ ! 

Aetius {aside.) Existed firiendship, were that soadow mors 
Than mine own fancy's viiion> I were sure 
Ashamed, and went away. 

Herac What mutter'st thou ? 

Aetius. Mine airy fiiend, thy story. 

Herac When I gave him 
The Empress' letter, he made diffieultiea ; 
But pound by pound when I weigh'd out the gold, 
Shewd in the background posts of honour coiurting 
His choice, it struck him that a native Roman— 
(Thou know'st he's a deserter to the Huns ?) 

Aetius. He ever was a scoundrel— that I know. 
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Herae. To the Imperial house was bound in fdith« 
In gratitude, and such lik e 

Aetius (aside.) Were that aught. 
Could he, whose nothingness is less than nothing, 
£v'n speak on't ? No, 'tis a mere dream. — Proceed. 

Herac. All is arranged. Our Chamberlain {vepareiiy 
With what the Empress sent him, the King's cup 
Against the mid-day meal. Sure is (he drug. 
But slow. We, ere it works, are safe in Rome, 
And the glad tidings shall at sunrise wake us,— 
Attila's dead ! 

Aetius (with a shri^) Is dead l^Aside, striking his breast.) Peace, re« 
Del, nothing ! 

AStius now threatens Heradius with death, if A ttila tastes the cup until he, 
AStius, gives the command, which command will depend upon the result of a 
private conference betwixt the former brothers in arms ; ana hurries off, when 
Attila's approach is announced, to strengthen himself for the interview. At« 
tila then appears, issuing orders and instructions relative to the storming of 
Rome next morning, and reproving and correcting all irregularities. The 
leaders disperse, and young Odoacer requests permission to storm with his 
single division. Attila smilingly asks his old preceptor. 

Mine Edecon, didst thou, in boyhood, ask 
The moon from heaven ? 

Edecon. No. The height I measured. 

Att. {to Odoacer.) And he became a hero. 

Odoacer. Father, mine— 

Att. In heroism are blent strength and reflection* 

Edecon. Like man and wife. 

Att. (sighing deeply,) No— not so. That is more. 

(Sinks into meditcUion* 

Odoacer. Thou'rt anger'd— Hear'st not ? 

Att, (recoiiecting himself.) Ave— dkbout thy work* 

Edecon {aside.) 'Tis stranze f 

Att. {aside.) Like man and wife.^-Ohj Ospira ! 

This sendmental fit lasts throughout the scene, not interfering, however, 
^th military preparations. Attila grants his favourite's request ; and, when 
he is gone, tells Edecon that in Odoacer they will have a worthy leader after 
his, Auila's, own death, an internal voice telling him that his son Irnak will 
not be his heir. 

The next scene shews us Hildeffunde embroidering, and Irnak making ar- 
rows, in Attila's tent. Attila joins them, plays with his son, and comments upon 
the Amazon's work, which, embodying the Empress's metaphor, represents a 
tiger rending a lion, and himself about to be destroyed by a serpent. After 
much enigmatical discussion, he saya, 

lis womanish— yet iust. Why throttles he 
Right's image— royal power ?— Thou hast done well. 

He then reverts to Hildegunde's tender nursing ; and upon recovering from 
an agony of feeling, into which she throws him by mentioning his having alain 
his brother in battle, proposes to marry her, as she resembles -Ospira -in kind* 
ncn. Hildegunde taka. 

Thou lov'dat her? 
Att. By her side I still wm happy. 
If that be love. A Bard of love wno sang. 
Said, 'Tis a lightnmg flash, that» cleft in twaln^ 
Kindles two hearts originally one. 
Uniting them in purifying dames. 
Such nres I never felt for Ospira. 

Nor for any one else, it should seem, unless it be Honoria, whom this Hua 

TOL. XZVI. NO. 9S.V1. U 
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Platonist has never seen. Of this shadowy rival he desires Hildegtmde not to 
be jealous, and she, hardly concealing her horrible joy, accepts his hand. The 
royal party sit down upon the ground, to breakfast out of a wooden bowlj when 
Byzantine Ambassadors are announced, at whose head appears our friend 'He« 
rsiclius. Attila neither changes his position^ nor interrupts his meal, during 
the audience, treating the Embassy with sovereign contempt. Aetius next en« 
ters, and is received with transport bv the friend of his youth. They are left 
alone at the request of Aetius ; who tnen impetuously urges Attila to renounce 
his designs against Rome. Attila observes that Aetius nimself had^ during 
their early companionship, invoked him to be 

Humanity's preserver, Rome's destroyer L 

Then did I swear unto the Gods and thee. 

My life, and all life's joys, to sacrifice. 

So to humanity I might procure 

Justice, and vengeance on the world's proud tyrant. 

I've kept mine oath. — Through twenty arduous years 

I've fought, not for myself, but for the world ! 

Before me flew the lightning of those Gods 

Whom Roman arrogance exasperated ! 

To the oppress'd have I been an avenger, 

A rigid judge to the degenerate, 

AVho view the rising or the setting sun. 

What it has coat me — Let that pass !— Enough ! 

J am, and I remain, the Scourge of God. 

• • • « • 

Aetius. Renounce the dreams of boyhood ! Thou and I, 
We are the world. What else so terms itself 
Is but our stage. Mankind are puppets — Virtue, 
Duty, — they are tinsel gauds ! The earth is large^ 
For both sufiicient^— What thou hast retain, 
(Already thou hast much) — leave me the rest 
That, by the God within me, I must have ! 

Att. Mine own Aetius, fearfully ill 
Art thou \ — But now no more. It is high noon. 
Those Byzantines, though wretches, are my guests. 
And for them is the hospitable banquet 
Prepared. Partake our meal. A temperate cup. 
In friendship quaff'd, will to ourselves restore us. 

Aetius, Could I still love, it were thyself; and yet— 
Smile not — thyself, too, I could murder ! 

Att. Boys, 
We laugh d at fears ; and shall I, as a man. 
Tremble at phantoms ? — To the banquet, come ! 

Aetius {falling at Attila's feet.) Attila, here I lie ! Clasping thy knees, 
I here implore— not the world's conqueror-— 
My brother, on the brink of the abyss ! 
Another step — Eternity divides us ! 
To kneel thus, it is more than thousand battles. 
And had I owed thee worlds, we now were quits. 
By all our youthful dreams do I adjure thee. 
Give me Rome's freedom, and divide the globe f 

Attila remains unmoved, and leads the way to the Banquet* hall. As Aetius 
is following, Heraclius joins him, and whispers. 

Hast thou decided, friend ? 
Aetius. Give him the cup ! 

The next scene is in the Banquet-hall, where the Burgundian Virgins chant 
choral lamentations, whilst their Princess deliberates whether she shall, by 
suffering Attila to drink of the poisoned bowl, the mixing of which she has 
detected, forfeit the joy of muxxlering him herself upon tneir wedding nig^t. 
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Attila 8000 enters with his guests— they tske their pkoes, and the Chomsses of 
DniidsandofVirginssingalternately during the repast. Attila presents Ae« 
tins, as the Mend of his jouth, to Hildegunde^ who starts up, exclaiming to 
herself^ 

Excellent !— I preserye him ; he destroys 
His firkBd-4hat sm I add ID his aeeount ;— 
Then, on the ruins of the Gods' own city,— 
Ravaged by him— ^the wedding night— 

AU. What now? 

HiitL {cahnly returning.) Nothing— 'Tis sultry. 

Att. Let the grape's juice cool us ; 
The bowl ! 

AeHu»{<uide to Attiia, with earnest and agonized affection,) Mine kU 
tila, give me Rome's freedom I 

AU. Thou ravest !— Set down the gobletp— Tremfblest diou ? 

Chamberlain. I— ^ran so hastily<«»that 

Jmak (shridcing.) Oh ! 

AU. My boy ! 

Jm. My mother O spi ra— methougfat ^e calFd. 

AU. Thou visionary ! — ^Music— give us music ! 
{Chorue of Virgine sing piaintiveiy to the merry eound-o/tho home.) 
And even in the goblet, Uiat sparkling invites. 
Resounds the dr^ rustling that mortals affrights. 
The rustling of death's darksome wing s 

Att Be hush'd— Guests, to your welfare ! 

HikL (snatching the cup.) Hold ! 'Tis poison ! 

Att. {grasping his sword.) Poison ? 

HUd. Those Greeks, and he thy youth's bved friend^ 
Biingled it in thy wine ! 

AU. (with hitter horror.) Aetius ! 

Aetius {calmiy.) I knew th' attempt— Thou'rt free to slay me. 

AU. {rushes on him with his drawn sword, then turns loathingfy away.) 
Hah I 

BUd. Canst thou still hesiUte ? 

Huns (astonished at AttHa's hesitation.) So vile a traitor ! 

/m. Father, 'twas Ospira preserved thee. 

Att. Thanks. 
Thou, boy, restorest me to myself.— (7b Aetius.) Depart ! 
The rights of hospitality are sacred. 
To-morrow, on the battle-field, I'll find thee. 
And on thy head avenge — ^no— not myself. 
But outraged human nature ! — ( To the Greeks.) Yon begone. 
Lest my pure house your very sight profane ! 

HikL (aside.) Curse on'tl 

Huns. Unpunish'd ? 

AU. Murmur not— I've spoken ; 
He dies who with their blood defiles himself I 
i [[Aetius and the Geb£KS go out in confusion, Attila addresses 

the Hums. 
He was the best of all the snaky brood. 
Friend of my youth, yet he my life beUray'd ! 
llie Dragon speeds to crush Rome's haughu mood ; 
God and down* trampled Justice be our aid! 

The Fourth Act opens with Attila's night*bivouac before Rome, which is to 
be attacked at dawn. The Druid Chorus chant preparatory hymns ; the War« 
riors are impatient for morning; Hilde^unde, tne devoted ally of Uie Powers 
of Darkness, shrinks from the coming lipht, even whilst panUns; for the blood 
it promises ; and Attila, as usual, moralises sentimentally. At length the sua 
riws ; Attila receives Wodan's sword from the Druids^ and harangues hi 
troops, endibg thus: 
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See, from diihonour'd Rome her eagles fly ! 
Forward to victory — There stands our goal ! 

The Army (xinth frightfuliy savage pathos,) Romef Home! Rome! 

Woe to thee, woe to thee, Rome ! 
Odoacer. The song of battle i . 

AH. Be your battle cry, 
Honoria and the Scourge 1 

The Army. Honoria and the Scourge 1 

Chorus of Druids and Virgins, See Death, how lie hurrying rides ! 
The venom'd arrow he guides ! 
For prey he watches the battle! 
Hark ! hark ! to his (quiver's rattle t 
What roars he in yelling cry ? 
Misery ! Misery ! 

{^During the S9ng, the Army marches cff,) 

The second scene passes in Rome upon the Aventine Hill» Upon its sum* 
mit kneels Leo in episcopal array, attended by two Deacons, who support his 
arms, whilst he prays fervently. About the hill are the Court and the people, 
in penitential garb ; Honoria looks on from her prison window, and a Waraer 
from a watch-tower reports the progress of the battle. We have no room for 
the contemptible despair of the Court, for the enthusiasm of Honoria, and the 
energetic piety of the Prelate, however well painted. Suffice it to say, that 
when the Warder proclaims the defeat total and irremediable, Leo, as if in« 
spired, annoihices bis determination to meet the victorious Hun, upon condi* 
tion that Honoria is instantly released and installed in her principality. He 
is of course obeyed. 

We are now transported to the field of battle, where the first combatant we 
meet with, is one whom we should not have sought amidst broils and blood- 
shed—our broad and worthy acquaintance, Avienus. We extract his rencontre 
with Valamir for its singularity i 

Avie. That thrust was false ! 

Vai. 'Twas truly aimed I • 

Avie. Forbear! (Faiis.) 

Fat. He's settled. Follow now the other dogs ! {Hurries off.) 

Aeie. Curst chance ! to die by a false thrust in qvuirte 1 
Had> but the hit been regular ! — You slaves. 
My body I commit to God ! Convey 
My soul— I mean my body, to Faretri, 
To my kind aunt. Crumple not so my robe. {Dies.) 

The next duel is between Atiila and the Ravenna Knight. The latter it 
duin, and expires, saying — 

Attila ! by thy hand I fiill ! How blest ! 
. Alt. Depart in peacel Were Rome like thee, I'd do so. 

Aetius now enters, and after a momentary struggle with his better feelings, 
attacks Attila. Heraclius, flying from the conquering Huns, sees the cofiba- 
tants, and exclaims, 

Aetius and Attila ! — Here, friends. 
Assist me ! I will slay him from bcihind. 
Hiid. Scorpion ! wouldst rob the serpent of his prey ! 

With these words the Amazon kills amongst the enemy. He is killed by 
the Ambassador. Attila ciiHarms Ae- Odoacer. All resistance is now over, 
tiu8,but, despite Hildegunde'sreraon- but Attila's advance upon Rome is 
strances, refuses to take his life, and stayed by an ecclesiastical procession, 
leaves him. Aetius stands an instant ushering in our Papal Saint, borne hf 
overwhelmed with »hame ; then, in priests upon a sort of platform, where- 
imitation of the ancient Dedi, devotes on he appears in pontifical rolendovr, 
himself to the infernal deities, covers kneeling before an altar. Lee, who 
iiiB head ¥rith his nantle, and niahei aeema to be externallf 
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ynHtk internal hisplratlon, discourses 
to Attila, first in the terza rima of the 
Italians, and then in an irreguTar lyri* 
ad measure, upon the sins of Rome, 
the judgments of God, and the duty 
of shewing mercy. He then announ- 
ces the entire suhmission of the Impe« 
rial Court, adding, that whilst Attila 
is making up his mind, he will go to 
meditate amongst the dead bodies. He 
is borne off, as he was brought in, with 
psalm-singing. Hildegunde, to whom, 
as the slave of Darkness, Christianity 
is as intolerable as the sun's rays, and 
who has lain half fainting in her vir- 
gins' arms whilst Leo spoke, now starts 
up, draws her sword, and pursues the 
holy bishop to murder him. Attila 
remains in deep deliberation. It seems 
that a gigantic and terrific phantom 
had appeared to him during Leo's sa- 
cerdotal exhortation, and continues to 
overawe his spirit, and lame his arm, 
so long as his reflections preserve a 
hostile tendency ; vanishing when in a 
Sestina — ^like Leo and Honoria, Attila 
has a prophetic taste for Italian mea- 
sures—he determines to spare Rome. 
The Pope, who had, meanwhile — as 
we learn from the description of the 
Pagan Huns— 'been celebrating the sa- 
crament of the Eucharist, is now re- 
called, and Attila consents to spare 
Rome upon terms, which, however 
humiliating, are only calculated to 
compel the observance of faith and 
justice. Leo agrees to every thing, and 
is going, when Hildegiinde is brought 
in fainting. She had been struck to 
the earth in convulsions by the mere 
aspect o^ the sacred chalice, when 
about to stab the Pontiff. Attila la- 
ments her dangerous state, whereupon 
the Saint, touching her brow with the 
same miraculous vessel that had felled 
her, and exorcising the foul fiend that 
possesses her, recalls her, not only to 
life, but to her natural feelings. She 
now refuses to wed Attila, professes 
her aversion for him, bursts into tears, 
and finally declares herself sleepy. Her 
virgins, delighted at these favourable 
symptoms, lead her away to a place of 
rest ; whilst the Hun King, who looks 
upon her words as delirious ravings, 
pives notice of his intention of marry- 
ing her in the evening, and marching 
against Byzantium in the morning. 

The Fifth Act finds Hildrgunde 
asleep, with her train watching her 
slumbers. She awakes mild and calm, 
but teemiugly fc^rgetful of her miifori* 
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tunes. The mention of her approach- 
ing marriage with Attila revives her 
recollectbn ; and in embracing one of 
her virgins, the sister of her affianced 
Walter, she discovers under her robe 
a blood-stained axe, the instrument 
of death to the object of sisterly and 
of bridal love. The sight exciting 
anew her thirst of vengeance, she falls 
again into vassallage to the powers of 
Darkness. She is attired for the nup- 
tial ceremony, and led off to the altar* 
We then return to Rome, where we 
find Honoria in a convent ; her £m« 
press Mother having, upon the newt 
of Attila's proposed departure, com« 

Eelled her to take the veil. Leo visits 
er in her cell. 

Our wish has been to give specimens 
of the language of so important a per- 
sonage in the Drama as this sainted 
Pope ; but it has been constantly re- 
pressed, either by the — to us — incom- 
prehensible character of his mystic 
strain, or by a strong sense of pronine- 
ness in mingling, as the Germans do, 
the most sacred subjects with the bu- 
siness of the stage. Of the present 
scene suffice it to say, that he offers to 
dissolve Honoria's compulsory vows ; 
that she, who had whilst alone bitter- 
ly bewailed her lot, now freely chooses 
to be a nun ; and that he, rejoicing in 
her determination, hurries her away 
by secret subterranean passages to At- 
tila's tent, there to be united in all 
purity to the Hun King, of whose 
earthly union with another woman he 
informs her. 

To that tent we ourselves precede 
the Holy Bishop and the Royal Nun, 
to witness the close of the nuptial ce- 
remony. Many ill omens alarm the 
Huns, who would fain prevent or defer 
the marriage ; but Attila only laughs 
at their superstitious fears. Odoacer 
brings word that a Roman deserter has 
come in with a report of the murder 
of the Hun captives in Rome, and of 
the imprisonment of Honoria. Attila 
disbelieves the tale of a deserter, and 
disinisses the assembly. Odoacer and 
he part with such boding words, as 
clearly point out in this favourite pupil 
the destined completer of Attila s la- 
bours. But the name of Honoria has 
revived Attila's Platonic passion for 
that princess, and he sinks into a re'» 
verU that some brides mi|(ht not have 
deemed very flattering. Hildegunde, 
however, takes it kindly^ sends Imiik 
to bed^ and sings her bridegroom to 
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sleep withalullaby,the words of which 
are not of a peculiarly lulling or sooth- 
ing nature. We imagine Attila's ah- 
Btraction prevents his understandinjg; 
them, for he falls asleep under their 
influence. Hildegunde is then hasten- 
ing away to murder Imak, when her 
ateps are arrested by the entrance of 
Leo and Honoria. His Holiness ex- 
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horts her to shun Uie torments of hsU, 
but ofibrs no other oppontion to her 
sanguinary purposes ; which she, dis- 
regarding his words, proceeds to exe« 
cute, and goes into an inner tent, to 
begin with her step-son. Leo then re« 
minds Honoria that she is not to ie« 
veal herself, telling her. 



Then when thy heart seems breaking with despair. 
Shall joy be bom to thee ; 



Mvid waking AttUa, exhorts him to kill 
Hildegunde in order to save her soul, 
orat least, when it is too late for that — 
Imak's murder bein^ probably perpe- 
trated — to preserve his own life. Attila 
resolutely refuses to commit a crime 
upon any consideration; whereupon 
the Prelate lauds his determination, 
assures him of the consequent forgive- 
ness of his sins, and announces his 
immediate assassination. Attila is 
shocked to learn that he is not to die 
gloriously in battle, but consoles him- 
self bv prophesying the rise of a young- 
er ana better age — the middle ages, we 
presume^ fVom his ashes. Leo now 
unveils Honoria, when she and Atdla 
respectivelv recognising the unknown 
object of their mutual love, rush into 
each other's arms ; and the eood Pope 
observing, in the language of the Hun 
Bard, that one for eternity shall be 
made one, joins their hands, — thus so- 



lemnizing the spiritual and mysterious 
wedding of a Christiui nun with a 
married heathen. What all parties say 
upon the occasion is far beyond our 
powers of translation ; nor do we ap- 
prehend that the English reader would 
be greatly edified thereby, could it be 
rendered intelligible to him. Indeedf 
we are not without a suspidon, that a 
matter-of-fact disposition may for some 
time past have been wondering why 
Leo, having arrived in time, does not 
alarm the Huns and prevent mischief. 
But such business-like proceedings are 
none of our Saint's concerns. On the 
contrary, he seems to be of opinion 
that most works of love are to be ob- 
tained by suffering things to take their 
course ; and of the efficacy of love, he 
has prodiflious and mystical notions. 
Accordingly he spends the time ia 
asking Attila of Honoria— 



Dost thou know her ? 
Att, (joyfutty,) She is Death ! 

Leo (to Honoria, shewing Attila,) Know'st thou him ? 
Hon. (in raptures.) Morn's balmy Inreath ! 



Then being perfectly satisfied, upon 
the re-entrance of Hildegunde drag- 
ging in the murdered Imak with one 
hand, and brandishing her bloody axe 
with the other, Leo leads Honoria to 
one side, where they kneel, singing 
Hallelujahs, whilst the revengefiu 
Burgundian kills Attila as he embra- 
ces his son's corse. The Hunnish por- 
tion of the dramatis persona now 
rush in, with exclamaticms of horror 



and menaces of vengeance. Hilde- 
gunde calmly proclaims herself the 
murderess, and prevents the torments 
with which she is threatened by fall- 
ing upon her own sword. This action 
rouses Leo from his private devotions, 
and we shall insert, at all risks, his 
extraordinarv dialogue with the mur- 
derous suicide. Bending over her, he 
anxiously asks. 



Lov'st thou thy Walter ? 
Hild. (in conimlsions.) Who is he? The light 
And thee I curse! 
Leo, (touching her brow with the chaJiee.) Sphrit of Night, avaunt ! 

(She sighs heavily, raises her head, and sinks again, but without 
convulsions.) 

Lov'st thou thy Walter ? 
Hild. (faintly.) Love him ? Yes, for ever ! 
Isco, Go to thv punishment ! 'Midst hell's worst gk>w 
Shall love refiresoingly upon thee flow ! 

( Hildegunde smiles paittfuUy, and A'«^) 
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HwM. The monster dies ! 

Leo. (closing her eyei and Atlila's, 
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Odoaoer is now elected King, and 
deelares his intention of propitiating 
Attila's ghost by the destruction of 
Rome. Leo, perfectly contented with 
what he has achieyed, interferes no 
farther for the protection of the guilty 
court and city, but retires with Ho- 
noria^ whom ne dismisses to her cell. 



,) Praise be to light ! she loves ! 

whilst he himself hastens to resume 
his pastoral duties This marvellous 
Trsgedy concludes with a sort of duet 
chorus, performed on the one part by 
the Druids and Burgundian Virgins, 
and on the other, by a cloud full of 
unseen spirits singing Hallelujah ! 



CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH. 



' Thi intellectual organization and 
character of the French, is one of the 
simplest and most homogeneous in 
Europe. Quick sensibility, superficial 
observation, clever thinking, and vivid 
passion, at once agree, and easily ac- 
count for whatever we observe in the 
character of this people. 

From quick sensibdity, more or less 
excited by passion, shomd spring love 
of novelty and of variety. Certain it 
is, that Cssar could not have more 
accurately characterised the French of 
the present day, than by the '' cupidi 
novarum rerum" which he applied to 
their ancestors. It is not necessary 
either to vindicate or to illustrate the 
justice of this fundamental character- 
istic; it is acknowledged by the French 
themselves. 

The rapid pursuit of novelty and of 
-variety must as inevitably produce le- 
vity, inconstancy, and fickleness ; and 
these circumstances are so well known 
in the character of the French, as not 
to admit of dispute. 

By such elements, moreover, it is 
obvious that the more advanced intel- 
lectual processes must be proportion- 
ally affected. Hence observation 
ahould be superficial, careless, and ir- 
regular. Hence reasoning should be 
clever, shallow, and inconsistent. 

It is in fact owing to this, that, in 
■dence, French works are in general 
less to be trusted to than English and 
German ones; while at the same time, 
owing to another faculty of French 
mind, they set out with and maintain 
incomparably higher pretensions; and 
that with sudi plausibility, that the 
reader goes eagerly on in expectation 
of great Uiings ; and it is not till he 
has closed the volume, that he begins 
to find out, first, that the work does 
not contain quite so mudi as he ex- 
pected ; and, nexty that it would be 



difiScult to say what precise addition 
he has made to his knowledge by read- 
ing it. 

It is equally owing to this, that, in 
the arts, while French productions dis- 
play resource, ingenuity, and dexte- 
rity, they at the same time shew a 
striking want of the sense of fitness, 
and are unfinished and flimsy. Such, 
in the cities of France, is remarkably 
the case with whatever regards furni- 
ture and decoration, while the produc- 
tions of cookery are at once impr^na« 
ted with filth, and admirably cal(^- 
ted to conceal it. In the country, 
affain, with a climate superior to that 
of England, there is everywhere to be 
seen open fields, later harvests, com 
full of weeds, and inferior grain. 

I have said that, with this quick 
sensibility and clever thinking, the 
passions are vivid ; and this leads to 
the portion of French character which, 
if not the most important, is at least 
Uie most striking. 

It is evident tnat, under these cir- 
cumstances, the gratifications of the 
passions will be as numerous as ouick 
sensibility, and as ingenious as clever 
thinking, can procure them. All of 
them, however, may be reduced to the 
following heads: the gratifications that 
are inherent in this temperament it- 
self, and those which it can derive 
from external sympathy and approba- 
tion — from vanity. 

As to the first of these gratifications, 
the French derive from their own tem- 
perament the most amiable cheerful- 
ness and gaiety, as well as love of 
amusement ; and it is under this ca- 
tegory that should be noticed that taste 
which they everywhere and so honour- 
ably shew for the elegancies of sculp- 
ture and painting. 

The gratification derived fVom va- 
nity is the most conspicuous of all 
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French inclulgences. In such a tern* 
perament as the French^ this involyes 
•liomany corresponding consequences. 

Vanity thus implies the conscious- 
ness of being observed, and it requires 
display and noise^ theatrical confidence 
and pretension. Accordtoglyj no class 
Af Frenchmen are exempt from^ these. 

To take the lowest class. — Who has 
not, eyen on entering France, seen one 
driver of the diligence draw up his 
naked, dirty, and perhaps wet limbs, 
from the monstrous jack boots of the 
establishment, that another might in« 
troduce his in similar condition, while 
DOth, however, wore an embroidered 
jacket and an artificial queue, and had 
perhaps a pocketful of flour to strew 
over his head before entering a village, 
where the incessant cric-crae of his 
whip was sure to call out the rustic 
damsels? 

To take a higher class. — Who ever 
observed two Frenchmen talk for a 
moment, even in the public streets, of 
whom each did not theatrically adjust 
himself so as to appear to the utmost 
advantage to every eye that could over« 
look him ? This theatrical adjustment 
accompanies a Frenchman through 
life; and I verily believe, that no 
Frenchman, even at the foot of the 
gallows, or with the rope around his 
neck, ever forgot the previous adjust- 
ment of his toes, accompanied by a 
'* soupir pour son amie, ' or " pour 
la patrie." 

Most English and Scottish gentle- 
men — (I speak not of the Irish, as they 
have a taste for female ugliness) — most 
English gentlemen, who are above be- 
ing taken by superficial pretension, are 
aware of the almost universal ugliness 
of Frenchwomen; — the hard, sharp, 
and wrinkled face, the greenish dark 
complexion, the hair on the upper lip, 
the lioarse voice, the almost bestial 
expansion of the lower ribs to contain 
enormous viscera. Now, the combi- 
nation of this with extreme vanity, 
elicits the roost curious consequences. 
Instead of moderating affectation, it 
only inspires a desperate ingenuity in 
the invention of new fashions ; for of 
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these, diis strange combinafion of cir* 
cumstances is the real origin.* 
. Even the mode of walking in France 
has more than one relation to vanity— 
not merely because the rise on the toes, 
the writhing of the figure, and the |»a« 
valytie shake of every member, are in* 
spired by that sentiment, bui because 
being, fVom a curious and accidental 
circumstance, the very worst mode of 
walking, it is vainly vaunted as the 
most graceful ; while the women of 
France reprobate the natural walk of 
those of England aa masculine or mi- 
litary, because in precession the foot 
is thrown directly forward, instead of 
being curiously drawn upward, &c 
&c. This being a point of some in-i 
terest to ladies, I beg to illustrate it at 
some length. 

Having been acquainted with an old 
French gentleman in England, and 
being afterwards on a visit to Paris, I 
one day thought I saw him approach- 
ing the hotel where I happened to re- 
side. A certain gait and air, which I 
had not hitherto analyzed, convinced 
me I was right ; and I expressed my 
satisfaction on this account to the 
friend who was beside me at the time, 
and who similarly recognised and ex- 
pected him. We were dissppointed, 
nowevf r, as he did not call. This dis- 
appointment occurred again and again, 
until we began to suspect, and at last 
actually discovered, that there were se- 
veral old gentlemen in Paris who had 
a similar gait and air. 

This struck me as odd enough ; but 
still no reason for it occurred to me. 
Going, however, one day to a cond- 
derabie distance through the streets of 
Paris to see some troops arriving from 
Spain, and walking, as Englidimen 
generally walk, without much regard 
to the inequalities of the pavtment, I 
found, on my return, that I was un- 
accountably fatigued. A little reflec- 
tion led me to the cause of this, in the 
extraordinary irregularity of the Pa- 
risian pavement ; for the stones being 
large, worn away on every side, and 

Erominent in the middle, every step I 
ad taken falling sometimes high and 



* The difference between French and English tMte in dress is very remarkable. Even 
whcn^ EogliBhwomeB take a hint from French contrivancea, they endeavour to be more 
natural, modest, and clasaicaL As to male dress, an English gentleman always desires 
hit tailor to avoid the extremes of fashion ; and, as his dress is grave and manly, it is 
generally followed throughout Europcb 
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feometimes low, had shook roe in such 
« way, that though I did not much 
observe it at the time^ its eflfects were 
ytrj perceptible. 

I now b^gan to imagine, that all this 
night have something to do with the 
peculiar walk and air of mv old friend ; 
and, on looking more closely, I thought 
I could see that almost all old gentle- 
men^ as well as old ladies, and even 
many young ones, had some degree of 
the very same peculiarity. This I now 
inspected to result from some contri- 
vance on their part, to obviate the in- 
conveniences arising from the irregu- 
larity of the pavement. 

Observing now with additional care, 
I at once found my suspicion com- 
pletely verified, and was able to detect 
the contrivance employed. 

This commences by picking the 
steps. In order to do wis in the best 
manner, it is necessary to pick only 
with one foot ; that is, to advance al- 
ways the same fool, and let the other 
only follow it up. If one attempt, on 
the contrary, to pick with both feet^ 
it causes a considerable rotating of the 
body, which, in a long walk so per- 
formed, becomes fatiguing. The Pari- 
sians accordingly pick wiui the strong- 
er — the right foot. 

A little reflection will shew, that, 
in thus picking with one foot, they 
must not only turn the right toe pro- 
portionally in, but must turn the whole 
of the right side proportionally for- 
ward, and in some measure advance 
laterally. 

Even this, however, is not enough : 
as the hollows between the projecting 
centres of the stones are considerable, 
and as these are generally filled with 
mud, it is necessary to avoid bespat- 
tering oneself. Tins the Parisians ef- 
fect by holding the knee and ankle 
jointa slightly bent, but rather stiflT, 
while they spring slightly sideways, 
from one stone to another. 

Nothing can be more amusing than 
this mode of progression, when one is 
once prepared to observe it. The read- 
er may atsily figure to himself a party 
setting out in this way, — all having 
the right leg advancing, the right toe 
turned in, and the right side turned 
fSorward,— all having the knee and 
ankle joinu slightly bent, but rather 
fttiflT, and in a sort of springy state, — 
and all advancing, in some measure, 
sidtrways, — but, owing to the different 
length of limb| some seeming to hop^ 



and others to hobble akmg. Itiareal- 
\j a good deal like the walking of 
mrds. 

The efiect of this habitual mode q£ 
pvogression is such, that, in old per« 
SOBS, the whole bodv seems irremedi- 
ably twisted, and the stifibr woollen 
clothes of the men evidently partake 
of this twist; the right side of the 
neck of the coat is brought quite in 
front, and even the hat has always 
-some corresponding, but curious and 
indescribable curves. So irretrievably 
is everv thing imnressed with this 
twist, tnat one would almost imagine 
that the clothes, if detached from the 
owner, would by some sort of instinct 
stand in the owner's attitude. 

This, then, is the Parisian mode of 
walking, which is so highly vaunted 
by the French, which French vanity 
has converted into an exquisite accom* 

Elishment, and which all who have not 
ad the felicity of being bom in Paris^ 
may despair of even imitating. 

Frencn dancing is equally connect- 
ed with vanity. It has the mere merit 
of clear execution, and stands in the 
same relation to some Neapolitan and 
Andalusian dancing, that German 
arithmetical harmony does to graceful 
lulian melody. French dancing, in 
shor^ is destitute of feeling and esm 
pression. You perpetually discover in 
it the lateral twist and the sideway 
hop of their street-walking, accom- 
panied only with a languishing bend 
of the neck in the opposite direction, 
and an afiected elevation and flexure 
of the arm ; and these, Kke all other 
attitudes, stiffly and invariably repro- 
duced in preciselv the same parts of 
the figure, till at last you can infolli- 
bly predict their assumption, and are 
disgusted by their formality and same- 
ness. In every thing, indeed, French 
elegance and grace are full of manner- 
ism. 

All these, however, are the most 
innocent efll;cts of vanity, which can- 
not be thus always gratified without 
interfering with the convenience, the 
pleasure, or the tastes of others. Va- 
nity sometimes requires familiarity, 
and, while blunting the sense of pro- 
priety, it produces boaating, imperti- 
nence, indelicacy. 

This, joined to preceding causes, 
induces the sacrifice of every thing 
for exhibition, and gives a character 
of contradictiveness to the exhibition 
itidf. Hence, in every case, the mix- 
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ture of dirt aiid meto&eM with ^^- 
pense and splendour. 

Hence the French have no idea of 
"^tiiremeftt Hente their bedrooms 
are made to reoeiye company. Hence. 
4>n ordinary occasions, the lady will 
dress behind the curtain of the bed, 
rwhile a gentleman sitting in the room 
•can easily tell every act she is per* 
forming ; and hence, while the day of 
fete exhibits the walls festooned with 
^oses and a drapery of silk, or lace 
thrown over the beds, the clumsy deal 
table may make a ludicrous contrast 
•with the former, and the discoloured 
bed-linen a distrusting one with the 
latter. 

To this cause must also be ascribed 
' tfae'number of restaurateurs, cafes, li- 
terary eodetiea, institutes, libraries, 
«nd museums, as well as the splen- 
dour of their establishments, and the 
^irty passages and scenes you must 
4>ften encounter to enter them. Hence 
too, even in their finest theatres, the 
passages to the boxes present dirty 
and cracked payements of brick, and 
'their doors are opened by a few such 
old women as may be seen gathering 
stones or weeds from a field in Eng- 
land. 

Who, in fine, is ignorant that this 
vanity, if it can but gain a decoration 
or trifling favour, easily bribra one- 
fburth of the population of France to 
be spies orer the rest, so that the por- 
•tert of every house, and almost every 
tervant in it, are in the pay of the po- 
'lice ? The most distinguished Libe- 
Tal in France, indeed, informed the 
writer, that every servant in his house 
'was in that pay ; and that he happen- 
ed then to have learned the sum his 
'Coachman received, but that he should 
not change him, as he might get a 
' worse, and had little chance of getting 
abetter. 

Vanity, in fact, is forgot in France 
only when the natural voracity of the 
people predominates. The dinner scene 
IS one of absolute horror ; and no- 
thing is, perhaps, more ridiculous 
than that, while Frenchmen are asto- 
nished at the cleanliness and elegance 
with which Englishmen eat, a recent 
writer should have aflfected to instruct 
his countrymen to imitate the utter 
confusion, the awkwardness, and the 
tUrtineas of a French dinner.^ 



It is not, however, on this occasion 
only that French dirtiness is remark* 
able. As to egesta as well as ingesta, 
they seem, both in speech and prac- 
tice, to cultivate a familiarity with 
Hastiness. A Frenchwoman will un- 
scrupulously describe the state of her 
secretions and excretions, in such a 
way as to make an Englishman blush, 
or to shock and disgust him. 

But 1 have done with the subject 
of vanity. Rtflection will shew, that 
this sentiment cannot procure its gra- 
tification, without granting something 
in return. It is politeness, according- 
ly, which in France is the price paid 
for this indulgence. It thus happily 
produces some good efl^ts. The low- 
er classes in France are in consequence 
surprisingly polished and conversable ; 
and the dirty carter, or the ragged 
porter, if a barrow-woman or basket- 
woman stand in his way, permitting 
no haste to derange the most scrupu- 
lous punctilio, will lift his cocked hat, 
and solicit the honour of being ,p^« 
mitted to pass. 

By some it has hesan said that the 
politeness of the French is carried at 
times " to excess ;" while others con- 
tend, that it is far better this should 
be the case, than that there should ex- 
ist the brutal behaviour which is of- 
ten exhibited by the lowest classes ia 
England. I should be inclined less 
scrupulously to agree with the latter, 
but for the following considerations. 

The forms of politeness are intend- 
ed as the signs ot respectful and bene- 
volent feeling. It is evidently worse 
that the sign should exist without the 
feeling, than the feeling without the 
sign. Real politeness, indeed, may 
be said to consist in doif^ that whicn 
forms profess. Now, i^ this respect, 
the English are indisputably superior : 
they do more, and say less. In France, 
on the contrary, saving is a substitute 
for doing : and doing is unnecessary. 
There is there an eternal divorce be- 
tween external signs and internal feel- 
ings. Assuredly, there can be no 
state of manners less favourable to 
candour and generosity. 

The same observations apply to the 
perpetual affectation of sentiment in 
France, where its reality has the Bks« 
derest possible existence. 

So much for politeness as the prioe 



* The French use of forks, napkins, &c really requires some notice. A French gen. 
tleman, in adjusting himself at his coarse deal table and shabby doth, does not hesU 
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paidforthe indalgenoeof vanity among 
men generally considered. — ^A similar 
•rrangementy or tariff, is entered into 
between the sexes. I fear I must con« 
nder their mutual indulgence in France 
chiefly in this light; for, however 
women may he the objects d gallantry 
in that country, the confidence is not 
more remarkable than the carelessness 
with which they are treated in the most 
essential particulars. 

As to food, women in England live 
in all respects as well as men, and the 
indulgence of their taste is an object 
0f much oonsid^ation. In France, on 
-the contrary, the husband daily walks 
to the restaurateur's, and regales him- 
.aelf as well as he can ; but if mean- 
. while vou enter his house, you may 

rbamy find his wife and children 
ing on a little soup made with lard 
and vegetables, or a few cakes toasted 
on the stove, and a glass of sour wine 
'mixed with water. The house indeed 
contains few articles fit either for cook- 
ing or presenting a dinner. As a re- 
wm, however, for the wife's domestic 
duties, she is perhaps indulged with a 
dinner at therestaurateur'son aSunday. 
As to clothing, women in England 
.are generally better dressed than men ; 
and one is perpetuallv struck by ob« 
serving, even among the lowest class- 
ea, very common-looking men accom- 
panied by good* looking, cleanly, and 
well-dressed women. In France, on 
the contrary, one is as often surprised 
-to see gentlemen walking arm in arm 
with women whom, from their sombre. 
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but in colour strongly contrasted, and 
therefore dirt-conceidmg,woollen dress* 
es, one takes to be their servants. Aa 
a reward also for this sort of privation, 
the wife is indulged with a gauze dress 
covered with tinsel, such as our itine-i 
rant actresses display at a fair ; with 
which she occasionally appears at an 
evening party. In Englana, theiden* 
tity of a woman of any rank may at 
all hours be discovered by her exter* 
nal appearance. In Fruioe, this is 
scarcely possible : she passes from the 
dinginess and dirtiness of a grub du« 
ring the day, not through any inter* 
mediate state, but at once, to the gUt* 
ter and glare of a butterfly at night. 

Notwithstanding all this, the liberty 
of Frenchwomen is highly favourable 
to virtue. There is in France nonei^ 
that cunning cant of male morality, 
the falsehood and impertinence of 
which are perpetual bribes to the out- 
witting of it. There is there none ol 
that basescandal which is thus brought 
into being by men, and which every 
woman is ready to pour out upon each, 
in all its bitterness and malignity. 
There, the attentions of gallantry ne« 
cessarily occupy the time, and oonse* 
auently take the place, of licentious in- 
dulgence. There the relation of the 
sexes is as free as the most enlighten- 
ed and the most generous could wish. 

I make this declaration in face of 
vulgar English prejudice, not only be* 
cause justice demands it, but beciuse 
it is a proof, that, however severe seme 
of the preceding stricturei^ they axe 



' tate to fix a napkin about his neck, in sudi a manner as to protect his clothes in front 
against the ceruinty of being bespatteied by his mode of eating. An Englishnun of 
the middle class would be ashamed of such a contrivance : for, without any particular 
care, he eats so as not even to stain the damask doth with which his mahogany table is 
covered. The French gendeman is perpetually wiping his dirty fingers on a napkin 
spread out before him, and of which the beauties are not invisible to his neighbours on 
each side. The Englishman of the middle dass requires no napkin, because his fingers 
are never soiled. The French gentleman, incapable of raising his left hand properly to 
his mouth, first hastily hacks hU meat into firsgments, then throws down his dirty Imife 
on the doUi, and seizing the fork in his right hand, while his left fixes a mass of bread 
on his plate, he runs up each fragment against it, and having eaten these, he wipes up 
his plate with the bread and 8wal£>ws it An English peasant would blush at such bes- 
tiality. A Frendi gentleman not only washes his filthy hands at table, but, after gulp, 
ing a moudifiil, and using it as a gargle, squirts it into the basin standing before nim, 
and the company, who may see the charybdis or maelstrom he has made in it, and the 

. floatiug filth he has discharged, and which is now whirling in its vortex. In England 
this practice is unknown, except to those whose taste and stomadi are too strong for of- 
fence. It has been stupidly borrowed from the Oriental nations, who use no kmves and 
forks, and where, though it has this apology, it has always exdted the disgust of enligfau 
ened travdlers. When dinner is over, the Englishman's caipet is as dean aa before; 
the Frenchman's bare boards resemble those of a hog-stye, in short, in all that fqgafis 
the tables the French are some centuries behind the English. 
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'fbunded on the long-continued obser-k 
nation, and the entire conviction, of the 
Writer. 

In England, on the contrary, the 
-condition of vromeu is most unfavour* 
*aUe to virtue. Enlightened travellers 
Universally agree, that the brevity, the 
coarseness, and the success of love- 
making, is everywhere in proportion 
to the restraints imposed upon it : it 
is shorter in England than in France, 
and shorter in Turkey than in Eng- 
land. In the former, bolts and black 
eunuchs ; and in the latter, male cant 
and female sdandal, are thus perpetual 
excitements to vice. — Nothing, indeed, 
but — the innate virtue of Englishwo- 
men vrould resist them. 

There was a time when English 
women laughed at the old Spanish 
duenna. Is it not barely possible, that 
Spanish women may now laugh at the 
stout young fellow, armed with a cane, 
who walks after every English woman 
of fashion ? This is so pompous an 
appendage, that the innocents have all 
in succession found it quite indispen- 
sable; and some of them, it is now 
said, reluctantly occupy the prison of 
^hich they have suffered or sought the 
erection. I verily believe, that an 
English Boccaccio might make as much 
of the devices of our modem dames to 
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get rid of thehr ftrmed attendant, hia 
mounting guard at one door of Water« 
loo or Trafalgar House, while the lady 
has retired by another — to take him up, 
however, in returning an hour or two 
afterwards, &c. &c as ever that great 
Italian did in regard to the descend- 
ants of the Lucretias and the Virgi- 
nias.— But as we said before, the— 
innate virtue of Englishwomen will 
always afford sufficient assurance 'of 
their innocence. 

One final trait of French character 
we have yet to notice : it is the neces- 
sary consequence of some which pre- 
cede. — I have said, that in France the 
gratifications of the passions are as nu« 
roerous as quick sensibility, and as in- 
genious as clever thinking, can procure. 
But, if the love of pleasure be excess- 
ive, the desire of its means is likely to 
be considerable. The French are ac- 
cordingly parsimonious, or rather their 
rapacity and their gripe is such, whed 
added to their fickleness and incon- 
stancy, as to acccunt fully for that re- 
gardlessness, profligacy, want of ho- 
nour, perfidy, destitution of public 
principle, and all of those opposite fol- 
lies and crimes, which have shocked 
every other nation during the last for* 
ty years. 

A.W. 
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Ex AOo£ RATED Uotfons of the md- 
ral and poHtical grandeur of the an- 
cient Romans have long exercised a 
most injurious influence over the minds 
of modern nations. 

It is true, that the superiority of 
their arms and armour enabled the 
Romans to subdue and plunder com- 
paratively defenceless barbarians; it 
la true, that the enormous dispropor- 
tion of their mere physical force ren- 
dered it easy for them to overwhelm 
the Greeks; but it is not less true, 
that even the superiority and success 
of their arms have been exaggerated 
by the innumerable falsehoods of their 
historians. It is also certain, that 
these historians, by assigning to their 
countrymen motives of action which 
they never felt, and conduct which 
they were incapable of following, have 
always givtu toe air of valour and vir- 
tue to mere cruelty and crime. Hence 
Roman literature baa produced most 
unfavourable cffbcts on the imagin«« 



tion, the taste, and the moral feeUng 
of modem Europe. 

It is not a little remarkable, that 
the very literature which has thus vin- 
dicated a system of the most dishonest 
and remorseless plunder, was itself 
one vast plsgiarism from the Greeks. 
The coarse minds of the Romans coufd 
faintly apprehend, but were incapable 
of either fully feeling or strongly ex- 
pressing, the simplicity, the delicacy, 
and the dignity of Grecian thought: 
they therefore merely translated or 
copied it. Virgil, and Terence, and 
Cicero, were accordingly the feeble 
imitators of Homer, and Mcnander, 
and Demosthenes. Their literature 
was thus in admirable harmony with 
their moral and political character. 

Their fine arta correepondtd. For 
these arts, indeed, they nad no taste ; 
but they could not resist the tempta- 
tion to steal obelisks from Egypt, and 
statues from Grtece, and marbk ca- 
lumns from all countries, though these 
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they never coald adapt to their archi- 
tectnre. In the avarice of plunder an4 
potsession, however^ they crowded 
obelisks, statues, columns^ palaces, ^xA 
temples, into spaoea unfit for their re? 
cepuon, and they imagined this accur 
mulation to be the summit of gran^ 
deur. 

The literature and arts of Italy have 
indeed twice been renowned ; but, in 
both instances, they have been bor« 
rowed from the same illustrious peo« 
pie to whom European civilisation 
owes all it can boast It was the 
Greeks who, on the fall of Constanti* 
nople, again introduced the arts into 
Italy, and gave a Grecian character to 
her sculpture, her painting, and her 
music Rome, then, except as the 
plunderer of other nations, nas never 
been more than Greece has made her*. 

If, from such exaggerated notions, 
injury has arisen to the imagination, 
taste, and moral feeling of modem 
Europe, a still greater one has flowed 
from the neglect to compare the mo- 
dem with the ancient Roman charac- 
ter thus duly appreciated. It would 
otherwise have been seen, that just as 
ancient nations submitted to the arms, 
modem ones submitted to the art, of 
Borne, exchanging merely the det^po- 
dsm of power for that of pretension^ 
of force for fraud. 

No observation is perhaps at once 
more frequent and more false, than 
that the modem is utterly different 
from the ancient Roman character. 
The converse is true. These differ no 
more from each other than the charac- 
ter of the thief does from that of the 
robber. The ancient or military Ro- 
man was a brave robber ; the modem 
or priestly Roman is a cunning and 
cowardlv thief. 

Even this triflingdifferenoe has arisen 
less from any change among the Ro- 
mans themselves, than from the ex- 
traordinary change among the nations 
around them. The Gauls, the Britons, 
and the Germans, with an increase of 
wealth and all the invitations to plun- 
der, have leamt the art of defending 
it ; and the Roman must now cheat 
tlie civilized man, instead of plundtf • 
ing the savage. 

But let us contrast more minutely 
the modem with the ancient Roman 
charaeter, and we shall find that they 
have always had precisely the same 
«lgeoU ia viaw, and have always em« 



SIS 

{^oyed predsely the same means of 
aameving them. 

The selfishness of the ancient Ro« 
mans was certainly the most striking, 
and I believe it will be found to he 
the roost fundamental, trait in their 
character. With this were associated 
that sullenness, moroseness, arrogance, 
and insolence, which are displayed ii^ 
every page of their annals. 

Tne modern Romans (and I confine 
myself to these Italians as the fairest 
illustration) strike every traveller as a 
pale, dull, sullen, dissatisfied, morose, 
arrogant, and insolent race. The lower 
classes rarely speak except to beg alms, 
which, when offered, they tear frou> 
the giver, without taking the trouble 
to thank him, or shewing the slightest 
sign ofsatisfaction. The highest classea 
are remarkable for the same dull and 
dissatisfied appearance. " There la 
something in the sulky insolence of 
the Romans," says Mr Galiffe, " ia 
their morose, ill-natured looks, — that 
puts one strongly in mind of what 
they were in the days of their pro* 
sperity." 

Excessive regard for self is insepa* 
rable from disregard for others. The 
absence, or the extreme weakness, of 
individual or domestic affection, was i^ 
striking characteristic of the ancient 
Romans ; for that is always a feebte 
faculty, over which others may tri* 
umph. Hence sprung the sacrifice of 
the sons of Bmtus, and many other 
acte which have not been rightly un* 
derstood ; and hence, more easily still, 
the innumerable acts of inhumanity 
which were the means of Roman 
wailth, pleasure, and power. 

The modem Romans have equally 
evinced this absence, or extreme weak- 
ness, of individual and domestic af- 
fection. I have heard of the wife of 
a Roman bandit, who, in the spirit of 
Roman virtue, sUbbed her infant to 
the heart, to prevent its cries betray- 
ing the concealment of iu father. 
Even the Romish religion bears hellish 
marks of this characteristic. It is re- 
served for such Christianity alone, un« 
der the sanction of " God on Earth,** 
to mutilate male children in order to 
procure soprano singers for the chapel' 
of the Pope, as well as to excite every 
bestial pusion in those who are uii« 
mutilated, by inflicting the law of ot- 
libacy on the clergy. This law could 
originate only among people in when 
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the dtaiettie sffections are absent or 
wc»k ; and admirably has it, by insu* 
lating ito agents from every foreign 
interest/ served the purpose of modem 
Roman wealthy pleasure, and power, 
and- enabled it, without compunction^ 
to trample upon and to outrage hu4 
manity, in the inquisitional tortured 
and autos dafi, which beings thus des* 
titute of affiiction could alone invent;* 

Now the regard for self and disre- 
prd for others, which I have descri- 
bed, cannot possibly be cherished with« 
out corresponding means. It is not 
candour, peace, and forgiveness, but 
cunning, contention, and revenge, 
which must achieve their purpose. 

Of the cmming of the ancient Ro^ 
mans, and of that of the modem ones, 
or even of Italians very generally, it is 
unnecessary to speak in detaiL Every 
page of the history of the one, and 
every act of the life of the other^ dis* 
pUy it in the greatest perfection. 

The spirit of contention and pu^a« 
city which distinguished the ancient 
Romans, is a natural consequence or 
accompaniment of the absence of na* 
tural affection. It is unnecessary to 
illustrate its existence among that peo- 

Sle in the verjr highest degree, or to 
well here on its consequences. 

The modem Italianshave lost none 
of the ancient characteristic. Its il- 
lustration in modern^ is nearly as un- 
necessary as in ancient times. There 
is scarcely a state or town of Italy 
which does not hate its neighbour, and 
there are few lulians who are free 
fh>m envy of the fame, or hostility to 
the interests, of their countrvmen. A 
difference in style or in taste is a cause 
of the bitterest contention and the 
most unmiti^ble hatred. The Roman 
priesthood, in particular, literally com- 
poses a militant church. 

The revengeful spirit of the ancient 
Romans is so well known, that it would 
be pedantic to quote illustrations of it. 

The modem Romans are notorious 
ibr the dangerous nature of thehr en- 
mity. They brood over their injuries, 



we are inforaied, " widi a degree of 
malice of which they would not be ca* 
nable, if they thought they could easi« 
ly avenge them ; and, as they are po8« 
sessed of few ideas, that one passion 
which happens to take full 'possession 
of their mmds, festers sooner or later 
into a crime." 

To attain their olgect, these dispo* 
sitions require perseverance. Unyield* 
ing determination in the ancient Ro- 
mans, was naturally associated with 
the preceding characteristics ; and it 
is equally unnecessary to fllustrate ita 
existence among that people, or to 
dwell on its consequences. 

The modem Romans have as nn« 
yieldingly persevered as the ancients. 
If these, when Hannibal was at the 
gates of Rome, or the Gauls at the foot 
of the Capitol, abated not one jot of 
their demands, so neither has papal 
power yielded one item of its preten- 
sions ; and at this very moment it as- 
serts the wildest of these as firmly as 
in the days of Gregorv the Seventn. 

Now the base passions I have enu- 
merated, have been only those means 
of wealth, pleasure, and power, winch 
have been equally employed by the 
ancient and the modem Romans. 

In regard to avarice, the ancient 
Roman character is marked by it from 
the first to the last The first Romans 
were an association of robbers ; they 
never ceased to rob while a nation 
worth robbing was known to them, or 
could be reached by them: their gran- 
deur was the result of no science or 
art, but of robbery and crime alone ; 
they fell only when the plundered na- 
tions, leaming from them the use oT 
arms, were Me to take their own, and 
to leave the robbers in their original 
destitution. 

Substituting art for arms and fraud 
for force, the modern Romans have 
availed themselves of all the ignorance, 
imbecility, and superstition of man« 
kind, toextract from them their wealth ; 
and they have done this far more easi- 
ly, and not less efibctually, than their 



* In the NespoliCan territory, eonetponding diaracteristics an met with. A recent 
traveller teUs us, that '* a poor woman bad expired of hunger in the middle of Toledo ;- 
and I had seen several perMxis of her own sex, some of them very wdl drosed and evi- 
dently above the vulgar, pass by the corpse as coolly and as unmoved as if it had beea^ 
that of a dead dog I I cannot express how it cut me to the heart to see to much insen- 
sibility in that part of the human creation, whose aoftness and sympathy Is oar only* 
consolation under so many aflUctions I I^ieaUy believe that I should havf bMD.kf^' 
shocked to see mca saragely tearing each other to pieties I'* 

9 
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•ncestora did by the opposite means. 
By cunningly rendering every indivi« 
dual willingly tributary, Uiey have for 
^;e8 deriyol from many European 
states far peater rerenues than those 
of their kings ; and if these revenues 
have fallen off in one age or country^ 
they have increased in another. 

That Toluptuousness^ in its most 
extravagant excess, was peculiarly an 
ancient Roman vice^ history testifies. 
It was practised by the rich at the ex« 
pense of humanity^ honour^ and de- 
cency; and it was found by them to 
be the most effectual means of corrupt- 
ing the poor^ who eagerly sold for it 
their liberty. The long succession of 
their emperors displayed this vice in 
a degree that the world had never pre- 
viously witnessed. 

The modem Romans have been not 
less remarkable for voluptuous indul- 
gence. Italy has, in this respect, been 
the sink of Europe ; and Rome, the 
sink of Italv. Tne Popes, it is espe- 
cially remarkable, are the only princes 
of modem times who, in this respect, 
have rivalled the ancient emperors— 
if they have not actually excelled them. 

Power, by the ancient Romans, was 
directly attained ; force was essential 
to their means of procuring wealth, 
and from that power was inseparable. 
By the force ot arms, therefore, they 
subdued the nations ; and they exhi- 



bited thehr sovereigns captive and in 
chains during their triumphal proces* 
sions. 

Incompatible as was this conduct 
with the spirit of Christianity, the 
priesthood of modem Rome has been 
unable to resist the native spirit even 
in its most extravasant acts. The 
Popes have placed their feet on the 
necks of kings, and subjected them to 
degradations as deep as ever the em« 
perors inflicted. 

Such have been the objects equally 
of modem and of ancient Roman am- 
bition — wealth, pleasure, and power, 
to an excess which has involved the 
ruin of all around them, and which 
Rome has ever exercised in defiance 
and in contempt of honesty^ decency^ 
and humanity. 

Such, in fine, is the perfect similari- 
ty of the ancient and the modem Ro^ 
man character. The ancient or mili- 
tary Roman, as already said, was a 
brave robber ; the modem or priestly 
Roman is a cunning and a cowardly 
thief. This comparison, therefore, es- 
tablishes the point I had in view — that 
just as ancient nations submitted to 
the arms, modem ones have submitted 
to the art, of Rome, exchanging mere- 
ly the despotism of power for that of 
pretension— of force for firaud. 

A.W. 
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Thb evening was closing in dark 
and rainy, with every appearance of a 
gsle from the westward, and the wea- 
3ier had become so thick and boiste- 
rous, that the Lieutenant of the 
watch had ordered the look-out at 
the mast-head down on deck. The 
man, on his way down, had gone into 
the main- top to brin^ away some 
things he had left in (^om^ aloft, and 
was in the act of leaving it, when he 
sung out,^" A sail on the weather- 
bow."—" What does she look like ?" 
— '^ Cui't rightly say, sir ; she is in the 
middle of the thick weather to wind- 
ward."—" SUy where you are a lit- 
tle. — Jenkins, jump forward, and 
iee what you can make of her fh>m 
the foreyard." Whilst the topman 
was obe^mg his instmctions, the look- 
out again hailed — " She is a ship, sir, 
close-hauled on the same tack, — the 
weather dear 8| and I can see her nowi** 



The wind, ever since noon, had 
been blowine in heavy squalls, with 
appalling luUs between them. One 
of these gusts had been so violent as 
to bury in the sea the lee-guns in the 
waist, although the brig had nothing 
set but her dose-reefed main-topsail^ 
and reefed foresail. It was now spend- 
ing its fury, and she was b^nnmg to 
roU heavily, when, with a suddenness 
almost incr^ble to one unacquainte4 
with these latitudes, the veil of mist 
that had hung to windward the whole 
day was rent and drawn aside, and 
the red and level rays of the setting 
sun flashed at once, through a Ions 
arch of slowing clouds, on the black 
buU and tall spars of his Britannic 
Migesty's sloop. Torch. And, true 
enough, we were not the only specta- 
tors of this gloomy splendour; for, 
right in the wake of the moonlike sun, 
now half sunk in the seai at the di8<i 
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tance of a mne or more, lay a long 
warlike-looking craft, apparently a 
frigate or heavv corvette, reeling nea- 
vily and silently in the trough of the 
sea, with her masts, yards, and the 
scanty sail she had set, in strong re- 
lief against the glorious horizon. 

Jenkins now hailed from the fore- 
yard — " The strange sail is hearing 
up, sir." As he spoke, a flash was 
seen, followed, after what seemed a 
long interval, by the deadened report 
of uie gun, as if it had been an echo, 
and the sharp half- ringing, half-hiss* 
ing sound of the shot. It fell short, 
but close to us« and was evidently 
thrown from a heavy cannon, from the 
length of the range. Mr Splinter, 
the First Lieutenant, jumped from the 

fun he stood on — ** Quartermaster, 
eep her away a bit" — and dived into 
the cabin to make his report 

Captain Deadeye was a staid, stiff- 
rumped, wall-eyed, old First-Lieute- 
nantish- looking veteran, with his coat 
of a regular Rodney cut, broad skirts, 
long waist, and stand-up collar, over 
which dangled either a queue, or a 
marlinspike with a tuft of oakum at 
the end of it, — ^it would have puzzled 
Old Nick to say which. His lower 
spars were cased in tight unmention- 
aoles of what had once been white 
kerseymere, and long boots, the coal* 
akuttfe tops of which served as scup- 
pers to carry off the drainings from 
nis coat- flaps in bad weather ; he was, 
in fact, the " last of the sea-monsters," 
but, like all his tribe, as brave as steel 
—when put to it, as alert as a cat. 

He no sooner heard Splinter's report, 
than he sprung up the ladder, brush- 
ing the tumbler of swizzle he had just 
brewed clean out of the fiddle into 
the lap of Mr Saveall, the purser, 
who had dined with him, and nearly 
extinguishing the said purser, by his 
arm striking the bowl of the pipe he 
was smoking, thereby forcing the 
shank half way down his throat— 
" My glass, Wilson," to his Steward. 
— *' She is dose to, sir ; ^ou can see 
her plainly without it," said Mr Tree- 
nail, the second Lieutenant, from the 
weather nettings, where he was re^ 
connoitring. After a long look through 
his starboard blinker, (bis other sky- 
light had been shut up ever since 
Aboukir,) Deadeye gave orders to 
*' dear away the weather-bow gun ;" 
and as it was now getting too dark for 
flags to be seen distinctly^ bo deaired 
19 



that three lanterns mfp;ht be got ready 
for hoisting vertically, m the main-rig« 
ging. — " All ready forward there ?"— 
" All ready, sir."—** Then hoist away 
the lights, and throw a ahot across her 
forefbot— ^irei'* Bang went our car- 
ronade, but our fi'iend to windward 
paid no regard to the private signal ; 
he had shsken a reef out of his top- 
sails, and was coming down fast upon 
us. 

It was clear that old Blowhard had 
at first taken him for one of our own 
cruisers, and meant to signtUize him, 
" all regular and ship- shape," to use 
his own expression ; most of us, how- 
ever, thought it would have been 
wiser to have made sail, and widened 
our distance a little, in place of bo- 
thering with old- fashioned manoeuvres, 
which might end in our catching a 
tartar ; but the skipper had been all 
his life in line-of- battle ships, or hea- 
vy frigates ; and it was a tough job, 
under any circumstances, to persuade 
him of Uie propriety of " up-stick- 
and-away," as we soon felt to our cost 

The enemy, for such he evidently 
was, now all at once yawed, and ia- 
dulged us with a sight of his teeth ; 
and there he was, fifteen ports of a 
side on his main- deck, with the due 

Quantum of carronades on his quarter- 
eck and forecastle ; whilst his short 
lower masts, white canvass, and the 
tremendous hoist in his topsidls, shew- 
ed him to be a heavy American fri- 
gate ; and it was equally certain that 
e had cleverly hooked us under his 
lee, within comfortable range of his 
long twenty-fours. To convince the 
most unbeheving, three jets of flame; 
amidst wreathsof white smoke, elanced 
from his main-deck ; but in tnis in- 
stonce, the sound of the cannon was fol-' 
lowed by a sharp crackle and a show- 
er of splinters from the foreyard. 

It was dear we had got an ugly 
customer— poor Jenkins now called 
to Treenail, who was standing forward 
near the gun which had been fired^ 
f Och, sir, and its badly wounded we 
are here." The ofiioer was a Patland- 
er, as well as the seaman. ** Whidi 
of you,m V boy r " — thegrowingseriou»; 
ness of the afiair in no way checking 
hiB propensity to fUn, — " Whidi of 
you, — you, or the yard ?"— •* Both of 
us, your honour ; but the yard bad- 
liest"— " The devil 1— Come down, 
then, or get into the top, and I will 
have you looked ifterpresemlj/' Tbf 
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poor fellow eriwled oflP the yard into 
the foretop> as he waa ordered^ where 
he was found after the hrash, badly 
wo^hded by a splinter in the breast. 

Jonathan no doubt '^ calculated/' as 
well he might, that this taste of his 
quality womd be quite sufficient for a 
little 18-gun sloop dose under his lee ; 
but the fight was not to be so easily 
taken out of Deadeye^ although even 
to his optic it was now high time to 
be off. 

** All hands make sail^ Mr Splinter ; 
that chap is too heavy for us.— Mr 
Kelson/' to the carpenter, ''jump up 
and see what the foreyawl will carry. 
Keep her away, my man,'' to the sea- 
man at the hdm ;—r" Crack on, Mr 
Splinter— shake all the reefs out^— 
set the fore> topsail, and loose top-^« 
lant sails ;^stand by to sheet nome> 
and see all dear to ng the booms out^ 
if the breeze lulls." 

In less than a minute we were bowl- 
ing along before it ; but the wind was 
breezing up again^ and no one could 
sty how long the wounded foreyard 
would carry Uie weight and drag of the 
sails. To mend the matter, Jonathan 
was comipg up^ hand over hand with 
ihe freshening breeze, under a press 
of canvass ; it was clear that escape was 
next^ to impossible. 

'' Clear away the larboard guns I" 
I absolutely jumped off the dedc with 
astonishment — who could have spoken 
it ? It appeared such downright mad- 
ness to show fight under the very 
muzzles of the guns of an enem^, half 
of whose broadside was sufficient to 
sink us. It was the captain, however^ 
and there was nothing for it. 

In an instant was heard, through the 
whislling of the breeze^ the creaking 
and screaming of the carronade slides, 
the rattling of the carriage of the long 
twdve-pounder amidships, the thump- 
ing and jmnching of handspikes, and 
the dancing and jumping of Jack him- 
sdf, as the guns were odng shotted 
and run out. In a few seconds all was 
still again, but the rushing sound of 
the vend going through the water^and 
of the rising gale amongst the rigging. 

The men stood clustered at their 

auarters, their cutlasses buckled round 
tieir waists, all without jackets and 
waistcoats, and many with nothing but 
their trowsers on. 



" Now, men, mind your aim ; our 
only chance is to wing him. I will 
yaw the ship, and as your guns come 
to bear, slap it right into his bows. 
— Starboard your helm, my man, and 
bring her to the wind." As she came 
round, blaze went our carronades and 
long-gun in succession, with good- will 
and good aim, and down came his 
foretop-sail on the cap, with all the 
superincumbent spars and gear; the 
head of the top- mast had been shot 
away. The men instinctively cheered. 
'' That will do ; now knock off, my 
Ik^s, and let us run for it. Keep her 
away again ; make all saiL" 

Jonathan was for an instant para- 
lysed by our impudence ; but just as 
we were getting. before the wind, he 
yawed, and let drive his whole broad- 
side; and fearfully did it transmo- 
grify us. Half an hour before we vvere 
as gay a little sloop as ever floated, 
with a crew of 180 as fine fellows as 
ever manned a British mon-of war. 
The iron-shower sped — ten of the 
hundred and twenty never saw the 
sun rise again ; seventeen more were 
wounded, three mortally; we had 
eight shot between wind and water, 
our main- top* mast shot away as clean 
as a carrot, and our hull and rigging 
otherwise regularly cut to pieces. A n- 
other broadside succeeded; but by 
this time we had bore up, thanks to 
the loss of our after«sail ; we could do 
nothing else; and, what was better 
luck still, whilst the loss of our main- 
top-mast piid the brig off on the one 
hand, the loss of head-sail in the 
frigate brought her as quickly to the 
wind on the other ; thus most of her 
shot fell astern of us ; and, before she 
could bear up again in chase, the 
squall struck her, and carried her 
main- top- mast oyerboard. 

This gave us a start, crippled and 
bedevill^ though we were; and as the 
night fell, we contrived to lose sight 
of our large friend. With breathless 
anxiety did we carry on through that 
night, expecting every lurch to send 
our remaining topmast by the board ; 
but the weather moderated, and next 
morning the sun shone on our blood- 
stained decks, at anchor off the en- 
trance to St George's harbour. 
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MY LAVDLADY AND HBB LODOEBS* 

By the Author of " Th» Ayrshire Legatees/' " Annali of the Parish" S^c. 

Chaf. V. 



Thb conyerstdon^ the fabstanee of 
which is related in the foregoing chap* 
ter, occupied the time during "which 
we took breakfast; and when Mrs 
TVinsom had made an end, I could 
not but compliment her as an obser- 
yant woman. 

<' It's po for me,-' she replied, '' to 
object to any kind of approbation ; but 
if I had the power to obserye, I haye 
neyer had the authority to do, so that 
the Uungs of which I may haye to speak 
haye passed before me, and passed 
away without hinderance, or let, or 
stay." 

She then added, abruptly, " But 
the wisdom of commendation does not 
belong to roe, so we'll leave off remark- 
ing, and I'll tell ^ou how it came to 
pass. Proud Squire Retford's daugh« 
ter was brought under a humiliation, 
and taught, that though gold was 
good, worth wss better. 

" This Squire Retford, you see, was 
a roan of great populari^ and sub- 
stance; his estate was so wide that I 
would go far wronp; were I to under- 
take to talk of cubits and of flirlongs 
concerning it ; and then he was a man 
of an ancient family — he had a scut* 
cheon in his coat-of-arms,and afamily 
yault to hold his ancestors. From 
all I heard concerning him from his 
servants, there were few like him in 
England, whether it was for wealth, 
pride, or pedigree. So out of the con- 
traries of the time, just when the 
French were beginning their stramash, 
he was set up to be made a Member 
of Parliament. Poor man ! what he 
would have done in Parliament has 
been a perplexity to me, unless it had 
been to get an act for the country gen- 
tlemen, and other such-like squires, to 
hang poachers on the next tree ! — ^But 
I'll no blaspheme. 

" Well, being set upon the leet for 
Farliamenting, he drew, and others 

gulled; and, what with riding of 
orses and drawing of chariots, and 
horsemen horsing on their horses, he 
was made a member and a ruined man. 
Then came borrowing money — mort- 
gages and heritable bonds — and after 
another season, his lady having de« 
parted this life, he came to London^ 



and brouffht with him his daughter 
Miss; — On! but she was an dter- 
ed young woman ! They came back 
to our house, and though I did ev^ 
thing to make them comfortable, the 
old gentleman yammered from morn- 
ing to night, till his daughter grew as 
patient as an effigy, or a tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. Though I coud- 
na say I ever had a right sort of re- 
gard, I beffan to pity her ; and as she 
was often left by nerself, I invited her 
to drink tea with me, my excellent 
husband, MrWinsom, bi^gbythis 
time no more. 

" Now ye see, Mrs Retford being 
dead and gone, and Miss being left, by 
her fathers Parliamentary needcessi- 
ties, in a certain sense diijaskit and 
forlorn, she was glad on the nighto of 
great debates, or when there was a 
call of the House, as it was called, to 
spend her evenings with me. And 
young Mr Melboum dropping in at 
these times, he made an acquaintance, 
and as he was now rising in the 
world, he was growing courageous, — so 
that, to make a lang tale short, he be- 
ffan to speak saft words and gentle ti- 
dings to Miss Retford ; and she being 
an abstract creature, with few friends 
or acquaintances, on account of her fa- 
ther's ruin, began to incline her ear to 
such effect, that when the Parliament 
was over, she was fain to make a down- 
set by marrying Mr Melbourn. Her 
father, however, was a contumacious 
old man, and coudna bide the thought 
of bis daughter taking up with a mer- 
chantable fortune. I was, however, 
very sorry at the marriage on Mr Mel- 
bourn's account, because I could dis- 
cern that she took him for a conve- 
nience. I'll no say that all was free- 
will and free-gratis love on his part, 
more than on hers. For when his fa- 
ther came to be at the wedding, there 
was more talk about good connexions, 
and ancient families, than was needed 
to have been said of a matrimony 
founded and built on a right affection. 
Howsever, married they were, and if 
it wasna slanderous, I would say poor 
Mr Melboum soon began to tee the 
yalue of his bargain. 

'^For some four or fiye months after 
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the wedding I saw nothing of him ; 
but the winter coming on, he sudden- 
ly, on a wet evening, dropped in and 
besought me to make him a cup of 
tea. I have told you he wasna a man 
of temptation in hia appearance, for 
he was lean, and of a dislocated ana- 
tomy ; but for all that, he had a kind 
and gentle look, and if his face bore no 
beauty, it kythed of great goodness. 
Twice, it may be three times, he came 
to see me, in that docile, though 
thoughtfhl and familiar way, and I 
thought, on more than one occasion, 
there was a something in his mind for 
the which he wanted sympathising ; 
but he declared nothing, and I could 
only guess, wondering how a man that 
all the world reputed so prosperous, 
should hsTe any secret cause of dis- 
content with his lot. But before the 
next summer he grew an altered man. 
I saw nothing of him, though I heard 
a great deal ; ne was wondmnl in the 
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newspapers, and an organ of wisdom 
at public meetings for the King and 
Constitution, and at charitable dinners 
fbr the benefit of posterity. 

y In process of time, no doubt, we 
might bsTc worn out of acquainUnce^ 
he having become a national orna* 
ment, while I remained the humble 
mistress of a lodging house here in 
Mortimer Street. But there was at 
the bottom of his heart a solid matter 
of sterling worth, and though there 
waa no intercourse between us, he 
often sent to me lodgers who coidd 
well aflford to pay, thereby testifying 
that he had a memorial or fHendship 
in his heart. But not to dwell on his 
particular case, or to say more con« 
oeming the great bruit he made in the 
world, there chanced to befall, out of 
one of his recommendations, an acci« 
dent that misht have been the meaps 
of great trouble. 
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^* I WOULD not advise you to be of 
opinion,'* resumed Mrs Winsom, " that 
my apartments were always habitable 
to every one that applied, even when, 
aa in September or October, they were 
of a necessity empty, that we might 
get the beautification done properly 
before the beginning of the next sea- 
son. I tell you this, sir, with a par- 
ticularity, for one day, it was the 27th 
day of August, all my lodgers for the 
time having, like othier biras of pass- 
age, flown away, there came to me, 
rather at an iu^creet hour in the 
rooming, an elderly gentleman from 
Ibbitaon's Hotel, telling me that he 
was a stranger in London, to whom 
roy house hi^ been recommended by 
his friend and correspondent, Mr Mel- 
bouin, and requesting me to take him 
for a week or two. 

" He was amost genteel-looking man 
for his years, but whether they were 
sixty or three-score and ten, would 
have been a kittle question to those 
who had no knowledge of the fact. I 
think he waa between ihe two. It was 
plain to see he had come from a fo- 
reign land, his hair being no grey, but 
white, like a fringe of cotton on the 
selvages of his bald head. His eyes 
were quick, glancing and glimmer- 
ing, lively ana sharp— verv much so 
indeed ; his brow waa fair, broad, and 
bright, with here and there a small red 



spot ; it was, however, a brow that had 
not been much exposed to the temper 
of changeful weather ; it was a genteel 
indoor brow, shewing a great and long 
trust in officiality; his dieeks were 
very red, but it was not a coarse wea- 
ther-beaten red, nor was it a bunckled 
crimson, like old gentlemen given to 
debauch : it had but little of the port 
wine about it ; it was pink, pleasant, 
and popular, such as became a man 
that had long been at the head of good 
fellowship among the better order of 
doctors and lawyers, and other profes- 
sional intellectuals. 

** The appearance of Mr Flowerfield 
was really most inviting ; he was to a 
certainty, at the first glance, a man 
that had been in consideration. Hia 
ruffles were of delightful French cam- 
bric, but the body of his shirt was of 
that Glasgow duplicity for linen com- 
monly called calico, but which every 
sensibleandfrugal woman better knowa 
by the name of steam-factory flimsy. 

" I told him that I was not just then 
prepared to let my apartments ; but he 
spoke extraordinarilv kindly, by which 
I was moved to let nim have my first 
floor at three guineas a- week ; the 
common price was two guineas and a 
half; but he made a stipulation that 
I was to take no other lodger into the 
house but himself, and his blacka- 
moor man Jugurtha, and that I waa 
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to make no alteration by white- wash- 
ing, painting, or otherwise, while he 
staid. 

" Considering the time of the year, 
and the effigy of wealth that was about 
the old gentleman, I thought this a 
godsend, that I should in thankfulness 
acknowledge, by accommodating him 
with eTery kind of civility. The same 
night his blackamoor man, Jugurtha, 
brought his trunk and baggage home ; 
but Mr Flowerfield himself did not 
come till after breakfast next mom« 
ing, being, as he said, loath to disturb 
such a well-regulated family as mine 
he was sure was, by the motherliness 
Tisible in the house. 

** This was most polite of him ; and 
I hope that every body who knows 
me, and with what credit to myself and 
comfort to my lodgers I have so long 
kept this house, will be in no astonish- 
ment that I should endeavour to ren- 
der the situation of such a genteel man 
satisfactory. 

''It came to pass in the course of a 
few days, that the morning being wet, 
keeping all Christian people within 
doors, he began to speak to me con- 
cerning his fortune and affairs. 

'* ' Well, Mrs Winsom,' said he, 
' here am I, after three and forty 
years' broiling in the sun of Jamaica, 
come home to enjoy myself among old 
friends, and the scenes of my youth,^ 
and I should have the enjoyment, for 
1 have endured many a cloud and 
storm since I left them. But I begin 
to be afraid that, although neither the 
world nor I have bten standing still, 
we have not been going at the same 
rate, or rather that we have been mo- 
ving in different directions. I had 
never been in this great town till the 
day before I called at your house, 
though I had seen much of the world, 
having traversed the Atlantic, — been 
a book- keeper on a sugar estate, — an 
overseer on another,— and the pro- 
prietor of a coffte penn, in the parish 
of Hanover, in Jamaica ; — besides ha- 
ving been twice a member of the house 
of Assembly, and on jocose terms with 
his Excellency the Governor. In short, 
Mrs Winsom, this city of London is 
not what I thought it was. It's cither 
a place for a young man of great up- 
set, or for an old one of an ancient 
familv. I doubt that we, of Jamaica, 
and the West Indies in general, are 
but halflin sort of folk here; and f<Mr 
the last two days I have just been a 
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fish out of the water. Thanks to your 
kindness, and to the friendliness of 
old correspondents, I need not fear 
that I may not get every thing that's 
dainty and agreeable ; but it's a very 
dull place to a man who baa had au- 
thority over several gangs of niggers, 
and been of the same consequence in 
the island of .Jamaica that I was. 

"' With your leave, Mrs Winsom, 
as I am going to Scodand, to see old 
things and old friends, I would wish 
my trunks to remain with you till I 
come back ; and really, though it may 
cost me something, I would be glad 
you would keep your rooms for me till 
I send you a countermand.' 

" Whether it was something in the 
dull, drowsy, dribbling, drizzly day 
that had saddened my spirit, or that 
there was the melancholious melody of 
disappointment in the voice of Mr 
Flowerfield, I cannot tell ; but what 
he said was not so worldly as might 
have been expected from a heretofore 
dealer and driver in the hard labour 
of slavery. There was in it the boom 
of a far-off^ spirit of an innocent hu- 
manity ; and though he eaid nothing 
to cause the remembrance of my fa- 
ther's fru)2al hearth, and piousevening 
exercise, to come upon me, I thought 
of both as he spoke. 

" ' London,' he continued, ' is no 
place for me ; I am too old for its 
pleasures, and too ignorant of the iray 
to reach them ; but I hope, as I have 
long hoped, that in the sunny village 
of my young days I may find a pillow 
and a friend. But I'll not di^uise, 
that a few days have taught me that 
even this is doubtful. However, I 
will go and see, and the worst that can 
happen, after all, is to go back to Ja- 
maica.' 

" After this conversation, we made 
a paction that I was to keep the house 
for him until he came back, and that 
the blackamoor, Jugurtha, should be 
put upon board waces. Poor un- 
christened creature I if ever I commit- 
ted a sin in my life, it was in consent- 
ing to such a simplicity ; for what 
was to be expected of a black boy from 
the slavery of Jamaica, in the corrup- 
tions of London, but a colonial re- 
bellion } 

" Not, however, to dw^ on what 
was the upshot of leaving the misguid- 
ed creature to himself, in the course of 
two davs Mr Flowerfidd went off in 
the matl-ooach finr the north, I mvfng 
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to him at the eleventh hour, ' It's 
true that he should — ^had it only been 
for a bravery — have taken Jugurthi 
with him.* — * But no/ said he, ' I 
am going to visit simple folk and home* 
ly scenes; and it would be looked upon 
perhaps as a pretence, were I to be 
seen otherwise among them than as I 
have, in many a reverie, long desired 
to be,' 

'' By and bv, in less than a month, 
Mr FlowerBeld came back, an altered 
man. The pleasant ruby of his counte- 
nance was faded into a yellow hue— 
the sparkling of his little sharp blue 
eyes was become dim — and though his 
hair was similar to what it had been, 
there was about him a look of disease, 
and a cast of peevishness touched with 
sorrow. For all that, he was greatly re- 
joiced to see me, shaking my hands 
like an old friend, saying, < I have 
come home to you again.' 

" But he never let wot that he had 
spoken to me of what he had hoped 
for in his journey. I saw him, how- 
ever, often silting in a disconsolate 
posture. I fain would have enquired 
what was the matter with him, but 
there was no symptom of sickness to 
justify the inquisition. On the con- 
trary, it was plain that the heart- ill 
was upon him, and that with all his 
fortune, his niggers, and the great man 
he had been with the Governor, were 
proofs to make him ftel the nothing- 
ness of the course of his life. 

** At long and last, having well noted 
his dejection, 1 one Sabbath evening 
spoke to him of the effectual consola- 
tions of the Rev. Mr Greatsound s 
preachings. < But,' siid he, ' it is 
not the thoughts of the world to come 
that molests me— it is for the world 
which is gone that I am so grieved. 
I went abroad in early life, like many 
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of my countrymen, to make a fortune, 
with which I might return, and glad- 
den the little theatre of my first plea- 
sures and cares. Through all my en- 
deavours and difficulties, this thought 
was the pillar of cloud by day, and the 
pillar of fire bv night, that cheered 
me on in the wilderness, and my heart 
always continued young. But it is 
not by the sense of my unfitness for 
London that I have been taught the 
unsubstantial nature of the phantom 
by which I was allured. Those scenes 
where I expected to find the treasure 
which my perseverance struggled to 
earn with such constancy, and for so 
long a period, have proved more chan- 
ged than all the world. Where I ex« 
pected beauty, I shuddered to find de» 
crepitude, and many of those vices which 
make poverty itself almost a vice. 
The things that 1 have worshipped 
in the secret orisons of my heart, were 
all changed. The eternal face of na- 
ture, though unaltered in features, 
was no longer the same in complexion 
to me ; all had suffered by the wither* 
ing touch of age, or by the inconstan- 
cy of fortune ; where aught of stability 
in character and affection could be dis- 
coveretl, all its pristine worth was al- 
loyed with some base, sordid, and 
crawling interest !' 

" In this sort of forlorn despondency 
did that worthy man for some time 
croon, knowing not in a right sense 
wherefore he should be so despondent. 
He was purposeless, and growing, if 
I might use the word, not sleepy, but 
deathy. His will was at an end — he 
had no intents, motive, or cause of ac- 
tion—but, like a weary baby, he laid 
his head on his sofa, or on ois hand, 
for many an hour, fretful that sleep 
would not come. 
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" That same night after the conver- 
sation I have just told you of," said 
Mrs Winsom, " Juguriha, the now 
corrupted creature, came home in the 
twilight ree with drink, his face shi- 
ning like a carved mahogany head 
varnished, and his white eyes rolling 
audaciously. But as he was in the 
main a good-natured thing, he was 
more an object of derision than of 
anger. 

'' He had not well sat down at the 



kitchen fire, till he began to sing, in a 
very odd way, the song of ' Rule Bri- 
tannia—Britons never will be slaves ;' 
and every now and then he rose and 
rampauged through the kitchen, giving 
a stamp with his foot that made the 
whole house dirl, crying out, ' Don't 
care d— n for Massa — me Massa now 
— Massa floggee me — me flopgee now 
3Iassa— Rule Britannia— Britoos cber 
will-be slave!' 
*/ * Jugurtha/ said I, in a kmd and 
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compoaiog manner^ ' be advised by 
me^ and sit down soberly^ and tell na 
what all this outatrapolousneaa means.' 
" * Missee/ replied he, * me free— 
me no black man, nigger — meBriton^ 
roe heart of oak — ^me drub 'em— old 
Massa pay me shall wage for time me 
come to Old England-— 

Me gentleman of England, 
Dat lib from borne at seas.' 

" ' Well, well, Jugurtha/ was my 
sedate obeerration, * no doubt ye are 
a gentleman. It may be seen ye are, 
just by looking at ye ; but what's to 
become of this Maroon war that we 
have heard so much about, and how 
bloodhounds were brought from Sant-i 
amingo to hunt the runaway niggers ? 
Surely ye're no turned a Maroon ?' 

** • No, Missee— no, Missee— mefire 
out de dearing-houae round de door, 
when 'em d— n Maroon would kill 
Massa.' 

" At this moment Mr Flowerfleld, 
who had heard the uproar, and some- 
thing of what was going on, eame 
down stairs, and cri^, ' You black 
tascair 

« The sound of his voice cowed Ju- 
gurtha, the intoxicated emancipator, 
causing him to retire slinking towards 
his seat at the fire-side, rebuked and 
subdued. But it was only for a short 
duration, for the drink was in his 
head; he became most dreadful; 
starting from bis seat, looking awful 
with his white teeth, and crying, as it 
were with a roar, ' Me no black ras- 
cal — ^me free man— my soul buckra 
soul.' 

<< ' And who washed the Ethiopian ?' 
said Mr Flowerfleld, looking round 
the kitchen, as I thought, for some 
weapon to inflict law and justice fbr 
such contumacy. Jugurtha snapped 
his fingers at the old gentleman, who 
had, by this time, caught hold of Uie 
hearth-brush, and who, without say- 
ing a word, knocked him down in a 
most methodical manner. I thought 
he was murdered, and Babby thought 
he was dead : and so, to see such a 
black act as the slaying of a nigger in 
our houBP, caused us both at once to 
cry out in desperation, ' Murder and 
hdp^help !' 

" It just then happened that the 
watchman, or the patrol. 111 not un- 
dertake to say which, was going his 
rounds, and passing our door at tint 
critical eoDjoactiire, Md hearing our 
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terrification of mmrder, knocked at the 
door. Babby and me, no having the 

Eresence of mind to answer, he sprung 
is rattle, and presently a mob gather* 
ed round the door, and broke it open 
like an egg-shell, so that, in the twink* 
ling of an eye, an auld carle was 
amongst us, with a diver hat, a beg* 
garly drab-coloured big coat, with an 
old Barcelona round his neck, a hora 
bouet and a club stick in one hand. He 
grippet Mr Flowerfleld, with the other, 
by tne throat. A siclike, but of a more 
juvenile nature, took hold of me— the 
uncircumcised Philistine 1 He was wk 
Irishman — and begged my pardon in 
asking me to take a pleasant walk with 
him to the watch-house. Two others, 
of a like gruesome countenance, had 
by this time laid hands on our Babby, 
for she had gone demented, and was 
drumming with her heels, and cym« 
balling with her knuckles, like mad. 
She thought Jugurtha was a murder- 
ed man, and was yelling in a fantasy, 
as if we were all already at the gaU 
lows-foot f<Hr the deed. Meanwhile 
Jugurtha, drunken ne'er-do-weel ! was 
lying on the floor, and another of the 
watchmen took him by the cuff of the 
neck, and raising his head, and hold« 
inff his lantern to his face, said, ' Poor 
feUow ! are you dead ?'— ' No, but 
me d — ^n bad, said Jugurtha, giving, 
at the same time, an unseemly hiccup 
in the watchman's face. 

" ' Tossicatcd, by the holy poker !' 
cried the watchman ; whereupon the 
outrageous hands that had been laid 
on me and Babby were removed, and 
the crowd ^at had gathered began to 
laugh. 

*' Bntthatnight'ssportwasnolaugh* 
ing to me, for while the riot was ra- 

fin^ in the kitchen, the street door 
avmg been left open, a gang of 
thieves and pocket-pickers got into the 
parlour, and carried off every commo- 
dity of value that was on the side- 
board and mantelpiece. Among other 
things, I was ravished of three tea- 
spoons, a beautiful new plated bed- 
room candlestick, and a most valuable 
conch-shell which Mr Flowerfleld had 

even me, a curiosity from Savannah- 
-Mar. 

" But all this was nothmg to the af- 
ter come- to-pass. The watchmen, je 
see, saw that me and Babby and Mr 
Flowerfleld were in a state' of p^flect 
sobriety ; and that being th0 qwe^ 
diej lifted tip Jugurtha tad' onkd 
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him off to tfae natch-house. Oh, but 
Mr Flowerfield was in a traeandear* 
neat pasfion when the house was calm. 
He made a tow that he would spend 
a thousand doubloons to make an ex- 
ample^ for the benefit of the other 
alaTes^ and the protection of the plant- 
ers and overseers. 

'' To be sure^ it was most natural he 
should think of punishing such an in« 
surreetion, especidly of a nigger who 
had been born on nis own pemi of 
CoffbehiU, and who was the natural 
son of the gentleman from whom he 
had purcluuBed the property^— ' than 
whom/said Mr Flowerfield, ' wasnever 
a more humane man^ or one who had 
clearer ideas on the danger of idtering 
the condition of the slaves/ 

" When the house was restored to 
its propriety, and Mr Flowerfield had 
finuhed his accustomed tosy, we all 
went to bed. I did not sleep well, 
and Babby was in a jeopardy till break 
of day with the nightmare. As fot 
the old gentleman, he was like the last 
man, and declared that the ruin of 
England was evident, and that all we 
held here was in a bad way. — Truly 
he had cause to say so ; for before he 
had well finished his breakfast next 
morning, in came a lawyer's claw, 
claiming forthwith payment of wa- 
ges, at a most extortionate rate, in the 
name of Jugurtha, from the day of 
the ' black rascal's' arrival in England. 

** Mr Flowerfield of course broke out 
into a hurricane at this, and shook the 
man by the lapel of his coat, for such 
an insult and imposition. Notwith- 
standing, the man calmly expounded 
that he had not come to take him up, 
but only to make a demand. This 
dumbfoundered Mr Flowerfield, who, 
being naturally very courteous, calm- 
ed, and considering that the first loss 
was often the least loss, he referred 
the demand to his friend Mr Mel- 
bourn, in the city, giving, at the 
same time, a eenteel solatium to the 
man for what had happened. 
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*' Scarcely had that man quitted the 
house, when, band behold, an officer 
came with a warrant to take Mr 
Flowerfield to the police-office, for ha- 
ving 'saultedandbattered the ne'er-do« 
weelJugurtha, and both meand Babby 
were obligated to be of the party to 
bear witness. There, after a deal of 
argol-bargolHng to no manner of pur- 
pose, Mr Flowerfield was found guil« 
ty to stand trial, and put to the ex« 
tortionate necessity of sending for two 
of his respectable correspondents to 
give bail for him. 

^' Never did I see a man so di8« 
tressed in mind as the good old gen« 
deman was at this l^al injustice. 
' The rum of England,^ said he, ' is 
too manifest No nation can long 
stand where niggers are so encouraged 
to insult their masters. But the 
sooner I get out of it, and back to 
Cofibehin nenn, the better.' 

" Accordingly, that morning hebe« 
gan to prepare, and having confided 
the law-plea to the management of Mr 
Melbourn, he sailed by the packet 
firom Falmouth in less man a month 
after, behaving to me, on taking his 
departal, in the most genteel and sa- 
tisfactory manner ; nor did he forget 
me when he got back to Jamaica, for 
he sent me, by one of Mr Melbourn's 
ships, next year, a bag of coffee beans 
that weighed no less than a hundred 
and fifteen weight, a barrel of the most 
beautiful raw sugar, and a lovely par- 
rot, that could speak every word, 
though neither Babby nor me under- 
stood it, for it was a Spanish parrot, 
and conversed in no other language ; 
and he continued his tribute of suga^ 
and coffee regularly every year, till 
his death, when he remembered me 
in his will as * that most kind and sen- 
sible lady Mrs Winsom, with whom 
he staid in Mortimer Street,' bequeath- 
ing to me a legacy of fifty guineas, to 
buy a ring or a saver teapot." 
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SoMs two or three days elapsed be- 
fore I had an opportunity of renewing 
my conversation with Mrs Winsom ; 
but at last another wet Sunday morn- 
ing came to pass, when she was kind 
enough to favour me with her com- 
pany. After some preliminary re« 



miniscences touching Mr Flowerfield't 
case and the Melbourns, she began 
upon a new subject. 

" I'm sure," said she, '' I have 
good cause to bear in mind, brighter 
and above many events, the pleasant- 
ries of a visit which Bailie Seeston 
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and his wife made, to view the parti- 
cularities of London, during which 
they were lodgers with me. They 
came from Paisley, and were bein, 
thriving bodies, who had made, some 
years before, a power of money, by a 
certain beautiful pawtronsilk gauze, as 
Mrs Seeston herself told me. They call- 
ed it the Princess Elizabeth's souffle ; 
and the year before they thought of 
theirjaunt,they had again been coining 
money by something of the same sort, 
which was the special encouragement 
that allowed them to come to London: 
—their business being, as the Bailie 
said, to take the benefit of God's bless- 
ing ; adding, that a sight of the great 
world was good for trade, as well as 
for sore eyes. He was, by this time, 
learning to speak high English. 

*' Having but few fashionable ac- 
quaintance in London — for how could 
It be expected that Paisley folk could 
be overladen with sidike?— me and 
Mrs Seeston made ourselves most 
agreeable to one another; — and she 
was pleased to say, after observing 
something by ordinar about my man- 
ner, that she had an apprehension I 
was a lady that had seen better days. 

"It would not have been discreet of 
me to have gaineaid ony thing detri- 
mental to so polite a judgment— so I 
replied nought ; but in sincerity V\\ 
own to you, I had the day before 
bought another hundred in tne three 
per cents, by the which I was more 
than ^yt hundred better than when 
dear Mr Winsom departed this life. 

" Well, you see, Mrs Seeston and 
me growing condisdples, and having 
a right understanding with one an- 
other, neither her nor the Bailie would 
gang a foot a-field without linking me 
with them,— by which I got more edi- 
fication concerning the sights of Lon- 
don, than faUs to the lot of most sin- 
gle women of character. 

*' But I should speak the truth, for 
in this there was a great, though a si- 
lent and inward, triumphing on my 
part. When the Bailie and his leddy 
first came to the house, it was to be 
seen that they intended to be mighty 
and grand. The mistress was civil, 
for she was of a blithe and warm- 
hearted naturality ; nor could I object 
to the Bailie, for he too was courtly 
and condescending ; but it was plain 
that they thought themselves some- 
thing better than their landlady. I 
* '\ seen the like pretences before^ and 
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so they were free to take the length of 
their tether. 

" Mrs Seeston was, I must con- 
fess, not of a genteel habit of body, 
being short, and of a protuberant cor- 
pulency, bearing a burden of many 
fine things, without knowing how to 
wear them. She was, on the second 
morning after they came to town, 
going out to walk a-shopping in Ox- 
ford Street, in white satm shoes, had 
I not laid my hands upon her, and 
told her in a whisper, before the Bailie, 
what she might be thought of. 8he 
kicket them ofi* at hearing that, and 
nearly faintit. 

** This was the beginning of our con- 
junction. The BaiBe — ^he was really 
a worthy body — might be a degree far- 
ther over the hill height than Uie mis- 
tress ; but he had a guess, as he said 
himself, of what glamour was— aboon 
the lady. In short, he was slee and 
sleeky, with a pawkie whirly in the 
comer of his eye, that shewed, if he 
wasna a sinner, he kent what a plea- 
sant thing sin might be. 

'' I'll no say he was a fat man, for he 
being of stature low, that might be a 
question ; but I have had a Glasgow 
provost of a jimper capacity, and like- 
wise a Dumfries dean o' guild that, in 
the measurement of girth, would hae 
buckled within his mU, to an ower- 
come of a nail and quarter. But for 
all that. Bailie Seeston was a capital 
man^ocose, and knowing the diJOPer- 
ence between meconomy and nabal- 
ness ; what he wauit ui>on us, in our 
ploys, was truly spent wi' the spirit o' 
hospitality. 

** At the Talbot Inn at Richmond, 
on a Sunday, though the bill for eels, 
a duck with green peas, and agrosette 
tart, was enough to make the nair on 
the head of any man to stand on end, 
far more that of a Bailie, who isreputed 
to get his dainties from the common 
stock, he was wonderful facetious, 
and treated us vnth a bottle of claret 
wine on the occasion, which Mrs Sees- 
ton said, and I thought, was some 
trash. The Bailie himself, however, 
acknowledged that he had once tasted 
better at Lord Gksgow's, at the Hal- 
ket-head, where, to be sure, every 
thing was of the first quality. 

'* It would, however, be overly long 
for me to summer and winter on the 
diversions we had th^ither, going to 
Vauxhall, and even to see Uie execu- 
tion of a forger; for, as Mrs SeeitoQ 
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said, if it was not sae dreadful a thing 
as a murderer's, yet it was an edifying 
curiosity of its kind. 

" The only drawback that I had by 
the Bailie and Mrs Seeston was their 
inordinate passion for pawtrons, espe- 
cially in Ludgate Hill ; where, as the 
lady very truly made the obserre, 
there was more of a fine taste for the 
better sort of goods than even in Bond 
Street itself: not, however, that they 
were intent only about gauze and 
flounces ; for, to say what is only true, 
they were diverting themselves, and 
but took up the shop windows in walk- 
ing along, in the way of pastime. 

*^ At last they began to turn the 
eyes of their understanding home- 
ward, or, as Mrs Seeston said, — ' She 
was banning to be wearyiet wi' the 
gaieties and plantings of London.'^ 
So out of that weariness grew a re- 
solve of departaL And no gentleman 
or leddy could behave genteeler than 
they did to me, on account of my 
helping them so well to the sights and 
curiosities. The Bailie gie'd me, in 
courtesy, a very handsome garnet- co- 
loured piece of silk, eight yanis, which 
I sold to Mrs Flounce, the dress- ma- 
ker in Queen Anne's Street, for five 
and three-pence the yard; and Mrs 
Seeston bought me a face bonnet, the 
twin of one she bought for herself ;~- 
and they paid their bill without a 
question, — very unlike the Scotch In 
general. So that, if I couldna in con- 
science uphold the Paisley Bailie for a 
courtier, I am bound to maintain he 
was friendly, jocose, and of a furthy 
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liberality, that's worth mair, in a ster- 
ling point of view, than all the con- 
gees of Edinburgh— not that I have 
ever had cause to complain of the in- 
habitanu of that very respectable 
town ; for such of them as have lod- 
ged with me have always proved them- 
selves genteel to a nicety, though some 
of them have been a thought hamper- 
ed with scrupulosity. And here I 
would make an observe, which is, 
that the folks from the West of Scot- 
land, who are not people a£ pedigree, 
are most liberal and genteel ; whereas 
those from the East, and especially 
from Edinburgh, who are, for the 
most part, the offspring or the ances- 
tors of lords and kings, are of. a nar- 
row, contracted meconomy; the cause 
of which, to account for, would not be 
easy in philosophy. 

'* About two years after the visit of 
Bailie Seeston and his leddy, I had a 
letter from them, telling me that they 
intended to be in London soon, and 
hoping, if my apartments were not 
engaged, that I woidd keep them for 
a week or two, for they wotild not 
grudge the rent, to be again so com* 
fortable as thev had been with me. 
By this I could guess the Bailie had 
made another great year ; but in the 
course of three or four posts after, I 
received a line from Mrs Seeston her- 
self, to let me know that they would 
not want the rooms, for the gudercan 
had made a great mistake in making 
up his accounts, by adding the year of 
the Lord as a sum in his profits." 
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The new Moon ! and my pockets 
are penniless— destined thus to con- 
tinne in poTerty for at least a month 
to come ; — ^yet, during this unfavour* 
able omen of an empty pocket, I am 
rejoin to recognise that heavenly 
sickle suspended over the door-way 
of the west. I hare been young, and 
DOW am — by the by, what age was 
JEneasP^Iam "senior"— oldidi —yet 
hare I never seen, unless once, when 
I had the jaundice, a new Moon 
without emotion. A new Moon is a 
proof of the soul's immortality, or a 
presumption-* or at least, an analog 
—these mathematics have driven in 
and circumscribed our moral reason- 
ing! — it is a crescent of hope, hung 
out over the dusky hours of night, and 
doubt, and difficulty. Oh, how deep 
are our thoughts, and how gloomy, 
too-— on our own immortality ! — all 
other thoughts are but mere passing 
fancies in comparison. No man, wo- 
man, or child, that could think upon 
this subject, ever vet dared to express 
the full reach of tnat plummet wnich 
is ever and anon let down into the 
bottomless abyss. The renewed Moon 
■^the renewed parent ; — the first is in 
heaven, in her own peaceful placid 
heaven ; and the other is enjoying in 
blessedness the renewal of powers and 
faculties which time had impaired. 
Yes, be it so; invisibles are made 
known by visibles — things of eternity 
are imaged out in things of time- 
coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore—and the reparation of man is thus 
displayed in glonoushieroglyphic. Nor 
has the conversation of the new Moon 
been restricted to such inward visitines 
of the soul ; she has travelled with 
me, and I with her, over sea and land, 
mountain and valley — ^with her I have 
looked upon the eastern Bramin in his 
first prostrations, the Hebrew in his 
tented deserts, and even the Scottish 
Border reaver in his anticipated fo- 
ray ; but our pleasantest communings 
have been in the withdrawings of my 
early days, in the intimations made 
when my bosom was young — in her 
announcements of futurity — of that 
continuance of foul or fair— of variable 
or settled— of cold or genial, — the 
svmbols of which lay in the sharpness 
>tundity of her points, ^ere 



she still hangs, the very picture of 
filial affection— the new Moon with 
the old, dim, and decayed shell in 
her arms— Agrippina lanmng at Brun- 
dusium with the urn of Germanicus 
in her bosom! See how closely she 
embraces the departing shadow — how 
her arms stretch away into curvature! 
But it is all in vain ;— a few risings 
and settings over, and the shadow iu 
self shall be obliterated—" the very 
ruins shall have perishcd"-rand there 
shall not remain a trace of that which, 
but a few weeks ago, shone forth in 
beauty and in glory from the brow 
of Heaven. But she is fast approach* 
tnp^ towards the wavy line of the moun- 
tain ridge, and is diving side-foremost 
into another hemisphere. Farewell, 
then, thou soft-footed Queen ofheaven ! 
—silent and still is thy departure — 
the night dock, Ae bat, and the 
cushat, are consecrated to thy shrine 
—and all that stilly noise, and tink- 
ling silence, which rests upon or de- 
scends ft-om the mountain, imparts an 
air of heartfelt solemnity to thy exit. 

The full Moon !— large, round, and 
jolly — in the eastern heaven — a vast 
foam- bell cast forth by the sport of 
the deep, and floating buoyantly up- 
wards, reflecting from its rotundity 
the dark image and outlines of things 
unknown. A thin silky cloud crosses 
her pathway of ascent — it lies over her 
elongated disk likeasudden sorrow that 
has visited the countenance through 
the heart But the momentary dark- 
ness has passed away; — clearer and 
more clear — smaller and more small 
— " beautifully less," she ascends on 
her azure pathway, leaving behind her 
the mountain haze and the horizon 
doud — the milky softness of Heaven's 
conjunction with earth. Her triumph 
is now complete. " Like a bonnie 
blue glass," she bends her deep-set 
keen blue eye on all beneath ; — she 
looks in the intensity of her glory up- 
on river, tower, and tree — upon the 
palace and city — ^upon the vast and 
unfathomed ocean — upon the round 
and embosomed creek — upon the deep- 
ing, the waking, and the dead — upon 
all that comes forth to forage or that 
lurks in ambush — upon the simple 
and inoffensive songster nestled in 
his bush, as well as upon the villain 
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fm, •knUdag and prowUog ibr hit 
prey* She looki upon the mountain 
land, and Ita hoary cairns and bonnie 
streams rejoice in her glory — she looks 
upon the Talley-groundi and the dense 
sand white mists gather upon and 6bli« 
terate eTery distinct feature ; all is sunk^ 
like the eitiee of the plain^ in one wide 
wavy sea of radiance ; and over the 
busy walks and habitations of men, the 
land billows are tossed and tumbled. 
Here and there the spfre^ and tower, 
and rock, assume somewhat of the as* 
peet of islands. Is it that some Druid- 
leal spell is about to encompass and to 
dim her |;lory, or that the aspect of the 
heaTcns is suddenly changed ? HaTC 
the obsenrances of Heaven been prac« 
tised from time immemorial upon 
earth, or does this heavenly circle re« 
peat the image of earthly practice? 
Thin, fight, and rakish messengers 
detach tlwmselves fh>m the southern 
horison, and onward they travel with 
accelerated speed. But the mysterious 
hand of endiantment has arrested their 
advance, and ever and anon, as they 
approach to the consecrated halo, they 
suddenly disappear— theymeltintoair, 
and are seen no more. As the Eastern 
wor8hii)per prostrates himself and un« 
shoes his feet at the threshold of the 
Divinity — so do these worshipping va- 
pours put off their tread ana visible 
footing in their more immediate ap- 

Soach to the temple of the Queen of 
eaven. 

The Moon is in her last quarter— 
decay hath sorely visited her full- 
grown strength. Her second child- 
hood hath arrived, and all is now in- 
verted ; her very frame-work is turn- 
ed upside down, and she hangs her 
eoomy and formless decay, in solemn 
distinctness, over the mountain 
heads. This is the last night of the 
waning moon ; well known to hind 
and matron old — that night on which 
evil was abroad, and mi^hief was ac- 
complished—children were stolen from 
their cradles— cows were elf-shot at 
die stake, or in the field — and gam- 
bols, of an uneardily guise, were field 
in cave and glen— old women rode 
abroad on broomsticks, and Lapland 
was peopled with Fife witches. This is 
the night, or rather the morning, when 
churchyards were known to relent, 
and sheeted death walked abroad in 
the awful semblance of parent, lover, 
IHend — ^when the nightmare pressed 
large and heary on the wrestling soul. 
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and the dammy dew sat on the brow 
even of vigorous manhood— when 
journeys undertaken at the approach 
of dawn, were eminently unsuccess- 
ful, and all Nature felt and owned 
^at the Prince of Darkness had 

Kwer to triumph.— Yes, this to ma 
s often been, and still is, a night, 
a season of solemn, deep, and peace-* 
fnl happiness— as, after having extinw 
l^uldicd the midnight taper, I view, 
m the descending and dying planet, 
that emblem of man's glory, ambition, 
power, which is at once so striking 
and so instructive. There is even tt 
luxury in such motumful and serious 
reflections, which, coming upon the 
back of lon| study, and mental exer-* 
tion in particular, has a tendency to 
elevate rather than to depress — ^to so- 
lemnise into acquiescence rather than 
to damp into inactivity. 

The seasons have their sun ; and 
distinctly, in his progress, does he 
mark out and define their various as-* 
pects. The dark features of winter-* 
the soft flush of spring— the florid 
tinge of summer— with the yellow ra* 
diance ot autumn— are all the daugh- 
ters of him who plays at bo-peep with 
our planet, now retreating, now ad- 
vanang, in the mysterious hornpipe of 
planetary revolution. But the seasons 
have their Moon too— their own Lady 
Moon — ^who, though far less marked 
and distinot in her seasonal aspect, 
has still her shiftings, her spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter visitmsp of 
the shepherd's soul, who, fhnn Ida's 
top, eyes " the blue vault ;" or of the 
farmer's heart, who, fromhisown corn- 
field, ** blesses the conscious light" 

Is not there a Moon of spring? 
Let the lover say, who seea the cres- 
cent figure, soft and lovely, 'midst 
the ringlets of wavy light, as the 
ffloaming melts into moonslidne, and 
he begins to recognise his shadow 
along the opposite hill side. Let the 
fisher say, as he returns slowly and 
heavy loaded from his bewitching and 
late-protracted amusement, where the 
lapwing screams and flaps, and dives 
over head, and the stream gurgles less 
and less, in his mountain ascent. Let 
the husbandman say, as he concludes 
and closes up his day's labour under 
the kindly superintendence of a lumi« 
nary, whose outgoings, firom of old, 
havebeen with the tiller of the soil, and 
the reaper of the field. 
Is not there a Moon in thy nu^esty, 
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oh, summer radiance! or art thou only 
hung out, in diminished splendour, 
over that glowing nocturnal twilight, 
to satisfy the £arth, that though su- 
perseded, thou art not suppressed — 
though dimmed, thou art not extin- 
guished ? It is true, that the sailor boy, 
as he whistles on the breeze, and eyes 
thy broad pathway of sparkling ra- 
diance along the placid deep, could 
dispense with thy presence. It is true, 
likewise, that the traveller whose ut- 
most efforts cannot mark the point in 
time« or in the northern horizon, where 
evening twilight ends, and morning 
dawn b^ns — whose path is over- 
spread before him with all the yellow 
radiance of a June night, could prose- 
cute his jouraey unaided by thee. It 
is besides true, that the sons of Be- 
lial, in all their varied hues of evil, 
these lovers of darkness rather than 
of light, are annoyed and offended by 
thy presence. But it is likewise true 
and of verity, that thy summer visits 
are sweet and sacred to religion, and 
to friendship, and to love,— to religion, 
as plaided she kneels beneath thy be- 
nignant countenance to the God that 
created, the Saviour that re- created ; to 
friendship, as she grapples hand to 
hand in Uie summer dusk, and pours 
forth the breathings of the heart ; and 
to love, to infinite, inscrutable love, 
as she haunts her glens and awaits her 
interviews — as she feels pulse avow- 
ing to pulse, and soul commingling 
with soul !— Oh, Moon of the summer 
night, how doubly dear hast thou been, 
and still art, to me !— I owe thee 
much. 

Comes not the Moon of harvest in 
wisdom and prot7t(^/ia/ benevolence ? 
Night after night, even unto the north- 
em rising, does she not ascend on her 
upward pathway , at the same hour and 
with undiminished radiance ? Shame 
on that wisdom, which, in the folly of 
its devisings, would refuse to man the 
solemnity and comforting of second 
causes-^hat would strip God's cene- 
ral arrangements of particular object, 
and, in the vanity of human discovery, 
would sink the God and elevate the 
man — would strip the husbandman 
and the labourer of harvest, of the 
conviction that such arrangements are 
not only intentional, but benevolent— 
that there is light in his upland and 
inland, in his glens, loanings, and 
stack-yards, because the source of all 
light has had regard to his needs^-be- 
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cause the same benevolence which has 
sent his Sun to ripen, has likewise com- 
missioned his Moon to secure, the fruits 
of harvest. Cheerful, oh delightfully 
cheerful, is the harvest Moon, and as 
distinct from all other Moons, as the 
season is separated from all other sea- 
sons! Is it that the necessity has 
again returned, and, along with this, 
the returning supply ? Is it that the 
luminary which appeared lately super- 
fluous, has now become eminenUy and 
conspicuously useful ? Is it that the 
mighty heaven has again resumed that 
deep-blue dye, Arom which the Moon 
looks forth so lovely, that the hazy 
milkiness of a summer night, when 

" The yellow mooirlight Bleeps on all the 
hills," 

has given place to the purity and 
brightness of a harvest heaven ? All 
these circumstances have, indeed, their 
influence; but the prime and predomi- 
nating cause is to be looked for, and 
to be found elsewhere — in the heart, 
namely, of the percipient, rather than 
in the objects perceived in the ex- 
uldng feelings of man — ^now walking 
in the garb of accomplishment, for 
hope has yielded to possession, and ac- 
complishment has succeeded to effort. 
fiut winter, af^er all, is the season 
of Lunar supremacy. In other sea- 
sons her presence is useful— in this it 
is indispensable — indispensable, from 
the extremity of Greenland to the 
Mountains of the Moon-^rom the 
Isles of Japan to those of Galipago. 
The Sun is now ashamed, as it were, 
of his own impotency, and hastens to 
hide his head from that barren and 
uncheered sterility, which he has not 
the power to enliven. His movements 
on the extremity of the horizon are 
like the flights of the landrail, — short, 
curved, and far-between. But his 
absence is nobly relieved by the sis- 
ter orb. Over a landscape of uniform 
brightness, she flings forth from Uie 
east her unquenchableradiance. There 
is one immensity of blue above— there 
is one intensity of white beneath. The 
mountains are rounded off, and rolled 
upon each other, as the intermediate 
valleys lose their breadth and exten- 
sion. Were it not for the black lines 
which lie on the slope, and hang, as 
it were, in separate pencils, from the 
brow of the hill — from which is beard, 
amidst the tinkling of frosty sUenoe, 
the voice of descending water;— wer« 
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it not for those markings off, and de- 
finers of distance, even distance it- 
self would cease, and heaven and earth 
wiuld appearas ever mingled into one. 
This assaredly is the hour, and this 
the season, of favours and enjoyment; 
the bracing efforu of the frosty air are 
felt, not only on the body, but in the 
soul,— the veriest down and dodpole 
is now smart and witty. The out- 
goings of the breath are bke the steam- 
ings of a kettle— and the distinct ar« 
ticttlations of the voice are heard from 
Dan to Beersheba. The curler is still 
at his sport ; — the sun has arisen, and 
the sun has set upon his contest, — 
a contest in which the prowess of two 
rival parishes is to be tried and de- 
termined ; — and still you may hear the 
stone booming along the rink — the 
rap and the rattle of collision by the 
tee — ^and the sudden and frequent 
breakings forth of irrepressible delight 
—of exulting triumph. Around that 
dark and dense knot — twisted and 
twined about the tee— the skater moves 
in graceful circles— smooth, sliding 
without step, — whilst the gingerbread 
basket still lingers with its necessary 
and delidous supplies. The boy is 
abroad, in all his school-boy glee ;— > 
he is all eye and ear, — eye to watch 
the movements of the nare, as she 
comes— downward and downward — 
with frequently arrested advance— 
from the mountain to the kail-yard ; 
—ear to hear, aad voice to chide the 
bay of the house dog — which ever and 
anon delays or retrogrades her move* 
ments. 

The lover, too, is visible in the 
moonshine of winter. His, however, 
is no obtrusive and ostentatious path- 
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way— he walks alone beneath preci* 
pices, and under the dark shadowings 
of woods and mountains. She, the 
bdoved of his heart, to whose habi- 
tation he is hastening— whilst the 
crisp and solid snow heen him safely 
over bog and fen — awaits him beneath 
that evergreen hoUy^-all covered and 
labouring as it now is with the in- 
cumbent load. There she has listen- 
ed, and from thence she has looked 
our, for forty minutes, and is prepared 
to aver that she has been detained as 
many hours. There is a snug warm 
spot beneath that close thick*leaved 
hdly, where cold cannot penetrate-^ 
or, if it could, there are bosoms there 
proof against its influence— 

^' The cock may craw, the day may daw,** 

and still that holly shade, which has 
now shifted (torn the west to the east- 
em side, continues true to its trust. 
The lovers are only thinking of part- 
ing. 

All those things are true — and a 
thousand more that might be sung or 
said, OB Lunar influence— on the de- 
lights, with which such lucubrations 
cannot fail to inspire every observer 
of nature. There is a purity, a refine- 
ment, as well as a dehght, in such re- 
veries ; — and if any individual who 
has perused these recollections, shall 
feel at the same time a response to 
them in his own, he cannot iiiil to be 
satisfied. But if, from local disad- 
vantages, or constitutional disqualifi- 
cation, he has never <' felc what I 
have felt, or been where I have been " 
—then he will have the goodness to 
recollect that this is all 

" A Matter op Moonshine." 
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It has been often remarkedy that 
the ramoun of popular diaoontent 
aoimd loudest at a distauoe. We be- 
lieve this to be the case with respect 
to the dissatisfaction of our American 
colonies, particularly in regard to that 
of the two Canadas. 

It was admitted last year, both by 
the Ministry and Parliament, that 
there was something diseased in the 
condition of these two provinces, and 
ft Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was in consequence appointed 
to investigate the causes. If, however, 
we may judge by what has taken place 
since, or rather by what has not, it 
would seem the case was not found to 
be so bad or dangerous as had been 
apprehended. 

It is true, that the governor of Up- 

Ser Canada, as well as of Lower Cana- 
8, has been changed, but the change 
was determined upon previous to the 
appointment of tne Committee. It 
cannot, therefore, be alleged, that the 
recall of the Earl of DaJbousie from 
Quebec or the tranalation of Sir Pe- 
regrine Maitland to Halifax, waa in 
consequenceofanymal-administration 
having been discovered by the Com- 
mittee, in the respective governments 
of these distinguished officers, en>e- 
aially as the former was summonea to 
a more splendid trust, and the latter 
raised to a situation esteemed the most 
desirsble in all British North Ame- 
rica. The fact, too, of no legislative 
measure having originated from the 
investigation, is still more conclusive. 
The utmost, indeed, which can be 
ssid of the labours of tiie Committee, 
amounta only to this : — Some intem- 
perance was ascertained to exist be- 
tween the £nglis^ and the French po- 
pulation of the Lower Province, and a 
predilection for the Church of Eng- 
land was found to be stronger in one 
member of the government of the 
Upper Province, tnan consisted with 
'* absolute wisdom," or could be in- 
dulged without offending the religious 
sentiments of a great migority of the 
people. 

fiut still it cannot be denied that 
the progressive state of the two pro- 
vinces u fsst germinating changes, 
^pMch must sooner or later affbct the 



moral and political condition of the 
inhabitants; and the question with 
respect to them is, siaiply, whether 
the imperial lesislature should at- 
tempt to bias tnese changes in any 
way whatever, from or to their pre- 
sent obvious tendencj. 

That tendency will be beat discern- 
ed by a consideration of a few actual 
and indisputable droumstances. 

Low IE Canada contains two dassea 
of inhabitants, as dissimilar from each 
other in habits, language, and ^uagM, 
as those of France and Ensland. The 
one consists of the descencUnts of the 
old French families by whom the 
colony waa originally settied, an4 
the other of the British merchanta 
and emigrants, who clslm with more 
than our wonted national arrogance 
all the superiorities and mastenhip, 
which conquest confers and conquerors 
exact Without this division of tiie 
people in Lower Canada be dearly 
unaerstood, it is imposdble to form 
any correct notion of the condition of 
that Colony, mr of the causes which 
irritate its discontents. 

The province has now been aeTeBtT 
vears under the British crown, ana 
nas for eight-and-thirtv enjoyed the 
advantages of an Enguah constitu- 
tion ; and yet, it may be doubted if 
the constitution has m any conrider* 
able degree chan^ the respective 
character of the mhabitants. The 
causes of this are probably manifold. 
It would be absurd to say that any 
thing like coercion has been allowed 
to compress the Canadians into a fac- 
tion; but undoubtedly although no 
Eersecution has taken place, the Eng- 
Bh have yet borne towards them a 
contemptuous demeanour«-in its im- 
pression, nsturally calculated to make 
them ccMdesce in sentiment, without 

S'ring provocation enough to band 
em into enemies. In a word, the 
political condition of Lower Canada 
may be said to resemble that of Eng- 
land after the Norman conquest 

We have here, under other names, 
the Saxons and the Normans, with 
this difference, however, in the spirit 
of the government established by the 
conquerors,— It does not seek, like 
that of the Nonnan princes in Eng- 
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land, to endieate th« indent institn- 
tioni of the {leople, or to change the 
object! of their veneration, in oraer to 
promote the advantage of its own ad« 
nerents and partisana. 

It ia the very nature of the English 
constitution to promote, by its work* 
ing, the improvement of its subjects, 
fiut although every Englishman feels 
and acknowledges this, it is an effbct 
of that knowleqse and feeling to make 
him prefer the right rather than the 
expedient Thus it often happens, 
even while he u conferring boons on 
the Canadians, he uses the most un- 
gracious language towards them, and, 
on all occasions, maintains that they 
ought to be thankful for the good 
thincs he is forcing them to swallow. 

The relationship which the acquisi- 
tion of the province has produced be- 
tween it and England, does not ap- 
pear to be well understood. It is not, 
for example, recollected, that Lower 
Canada, according to the usual accep- 
tation of the term, was really not a 
conquered countrv, but ceded or ac- 
(^uired by capitulation, unon condi- 
tions sanctioned and hallowed by 
treaty. The British did not obtain an 
unrestricted mastership and dominion, 
such as the Normans acquired over 
England, nor similar to the authority 
which the French in latter times have 
exercised over so much of Europe. On 
ihe contrary, it may be fairly said, 
that the acquisition was rather of the 
nature of a confederation with Eng- 
land than a conquest, inumuch aa 
the connexion was founded on certain 
stipulations aa s]^flc and vital aa the 
articles of a national union. It pro- 
bably was in some degree owing to 
respect for the terms of the capitula- 
tion and treaty, and to the difficulty 
of improving the institutions of the 
country without infringing on them, 
that the constitutional act was origi* 
nally devised. 

By that act the inhabitants became 
empowered to judge and determine 
fbr themselves as to changes in their 
laws and institutions ; and the British 
legislature renounced the right, so 
long as the act remained unaltered, 
of interfering with the internal con- 
cerns of the province. But the re- 
nunciation has not been very strictly 
observed, — ^iustances of hiterference, 
especially in the Canada trade act, 
have taken place ; and these have had 
the eff^t of sowing distrust among 



the people, and of preventing that 0(m« 
tentment which it ia the oQect of all 
good government to promote. 

Another source of discontent to the 
Canadian nation, as the descendants 
of the French affiset to call them- 
selves, is in the peculiarities of their 
Anglo felbw-aubjects. Of all people, 
the Britiah are d&e least disposea to 
amalgamate with others; too oon- 
adous of good intentions, they will not 
take the trouble to ccmdliate by the 
minor morality of manners ; and thue 
it has happened that they are mingled 
with the Canadians aa water ia with 
oil, mixed but not incorporated. 

That the di£Rerent garrisons which 
have oceupied the strongholds since 
the fall of Quebec have bcin sent ftt>m 
England, not m<»'e for the defence of 
the country than to preserve the sub- 
jugation, will probably not be dis- 
Suted ; at least it is not likelv to be 
enied that, without intending it, Uiey 
have uniformly acted towards the Ca- 
nadians more as foreigners than as 
subjects of the King. This may not 
be imputable to them as blame, for it 
is an effect of disdpline ; but the Ca- 
nadians undoubtedly feel aa if there 
were something of scorn in it ; and, in 
conseq^uence, are as averse to cultivate 
Bodal intereourae with the military, aa 
the military, from not speaking thefar 
language, are seemingly anxioua to 
avoid them. The dvu settlers, it 
might have been thought, would have 
had, from their obviooa interests, less 
restraint upon them; and theoredcally 
this must have been the case, but 
practically it is otherwise ; fbr thehr 
circumstances imposed obligations 
quite aa restrictive aa those of ndlitary 
habits. 

The civil settlers were, Ibr the most 
part, adventurers of humble education 
and fortune. It was natural, when 
such persons acquired wealth, tibat 
they should look for consideration 
among the government party, condst- 
ing of theur own countrymen; and 
thus,inthearrogance of upstart wealth, 
there waa quite enough to repulse the 
Canadians nrom seeking thdr sodety. 

Religion has had also some interest 
in preventing that social communion 
between the two classes, without which 
no communitv can ever be either sa« 
tbfied or well ordered. 

The Canadians may be described aa 
universally Roman Catholics ; the Bri- 
tish, though of diflbent sects and de« 
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nominations^are in general Protestants. 
The former^ averse to receive, as they 
deemed it, the taint of education ; the 
ktter, impatient to force it upon them. 
It was not till the year 1824 that the 
House of Assemhly, the migority of 
which is Canadian, would permit pa- 
rish-schools to he established; and 
even then the law only allowed their 
establishment to the extent that pa« 
rishes might have schools at their own 
cost. Limited as the boon was, we 
have been informed by the author of 
that measure, that, but for the per- 
sonal interest which Lord Dalhousie 
took in it, he was persuaded it would 
not have been earned into effect. 

Our limits, however, do not admit 
of discussing the sources of the Cana- 
dian discontents in detaiL It is quite 
sufficient to state the fact, that the in- 
habitants are a divided people— difier- 
ent in language, manners, religion, and 
lawB^to satisfy every reflecting mind. 
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that until iheir interests can be effec- 
tually blended, unanimity is not to be 
expected. But although their discon- 
tent is the fruit of their divisions, it 
has no very strong or decided influence 
on their feelings towards the Imperial 
Government ; and this isoneof the facts 
of their case which should be always 
recollected. His Majesty has not more 
faithful subjects than the Canadians, 
and the heart-burnings among them 
have reference only to their own in- 
ternal cutnimstances. It would seem, 
however, when their discontent is al- 
luded to, that nothing less than rebel- 
lion and separation from the crown is 
to be feared. This notion runs through 
all the speculations of politicians on 
this side of the Atlantic, and prevents 
the true state of what may be called 
the Canadian Question from being 
understood. Nothing in regard to a 
community can be more fallacious. • 
Cabot. 



PART II.— VrrXE CANADA. 



Wx have read, with particular at- 
tention, the Report of the Canada 
Committee for 18S8. Knowing some- 
thing of the different parties who 
gave evidence upon the Committee, 
we were not surprised to find it so 
unsatisfactory ; we are onlv surprised 
that there are persons who think, upon 
such an inconclusive document the 
Ministers of the Crown could have re- 
commended to Parliament any change 
in the constitutional act of the pro- 
vinces. That some attention is, how- 
ever, necessary, admits of no question; 
but the causes which hasten it on, 
are, at least as far as Upper Canada 
is concerned, not once touched upon in 
the Report, — we might say, not once 
imagined. The Report, in fact, is 
intrinsically bad;->we do not mean 
themere lucubrationof the committee, 
but bad for the opinions placed on re- 
eatd in the Appendix. 

The evidence of Mr James Stephen, 
for example, the loyal oracle of the 
Colonial Office, has no parallel for in- 
discretion in any testimony ever ^iven 
by an officer of the crown, touching a 
great interest of the empire. If this 
gentleman's opinion be that of the Go- 
vernment, or BB WBLL POUNDED, it 

is quite dear that the United Kingdom 
ought to be no ftrther troubled with 
Cimadian affairs. Mr Stephen is a 
worthy, honest man, with acompetent 



share of loyal understanding;, but in 
this matter be went beyond his depth ; 
he does not appear to have rightly 
conceived what the objects were to 
which the enquiries of tne committee 
were directed. Their objects were, to 
ascertain the best means of improving 
the condition of the Canadians. But 
he talks of them as if they were about 
to throw off what is often absurdly 
called " the ;roke of England." 

The opinion of Mr Stephen is, 
however, in opposition to fact and 
history. No people, as we have al- 
ready said, could evince a stronger at* 
tachment, a more genuine and gene- 
rous loyalty, than the Canadians did 
collectively, during the late war with 
the United Slates. In no country, we 
are well assured, is national rivalry 
more felt than in the Canadas, as 
respects the sentiments of the inha- 
bitants towards those of the United 
States. Why Mr Stephen should in- 
fer that there is a predilection among 
them towards the Americans, is incon- 
ceivable. It cannot be from his own 
personal knowledge ;— all he knows 
of the country is derived from the 
meagre official returns, and probably 
an occasional conversation, in the 
course of a year or two, with some 
member of the provincial government. 
We have been assured that Mr 
Stephen's evidence excited univertil 
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dtsgast and mdignation in the two 
profinces. What, indeed^ could he 
thought of the chance of having grie- 
Tances redressed, when a person so 
nearly connected with the King's go- 
Tomment felt himself warranted to 
state what that gentleman has stated ? 

But Mr Stephen's opinion, ohnox- 
ioos as it was to the feelings of the 
Canadians, was thought to he less the 
result of the exercise of his own judg« 
ment, than of representations which 
the Colonial Department haslong hecn 
accused of receiving too credulously. 
It is alleged that, as elsewhere nearer 
home, there is an official faction in 
Upper Canada, who have found it 
personally advantageous to represent 
the people as *' roalecontent," in order 
to enhance their own merit in keeping 
them quiet ; hut the members of that 
faction, if the epithet may be fitly ap- 
plied, are not morally to Uame. In 
all small communities, men in autho- 
ritv are more guided by personal con- 
siderations than by principles; and 
what claim could the members of a 
colonial government have on the mu- 
nificence of the parent sUte, if " the 
difficulties they nave had to contend 
with" were not made manifest, and 
''their strenuous exertions for the 
public good" not well cried up ? We 
do not, therefore, impute any great 
degree of bLune to the Canadian offi- 
dais, for their natural endeavour to 
exalt their own importance. We on- 
ly blame the credulity of those who do 
not discriminate the distinctive pecu- 
liarities of a small and a great society. 
Large communities never act simui- 
tan^oaly, until compressed by some 
great general grievance into a mass : 
in small ones, rivalries, friendships, 
domestic ties, and sympathies, cause 
individuals to use the language of the 
public, as if each of Uieir partieidar 
eases afiected the community. The 
remark, however, does norapply more 
to men in office, than to toose who 
desire to be ; but the effect of that 
personal feeling is, to engender an in- 
vidious species of espionage between 
them. It is only those, however, who 
are in the possession of power, that 
can make it be felt 

A system of ^onage assumes, that 
there is something wmch ought to be 
watched and to be prevented ; and as 
the existence of sudi a system proba- 
bly did exist in Upper Canada during 
the administration of Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, it may be said that so far 
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his government was led to act on false 
principles. Let us not here be mis- 
understood ; we do not suppose there 
was any thing like an organized sys- 
tem, but only that tales to the per- 
sonal disadvantage of the An ti- Mini- 
sterial party were too readily listened 
to. No doubt, the members of that 
party were as credulous in listening 
to tales to the prejudice of the adhe- 
rents of Grovemment, but then they 
had it not in their power, like them, 
to inflict punishment. 

It is unnecessary to explain in what 
manner a system of espionage begets 
heart-burnings. It is to the public 
what tattle and malicious gossip are 
to private society, with this essential 
di^rence, however, that the tale of 
the slanderer is in time forgotten or 
refuted, whereas the report of the spy 
is received in secret, placed in the 
oonfidendal archives of office, and re- 
ferred to as a testimonial of character, 
in which such set of testimonials can 
be applied with effect when the occa- 
sion arises. 

By the papers which have been 
circulated in the case of Mr Willis, it 
would seem, that long before that 
gentleman had deliver^ his doubts 
as to the Court of King's Bench in 
Upper Canada being legally constitu- 
ted, measures, under the espionage 
system, had been taken to watch his 
personal habits and pastimes. If such 
a predisposition to injure really ex- 
isted, or was believed to exist, it is 
not surprising that many of the inha- 
bitants of the Colonv should have 
taken his part, and that strong ex- 
pressions of popular dissatisfaction at 
nis dismissal were conveyed to the 
Government But, granted that the 
popular dissati^fisction in his case was 
excited by false rumours and notions, 
the doubts he had raised were none 
lessened by his dismissal. That the 
Imperial Government supported the 

Cvindal administration in the al- 
h1 persecution of Mr Willis, was 
to be expected, but the subsequent 
proceedings have not been judicious ; 
on the contrary, they have added a 
new and permanent grievance to the 
stock previously accumulated. The 
Canadians will now doubt if justice 
be administered according to law; 
they will doubt if justice may at all 
be obtained, especially in political 
cases, while their Judges are remo- 
vable at the pleasure of a Governor, 
and, on this account, a declaratory 
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Uw, on the sul^'ect of Mr Willis's 
doubts, must still be supplied. A 
coDcessioD to that extent is indispen* 
sable ; it may be delayed, but cannot 
be ultimately withheld. The inde« 
pendeuce of the Judges as claimed will 
then take place as a matter of course, 
fiut It is not to the modes and prin« 
eiples by which the government of 
Upper Canada has been administered, 
that the unsatisfactory state of that 

Province should be altogether ascribed. 
*he root of tbe evil lies much deeper; 
it is amongst the constituent elements, 
if we may so express ourselves, of the 
society of the country ; and much that 
is thought imperfect and partial in 
the Grovemment, is perhaps owing 
less to the ruling than to the materials 
ruled. We shall endeavour to explain 
ourselves with all practicable brevity. 
First, Upper Canada was originally 
settled, if not by paupers, by persona 
in necessitous circumstances — Ameri« 
can refugees— United Empire loyaU 
ists, as they were denominated, who 
emigrated from the United States at 
the era of their independence. These 
persons reedved grants of land, many 
of them pensions, and some were en^ 
titled to half pay. 

Second, Upon this foundation a 
sttperstruoture was raised— a layer of 
merchant adventurers and tradesmen. 
By the former, in the shape of wares 
and merchandise, some capital was 
introduced into the country ; and by 
the latter, who were paid for their la* 
hour in goods, houses and buildings 
of a better order than consisted with 
the breeding and circumstances of tho 
inbabitants were erected. By this the 
country had prematurely the appear* 
ance of being settled by a class or per* 
sons superior to those who are com* 
monly the pioneers of a colony, while 
in fact the reverse was the case. There 
was no wealth among them, little 
education, insomuch, that few who 
made money in the country thought 
of remaining there to spend it 

Third, Besides these two classes, 
there was a third, consisting of mili- 
tary settlers under the auspices of 
Government, and of emigrants from 
the United Kingdom and the United 
Sutes. 

Is it therefore to be wondered that 
Upper Canada is still in comparative 
poverty? Is it surprising, that a po* 
pulation so constituted should have 
no very clear idea of the value of 
many tnings essential to social ooin^ 



fort, and important in education? la 
it to be doubted, that where equal* 
ity of circumstances so generally pre* 
vails, there should be a taint of re* 

Sublicanism, especially when we re- 
ect on the vicinity of the United 
States? It appears to us, that such 
things could not possibly have been 
avoided, unless Grovemment had in* 
terposed. But Government, on the 
contrary, has itself countenanced the 
|;rowth of equality and of republican- 
ism, not from desion certainly, but 
from inattention to tne only legitimate 
principles of colonization. Instead of 
holding out inducements to persons of 
capital to go into the country, paupers 
only have been encouraged ; and the 
land has been so subdivided and bro* 
ken up wiUi reserves for the crown 
and clergy, and small grants, that it 
would not be eas^ for a capitalist to 
imrchase a tract for speculation suffi* 
cienUy extensive to justify such an 
expenditure as would essentially in* 
crease its value. Not one gentleman 
has gone into the province with the 
design of forming a family establish* 
ment there, nor is there a seminary 
better than a parish schod in the whole 
country. 

The Canadas are not, like the West * 
India islands, nor the slave states of 
the American Union, ever likely to 
have capital in masses emplovea in 
them to produce luxuries for the rest 
of the world. The manufacture of 
sugar, and tbe preparations of tobacco, 
are so near akm to ordinary commer* 
dal undertakings, that they are never 
in common parlance considered as 
agricultural. But all the produce, 
after the land has been cleared of 
timber, both in Upper and Lowei 
Canada, is strictiy agricultural, and 
cultivated, of necessity, in the rudest 
manner ; for the farmers are of the 
poorest description, and f^om their 
limited wants, arising from their pre* 
riotts and habitual poverty, have no 
stimulus, beyond an occasional specu- 
lative excitement, to extend their im* 
provements after they have supplied 
their wants. Were it the case, now* 
ever, that capitalists could be induced 
to settle in the province, and to form 
a tenantry, the character of the pro* 
vince would be speedily changed. 
There would then he a more enlight- 
ened class, from whom the l^islatora 
and the magistrates would be supplied. 
The complaints so often made ef the 
n^lect of essential interests^ by the 
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fcnocf wnting imt ponoc tm^ in 
idle wrtDgfos about abttiact rights and 
priirikgefl would sddom occur^ and 
the latter would less often be accused 
•f corruption and partiality. 

But the inhabitants of Up|>er Cana* 
da cannot discern the utihty of an 
aristocracy. They do not^ indeed^ like 
to see men of greater property and 
higher connexions than themaehres, 
eoroe among them^ alUiongh it is the 
want of sucn a class whidi constitutes 
the foundation of almost all the grie^ 
Tanoes of whidi they complain in theiv 
goremment. So entirely are we per** 
suaded of this, that we cannot see now 
the theory of the constitution could be 
improvect-— while any change in the 
materials of the legislature and the 
magistracy would be an improvement 

It has been said that during the 
American revolution it was discussed 
by Congress, in New York, whether 
they should declare for a republic or a 
monarchy, and that the question was 
determined for the former, because 
thev had declaredly not the means of 
making a nobility. But in Upper Ca« 
nada a House of Beers has b^n made 
without a peerage. The Legislative 
Council which answers to that branch 
of the l^^lature, instead of being con* 
stituted either by possessors or repre* 
ienutives of property, is accidentally 
less so than the Lower House. It is, 
accordingly, not considered by the peo« 
pie in any degree as a barrier between 
them and the executive, and hence it 
is regarded by them oflener with com- 
plaint than reipect. 



Fmally, the ease of the two Cam- 

das may be stated in a few words, 
which will at once shew in wliat their 
diasatis&etion consists, and how it is 
to be removed. In Lower Canada the 
people are divided, and to cement that 
division, their language and laws must 
be made the same. It is a natural im- 
possibility to establish uniformity of 
senthnent between two people whose 
Minions are not only at variance, but 
the medium by whidi they express 
their opinion is difiorent In (Jpper 
Canada, the source of dissatisfaction 
lies in having given an English consti* 
tvtion, without the materids necessary 
to work it. The practical remedy for 
the cimdition of the former would be 
the formation of a Canadian code, 
which, from its adoption, should be 
administered in the English language. 
The latter requires a more multi« 
form and openke change. The means 
of education must be impoved — the 
Legislative Council must be more dis- 
tinctly separated from the Executive 
Government, and capitalists should be 
encouraged to go into the province, 
who would be willing to undertake 
improvements on a s^e not merely 
adequate to produce a sufficiency for 
the support of the labourers, but a re- 
turn for the capital employed. Upper 
Canada wants nothing more than a 
class of inhabitants whose circumstan- 
ces and education would be such as to 
place them independent of the govern- 
ment, and enable them to act as a 
check both on the popular and the of- 
ficial faction. Cabot. 
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To the Editor of BlackwooiTe Magazine* 



Sia, 



You have frequently condescended, 
in your attic pages, to do me the ho- 
nour to refer to some opinions of 
mine, but without discriminating 
them; and as you generally oppose 
them to other dogmas about wnich 
men entertain predilections and self- 
satisfied convictions, you expose me, 
perhaps unwittingly, to the operation 
ci a prejudice. This evil I should 
leave to cure itself, or to the more dis- 
passionate considerations of untaught 
future generations ; but. Sir, as I at 
present meditate to comprise Scotland 
in my general tour through the king* 
dom, I do not wish to be excluded 
from its far-iamed lioq^italitles, itnd 



from that free intercourse with its in^ 
tellectuol population, which will be 
necessary to enable me duly to cele- 
brate the national virtues, and use- 
fully admonish its possible vices. 

On so grave a subject I must be 
grave, but on that account I will be 
very brief— for I should be sorry to 
occupy a space better filled by the 
agreeable seasoning of your ordinary 
correspondents. 

Be it known, then, that on the sub- 
ject alluded to, I teach the doctrine 
that all matter is essentiall]^ passive, 
and possesses, per se, no active quali- 
ties whatever. 

All the powers which we witness in 
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which appear in it, whether in aggre- 
gations of atoms, or among atoms 
themselves, I ascribe to the transfer 
and reception of motion ; while I re- 
fer varidl phenomena to the facility 
or difficulty with which motions are 
transferred and received. 

Material power I ascribe to some 
matter in some motion ; and I consi- 
der, therefore, that it is the primary 
object of all genuine philosophy to 
examine and trace the special matter 
and special motions which produce 
any and every display of material 
power in the phenomena of the uni« 
verse. When we understand the true 
proximate causes, we can in all cases, 
as we do in a few, reason d priori from 
the causes to the effects, and thereby 
wonderfully enlarge the bounds of 
knowledge. 

In other words, I consider action 
and reaction as the general causes of 
all phenomena. Action is the trans* 
fer of the motion or force, or part of 
the motion or force, of the material 
agent; and reaction is the reception 
of the motion or force by the patient, 
of that motion or force which has been 
transferred by the agent. Of course, 
they must be eqiud ; and as patients 
can be moved only in the direction of 
the motion of the agent, so all motion 
is evidence that there is an agent and 
a patient. 

There can, therefore, be no princi- 
ple, power, or energy, called mutual 
attraction, because bodies moving to- 
wards each other, demand agents or 
forces on their remote sides with re- 
ference to each other, and neither of 
them is on the opposite side of the 
other, much less as an acting agent. 
The notion, therefore, of any mutual 
attraction, is mechanically absurd in 
genus and species, and the cause and 
causes must be sought in the relative 
and combined situations of the bodies 
with reference to other bodies with 
which they are surrounded, or to mo- 
tions in which they are involved. 

Nor can there be any mutual repuU 
8ion, as a principle, power, or energy, 
8ui generis; for bodies receding from 
each other, are each in power only in 
the opposite direction to that in which 
the other is moving, and therefore 
neither can be the cause of the motion 
of the other body in the contrary di- 
rection. This is, therefore, the intro- 
duction of another mechanical absurd- 
ity into nature by the flight of phi- 
\Mophical imaginations. 
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Again, we have no evidence of an- 
other power, per se, with which mat- 
ter has been invested, called inertia, 
for all our experience applies only to 
bodies in some previous motion, or in 
display of force in a particular direc- 
tion ; and it is the overcoming of this 
or any previous force acting in a pe- 
culiar airection, which alone creates 
the notion of inertia. 

I infer, therefore, that the various 
properties with which the fancies, or 
superstitions of men, have cbthed 
matter, have no existence in nature ; 
and that the constant assumption of 
them, and the reasoning upon them, 
serve to caricature nature, and to em- 
barrass all enquiries after truth. 

By pursuing another course, and by 
examining the circumstances and re- 
lations of bodies, I have in general ef- 
fected satisfactory solutions of the 
causes of phenomena. Life, however, 
is so short, and nature is so complica- 
ted a labyrinth, while facts are exhi- 
bited in such constant subservience to 
pre-existing and fashionable theories, 
that my task exceeds my leisure; 
while, as, in some instances, I have 
scarcely satisfied myself, I can scarce- 
ly expect, in them at least, to satisfy 
others. 

I will quote one instance in which 
my convictions are strong, and because 
it applies to a fact which was made 
the foundation of the Newtonian hy- 
pothesis of universal gravitation. 

I ascribe the fall of a bodv towards 
the centre of the earth, to the earth's 
motions as a planet, viz. its absolute 
motion at the mean rate of about 
98,000 feet per second, and its relative 
motion of rotation of lS2i feet per se- 
cond at the equator. 

The latter motion, taken separately, 
would not only confer no power on 
the centre, but, by it alone, the cen- 
tre would be the onl^ point of no 
force ; and as the exterior parts might 
fly off by the centrifugal force, the 
centre of the remaining mass would 
accommodate itself, and shift indiffer- 
ently. 

But the moment a greater rectili- 
near or orbicular motion were confer- 
red on the rotatorj mass, the centre 
would be forced in relation to the 
parts of the mass by the greater mtu 
tion ; and then, in proportion to the 
two motions, the rotatory sides would, 
by balancing each other on the oppo- 
site sides of their now Bxtd centre, be 
not only preyented from ^ying off by 
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the centrifugal force of rotation^ but, 
bj the force which produced their ro« 
tatory balance, would act and react 
through the centre. 

The truth of this theory, of the ne« 
ceasary mechanical effect of a greater 
absolute and smaller relative motion, 
will, of course, be demonstrated, by 
shewing that the actuad fall of a body 
accords arithmetically with the mo* 
tion assumed as competent to produce 
it. 

Without the chance of doing my- 
self justice in so brief a summary, I 
venture to call. the attention of the 
thinking part of your readers to a few 
other of my deductions ; and I have 
no apprehensions from a full, fair, and 
candid examination of them. 

I consider motion as the life of 
matter, and its laws as simple conse* 
quences of combinations of matter, as 
they vary the facility of transferring 
or receiving it, either in aggregates or 
in atoms, while the motions of each 
of these are continually interchanging 
and are neither increased nor dimi- 
nished in general quantity. 

In aggregates, impact renders sub- 
sequent velocity inversely as the super- 
added atoms ; gases and fluids radiate 
and diffuse it as the square of the dis- 
tance, while reception or reaction is as 
the number of atoms (as in the celes- 
tial spaces and planets.) 

In atoms, simple or compounded, 
results of equal motions are as bulks 
and forms. Projections by any excite- 
ment, (as the percussion of aggregates, 
or the condensation and fixation of 
moving atoms,) and the subsequent 
mutual collisions, in otherwise void 
spaces, create circular orbits, or atoms 
existing in the condition of various 
gases, the expansion, ca:teris paribus, 
being as the excitement ; re-conden- 
sation, or fixation, is heat, animal 
power, and fire, while expansion, be- 
ing a transfer of motion from sur- 
rounding bodies, diminishes what we 
call heat. 

Fluidity is one de^ee of the expan- 
sion of the gas within interstices ; va- 
pourisation another degree of expan- 
sion—and vice versa. Atomic excite* 
ment is percussion, or the fixation of 
previously excited atoms. Friction is 
a variety of percussion. Resistance is 
the rapid transfer and reception of 
motion. Light is a protrusion from 
«tom to atom, by the excitement of 
the condensation and decomposition of 
atoms at the seat of flame. The />ri«<« 



matic spectrum is a decomposition of 
the elementary atoms iu the substance 
and in the atmosphere. Tones are 
the separate affections of the same va- 
riety of atoms as those whidi produce 
colours. Electricity is the forced me- 
chanical separation of the component 
atoms of the atmosphere; and its 
phenomena arise from the energy with 
which restoration is solicited, and from 
its being artificially affected through 
points. Galvanism is a similar sepa« 
ration, by other means, of conden- 
sed proportions of the same clement. 
Magnetism is terrestrial ^vanism. 
These views of the several agencies 
solve all cases of attraction and repul- 
sion by simple mechanical energy. 

In Celestial Mechanics, the 
falling backof nodes is the exact quan- 
tity of the circumference of the body, 
and is simply occasioned by the body 
turning once on its axis whOe it re- 
volves around an orbit. The progress 
sion of the line of apsides is owins; to 
the velocity acquired in the perihelion 
carrying the body to the aphelion in . 
less time than on the opposite side 
of the orbit. Elliptical orbits arise 
from the varied reactions of the pla- 
nets created by unequal proportions 
of solid and fluid in Jhe two hemi- 
spheres. Double tides in twenty- four 
hours arise from the one tide length- 
ening the earth's radius, and the ne- 
cessary balance of forces on both sides 
equally extending the opposite radius. 
Rotations on axes arise from deflec- 
tion into a curvilinear orbit, and from 
the tangent of the orbit cutting the 
sphere unequally. — Ail of them facts, 
easily verified by known measures and 
actual quantity. 

Of course, the whole is an affitir of 
momentum, that of the centre being 
a uniform 98,000 feet, and that of the 
surface of the whole earth being some 
multiple of the single velocity of the 
equatorial circle. Now, this rotation 
is that of the area of the equatorial 
circle at its periphery, to that of all the 
circles which compose Ihe surfitce of 
a sphere, or as 1 to 4. Hence the true 
expression for tlie reacting rotatory 
force of the surface of the whole sphere 
is 4X1^34=6096. Then the fall 
of a body must be on all parts of the 
regular spherical surface, the result of 
thtse acting and reacting forces, or 

■ ■ = 1 6,0T6 feet per second, which 

we know is the exact mean ratio of 
fall all over the earth J^y vjh^uvic 
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tions of the earth. with more of what will appear to 
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fall is the necessary and palpable ef- unprofitable to your very hambte ser- 

foct of the earth's own local motions, vant, 

it is the local effect of a local cause, R. Philups. 
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pie of universal graritatlon. But I June 6, 1829. 



IP HOPE BE nZiO). 

If Hope be dead— why seek to lire ? 

For what besides has me to give I 

Love, Life, and Youth, and Beauty too. 

If Hope be dead— say ! what are you ? 

Love without Hope ! It cannot be. 

There is a vessel on yon sea 

Becalm'd and earless as despair. 

And know— 'tis hopeless Love floats there. 

Life without Hone ! Oh, that is not 

To live, but day by day to rot 

With feelings cold^ and nassions dead : 

To wander o'er the world, and tread 

Upon its beauties ; and to gaze. 

Quite vacant, o'er its flow'ry maze. 

Oh ! think, if this be Life ; then say. 

What lives when Hope has fled away ? 

youf^ without Hope f An endless night. 

Trees which have felt the cold spring's blight. 

The lightning's flashes, and the thunder's strife. 

Yet pine away a weary life 

Which older would have sunk and died 

Beneath the strokes then: youth defied— 

But cursed with length of days, are left 

To rail at Youth of Hope bereft. 

And Beauty too— when Hope is gone 

Has lost the ray in which it shone ; 

And, seen without this borrow'd Mght, 

Has lost the beam which made it bri^t. 

JVbfo what avail the silken hair. 

The angel smile, and gentle air. 

The beaming eye, and glance reiSned, 

Faint semblance of that purer mind^- 

As gold dust sparkling in the sun 

Points where the richer strata run ? 

Alas ! they now Just seem to be 

Bestow'd to mock at misery. 

They speak of days, long long gone by. 

Then point to cold Reaffty, 

And, with a death-like amOe, they say, 

" Oh ! what are we when Hope's away !" 

Thus Love, life. Youth, and Beauty too. 
When seen without H<me's bright*ning hu^ 
AU sigh in Misery's saddest tone, ^ , 

Why seek to live if Hope be gone ? Digitized by CjOOgle 
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TUB B&ITI8H 8ITTLEHBKT8 IN WE8TBRN AFBtCA. 

" And of tha oannilMlt that Mch other eat, ' the Anthropophig^ 
And men whose heads do grow beneath their ihoalden?* 



Sis 



IB, 

The public press hsTing stated that 
an ambassador has been appointed to 
the Court of Ashantee, I am induced 
to trouble you with a few remarks on 
our possessions in a country so litUe 
known ; and without attempting any 
fixed plan as to subjects, I shall merely 
give you the result of my personal obi 
serrations in those unhealthy regions. 

Ashantee is a powerful and barba* 
Tous country situated in the interior 
of Guinea, to the south-east of Cape 
Coast Castle, from which it is distant 
180 mUes. As many of your readers, 
doubtless, are aware, the Ashantees 
have at various times annoyed our dif- 
ferent settlements on the Gold Coast. 
In 1823 and 1824 they defeated our 
forces, killed Sir C. McCarthy, and 
many British officers; and such was 
their barbarity, that previous to killing 
them, they cut out their jaw-bones, 
with which they ornamented their 
war drums. Success increased their 
bravery to such a degree, that in June, 
1824, the King of Ashantee led his 
forces to Cape Coast Castle, which he 
regularlv invested, defeating those 
brave white soldiers whom the most 
dreadful of climates had spared. The 
small-pox breaking out in the Ashan- 
tee camp, to a degree unknown in 
Europe, obliged the King to relinquish 
his design of driving the few surviving 
white men into the sea, and of taking; 
the^ Castle. He leisurely retreated, 
laving waste the countr^^ through 
which he passed, till he arrived at his 
own frontier. 

'* Our allies," as we dignify the vari- 
OVLS tribes of barbarians by whom Cape 
Coast Castle is surrounded, though 
they would not fight, were damoroua 
in their cries for assistance. lUce was 
purchased for them at an immense 
expense, from the firm of Messrs 
Macaulay at Sierra Leone, and dis- 
tributed to them ^tis. Mfljor- Ge- 
neral Turner, arriving on the coast, 
furnished them with the munitions 
of war, naturally concluding, as they 
were more powerful than their foes* 
that they would be enabled to defend 
themselves. In December, 1825, the 
Ashantees sent messages to the Castle, 



which are too disgusting to repeat; 
suffice it to say, they vaunted of thdr 
previous success, and threatened to 
come down again and annihilate every 
one. *' Our allies" made solemn fe* 
tische, for sacred oath and sacrifice,^ 
collectea their forces, and were loud 
m their declarations of presumptive 
victory. Arms, powder, ball, provi- 
sions, and money, were again furnish- 
ed them — ^fbr in spite of the morality 
instilled into their minds by mission- 
aries, they always forgot to return 
what had been once lent to them; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Purdon left Cape 
Coast Castle for Accra, distant eighty 
miles. The Commandant put his fort 
in order, and all were eager in spirit- 
ing and animating the allies to the 
approaching contest. Whilst they re- 
ceived rum, they made many profes- 
sions of their willingness to fight; they 
danced their barbarous war dances, 
and sung their war songs. Mock 
fights were represented, in which they, 
of course, were the annihilators of 
their enemies ; their women crowned 
them with African laurels, (the long 
fine tufts of the Zea May's;) each 
tribe vied with each other in riot, 
singing, and vaunting. The various 
indecencies, customs, and rites, were 
performed with additional strictness, 
and a stranger from Europe would 
have thought all was animation, ener- 
gy, and example. To have believed 
the British merchants, white soldiers 
were unnecessary — the forts useless— 
that a good cause, and brave Africans, 
were quite sufficient to repel the in- 
vaders of their homes. But, alas I it 
was something after the manner of 
the conversion, morality, and educa- 
tion of the liberated Africans at Sierra 
Leone,— it existed only in the minda 
of those whose interest it was to vaunt ; 
for when Major Kingston, the Com- 
mandant at Accra, wasdesirous to make 
the allies useful, they refused to work, 
and this officer was, from his private 
purse, obliged to hire them to build 
a mud tower on which to erect a svn- 
vel gun or two. But in spite of this 
refusal of our allies to work in their 
own cause without money, a detach- 
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ment, arriving from Sierra Leone in 
the Louisa transport, enabled the Bri- 
tish commanding officer to think of 
repelling the funher progress of the 
Ashantee army, who had advanced to 
within twelve miles of Accra. Va- 
rious were the difficulties thrown in 
his way ; the natives would not work, 
or even permit themselves to be or- 
ganized, widiout daily pay. The white 
troops, weary, sick, and weak, were 
obliged to dra^ the guns, carry the 
stores and provisions themselves ; and 
to such a degree were they fajgged, and 
so strong the desire, in this ** weak 
piping time of peace," to once more 
smell powder, that the officers them- 
selves personally assisted in dragging 
the guns and carrying the burdens 
which our faithful alhes, in whose 
cause they were fighting— whose safe- 
ty alone the English had in view— 
(for they could have shut themselves 
in their forts, and *' laughed a siege 
to scorn "J — refused to carry. 

So pernicious is the climate of the 
Gold Coast, that horses will not live 
there ; the few cattle who live are poor 
and weak, and not larger than a small 
calf, and are utterly unfit for burden. 
Every thing is performed by manual 
labour; and this labour did white 
men perform, whilst '* our brethren " 
were lounging idle on their mats. So 
insulting were they, that the British 
commanding officer repeatedly thought 
of retreating to the forts, and leaving 
these savages to themselves and their 
fate ; it was, however, too difficult to 
restrain a British officer fW>m fighting 
when the enemv were so near. By 
din t of unparalleled exertion on the part 
of the individuals who composed die 
African corps, the guns, rockets, and 
ammunition were brought to a plain 
called Doodewah, about sixteen miles 
south-east of British Accra. It is not 
the intention of the writer to give 
a description of this affiiir farther than 
to say, tnat the Ashantees attacked the 
British with the greatest impetuosity 
and bravery ; that in uking up a po- 
sition at various parts of the day, they 
displayed a military knowledge and 
adaptation to circumstances, unknown 
to anv other tribe of barbarians in the 
worla; that they came to personal 
combat with the white soldiers, with 
whom thev were desirous of engaging; 
and that tlie whole force, and conse- 
quently the whole country, would 
nave been conquered by toem^ bat 
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for the good efiect of rockets, an arm 
of the service they had never seen be- 
fore ; their superstition overcame the 
advantage which they had gained, and 
they retreated two miles, " their fe- 
tische (charm) not strong thU time 
like white man's lightning/'-^their 
own words. Not a man of our allien 
could be influenced to pursue them ; 
prayers and rewards were offered in 
vain. Mr Wilberforce's " brothers " 
shewed fight against the British when 
urged to it; lubey were too busy in 
searching the dead for gold dust, and 
in cutting out the jaw-bones of the 
wounded to decorate their persons, to 
attend to the representations of those 
who had saved their lives, and who 
were anxious they should pursue their 
inveterate foe for their common safety. 
The barbarities exercised by the people 
amongst whom the English had re- 
sided for more than two centuries, is 
beyond belief. The heart of an Ash« 
an tee chief was taken out, divided, 
and eaten amongst the ** poor black" 
chiefs, his jaw-bones were taken out 
and hung on the drums; whilst living, 
his cars were twisted to the back of 
his head, and fastened with a skewer, 
whilst his fingers were cut ofi^ at the 
joints, the fiedi eaten, and the bones 
hung as a necklace, whilst reeking 
with blood, round their necks — these 
batbarities performed by people who 
bad lived long with the English, had 
attended the ^ools, and whose child- 
ren were at that moment attending 
the English school, and frequenting 
the church at Cape Coast Castle ! All 
these men, too, who had seen the ad- 
vantages of education and civilisation 
-^of whom fine paragraphs had ap- 
peared in Missionary Magazines — 
spoke in the most exulting manner of 
eating the hearts of their enemies, 
squeezed their hands as if in the act 
of drenching the blood, and smacked 
their lips vrim the twang of enjoyment 
that Mr Buxton might be supposed to 
feel at a tid*bit of venison the first of 
the season, at one of the numerous 
dinners given for '* our brethren in 
darkness in Africa. 

Whilst this scene was going on at 
the second of the British settlements, 
Accra, Cape Coast Castle, the seat of 
government, was in a state of danger 
and confusion. The Fantees, our al- , 
lies, rote up in arms to resist the da* 
ties put on ram and tobtoeo; they 
knew the wUte men were 4pitiiig 
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their battles ; they were stronger than 
the English, and they< were deter« 
mined to put a stop to it ; " White 
man sliould sell them rum as they 
chose." Captain MoUan, who was sent 
to disperse them, found his task im- 
possible ; and the very people whom 
for two centuries ^e had protected— 
whose lives had just been saved — who 
resided under the guns of our forts, 
passed the night in dancing, singing, 
and firing muskets, daring the English 
to fight, using the most opprobrious 
epithets to the white men, over whom 
they asserted Uiey had gained a victory. 
In September 1826, Major- General 
Sir Neil Campbell arrived on the 
coast; he convened, in the government 
hall at Cape Coast Castle, the chiefs 
of our allies ; made them most valua« 
ble presents to the amount of several 
hundred pounds ; pointed out to them 
the necessity of peace with the A^« 
an tees, and the folly of war; and ended 
by obtaining their consent, and that 
they would do all in their power to 
permit and forward an English officer 
to Coomassie, (the capital of Ashan tee, 
distant fifteen dsys' journey,) to treat 
for peace. Our faithful aUies were 
scarcely out of the government hall 
when they met together, and made so« 
lemn oath, that if any English officer 
presumed to go jnto the path, they 
would cut him up, and send his head 
to the King of Ashantee with a scorn- 
ful message. Their pynims (priests 
and l^slators) uttered their fulmi- 
nations against the progress of any 
white man, which they sent to every 
part of the country where our <' faith- 
ful allies" had any influence, with di- 
rections to cut off the head of the first 
white man who disobeyed this order. 
In vain did Sir Neil Cumpbell remon- 
strate, and point out how much peace 
was for their benefit. A powerful 
chief of the Assiens, named Cudjoe 
Cliiboo^who was one of the original 
causes of the war, a savage whom the 
hte Sir Charles M 'Car thy extolled, 
and was accustomed (o ask to hii table, 
and to make magnificent presents to— 
took up a military position near Phip's 
Tower, about two miles S.S.E. of Cape 
Coast Castle, issued his proclamations 
and orders, and began to talk very 
loudly of confining the English to the 
Castle, and putting an embargo on their 
goods till the duties were lessened, and 
the English would give up all idea of 
peace. There were some fine light 
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field-pieoes in the Castle, Soon manned 
by the white soldiers, which induced 
Cudjoe Chiboo, our '' faithful ally," 
whom we had supplied with arms and 
ammunition, speedily to march. 

In this state did affairs remain on 
the Gold Coast UU 1828, when the 
British Government wisely determined 
on abandoning it ; but, with the true 
spirit which actuates them to send an 
ambassador to Ashantee with L.800 
per annum,-*they could not abandon 
It without entailing on themselves ex« 
pense. Cape Coast Castle is a large 
stone rectangular building, mounting 
ninety pieces of ordnance. By sea it 
is impregnable on account of its walls, 
rocky site, and the tremendous surf 
which sets in along the whole line of 
coast, and which frequently prevents 
landing bein^ e£&ct^ for a month. 
On the land side it is finely flanked by 
two hills, which have onlnance and 
are fortified ; altogether, it would even 
sustain a siege against anv regular 
army which oould be brougnt against 
it in Africa. In the fort are large 
stores and magnificent warehouses^- 
most superior apartments, fitted up in 
A very fine style. The general security 
of the Castle, its strong gates, well 
ironed, barred, and bolted, and every 
room with strong fastenings, renders 
it a very desirable residence for those 
who are obliged to live with thieving 
rapacious barbarians. House-rent in 
the town is very dear, the houses very 
bad, and those, too, surrounded by the 
mud huts of the district, the most in- 
conceivably beastly people on the face 
of the earth. The Castle would there- 
fore be a most advantageous place for 
the self- called merchants to reside. 
When this place was abandoned, the 
English Grovernment,instead of making 
the merchants pay an annual rent for 
inhabiting so choice a place, it will 
scarcely be believed, pay them L.4000 
per annum for inhabiting a noble 
building, which has cost John Bull so 
much. I know this assertion will not 
be believed by many, but such is the 
case. We have not an officer or soU 
dier on the Gold Coast, and we pajr 
these traders L.4000 a- year to inhabit 
the Castle, and make use of the mu« 
nitions of war. 

Twelve miles north of Cape Coast 
Castle is the Dutch fort of Elmina, 
with ito dependency, St Jago D'Elmi* 
na ; these are kept in repaur by the 
commandant and one captain^ two 
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fieutenftnts^ One adjutant, one surgeon, 
and one company of soldiers ; paid, 
clotiied and fed, medicine, rations, 
presents to the natives, the munitions 
of war, and every thing found, for 
which only L.4000 a-year is allowed. 
When the Government determined on 
dishanding the Gold Coast establish* 
ment, they disdiarged the third com* 
pany Royal African Corps, who were 
immediately engaged by the traders as 
servants and soldiers for two romals, 
or nine shillings per month ; for which 
tiiey are to find themselves in food, 
clothing, and ef)ery thing. Each of 
these men cost the Government, boun« 
ty, L.3, 38. ; daily pay, 6d. ; rations, 
^ ; one coat ; one pair of trowsers ; 
two pair of boots ! ! two pair of stock- 
ings ! per annum, besides medioal at- 
tendance, and comforts, such as bottled 
porter, wines, brandy, preserved meats, 
«c, &c &c. For nine shillings per 
month these traders have just as good 
soldiers. Surely some diffbrence should 
be made between tbe European and 
the useless ne^o ! The gratitude of 
the negroes living under our protection 
has been shewn ; the fidelity of the 
negro soldiers will be understood when 
I state, that two companies in 1827 were 
ordered from Cape Coast Castle to Si- 
erra Leone ; they to a man deserted. 
There is no necessity for soldiers at 
Cape Coast Castle ; the natives are ca- 
pable of protecting themselves, and in 
the event of another Ashantee war, the 
merchants can retire to the Castle, or 
be protected by anv of our cruizers. 
They have little to lose. I have stated 
these traders to be *' self- called mer- 
chants," for they do not possess stores 
larger than a huckster's shop ; and was 
it not for the L.4000 a-year they re- 
ceive from the Government, they would 
doubtless starve, for the greater part 
of their trade consisted in the articles 
sold to the military, who are now re- 
moved from it. The little profit they 
now have arises from articles sold to 
the natives, such as gunpowder, mus- 
kets, fiints, tobacco, rum, beads, blue 
balls, lead and iron bars, romals, torn 
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eofifees, chilloes, abangs. Bonny blues, 
bejutapauts, tafietys, &c &e. &c. for 
wnich they receive scrivelloes, ivory, 
gold dust, and a little palm oil. 

What object can it therefore be to 
our Government to send an ambassa- 
dor for four merchants, at an enormouf 
salary, to Ashantee ? If necessary for 
the good of trade, let one of the mer- 
chants go at the expense of the larg€ 
body. But it is not necessary. The 
Ashantee must have the goods of Eu- 
rope,— it is a matter of indifference of 
whom or where he purchases them, 
so that he gets them cheap. If the 
English wiU sell cheaper than the 
Dutch and Danes, who have forts as 
near his country as Cape Coast Castle, 
why, he will deal with them. It is not 
to be supposed an ambassador will in- 
fluence him to trade with the English* 
Two embassies, on a large and expen- 
sive scale, have already failed, (Bow- 
ditch and'.Dupuis.) It may be said 
that our ambassador goes as the envoy 
of peace I Mr Frazer the ambassador, 
God save the mark ! has never been in 
Africa ; is ignorant of its trade, man- 
ners, customs, laws, and language ; he 
will have to undergo the fever of the 
country, called '^a seasoning,"— this 
nothing can prevent, and of it, with 
the best medical attendance, nineteen 
out of twenty peopli9 die. As it is most 
probable he will undergo this dread« 
ful ordeal during the first six months 
he is in the country — it will take him 
three months to get strong, and three 
months occupy the rainy and un- 
healthy season — ^it is not unfair to sup- 
pose for a twelvemonth he will be an 
useless character, supported at an 
enormous expense by JcMin Bull for a 
purpose perfectly useless. This gen- 
tleman, like many others, may nave 
been told that Western Africa is not 
so bad as is represented : I therefore 
enclose a return — which may be useful 
to your numerous readers in throwing 
lignt on this desperatedimate— of the 
gentlemen belonging to the army alone 
who have suffer^ urom the climate of 
Western Africa. 



Invalided, as the only means ^saving their Lives. 



Field. 

Smith. 

Brackenbury, 

Wybault. 

Weir. 



Commissaries. 
Mylrea. 

Hill, went mad. 
Stafford, ditto. 
Graham. 



Medical Department. 
Dr's Inspector Sweeny. 
Staff'-Surgeon POkington. 

Clarke. 

Dr Archibald. 
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Lieatt. 



Liettt-Coh. Fhidky, R. A. Corps. 
— Pardon^ ditto. 
Mftjor Hcngston^ ditto* 
Captains. Dowson, 

. Cartwrignt; 
Graham. 
Frnzer, 
lieuts. Jofofing, -weirt mad. 
Berwick, 
Patterson, 

Burrows, ^R. A. C. — — 

Godwin, 
King, 



Saptains. Dowson, -^ 
— — Fmzer, 3 



Bnrlton, 
Maclean, 

Landells, ^R.A*C. 
Harder, 
Calder, 

M'Vio8r,9W.L 
Jttillerj fi« A. C 
Olphects, 9 W. I. 
Lardner, ditto. 
Nott, R. A. C. 
Waring, ditto. 
Hawkins,! ditto. 
Qnaiter-Master Brown. 



AlfkaMioal Uit qftkm uko have dUd in Wistem 4frica,/rm 1824 to 1828. 

MXUTABT ONLY. 



Austin, L.ietxt. R« N* attached to Btafll 

Aitcliison, Lient. R. M. ArtOl. ditto. 

BamdHer, Capt. R. A. Corps. 

Bradlej, Lt. R. N. attached to Military. 

Mrs Lieut. Burlton, R. A.C. and child. 

Buckle, Mr. 

Clemens, Lieut. R. A. C. 

Cahill, Assist-Surgeon, R. A. C. 

CampbeH, Major-Genend Sir N. 

Chisholm, Lieut.-CoL R. A. C. 

Chambers, Commissary. 

Cooke, Ensign, R. A. C. 

Carmoody, ditto. 

Cross, Volunteer, R. A. C. 

Benham, LieutXoL 

Ellis, Mr, attached to Mi£tary. 

Foss, Dr, R. A. C. 

Grant, Lieut Brigade^Mijor. 

Gordon, Ensign. 

Gordon, Lieut. 

Grace, Lieut. 

Giles, Dr. 

Cr^, Capt. R. A. C 

Graham, Lieut, and five children. 

Godwin, Lieut R. A. C. 

Green, JSnsign. 

Grant, Dr. 

Hartley, M^jor, and two children. 

Hughes, Lieut 

HaSman, Volunteer, R. A. 

Inglis, Dr, Inspector of Hoqpitals. 

Kelly, Capt R. A. C. 

Kennedy, Commissary. 

L'Estran^, Capt R. A. C. 

Lisars, Lieut ditto. 

Lewes, Mr. 

lAunley, LieuUCol. R. A. C. 

Laing, Mqjor, ditto. 

Lixars, Mrs, and child. 

Mission, three ofBeers employed on. 

McCarthy, Brig.-Gen. Sir Charles. 

Miller, Enagn, R.A.C. 

Murray, Lieut ditto. 

MoUan, Capt ditto. 

Meade, Assist-Snrg. ditto. 

McDonald, Ensign^ A. A.C. 



Mnir, Dr. 

M*Arthur, Vohmteer, R. A. C 
Nicholls^ Lieut. 2 W. India. 
Nicholl, Staff-Surgeon. 
Nott, Paymaster, R. A. C. 
O'Halloran, Lieut. R. A. C. 
Oxley, Lieut. R. A. C. 
Oxley^ Ensign, ditto. 
Omeara, Lieut 
Orr, Dr. 
Picton, Dr. 

Purdon, Volunteer, R. A. C. 
Pilkington, Dr, wife. 
Patterson, Assist.*Surg. R. A.C 
Robinson, Ensign, ditto. 
Robertson, Lieut ditto. 
Ross, Capt ditto. 
Ryan, Assist-Surg. ditto. 
Smith, Ensign, ditto. 
Stewart, Dr. 
Swanzy, Lient R. A. C. 
Schetkie, Staff-Surgeon. 
Sibbald, Assist-Surg. R. A. C. 
Splaine, Lieut ditto. 
Skyrme, Volunteer, ditto. 
Stapleton, Lient ditto. 
Stapleton, Ensign, ditto. 
Teddie, Dr. 

Turner, Major- General. 
Turner, Lieut. R. A. C. 
Turners, two more. 
Uniache, Lieut R. A. C. 
Wilcox, Ordnance Storekeeper. 
Wilkinson, Dr. 
Wyse, Ensign, R. A. C. 
Wetherell, Ensign. 

86 Dead. 

36 Invalided. 

112 Officers only. 
1550 Men. 

4)1662 

415— >2 per annoHi. , 
MiUtaryonly.iOOgle 
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I do not count missionarietf or chril* 
ians, or the bra^e officers and men of 
the na^y ; I confine myself entirely to 
the mmtary, observing of the men 
alone 1550 brave soldiers ha?e died 
and were invalided^ with ruined con« 
6titutions> put of the African corps, be* 
tween the 25th. December 182i, and 
the 24tb December 1828. So nume- 
rous were (he deaths in the rainy sea- 
son, that there are many officers dead 
whose nam^ and persons I have en« 
tirely forgotten ; but if this very im- 
perfect list can open the eyes of the 
public to the dangers attending West- 
em Africa, and to the expense it occa- 
sions, I shall indeed be glad. > Three 
centuries have nearly elapsed, since our 
first endeavours to promote commerce 
and to instruct the natives of the Gold 
Coast; and at this present moment 
the^ are in a far greater state of bar- 
bansm than when the Portuguese first 
founded their factories there. 

That worthy clergyman, the Rev. 
Mr Denny, employed two years in 
earnest endeavours to instruct and im« 
prove the children of the natives. At 
school they were promising, at church 
they were tolerably attentive ; but no 
sooner were they discharged from the 
school, than they forgot all they had 
learned, and became more idle and de- 
graded than the rest of their country- 
men. There are a few mulattoes of 
the name of Greaves at Cape Coast, 
who have been regularly ^ucated; 
they write very well, can read, and 
understand the rudiments of ariUime- 
tic^they dress in European costume, 
attend church, and call themselves 
Christians— nay, some of them have 
been in England, and occasionally at- 
tempt to expound the Scriptures. 
Were a missionary stationed at the 
fort, he would doubtless find it his ad- 
vantage to send a fine tale to England 
of their faith and r^;ular attendance 
at church ; yet, for all this apparent 
devotion, these people believe in the 
Fetische, worship it, will not build a 
house or boat, or fish, or plant, or un« 
derUke any thing, without consulting 
it ; they sacrifice fowls and goats to it, 
and doubtless would sacrifice human 
beings to it, if in their power. In the 
ceremony of the church service, they 
are so devout that when it is necessary 
to stand up, they always turn their 
chair down «' to prevent the devil slip- 

§ing into it." The chiefs surrounding 
le Gold Coast are by no means anxi- 
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ous that their children should attend 
the school, unless they are paid for it, 
only two, Joe Aggery and Byneh, ha- 
ving sent their children there. At 
Cape Coast, there is now bo clergy- 
man, or missionary, or schoolmaster ; 
the instruction given to the natives 
emanates from thegratuitous exertions 
of a very active, excellent man of co- 
lour, wofth a wilderness of missiona- 
ries, educated in England, of the name 
of Anderson. 

So that the merchants (of whom 
there are only four) can get me L.4000 
per annum from John Bull, it is all 
thejr require; they have no public 
spirit or enterprise amongst them. 
Tkroughoutova possessions in Western 
Africa, the mercnants have never been 
regularly brou^t up to that nUtier, 
with the exception of Messrs Macaulay 
and Babington at Sierra Lieone, and 
Foster at the Gambia. One was a 
coachman in Yorkshire, and is accus- 
tomed to this day to say, " Domme, I'm 
naw jintlemon ;" another a plasterer^ 
billiard-tableand eating-bouse keepers, 
carpenters, bricklavers, sergeants dis- 
charged from' the late African corps, 
mates of slavers, little auctioneers in 
the colony, officers' servants brought 
from Europe by their masters, &c &c 
&c. It is indeed a degradation to call 
them merchants ; they sell sny thing, 
such as a glass of rum, a *' haporth of 
bakky I" They have not the means of 
trading largely ; their only chance of 
even living is by raising the reputation 
of the country, magnifying its dangers 
and importance, in order to influence 
the Government to send troops there, 
by whidi they principally Uve. At 
the Gold Coast, the merchants would 
not be there five years if the Govern- 
ment cut off* their grant. A coasting 
vessel would perform the whole trade. 
Mr Spence, in *a small brig, ''The 
Ranger," trades from Cape Mount, in 
Lat. 6% 45', 0" north, to St Pallis, 50, 
44', and keeps a settlement, as will be 
mentioned, without any assistance frx>m 
Government. 

The Gold Coast, for which we so 
absurdly pay L.4000 a- year, has no- 
thing to entitle itself to the considera- 
tion of the English Government, nor 
have aty of our possessions in that 
wretched country. British blood and 
money have been too profusely lavished 
there; the pave has been opened for 
so many, that there is scarcely any 
part of the United Kingdom but whiU 
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the lamentations for sons, and bro- 
thers, and husbands, fallen there, is 
heard; and, to aggravate thoce feel- 
ings, civilisation and education are re- 
trograding. The purpose for which 
the colonies in Western Africa are kept 
up, is the civilisation of the natives 
and suppression of slavery. Slavery 
still exists in all our African posses- 
sions, more especially at Sierra Leone, 
amongst the liberated Africans, and 
the rest of the idle, demoralized, vici- 
ous people of that colony. In making 
this assertion, I submit the following 
facts, and as the parties concerned are 
in existence, the truth can be easily 
ascertained : — At Cape Coast CaaUe, 
Lieutenant Splaine, Royal African 
Corps, hired a servant from his father 
and mother. Knowing the manner in 
which the white men endeavour to sink 
the slave in to "domesticated servants," 
the boy was regularly hired by him at 
so much per month, and whenever the 
boy might wish to return to his home, 
he was permitted to do so. An agree- 
ment was regularly drawn out and 
signed by father, mother, and all part- 
ies. Manv years previous to this, du- 
ring the slave trade, the boy's grand- 
mother had been condemned at ^'a 
palaver," by a tyrannous and unjust 
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the flsh*market ; two inveigled into a 
house, gagged, taken away, and sold.* 
These facts were proved by deposit 
tions on oath before the Governor, 
Mr M'Cormack, justice of peace, and 
member of council, and many respect- 
able people. In the month of March 
in the same year, seyentv-five slaie^ 
were publicly, and in the daytime, 
marched across the peninsula of Sierra 
Leone by an agent of the king of the 
opposite coast, (Bullom,) Dalla M»- 
hammadu, and sold. By the activity 
of a mm of colour practising as an at- 
torney, of the name of Savage, who, 
with ^reat abilities, had also considers 
able interest in the territory where 
these people were conveyed to, forty 
were recovered, but at an expense of 
L.100. If the returns of the liberated 
AfHcans introduced into the colou]^ for 
the purposes of free labour and civiU 
isation were carefuUy examined, with 
the returns of the cruisers who cap« 
tured them, it would be clearly ascer- 
tained they sell each other ; and ma- 
king every allowance for deaths, de- 
sertion, and transftflv to the West In- 
dia regiments, considerably above 3000 
have disappeared from the peninsula. 
These occurrences most frequently take 
place at the village of Waterloo, at the 



system called " panyaring," to perpe- extremity of the peninsula near the 
tual slavery, for an alleged debt whidi Sherbroo country. They are easily 

transported there, and a market will 
readily be fonnd with any of the princi- 
pal families residing there, such as 



was brought against her by one who, 
being richer, could command the voice 
of the " pvnims," or judges. On Lieu- 
tenant Splaine leaving the Gold Coast 
with his servant, the pretended master 
(one of the countrv chiefs) seixed the 
lx>y and his motner, heavily ironed 
them, paraded them through tne streets 
of Cape Coast Castle in that sUte in 
triumph, as if deriding the power of 
the British to put a stop to slavery, 
and prohibited the boy leaving the place 
in consequence of bemg his slave ! An 
attempt was made to influence Migor- 
General Turner to interfere ; he would 
not, or at any rate did it with so much 
indifierence, that the woman was con- 
sidered as a slave. This act put nu- 
merous p^ple in a state of bondage 
and litigation, as they had previously 
been taught to consider tnemselves 
free. In 18S7, a canoe came to Free* 
toum, Sierra Leone, with oranges; two 
boys were playing near it, they were 
seized, ga^^, pkced at the bottom 
of the canoe, carried away, and sold for 
slaves. Another boy was carried away 
from the public market ; another OroQi 



Tuckers, Caulkers, and Clevelands, or 
any of the numerous petty traders who 
traffic in the Sherbroo, Deong, Boom, 
and Kittam rivers, who transport them 
to the Gallinas, Uie Shebar and Foy 
countries, and Cape Mount, &c. &c. 
&c where they are again sold. If the 
negroes captured by our ships of war, 
when brought to Sierra Leone, were 
marked wiui an iron, it would be 
found that many of them are the same 
slaves which our cruisers have before 
brought in, and who, when located on 
farms, are thus carried off; nor is this 
at all a difficult task, as no muster is 
ever taken of them, nor are they un- 
der any control. There is good pre- 
sumptive evidence that the petty tra- 
ders who affect to trade in the Sher- 
broo, are agents in this traffic, by which 
the British Government is defrauded 
to a considerable extent, L.IO head- 
money being paid for every slave cap- 
tured by our ships of war. To esta- 
blish a military office at Waterloo, and 
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Kmt or Todcy with a salary auitalde 
to this extra duty— 4o put the mi»- 
^kmarietj sdiools^ and farms under his 
SMTwllance— musters tohefre^^uaatly 
takeiv— eyery one to be in their nouses 
by a certain hour> and at their farms 
by another— BO one to go bevond their 
farms without a pass^ would be the 
only means to improve these barbari- 
ansy and stqp this traffic carried on in 
our posaessioiui. In ali the Tillages, 
tiie liberated Africans hold themselves 
perfectly independent of the superin- 
tendents, work when they like, do 
what they dioose, go where they think 
proper, so that they are at all tmies in 
a sute of barbarism, and this leads 
designing people to kidnap and sell 
them. On Uie arriral ai a slave vea- 
sel the negroes are landed, put into a 
hospital, deansed and inoculated; thev 
•re then provided with a good black 
hat (of which they instantly knock the 
crown out, and put on so that the rims 
are uppermost), shirt (which they tie 
rouna their loins), and browsers ^which 
they Uirow over their shoulders). The 
men and women are sent to diflR»«nt 
villages to cultivate &rms, when they 
dther recdve rations or sllowanee in 
money for a twdvemonth, and in nu- 
merous instances for many yean I The 
boys and girls are apprenticed out, or 
sent to the schools. The cheapness of 
rice, and palm oil, and cassada, whidi 
constitute their food, and the natural 
indolence of savages, prevents thdr 
often ddng anv thing more than to 
erect a wretched hove), the construct- 
ing of which occupies them a week. 
The nights are spent in singing and 
dandng, or fighting and burning 
houses, (particiuarly amongst the nu^ 
merous tribes of Akkoos and Ebooa,) 
and the days in deep and indolence. 
A wife is given them, who prepares 
their fbod ; and if by any chance they 
are induced to work, they perform but 
little, and that with indiflference. Thdr 
farms are so wretchedlv cultivated, 
that the same ground will seldom bear 
a crop more tlun one year, that is ge- 
nerally cassada, (iatropha manihot;) 
the only trouble the planter has is to 
put the root in the ground, nature is 
80 luxuriant and bountiful as to save 
farther trouble. In each village is a 
fine large church, where from five to 
six every morning prayers are read. 
Instead of attendkig to thdr farms at 
this best part of the day, the liberated 
Africans are very fond of attending, 



inot with the dewof worshmping God, 
or they cannot understand the lan« 
|;uage the prayers are read in, but it 
la from idleness,) '' to hear the pala- 
ver," and they think it derogates from 
their couseauence not to be seen there. 
Dressing themsdves, destroying the 
vermin on their persona, yawning, 
nursing their children, and talking, is 
their employment there. The^ come 
when they choose, go away in the 
midst of a prayer, and, as in every thing 
else, do what they choose, being under 
no sort of control ; for the Liberated- 
African Departmcoit, though the brat 
paid of any department, is the most 
ineffident, useless humbug in that 
most useless of colonies. Sierra Leone. 
The members of it, who recdve 4, 
3, 8, and L.1000 per annum, reside 
constantly in a state of complete idle- 
ness in Freetown, thinking only of 
their dinners, dignity balls, and black 
ladies, and know no more what is go« 
ing on In the Ldberated-African De- 
partment in the villages than a Cock- 
ney does. It is on the false grounds 
of the attendance of these savages at 
church that the missionaries send 
home such flaming accounta of the 
piety of the liberated Africans. The 
misdonaries will not make use of their 
own senses; they wilfully decdve 
themsdves and the public Never 
was a greater falsehood penned bv 
man than the following paragraph 
from a Missionary Magazine or Ro« 

S'ster : — " The attention paid during 
vine service, and the solemn manner 
in which the people repeat the reeponees, 
are truly gratifying." The Rev. Mr 
Betts, whose account of these wretch- 
ed bdngs is far lets exaggerated than 
the generality, describes the comma- 
nicants as 100. I have known them 
5200. Several tdd the writer of this, 
*' that they liked God Almighty's pa- 
laver, carse him give 'em wine;" and 
the Canada, and arrow root, brought 
by the settlers (maroons. Nova Scotia 
ana, and the better order of black peo- 
ple,) and the produce of the sale of 
which waa by a misdonary remitted 
home as the sacramentd and gratui- 
tous gift of " these poor Africans," 
numters described to the writer as thdr 
" present," " carse they sabbied 'em 
King George not all aame now as time 
fore, (L e. when Sir C. M'Carthv k- 
vished the public money to such an 
extent on tnero,) 'em poor man this 
time/' so Blackberry Tom, or Qoacoe 
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Pickennenny Hangman, and Charles 
Foxes and bukes of Wellington out 
of number^ — " give 'em poor King 
George cassada this time. In spite 
of all the enthusiastic assertions of 
missionaries, these negroes reside to« 
geth^ in the most degraded manner* 
When they have been lawfully mar- 
ried, and desire to part from their 
wives, either for a consideration re« 
oeived, or from caprice, they give 
their *' book" (certificate of marriage) 
to the gentleman to whom they trans« 
fer their wives, and there the ceremony 
ends. 

At our settlement at the Gambia, 
which comprises our third station, sla« 
▼ery also exists in the most appalling 
deg^, since there is not an individual 
thore of any ordinary consequence but 
who possesses numbers; and though, 
through the benevolence and activity of 
Lieut-Col. Findlay, their commandant, 
slavery is soflened down by kind treat- 
m&ki, still these slaves are at the ab» 
solute disposal of their masters and 
mistresses. During this officer's ab- 
sence in England, the Alcaide or Mayor 
of the Gambia, in March 1837, tied 
up a female slave, whom he flogged to 
death. The commandant. Captain 
Fraier, Royal African Corns, a weak 
and ignorant man, permitted the Mayor 
to go at large until he found means to 
escape from the settlement. At the 
same period a man and woman, cross- 
ing the creek which separates fianjole 
from the continent, were carried away 
and sold for slaves ; information was 
given to the Government, but nothing 
was done. Transfers of slaves are 
usual at this settlement at deaths and 
marriages. 

Much may be done by an active and 
intelligent Governor. In May, 1828, 
a man was accessary to carrying a slave 
away from the Gambia. A powerf\il 
and savage kinji^ of Barra gave him 
shelter, presuming on the timidity and 
ignorance of the previous commandant. 
By perseverance and well-timed reso* 
lution, Lieut.-Col. Findlay succeed- 
ed in having the slave agent sent to 
Bathurst, the town of the settiement, 
whom he caused to be flogged through 
the public streets. Since that time the 
king of Barra has been on his good 
behaviour, and no open slavery has 
been carried on in that settlement. 

Of the education of the bovs at 
Sierra Leone, nothing favourable can 



ters, and can read only out of their 
own books. The writer accompanied 
a military officer to the schools, and 
the children appeared to read beauti- 
f^y- I expressed a wish to hear 
them read from some other book than 
the Bible; my friend bad been on a 
court-martial, and had the Articles of 
War in his hand, which he opened 
and placed before an intelligent-looL* 
ing boy, who immediately began— 
" And when Paul spake, Felix tren^ 
bled." Being in churdi once when 
the bans of a couple were proclaimed 
the third time, the woman started up 
and shrieked out, '' No> no^ nsnsi^ 
that pabver no good ; mo try him 
twelve moons,andthat daddy no good.** 
So much for their mondity. It is ab^ 
jurd the £i^;Ush Government going 
to any expense for our settiements in 
Western Afrioa. At Sierra Leone 
there does not exist any necessity for 
sokliers. When the West India r^.. 
ments were disbanded at the peace, 
the Government located at Sierra 
Leone 1300 soldiers, aU young men, 
on pensions of 6d. per diem. Farms 
were provided them, which they culti- 
vate. All the non-commissioned of- 
ficers have 8d. per diem— 900 of these 
men are yet strong, healthy men— let 
the merchants and overpaid Liberat^H 
African Department form these men 
into a militia, (for, with the exception 
of the commissariat-store, at the pre* 
Hnl even, no armed force is necessary.) 
Sierra Leone, f];om its situation, is not 
capable of defence ; if i t were atUcked, 
50,000 European soldiers could not d». 
fend it— it is vulnerable at all points ; 
there is no fortification, nor is there the 
possibility of erecting any. The kinjs; 
of the opposite coast and all the chiefs 
are on good terms ; and were they not, 
they could not annoy us. At the set« 
tlement at the Gambia are located 200 
soldiers ; if these men were officered 
by the merchants, paraded every Sun^ 
day, and a musket lent them, the 
force would be quite sufficient to pa« 
tect that settiement, and the wnole 
would be doubly secured by a ship-of- 
war cruising between Cape Verd, Lat. 
14^ 44' N. and Cape Mount, 6« 45', 
or to Mesurado, ana which would put 
a stop to the Slave Trade in that quar- 
ter, particubrly that carried on in the 
Bissagos and Sherbroo, (places where 
our ships of war never cruize, their 
object being to catch prizes, and not 
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stop the trade,) whilst the disbanded 
soldiers would secure the internal quiet 
of our stations. 

Reverting to the original subject of 
this letter, which I have unintention* 
ally lengthened, to evince to the read* 
er how much can be done in Africa at 
a small expense, I beg to point out the 
American settlement at Cape Mesura* 
do, under an enterprising gentleman, 
by name Ashman, which has not cost 
the country one pennv. He has esta« 
blished a colony, a school, a mission- 
ary-house, and put a stop to the Slave 
Trade, and to wars contiguous to his 
station, at a very trifling expense to 
•a few subscribers; whilst our West 
, African colonies have coat the coun- 
try millions. An enterprising English- 
man, Mr Spence, has establish^ co- 
lonies in the rivers Sestos and St An- 
drews. He has more commerce than 
the four poor traders at Cape Coast ; 
he has put a stop to the Slave Trade, 
by purchasing from the natives the 
commodities of their country ; yet he 
has not put the Government to any 
expense, or met any encouragement 
from it. Surely these examples might 
animate our Government to the true 
policy, to be pursued in our relation to 
Western Africa, and thus the larish 
expense of money and European lives 
'Would be saved, in the futile attempt 
to bring an idle and barbarous peo- 
ple to " free labour," and to become 
proselytes to a creed they have not the 
capacity to comprehend, and the Ian- 
guiage of which they cannot under- 
stand. My object in publishing this 
letter, is to give information of the 
abuses of a nearly unknown land, — to 
ftoint out, from my personal observa- 
tion, the true state of our possessions 
in Western Africa, and the lavish 
manner in which money is expended 
without any end being attained. In 
no instance has this ever been evinced 
more than in the appointment of a 
stranger, with a large salary, and con- 
siderable sum for outfit, to a barba- 
rous court, whose manners and cus- 
toms he has yet to learn, and the or- 
deal of whose pernicious climate he 
has yet to undergo. If it be necessa- 
ry (which is to be doubted) to send an 
ambassador to the court or Asbantee, 
the olgect would be more likely to an- 
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swer, by selecting some one seasoned 
to the climate, and, from his previous 
knowledge, who could conscientiously 
perform the duties of it. There are 
old officers in the African Corns, whose 
hopes, and prospects, and healtlis, have 
been blighted and ruined by that 
wretched climate, who, five years ago, 
left respectable and honourable regi- 
ments for the Ashantee war, " to seek 
the bubble reputation even in the can- 
non's mouth, ' and who have returned 
from it, after five years of constant 
suffering, in the same rank as that in 
which they went, over whom promo- 
tion has been passed, their feelings 
wounded, and success through life in- 
jured. Surely out of these only four gen- 
tlemen, who have survived 1550 brave 
officers and men, one could have been 
found, whom it would have been but 
an act of justice to have bestowed it 
on, and whose constitution, inured 
to the pestiferous climate of Western 
Africa, would have enabled him to 
perfbrm the duty; but, alas! the^ 
cannot parody — " Bless thyself. Ah, 
that thou art bom to fight under 
Moorish leaders, who are distinguish- 
ed by such charity as is never thought 
of in a Christian army.*' 

If we r^ard the savage mode of 
living in Western Africa, it will not be 
credited, that for tbree| centuries Eu- 
ropeans have been located there ; that 
wealth and instruction have been la* 
vished on the natives ; that hundreds 
have been educated for the priesthood, 
and sent out to instruct their country- 
men, who have not yet risen from the 
very rudest state of barbarism. They 
have been placed in situations by 
which ordinary exertion would have 
overcome their necessities, and paved 
the way for civilisation ; but even at 
the present moment, there is reason 
to inugine, that three centuries more 
may elapse before the most idle, de- 
praved barbarians attain that point 
and state, by which they will be able 
to apnreciate the blessings of industry, 
and those wants which give rite to it. 
I pity the ambassador to Ashantee, 
who will go to a land— 

'< Where he sliall find 
The tinkindest bea»t more kinder than num. 
kind.'' 

M. 
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COLONKA THE PAINTER. 

A TALE OF ITALY AND THE A&TS. 

Know*tt thou the Land where the pale Citroni blow, 
And Golden Fraiu through dark green foliage slow ? 
O soft the breeze that brevet tnm that blue iky ! 
Still stand the Myrtles and the Laurels high. 

Know*st thou it well ? O thither. Friend I 

Thither with thee, Belored ! would I wend. 

Know*st thou the House ? On Columns rests its Height ; 

Shines the Saloon ; the Chambers glisten bright ; 

And Marble Figures stand and look at me^m 

Ah, thou poor Child ! what have they done to thee ! 

Know*st thou it well ? O thither, Friend ! 

Thither with thee, Protector ! would I wend. 

6. T. CoLEBioaE,/fom Goethe. 



INTRODUCTION. 



After the fall of Napoleon had 
g;iTen peace to Europe, and insipidity 
to a soldier's life, I returned with my 
regiment to B— •, and too soon dis* 
covered, that the lounging habits and 
quiet security of parade and garrison 
service were miserable substitutes for 
the high and stirring excitement of 
the bivouac, the skirmish, and the 
battle. I found myself gradually 
sinking into a state of mentafatrophy, 

gerilous alike to physical and moral 
ealth ; and, after a fruitless struggle 
of some months with these morbid 
longings for old habits and associa* 
tions, I determined to quit the army, 
and to realize the favourite day* dream 
of my early youth — a walk through 
Italy : hoping, by two years of travel 
and incessant intercourse with men 
and books, to gain a fresh hold upon 
life and happiness, and to repair, in 
some measure, those deficiencies in 
my education, which the premature 
adoption of a military life had neces- 
sariJy involved. 

Pausing a few days at Vienna, I 
formed a friendly intimacy with a 
young and intelligent Venetian, of the 

ancient senatorial house of F i; 

and, on my return through Venice, 
after a rewarding and delightful resi- 
dence of two years in various parts of 
Italy, I met my Vienna friend in one 
of the tevems of St Mark's. After a 
cordial greeting, he told me that he 
was obhged to leave Venice on the 
ensuing day, to take possession of 
an estate and villa in Lombardy, l>e« 
^[oeathed to him by a deceased rela- 
tiye. The gardens, he added, corered 
VOL, Kn. NO. CLYI. 



the slope of a romantic and woody 
hill, which commanded a wide view 
over the classic shores and environs 
of the Lake of Garda ; and the man« 
sion, although time-worn and ruin* 
ous, contained some fine old paint- 
ings, and a store of old books and 
manuscripts, which had not seen the 
light for ap;es. I had already experi« 
enced the keen delight of exploring 
the mines of literary wealth contained 
in the old libraries of Italy, and I did 
not hesitate to accept the cordial invi-^ 
tation to accompany him, which closed 
this alluring descnption of his Lom- 
bard villa. 

We left Venice the following morn- 
ing, and, proceeding by easy journeys 
through Padua and Verona, we reach- 
ed the villa on the evening of the 
third day, and installed ourselves in 
the least decayed apartments of the 
ruinous, but still imposing and spa^ 
cious mansion. On the ensuing day 
I rose early, and hastened to examine 
some large fresco paintings in the sa- 
loon, which had powermlly excited 
my curiosity during a cursory view 
by lamp-lignt They were admirably 
designed, and, from the recurrence in 
all of the remarkable form and fea« 
tures of a young man of great personal 
beauty, they were evidently a connect- 
ed series ; but, with the excention of 
two, the colouring and details were 
nearly obliterated by time and the 
humid air from the contiguous lake. 
Upon scrolls beneath the two least in- 
jured paintings were the inscriptions 
of La Scoperta and La Vendetta ; and 
the incidents delineated in them were 
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80 powerfully drawn, and so full of 
dramatic expression, that a novelist 
of moderate ingenuity would readily 
have constructed from them an effect- 
ive romance. The picture subscribed 
La Scoperta represented the interior 
of an degant saloon, deeorated in Ita- 
lian taste with pictures, busts, and 
candelabra. In thefor^ound was 
seated a young artist, in the plain garb 
rendered familiar to modem eyes by 
the portraits of Raphael and other 
painters of the sixteenth century; a 
short doak and doublet of black cloth, 
and tight black pantaloons of woven 
silk. The form and features of this 
youth were eminently noble. His 
countenance beamed with dignity and 
power, and his tall figure displayed a 
classic symmetry and grandeur, which 
forcibly reminded me of that magni- 
ficent statue, the reposing Discobolui. 
Before him were an easel and canvass, 
on which wasdistinguishable the rough- 
ly sketched likeness of a robust and 
middle-aged man, sitting opposite to 
him in the middle-^und of the pic- 
ture, and richly attired in a Spanish 
mantle of velvet. His sleeves were 
slashed and embroidered in the fashion 
of the period, and his belt and dagger 
glittered with adornments of gold and 
jewels ; while his golden spurs, and 
the steel corslet wnich covered his 
ample chest, indicated a soldier of dis- 
tinguished rank. In the background 
stood a tall and handsome youth, 
leaning with folded arms against the 
window-niche. He was attired in the 
splendid costume of the Venetian no- 
bles, as represented in the portraits 
of Titian and Paul Veronese, and his 
dark e^es were fixed upon the painter 
and his model with an expression of 
intense and wondering solicitude. And 
truly the impassioned looks and atti- 
tudes of the individuals before him 
were well adapted to excite sympathy 
and astonishment. The young artist 
sat erect, his tall figure somewhat 
thrown back, and his ri^ht hand, 
holding the pencil, was resting on the 
elbow of his chair; while from his 
glowing and dilated features, intense 
hatred and mortal defiance blazed out 
upon the man whose portrait he had 
begun to paint. In the delineation 
of the broad and knitted brow, the 
eagle- fierceness of the full and bril- 
liant eye, and the stern compression 
of the lips, the unknown artist had 
been wonderfully successful, and not 



less so in the display of very opposite 
emotions in the harsh and repulsive 
lineaments of the personage sitting for 
his portrait. The wild expression of 
every feature indicated that he had 
suddenly made some strange and start- 
ling discovery. His face was of a livid 
and deadly yellow; his small and 
deep-set eyes were fixed in the wide 
stare of terror upon the artist ; and 
his person was half raised from his 
seat, while his hands convulsively 
clutched the elbows of the chair. In 
short, his look and vesture were those 
of a man who, whfle unconscious of 
danger, had suddenly roused a sleep- 
ing Hon. 

The companion picture, called La 
Vendetta f pourtrayeda widely difierent 
scene and circumstance. The locality 
was a deep ravine, the shelvins; sides 
of which were thickly covered with 
trees; and the bacteround of this 
woody hollow was blocked up to a 
consiaerable height, by the leafy 
branches of recently hewn timber. 
In the right for^ound were two 
horses, saddled and bridled, and at 
their feet the bleeding corpses of two 
men, clothed in splendid Greek cos- 
tume. On the left of the painting, 
appeared the young Venetian noble- 
man before described : he was on horse- 
back, and watching, with looks of 
deep interest and excitement, the issue 
of a mortal combat between the two 

Erominent figures in La Scoperta. But 
ere the younger man was no longer 
in the pliun and unassuming garb of 
an artist. He was attired in a richly 
embroidered vest of scarlet and gold ; 
white pantaloons of woven silk dis- 
played advantageously the full and 
perfect contour of his limbs ; while 
a short mantello of dark-blue velvet 
fell gracefully from his shoulders, and 
a glossy feather in his Spanish hat 
waved over his fine features, which 
told an eloquent tale of triumph and 
of gratified revenge. 

His antagonist, a man of large and 
muscular proportions, was apparelled 
as in the other picture, excepting that 
he had no mantle, and was cased in 
back and breast armour of scaled steeL 
He had been just disarmed ; his sword, 
of formidable length, had flown abo?e 
his head, while a naked dagger lav on 
the ground under his left hand, wnich 
hung lifeless by his side: and from 
a gaping wound in the wrist Issved t 
stream of blood. 
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The 8word*poiiit of the young pain- 
ter was boned in the throat of his 
mailed opponent, whose livid hue and 
rayless eyeballs i^eady indicated that 
his wound was mortal. 

I was intently gazing upon these 
mysterious fnctures when my friend 
entered the saloon, and in replr to my 
eager enquiries, informed me tnat the 
series of paintings around us pourtray* 
ed some romantic family incidents 
which had occurred in the sixteenth 
century ; and that these frescos had 
been designed by an able amateur artist, 
who was indeed the hero of this ro* 
mance of Italian life, and after whom 
dus apartment was still called the Sa« 
locm of Colonna. The late proprietor of 
the Tilla, he continued, had mention* 
ed some years since the discovery of a 
manuscript in the library, which gave 
a detaEed account of the incidents on 
these pictured walls, and which, if we 
oould find it, would well reward the 
trouble of perusal. 

My curiosity received a fresh im- 
pulse from this intdligence. Telling 
my friend that I would investigate 
his books while he visited his tenants, 
I proceeded after breakfast to the 
library ; and, after some hours of 
fhiitless seardi, I discovered, in a 
mats of worm-eaten manuscripts, an 
untitled, but apparently connected 
narrative, which forcibly arrested my 
attention, by the romantic charm of 



the incidents, the energy of the ]an« 
guage, and the spirited criticisms on 
fine art with whieh it was interwoven. 
The hero of the tale was an ardent 
and imaginative Italian; at once a 
painter and an improvisatore ; a man 
of powerful and expansive intellect ; 
and glowing with intense enthusiasm 
fbr classic and ancient lore, and for 
die beautiful in art and nature. The 
diction of this manuscript was, like 
ihe man it pourtrayed, lofty and im- 
passioned ; and, when describing the 
rich landscapes of Italy, or the won« 
dera of human art which adorn that 
favoured region, it occasionally rose 
into a sustained harmony, a rhy thmi« 
cal beauty and balance, of wmch no 
modem language but that of Italy 
is susceptible. Dipping at random 
through its pages, I saw with delight 
the name of Colonna ; and, ere long, 
discovered an animated description of 
the singular scene pourtrayed in La 
Seoperta. 

On my fnend*s return in the even* 
in^, I held up the manuscript in 
triumph as he approadied ; and, aftef 
a repast in the Colonna saloon, season- 
ed by anticipations of an intellectual 
treat, F— ^i, who, although a Vene- 
tian, could read his native tongue with 
Roman purity of accent, opened at my 
request the time^ stained volume, and 
read as follows* 



Chap. I. 



Ok a bright May morning, in the 
year 1575, my gondola was gliding 
under the guns of a Turkish frigate in 
the harbomr of Venice, when she fired 
a broadside in compliment to the 
Doge's marriage witn the Adriatic 
The rolling of the stately vessel gave 
a sudden impulse to the light vemcle 
in which I was then standing, to ob- 
tain a better view of the festivities 
around me ; the unexpected and stun- 
ning report deprived me for a moment 
of sclf-possesdon and balance, and I 
was precipitated into the water. The 
encumbrance of a cloak rendered 
swimming impracticable, and, after 
some vain attempts to remain on the 
surface, I went down. When restored 
to consciousness, I found myself in 
the gondola, supported by a younfl| 
man, whose dripping garments told 
me that]Iihad been saved from un- 
ttnelyj death by his courage And 



promptitude. '* Our bath has been a 
cold one," said he, addressing me with 
a friendly and cheering snme. Too 
much exhausted to repfy, I could only 
grasp his hand with silent and express- 
ive fervour. This incident deprived 
the festival of all attraction; and, 
soon as I had regained sufficient 
strength, the young stranger pres- 
sed that we should return to the city 
for a change of dress. Still weak and 
exhausted, I gladly assented to his 
proposal, and we left the Bucentorq 
escorted by a thousand vessels, and sa- 
luted by the thunders of innumerable 
cannon, proceeding to the open sea to 
celebrate the high espousals. 

My companion left me at the portal 
of my father's palace. He refused to 
enter it^ nor would he reveal his name 
and residence; but he embraced me 
eordially, and promised an early yisit. 
During die remainder of the day, I 
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could not for a moment banish the 
image of my unknown benefactor from 
my memory. It was obvious^ from his 
accent, that he was no Venetian. His 
language was the purest Tuscan, and 
conveyed in a voice rich, deep, and 
impassioned, beyond any in my ex- 
perience. He was attirea in the dark 
and homely garb of a student in paint- 
ing; but he was in the full bloom of 
youth, and his toll figure was cast in 
the finest mould of masculine beauty. 
His raven locks clustered round a 
lofty and capacious brow ; his full 
dark eyes sparkled with inteUigence 
and fire ; wnile hb fresh and finely- 
compressed lips indicated habits of 
decision and refinement, and gave a 
nameless charm to all he uttered. 
His deportment was noble, intellect- 
ual, and commanding; his step bound- 
ing and elastic ; and there was an 
impressive and startling vehemence, 
a fervour and impetuosity, in every 
look and gesture, which made me re- 
gard him as one of a new and almost 
supernatural order of beings. My 
heart swelled with an aching and un- 
controllable impatience to see him 
again, which quickened every pulse to 
feverish rapidity; my senses, however, 
were still confused and giddy with 
long immersion in the water, and I 
endeavoured to recruit my exhausted 
powers by repose. The evening found 
me more tranquil, and I wandered 
forth to view the regatta on the grand 
canal. These boat-races greatly con- 
tribute to form the skill and energy 
which distinguish the Venetian ma- 
riners. Strength, dexterity, and ar- 
dour, are indispensable to success in 
contending for the prizes; and the 
eager competition of the candidates 
impartsan mtense interest to these fes- 
tivities, which require only a Pindar 
to elevate them into classical import- 
ance. The entire surface of the spa- 
cious canal was foaming with the dash 
of oars, and resounding with the exu- 
berant gaiety of the Venetians ; while 
the tapestried balconies of the sur- 
rounding palaces were crowded with 
all the beauty and chivalry of Venice; 
and the glittering windows reflected 
thera^s of the setting sun upon happy 
faces innumerable. 

Proceeding to the place of St Mark, 
I paced in a contemplative mood over 
iu surface until the day closed, and 
the night-breeze difius^ a delicious 
coolness, J looked into Eeyeral of the 



tavernsuuder the arcadea toobserve the 
company assembled, and fancied that I 
discerned in one of them the generous 
youth who had rescued me from such 
imminent danger. AvaiUngmyselfof 
Venetian privUege, I entered without 
unmasking, and found my conjecture 
verified. This tavern was the habitual 
resort of the artists resident in Venice, 
and the assembled individuals appear- 
ed to be engaged in vehement con- 
troversy. 

Paul Veronese was addressing them 
as I entered. " Who," said he, " is 
most competent to pass judgment upon 
a work of art ? Certainly the man who 
has accurately observed the appear- 
ances of nature, and who can deter- 
mine the limits of art. I despise the 
dotards who contend, that a man of 
taste and intellect must have been a 
dauber of canvass, before he can de- 
cide upon the merits of a picture. 
The ludicrous certificate of approval 
which the German horse-dealers chalk- 
ed upon the bronze horses of StMark's, 
outweighed, in my estimation, a vo- 
lume of professional cant Trained to 
a sound knowledge of their trade in 
the studs of Grermany, they felt and 
understood all the excellence of these 
magnificent works of art. They re- 
cognised at once the noble character 
of the animal, and even distinguished 
the peculiar attributes of each indivi- 
dual horse. The superlative excel- 
lence of their heads, and the fiery im- 
patience of control which they exhi- 
bit, cannot be understood or conveyed 
by mere perseverance in drawing. No 
painter, who resides in the interior, 
can understand the merits of a sea- 
piece ; nor can the devout Fra fiarto- 
lomeo criticise a Venus of our vene- 
rable Titian, so well as any despot of 
the East who owns a seraglio." 

" True," replied another artist, 
whose full round tones and rich em- 
phasis bespoke him a Roman ; *f but 
taste is not intuitive ; nor can it be 
attained by merely studying the ap- 
pearances of nature, and the theories 
of art. We must also explore the 
rich treasures of painting which adorn 
and dignify our beautiful Italy. It 
is not enough, however, to study a 
single specimen of each great master ; 
we must patiently and repeatedly ex- 
amine his progressive improvements, 
and his various styles. Bj perseve- 
rance in this process, a young artist 
will beneficially exerdsQ hia ey« land 
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bis judgment^ and will readily distin- 
guish the hest pictures in a collection. 
Any degree of discipline short of this 
Tvill he inadequate to raise him ahove 
the level of the moh, which followed 
in procession the Madonna of Cima- 
bue^ and lauded it as the ne plus ultra 
of art^ because they had never seen 
any thing better." 

The young stranger now addressed 
them with much animation : ^' I pre* 
■ume not to decide," said he, " now 
far the last speaker is correct in his 
opinions. Tne incessant noise on the 
piazza precludes any deliberate consi- 
deration of the subject ; but so far as 
I could collect the subject of Maestro 
Paul's opinion, I understood him to 
insist upon the necessity of knowing 
the limits of art. I trust he will par- 
don so young an artist, for uttering 
sentiments at variance with his own ; 
and that 1 shall not lose ground in his 
esteem, if I contend that every object 
in art is material, and that ideal forms 
and models of excellence are absurdi* 
ties. An Aspasia and a Phryne, youth- 
ful and lovely, may be elevated into a 
Palbs and a Venus by an able and 
imaginative painter, whose excited 
fancy will readily improve upon his 
models, and invest each feature, form, 
and attitude, with classical and appro- 
priate expression. But an ideal and 
perfectly beautiful woman, destitute of 
every attribute arising from climate 
and national peculiarities, is a phan- 
tom of the brain. And yet, how many 
common-place artists, who have consu- 
med the most valuable portion of their 
lives in drawing from plaster- casts, 
call these insuTOrably vacant faces 
and forms genuine art, and affect to 
look down upon the master-spirits 
who have immortalized themselves by 
matchless portraits of the great men 
and beautiful women of their own 
times l" 

The parties soon after separated, 
and Paul Veronese left the tavern, ac- 
companied by the stranger. I follow- 
ed, and observed them walking round 
the piazza, and pausing occasionally 
to listen to the melodious barcirolos, 
and sportive sallies of the gay Vene- 
tians. At the entrance of the Merceria, 
the youth saluted and left his compa- 
nion, and I promptly availed myself 
of the opportunity to unmask and ap- 
proach him. He immediately recog- 
nised me, and expressed himsdf gra- 



tified to observe, that my accident had 
been unattended with evil consequence. 
I repeated warmly my acknowledge- 
ments, and assured him of my ardent 
wish to prove my gratitude, by ren- 
dering him any service in my power. 
He appeared, however, rather discon- 
certed than pleased by these profes- 
sions, and exclaimed with some vehe- 
mence, " What have I done for you, 
that I would not readily have attempt- 
ed for the lowest of human beings? 
How many a wretch tbrows himself 
from a precipice into the deep, to 
briuff up a paltry coin ! I have been 
tought to think tnat exaggerated praise 
for the performance of a mere act of 
duty, has a tendency to promote vani- 
ty and cowardice ; and I predict the 
decay of true heroism and public 
spirit, from the ^wing practice of 
commemorating trivial events and tri- 
vial men by statues, columns, and in- 
scriptions. 

** You may disclaim all merit," I 
replied ; ** but I cannot forget, that to 
save the life of a stranger, you bound- 
ed from the lofty bulwark of a frigate. 
I mamtain, that there is something god* 
like in the man, who hazards his life 
with such generous promptitude ; and 
I think, you cannot but admit, that 
gratitude is the strongest and most 
agreeable tie, which binds society to« 
gether. Surely, then, if the fervent 
and enthusiastic expression of it be a 
failing, it is an amiable one." 

He took;my hand, and gavemealook 
of cordial sympathy, but said nothing 
in reply. I warmly urged him to pass 
the evening with me ; he assented, 
and we proceeded in a gondola up the 
grand canal to my abode. During 
supper, the conversation was gay and 
spirited, but confined to generalities ; 
and it was not until we were released 
from the presence of menials, that 
our ideas flowed with unrestrained 
freedom and confidence. The govern- 
ment and sUte- policy of Venice were 
passed in review ; and my guest laud- 
ed the wisdom of the senate, in ha- 
ving embraced the first opportunity of 
concluding with honour the arduous 
struggle they had mainUined against 
the formidable power of Turkey. He 
rejoiced that the Doge could aeain es- 
pouse the Adriatic sea>nympn, with 
all the accustomeil display of pomp 
and power, and remarked how essen- 
tial to the safety and independence of 
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Venice if as the uninterrupted annual 
celebration of a festival^ which foster- 
ed the pride and courage of the people. 
" Our ancient bri^P," I replied, 
" has of late exhibited some ominous 
symptoms of caprice and inconstancy. 
The ceremony should have taken nlace 
two days since, but the wild goddess 
was i^tive and untameable, and in* 
suited the old Doge, her destined 
spouse, by rolling the bodies of a do- 
len drowned wretches up the grand 
canal to the stairs of his palace. Pope 
Alexander III., who exercised some 
influence over the capricious fair one, 
is unfortunately no more ; and Co* 
lumbus, the hero of whom Genoa pro- 
Ted herself so unworthy, has explored 
and subdued for the princes of Cas- 
tile, the genuine Amphitrite, in com- 
parison with whom the bride of Ve- 
nice is a mere nymph." 

'' The destinies of Venice," he ob- 
served, with a touch of sarcasm ia his 
manner, " must be accom^ished. She 
has reached, and probably passed, the 
dimaxof her politieal greatness. Other 
nations, in the vigour of youth, and 
possessing greater local advantages, 
have commenced their maritime ca- 
reer, and this proud republic must sub- 
mit to decline and fall, as mightier 
states have done before her. A&eady 
I perceive symptoms of unsoundness 
in her political institutions, of decli- 
Bing energy and shallow policy in the 
conduct of her wars and negotiations, 
if vou could not preserve by resolute 
defence the Isle of Cyprus, which has 
owned your sway for a century, you 
might have saved it by the easy and 
obvious expedient of allowing the Sul- 
tan to receive at a cheaper rate his 
annual supply of its delicious wines ; 
and by refusing to shelter in the harw 
teur of Famaugusta the Christian cor- 
sairs, who capture the beauties des- 
tined fbr the seraglio. The sweet 
island of Love ia now lost for ever to 
Uie state of Venice, and its incompa- 
rable wines become every year more rare 
and costly throughout Italy." 

The keen edge of his remarks touch- 
ed me sensibly, and wounded all m^ 
pride of birth and country. This re- 
vulsion of feeling did not escape the 
qniok perceptions of my guest: the 
recollection that he was speaking thus 
unguardedly to the son of a Venetian 
senator, seemed to flash upon hhn, 
and he ckMed the di^cus8ion by re- 
marking, with a smile, that we were 



in Venice, that Venetian walls possess- 
ed the faculty of hearing, and that 
there would be discretion in a chauKe 
of subject. I briefly assented to the 
necessity of being guarded im the vi- 
cinity of Venetian domestics, who 
were occastonally agents of the police ; 
and, after a pause of recollection, he 
resumed. 

'' Itistime," said he, ''that I should 
speak of myself and of my olyect in 
Venice. I am a native of Florence, and 
a painter. Wearied and disgusted 
with the skeletons of Florentine art, I 
came here to study the flesh and blood 
of the Venetian school. The works of 
Titian realize ever v thing which is va- 
luable and essential in the art of paint* 
ing, and the student who does not 
pursue the track of this great maat^i 
will never attain high rank as a paint- 
er. In Venice, the public voice has 
supreme jurisdiction in matters of 
taste and flne art, and the artists col- 
lectively exercise little influenee on 
public opinion* Titian fasdnatee all 
amateurs, and every artist admits hia 
incomparable excellence in the great 
essential of painting, whidi is trutb 
of colouring. 

*' I am still too much a novice in 
the theories of your beautiful art," I 
replied, " to contend this point witk 
you ; but you will pardon me if I saj{- 
gest the probability that you are d»- 
gusted with the severity of the Ttt»» 
can school. Your abhorrence of the 
yoke you have escaped from impels 
you to the other extreme, and youi 
admiration of Venetian art is height- 
ened by contrasting the flesh and bloed 
of Titian, with die bones and sinews 
ef Michael Angelo» Nevertheless, I 
will hasard a prediction, that instead 
of abandoning fbr ever the sound prin- 
ciples of the Florentine school, yoa 
will eventually resume and abide by 
them. Our graceful Titian is the piittoe 
of colourists, but it must be admitted 
that his drawing seldom rises above 
mediocrity." 

** You must excuse me," he retort- 
ed with a smile, *' if I doubt whether 
^our position can be maintained. I 
inftr from the tendency of your re- 
marks that you consider drawing of 
Srimary importance. I admit that 
rawing is essential to give truth and 
symmetry of proportion, and is th«r»- 
fere a necessary evil ; but a fiiriiliBd 
kicture xmreaenta tiie waxkoeB of 
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ool^ by ec^aaxing, and therefore I 
maintain that cokmring ia the real ^>- 
ject, the alpha and omega, of art To 
class drawing aboye painting, is to pre- 
fer the scamLd to the building, therude 
and early stages to the fnll and rich 
naatiirity of art. What are the sharp 
and yigwoua lines of Midnel Angelo 
bat dreams and shadows, compared 
with the pore and exquisite yitahty of 
a head by Titian? Any beardless tyro 
may, by plodding industry, produce a 
drawing as accurate, if not as free, at 
the (^band sketches of Raf&elle; 
but to delineate real life with iU ex« 
f uisitelv blended tints and demi- tints ; 
Its tender outlines, and evanescent 
shades of character and expression ; to 
accomplish all this by lines and angles 
is impossible. It requires the magic 
aid of colouring, controlled by thai 
deep and rare perception of the beau- 
tiful, that wondrous harmony of in« 
tellect and feding, which is the im- 
mediate gift of h^ven, and the proud- 
est, highest attribute of man.*' 

''I am by no means insensible to 
the charms of the Venetian school," I 
ngmned ; *' and I admit, in many re- 
spects, the force of ^our reasoning. It 
ia, however, a question with me, whe- 
ther the enthusiastic disciples of Ti- 
tian are not in danger of pursuing the 
material and perisnable, rather than 
^intellectual and permanent in paint- 
mg. The glorious colouring of this 
^reat master will fade under the ac- 
tion of time and humidity, and betray 
his defldendes in drawing ; whereas 
the moral grandeur of Michael An- 
gelo's frescos, which derive no aid from 
ookmr,. will endure as long as the 
walla which they adorn. I would gladly 
hear you contest this point with the 
Roman artist who addressed Maestro 
Paul this evening at the tavern. I feel 
loo much my own deficiency in tech- 
nical phrase and knowledge to rindi- 
cate my opinions successfully." 

'^ That Roman," said he, " is an in- 
tellectual and accomplished man, but 
he wants a painter's e^e, and should 
radier have devoted his time and ta- 
lents to literature. He has, however, 
pursued the fine arts professionally, 
and he is eloquent and resolute in the 
defence of his opinions : but the na- 
ture which he has studied is destitute 
of life and colouring ; it exists only in 
marble and plaster, and he would ra- 
tliec copy the single and motionless 
attitude of an antique statue> than 



study the fine forms and elcqvent fea- 
tures with which Italy abounds. He is, 
in short, a sedentary idler, who will not 
take the trouble to read the great book 
of nature, and would rather fire at a 
wooden eagle on a pole, than pursue 
the kingly bird amidst the wild scene* 
ry of the Apennines. He assumed the 
unwarrantaole liberty of severely cex^ 
soring Paul Veronese's grand picture 
of the * Nuptials of Cana,' in the pre- 
aence of that noble artist. He object- 
ed to the insignificant appearance of 
Jesus and his disciples, and to their 
position at the table in the middle- 
ground of the picture. The painter 
mtroduced Uiem into thisjgr^t work 
because their presence ¥ras mdispensa* 
ble ; but he avoided giring them any 
prominent position, conceiving it im^ 
possible for any human artist to con- 
vey an adequate personification of otir 
glorioua Redeemer. Minreover, they 
were but accessary to his real object, 
which was to represent the busy 
crowd of guestt, the banquet, and the 
architecture. In these respects the 
artist has been eminently successful. 
The painting abounds with harmony, 
and tne incidents are told with all the 
life and spirit of a Spanish novel. The 
most prominent figures are musicians 
at a table in the foreground, performing 
a concert upon elegant instruments. 
Paul Veronese is leading with grace 
and spirit on the violin ; Titian, the 
great ruler of harmony, is perform- 
ing on the rioloncello; Bassano and 
Tintorett, upon other instruments. 
They are painted with wonderful truth 
of character and expression ; they are 
magnificently attired, and their per- 
sonal appearance is eminently noble 
and digmficd. Around the bride's ta- 
ble are assembled the mostdistinguish- 
ed personages of the present age ; all 
admirable portraits, and abounding 
with dramatic expression. The at- 
mosphere in the background is clear 
and transparent, and exhibits in sharp 
and brilliant relief the Palladian mag- 
nificence of the architecture; whOe 
the busy foreground is enriched with 
a gorgeous display of vases and other 
matenals of the banquet, adorned with 
chasings of splendid and classical de- 
sign. The light throughout the fore- 
ground and middle distance is won- 
derfully natund, and clearly developes 
the numerous groups and figures com- 
prehended in this colossal work. What 
man of sense and feeling can behold 
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this wondrous achievement of human 
art| and not long to feast his eyes upon 
it for ever ? 

** This fastidious Roman expressed 
also his annoyance at the inaccu^icy 
of the costume, in Paul's fine picture 
of the ' Family of Darius presented 
to Alexander,' and lamented that so 
admirable a work should have been 
blemished by this gross anachronism. 
You are, doubtless, well acquainted 
with a painting which belongs to a 
branch of your family. It may be 
truly called the triumph of colouring ; 
and certainly more harmony, splen- 
dour, and loveliness, never met toge« 
ther in one picture. ,To these merits 
must be added the truth of character 
which prevails in all the heads, most 
of which are portraits. Forget for a 
moment that the incident is borrowed 
from ancient story; imagine it the 
victory of a hero of the sixteenth cen« 
tury, and the painting becomes, in all 
respects, a masterpiece. The archi- 
tecture, in the background, gives a 
tone to the whole ; but it required the 
delicate outlines and the exquisite per- 
ception of harmonious colouring which 
distingiush Paul Veronese, to give re- 
lief and contrast to the figures and 
draperies on so light a ground. The 
pyramidal group, formed by an old 
man, and four female figures, is su- 
perlativelv lovely ; the countenances 
wonderfully expressive, and sparkling 
with animation. The head of Alex- 
ander is beautiful, but deficient in 
masculine firmness, and more adapted 
to charm the sofUr sex than to awe 
the world ; while Parmenio has a mag- 
nificent head, which is finely contrast- 
ed with the more feminine graces of 
the royal conqueror, and his yellow 
drapery is admirably folded and co- 
loured. How exquisitely finished, too, 
is the long and beautifully braided 
flaxen hair of the Persian Princesses ! 
And what a host of figures in this no- 
ble picture, most of them the size 
of life, as in the * Nuptials of Canal' 
Certainly, this painting is nearly un- 
rivalled m close fidelity to nature; and 
in the truth and splendour of its co- 
louring, it yields only to that trium- 
phant specimen of Venetian art in 
the Scuola della Carit^, Titian's 'Pre- 
sentation of the Virgin in the Tem- 
ple.' These two pictures will lone 
maintain their glorious supremacy, and 
will probably never be surparaed. Vio- 
lation of costume is, in fact, only a 
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defect in the eyes of antiquarians. 
Ilie great mass of society overlook it, 
and care only for what gratifies the 
eye and the imagination. Neverthe^ 
less I would recommend to artists ge- 
nerally the avoidance of subjects bor- 
rowed from ancient history. It is far 
easier to excel in the folds and colour^ii 
ing of modem drapery, than to deli- 
neate the light garb and native ele- 
gance of Grecian forms. Nor could 
any painters, but those who lived in 
the times of Pericles and Aspasia, do 
justice to those most classical and 
graceful of all subjects. Oh ! how I 
bum with impatient ardour to behold 
the storied isles and continent of 
Greece I Their ancient splendour is 
no more, but their pure ana temperate 
dime still developes the noblest spe- 
cimens of the human race." 

''Had our acquaintance commenced 
some years sooner," said*I, interrapt- 
ing him, ** I could have gratified your 
wish. I accompanied my father, who 
went to Greece on a mission from the 
republic, and I remained three years 
on the classic soil of Homer and So- 
phocles. I was too young to make 
the most of my opportunities, but I 
succeeded in my attempts to roaster 
the modem language, and at the same 
time greatly improved my knowledge 
of ancient Greek." 

At these words my companion start- 
ed impetuously from his chair, and 
strained me in a vehement embrace. 

'' Oh! rare and fortunate incident!" 
he exclaimed; " you are the compa- 
nion I have so lon^ and vainly sought. 
A man so distinguished by nobility of 
mind and person, and yet so young, 
it has never been my good fortune to 
meet with. You will, you must be, 
the chosen friend of my soul !" 

I could not but sus^t that some 
mystery was involved in this abm^t 
and somewhat premature tender of his 
friendship; but I returned his embrace 
with grateful ardour. It was impos- 
sible to resist the contagion of his im- 
passioned and headlong feelings. I 
trembled with emotion, and vainly en- 
deavoured to express in connected lan- 
guage how greatly I valued his good 
opinion. It was midnight when he 
left me, promising a long and early vi- 
sit on the succeedmg day. 

I retired to bed in a state of excite* 
mcnt which banished sleep. To sub* 
due the vivid impression mado upo& 
me by the events of the day and eycn^ 
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ing was impossible. 1 had^ perhaps, 
too unwarily, given a pledge of fervent 
and. enduring friendship to a man 
whose name and connexions were a 
mystery, and of whose character and 
previous life my ignorance was abso« 
lute : but the singular charm of his 
language and deportment was even en- 
hanced by the obscurity which enve« 
loped him, and I yielded unresisting* 
ly to the spell in which he had bound 
me. 

I had never yet beheld the man 
whose tastes and pursuits assimilated 
so entirely with my own. He was, 
however, incomparably my superior 
in natural and acquired advantages. 
He possessed more variety, more fiiU 
I and accuracy, of knowledge; and 
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he displayed a vigour and opulence of 
language which often rose with the oc- 
casion into the lofly and impassioned 
eloquence of poetry. His soul was 
more expanded and liberal than mine; 
but at the same time more uncontrol- 
led, rash, and intemperate. He had 
doubtless those defects, which, in Italy, 
often accompany an ardent and impe- 
tuous character; and, under strong 
provocation, he would not hesitate pro- 
bably to inflict an unsparing and for- 
midable revenge: but surely a gener- 
ous heart and a commanding intellect 
will redeem many failings, and even 
palliate those desperate alternatives to 
which men of noble nature and of pure 
intention are sometimes impelled by 
the defects of our social institutions. . 
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At an early hour on the following 
morning I h^ird the emphatic tread ^ 
the young painter in the corridor. In 
a moment h&^entered my apartment, 
and his apjAranoe renewed in some 
degree my Viotion. " Our feelings 
had too mu9 of lyric riot in them last 
night)" saidme smiling; <^such ex- 
citement is euiausting, and cannot be 
long sustained without approximation 
to fever. I snail never learn modera- 
tion in mv attachments, but I am re- 
solved to lower the expression of them 
to a more temperate standard; and 
with this object I will, if agreeable to 
you, endeavour to create occupation 
for our intellects as well as our feel- 
ings." ^ 

He then enquired if I had practised 
drawing, and to what extent. I told 
him that I had been in the habit of 
sketching the fine lake and mountain 
scenery of Lombardy; but tbat my 
ambition was to draw the human fi- 
gure from living models, which I re- 
garded as the only avenue by which 
any degree of excellence could be at- 
tained. ^ ^ 

*' If yol^ w^l accept of my assist- 
ance," herepiied, ''we can immediate- 
ly commence a, course of elementary 
studies of the human figure, after 
which," added he sportively, "you 
may employ me as a model. In return 
for my instructions in painting, you 
must promote my ardent wish to at- 
tain a competent knowledge of modem 
Greek. I have a sacred duty to per- 
form in one of the Greek isUuids, and 



shall proceed there in the ensuing au« 
tumn." 

" We cannot effectually realize your 
suggestion," I rejoined, " unless we 
abandon for a while the riot and re- 
velry of Venice. My father is at pre- 
sent in Dalmatia, and I am pledg^ to 
pass the summer in the country with 
my excellent and respected mother, 
who is preparing for departure,, and 
will probably qmt Venice at the close 
of the present week. The villa we in- 
habit auring the summer heats is in 
the most charming district of Lombar- 
dy, and near the spot where the rapid 
M incio receives the pure waters of the 
lake of Garda. You must accompany 
me to this earthly paradise, where we 
can enjoy the cool breezes £rom the 
lake and mountains, and explore the 
bright scenery of its classic shores and 
the peninsula of Sirmio, sung in glow- 
ing verse by Catullus. There we can 
repose under the dark umbrage of 
orange and myrtle groves, drink deep 
of the beauties of Pindar, and bind our 
temples with wreaths of laurel. But 
I have not vet introduced you to my 
mother. She ia aware that a stranger 
saved me from a watery death iu the 
harbour, and will welcome gratefully 
the preserver of her only son. She has 
a fine taste for pictures, and is an en- 
thusiastic admirer of beautiful Ma« 
donnas. If you will paint one for her 
private chapel, and subdue in some 
measure the impetuous ardour of your 
deportment in her presence, she will 
receive and cherish you as a eon«" 
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While thin addrettiiig hhn, I per- 
eeiyed a sudden contraction of bb fine 
features^ indkatife of strong internal 
emotion, the niysterj of whiai was not 
developed for a considerable period af« 
ter this eonversation. At fengdi be 
approached me, and with a look of in* 
tense interest enquired bow near my 
father's yilla was to Pesebiera on the 
lakeofGarda. << Widunaleagueof 
it/' I replied. Again he paced die 
apartment in silent abstraction, when 
suddenly hia eagte-eye was lighted up 
with more than its wonted fire, and be 
exclaimed with animation, '< Agreed! 
I will accompany you to Lombardj, 
and should I prove accentab^' to your 
mother as a guest, I will paint a Ma« 
donna for her chapeL On my discre* 
tion, and my respect for her habits and 
feelings, you may rely." 

On the succeeoing day I introduced 
bim to ny mother. The elegant firee* 
dom of his address, and the spirit and 
originality of bis eonrersation, made 
an immediate and £svonrable impres- 
«ion upon my beloved parent; and 
the afterwurds acknowledged to me 
that, independently of his noble exte- 
rior, and bis powerful claim upon her 
gratitude, ^nad never been sostrong* 
ly prepossessed. It was on this occa- 
sion that he named himself Cobnna. 
Since bis refusal to reveal his name on 
the first day of our acquaintance, I had 
never reputed the enquiry. Subse* 
quently, however, I discovered that 
tnis appellation had been assumed un- 
der arcumstances of a disastrous and 
compulsory nature. After his iat^- 
view with mv mother, I accompanied 
him to his abode, where I was grati- 
fied with a view of the paintings and 
sketches which he had executed in Ve- 
nice. H is figures were frerii and mas* 
terly ; his colouring had all the bril- 
liant glow of the Venetian painters, 
while his bold and beautiful designs 
betrayed, as I had anticipated, the ac- 
curate drawing of the Tuscan school. 
His studies were from the antique, and 
from Italian life: naked fiaures, or 
with little drapery; female heads 
abounding with expression and loveli- 
ness; arms and legs, backs and busts; 
naked boys, bathing, running, and 
Wiestling. He intimated that he had 
never yet painted for emolument, nor 
for the gratification of others ; and ad- 
ded, carelessly, " what farther oon- 
cemame ^aQ nerevealed ta you in our 
hours of leisure by the lake of Garda." 



On the appointed metBing we quit- 
ted Venice. Our berk issued froaa the 
gjrand canal at an early hour, glided 
silently over the smooth s«r£sce of the 
laguna, and approached the entrance 
oftbeBrenta. The sun was rismg in 
veiled and purple majesty thraugb the 
solit mists of a summer morning, and 
tlw towers and drarchei of Venice ap- 
peared fioa«ingin thin vapour. Crion- 
na ascended the deck, and, folding bis 
arms, gazed with evident emotion oa 
the '< City of Maces," until it disap- 
peared bmnd a bank of fog. Hiadieat 
heaved with some powierfiu sympathy^ 
and, for a moment, tears suflmsd ms 
eyes and veiled tbdr brigbtnesi. His 
manner implied, I tboaght,somepaiii» 
fiilrecollectioM,or a presentimei^ that 
he should never behold Venice again. 
To me our departure was a source of 
relief and enjoyment. In the winter 
season Venice is a cheerfiil and desi- 
rable abode, beoauae the populatioB is 
dense, and the local peculiarities con« 
tribute greatly to promote public and 
private festivity: lmt,dariiigtbeheat8 
of summer and the exhalations of au- 
tumn, no place is more offimsive uid 
pestilentia]. 

At Padua we senarated from my mo- 
ther, who proceeded with her domes- 
ticB by the direct road to Pescbim, 
while Colonna and I made a deviation 
to Vicenaa, whiter we journeyed on 
fbot ; a mode of travelling the most fa- 
vourable to colloquial enjoyment, and 
to an accurate and comprebenrive riew 
of the country. We found the nume- 
rous edifices of Palladio in Vicenza and 
its vicinity in many respects unworthy 
of that noble architect : many of them 
are indeed remodelled fVonts of old 
houses, in which the pure taste of the 
artist was war|>ed by the want of capa- 
bility in the original elevations. The 
palaces built after his dedgna are defi- 
cient in extent and variety, and maybe 
termed experimental models, rather 
than eff^ective illustrations of his chaste 
and classical conceptions. In his tri- 
umphal arch at tne entrance of the 
Caropo Morzo we found much to ad- 
mire, and not less in bis beautiful 
bridge which spnis the Bacchiglione. 
How bold, and light, and elegant die 
arch, like the daring leap of a youdi- 
ful amazon ! And how cheerful the 
open balustrade, through which the 
clear and sparkling waters are seen raft- 
ing their rapid course to the acQ tecBt 
dtyl 
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It is ia Venice that th« fine genitu 
of Pailadio developes all its saprema* 
cy. The ComarQ palace on the grand 
canal, and the unfiniahed convent of 
La Carita, are splendid ,effi)rts of pure^ 
taste in design and decoration ; and as 
perfect in execution and finish as if. 
cast in anumld. His churches too» es» 
necially that glorious edifice, Al Re« 
oentore-^-haw simple in des^^n, and 
yet how beautifully effecftiye and hsr- 
Qonious ia proportion and outHne ! 

Weproceeleaon thefollowingmorn- 
ing to y^rona, which excited a strong* 
er interest than Vicraza by its classical 
associations and striking position on 
the river Adige, a lively oaughter of 
^eAlps. Uushing from her mountain 
bed, ahe ui^^es tfer rapid and devious 
course through Uie city, dividing it 
into two portions, ccuinected bj the 
bridge of Scaliger. This fine edifice 
rises on hold arches, wider, and more 
heroic, and more scientific, than thai 
of the Rialto, the wonder of Venice^ 
which is indeed no bridge, but a huge 
and inconvenient staircasek 

Furstting aa we journeyed onward 
Ihesubjeot of ardiiteetuce, I corament^ 
ed on the insignificant appearsnce of 
the temples of Pantheism, when com-* 
psred with the migestic cathedrals for 
which the Christisn world is indebted 
to the barbarians of the middle ages. 
• ^' The Gredu and Romans," obser^ 
vedCokxma, ^' erected a tera^ to each 
individual of their numerous deities. 
These buildings woe consequently of 
limited extent, and their columns oi 
cetre^onding proportbns. The dti* 
lena sacrificed singly to the Gods, (mt 
aitendedpmblic festivals, comprehend- 
Big large masses of the people; iu 
wmoh event the ofSdattng priest os 
pnestesB entered the ten^, and the 
assemUed votaries were grouped with* 
out. In o«r churches, on the contrary, 
the population of a city is often con* 
gieg^iled for hours; and how mogni* 
ioMilly adapted for this object is the 
vast and solemn interior of a Gothic 
eathedial, in which the voice of the 
priest reverberates like thunder, and 
the ohorue of the people rises like a 
■umntain-gust, praising the great Fa- 
ther of all, and rousing the wrighted 
conscience of the infidel; while the 
mighty organ, the tyrant of music, 
lages like a borricsne, and rolls hb 
iiti^ ioods of sound in sablime accom- 
peaunent! How grand were Ae oon« 
coptioiisof tlie litioMl bartMriane to 



whom £urope is indebted for these 
vast and noble structures I And how 
immessurably they surpass, for aU me- 
ditative and devotional objects, the 
modem application of Greek and Ro« 
man temples, on an enlarged scale, to 
the purposes of Christian worship! 
Had any necessity existed to borrow 
designs from these sources, we should 
rather have modelled our churdiea 
Stom their theatres^ the plan of which 
is admirably fitted for watorical pur- 
poses, and for the accommodatioa of 
numbers." 

We accomplished the lamt portion ef 
our journey during a night of super* 
lative beauty. A knilliant and nearly 
ful} moon guded with us through Ung 
avenues of lofty elma* linked togethet ' 
by the clustering tendrils of vines, fo»« 
tooned from tree to tree, and at this 
leason prodigal of folisge. The oo« 
ruscations of distant lightning shoe 
through the clear darkn«» of Italian 
night; the meon and evening star, 
and Sirius and Orion, soared above .us 
in pure ether, and seemed to approach 
ear sphere like guardian sjfurits. The 
cool breezes which usher in tbe dawn 
now began to whisper through the fo« 
liaffe; a light vapour arose in the east; 
and the soft radiance of the first son- 
beams faintly illumined the horiaon as 
we arrived at our destination. Here 
the romantic kke of Garda lay expand- 
ed before us; its broad surface ruffled 
by the mountain breeie, and gleaming 
like silver in the moonlight. The 
waves were heaving in broken and 
foaming masses, and reverberated 
along the rocky shores, fine^r illustra* 
ting the accurscy of Vij^'s descriptive 
line: 
** Fluctibos et fremitu osturgens marino.*' 

I retired immediately to rest, not 
having slept for the preceding twenty- 
four hours ; while Colonna preferred 
a morning walk, and wandered out to 
view the environs. In the course of 
the day we completed our domestic 
arrangementa. My friend occupied a 
saloon on the north side of the villa, 
which commanded an extensive pros- 
pect, a light favourable for painting, 
and private egress into the open coun- 
try ; an accommodation which he re- 
quested, that his rambling and irregu- 
iar habits might occasion no inconve- 
nience to the other inmates of the 



After a few days had been devoted 
to excuniona upon and aroond the 
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lake^ and over the pietQresc[ae hills as 
far as Brescia, we commenced a more 
useful and methodical distribution of 
our time. Colonna began and com« 
pleted the sketch of a Madonna for my 
mother, that he might work upon it at 
his leisure ; and we read together the 
Greek poets and historians : nor did I 
forget to avail myself of my friend's 
proffered assistance to improve my 
knowledge of drawing and design. 
Under his masterly guidance I perse* 
vered in drawing geometrical figures 
until I could trace them with quick- 
ness, freedom, and accuracy. He then 
annoyed me for a brief interval with 
skeletons and anatomical subjects, di- 
recting my attention to the articula- 
tion of the joints and the insertion of 
the muscles ; after which I proceeded 
to copy his fine studies of human 
limbs, both round and muscular, and 
in the various attitudes of action and 
repose. Finally, I began to sketch 
from living models, and was pursuing 
my object with ardour and success, 
when a tragical event severed me for a 
considerable period from my beloved 
tutor and friend. 

It had been arranged between us 
that each should, in his habits, be per- 
fectly uncontrolled, and indepenaent 
of the other. Our excursions were al- 
ternately separate, and in company, 
and Colonna was often absent from the 
villa for one or more days and nights, 
without exciting obserration or sur- 
prise. 

He delighted in ranging over the 
green pastures of Lombardy, hedged 
in by lofty trees, festooned with vines, 
and irrigated by transparent streams 
innumerable. The young Tuscan had 
never before seen nature in a garb 
so lovely and inviting ; he wandered 
through the picturesque villages which 
margin or overhang the lake of Garda, 
sojourned with the peasantry, and 
sketched their figures and costume. 
From these rambles he would often re- 
turn at sunset over the lake in a small 
bark, crowned like a youthful Bacchus 
with vine leaves and ivy, and singing 
wild Dithirambics to his guitar, while 
tbesurrounding villagers, by whom he 
was idolized, followed him in their 
boats with shouts of joy and festivity. 
During the cool nights which, in this 
hilly region, temper the sickly heat of 
an Italian summer, we ofUn wander- 
^ along the breezy shores of our clas- 
' Jlenacus, or sought refreshment in 



its dark blue waters. Colonna was an 
adept in the delightful exercise* of 
swimming, and his instructions soon 
imparted to me the requisite skill and 
self-possession. We plunged from the 
marble terraces of the villa into the 
delicious element, cleaving its moon- 
lit waves, and sporting over its wide 
surface like water-gods. 

The Madonna for my mother was 
finished in August. The artist had 
selected the incident of the flight into 
Egypt, and the mother of Jesus was 
reposing in deep shade, under the 
giant arms and dense foliage of a 
maple tree. In the middle distance, 
a few ilex and cypress trees were ef- 
fectively and naturally distributed. 
The background was mountain scene- 
ry ; and ^m a lofty cliff a river was 
precipitated, in a bold and picturesque 
fall. The waters rebounded from the 
gulf below in silver spray, and flow- 
ed through a verdant level into a tran- 
quil and beautiful lake. The most 
romantic features of the wild^ness 
around the lake of Garda were faith- 
fully and beautifully introduced ; and 
the brilliant rays of a sun approaching 
the horizon, threw a flood of gold over 
rock, and wood, and water. The 
Madonna was a young and lovely wo- 
man, giving nourishment to her first- 
bom son, and bending over her plea- 
sing task with delighted attention . The 
head of the Virgin was after a sketch: 
from life, but developed and elevated 
in character, and invested with a 
breathing tenderness, a hallowed in- 
nocence and purity of expression, 
which at once thrilled and saddened 
the beholder. The boy was a model 
of infantine beauty ; he supported 
himself with one httle hand on hit 
mother's breast, which was partially 
veiled wiUi red drapery, and he had 
raised his cherub head and glossy 
curls from the sweet fount of life, to 
look with bright and earnest gaze up- 
on the glowing landscape. The luxu- 
riant brown hair of the Madonna was 
confined in a net, from which a few 
locks had strayed over her brow and 
cheek; and her blue mantle flowed 
with modest grace over her fine per- 
son, revealing, through its light and 
well- distributed folds, the graceful 
and easy position of the limbs. The 
eyes of both were radiantly bright, 
and in the large, well-opened orbs of 
the infant Saviour, the painter bad in- 
troduced a something nerer seen ia 
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life, — a prematm^ and pathetic sc* 
nonsneti,— awfully indicatire of bis 
high and hallowed destiuy. Above 
the stately plane* tree were soaring 
three angels of more than Grecian 
beauty ; and their features, in which 
a sacnd innocence of look was blend- 
ed with feminine grace and softness, 
reminded me ^werfullv of that ex- 
quisite design in Raffiielle's pictorial 
Bible, — the " three angels before 
Abraham's threshold." 

In the middle-distance the ass was 
grazing, and Joseph, whose features 
the artist had borrowed from the wcU- 
chiselled head of an old peasant, stood 
leaning on his staff, hke a faithful ser« 
vant who has succeeded in rescuing 
from imminent peril the treasure in- 
trusted to him. The picture was up- 
right, and on a large scale ; the Ma- 
donna and Bambino were painted the 
size of life, and the rich colouring of 
ihe heads and draperies was finely re- 
lieved by the local tints and highly 
Bnished bark and leafage of the plane- 
tree, behind which the immense land- 
scape receded in wide and brilliant 
perspective. 

My mother was inexpressibly de- 
lighted with this valuable token of his 
regard, and her affection for the highly 
gifted painter became truly roaternaf. 

About this period I remarked a 
mysterious change in the looks and 
habits of Colonna. His prompt and 
flowinglanguage gave place to a moody 
and oppressive silence ; his deport- 
inent was occasionally more abrupt 
and impassioned ; and his eloquent 
features betrayed some hidden source 
of grief and perplexity. The increa- 
sed duration and freouency of his 
rambles from the viUa excited at 
length my attention and remonstrance. 
In justification, he pleaded, as before, 
that he was a man of itinerant habits, 
and too mercurial in temperament to 
remain long in any place. This ex- 
planation had now, however, ceased 
to be satisfactory. Our intercourse 
was obviously less cordial and inces- 
sant. He had of late rarely sought 
my society in his excursions, and this 
circumstance, in connexion with his 
altered look and manner, made me 
suspect some change in his feeUngs 
towards me. I determined to solve a 
mystery so painful and embarrassing, 
and succeeded ere long in obtaining 
his confession, during a still and 



beautiful night, a large poitlon of 
which we passed together in a myrtle 
arbour, wnich crowned a cool emi- 
nence in the villa gardens. We had 
passed some hours in this delicious 
solitude, enjoying the pure night- 
breeze, and admiring the soft and 
silver tints diffused bvan Italian moon 
over the lake and landscape. Our 
spirits were elevated by wine, and 
^ng, and conversation ; and our hearts 
communed together, and expanded 
into more than usual freedom and 
confidence. I described to him the 
iair objects of several fleeting attach- 
ments, and acknowledged that my ex- 
perience of femaleexcellence had never 
yet realized the expectations I had 
formed. " I anticipated from you, 
however,'' I continued, *' some illus- 
trations of that wayward thing, the 
human heart. A youth so ardent in 
feeling, and so adorned by nature and 
education, must necessarily have had 
no limited experience of the tender 
passion ; and surely some of the beautl- 
fdl heads in your portfolio have been 
sketched from life, and con amove" 

" I do not willingly," he replied, 
'^ enter upon acknowledgments of this 
nature. They tend to excite feeling 
of envy, and sometimes expose the 
warmest friendship to a severe test. 
We have now, however, enjoyed 
abundant opportunity to study the 
h'ghts, and sfiades, and inmost recesses 
of our respective characters, and as 
you have made me your father-con- 
fessor, I shall no lonper hesitate to re- 
pose in YOU a responsive and unbound- 
ed confidence. Know, then, that I 
love, with all the enthusiasm of a first 
passion, the most beautiful woman of 
her time— that she is the only daugh- 
ter of the proudest senator in Venice 
—that she is no stranger to your fa- 
mily, and now resides within a league 
of us. Her name is Laura Foscari ; 
and she is, alas! the destined and 
unwilling bride of the opulent Ercole 
Barozzo, governor of Candia." 

At this unexpected intelligence, I 
almost started on my feet with as- 
tonishment. My consternation was 
too great for utterance, and T listened 
with breathless and eager attention. 

'' We became acquainted," he con- 
tinued, '' bv a singular accident. I 
had long admired her as the most 
lovely woman in Venice. Her head 
has all the beauty of a fine antique. 
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lighted im bj dflork eyei of raditnt 
lustre, tnd heightened hy a smile of 
msgic power and sweetness. I have 
more than once sketched her unrival- 
led features when she was kneeling at 
diurcfa, and her fine eyes were uprai- 
sed in devotional rapture. In public 
places, wad at mass, I had frequently 
seen her, and our eyes had so often 
met, that she could not but learn from 
mine how fServentlv I admired her. 
My endeavours to obtain an introduce 
tion as an artist to her father and 
brothers had been unsuccessful, and 
at length I was indebted to a fortunate 
incident for an opportunity of con- 
versing vrith her unobserved. One 
evening near the dose of the last 
Carnival, I saw her enter with her 
friends the plaee of St Mark, near the 
new diurch of San Geminiano. She 
wore only a half-mask, and her grace- 
ful mien and fine person could not be 
disguised. My mask and domino 
were similar to those of her youngest 
brother, who resembled me also some- 
what in person. The imperfect light 
and the confusion of the assembled 
crowd separated her firom her party; 
and while endeavouring to rejoin them, 
she approadied me, mistook me for 
her m'other, put her arm within mine, 
and with charming vivacity, whisper- 
ed in my ear some comments on the 
motley groups around us. You will 
readily conjecture that I promptly 
availed myself of the brief and golden 
opportunity. I glanced rapidly around, 
and finding that we were unobserved, 
I partially raised my mask. She had 
so often observed me gazing upon her 
with undisguised and rapturous ad- 
miration, mat she recognised me at 
once, and tacitly acknowledged it by 
a blush which suffused every visible 
feature with crimson. In glowinp^ 
and beautiful confusion she attempted 
to withdraw her arm, but I retained 
it firmly, and in low but emphatic 
(ones, I told her that I had long loved 
her vrith sincerity and ardour; that I 
could fairly boast of constancy and 
discretion, of education and refine* 
ment; that no man so well under- 
stood her value, or would encounter 
and endure so much to win her affec- 
tions. All this and more I poured 
into her ear with rapid and glowinff 
diction, and with the impassioned 
gesture which is natural to me. Timid 
and irresolute, she accompanied me 



some paces, paused, and iB tmnbliBg 
emotion again attempted to wilMraw 
her arm, but was still uiged forward 
by my inipetuosity. At kngth, by a 
sudden effbrt, she escaped ; but, as 
she quitted me, whispered witib be- 
witching hesitation and timidity-— 
^ D^'tMrrow mommff, at Santi 0*9- 
iHtnnie Paolo.* Soon as these words fell 
on my ddighted ear, I {dunged into 
the crowd of masks, in token of my 
discretion and prompt obedience te 
her will. The emotbn excited by 
this early and unexpected proof of 
sympathy, was so rapturous and over^ 
whelming, that I aoandoned myself 
to all the extravagance of sudden bliss. 
I flew on wings of ecstasy along the 
streets, bounded over the stairs of the 
Rialto, and reached my abode in a 
state ik mind bordering on delirium. 
During that interminabkbut delicious 
night, I neither sought, nor wished 
for repose. I felt as if I had never 
known sleep— as if I should never 
sleep again; and, when mv waking 
dreams occasionslly yiddea to brief 
and agitated slumlier, my excited and 
buoyant feelings called up a flitting 
train of images not less vivid and en- 
chanting. 

" Long before the commencement of 
the early mass, I had reached the 
churdi udicated by the beauteous 
Laura. I was the first to enter it, and 
I waited her arrival with an impatience 
which no words can describe. Never 
had the celebration of the mass ap* 
peared to me so wearisome and mono* 
tonous; and, in hopes to subdue in 
some measure the wild agitation which 
chafM me, I withdrew the curtain 
which veiled Titian's dirine picture of 
Pietro Martire, in which the saint lies 
wounded and dying before his assassin. 
The companion of the prostrate Pietro 
is endeavouring to escape a similar 
fate ; and two angels, whose features 
are not Italian but Greek, are soaring 
amidst the foliage, enrironed with a 
heavenly lustre, which throws Its 
bright effulgence over the foreground 
of the immense landscape. What a 
masterpiece ! How full of animation 
and contrast I What rich and lively 
local tints in the slender and grace- 
f^ stems of the lofty chestnuts, 
which are painted the size of nature ! 
And how naturally the glorious land- 
scape fades into tne blue and distant 
mountains I The half-naked mar* 
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dcrer hie all tb6 foodty of a xiioun« 
Uio iModit, in figure^ atdfcude, and 
menace; wliile the wounded saint ex- 
hibits in his pale and collapsed fea- 
toies the dying agony of a good man« 
Mended with a consciousness that he 
has adiieved the rewarding glories of 
xoartyrdom. 

But no masterpiece could allay the 
glowing tumults of my soul^ and 
again I paced the dmrch with fever- 
Wi impatience. At length the peer- 
less lAura entered^ and, alas, poor 
Titian ! the charms of thy creative 
pencil withered as she ap|;Mroached— 
the yivid splendours of thy colouring 
faded before the paramount beauties 
of nature ! She was attired in the 
picturesque garb and head*dress of 
Venice, her veil was raised, and her 
fine countenance, radiant with beauty 
and intelligence, imparted life, digni- 
tv, and lustre to every surrounding 
object. 

** She was accompanied bv her mo- 
ther, and after prostration oefore the 
altar, they retired to their devotions 
in the body of the church. I stood 
in a position which enabled me to ob- 
serve every look and gesture, and it 
did not escape me that Laura, while 
kneeling, cast a look of supplication 
towards heaven, and sighed deeply. 
She soon became conscious of my pre- 
tence; and rising, she took a chair, 
and fixed upon me a look so deeply 
penetrative, so fraught with tender 
meaning, and yet so timidlv, so truly 
modest, that everv chord of feeling in 
my frame was tnrilled with sudden 
transport* To uninterested observers 
her deportment was tranquil, but ere 
long 1 could discern tokens of deep 
and anxious thought clouding her 
lovely face. Her hps quivered as if 
in sympathy with some inward feeU 
ing of doubt and apprehension, which 
at length subsided, and her angdio 
features were suddenly irradiated with 
a tender and enchantmg smile. She 
then read for some time in her book, 
and marked a place in it with a card, 
to which, by an expressive glance, she 
directed my attention. The mass was 
concluded, the congregation quitted 
the church, and I ava^ued myself of 
the crowded portal to approach and 
take the card, which she conveyed to 
me unperceived. I hastened from the 
spot, and seized the first importunity 
to read these words*-' 7^9 houn 



after nddnigkt, at ih» po$tem near the 
canaL' The card said no more; but, 
to a lover, it spoke volumes. 

'' These majnc words, and the en- 
chantress who had penned them, ab- 
sorbed every thought and feeling 
throughout the never-ending day; In 
the evening, I passed and repassed the 
Foacari palace, until the shape and 
position of every door and window 
were engraven on my memory. I 
provided myself with weapons, order- 
ed my gondoli^re tq hold himself in 
readiness, and at midnight I proceed- 
ed to the Piazza near Maria Formosa. 
Enveloped in my mantle, I traversed 
the pavement with feverish impetuo- 
sity for two hours, which appeared 
like ages. The course of nature seem* 
ed to sta^te, and the constellations 
to pause m their career, as if in mocki 
ery of my feelings. I walked with 
increased rapidity, and even vaulted 
into the air with childish eagerness as 
if to grasp the heavenly belies, and 
accelerate their lingering progress. At 
length the last quarter strudk. I has- 
tened through the silent and deserted 
streets, and strode over the bridges 
with a bound as vehement as if I 
would have spumed them from under 
me. I soon arrived at the q>pointed 
postern, and waited, all eye and ear, 
in a contiguous angle of the walL 
Ere long ti^ door was gently opened, 
and I heard the music of an angel's 
voice, bidding me enter with ncHsdess 
steps, and beware of rousing bar bro- 
thers, whose violence would endanger 
my life. In obedient ulence I follow- 
ed her up a du-k staircase into a saloon 
a4ioininR the grand canal, and dimly 
lighted by a single lamp. The en- 
chanting Laura was attired in a white 
robe of elegant simplicity, well fitted 
to display tne perfect symmetry and 
luxuriant fulness of her incomparable 
shape. Her head was unoovom, and 
her waving tresses floated in rich pro« 
fusion over her shoulders and boaom« 
Thus unadorned, her beauty was so 
dazzling and celestial, that I could 
have knelt and worshipped her as the 
Aphrodite of the Adriatic Paphos. I 
gazed upon her until I became giddy 
with admiration and rapture. Yield- 
ing to an irresistible impulse, I lost 
alfdiscretion — ^folded the lovely crea« 
ture in my embrace— and impressed a 
fervent kiss upon her coral lips. 

ff f Unhand me, daring youth !' she 
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exckimed, her fine features fltshlng 
with indignant eloquence as she repul- 
sed me. * RememDer that I am Fos- 
carl's daughter, and do roe the justice 
to believe, that I have not unadvisedly 
received you at an hour so unseemly. 
I was impelled to this step not only 
by the regard due to your personu 
safety, but by my implicit confidence 
in the honour of a cavalier. Think 
not, rash youth ! that a Foscari would 
condescend, like Bianca Capello, to aii 
obscure stranger. I know that you 
are not what you would seem. I 
know that^Colonna the painter' is 
but the outward shell which hides the 
pearl and pride of the Florentine no« 
bility. I have a friend in Venice who 
is in confidential intercourse by letter 
with your aunt Veronica, and from 
her I neard in secrecy that the study 
of painting was not your primary ol>« 
ject in Venice, but assumed only to 
mask some more im|)ortant purpose/ 

^'Mortified by the indiscretion of my 
aunt, and sensible of the fatal conse- 
quences it might involve, I soon reco« 
vered some degree of self* control, and 
apologized to the still offended Laura 
for the inconsiderate freedom in which 
I had indulged. I then disclosed to 
her some particulars of my previous 
history, and expressed^ in araent and 
grateful terms, my sense of the flat* 
tering distinction conferred upon me 
by the loveliest woman in Venice. 

^' ^ Ah, Montalto !' she replied, with 
flowing cheeks^ and a look of enchant- 
ing tenderness^ ^ you know not the 
dreadful risk to which my wish to 
become better acquainted with your 
merits exposes me. I am watched 
with jealous and unceasing vigilance 
bv an ambitious father, whose sole 
object is the aggrandizement of his 
sons ; and to the accomplishment of 
this purpose he will not hesitate to sacri* 
fice an only and affectionate daughter. 
Destined to become the unwilling bride 
of heartless opulence^ or to the living 
sepulture of a convent, and formed, 
by an aflfectionate mother, for every 
social and domestic relation, there have 
been moments when I wished it had 



pleased Heaven to cast my lot in free 
and humble mediocrity. My affections 
were then unappropriated ' 

** She pausea, in blushing and beau* 
tiful embarrassment, but soon resumed : 
— < It would be affectation to deny that 
they are no longer so. I must have 
been more than vroman to have re- 
marked, without some responsive feel- 
ing, the obvioub regard' Here she 

paused anew, the rose'of sweet confu- 
sion dyed her cheek more deeply than 
before, and after a momentary strug- 
gle, she continued, with avcrt^ looks : 
* The heroic cast and expression of 
your features, and the unembarrassed 
ease and elegance of your deportment, 
bore the genuine stamp of nobility by 
descent and education. The instinc- 
tive discrimination peculiar to woman 
is often more accurate in its conclu- 
sions than the boasted experience of 
man. Appearances taught me' to sus* 
pect, that your homely garb and pro- 
fessional pursuit were a delusion; and 
I heard with more pleasure than sur- 
prise that my conjecture was well 
founded.' 

" Such, my Angelo ! was the ingenu- 
ous and flattering avowal of the tran- 
scendent lisura Foscari, the pride of 
Venice, and paragon of her sex. No 
words can pourtray the boundless gra- 
titude and affection with which she 
inspired me ; nor will I attempt to 
describe the enchanting grace and va- 
ried intelligence of her conycrsation 
during the brief and delightful hour 
I remained with her. Too soon the 
breezes which announce the dawn 
shook the windows of the saloon ; a 
luminous streak bordered the eastern 
sky; and Laura, starting suddenly 
from her chair, bade me begone. • 

" Thus terminated my first interview 
with this high-minded and incompa- 
rable woman. Tormbrrow,' should no 
obstacle intervene, I will resume my 
narrative, and, at the same time, im- 
part to you some particulars of my 
family and early life." 

We then returned to the villa, and 
separated for the night. 
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If the opening of Colonna'i confes- 
iion had exeit^ surprise and emo- 
tioD> the incidents detailed in his in- 
teresting narratiye were a fertile 
source of anxietj and dismay. The 
▼eil of mystery was indeed raised^ but 
the scene disclosed was haunted by 
menacing appearances ; and I looked 
forward to the future with indescri- 
bable solicitude. The vehemence of 
Colonna's passions was alarming, and 
his impetuosity would too probably 
betray him into formidable peril. Af- 
ter mature consideration^ however, I 
determined to rest my hopes of a hap- 
py termination to these difficulties 
upon his clear intellect, and his noble 
and generous heart. I mentally re- 
newed my vow of everlasting fnend- 
ship, and pledged myself to assist and 
de&nd him to the uttermost, under 
allcircumstancesof difficulty and peril. 

On the following day we were sur- 
prised by an unwelcome visit from the 
brothers anddestined husband of Lau- 
ra. She had previously accompanied 
her mother more than once in a morn- 
ing visit to our villa ; but I had never 
surmised sympathy, nor even ac- 
quaintance, between her and Colonna, 
so skilfully did they preserve appear- 
ances. When he spoke of her, it was 
invariably in the luiguage of an art- 
ist. He admired the rare and abso- 
lute symmetry of bar face and form, 
in which she surpassed every woman 
he had seen. He even remarked, 
with well-assumed professional en- 
thusiasm, how much it was to be re-^ 
gretted that bar rank and education 
precluded the posubility of her bene- 
fiting the arts as a model. He deemed 
the proportions of her figure as admi- 
rable as those of the Grecian Venus 
at Florence ; and her head, arms, and 
hands, as greatly superior. On far- 
ther retrospection, I recollected to 
have observed a richer glow on the 
cheek of Laura, whenever the lute of 
Colonna vibrated from the villa-gar- 
dens ; or, when his thrilline and se- 
ductive voice sang some tender aria to 
the guitar. 

The younger Foicari was fascinated 
by the appearance and conversation 
of Colonna, and expressed a wish to 
see his paintings. The party proceed, 
ed to hu saloon, and roidily acknow. 
ledged his fine taate, and evident pro- 
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mise of high excellence. Barozao 
alone, a man of large stature, of 
haughty deportment, and of a repul- 
sive and sinister aspect, assumed the 
critic ; and betrayed, by his uncouth 
renuurks, an utter ignorance of fine 
art. Colonna, however, with admi- 
rable self-possession, preserved the un- 
assuming deportment of a young art- 
ist, ambitious of patronage ; spoke of 
the extreme difficulty of atuining ex- 
cellence in his profession, and gravely 
complimented fiarozzo upon the ac- 
curacy of his judgment. The haugh- 
ty senator was gratified and won by 
an admission so flattering to his pride ; 
and condescended to request that Co- 
lonna would paint the portraits of his 
bride and himself. The young painter 
bit his lip as he bowed his acknow- 
ledgments; but expressed bis high 
sense of the honour conferred, and 
his conviction that the portraits, if 
successful, would powerfully recom- 
mend him to the nobles of Venice, 
and prove a certain avenue to fame 
and fortune. It was agreed that on 
an early day Colonna should proceed 
with the requisite materials to the 
villa Foscari, and commence the por- 
trait of Laura ; after which, the ca- 
valiers mounted their horses, and re- 
turned home. 

To prevent a similar interruption 
on the succeeding day from any other 
quarter, I agreed with Colonna to 
rise with the sun, and proceed over 
the lake into the mountains, with pro- 
visions for Uie day. We met at early 
dawn ; and the birds were carolling 
their morning hymn, as, with expand- 
ed sail, our bark bounded lightly 
across ihe lake. Ere long we saw the 
god of day, peeping with golden brow 
above the ridge of Monte Baldo ; then, 
majestically advancing over the moun- 
tains near Verona, he poured a flood 
of bright and glowing beauty over the 
immense landscape. The water was 
partially concealed by the vapours of 
morning, and mists of purple hue 
floated Tike regal canopies above the 
cliflk, while a light breeze, rippling 
the centre of the lake, dispersed its 
tranquil slumber, and roused it into 
life and beaut^r. The peninsula of 
Sirmio lay basking in sunny radiance 
before us ; and the mountains beyond 
displayed the grandeur of their im- 
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measurable outline, varied by pro- 
minent and rugged masses, woidi 
were piled up in chaos like Ossa on 
Pelion. The eastern sky was robed 
in vapours of rosy tint, light clouds of 
pearly lustre floated in tranquil beau- 
H through the heavens ; and the Al- 
pine eagles were careering in joyoua 
and sweeping circles amid the pure 
eliier. 

Certainly the lake of Garda displays 
a rare combination of the beautiful 
and sublime. The shores abound in 
the wild and majestic, in variety and 
beau^ of local tints, and picturesque 
vicissitudes of light and shade : while 
the olive-crowned Sirmio, like the 
laland-realm of a Calypso, reposes in 
regal pride i^n the waters, and seema 
to hold in vassalage the opposite 
shores, and amphitheatre of moun^ 
tains. 

There have been some days In my 
existence which will ever be dear to 
my memory, and this was one of 
them. It was a cool and delicious 
morning in the beginning of October ; 
my senses were retreshed with sleep ; 
I was awake to the holv and calm in- 
fluences of nature ; ana I anticipated 
the promised narrative of Colonna's 
early life with a lively interest which 
imparted new zest to ever^ feeline, 
and new beauty to the glowing land- 
scape. It was still early when we 
landed under the cliff, and availed 
ourselves of ^e dewy freshness of the 
morning to ascend a rugged path, 
which conducted us to a sequestered 
grove of beech and chestnut. From a 
crevice in the base of a rock feathered 
with flowering creepers, issued a lim- 
pid spring, which, after dispensing 
coolness and verdure to the grove, 
rolled onward with mild and soothing 
murmurs to the lower levels. Plun- 
ging our wine-flasks into the pure ele- 
ment where it burst into life from the 
]>arent-rock, we extended ourselves on 
the soft grass, and dismissed our boat- 
men, with orders to return at sunset I 
then reminded Colonna of his promise 
to reveal to me some particulars of his 
early fortunes ; and after a pause, du- 
ring which his features were slightly 
convulsed, as if by painM recoUeo* 
tions, he thus began : 

" I am the sole survivor of one of 
the most illustrious families in Flo- 
rence. Mv father was Leone di Mon- 
mto ; and my mother was of the per- 
tuted and noble race of the Albisi, 



They are both deceased; and I re- 
main a solitary mourner, their first 
and only child. My mother died the 
da^ after my birth, and my father 
gneved for her long and sincerely ; 
but the lapse of years, and frequent 
absences from Florence in the naval 
service of the state, healed his wound- 
ed spirit; and in an evil hour he be- 
came deeply enamoured of Isabella, 
third daughter of Cosmo de' Medici, 
the tyrant of unhappy Florence. She 
was the wife of Paul Orsini, the Ro- 
man, who, without anv formal repu- 
diation, had abandoned her, and resi- 
ded entirely in Rome. This extra- 
ordinary woman was distinguished 
throughout Italy for personal beauty 
and rare intellectual accomplishment. 
Her conversation not only markled 
with wit, grace, and vivacity, but was 
full of knowledge and originality ; and 
her great natuial powers had been so 
highly cultivated, that she conversed 
with fluency in French, Spanish, and 
even in Latin. She performed with 
skill on various instruments — sang like 
a Siren, and was an admirable impro- 
visatrice* Thus highly gifted and 
adorned by nature and education, she 
was the iilol of Cosmo, and ruled his 
court like a presiding goddess. Her 
time and her affections being unoc- 
cupied, she did not discourage the at- 
tentions of my father, who was one 
of the most elegant and accomplished 
men of his time; and blended the 
grace of a courtier with the free and 
gallant bearing of a distinguished 
commander. The dormant sensibili* 
ties of Isabella were soon awakened 
by the enthusiastic fervour of his at« 
tachment; and their secret intelli- 
gence had subsisted some time, when 
it was discovered by the Jealous and 
vindictive Cosmo. My unfortunate 
parent was immediately arrested and 
imprisoned, but effected his escape, 
flea to Venice, and fVom thence to 
the Levant His estates were con- 
fiscated under thepretext of treasonable 
practices ; and I found a refuge and 
a home under the roof of my widow- 
ed aunt, Veronica Delia Torre. 

The heartless and meretricious Isa« 
bella relinquished my father without 
a sigh, or a struggle to save him, and 
consoled herself with court-pageantry, 
and a succession of new lovers, many 
of whom were sacrificed by her cun- 
ning and ruthless father. At a self- 
ish voluptuary, and the dettreyer of 
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bit oowiMt^s liberty, Cosmo hat ^eo 
^omptred with Augustus ; but in gra^ 
tuitous tnd deliberate cruelty, he fat 
iurpastes his prototype. 

** I was indebted to neglect and u^m 
cident for the h^st of all educatioznh* 
My father loved and cherished me ; 
but his domestic calamity, hia fre-i 
quent absences fifom Florence, skxA» 
gabsequently, his pursuit of Isabella 
interft;red with the customary course 
of education, and saved me from the 
despotism of a regular tutor^^ and from 
Ibo debasqig tyranny, the selfish ^ud 
yulgar pr^£gacy of those institutions 
9f monkery, called public i^cademies. 

*^ It was surely the intention of Pro-t 
Yidenoe, that the faculties of early 
life should not be strained by labours 
hostile {Qi the healthful growth of 
pind and body ; and that the heart, 
the tenses, i^ud the principles, should 
alone b^ tutored in the first ten yeara 
of life. And yet how egr^iously 
hat the foUy of the oieature nerverted 
the benevolent purpose of the Crean 
tor I With thoughtless, heartless, in« 
4i£^renoe he commits his tender ofi« 
Ipringy to the crushing tyranny of pe« 
dants and task-mastert, ^ho rack and 
Mupifjr the imperfect brain, by vain 
attemptt to eonyey dead languagea 
through a dead medium ; and inflict 
upon their helpless pupils the occult 
mysteriet of grammar, which is the 
philoiophy of language, and intelligible 
only to ripened faculties. Ask the youth 
who has toiled in prostration of spirit 
through the joyless years of school* 
existence in the preparatory semina-it 
riet of Italy — ^bid him look back upon 
hia tedious pilgrimage, and weigh the 
tcantv knowledge he has won against 
the abundant miseries he baa endured 
from the harsh discipline of monkish 
tuUxn, and the selfish brutality of se« 
nior dati-fellows ! His pride may 
prompt him to deny i but in honesty 
and faimeas, he must adroit, that the 
eatahlished system of education is ra« 
dieally vicious ; that his attainmenta 
are meagre and superficial ; that hit 
knowledge of the world is selfishness 
and cunning ; and that to rise above 
the held of slaves and dnnoes, he 
must dve himself a second and wide* 
ly dimsrent education ; more liboral^ 
eompreheotive, and practicaL 

** It was my happier fate to oijoy, 
until theage of ten, unbounded liberty. 
I aasoclated with boys of my own age, 
telectiag te frequent interooune thoee 
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nM>st ditthigttished by strength of bo« 
4y, resource of mind, and a lofty and 
determined spirit. I disdained to be 
outdone in feats of bodily activity, and 
persevered with inflexible ardour un- 
til I s^rpi^ssed all my competitors in 
running, wrestling, and swimming, 
and in every species of juvenile and 
daring exploit. 

^' Froim my aunt, who was an accom« 
plisbed and high-minded woman, I 
learned to read and write, and gained 
with case and pleasure a more than 
elementary knowledge of history ,* and 
wh^ I had at^ined the age of twelve, 
mj father, who was an able and dis- 
tinguished commander, took me for 
three years on board bis galley, in fre- 
quent cruises against the Corsairs. 
These voyages had a powerful and sa- 
lutary influence upon my habits and 
character. The daily contemplation of 
the world of waters expanded and ex* 
alted my imagination, while the en* 
lightened converse and daily instruc- 
tions of my noble father, the regular 
discipline observed on board the galley, 
and ocoaaional exposure to danger in 
tempests, or in contact with an enemy, 
induced energy and concentration of 
thought, decision and promptitude in 
%ction, contempt of fatigue and hard- 
i^ip, aud a degree of self-possession 
which no common dangers could ei- 
ther daunt or disconcert. 

" At the age of fifteen I returned to 
Florence, abandoned all boyish pur- 
suits, and commenced a more regular 
and elaborate course of education. I 
had accumulated a store of ideas and 
associations which enabled me to ap- 
ply my faculties with facility to every 
desirable atuinment. The transition 
from material ohjectt to the world of 
spirits, is natural and easv. I had al* 
ready investigated with deep interest 
the histories of Greece and Rome ; I 
now studied with ardour and success 
the languages of those high-minded 
nations ; and, ere long, perused with 
insatiable delight, the pa^es of those 
master-spirits whose glorious names 
blaae like constellations through the 
dark night of antiquity. 

^' My early and ruling passion for the 
liberal arts, and especiadly for painting 
and architecture, induced me to seek 
tfie instructions of Giorgio Vasari. At 
ap artist, he had never produced an 
original design, but he was an able 
teacher ; and^ notwithstanding his pre* 
jttdic«t, he wu unquettlonahly a man 
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of refined taste and extensive know- 
ledge. The garrulous old painter was 
delighted with the glow of my enthu- 
siasm, and failed not to fan tne flame 
with abundant encouragement. 

** My indulgent father was induced^ 
by the exuberant praises of Vasari, to 
permit my devotion of somehours daily 
to his instructions ; but the year before 
his imi)ri8onment and flight, he took 
the precaution to introduce me to a 
literary circle, eminent for clearness 
of intellect, and a sound and liberal 
philosophy. Intercourse with men of 
this class modified, in a considerable 
degree, my habits and opinions, but 
it could not for a moment weaken my 
devotion to that sublime art which has 
ennobled modem Italy, and raised it 
from prostration and contempt, to mo- 
ral dignity and grandeur. 

*' Several years elapsed after my fa- 
ther's escape, without bringing us 
any intelligence of his fate. This 
mysterious silence was a source of in- 
tense anxiety. Florence was hatefhl 
to me, and my impatience to rejoin my 
beloved parent became at length too 
vehement to be controlled any longer 
by the remonstrances of my aunt. I 
keenly felt all the injustice exercised 
by the tyrannous and reckless Cosmo 
against my family, and my departure 
was accelerated by the intimation from 
a friend at court, that my proceedings 
were watched by the secret agents of 
the usurper, and that any unguarded ex- 
pression of political discontent, would 
be the signal of my incarceration, and, 
too probably, of banishment or death. 
I quitted Florence unobserved, chan- 
ged my name, and proceeded to Ve- 
nice, intending, while I pursued my 
enquiries after my father, to study the 
works of Titian, and to avail myself 
of the instructions of Tintorett and 
Paul Veronese. The latter honoured 
me with his friendship, and the vene- 
rable Titian encouraged me to visit 
him. I succeeded in my endeavours 
to cheer, with poetry and music, the 
declining spirits of the benevolent old 
man. He became attached to me, and 
finding that I had a painter's eye, he 
imparted to me some invaluable se- 
crets of his art, a compliment the more 
gratifying and important, because it 
opened ^ me a source of honourable 
and independent provision, in case my 
paternal estate should never be resto- 
red to me. 

'' Lastautomn I received intelligence 



from Florence that my father had en- 
tered the service of your republic on 
his arrival in the Levant, and had re- 
ceived the appointment of Captain in 
the garrison of Candia, under General 
MaUtesta, a Florentine, whose son had 
been assassinated by order of Cosmo,, 
on the discovery of an intrigue between 
this youth ana his eldest daughter, 
Maria de' MedicL Nor did the hapless 
female escape the vengeance of her 
cruel parent. Her death was pre- 
mature, and attended with circum- 
stances which amounted to the clearest 
evidence that she was poisoned by her 
monstrous and unnatural parent. I 
had completed my preparations for de- 
parture, and waited only a change of 
wind to sail for Candia, when I recei- 
ved from my aunt the heart-rending 
communication that my father had 
shared the fate of young Malatesta, 
and been assassinated some years since, 
at the instigation of the ferocious Cos- 
mo. This intelligence fell upon my 
soul like a thunderbolt. The wound 
which my beloved father's disappear- 
ance had inflicted on my happiness, 
opened anew, and my lacerated heart 
bled at every pore. I vowed impla- 
cable hatred and deadly vengeance 
against the prime mover, and eyery 
subordinate agent in this atrocious 
murder of my noble parent. He was 
a great and admirable man, and I shall 
never cease to venerate his memory, 
and lament his untimely death. For 
many months, life was an intolerable 
burden to me, and I endured existence 
only in the hope of avendng him, and 
of rioting in the blood of his base as- 
sassins. The cruel instigator, Cosmo, 
was, alas ! equally beyond the reach 
of my personal defiance, and of my 
dagger. Hedged round by guards and 
minions, and compelled by his infir- 
mities to seclude nimself within the 
recesses of his palace, every attempt 
to approach him would have been vain, 
and my youthful and unenjoyed ex- 
istence would have been sacrificed 
without an equivalent. Nor have I yet 
been able to trace the agents of his 
bloody will ; but my investigations 
have been vigilant and unceasing, and 
revenge, although delayed, is ripening 
over tneir heads." 

Here the noble youth was checked 
i|i his narrative by a sudden burst of 
agony, which defied all disguise and 
control Tears rolled in rapid sue- 
oeaaioa down hit dieeki^ and oit man- 
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ly chest heaved with the audible sobs 
of bitter and deeply-seated anguish. 
Springing hastily from the turf, he 
threw himself on the margin of the 
stream, and immersed his face in its 
pure waters^ to cool the fever of his 
Durning cheeks. Surely there is no 
sorrow like the sorrow of a resolute 
and high-minded man. The sobs of 
woman in affliction awake our tender- 
est sympathies, but they do not shake 
our souls like the audible anguish of 
man. To see the iron frame of such a 
being as Colonna, heaving with loud 
and convulsive a;;ony, was so truly 
appalling, that no time will erase the 
deep impression from my memory. 

I respected his grief too much to in- 
terrupt it by premature attempts at 
consolation ; but when he arose, I em- 
braced him in silent sympathy, and 
endeavoured to direct the current of 
his thoughts from the bitter past, to a 
brighter future. I spoke of the advan- 
ced a^ and broken constitution of the 
licentious Cosmo, and inferred, from 
the mild and amiable character of his 
son, a speedy restoration to rank and 
property. I dwelt upon his own pre- 
eminence in strength of mind, and in 
every natural and acquired advantage ; 
aiid I predicted, that, in defiance of 
adverse circumstances, he would, by 
his own unassisted efforts, accomplish 
a high and brilliant destiny. I propo- 
sed to obtain for him, through my fa- 
ther's influence, a naval command in 
the service of Venice, or a powerful 
recommendation to the valiant Geno- 
ese, Giovanni Doria. 

He thanked me, with a look full of 
eloquent meaning, but made no com- 
ment on my proposal. After a brief 
pause, he subdued his emotion, and 
exclaimed, with a melancholy smile, 
— '* Happy Venetians and Genoese! 
Your liberties have not been basely 
destroyed by an individual family, as 
those of Tuscany by the Medici. Your 
glorious republics adorn the east and 
west of Italy with splendid achieve- 
ments, while Florence, once the pride 
and glory of our country, lies prostrate 
in roouriung and in slavery, betrayed 
and manacled by her unnatural sons !" 

I availed myself of this apostrophe 
to make some comments upon the bis- 
torv of these distinguished republics, 
and insensibly drew Colonna into a 
discussion which was prolonged until 
the increasing heat made us sensible of 
the want of refreshment. The lun had 



reached the meridian, and the centre 
of the lake below, still fretted by the 
mountain breeze, was seething and 
glittering in the sun-beams, like a huge 
cauldron of melted silver, while the 
smooth and crystal surface near its shores 
reflected, like a mirror, projecting and 
receding cliffs of every form and deva* 
tion, crowned with venerable trees, and 
fringed with gay varieties of vegeta- 
ble ornament. The timid and trans- 
parent lizards darted playfully around 
us, and golden beetles buzzed on hea« 
yy wings in the foliage above, while 
the light grasshoppers chirped their 
multitudinous chorus of delight, and 
myriads of gay and glittering insects 
held their jubilee in the burning at- 
mosphere. Amidst this universal car- 
nival of nature, we reclined in deep 
shade, soothed by the tinkling music 
of the stream, and enjoying the dewy 
freshness which exhaled from its trans- 
lucent waters. The inspiring juice of 
the Cyprus grape, and a light repast, 
rapidly recruited the strength and spi- 
rits of Colonna. Bounding vigorous- 
ly from the green turf, he gazed with 
aelight through the aged stems upon 
the bright landscape, and exclaimed, 
with glowing enthusiasm, — '' All- 
bounteous Providence ! Creator of the 
glorious sun and teeming earth ! how 
supremely blest were thy creatures, 
diu they not embitter so much good 
by crime and folly !" 

After a brief pause of rapturous 
contemplation, we resumed our wine- 
flasks, our cheerfulness rose into exhi- 
laration, and we reposed like silvan 
deities in the green shade, enjoying the 
elasticity and freshness of youthful 
existence, forgetful of the past, and 
regardless of tlie future. But this day- 
dream was too delightful to last. I 
recollected that I had not heard the 
sequel of Colonna's adventures in Ve- 
nice, and I broke the spell by whis- 
peting in his ear the name of *' Lau- 
ra/' 

"Alas!" he replied, with visible 
emotion, " I fear this incomparable 
woman will never be mine, unless mi- 
racle or magic should interpose to van- 
quish the many obstacles to our union. 
Our interviews in Venice were attend- 
ed with such imminent hazard of dis- 
covery, as to render them bijef and of 
rare occurrence. My adored Laura 
was in the mqrning of life, and with 
the creative imagination of early youth, 
she cheriahed sanguine hopes tnat the 
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deaib of the infinn Cosmo would, ere 
long, enable me to resume rank and 
property, and to demand her openly 
of her father. Until then, my rcsour^ 
ces were merely adequate td my per- 
sonal support, being limited toasmaU 
maternal estate, left under the friend* 
ly guardian^ip of my aunt. 

•* Nevertheless, plans t)f telopement 
Were fteqtieiitly discussed, and I vehe- 
mently urged her to become mine, and 
to accompany me to Greece, from 
whence, after I had accomnlished a 
momentous object, we coula embark 
for Alarseilles, and proceed to Paris, 
where my skill as a painter, in addisi 
tion to mv maternal estate, would pre^ 
Eerve us rrom indigence. As she did 
not peremptorily forbid me to expect 
her consent to tnis scheme, I ventured 
to build upon it ; but when my pre- 

Sarations for flight were completed, 
er resolution failed, and I discover- 
ed, in the deeply-rooted attachment df 
Laura to her mother, an !nsupe)'able 
obstacle to the accomplishment of my 
purpose. For this kind and indulgent 
parent, her affection was all but idola- 
trous; and when she told me, with 
tearful eyes and throbbing bosom, that 
her beloved mother was in precarious 
health, that she was entirely depend- 
ent on her only daughter for earthly 
happiness, and that the loss of that 
daughter would destroy her, I must 
have been (jiead to every generous and 
disinterested feeling, had I not com- 
plied with her earnest entreaty, that 
We should await a more favourable 
course of events. 

*' Meanwhile, the distinguished 
beauty and numberless graces of Lau- 
ra attracted many suitors. Some of 
these were not ineligible, and one of 
them especially, young Contarini, 
whose passion for her was ardent, aU 
most to frenzy, was a man of noble 
qualities, of prepossessing exterior, 
and of equal rank, but, as you weU 
know, too moderately endowed with 
the gifts of fortune. Every proposal 
was, however, promptly rejected by 
the ambitious Foscari, who, like a cold 
and calculating trader, measured the 
merits of each suitor by the extent of 
his possessions. At length, after the 
conclusion of the war with Turkey in 
the spring, arrived from Greece the 
governor of Candia, Ercole Bitrozzo, 
whose splendid establishment and la- 
vish expenditure attracted universal 
attention. His originally iKTge possev* 



wons had been swelled into princely 
opulence by clandestine traffic with th6 
enemy, and by every Species of cruelty 
and exaction. His wife and two in- 
f&nt sons had fkllen victims to the 
plague in the Levant ; and being de^ 
sirous of children to inherit his vast 
possessions, he surveyed the^ir daugh- 
ters of Venice, and was quickly fasa 
cinated by the superlative beauty of 
Laura Foscari, who Shone unrivalled 
in a city distinguished f(ft the beauty 
of the softer sex. Barozzo was not a 
suitor to be rejected by her sordid fa^ 
ther ; and, without any appeal to his 
daughter's inclinations, her hand was 
promised to a man of more than twidfe 
irer age, forbidding in his exterior, 
coarse and revolting In his manners, 
and utterly destitute of redeeming 
qualities. I had determined, before 
my acquaintance with you commen- 
ced, to make occasional visits during 
the summer to l*eschiera, and I hesi- 
tated to accept your proposal, fVom an 
apprehension that it would impede my 
interviews with Laura. On farther 
consideration, however, 1 perceived 
"that my abode under your roof would 
not be incompatible with nocturnal 
visits to the Villa Foscari, and 1 be- 
came your guest. My interviews with 
Laura have been more frequent in this 
quiet and rural district, than in the 
narrow streets and numerous obstacles 
of Venice. The wide extent of her 
father's garden enables me to scale the 
wall unperceived, and to reach a gar- 
den saloon communicating by a co^ 
vered trellice walk with the vilhu 
Laura's abhorrence of the presuming 
and insolent Barozzo has proved a 
powerful auxiliary to my renewed en- 
treaties, that she would fly with me 
from the miseries which menace her, 
and I have recently succeeded in ob- 
taining her reluctant consent to ac- 
company me to Genoa, and from thence 
to Greece. A fortnight hence is ap- 
pointed for the celebration of her marw 
riage to the wretch who basely wooes 
her, with a consciousness of her un- 
qualified antipathy to his person and 
character. If the strong atiacliment 
of I^aura to her mother dees not again 
baffle my hopes, we shall eflfect our 
escape three days before the One ap- 
pointed for her marriage with Barok- 
zo ; but I can discern too well, thtough 
her invincible dejection, that she is 
still balancing the dreadful altema* 
ttves^of a marriage abhorrent totttt 
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feeHngs, and the abandonment of faer 
mother." 

Such was the tale of Colonna's brief, 
but trying, and calamitous career. 
Deeply as I lamented his approachins 
departure^ I felt too much mterested 
in nis suooess to withhold my active 
co-«peration, and I pledged myself to 
promote his views as far as i could, 
without openly compromising myself 
with the Foscari family ; but rentreat- 
ed him to relinquish his design of 
painting the portraits of Laura and 
fiaroBzo, from an apprehension that a 
lover so fervent and demonstrative 
would, in some unguarded moment, 
excite suspicion, and frustrate the ac« 
complishment of his ultimate views. 
He toanked me fbr the ready leal with 



which I had entered into his feelings, 
an4 assured me, ^t he had no inten- 
tion of proceeding beyond the outlines 
of the governor's portrait ; but that, 
as a lover and an artist, he could not 
denjT himsc^ the gratification of pour- 
traying the matchless form and fea* 
tares of the woman he adored. 

The day was .declining when we 
quitted our cool retreat to ascend the 
mountain behind us, and inhale ibe 
pure breezes which played around its 
summit We gaaed with long and 
lingering ddight'upon the bright land- 
scapes of Lombsrdy, as they dowed 
beneath us in the parting sun-beams, 
and the shades of night were fast fall- 
ing around us when we crossed the 
hSe, on our return to the villa. 



Chap. IV. 



Eaelt on the following morning, 
the younger brother of Laura called 
to request the promised attendance of 
Colonna at the Villa Foscari, and I de- 
termined to accompany him, hoping, 
by my presence, to remind the ^oung 
painter of the necessit}r of exercisine a 
vigilant control over his feelings. The 
precaution was, however, unnecessary. 
He sustained, vrith singular self-mas« 
tery, the demeanour of an artist and a 
stranger ; and appeared, while sketch- 
ing the form and features of his love- 
Iv mistress, to have no other object 
than [to seize the most important and 
characteristic peculiarities of his mo- 
del. He requested that she would oc- 
casionally walk round the saloon, and 
freely indulge in familiar converse 
with her friends, as if no artist were 
present. His object was, he added, 
to accomplish, not a tame and lifeless 
copy, but a portrait, stamped wiUi 
those peculiar attributes and graces 
which are best elicited by a free and 
unconstrained movement of limb and 
feature. 

Thus admirably did he mask the 
lover, and assume the look and lan- 
guage of an artist ambitious to recom- 
mend himself to opulent employers. 

The sensitive and unhappy Laura 
had less command over her feelings, 
and I could occasionally observe a fur- 
five glance of sympathy beaming from 
her dark and humid eye upon the ele- 
gant painter ; but when she address- 
ed him, it was with the air and lan- 
guage of oondesoeniion to one whose 



lervioes mig^tbepinrchased; dmsen* 
deavouring to disguise the strong and 
almost irrepressible emotion which 
quivered beneath the surface. 

Her mother never quitted her da- 
ring; the sitting ; Barozzo and the Fos- 
cari visited the saloon occasionally; 
and I remained to control the lover^ 
and, at the same time, to improve my- 
self by observing the artist. The fine 
lineaments of Laura were too deeply 
engraven on the heart of Colonna to 
render f^quent sittings essential; and, 
in compliance vrith my remonstrances, 
he abridged them as much as possible. 
After the second sitting, he told her 
that he should not asam require her 
presence until he had completed Uie 
pcntrait, when some finishing detail 
might be requisite. He devoted a 
large portion of the five foUowins; days 
to a task so soothing to his feeungs; 
and, on the morning of the axih day, 
astonished the assembled family bj 
producing a highly-finished and admi- 
rable resemblance. 

The charmins' subject of his por- 
trait was painted the size of life, and 
attired in a light morning robe of green 
silk. The full and elegant symmetry 
of her form was indicated through ^e 
graceful folds, which fell around her 
like the richest sculpture. She stood 
in a contemplative attitude^ leaning, 
like some heavenly muse, upon a ffold- 
en tripod of chaste and cLusicar de- 
sign. High intelligence adorned with 
its imperishable beauty her fair and 
lofty forehead. Her huge dark eyes, 
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which beamed through their long 
fringes with fiofl and melting lustre, 
were gazing as if into futurity, and 
their tender and eloquent expression 
went to the soul of the observer. The 
finely moulded oval of her cheek glow- 
ed vnth the roseate hues of life, and 
the pearly lustre of the neck and arms 
were surpassed only by the clear and 
brilliant fairness of the lovely origi- 
nal, while in the beautifuUv curved 
lips, Colonna had introduced a slight 
compression, indicative of that heroic 
firmness in the character of Laura, 
which had not escaped hispenetration, 
but did not, until a later period, fully 
develope itself. 

The scene was a garden saloon, and 
through an open window an extensive 
view over the lake of Garda arreisted, 
with magic power, the eye of every 
beholder. Sirmio appeared like a 
woody island in the middle distance, 
and heyond the lake rose an amphi- 
theatre of mountains, surmounted by 
the distant summits of the Tyrolese 
Alps. There was in this admirable 
portrait all the charm and witchery of 
life. It possessed much of the dig- 
nity, and ease, and harmonious colour- 
ing of Titian ; and the exquisite blend- 
ing and management of the tints be- 
trayed the favourite pupil of Paul Ve- 
ronese, whom indeea he surpassed in 
the natural folding and classical dis- 
tribution of draperies, and fully equal- 
led in the force of light and shade, 
which makes the portraits of that able 
master appear to stand out from the 
canvass. 

The next day was devoted to the 
finishing of some details in the por- 
trait of Laura; and on the succeeding 
morning I accompanied Colonna to the 
apartment of fiarozzo, who was desi- 
rous that his portrait should be com- 
pleted before nis marriage. The art- 
ist fixed upon the haughty governor 
the firm gaze of his dark and piercing 
eye, and proceeded to pencil the out« 
lines of his stern and massive features. 
After the lapse of a few minutes, he 
remarked to Barozzo, that he had ne- 
ver seen a countenance, the character 
of which he found so difficult to trace 
to its primitive elements. *' The linea- 
ments of mature age," he continued, 
*' are hard and inflexible, and when the 
eloquent play and pliancy of youthful 
feehnffs have left the features, it is im« 
possime, without frequent intercourse, 
to detect the peculiarities and secret 



recesses of character with sufficient 
accuracy to give force and truth to a 
portrait." He conceived that to accom- 
plish the perfect delineation of a man 
of middle age and of distinguished 
rank, a painter should not only share 
his society, but know the history of his 
life, and study the lights and shades 
of hia character. It was thus that Raf- 
faelle succeeded in conveying to the 
portraits of JuUus II., Leo X., and 
their Cardinab, such intellectual dig- 
nity, such truth and grandeur of ex- 
pression. He dottbtooi, nevertheless, 
whether any artist could achieve a per* 
feet portrait of a man of high station 
if he did not rise above his empbyer, 
not only in imaginative powers, but 
in strength of mind and penetration 
into character. 

iThe riveted and searching looks 
which from time to time accompanied 
this singular and equivocal strain of 
compliment, appeared greatly to per- 
plex and annoy the haughty Barozzo. 
His tawny visage was dyed with the 
dusky red of some strong inward emo- 
tion, which I was eager but unable to 
interpret. This suffusion was soon 
succeeded by an ashy paleness, and 
suddenly he quitted hia chair, and 
walked to the window. 

During this ominous and unaccount- 
able interruption, I gave Colonna a 
warning glance. He composed his ex- 
cited features into tranquillity; and 
after a long pause, of which I endea- 
voured to disguise the embarrassment 
by some comments on the Venetian 
school of painting, Barozzo returned 
from the window and resumed his 
seat. Colonna seized his pencil, and 
proceeded to sketch the outline of the 
governor's figure, during which pro- 
cess I observed in his looks nothing 
beyond the earnest gaze of a portrait- 
painter. Forsome time Barozzo avoid- 
ed the encounter ; but at length, as if 
controlled by some secret ana irresist- 
ible fascination, his eyes again met 
those of the ^roung artist. The effect 
of this collision was mysterious and 
startling. Qhe brilliant orbs of Co- 
lonna gradually assumed a stem and 
indignant expression, and darted their 
searching beams upon the governor, 
as if to pierce the inmost recesses of 
his soul. The dull grey eyes of the 
again agitated Barozzo quailed and fdl 
under this intolerable scrutiny; hia 
sallow visage was suffused with a 
ghutly jemyr; again he glanoed iQ 
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terror at the artist, and then half-rose 
from his chair in undiipiised conster- 
nation. Controlhng, nowe?er, with 
sndden efibrt his agitation, he resumed 
his seat, and, with averted looks and 
seeming indifierenoe, enquired if Co« 
lonna had resided long in Venice. The 
painter filled bis brush, and answer- 
ed carelessly, that he had lired there a 
few months. 

" Your accent is Tuscan," conti- 
nued Baroiso. *' Are you a natire of 
Florence?" 

** I am," replied the painter, seem* 
ingly intent upon his employment. 

" Do your parents reside there }" 
resumed the other, with rising em- 
phasis. 

<< Parents!" exclaimed Colonna, 
with a keen glance at the inquisitive 

S[>vemor; *' I have none! They are 
ead !" 

** Who and what was your fktlier ?" 
demanded Barozzo imperiously. 

This enquiry, and its peremptory 
tone, exhaust^ the patience of Co- 
lonna. Dashing the paint out of bis 
brush, he fixed a look of startling 
fierceness on Barozzo, and answered, 
with marked and bitter emphasis,-— 
'' He was a sword-cutler, and made 
excellent blades." 

At this critical moment Laura en- 
tered the room with her mother, to 
observe the progress of Barozzo's por- 
trait. Casting a hasty glance at the 
imperfect sketch, she remarked that it 
did not at all realize her expectations. 
The painter replied, that he should 
have succeeded better if he had en- 
joyed the honour of a longer acquaint- 
ance with the governor. " It is im- 
material," exclaimed Barozzo, who 
had fully regained bis self-possession. 
** We shall, ere long, become better 
known to each other, and you may 
finish my portrait at Venice in the 
course of the ensuing winter." 

*' As vour excellency pleases," re- 
plied Coionna, and removed the can- 
vass from the easel. The ladies now 
quitted the saloon with the governor ; 
and, soon as the door was msed, the 
artist defaced theill-fdted portrait with 
a blow of his fist, packed up his draw- 
ing materials for removal, and accom- 
panied me home. 

Conceiving that the portentous 
agitation of Barozzo had ^wn out of 
some incipient feelings of jealousy and 
suspicion, I remonstrated with Co- 
lonna^ during our walk, on the gra^ 



tuitons imprudence of his deportment, 
and pointed out the personal danger 
he had incurred by tnus taunting a 
man so powerful and irritable as the 
governor of Candia. I urged him to 
accelerate his flight, and, meanwhile, 
never to leave the villa unarmed. 

In repljr, however, he expressed 
hb conviction that the sudden change 
of countenance and colour in Barozzo 
did not originate in jealousy, and that 
a man so imperious and overbearing 
would have betrayed this spirit-stir- 
ring passion in a manner widely dif- 
ferent ** No, Pisani !" he continued, 
in a voice quivering with emotion ; 
*' my susmdons go farther. The 
springs of this man s actions lie deep, 
and a prophetic spirit tells me that he 
is not innocent of my noble father's 
murder. Until this morning, he deign- 
ed not to bestow more than a superfi- 
cial glance upon the features of an ob- 
scure artist in homely apparel, but 
when our eyes met, in keen and una- 
voidable collision, the resemblance I 
bear to my deceased parent flashed 
upon his guilty soul; and from his 
sudden and uncontrollable emotion, I 
cannot but infer his participation in 
the crimes of Cosmo. Inference, you 
will say, is no proof; but it gives me 
a dew which I will track untu I reach 
conviction. It is the intention of 
Laura, who cannot resolve to quit her 
mother, to retard for a considerable 
period the celebration of her marriage, 
by feigned paroxysms of indisposition. 
I will avail myself of this delay to 
bring home to Barozzo the evidence of 
his guilt, and defv him to mortal com- 
bat ; or, should ne shrink from it, I 
will treat him as a savage and noxious 
animal, and hunt him to the death." 

I could not but admit that there 
was some ground for the suspidons of 
Colonna ; but, from an apprehension 
of rousing his whirlwind passions into 

Sremature activity, I concealed from 
im my knowledge that, before the 
departure of Barozzo for Candia, he 
had passed some weeks at Florence, 
where his congenial disposition had 
powerfully recommended him to the 

good graces of Cosmo. They wtre in 
abits of daily intercourse, and Ba- 
rozzo was not the man who would, 
from honourable feeling, dedine to 
forward the murderous views of the 
implacable ruler of Tuscany. 

From this eventful day Cobnna was 
an Utered man, Revenge became the 
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roliDg passion of his soul; and wbile 
he awaited with gnawing impatience 
the long-expected letters from his 
friends in Florence and Candia, he 
seemed to ind no relief from the fe- 
▼erish ra^ which fired his blood, and 
wasted his fine fbrm, but in the bo* 
dily fktigue of dailj^ «nd nightly ram^ 
Ues in the mountains. 

It was the design of Laura to a»- 
vume the appearance of sudden and 
violent illness on the day before her 
intended marriage, and to sustain the 
deception, by occasional relapses, for 
months, or even years, should diego- 
vemor's patience endure so long, fiut 
the i>robability was, that a roan, ad- 
vancing towards the autumn of life, 
and determined to marry, would Ta« 
ther recede firom his engagement and 
seek another mate, than run the risk 
of such indefinite delay. The spirit 
and address of Laura Foscari were 
i^ly equal to the deep game she had 
deteraiined to play. 9he purposed to 
assist the deception by staining her 
fair face with an artificial and sickly 
hue ; and she found an efi^ctive auxi- 
liary in her mother, who Uiought the 

and wear so bright a jewel as ner an- 
gelic daughter. These expedients 
were, however, rendered unnecessary 
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^ traitor's blood— and to-morrow he 
tnust face me in fair combat, or feel 
my dagger in his craven heart. The 
altematiye will hinge upon your 
friendly agency— but of that hereafter. 
-—About three hours since I reach- 
ed the heights beyond the lake. Ex- 
hausted with a long and toilsome 
ramble, I threw myself beneath our 
favourite beech, and was soon lulled 
by the rippling waters into brief and 
afl:itatedsluml:N^r. Mysleepwas haunt- 
ed by a succession of fearful forms and 
painful incidents, which at length as- 
sumed a shiqpe distinctly and horribly 
significant Methou^ht I lay upon 
the summit of a chff, close to the 
sloping brink, and gazed into a gulf 
too deep and dark for human eye to 
fathom. Suddenly the immense void 
was illumined by sheets of vivid light- 
ning — a monstrous peal of thunder 
broke upon my ear— and a colossal 
form, lengthened and scaly as a ser- 
pent, rose like the demon of the storm, 
approached the edge of the precipice, 
and brought his horrid visage to the 
level of mine. A^in the lightning 
flashed, and I distinguished the as* 
sassin features of fiarozzo, expanded 
into horrible and revolting magnitude. 
Eyes, lurid and menacing as meteors, 
glared upon me with a malignant 



by iht bloody catastrc^es which were scowl, and huge lips, parted in a nend« 

*" i. u^- J jgji gj^u^ disclosed an array of fangs, 

pointed and glittering as poniards. 
He extended two gaunt and bony 
hands, stained, methought, with my 
father's blood, and tried to seize and 
drag me into the gulf. While wri« 
thing to escape the monster's gram, 
the thunder again rolled through the 
abyss ; the clifi* beneath me reeled 
from its foundations, the brink began 
to crumble, and my destruction ap- 
peared inevitable— when, suddenly, 
the strains of sweet and sdemn music 
floated round me— the demon vanish- 
ed, and I beheld the pale phantom of 
my murdered father, extending to- 
wards me his protecting arms. At 
this moment of intense excitement, 
the spell which bound me was dissol- 
ved — I awoke, and saw by the bril- 
liant moonlight a tall figure, enveloped 
in a mantle, approaching me in steal- 
thy silence. Gazing more intently, I 
discovered a dagger in his grasp. In 
an instant I was on my feet — the fi- 
gure rushed forward, but ere he could 
reach me, I stood behind the tree, and 
thus gained time to level a pistol at his 



now at hand. 

Three davs befbre the appointed ce- 
lebration of^the marriage, I was read- 
ing, near midnight, in xnv chamber, 
when Colonna entered, wim vehement 
and hasty strides. His large eyes glit- 
tered with terrific energy ; his fore- 
head streamed with perspiration; his 
dress and hair were in wild disorder, 
and his hands were dyed with blood. 
He said not a word, but paced the 
apartment for sometime with rapidity. 
His deportment was that of a man 
whose rage had risen above his control, 
and overwhelmed all power of articu^ 
lation. I awaited in nlent and won- 
dering sympathy the termination of 
emotions so tempestuous. At length, 
seating himself opposite to me, he 
struck the table vehemently whh hia 
clenched hand, and after some vain 
attempu to speak, exclaimed, in hoarse 
and hurried tones, which gave an ap- 
palling force to his expressions — '* Pi- 
sani ! all doubt is at an end — I have 
tbisnightobtained conclusive evidence 
of Barozzo's guilt. I have sworn to 
avenge my noUe father's wrongs in 
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bead. Seei&g me thvA ]prepsfed, tiie 
vfllain rettietted htstily, but escaped 
not the bullet, wliich my unerring wea« 
poD buried in his back. Hereetodand 
fell; and bis life«blood was ebbing 
fast, when I stooped to examine his 
iteaturea. Raising ^e slouched hat 
whidiconcealedbisfkce, I immediate* 
I7 recognised a handsome Gkeek, at» 
taehed to the retinue of fiarotzo. I 
had occasionally seen this man in a 
ttLYtm iat Pescbicra. His demeanour 
was fierce and repulriye, but my eager- 
ness to learn some partictdars of my 
lather's untimely death In Candia^ 
prompted me to cultivate his acquaint 
nroe, and I pli^red wiA him the game 
of Morra, forgave his losses, and paid 
fbr bis wine. Whether the remem* 
brance of this kmdnesft excited his 
compunction, or whether he wished to 
atone for his past ofihices, I know 
not, but be thus addressed me in. bro^- 
ken accents. 

** ' Son of Montaho ! li just retribu- 
tion has overtaken me. My necessities 
M>ld me to the savage Barono. Ih 
faired the dagger which pierced thy 
noble father, and the same vreapon 
would have destroyed thee, had not 
thy better fortune mterposed. Listen 
to die counsel of a dying man. Be- 
ware of Barozzo ! He has a long grasps 
mnd wrH not spare thy young life. 
Fly> widmut delay, or tny destruction 
is inevitable I' 

" Here his voice failed him ; a con- 
Tulsive tremor shook his fhime ; he 
became motionless, and apparently 
lifeless. But Greeks are cunning to a 
proverb, and as it was of vital moment 
to conceal fhmi the governor the fail- 
nre of bis murderous design, I struck 
the assassin's dagger deep into his 
heart, and rolled ntm down the slope 
of a contiguous ravine. I now recol- 
lected that fiarozzo had twenty Greek 
bloodhounds carousing in the taverns 
of Peschiera, and thinking it too pro- 
bable that he had commissioned more 
than one of them to hunt me down, I 
crossed the lake to devise with you 
the means to detach this demon from 
his m]rrmidons, and fbrce him into 
single combat. I have bound myself 
by all that is most sacred to destroy 
liim, or to perish in the attempt; 
and should no fair and onen avenue 
to vengeance offer, I will stab him 
at Foscari's table, or even rend him 
limb fVom limb at Laura's feet. And 
now, my Angalol I ooi^}ure you by 



our bond of fnendslnp, by evety g&» 
nerous feeling in youir nature, to lend 
me that aid, witbout whidi I shall be 
driven to the desperate and ignoble 
dtemative of assassination. Tou know 
well that it would be in vain to siUA« 
mon the Governor of Candia to a per* 
sonal encounter. He is a veteran sol* 
dier of establidied reputation, and he 
knows that he need not fight to main« 
tain it; nor will a man who has readi* 
ed the summit of opulence amd dia» 
tinction descend from his vantage* 
ground, and risk the loss of so much 
earthly good in mortal combat, with 
the proscribed and desperate von of 
Montalto." 

* To this tale of visiotutry and real 
horrors, heightened and dramaUsed 
by d^e indignant eloquence of Colon* 
taa, I listened with intense interest^ 
and my abhorrence of tbe monstroua 
cruelty of Barozzo swelled into active 
sympathy, and a firm resolve to se« 
cond, at all hazards, the just ven** 
geanceof this noble and deeply injured 
youth. I fblt also the necessitv of im* 
mediate interference to save nis )ife. 
The governor was evidently fearf^ of 
the retribudon so jusdy due to his 
unparalleled atrocity, and he had, 
moreover, been galled to the quick by 
die taunting deportment of die young 
«rtist while sitting for his portrait. He 
would loon suspect the fiulure of his 
^rst attempt upon the life of Cokmna, 
and would inevitably fbUow np his 
base design, by employing the nu* 
merous daggers in his pay. The ha* 
tred of the young Florentine was 
d^dly and implacable, and his deter- 
mination to sacrifice diia mortal fot 
of his family, spumed all control and 
raged like a tempest ; but his impe- 
tuosity would prevent the accomplish- 
ment of his o^ect, and too probably 
betray him into the toils of his cool 
and crafty enemy, who never quitted 
the villa Foscari without one or more 
well-armed attendants. From an af- 
fectation, too, of military display, or 
probably from a consciousness that he 
had many personal enemies, the go- 
vernor wore at all times a corslet of 
scaled armour, composed of the light, 
well-tempered Spanish steel, which 
resists the point of sword or dagger. 
Had I wished to save the life ot this 
lawless pander to the cruelty of Cos- 
mo, I saw no expedient which would 
not expose my valued friend to immi* 
nent and deadly peril; and could I 
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for a moment hesitate between the 
chivalrous^ the princely Colonna, so 
unrivalled in form and feature^ so 
elevated and pure in sentiment^ so 
eminently fitted, by his high intelli- 
gence, his glowing diction, and bis 
kindling, all-iropelling energies, to 
rouse a better, higher, nobler spirit, in 
all who camei;\ithin the sphere of his 
activity — could I pause an instant 
between this first of nature's nobles 
and the base Barozzo, who, inaccessi- 
ble to pit^, and fortified a^nst all 
compunction by years of crmie, had, 
unprovoked, and with the malice of a 
jdemon, destroyed the best and bravest 
of the sons of Florence ? 

With prompt and ardent enthusi- 
asm, I assured him of my devotion to 
his cause, and unfolded to him a stra« 
tagem, which my knowledge of the 
surrounding country, and of the ha- 
bits of Barozzo, had readily suggested. 
During the frequent absence of Co- 
lonna, I had occasionally joined the 
governor in his equestrian excursions, 
and from neighbourly feeling to the 
senator Foscari, had escorted his guest 
to the most picturesque scenery of this 
romantic district. His rides were 
daily, and at the same hour. I pro- 
posed to join him as usual, and to 
lead him into a narrow and unfre- 
quented defile in the mountains, 
which rises from the lake about three 
leagues from Peschiera. Colonna might 
there await and force him into per- 
sonal encounter, while I would act 
as umpire, and prevent any inter- 
ference from the Greek escort of the 
wary chieftain. At this proposal Co- 
lonna eagerlv approached, and embra- 
ced me wiin grateful rapture. His 
dark eye kindled with its wonted fire; 
his pallid cheeks were flushed ; the 
settled gloom, which had so long 
clouded his fine features, vanished like 
mists before the sun, and was succeed- 
ed by a radiant and exulting ener^, 
eloquently expressive of his conviction 
that the hope on which he had lived 
so long, the hope of just revenge, 
would now be realized. 

I urged him to seek, in immediate 
repose, the restoration of his exhaust- 
ed strength, and undertook to provide 
him with a managed horse, armour, 
and weapons, whicn should place him 
upon a level with his mailed and well- 
mounted antagonist. Horse and ar- 
mour, however, he promptly declined, 
^e would find an expedient| be said. 



to compel Barozzo to fi^ht him foot 
to foot, and he pledged himself to find 
a way with a good weapon through the 
scaly corslet of his serpent foe. He 
requested onlv a straight two-edged 
sword, of well-tried temper; and a 
woodman's axe, the purpose of which 
he did not explain. He then left me, 
to plunge into the lake, and to find in 
its pure and bracing waters that re* 
freshment which, he said, it would be 
a vain attempt to obtain in sleep, 
while I proceeded to my father's ar- 
moury, and selected from the numer- 
ous weapons which adorned it, a long 
and powerful two-edged blade, which 
he had brought from the Levant. 
This sword was black from hilt to 
point, and destitute of ornament, ex- 
cept some golden hieroglyphics near 
the guard; but I knew tnat it had 
stood the brunt of several stirring 
campaigns, without material injury to 
its admirable edge and temper. 

After a short and unrefreshing 
slumber, I arose with the sun, and 
hastened, with the sword and wood- 
man's axe, to the saloon of Colonna. 
His garb was usually plain, almost to 
homeliness, and chosen probably with 
a view to the better concealment of 
his rank; but for this day gf ven- 
geance, he had donned the princelv 
costume of the Tuscan nobles. A rich 
vest of embroidered scarlet, and pan- 
taloons of woven silk were closely fit- 
ted to his noble person, which, I have 
said before, was fashioned in the 
choicest mould of manly beauty, and 
now, so worthily adorned, displayed 
in all its high perfection that faultless 
union of symmetry and strength, so 
rarely seen in life ; equalling, mdeed, 
the Vatican Antinous in classic ele- 
gance of form, but far surpassing that 
fine statue in stature and heroic cha- 
racter of look and bearing. A mantle 
of the richest velvet hung from his 
well- formed shoulders, while a nod- 
ding plume adorned his Spanish hat 
and shaded his dark eyes, which light- 
ed up as they beheld me with bright 
and eager fiashes of impatience. 

" Thou art indeed the ' pearl and 
pride of Florence,' my Colonna !" I 
exclaimed, in irrepressible admiration, 
applying, as I approached him, the 
poetical simile of his Laura. 

Regardless of the compliment, he 
grasped th^ unpretending weapon I 
held out to h m, and pludced it from 
the scabbard.^ Tracing at a gbuice its 
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Oriental pedigree, he doubled the 
strong blade with ease, until the point 
touched and rebounded fkom the guard, 
and then severed with its unyielding 
edge, an iron nail projecting from the 
wall. *' This plain old weapon/' said 
he, with an exulting smile, *'is worth 
a dukedom. 'Twitt pierce a panoply 
of Milan steel, and I pledge myself to 
make it search the vitals of this ruf- 
fian governor. But these are words, 
Pisani ; and words, the Roman pro- 
verb says, are feminine, while deeds 
alone are masculine. Farewell then, 
till we meet in the defile. It is essen- 
tial to my purpose that I reach the 
ground some hours before fiarozzo." 

He then embraced me cordially, 
concealed the axe beneath his mantle, 
and departed for the mountains, in- 
tending to cross the lake to a point not 
distant from the scene of action. At 
an earlv hour I mounted my horse, 
and rode towards the Villa Foscari. 
In the vicinity of Peschiera I descried 
the governor proceeding on his daily 
morning excursion to the mountains. 
I had hitherto rarely seen him with 
more than one attendant, but he was 
now closely followed by two well- 
mounted Greeks of lofty stature, at- 
tired in the gorgeous costume of the 
Levant, and armed with scymitar and 
dagger. The square and athletic per- 
son of their chief was arrayed in the 
splendid garb of a military commander 
of distinguished rank. His ample 
chest was covered with a corslet of 
light scale-armour, which yielded to 
every motion of his frame, and was 
partially conceded by a broad sash, 
and a capacious velvet mantle. A 
sword of unusual length hung from 
his belt, whence also projected the 
handle of a poniard, which biased with 
jewels of great lustre and value. At 
the age of forty- two, Barozzo was still 
in the full vigour of manhood, and the 
martial ease and energy of his move- 
ments, indicated that he would find 
full occupation for the quick eye and 
unrivalled skill of the comparatively 
unarmed Colonna. 

The governor saluted me as usual, 
and after some remarks upon the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, he 
carelessly enquired where my friend 
the painter was. I replied, that he waa 
gone up the lake in his bark, and de- 
scribed him as an itinerant personage, 
who delighted in ranging over Uie 
Bresdan mountains, where he passed 



a considerable portion of his time in 
sketching, and was but an occasional 
inmate of my father's villa. The go- 
vernor made no comment, and resumed 
his observations on the wild mountain- 
scenery to wliich we were approach- 
ing. I enquired if he had vet disco- 
vered in his rides a defile of singular 
and romantic beauty, the avenue to 
which, from the main-road, was con- 
cealed by a grove of beech. He re- 
plied in the negative, and assented to 
my proposal that we should explore 
it. A ride of two hours brought us to 
the secluded entrance of this pictu- 
resque ravine, and we descended into 
its deep and silent recesses. The road 
was stony, rugged, and unfrequented; 
and, except at intervals, admitted only 
two horsemen abreast. The moun- 
tains on each side rose with bold 
abruptness, and their mossy surfaces 
were dotted with nerennial oaks and 
lofty oeeches, which threw their arch- 
ed and interwoven branches across the 
chasm, and intercepted agreeably the 
glare and heat of the morning sun. 
We had proceeded about a league 
along this still and dusky hollow, when 
we distinguished the sound of a wood- 
man's axe, and the sharp report of its 
sonorous echo from the opposite cliffs. 
We soon reached the spot above which 
the labourer was employed, but the 
profusion of foliage and underwood 
entirely screened the person of the 
woodman, whose axe continued to 
descend with unabated energy. We 
had advanced about a hundred paces 
beyond this point, when our course 
was arrested by a groaning and migh- 
tv crash, succeeded by a stunning 
shock, which shook the ravine like an 
eardiquake, and was re-echoed in deep, 
long mutterings by the adjacent rocks. 
Tranquillizing our startled coursers, 
we looked around and beheld a colos- 
sal beech, lying in the narrow path- 
way, which it filled up like a rampart. 
The Greeks, who had loitered to dis- 
cern, if possible, the person of the vi- 
gorous woodman, were intercepted by 
the fallen giant of the mountain, but 
had escaped injury, as we could per- 
ceive them in their saddles through 
the foliage. 

Startlol by the ominous appearance 
of this incident, the governor imme- 
diately rode back, and bade his at- 
tendants dismount and lead their 
horses over a sheep«>path which rose 
on the mountain slope, above the le- 
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Td of tbo ftUnv tre^ while he would 
vide ou slowly until they rc^joiDed hlou 
Exeortting the peasant who had thus 
aojoo^ hiuj he turn^ his courser'% 
head;* and we f^ooeeded at a slow pace 
to the now contiguous spot which Ihad 
deseribed to CoUmna as best suited ta 
his purpose* Here the base of an enor-^ 
nous cuiSrpsojected like a rampart into 
the defile^ and sloped abniptly into twa 
right angles, connected by a level line 
« Marly perpendicular roek« which 
soaein oastdUated grandeur to a tower* 
log height. The numerous crevicea 
and hollows were fringed with dazzling 
hea^-flowers and luiiuriant creepers, 
between which the bare blade surface 
of the rock frowned on the passiiig 
gaier^ like the ruined stronghold of 
some mountain robber. Wenowtum^ 
ed the first angle of the cliff; looking 
vpward as we rode at the nu^esUc 
firont of this singular work of nature* 
Still gaiing, we had proceeded about 
fifty paces, and the governor was re- 
marking, that the level and lofty sum-i 
mit would make a commanding mili- 
tary statioi]^ when suddenly our courw 
sers halted, and looking down we saw 
before us Uie tall and kingly figure of 
Cdonna, standing like an apparition 
in the pathway. His right haad retU 
ed on his unsheathed sword, and bis 
attitude was that of earelesa and as- 
suied composure ; but in his gathered 
brow, and in the boding glitter of his 
eye, I could discern the deadly purw 
pose of the forest lion, about to spring 
upon his prey, and fully confident in 
hu own powers and resources. At 
this sudden encounter of Montalto's 
son, who seemed to start with spectral 
abruptness from the ground beneath 
us, Barosio shook in his saddle as if 
he had seen an accusing spirit. For 
a HKMnent the blood left his face, hia 
breath ^ortened, and his chest heaved 
with strong internal emotion, but his 
iron features soon regained their wont« 
ed character of intrepidity. He then 
darted upon me a keen look of enquiry 
and suspicion; belbre, however, be 
had time to speak, Colonna was upon 
him. Rapidly advancing, he seised 
the bridle of his horse, and thus ad« 
dressed him : — '' Barosso ! the mea- 
sure of thy crimes is full, and retri- 
bution is at hand ! Colonna the raint- 
er is no more, but the son of Mon- 
talto has escaped thy dagger, and de- 
mands atonement fornisfathor's blood. 



Xkismoont, assaasin( ai4 defend ^^ 
worthless life T 

The deep and startling grandeur of 
Colonna's voice, and the implacable 
hostility which flashed from ms fierce 
eyeballs, shook the firm sinews of the 
^ty governor, and sgaMi bis swarthy 
lineaments were blanched with terrort 
By a sudden and powerful efibrt, kow«^ 
ever, he regainol self^naastery, and 
gathering into his grim features all the 
pride and insolence of his soul, he 
darted upon his youthful enemy a 
sneer of cmttempt. << Presuming va- 
grant I" he shouted, in accents hoarse 
with wratb„ " dare to impede my pro- 
gress, and my re^nue, which is at 
hand, shall seatter thy limbs on the 
highway t" 

Still firmly grasping the bridle, Co- 
lonna eyed him for a moment with 
quiet 8Corn,and then he smiled— bnef- 
ly indeed, but with a stin^^g mock- 
ery, a hot and withering acorn of eye 
and lip, that seared the haughty chielU 
tain to the brain. Writhing with sud- 
den frenzy, he spurred ^s mettled 
charger, and endeavoured to ride down 
his opponent; but the genevous aui« 
mal, true to the better instincts of a 
nature nobler than hia master's, ten 
fused to advance, and plunged and 
demi-volted with a violence which 
would have unseated a ten ea^perienced 
rider. At this moment me heavy 
trampling of approaching horses rolled 
in doubling echoes through the ravine. 
EncouragM by the welcome sound, 
Barouo attempted to draw bis sword, 
but before the plunging of his horse 
would allow him to reach the hilt, the 
vigilant Colonna smote him on the 
cheek with his sheathed weapon. Then 
relinquishing the bridle, and steppi^ 
lightly aideways, he struck the horsed 
flank, and the startled animal, strain- 
ing every sinew, bounded away like 
a ball, and quickly disappeared round 
the second imgle of the cliff', followed 
by the loud laugh of the exulting Co« 
lonna, whos^fierce ha ! ha ! re*edioed 
through the rooky hollow like a trum* 
pet-calL Meanwhile the Greeks, who 
had turned the first angle in time to 
behold the termination of the struggle, 
drew their sabres, and pushing their 
horses into a gallop, ru^ed down upon 
us like inf^iriated tigers. Anticipating 
dieir attack, I was not unprepared to 
aid my gallant fHend in this emer- 
^cy ; Dul all asiiitanee was sapev* 
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flooos to <me so fbrtile in resources. 
He turned with graceful promptitude 
upon tke sayage Cretans, and before 
thdr powerful steeds could measure 
the short interrening distance, his 
sword was firmly set between his teeth, 
and two pistols appeared with magical 
abruptness in his grasp. Levelled by 
an eye which never failed, these wea* 
pons lodged a bullet in the breast of 
eadi approaching Greek. The colos- 
si riders reeled in their saddles ; their 
aabrea quivered in their ivredcened 
nasp, and redining for support upon 
the necks of their startled horses, tney 
sucoesfdvely passed us, and turned the 
angle beyond which their chief had 
disappeared. Colonna now threw down 
his pistols, and exclaimed exultingly, 
*' Now is the crowning hour, my An* 
gelo ! follow me, and you shall find the 
mly monster of my dream caught in 
a trap from which no human power 
can free him." 

I rode by his side in wondering an- 
ticipation, and when we had passed 
the angle, I beheld a scene whicn still 
remains engraven on my memory. The 
defile here expanded into an irregular 
oval, the extremity of which was Uock« 
ed up by a dense and impervious mass 
of young beech and poplar, rising above 
thrice the height of a tall man, and le- 
veled that morning by the ponderous 
axe of the indefatigable Colonna. The 
courser of Barozso had plunged deep 
into the leafy labyrinth, and the un- 
horsed governor, entangled by his vel- 
vet drapery, was endeavouring to ex- 
tricate himself from the forked and in- 
tersecting branches, while the horses 
of Uie Greeks stood panting in Uie 
shade, near the bleeoinff bodies of 
their fallen masters, and the noble 
brutes snorted with h(HTor, and shook 
in every joint, as with low^ed necks 
«id flaming eyes, they snufi^ the 
blood of the expiring wretches. 

As we approached the governor, bo 
succeeded m releasing himself by cut- 
ting his rich mantle into shreds with 
his dagger. Stepping out of his leafy 
toils, he stood before us like a wild 
beast caught in a hunter's trap, fbam- 
ing, furious, and breathless, but evi« 
dently dismaved bv the sudden and 
irremediable loss or his armed follow- 
era. Divested of the drapery which 
had served the double purpose of con« 
cadment and display, we observed that 
he was accoutrea in back and breast 
proof armour^ of the light steel scales 



I have before described. He looked 
the very serpent of Colonna's dream, 
and the malignant scowl of his small 
and snaky eyes gave singular force to 
the resemblance. His generous enemy 
allowed him time to recover from tho 
fatigue of disentangling himself, and 
then approached him. '' BarozzoT 
said he, ** last night I shot thy cow« 
ardly assassin. In dying penitence he 
called himself thy agent in the mur« 
der of my noble parent, and bade me 
shun the daggeraof thy savage Cretans. 
But Montalto's son would nsk a thou* 
sand lives to gain his just revenge, and 
again he warns thee to defend thy life* 
Pisani shall be umpire of the combat^ 
and his time-honoured name is pledge 
enough that no foul play ia meant 
thee? ' 

The governor, who had now reco« 
vered breath and self-possession, fold« 
cd his arms, and met the stem defiance 
of his youtnful foe with a look of con* 
temptuous indifierence. Not deigning 
a reply, he addressed himself to me in 
tones of angry expostulation, and ex- 
pressed his indignant surprise that a 
son of the SenaUv Pisani should thus 
lend himself to the designs of a young 
vagrant, who was destined to grace the 
benches of a galley. My reply was 
anticipated by tne fierv Colonna, whose 
sword flashed with lightning quick* 
ness from the scabbard, while his 
haughty lip curled up with unutter- 
able scorn. 

** Remorseless villain !" he shouted, 
in a voice of appalling wrath, *' I 
know a venom yet shall sting thy re- 
creant spirit into action. Know, £r- 
cole Baroaao ! that Foscari's daughter 
was wooed and won by me^plignted 
her troth to m#-*long ere she saw Uiy 
truculent and vellow visage. Nay, 
more, she would ere this have fled 
with me from Lombardy, had not 
higher duties staid our mutual purw 
pose." 

The governor, although a renowned 
and fearless soldier in earlier life, had 
betrayed a terror on the first view o€ 
Colonna, and a reluctance to engago 
with him in single-handed conflict, 
which I had refemd to the depress- 
ing action of a diseased conscience, or 
to the increased love of life generated 
by his prosperous condition; but a 
taunt like this was bevond all human 
endurance ; it stung nim to the very 
soul, and roused his lasy valour into 
life and fury. Hit imowi stiffened 
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with rage« and hia widely opened eyes 
glared upon Colonna like those of a 
tigress at bay, while his teeth remain, 
ed firmly clenched, and inaudible ma- 
ledictions quivered on his working lips. 
Tearing his formidable sword from its 
sheath, he rushed like one delirious 
upon his smiling adversary, and their 
blades met with a clash wmch told the 
deadly rancour of the combatants. 

I now witnessed a conflict unparalleU 
ed for intense and eager thirst of blood. 
It was truly the death grapple of the 
lion and the serpent. The noble and 
generous Colonna, pursuing his just 
revenge, and trusting, like the kingly 
animal, to native strength and courage, 
sought no unfair advantage ; while the 
crafty Barozzo, huge in body, tortuous 
in mmd, and scaled with impenetrable 
steel, well personified the reptile of 
Colonna's vision. Although a prac« 
tised and wary swordsman, he dia not 
wield his weapon like Colonna, who, 
with equal skill in stratagem and feint, 
was unrivalled in that ligntning-quick- 
ness, and ready sympathy of eye and 
hand, for which the Itahans are pre- 
eminent amongst the swordsmen of 
Europe; but the courage and self* 
possession of the goveraor had been 
exercised in frequent conflicts with 
the Moslem ; his sinews were strung 
with martial toil and daily exercise ; 
and his well-mailed person presented 
so little vulnerable surface as greatly 
to protract and facilitate his defence. 
He soon learned, however, to respect 
the formidable skill, and untiring arm 
of his young opponent, whose weapon 
played with a motion so rapid and in« 
oessant, that he seemed to parry and 
thrust atthesame instant ; and had not 
the large and powerful hand of Ba- 
rozzo retained a firm grasp of his hilt, 
he would have been disarmed at the 
first onset. After a few passes, Co* 
lonna's point struck the centre of the 
governor's corslet with a force which 
made the scales sink deep beneath the 
pressure, but the tempered steel re* 
sisted this and many other well-di- 
rected hits. The confilct proceeded 
with unabated fierceness, and for a 
period which would have utterly ex- 
hausted men of ordinary lungs and 
sinews, when Barozzo, finding all his 
lunges ineff'ective, and fearing prema- 
ture exhaustion, endeavoured to sus- 
tain and collect his powers by remain- 
ing on the defensive ; but it was now 
too late. His iword WM irrecoverably 



entangled in the whirlwind involu- 
tions of Colonna's weapon — his hold 
began to relax—and he saw the mo- 
ment rapidly approaching when he 
should be disarmed, and at the mercy 
of an unappeasable foe. Despairing 
of success, thirsting for revenge, and 
regardless of the laws of fair and open 
combat, he suddenly drew his long 
dagffer, dropped on one knee, and 
made a thrust which would have 
proved fatal to a less vigilant adver- 
sary. But Colonna had anticipated 
the possibility of this base attempt 
from one so destitute of all chivalrous 
feeling, and his quick eye observed 
and met the movement. Stepping 
lightly back, he whirled his keen 
edged blade with a force which cut 
deep into Barozzo's wrist. The dag- 
ger dropped from his palsied grasp, 
and, at the same instant, his sword 
flew above his head. Colonna, having 
disarmed his treacherous enemy while 
still kneeling, disdained to follow up 
his advantage, and coolly said to him, 
*' That trick was worthy of you, go- 
vernor ! but your murderous game is 
nearlv up. Resume your sword, and 
clutch the guard more firmly, or in 
three passes more you will be food for 
vultures !" 

Barozzo, who had started from the 
ground, and now stood foaming at the 
mouth like a chafed panther, said no- 
thing in reply, but seized his sword, 
and rushed upon his generous adver- 
sary with desperate but unavailing fe- 
roaty. I could now perceive that 
Colonna pressed him more hotly than 
before, and that his point no longer 
sought the corslet, but the throat of 
Barozzo, where indeed alone he was 
mortally vulnerable, and where, ere 
long, tne death stroke reached him. 
A few passes had been exchanged 
without a hit, when suddenly Baroz- 
zo's sword again flew from his grasp, 
and long before it reached the ground, 
Colonna's point was buried in his 
throat. The thrust was mortal. The 
steel had severed the duct of life ; the 
hot blood bubbled out in streams ; and 
the huge Barozzo stagg^ed, reeled, 
and feU upon his back. A bloody 
froth now gathered round his lips, 
which worked with agony and rage ; 
the life-blood ebbed apace, and soon 
the trunk and limbs of the colosaal 
chieftain were stiflened in death* Bat 
even in death the dominant paiiioBs 
of his soul were strongly written In hb 
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lirid features. His glazed and sunken piety and exaltation. He wiped his 

eyes still glared with fiend-like and reekuig hiade upon the remnants of 

collected malice on his conqueror^ and Barozzo's mantle, and we retraced our 

eTery lineament was inwrought with steps. Colonna ascended a sheep path, 

reckless and insatiahle ferocity. and crossed the mountain to regam his 

Colonna gazed awhile in solemn and boat, while I returned by a circuitous 

impressive silence upon the foe he bad road fo the villa, leaving the governor 

destroyed. His broad forehead dark- of Candia and his retinue to the vul« 

ened with deep thought, and his eyes tures of the Apennine, which, with 

saddened with painful recollections of unerring ken, had seen or scented the 

the beloved parent whose untimely dead Greeks, and were already sailing 

death he had so well avenged. Soon, in wide eddies, high above the scene 

however, his noble features brightened of blood. • * • • * 

with a fervent look of mingled filial ••»••• ^ 

Here my friend, who had with difficulty pursued his way through the 
mouldy P&ges of the decayed manuscript, was compelled to make a final 

Sause. The long action of time and damp had nearly obliterated the remain-* 
er of the narrative, and glimpses only of romantic perils by sea and land were 
occasionalljr disceniible. ^e were obliged to suspend all farther gratification 
of our curiosity until our return to Venice, where we hoped by a chemical 
process to succeed in restoring to a more legible tint the pale characters of 
this interesting manuscript. 



THE RUINED NUNNERY. BY DELTA. 



'TwAS a tempestuous eve ; the rains. 
Over the mountains and the plains, 

Pour'd down with ceaseless noise ; 
The forest depths were in a roar ; 
The sea came foaming to the shore. 
And through the rocky caverns hoar, 

Howl'd with a giant's voice. 

II. 
At length the winds began to still. 
As Hesper crown'd the southern hill : 

The rains began to cease ; 
Night^s star-bestudded map unfurl'd ; 
Up from the earth the black clouds curl'd ; 
And the white moon rose o'er the world. 

As twere to herald Peace. 

III. 
Lull'd was the turmoil on the shore. 
While the fierce rack that, just before. 

With tempest laden deep. 
Swept through the sad and sullen sky. 
Grew bright, and, in serenity. 
Beneath Uie quiet moon's cslm eye, 

Appear'4 to fall asleep. 

IV. 

The green trees twinkled in the vale ; 
Pure was the radiance — pure and pale. 

With beauty silvering o'er 
The verdant lawn, and lapsing rill ; 
The^e was a silence on the hiS ; 
Hush'd were the winds ; and all grew still, 

Except the river's roar. 

VOt. XXVI. NO. CLVI. 2 B 
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T. 

LeaTing the fireside's circling talk^ 
'Twas then my solitary walk 

Amid the fields I took. 
To where a min'd convent stood. 
As 'twere the abode of solitude. 
Left, mid the relics of iU wood. 

To stockdove and to rook. 

VI- 

Lorn was the scene and desolate ; 

Rank weeds o'ergrew its mouldering gate ; 

I dombe its fragile stair ; 
The moonbeams, piercing through the gloom 
Of each untenanted lone room. 
Where erst the censer shed poiume, 

Shew'd only ruin there I 

Pleased with the prospect,— pleased, yet pain'd,-^ 
The summit of the walls I gain'd. 

And leant me there alon^ 
Beneath the solitary sky ; 
While, in the moon's pale arsentry. 
As woke the wild bird s fitful cry. 

The dewy wallflowers shone. 

vni. 
The jes'mine seem'd alive with bees; 
Blossoms were on the cultured trees. 

That now were gnarl'd and wild; 
And rose Devotion firom each cell. 
Where holy Nun, at sound of bell. 
Did daily kneel, and worship wdl 

The Mother and her Child. 

IX. 

How came they there, these lovely forms?— 
Was it to shield them from the storms 

Of this unquiet earth. 
That f^om ita sinful crowds they fled ? 
Or, wam'd by Conscience, did the dread 
Of Judgment o'er each guilty head. 

To Penitence give birth? 

X. 

These questions who may answer ?— Lo 1 
With eyes of thought, and cheek of woe. 

That pale and sighing maid. 
Devoutly kneeling at the shrine— 
Her true love, bound for Palestine, 
Sank with his warriors in the brine. 

To sudden death betray'd. 

XI. 

Life's day for her had found its close :— 
Straight from her brow she pluck'd the rose ; 

And from her cheek the bloom 
Faded, like tints from autunm flowers. 
When over earth the tempest lours. 
And rude winds leave the saddening bowers 

To Winter's sullen gloom. 
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xu. 
And lo ! that other by her side. 
Hopeful 80 soon to be a bride ; 

Blue eyes and auburn htdx, 
That mi^ht have chain'd all human hearti. 
Were rain^her fickle knight departs^ — 
Her soul's deep-cheriah'd visions thwarts,-— 

And leaves her to despair. 

zui. 
With indignation and amase. 
She saw her rival, heard the praise. 

Once deem'd her own, bestow'd 
On stranger charms ; and she could not- 
Forlorn, forsaken, and forgot— 
(Jphold the burden of her lot» 

But to its misery bow'd* 

ziv. 
Then, in her solitary cell. 
It yielded painful joy to dwell 

On raptures that had been ; 
Her full heart to her throat would rise. 
While she would turn her tearful eyes 
From changeful earth, to changeless skies, 

All cloudless and serene. 

EV. 

A third— around her, one by one. 
Like vernal flowers in summer's sun. 

Those whom she loved had fled ; 
So, bowing to her cheerless fate,— 
Home left unto her desolate— 
Her pilgrim step sought out this gate. 

To commune with the dead. 

XVI. 

There Recollection's sunlight streams ; 
And, in the ulenoe of her dreams. 

She hears their voioes stills- 
Hears the blue rill amid its floweri, 
As erst she heard in Childhood's hours. 
Strays with them through the garden bowers. 

And climbs her nauve hill. 

ZVI{. 

A fourth— her black and midnigfat eyee— 
Wherein the abyss of passion lies— 

Silently bum | but she 
Loved whom her lundred sanctian'd not ; 
He fell— «he sought the bloody spoi«- 
And, to forffet and be forgot. 

Was hither doom'd to flee. 

ZVIII. 

Yes, far more deer was he, thou|h detdi 
Than all yet livins things ; she fled 

A world whicn gave but pain. 
Heroic constancy to prove ; 
And, nursing for his sake, a love. 
Which nought could chai^, and none could move> 

Disdain'd to love again. 
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XIX. 

Yes ! there she strove to yield her soul 
Unto Religion's calm control ; 

But Memory's charms outlast 
Long years of solitude and gloom ; 
And oft his image^ from the tomh. 
To Wess her came, in Beauty's hloom. 

When hours of prayer were past 

XX. 

Thoughts sad and strange came thronging fast ; 
As, through the pale and peopled past. 

Keen Fancy clove her way ; 
Tlie scene around me changed, and bright 
Lay pile and garden on my sight. 
As once they shone in summer light. 

Ere yet they knew decay. 

XXI. 

Dreams — fancies— visions— such are these ; 
Yet on the musing mind may seize. 

When, on an eve like this 
On which I write, through far-past things 
Her flight lone Meditotion wings. 
And to the dallving spirit brings 

Pictures of bale or bliss. 

XXIf. 

And ye, grey convent walls, Uught well. 
That onward years shall only swell 

The catalogue of change ; 
Yea, while we look around, and scan 
What happen'd in our own brief span. 
Things, which occurr'd since life began. 

Even to ourselves, seem strange. 

XXIII. 

Then, what is life?— 'tis like a flower 
That blonoms through one sunny hour; 

A bright illusive dream ; 
A wave that melte upon the shore ; 
A lightning flash that straight is o'er; 
A phantom seen— then seen no more— 

A bubble on the stream ! 

XXIV. 

Look on the churcfiyard's yellow skull — 
Is not the contemplation full 
^ Of serious thought and deep ? 
Tis ownerless— but yet ere fled 
The spirit. Love upheld that head. 
And friends hung round a dying bed, 
To hide their eyes, and weep. 

XXV. 

Thus generations pass away— 
Tis renovation and decay— 

'Tis childhood and old age ;— 
Like figures in the wizard's glass. 
In long succession on we pass. 
Act •ur brief parts— and then, alas ! 

Are swept from off the stage ! 
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No. XLVI. 

XPH A'EN ITMnOSin KTAIKHN nEPINIZSOMENAHN 
HAEA KflTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

PHOc. ap. Aih. 

Z,This U a disiich by wise old Pltocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, "'Tis right for good winbbibbino feoflr. 
Not to let tub jug face round thb board like a ceiffle; 
But gaily to chat while discussing their tiffle/' 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock 'tie^^ 
And a very Jit motto to put to our Noetee.^ 

C. N. ap. Amb. 

Sederunt. — CHRistb^HER North^ Esq.; Timothy Tickler^ Esq.; The 
Shefherd; Peter Macrabin^ Esq.; He?. Dr Wodrow. 

north. 
It is Tery well for old fellows like you and me^ Timotheusj. to croon away in 
ibis fashion — the burden of our song being, in sum and substance, no more 
than poor Vinny Bourne's 

" Sunt res humante debile ludibrium" — 
But here is the Doctor, honest man, with two strapping younkeri on his 
hands— what is he to do with them ? 

macrabin. 
A practical question, my cock, and one not to be answered with an ochone. 

TICKLER. 

Pass the bottle. Kit. 

wodbow. 

Aye, aye, Mr North— there's the rub— what's to be done wi' them? 
There's Jemmy has won I kenna how mony prizes, and noo the Natural class 
is over, it really comes to be a matter o' downright necessity for me to deter- 
mine on something. He*s not indisposed for the ministry, that I allow ; but 
Tammus is only a year and a half behint him, and he's very delicate. Tam al« 
ways was a weakly thing in the body, from his vera cradle, as I may say- 
he's just keen fur the kirk again— And now, ye see, Mr North, the case is this. 
I was tutor to Sir John, unde to the present Sir John, and that was the way I 
got the presentation ; and I dinna doubt, that if I had a son a preacher, and 
weel spoken of, belyve, as years are wearing awa' wi' us a*, htch, sirs ! Sir 
John, I daur say, would not be indisposed to let him come in as assistant and 
successor. I have no positive promise, sir, but I think I have reason to consi- 
der this as pretty certain. 

north. 

No doubt at all. Doctor. 

WODROW. 

But then, Mr North, there's the question again^if they baiih gaed to the 
Hall, and were licensed in due season, which o' them would get the place? 
and what might come o' the other? ^ 

shefherd. 

Aye, Doctor, there's mony an ill tredd ; but a black coat without the bands 
ii tlie very puiresfo' the haill tot. 
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MACBABIN. 

A doubtful case— and a deep— nor to be settled without all due appliances 
and means. 

TICKLER* 

How many chalders did the last augmentation come to^ Doctor ? 

WODROW. 

Why, Mr Tickler, I certainly thouffht I was entiUed to sixteen chalder, 
and Mr Jeemes Moncrieff>(I beg[ pardon, I mean Lord Moncrieff— but he 
was then only Mr Jeemes — , for it was in Sir Harry's time, honest manj— 
Lord Moncrieff, he was clearly of that opinion : and indeed Lord Fitmilly 
took notice of one drcumttanee that one would hate thou^t might hare sa* 
tisfied any unprc^judeezed understanding, namely, ve see, sir, that Mr Blackie, 
of Middlecaimv, the very next incumbent, sir, wi a considerably smaller pa- 
rish, a populatum decidedly inferior in amount, sir, and, comparatiTcly speak- 
ing, no style necessary to be supported — for there's no resident proprietor in 
Middlecaimy aboon the degree ot a bonnet-laird, as we say— Mr Blackie, sir, 
as Lord Fitmilly obser?ed, had fourteen chalder, and a glebe of thirty acres, 
all fine arable. But ye see, sir, in the Teind Court noo-a-days, business is of- 
ten run through in a rery hurried ramshakely fashion — I beuere that's allow- 
ed. I would misea' no man, nor no court, sir, with my will— but really when 
the haill fifeteen are together, there's such a crushing and bustle that the most 
important affairs are occasionally, as it were, treated in a very lightly go«the« 
by sort of a fashion, sir. It's owre true. 

TICKLEB. 

What did they give ye. Doctor ?— Pass the bottle, H<^. 

WODBOW. 

Very excellent good claret wine, indeed, Mr North ! — hem ! — ^hem ! — And 
then, as I was saying. Lord Craigie he remarked — ^he was always a sound- 
headed man that— that it consisted with his knowledge, that a minister in so 
large a parish as Betherellstane, aboundin' in sic a respectable circle o' fami- 
lies, boud to and must have charges to meet entirely oeyond what could fall 
on the incumbent of Middlecairny, where all the land is the Duke's, as you 
Imow, an be not a few little portioners on the Blae Burn-side. And then Lord 
Balgray, honest gentleman — ^Mr Dauvid Williamson that was— he aye likes 
his joke ; he said, quo' he, he didna pretend to be ony great critic as to ser- 
mons, but he could answer for ae thing, that there was ne'er a minister in 
the Carse gicd a better dinner than the Minister o' Betherellstane^ha ! ha ! 
ha ! — and then Lord Meadowbank, the young man that noo is, he j<^et his 
neighbour and leugh^-and my Lord President he leugh, and Justice Clerk he 
crunted too, and blew himself up and botched again— and Lord Gillies he 
flung himself back in his chair, and winked his een, and then fixed them on 
the roof, and then he yawnit before the haill fifeteen— ance, twice, thrice, as 
if he was ettled to rive nis very jaw off— and Lord Corehouse there he sat up as 
stiff and prim as a poker, his round gl^ een twinkle* twinklin' back and forrit, 
and his face and lips as plaudd as a print o' butter— and then— — 

TICKLBB. 

The interlocutor. Doctor— the interlocutor. 

MACBABIN. 

I am astonished at your proceedings, Mr Tickler. Sir, we have not yet 
heard the statement of the other side of the bar. I appeal to Mr North, if 
we can expect to come to a fair view of this question-^this very delicate, I must 
say, and important question, unless my reverend father on my right be per- 
mitted to go on seriatim ^step by step. 

TICXLCB. 

O, a thousand pardons— I meant nothing of the kind— perge, Doctor. 

SHBPHBBD. 

What is the stipend. Doctor Wodrow ?— and, I'm saying, help yoursell, 
hinny. 

WODBOW. 

Exceeding delicate claret wine, certoinly !— hem.— Wcel, gentlemen, ye may 
think it does not set the like o' us to be compleenin about sic like things, but 
I've a sair pinch to gar the tway ends meet sometimes, that I promise ye— i 
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What wi' my wife's wee black beukie, and the tax-loons^ sirs, and the tailor 
and shoemaker, and Mr Albert Cay's account — for I maun aye hae a bottle of 
good. port and sherry i' the Mans^we could never thole to want that — and 
the tway callants in by at the College here a' winter — thouch I'm sure I would 
never even them to ony thing like an extravagance — ^really, Mr Hogg, what 
wi' ae thing and anither, sma and great— and I must observe, by the by, that 
I think it's a sin to gar Ministel*s' sons pay fees at ony University. 

MACAABIK. 

I quite agree wi' you as to the feet. Doctor. Why not try an overture? 

HOOO. 

But the sdpend^-tha stipend? 

WODROW. 

Aye, true, I forgot that Well, Mr Hogff, woxild ye believe it f ihev giT« 
me after all only twelve chalder, and my glebe is a mere kail-yard to the like 
of Middlecaimy— no aboon eighteen acre— and weet, plashy dirt of ground, the 
maist feck o't— wadna bring ten shillings an acre, as I shall answer. 

KOBTH. 

There is nothing that surprises me more than the successful manner in 
which our Scotch Clergy contend against fortune— the res angusta d&mi, I • 
mean— in bringing up Uieir families. Look to what walk of life you will, not 
only here at home, but all over the colonies, and indeed I might say in £ng« 
knd itself too, and you shall find no class more honourably represented than 
the bairns of Uie Manse. 

wonaow. 

It's very true, Mr North. We hae a hard tussle, but the event shows, un« 
der God's good blessing, that it's no spurring the dead horse. Weel, wha kens 
what my tway lads may come to yet ? I'm sometimes thinking o' breeding 
Jeem«i to the Bar«^but they've bieen raising the fees sairly of late— and I'm 
teld it's a lang time ere amaist ony o' them can win thehr bread, do as they wilL 

TICKLEB. 

The raising of the fees of admittance was considered necessary. Doctor, be« 
cause my own bpdy, the W.S.'s, had raised theirs. In particular cases, the 
change will, no doubt, operate to the disadvantage of the Bar and the public; 
but, on the whole, it would not have done to have the Bar cheaper of entrance 
than the inferior branch of ^e law, as Mr Macrabin here would call it. 

NORTH. 

God knows, they are both far enough below what you and I can remember 
them. 

TICKLER. 

Yes, truly. Nothing can stop that. We are but following here, as every 
where else, in the footsteps of our nekhbours. The English Bar is degene- 
rating d vue (To?!/— wofully — sinking &si, fast into a mere trade. Did you 
read some capital paragraphs on that head in the Standard lately ? 

NORTH. 

I read every thing that is in The Standard. That paper, sirs, is an ho« 
nour to the country, — the ablest that I ever remember to nave seen— and, I 
think, as upright as able. The command of knowledge, deep, accurate, and 
pat as pancakes, on every topic that turns up, is truly surprising ; — the strong, 
plain, masculine English of the Doctor's style, presents as great a contrast to 
the usual vein of our leading-article-mongers, as a pillar in Westminster Ab- 
bey does to a plaster pilaster in Regent-street. I read the passages you men- 
tion with great interest— and, remembering the days of my youth, when I 
hung out for a season in the Temple Gardens, with considerable pain. ^ But, 
as you say, we have the same work going on before our own eyes nere in the 
Parliament House. 

TICKLER* 

Plenty of clever working Attorneys among the rising brood of Advocates— 
but devil a one — ^beg your pardon. Doctor— >not one mat I have heard of, of 
the real old cut— uniting the range of the scholar with the tact of the pleader. 
The people of my own old calling tell me they gain little or nothing now-a- 
days by consultations, and only a mouthpiece for their own memorials when 
the a£udr comes into Court—hence the system they are adopting. I hear^ 
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Maerabin^ that it is quite tbe custom for an Agent to clap a gown on the back 
of one of bis apprentices, or clerks, and so walk bim into tbe Parliament 
House, to do bis business, upon a private understanding as to tbe qwin* 
iuium of fees. 

MACRABIN. 

So tbey say— God knows. 

KOBTH. 

Tbis won't go on long witbout telling visibly on tbe character of tbe profcs- 
sidh. Come some really great case— sucb a one as tbe Douglas cause, noW— - 
and where should we be ? Cranstoun, Moncrieff, Fullarton, are all on tbe 
Bench — John More must be so forthwith — Jeffirey, with all bis talents and 
eloquence, is no lawyer to speak of— but he'll be on the Bench too-— and, in 
fact, upon my word, I don't know where one would look. 

TICKLEB. 

Macrabin, confound ye, ye don't read enough, man ; if you did, you might 
fit yourself for any thing in three years. 

HACRABIN. 

Pass the Bourdeaux. If I had a son old enough, I should preto making 
him a W.S., I admit. 

NORTH. 

why, go where one may, they certainly seem to be getting the soil of old 
Uother Caledonia into their clutches. By Jupiter ! in fifty years more, if tbis 
goes on, tbe doers will bare uprooted the Terrarum Domini. 

MACRABIN. 

And small the scaitlh A poor set. Totally devoid of all real pride and 
independence of spirit. Only look at our county representation — Had those 
lads been chosen by free-hearted electors— had they had the fear of a day of 
reckoning with honest men before their eyes, would they have dared, think 
ye, to wheel round as they did> at the first top of the Duke's drum ? I think 
there were forty-one sheer rats— and rato " yard-long- taUed," ut Homerice 
A>9ttar— among our beautiful forty-five. 

SHEPHERD. 

That has aye been a sair number for auld Scotland. Weel, weel, what sig« 
nifies speakins ? Tbe writer's son, Peter, will be just sic another laird as the 
right heir wad hae been. It's wonderfu' how easily folk tok to that trade ! 

TICKLER. 

I ascribe the evil— for, begging the Shepherd's pardon, it is, and will be 
found to be, a great evil— I ascribe it mainly -to the Union. That accursed 
measure has done Scotland no good— I know it is the fashion to tolk and write 

Suite otherwise, even among those who pass with others, and perhaps with 
lemselves, for the Scotissimi Scotorum^BvLt such is my belief, and I have 
watched the operation of the affair much longer than any of those that now-a« 
days lift up tongue and pen in its laudation. 

NORTH* 

Why, the Union has certoinly done us much harm— but does not the good 
overbalance that,— candidly now ? — Capitol introduced— Trade encouragSd— 
But you know the whole story as well as I, Timothy. 

TICKLER. 

Peradventure. Capital introduced? when ? how?— I know of no English 
capital worth tolking about, that ever was introduced into Scotland, except 
indeed by Scotsmen, who made fortunes in the south, and then came home 
again. But they might, and would have done all that, though there had been 
no Union. Then as to trade— why, the English did every thing to prevent 
our havinff any access to a colonial market. Need I refer to tbe black and 
bloody tale of Darien ? And then, only look to tbe whole management of Our 
Colonial Empire— I say our, for ours it is— British, not English.- Have not 
our neighbours studiously and diligently acted abovo on ihe principle of their 
being not British, but English ? Look at their laws— their church estoblish* 
mento— where they have any. Why, even in the army and navy— don't I re- 
member, only thirty years ago, I believe later, it was tne kw of the land, that 
^ery gentleman, on receiving the King of Great Britain's commisiion, should 
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qualify by taking the sacrament according to the ritual of the Church of £ng« 
land ? Could insnlt^^ould injuatice be more glaring ? 

NOBTH. 

That's done away with^ howeyer. 

TICKLBB. 

Aye ; not^ however, out of any growing liberality as to Old Scotland— but 
only out of that growing indifference to every thing connected with churches 
in general, in oUier words, to the Christian Religion, which may be traced 
as palpably in almost every other department of recent legislation. Trade en« 
couraged, mdeed I why, look to the Bank of £ngland— founded in the teeth of 
all the English prejudices of the time by an immortal Scotsman — Is it not to 
this hour a standing order with that National Establishment, that no Scots- 
man shall be employed within its walls — none— from the Chairman's seat to 
the Porter's — We, and we only, are excluded from all and every thing. 

NOBTH. 

And good enough reason why. They know if we got our nose once in, we 
would soon draw our tails after us. They have but to look over the way to 
the Indiia House, where we went in like the acorn and have grown like the oak, 
till now we fill the whole concern at home and abroad, and the birds of the 
air do nestle in our pleasant boughs — Gangetic and Ultra- gangetic. But that*s 
the way everywhere. In spite of their laws, we have taken two- thirds of all 
the colonies, rump and stump, to ourselves. 

TICKLER. 

Why, in truth, we need hardly pretend that we have not had— ^by hook or by 
crook, no matter— our own share of the fat things. India^^rmy, navy, coun- 
cil, bench, and direction, are pretty well ours. In the West Indies we are the 
drivers almost universally, and our planters are at least half and half. — Nova 
Scotia — the name speaks for itself— and as for Canada, why it's as Scotch as 
Lochaber — whatever of it is not French, I mean — Even omitting our friend 
John Gait, have not we hodUovLX Bishop Macdonell for the Papists— our Arch- 
deacon Strachan for the Episcopals — and our Tiger Dunlop for the Presbyte- 
rians } and 'tis the same, l believe, all downwards. 

NOBTH. 

If there were one public department in which a priori one might have el- 
pected to find Scotland poorly put off, I think it will be admitted that was 
the Admiralty. Well, look to the result. Lord Melville— Sir George Clerk 
—Sir George Cockbum^three Scotchmen out of the five— 

MAC RABIN. 

You may almost count Lord Castlereagh too, for 'tis well known the present 
high and mighty Lord Londonderry's grandfather was a packman callant from 
the Isle of Bute. 

TICRLEB. 

I believe fVom Saltcoats— which modem men or monkeys name Ardrossan. 
But what's all this to the purpose ? Had there been no Union, han^ it, we should 
have had a swapping Admiralty lotig ago of our own here at Leith. 

WODBOW. 

Well, sirs, the Irishers seem to be keen set on having back their own 
Parliament, and if that act be dung owre, wha can tell ? maybe ours may fol- 
bw the same gait ! 

MACBABIK. 

I doubt that The Irish loons will get whatever they like to ask for— j^jr- 
perientia docet — But we have no agitators — ^no O'Connell— Heaven bless the 
mark, that we should have come to bemoan that loss ! 

TICKLEB. 

The evil— for it is an evil, I say— is of much longer standing in our case— our 
spirit has been worked out of us long ago— we are a province, and a contented 
province — qud such— yet, as the Doctor says, there's no telling what may 
turn up among the marvels of such a period as is, and is to be ; and one thing 
I can answer for, that if I live to see the Irish Union repealed, there shall be 
at least a tussle for knocking over our own abomination too. 

MACBABIK. 

You'll make Maga speak out, Mr Timothy ? 
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TICKLER. 

That she shalU ChrUtophero volente^hni that's not all^I am rich enough, 
Peter, not to be pinched for baying half-a-dozen Cornish boroughs — and, by 
Jupiter, I ^ill purchase them^and I will sit myself, and cause younger men 
to ait likewise— You, Macrabin, will you be one of the Southside Members ? 

flHEPHISai). 

I hae nae objections for ane. 

StACRABIK« 

The salary? 

WODROW. 

Hootawa, hootawa ! ha ! ha ! ha !— Advocate, ye had him there ! 

TICKLER. 

To be serious, my friends ; in losing our independent Parliament we lost 
every thing that made this nation a nation, and we have been countyfying 
ever since. But what made the business twenty times worse than it woula 
otherwise have been, was, that the Union took place between us and a much 
larger and wealthier kingdom. It was bad enough to deprive us of our own 
nobility and upper gentry, as residents, for the best part of the year— the 
most of them all but entirely— that was bad enough. It was bad enough to 
shut out all our young men from the chances of distinction in public life, ex* 
cepting those few, very few, who were likely to find access to such distinction 
in the south. All this was bad enough — ^but Uie worst remains behind. Our 
magnates have been Englified in all their notions, and that to their own 
ruin, and to ours. 

NORTH. 

A few great families— What matter, my dear Timotheus ? 

TICKLER. 

Considerable matter, sir. They soon lost all conceit of their home and its 
fashions— and mark die consequences downwards— -for downwards the base 
infection was not slow to creep. Hence, I say, a scorn and contempt gradual- 
ly engendered among the Scottish gentry for the Scottish Church— there's to 
begin with. What udrd, even of a paltry thousand a-year, breeds his second 
or third son to the kirk now-a-days r Let Dr Wodrow answer. 

WODROW. 

There was Sir Hairy, honest man— and— — 

TICKLER. 

Aye, and there's yourself. Doctor— and it would be easy to name a dozen 
more |ierhans— but what are these out of a thousand ? In fact, there is no de- 
nying it— the Church in Scotland has come to be all but exclusively a ple- 
beian profession. Hence it has lost influence with the upper classes of societv, 
and has its strength, except perhaps in the west country, almost entirely 
among the middling order— the burgesses and farmers. The gentry are Epis- 
copalian on the whole. 

WODROW. 

Wae's me ! it's owre true a tale. 

TICKLER. 

As for the nobility— we all know the King has rarely been able even to find 
a poor Presbyterian Lord to send down as his Commissioner to the Greneral 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Kirk. Even the great families that took the 
lead in the estoblishment of the Reformed Kirk— and, by the by, took the 
lead also in the plunder of her Catholic dam— even they have deserted the 
Blue Banner, to a Coronet 

WODROW. 

It's a' true, Mr Tickler. It's a' true. 

TICKLER. 

The Quarterly bragged some time ago, that two*thirds of the land in Scot* 
land are held by members of the Episcopalian Church. I was nettled when I 
read the insolent vaunt, and consulted various persons, likely to be well in- 
formed as to various districts of the country ; and, confound him I I had rea- 
son to suspect that the Laureate was not far out in his reckoning for once. 

WODROW. 

This acoounto for the ahameful appearance we made lately as a Chzistian and 
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Protesttnt nation. Wha, that kend the Scotkod of our graDdsires, wad hae 
expected the Pa^t Bill to be carried with hardly a voice lifted up against it ? 
— I'm no forgetting what you, Mr North, did in yoorain way— and you, too, 
Mr Macrabin, in yours. Oh, sirs ! 

TICILER. 

It will account for many blots besides that. Doctor, on what was once, as a 
Scottish bard sung-« 

'' Ane gallant scutcheon fiur and braid, to flee 
Upon the borders of the Northern sea— 
Ane glorious shield of diiyalry but mate, 
Ane maiden banner non«contaminate." 

So quoth old Struan— your chiefUin, by the by, Macrabin« 

UACRABIK. 

Agnosco— one of the 

" Magnanimi heroes nati Toryoribus annis." 

NORTH. 

Well, I think, for my part, the Kirk has gained as much hy the Church as 
she has lost. That great establishment has borne the other in countenance 
throughout^and but for her solid weight orerawing our sauirearchy as well 
as her own, 1 beliere John Knox's foundation might have had a thurd shake 
before now. 

TICKLER. 

All that good mkht have been, and would have been, and more of it al80> 
had there Men no Union. I protest I can see no purpose that will bear being 
even named that has been really answered by this detestable measure, save 
and except that the Ministers of England have thereby been enabled to rule 
the roast more easily to themselves^at less expense of brains and bother, in 
short. It comes all to that 

NORTH. 

Well, and don't we all know that they are an overworked set of men, even 
as things are ^ 

TICKLRR. 

I know no such thing. They are a most egr^ously underworked body of 
asses. No doubt the body occasionally boasts an overworked head— a ritt 
—a Castlereagh— a Canning— a Wellington* But that comes of nothing but 
the silly vanity, or the grasping ambition, of the said head. 

NORTH. 

As for example— Castlereagh. 

TICKLER. 

My Lord Castlereagh, honoured be his name, worked himself to death,— of 
that there is no doubt ; and to my regret of the occurrence there is no bound. 
— >But he did so, simply because his ambition was unbridled, and he preferred 
any overworking to tne possible consequences of introducing more men of ca« 
libre equal to real work into the cabinet which people so absurdly used to 
call Lord Liverpool's. For instance, he had had lessons enough of what it 
was to have a Canning cheek*for-jole with him-^— 

NORTH. 

Yes, indeed—— 

TICKLER. 

Mr Canning himself, poor man, died of vanity— in two wavs. first of all^ 
he fancied that no man in England could do any thing vml in any depart- 
ment but himself, — ^he would not trust any of the rest of his crew — and it 
must be owned l^ey were a sweet set— witn even a common letter. I only 
wondar he did not take the Laureatshlp to himself too.— He wrote eva7 scrap 
himself, and re- and re- and re-wrote it, till he wrought himself into a ner- 
vous habit of body, that made it all but certain that a violent shock of any 
kmd would overturn him. And th« shock came with a vaigeanoe— he found 
himself spumed and insulted by the Aristocracy of England— his blood boil- 
ed, his heart rattled— and he tned a thousand remedies, some better and some 
wors e - a nd George Canning died. The Duke of Wellbgton has no nerves. 
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and, I dare say, no vanitv ; but he has some anabition^ it is commonly allow- 
ed, and no matter what the reason may be, such is the fact, he at this moment 
js doing all the work of the country. We shall see how he stands it. I con- 
fess he is not likely to be beat up so soon as either of his predecessors. Well, 
there are overworked men for you; but where is the overworked body of 
men ? Is Lord Lyndhurst overworked ? 

MACRABIN. 

He looks nothing like it: he has the air of a most d^gee lord. I say 
Lord, for certainly there is not a man in the house on whom Nature has set 
a plainer mark of nobility. 

TICKLER. 

A good acute head, as I remember. Well, who else is overworked.— Peel ? 

MACBABIN. 

He has not brains enough to be turned. 

TICKL£B. 

Go over all the official souadron, and if you don't find them a sleek, fat* 
headed, cob-trotting, good- dinner-eating, ball-going, cheery-faced, broad-hip- 
ped assortment of gentlemen — all I shall say, my dear, is, that they don't 
much resemble any of the sets that I remember in their august places. Never 
was such quackery, my fHend. Any well-employed doctor or lawyer goes 
through more real tearing fatigue, bodily and mental, in a year, than would 
serve the best of official folk^ bating Premiers^ if you will^ for the Siege of 
Troy. 

NORTH. 

Well, take all this. As to the present set in particular, I am free to admit 
that it would be an unchristian thinff to look for caracoles from a team of 
cart-horses. It must serve us to hear the driver's whip whistle, and their bellsj 
poor dumb things, jingle, as they urge on the ponderous machine. 

TICKLER. 

You arc out — it would stop, if the waggoner himself did not push like to 
break his back behind, as well as skelping away at them before. 

NORTH. 

Well, well.— But what has all this to do wiih the Scotch Union and the 
prophecies of Lord Belhaven ? 

TICKLER. 

Bide a wee. Kit— we're coming to that belyve.— But 1 think the Doctor 
here's getting shy of the claret. 

WODROW. 

Aye, indeed, M^ North ^ a body's stomach, that's used to whisky toddy for 
the most part, or port, at least, finds the like o' this rather cauld in the upshot. 

SHEPHERD. 

I've been scunnerin' at it, too, this half-hour. Come, Doctor, we'se hae a 
bowL (Rings; enter Aubuose, and catching the Shepherd's glance, exit 
inetanter.) Now we'll soon be provided— My certie, it's easier to get back 
the Punch than the Parliament ! 

TICKLER. 

Fear nothing. They will either be beaten into giving up both the Unions, 
br into doing what I honestly confess I should consider as nearly as good — 
perhaps, after the lapse of three generations, in our own case, on the whole, 
the better thing of the twain. 

SHEPHERD. 

And what's that ? {Enter Ptinc/i. W-Noo, Doctor Wodrow, in wi' your glass 
—the meikle big ane o' the three— >tnis will gar your inside lowp. — And what's 
your projec, Mr Tickler, I was spearin ? 

TICKLER. 

A very simple project. Let them keep one session of Parliament here and 
two in Dublin for every three that they fcold in Westmmster, and the Devil's 
in it 

WODROW. 

Hoot fie, Southside— and you an Elder !— • 

TICKLER. 

Peccavi !— give me a tumbler of your punch fbr sconce.— Well, I say, the 
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inischiers in it^ if the two Sister Capitals do not take a spring to astonish the 
world— aye^ and the Sister Kingdoms, too. Why, even the King's hit jaunt did 
more good than I can tell— It was elixir vita to ns all for a twelvemonth— 
and had not Lord Castlereagh gone off just then, and the liheral reign begun 
in earnest, it's my fancy we should have been speaking of that fortnight to 
this day. But the ne'erdoweels spoiled all with their conundrums* 

NORTH. 

And that was his Grace of Wellington's own opinion once, 

MACRABIN. 

Granting all other obstacles were overcome — how do you propose to carry 
on the machinery of government ? Where are to be the public offices here in 
Auld Reekie ? Where are we to lodge the Ministers ? And how are all the 
Members of the two Houses and their families to be put up ? 

TICKLER. 

Never fear ; where the carcass is, thither will the eagles gather fast enough. 
The King has no house in London, nor has had this many a day, bv half so com- 
fortable, as well as magnificent, as the Baron of Ballendean could turn out old 
Holyrood at three months' notice. The great lords and dukes— there's not so 
many of them after all — would be very well contented with such dwellings as 
banlorupt Writers to the Signet are in the habit of erecting for their own accom- 
modation in Moray Place and elsewhere,— shoving the Septentrionic Juriscon- 
sults back to their proper quarters in the Old Town ;— Uie Assembly Rooms 
would do very well for the Treasury ;-»in short, the deuce a fear but we would 
find room for them all. 

MACRABIK. 

The mere derkage, man, hundreds, perhaps thousands of them^ how would 
you bring them down, and where would you stow them ? 

TICKLER. 

Contract with the United Kingdom, to be sure,— fetch them all down in 
two or three voyages, at two pounds a-bottom ; and there's the Castle Bar- 
racks, I would b<Mird and lodge the tinklers there, better than ever they were 
in their dirty lives before, at seven and sixpence a- week. 

SHEPHERD. 

As for the Whigs, I suppose billets on Dr Knox, and others in and about 
Surgeon Square, would owreoome every difficulty. 

TICKLER. 

My eye ! what a reformation one such session would bring about among our 
vain^ silly, doomed and doiU^ gentry ! 

MACRABIN. 

Purification of domestic morals, I presume— *a new sense of divine truth 
awakened. 

TICKLER. 

Havers— havers.— But I'll tell you what there would be. Our gentry have 
been ruined thus : Our nobility being wiled away (to all substantiiU purposes) 
by the Southron, the lairds have been left to themselves, and, no examples of 
r^ly great wealth being before their eyes to overawe them, they have all, for- 
sooth, entered into a deliberate system of competition with each other in point 
of show and expense. One laird has L.3000 a-year, we shall say — and how 
few Scottish lairds ever had any sudi rental, we all know ; he has such and 
•uch an house, and such and such an establishment, and gives such and such 
entertainments. Next parish glorifies itself in a brother squire of L.SOOO a-year, 
but with quite as long a pedigree. It immediateljr ensues, that he daps a back 
jam to bis old house,in order that it may be as big as his neighbour's, and per- 
ad venture he erects a pepperbox at each angle, and poinU his staircase window, 
and battlements his garrets— behold the castle or the prioi^y— Then comes the 
butler and theunder-butler— how could he do without them ?— and a suitable 
train of coxcombs in blue and crimson — and then comes company to admire all 
this — and then crack goes the champagne — and then comes pay* day — and then 
in goes the Laird to Edinburgh, to crack over his affairs with his excellent and 
right trusty friends Messrs Bondison and Macrichaye, — and so another ^ear goes 
off— and another— and theLaird's sons are gettingup— and anelection is at hand 
-Hmd Lord So-and*so's Ia th^ Admiralty—or Mr So-and-so's in the East In- 
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dia Direction— or General So-and-so is a great friend of Lord Fitzroy, or some 
other great gun at the Horse- Guarda — and the County CoUector has had a 
toudi of palsy lately— and the voong Laird has settled m his own mind^ that 
in case of Bell, or L'Amy, or Clephane going to the Bench, it would be no bad 
thing to have even so small a matter as a Sheriffship, aje and until Uie old 
Laird be gathered unto his grandfathers. Do you smoke them^ Doctor? 

WODKOW. 

There is no soundness in them. Vanity of ranities^ all is yanity ! 

TICKLER. 

This species of folly is comparatively unknown in the south. The spectacle 
of princely magnificence, obviously unattainable and inimitable, being con- 
stantly before smaller people's eyes^ they begin to let their vanity run in ano- 
ther and a more wholesome channel ; and pique themselves, in fact, on a sys* 
tematic modesty and moderation. Any body that has ever spnent a summer in 
Yorkshire, will back me throughout, I am certain. A man vnth 8 or L.I 0,000 
a-*year of good fat land, all in a ring-fence, in the West Riding, lives in every 
respect more plainly than e'er a proud Scotsman with a nominal L.3000 of 
rental even, from Dan to BeershelNu 

WODBOW. 

And you are seriously of opinion that the splendour of the great Englishers 
would daxzle our Lairds' een, so that they would see clearly toe propriety of 
living within their means? 

TICKLES, 

It would help, I think, and help not a little— even that But this hi not the 
effective style of operation I contemplate. Look, after all, to the situation of 
the Scotch magnates in their dear South. Their pedigrees are among the 
finest in Europe — ^that is admitted — those of the English peerage^ taken as a 
body, are among the poorest in Europe — 

NORTH. 

I admit that— it has been the poli^ of most recent ministers to d^ade the 
peersge ; and if they had had the power of making new peers in Scotland, we 
may easily guess what they would have done here in that way alsoi when we 
look at their Baronetage. 

TICKLSa. 

Tes, yes— nevertheless, the fiu;t is certain, that the English nobility turn up 
their noses at the Scotch. Nothing under a Duke is admitted as of right among 
the haute noblesse there. Our Earls and tUl downwards are practiciOly oonsi* 
dered as belonging to an inferior order— something half way, perhaps, oetween 
the English title of the same sound and an Irish one. 

MACBABIN. 

I have even known a Scotch Duke sneered at as a questionable sort of animal. 

NOBTHf 

Aye,— Bmmmell cut a eertsin worthy old friend of ours in St James's Street 
—having the preceding autumn spent six weeks at Dunkeld and filair^ shoot* 
ing decor and supping Athole-lnrose all the time like a herot 

MACBABIK. 

Moiiey«^moiiey<*Hnoney« 

TXCKLBB. 

Chiefly so— but not entirely. Two things are neceaisry— or at least one or 
other of the two— dose connexion with some of the real grsndees of England, 
who intermarry d la Banyan^^m enormous wealth. 

MACBABIN. 

That last will cover all defects. Thanks to Mr Pitt. 

KORTH. 

Thanks rather to the necessities of Mr Pitt's time. Had he not extended 
the peerage as he did, the accursed proud litUe knot of stinking Whigs would 
have had every thins their own way. Charley Fox would have been Mogul, 
and England would have been revolutionised as sure as the Butile wu oyer« 
thrown. 

TICKLBB. 

Yes, yes— But Pitt could not achieve that necessary good without the ae« 
companiinent of great, and, I fear, lasting eyiL The peerage of Sne^bod bas 
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been thorooghly degraded. Money buys bor<mghB« and boroughs may oom« 
mand any thing under a dukedom; and a peerage bottomed on pounds^ shillings^ 
and pence, can do things that a true nobility durst not think of. 

MACaABIN. 

Rat, for example— ra^ 

XICELia. 

Thou hast said it This degraded wrder, howerer, tramples on the Scottish 
peerage, who are base enough to prefer such usage to remaining as princes of 
the hmd here at home. And what I was coming to is this— that were Parlia- 
ment held here now and then, these peera of oun would find themsdves, now 
and then, in possession of precedence as to rank orer their habitual deepitera; 
they would, moreover, find themselves now and then able to display more mag- 
nificence than these. Here they would have their fine places, fnr example ; 
and having their estates at hand, they would be able to live much better every 
way than they ever can a£fbrd to do four hundred miles away. After all, they 
would be the cocks of the walk here;— and what between the sense of eelf-re* 
spect thus re-awakened among them, and the sobering influences already aU 
luded to operating on the order Just below them, I do not think it too much 
to say, that great good would and must be produced. 

NORTH» 

Why, perhaps, if they knew that Edinbursh was to be Me capital once every 
three, four, or even five years, they mij^ht learn to content themselves with 
that, and lie by in the interim. Any thmg that should tend to koep them out 
of London would unquestionably be beneficial. 

TICKLBR. 

Aye— and not to Scotland, or to Ireland alone, bat to England herself. What 
is London to grow to ? When James the Sixth went up, the population of 
London was fax>ut what that of Edinburgh is now^-4iot more. In two cen- 
turies it has risen ftom 150,000 to 1,400,000 at the least Is that to go on act 
infinitum ? Can it go on without destroying the country ? Can it go on with- 
out sapping the strength of the provinces? Can it go on without causing 
some consummatinff convulsion in the great Babylon itself? I consider that 
the indifference with which Parliament after Parliament goes on contemplating 
this ruinous growth, is a phenomenon of absurdity— of insanity. And 1 know 
of no method by which the evil can be checked, except by throwing the weight 
of ^vemment and fashion, perforce, occasionally, into the scales of Dublin and 
Edmburgh. 

MACRABIK. 

A young and active Sovereign might take the hint. 

TICKLER. 

I expect no absurdities. It would be as ridiculous to transplant his present 
Migesty, God bless him ! to the North, as it would be to remove me from be- 
neath the shadow of Arthur's Seat and Salisburv Crsgs, to a snug villa in the 
Alpha Road.— (I think I have heard the name or such an abomination.) 

NORTH. 

Situated dose to the Paddington Canal, and sung repeatedly by Signor Le 
Hunto, Gloria di Cocagna. 

MACRABIN* 

As was also the Zeta rod, I believe. 

TICKLER. 

From a kingdom, we have already sunk into a province; let the thinff goon 
much longer, and from a province we shall fall to a colony— one of " the do- 
minions tnereunto belonging !" They are knocking our old entail law to 
pieces as fast as they can, and the English capitalists and our Glossins be- 
tween them, will, before many days pass, have the soil to themselves— unless 
something be done— and I for one shall do mon poeeible. 

MACRABIN. 

Trecenti juravimus. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel, if the gentry lose the land, the Highland anes at ony ratc^ it will only 
be the Lord's rishteous judgment on them for having dispossessed the people 
before them* &, I wae's me^I hear ^e Duke of Hamilton's cottars are a' 
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fftun away, man and mither's son^ frae the Isle o' Arran. Pity on us ! was 
toere a bonnier sight in the warld, than to sail by yon green shores on a braw 
summer's eyening, and see the smoke risin' frae the puir bodies' bit shielings, 
ilk ane wi' its peatstack and its twa three auld donncrd pines, or saughs, or 
elms, sugh— sughin' owre the thack in the gloamin' breeze ? 

NORTH. 

By the bye, I hare a letter this morning from a frieqd of mine now in Up- 
per Canada. He was rowed down the St Lawrence lately, for several days on 
end, by a set of strapping fellows, all bom in that country, and yet hardlv one 
of whom could speaic a word of any tongue but the Gaelic. Thej sung heaps 
of our old Highland oar-songs, he says, and capitally well, in tne true He- 
bridean fashion ; and they had others of their own, Gaelic too, some of which 
my friend noted down, both words and music He has sent me a translation 
of one of their ditties — shall I try how it will croon ? 

0MNB8. 

O, by all meant— by all means. 

NORTH. 

Very well, ye'll easily catch the air, and be sure you tip me vigour at the 
chorus. [^Chanti^ 

CANADIAN B0AT-80NO— (/lW» the GodiC) 

Listen to me, as when ye heard our father 

Sing long ago the son^ of other shores- 
Listen to me, and then m chorus gather 

All your deep voices, as ye pull7our oars : 

CHORUS. 

Fair (he$e broad mead^^these hoary wood4 are grand; 
But we are exikefrom ourfathere' land. 

From the lone shieling of the misty island 

Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas — 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides : 

Fair these broad meads ^ these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiiesfrom our fathers land. 

We ne'er shall tread the fancy-haunted valley. 

Where 'tween the dark hills creeps the small clear stream. 
In arms around the patriarch banner rally. 
Nor see the moon on royal tombstones gleam : 

Fair these broad meads^^these hoary woods are grand; 
But we are exiles from our fathers' land. 

When the bold kindred, in the time long-vanish'd, 

Conquer'd the soil and fortlBed the keep,— 
No seer foretold the children would be banish'd. 
That a degenerate Lord might boast his sheep : 

Fair these broad meads — these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers* land. 

Come foreign rage— let Discord burst in slaughter ! 

O then for clansman true, and stem davmore — 
The hearts that would have given their blood like water. 
Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic roar : 

Fair these broad meads — these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers' land. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hech me! that's really a very affectin* thingi now.— Weel^ Doct<»', what 
say you ? Another bowl ? 
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WODBOW. 

Weel, Mr Hogg, if ye will have it — ^but really the evening's advancing — and, 
wi' a* your wise discourse, friends, ye've given me very little light yet about 
my tway callants. 

TICKLBE. 

Doctor Wodrow, there's nothing for it but colonization. Wilmot Horton 
for ever, say I. If I were a stoat carle like you, with a parcel of strapping 
olive plants rising about my table, by the Ghost of Nebucnadnezzar I woidd 
roup off, turn every thing into cash, and make interest with Peel for a few 
thousand square miles of improvable land somewhere in Australia. I'll be 
hanged if I would not. 

WODROW. 

I'm owre auld^ Mr Tickler, I'm owre auld. 

TICKLER. 

You ! you're not sixty-*here am I, seventy-six come Candlemas, and it 
would take but little to persuade me to join your venture. What say you. 
North ? could we move you to such a tramp ? 

NORTH. 

Why, I've been thinking of the like already. Let political affairs go on here 
in their present course for another Session or so, and Great Britain will be no 
place for the like of us to leave our bones in. We may as well lie by a little 
while longer, and then, by Jupiter, and then — if nothing turns up— why, the 
best thing we can do vnll, I devoutly believe, be to pack up bag and baggage, 
and endeavour to found a free and Christian state somewhere of our own. 

SHEPHERD. 

m eang wi' ye, sir,— 111 be ready at half a year's notice— gin yell gie me 
a grand estate or a good post. 

NORTH. 

Done ! you shall choose for yourself, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na, na ! I'll be weel content wi' ony thing ye appoint— -And you, MacrabiPj 
will ye bear to stand at the pier o' I^ith, and see us a' sailing awa' ? 

MACRABIN. 

Not I, indeed. I have made up my mind to be your Chief- Justice, Judge 
Admiral, and Lord High Chancellor, all in one. 

TICKLER. 

As I am the Senior, and akK> the chief capitalist, I intend to be Governor, or 
Cacique, or whatever else we may fix on for title.— You, North, shall be my 
First Lord of the Treasury ; and honest Mullion my SccreUry ofSUte. Odo- 
herty will be forthcoming for Commander* in- Chief. I shall oflPer the Admi- 
ralty to Basil Hall, I think.— He is certainly the most courageous Argonaut 
going, for he has stereotyped the first edition of his book— and on the whole, 
I consider this compliment as due to him. You, Macrabin, as you judiciously 
propose, shall have the law arrangements on your shoulders— you shall be at 
once our Solon and our Sngden^ 

MACRARIN. 

Your Justinian and your Justice Ckrk — 

TICKLER. 

Our Rhadamanthns and our Rae— 

MACRARIN. 

Your Lycurgttff, your Lyndhurst, and your L'Amy— (Awr.) 

TICKLER. 

Our Plato, our Plunkett, and our Pitmilly— (A«ar.) 

MACRARIN 

Your Cato, your Coke, and jour Keay— (*ear, hear,) 

TICKLER. 

Our Meadowbank, our Minos, and our Macniell— (Aear.) 

MACRARIN. 

Your Draco, your Demosthenes, and your Dickson— (A^r, hear,) 

SHEPHERD. 

Our Halkerstone, our Houp, and our Hangie— (Afar, hear, hear,) 
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0MNE8. 

Ha! ha! ba!— ha! ha! ha!*-ha! ha! ha! 

TICKLER. 

By the way, Doctor^ we've been forgettmg the Church EstabliBhment. Of 
course you'll be our Bishop ? 

WODROW. 

Me a Bishop, Mr Ticklar !— I'm a CalvinUt to the back-bane— Presbyte* 
rian pawrity for me wherever I gang^ 

MACRABIN. 

I have a more sdid olyection. The Scripture has ruled that a Bishop must 
be the husband of only one ¥dfe, and I submit that such a character would be 
wholly out of place in a new settlement, such as we are about to organize. I 
am therefore indmed, as Amicus Curite, to suggest that we should adhere to 
the Presbyterian model ; in which case, our worthy friend here might com« 
ply with the spirit of our Patriarchal Institutions, and have just as many Mrs 
Pawrity- Wodrbws as he might happen to find convenient under existing cir- 
cumstances. 

SHEPHKRD. 

Aye, man? and how mony Mrs Macrabins is there to be o' them ? 

MACRABIK* 

Hogg— The answer to that question is still in the womb of time. As well 
might I ask how many Mrs Hoggs, Mrs Ticklers, or Mrs Norths.-»Such 
enouiries, Hogg, at the present stage of this business, must be considered as 
rasn, premature, and irmevant But sure I am, {riiing) that, sitting there as 
vou do, you can have no doubt with regard to ttie principle, gentlemen, the 
broad, the just, the liberal, and the salutary principle, on which I have ventu- 
red to bottom the hingeing and cardinal features (^ this case ! No, Hogg, is it 
to be endured that we, a patriotic band, fleeing to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, in order that we may no longp be the witnesses of the political, the 
moral, and the rehgious degradation, insecurity, and oppression of a once proud, 
and virtuous, and truly Protestant country— is it to be borne, I say, ana I re- 
peat, that we, my Luds,— that we, the heroic victims of this tvranny, the noble 
eschewers of this abomination, the sdf-exiled confessors of tne great and holy 
cause of British Protestantism— is it to be endured even for a moment, that we, 
my Luds, should be held bound to earrv with us into thoee new, wide, and vir- 
gin regions, over which we seem destmed to diffUse and establish the great 
principles of light, and law, and liberty,— is it to be endured, my Luds, that 
we should hamper our wings in this great, gallant and glorious excursion, with 
any of those most inapplicable impedmients and most unsuitable entanglements, 
which, rendered necessary in old thickly peopled territories by the mevitable 
mareh of circumstances, and sanctioned accordingly in such territories by the 
denunciations at once of the |>ress, the pulpit, and Uie pillory, could under other 
circumstances be attended with no consequence but tnat of hampering the in- 
fant movements of the social principle in a manner alike impertinent, my Luds, 
impolitic, and unpleasant ^-^(Hear, Aear/)— No, sir, far from us be auch nar^ 
row, illiberal, and unphilosophical bigotry ! Let us not assimilate ourselves in 
our minds' eyes to the poor haltered mill-horses, who stump their eternal round 
within the never- varying circle of outworn formalities ! Let us, O my Hogg, 
take a wider, a nobler, and a more aerial range in our aspirations !—(i/erir, 
hear /)— Let us dwell rather on the great mrecursors and founders of the ex- 
isting societies now degrading and degraded, within the ancient hemisphere of 
this terrestrial globe— Let us assimilate ourselves rather to the Patriarchs of 
old— r Hear, hear, Aear/)— Let us go forth into the wilderness of the New 
World, able and willing to exert all our faculties in the noble task of founding 
a wise, a free, an independent, a moral, a just, an obedient, and a popak>us 
naUon.— (//car, hear .')— Let the people grow, and let the rulers thereof abound 
Md flourish — (Hear, hear, Aear/)— Let us spread ourselves in a full and fer- 
tilizing stream, from the borders of the great river, even the river Tickler— 
unto the wilderness of Wonaow on the right hand, and unto the huge eedar- 
clad mountains of the Macrabiniam chiun upon the left I— (I/wr, hear.)^ 
Let our Shepherd bequeath his name and his blood to all thedweUert in a val- 
ley like unto the valley of Egypt— Yea, let the Hocos of that land be as nu- 
merous as the Howtowdies it this ! And let Northojpolis extend her walls 
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and her towers, nniil Imperinl Romei in comparuon to htt^ be Toted a rat- bole, 
Nineyeh a nook, Babylon a baby-house, and Fekin the paltriest pile of the 
Pigmies ! In a word^ l» like this reverend and revered fatW, am opposed Mor^ 
dicta to the adoption of the Episcopalian ritual and discipline m the infant 
state. In its apnlicotion to our meditated polity^ I foresee a long concatena* 
tion of insuperable and oven dlsfinsting evils i I say with our Wodrow— 

" Let Love be liberty, and Nature law J"— (*ear, hear, hear.) 
And I beg leave to propose a health to the Wives and Sweethearts of the Colon- 
ists of New St Kit's— (<Ar^ /Imet tt;m) 

I hereby give my sanction to thiit mmfi^ New St Kit's, let it be. 

ifO&TH. 

Thaok y^^well, I think we have settled most other things pretty 4ocentIy 
—Where are we to get the casl^ ? 

TICKLER. 

Cash ^ Pooh, pooh ! Cash, Com, and Catholics— all shall be forthcoming. 
Why, I don't wisn to take things at a high estimate ; but, surely, what with 
my land and lands in the West Country, my stock here, in France, and in the 
United States — North's plum— and what the rest of you may scrape together, 
we may count one way or another on some — ^let me see — some millions — or so. 
Not enough, you will say ? — well, it will make a beginning, however, and ^hqn 
once we're s^oat, no fears — ^we shall have constant accessions. Protestant ca« 
pital will soon pour in upon us. 

MACBABIN. 

I look much to the influence of the liberal kws I shall take care to establish. 
I shall give every encouragement to new oomers, I promise you — and what witli 
London Bankers, and Edinburgh Writers-to-the*Signet, and other accidental 
contributors, I think our Magazine is, in fact, like to be troubled with a '' press 
of matter." 

TICKI^B. 

According to the recent averages, we may count on, at least, one of each of 
these classes of emigres yearly— They'll certainly prefer New. St Kit's to the 
United States, or even to La BeUe France. 

WODIiOW. 

I thought you had wished an exclusively moral population— now really, gen« 
tlemen, fugitive bankers— swindling doers— people that, in fact, can t well, 
when detected thoroughly, be allowed to remain even among the Whigs of 
the old country — ^with suomission, I can't but have my doubts how the^e folk 
would amalgamate. 

TICKLBB. 

Be not over curious. Our motto must be, quoad capital, AWa/Uh that comee 
to the ne<— Come pike— come gudgeon ! 

MACBABIN. 

Remember the origin of Rome, Doctor— the brazen wolf, the Horatii and 
Curiatii, Bos loeutus est, the Sabine Udies, and other points of learning. Come, 
fill your glasses — tingle-lingle-ling^-hear ye the music o' the spoon. Doctor ? 

SHBPHBBi) {Hngs, aeoompanied by macrabin on the Trombone.) 

Let them cant about Adam and Eve — ^frae my saul 

I'm mair gien to himenting Beelzebub's fall, 

Thoudi the beasts were a tame, and the streams were a' dear. 

And tne bowers were in blossom a' through the lang year— 

Our ain warld wad serve me for an Eden atweel. 

An it werena for fear o' the Meikle Black Deil. 

Chorus— '' Our ain world" Ire. 

I was bom to a lairdship on sweet Teviot side. 
My hills they are green, and my holms they are wide, 
I hae ewes by the hundred, and kye by the score. 
And there's meal, and there's maut, and there's whisky galore— 
And this warld wad serve me for an Eden atweel. 
An it werena for fear o' the Meikle Black Deil. r^ j 

Cuoaua— *' Our ain world,'* &cgi i^^d by V^OOgiC 
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There is Jenny, jimp Jenny— >and bly the bonny Kate, 
There is Susan the slee — and there's Bauby the blate, 
There is Jessy, my darling, that kaims back her hair. 
And wee frignten'd Meg, that I met at the fair — 
And this warld would serve me for an Eden atweel. 
An it were na for fear o' the Meikle Black Deil. 
Chobus— " Our ain warld," &c, 

WODROW. 

O fie-0 fie— Mr Hogg! Mr Hogg ! Mr Hogg !— {Exit.) 

MACRABIK. 

Come, now, the old cock's off at last— Let's have in the cigars, apd begin 
work seriously,— l^jft smoking.) 
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^— Bolbn, ftom h. p. Ckpt Corpt 
(Cav.) vice Simptoo, pram. 

4 JiiM 18» 

Grin. OdB. Elis. and Lt Tomtu, A4). vice 09W«- 

ro» res. Aidi}. onlT 11 ad. 

purcfa. vice Sir R. A» AMirallier, ftC 

. S Julf 

Lt Stuart, ttotik 4 f . fim. and Ueut 

byniifvh. do. 

Aa. Stira. DayUii«fiNNn71 F. A* Bkirg. 

vice fimsUc* ret. dOb 

C:oldB.Gda.Capt and hV-CcL Str W. M. Ctomm, fj 

K.C.B. Ma), bf pttreh. wtth tank of 

Ool. vice HnaatQii* i«t 16 May «• 
Lt and Capt Bentlnck, Capt and Lt. 

CoL ^ , do. 

BDi. illd Lt ttm, k, Vptim, VL and 

Capt ^ de^ 

J. F. Ck LaagtoBf fink and Lt do. 
Lt and Cap t Hon . J. Hope« A^. rice 

BflntlMkt wacB. do. 
Buller. Capt and Lt CdL 

by purefa. vice Arden« ret 4 June 



fiM. and Lt l^tfet, Lt and Cipt doi 

J. L. EMaatoiL Knf. and Lt do. 

Boa. and U. CampbeU, Lt and Capt 

by purch. rlt6 Ue Voeuz, prom. 

8 July 

" * S»a, Lt and Cbpt by 

purch. vice Fraicr, ret 4 do 

H. O. B ooth, E na. and Lt by purch. 

▼ice Canipbcll S &0k 

W. F. Biandreth, Em. and Lt by porch. 

vice Snell 4 do. 

Ena. Rom, Lt vice C. Campbell, dead 

10 Juno 

-•ite Brovm, Lt viM lYnd, dead U do. 

Waide, fhn f 9 F. Ens. vice Rom 

10 do. 
W. C. Sheppard, feni. viee Browne 

Lt Cuthbett, firom? F. Lt viea Dkk- 
9oo,5ir. n£y 



19 
•1 



94 






Lt Miller, ftomfh. p. R. Afr. Corpt, Lt* 
vice Cumberland, 4S F. SB May, ISflg* 

C.Montgomery, Em. vice Roche, dead 
H July IBM 

Ens. Robbina, from 67 F. Lt vice Ster- 
Itag, dead 18 June 18t9 

— Craufurd, Lt by purch. vice 
Stuart, Gr. Gd«. S July 

M. FOrtcscuei Ens. do. 

Ens. I/Estnagc^ Lt viee BldWA dead 

Gent Cad. J. F. Sparky fhmi R. Mfl« 

CoIL Ens. do. 

Lt Eyie^ Cram 86 F. Lt Vice ClitKbert, 

SF. ll May 

•*■•* Strangwayi, Capt by puidi. viws 

Lorif F. Lennox, ret 15 Jona 

Id Lt Lerd E. Thynne, fitmn 60 F. Lt 
do. 
Ens. O'Brien, from 96 R Lt vice Wil- 
liams, dead 1 July 
Ens, Gooldf Lt vice Riehmow), dead 
. 11 May 
L. A. Boyd, Ens. _dd 
Quar. Mast I 

vice Grady, 



. Sets, fwif^ 90ar. Mast 

idy, tun pay da 

Brer. CbL Cotton, fhrni 47 F. Lt Col 



vice M'Oombe, dead 13 Oct. 18.8 
~ >.Rose^Ltbypuicfa.vieeCmhbert 

-om. 18 May 1819 

. H. Motmsejr, Bin. ^^^ 

Lt Moflhtt* Oapt Iqr pwelb flM fiea- 

mi8h,ret da 

Ens. Rawson, Lt wu 

H . A. Graham, Ebs. da 

OcM. OmL J. H. C. RdlMtlOt, ftom R. 

MU. CoU. fins, vtee Orahan^ 75 F. 
IJuly 
J* P. MSwBfdf iMh hy pudlavloelf ess, 

ret 4June 

Quar. MastSeii^ J.Oaiioll«QW.Mast 

Vice Kintf , dMd do. 

M. A WMoek, late a Capt In 46 F. 

Pm, vice Bartky, dead 98 May 
Ens. Barnes, Lt vice Osbonieb dead dt). 
J. T. Walker, lCns« do. 

Eh. Sceeoaibek Lt vtee Boyei, dead 

tSlune 
Gent Cad. J. W. Boyd, Bnsw d^. 

R, S. C. Neytoe* Ens. vioeBoltaii« 19 

r* 10 June 

Bna. Tmpatid* U. by pttclwvtoe Every, 

rat» 14 May 

^' Q|dg»B Pfc do. 

Lt Biuwue, CmI. b? pQftiL vhsa Nl- 

choUs, ret 11 JMie 

En» LinskiU, Lt. do. 

ttoiL A. Cmnm, Ens. do. 

C* F. H. Bmitl^ Bat. %lea Craven, 

67 F* ^ l»do. 

Ens. Bolton, £rom 17 It' Ens. vlee 

Watde,lF. _ lOdo. 

-^ Manbalt Lt ttot Wbtd. dead 

^^ 11 da 

Gent Cad. C A. Edwards, ftom R. 

MU. CoH. Ens. do. 

Capt. Cuir» ftom h.p.1 Dr. Gds. Capt 

vlceJi" ' "^^— 



Ice Jaofcioo, canecUM 14 May 
Lt Considlne, ftom 48 F. Capt by 

pureh. vtee Coir, ret la June 

Lt CouMT, ftom 6 F. Lt vice Byiib 

7 F. 14 May 

Lt Cumberland, ftom 1 F. Lt vice 

HUl, h. p. R. Af^. Corps 18 do. 

Em. Gan&er, Lt vte GMiy» dead 

Lord W. Beresfotd, ftom 75 F. fias. do. 
J. Meadc^ Bot. by pvich. vleeOon- 



8nv% let 



19 do. 



Ens. Forde. Lt by pnidt vtolPcMl- 
dini^3iF« fSjOBt 
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H. S. Kerr, Ens. fS Jme, Itfd 

Lt Varlo, Capt. tf Pon^ Ttot Berk*. 

ley, ret. 28 Umj 

Ens. Fisher, tt da 

W. Peacock, Ens. d» 

U. M*CleYerty, Capt fcy |ittt«h. Ylaa 

Grant, ret iliot 

Ens. Roelrack, Lt by poveh* dOb 

J. W. Smith, firam h.> Unatt Ens. do. 
Lt Diekson, fkom f P. Lt tke Walsh, 

h.p.6F. dOb 

Suiv. R ickctfl, f rom h. p. 83 F. Surg. 

vice ShckelloOi h. n. 14 dow 

Lt HiU, Capt. Tice Love, deid do. 
Ens. FomaCer» Lt do. 

O. Hall. Em. dot 

Hon, J. F mhm^ Em. by puefa. vine 

ftiftaft^ 14 F. 88 do^ 

Lt Swan, A4J. vice Bentham, res. Adj. 

only 18 June 

J. Scott Ens. by puicfa. vice Don^le* 

p rgni. ''^,*^ 

Lt Htttoii, Cant by ptiruk. vltft Abbott 

ret tlMay 

Ens. Parf , Lt do. 

L. E. Wood, Ens. dOb 

A. De W. Richardson, Ens. vice Hen- 
nessey, res. 26 Aug. 1828 
Sd Lt Bruer^ 1st Id. vice Neynoe, 

ret 14 May 1829 

n.W.EIIii,fdLtl!ypnroh. do. 
Hon, O. Byng, 2d Lt vice Lord E. 

Thynne, Tr, 25 June 

OfM. Cadet J. Doiiglas, ftdm R. MB. 

CoU. Ens. by purch. vice Blalr, let 

16 do. 

H. Kelty, Ens. by purch. vice Douglas, 

79 F* 25 do. 

Lt. Conqr» firam h^ p» M P. Lt vie* 

(VBrien, R. Staff Corps do. 

Ens. EUlSt Lt by purch. vice Lord 

WaUscourt, pioiii. 17 * 
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Mai. Reed, Lt Cot by puich. vice 

Smyth, ret Mda 

Capt Parker* Mi^ da 



do. 
do. 



lA. Burges, Capt 

Ens. Campbell, Lt 

W. A. Pender. Ena» wi^ 

J. P. JoMS, Eob vlo«Lof4 88 P. 

141Uy 
LtBala%A4|.vtoeY(Niflg doL 

Cor. Dickenson, Aron 8 Dr. Ods. Ena. 

vice Coltmao, h. p., Unatt tl dck 
Ens. and Adyt, J. Dvmeti, nak of 

Lt i6Juat 

Ens. Hon, A. Craven, from 28 F. Ens. 

vice Robitaa, 3 F. 18 dOb 

Lt ChislHte* Capt flot Uyds^ de«l 

14 May 
Ens. Duthie^ Lt do. 

E.J.P.KcbokCm do. 

Em. Graham* from 17 P» Ens. vist 

Lord W. Beresibrd, 43 P* 85 Jnne 
A. W. Browne, Ens. by purch. vice 

RuxUD>ret 28 May 

BssbFUsaaiikl, Lt by pveh. Tlei 

Newhouse, ret 25 June 

-— Doaglai,fram61P.Efea. da 
Safr_ M s* f Patterson* Qua. Mast 

viQeRowrts, Ibll p. da 

Ens. Mnndy, Lt by purch. ^pe Kattt, 

prom. 5 July 

E. Humphrys, Ens. da 

Ens. Belcher, Lt by porch, vice Harris, 

ret 6da 

O. Tennant, fins. do. 

Gn^CVHara, Mi^ vfee Heatheoie^ 

Lt ntttnetntu, Capt da 

Bns.Knox,Lt da 

Lord, from 63 P. Eoi. da 

Assist Surg. Callander, ftn 48 P. Asrist 

Sutf. vice Robertson, h. p. 45 P. 
«- •^-. 15 June 

Ent DnH; Lt by pozeh. viet Saw- 
^brldM»jirom. 30da 

A. T. Duft Ens. vice Galwey* let 4 da 
Gent Cadet A. Gerard, frtMn R. Mit 

OoU. Ens. by purdk vktMorisoa, 

l.J.l>.a.iroMn^Ens. lOda 



- . > Paym. viec 

h. p. 14 May, 1829 

86 Gent C^et M. R. ^naMt from R. 

Mit Con. fiM. vtoe omoi, 7 P. 

2 July 

or Oent Cadet ft. A. Jones, from R. Mil 

Coll. Exu. vice Price, res. 25 June 

98 Capt Dminc* from h. p. Cav. StalT 

^Corps, Capt vice Harvey, ret 28May 

Hsl. GenTlaidev Got viet Lt Qm, 

Gonran, dead da 

09 Ma).Johnito«»Lt06LvkelIaidinge, 

dand 11 Jane 

Capt JMinoB* M^ da 

Lt Campbdl. Capt da 

Ens. and Ad)* Day, rank of Lt da 

8. B. IX Anteton* Ens. da 

iaf.Bri«k Assist Surg. Flyer, from 46 P. Aaslst 

Surg, vice Bianley . res. da 

Lt Beekwith, A^. vke Dewy, resb Ad^ 

only 18da 

Sas» Kert, fttMi^h. p. N Lt. tieeOowk 

per; cane 2 July 

It aOoquLl (VBiieBi ftoiidf P. Lt viee Ridfi 

13 Dr. 14 May 

Cnt JackaOB, tnm h. p^ Staff Corps, 

Capt vice Read, dead 4 Jooe 

1 W.L R. Ctot Aftmery* nom h. p. Oipt rfee 

Carter, ret da 

Lt Claike; from h. pw R. York Rangi 

Ltvtee Irvine* cane. fjn^ 

Ceyl.Rif.R. Lt Law der, fr om h. p. 32 F. Lt vice 

BmsMe, prom* 82 da 

R. Af. C. Bospk Assist PobHi* AsSbt 6«& vtoe 

Mead^ dead i Jmn 

Oarriioth 
Lt Gen. Hawker, Gkpt d Yaimoath 
Osstle^TleeLt Gen. GriStte, dtwl 
^ 8t July 1829 



ir ILAft CantCharleloii*fromUnatt h.pk id 
^^ Cvgi, vice Chapnum* b. p. 

» June 1829 

Id Lt CMeVa^ 1st Lt ?ler Bmrley, h. a 

fO June 1829 

2d Capt BlOplbrf* Cipt tiee Bourchlcr 

98 da 

Cant KraliaB* from Unat b. p. 2d 

G. L. Fits Maiiitce, 9d As. Surg, vice 

^^ Lambert lesb 1 July 

jSi R. Eng. Capt Graydoo, Lt Cot vile Diekana, 

ret 22 May 

2d Capt Old, Capt da 

1st Lt. Battersbee, 2d Qipt da 

2d Lt. Nelfoo, lattLt da 

Gent Cadet A. Ryder* 9dLt IJune 

SUnff. 

Capt Woodgate, from h. pb 90 Dr. 
Paym. of a Rea Dist viee Cotben, 
h.p. ISJimelftB 

Hospital SU^. 

Apoth. Middleton* from h. p. Apoth. to 
Faroes* vice Maodonald, dead 

28 June 1829 

To be LkuienanlXkfl. qftnfitniry By pttrekdm 
Lieut and Capt Dei Voeux, from 8d 



F. Gds. 



8 July 1829 



7b be CapUim qftnfitniry by purchate. 
" ^.Cttthbert* fromlop. 



To 



n May 1899 
— -i J. Lord WaBseoiitt* from 62 P. 

17 June 
— 8aiitrid9e*ftom92P. 8Dda 
-— YynerrinmlstLUbGdi. 4da 
«— Keali,frora85P. 3Jn^ 

be LUtiienani of trnfiudni by wwohtoo. 
Ens. Doylsw from53 P. 10 July 1829 

*W W^lKt^tOmmfttei LmtmtMtlttf etttUmly SW^ 

ving Mpon Faff Fay in a Rtytnnif t^theUmt, 
whoee Commissbm ii dated In the year 1805, 
hat accepted proaMnon imon Hin^ Auf , accofw* 
ing to tJieQengrat Order 9f the trth Dec. 19t8. 
To be CaptaiH t^tnfaniry. 

>w3b^frOD4iP. 3Jo)yl819 
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AfipointnienU, Pr&motioni, Sfc. 



CSept. 



The uMdermenikmid Officer nf the Roual ReH' 
, mentqf ArHOery, having Br fvetRanJt superior 
iohUResri«t^ntalCamiMuUm,haibeengraHied^ 
PronwtUm on, Ha^-P«y. 

Brevet M«j. Bourchier, Maj. 

36 June 1820 

Exthanges. 

Col. CU(ton» 1 Dr. rec diA with Lt Col. Somer* 
Lt. CoL Steele, Coldat* Odf. with Lt. CoL Ardea* 

'^'Cheilewood, Gr. Gds. with Lt. Col. Bcmi- 

cbampi h. p. 

Wede, 98 F. with Mi^- Hopkins, h. p. 

Mijor Ledie, 6 F. with lli^. Rogers, b. p. , 

Bishop, 40 F. rec diflT. with M^). Fruer, h.p. 

—— Onilow, 88 F. rec diff. with U.i^» Eden, h. p. 
du>t Puroell, 46 F. rec diA with Capt Berkeley, 

n.p. 
.... WilUaiDKm, 73 F. lec diff. with CapC Eyre, 

»— £roMd«i 



h.p.Coldft.Gds. 
So 



(Ue, 98 F. rec dUK with C»pt* Uarrey* 

it.Gds. 

oUoy, Rifle Brig, rec diit withCapt. Mait- 

^edSe,C 

Ikp. 



, 69 F.rec dift with Capt W.N. Bill, 



-«- Hume» 73 F. rec diff. with Capt Keats, h. p. 

Lieut Rallet, 4 Dr. Gds. with Lieut Colquhoun, 
33 F. 

Steuart, 5 Dr. Gds. with Lt. Bolton, 13 Dr. 

Young, 65F. with Lt Taylor, h. p. 90 F. 

FergussonT75 F. with Lt King, h. p. 8 F. re- 
laying dift 

Croly, 60 F. with Lt Annstrong, 63 F. 

Little, 63 F. rec diC with Lt Doyle, h. p. 

Delamain, 67 P. rec. diff with Lt A. VUc. 

-» Fincai^, h. p. 60 F. 

Belstead, 85 F. rec diff withLt Knox, h.p. 

89 F. 

Kkis. J. A. Campbell, 91 F. with Sd Lt O'Calla* 
ghan, h. p. f I F. 

BesignaiUmM and ReliremenU, 

LkuL'Generah 
Raymond. 

ColoniL 
HamUtoo* Coldst Gds. 

Ueut.'ColoneL 
Arden, Coldst Gds. 

Captains, 
Broadbead, 7 Dr. 
Mbthald,liDr. 
Anstruther, Gren. Gds. 
Fraser, 3 F. Gds. 
Beandsh, 17 F. 
NichoUs, 88 F. 
Grant, 48 F. 
Abbott, ii F. 
Hanrey, 98 F. 
Carter, 1 W. I. R. 
Meirs, h. p. 60 F. 
Fisher, h. p. York Chass. 
Leard, h. p. Unatt 

Lkuienanti, 
ColUngwood, 1 Dr. Gds. 
ETfry, S8F 



Neynoe, 60 F. 
Shaw, h. p. Rifle Brig. 

Ensigns, 
Ness, 18 F. 
CoDgrere, 43 F. 
Hennessey. 59 P. 
RuxtoD, 78 P. 
Morrison, 92 P. 

Dep, Assist, Com, Genet at, 
Dep. As. Com. Gen. Ryric 

Paymaster. 
Grant, 1 P. 

Medical Dep. 
As. Surg. Emslie, Gren. Gds. 
— — Bramley, Rifle Brig. 
2d As. Surg* Lambert, Ord. Mod. Dep. 

Cancelled. 

Lt Irvine, 1 W. I. R. 

Sd Lt Hon. W. P. Cowper, Rifle Brig. 

Cashiered, 

Surg. Gowen, 33 P. 

Deathi, 

Lieut, -Generai, 
Conran, CoL of 98 P. Epping 17 July 18SI 

Lieut,'CoUnuls, 
Macdonald, h. p. Malta R^ (prerlously of 9S 
P.) Edinburgib 19 June 1829 

Raban, E. I. Comp. Scrr. 8 July 

Mqjor, 
PiUGetald,late5VetBn.Unicrick 11 May 1899 

Captains, 
Capper, R. Art Bristol 10 July 1829 

Cupples, Royal Mar. Compton, Plymouth 

27 June 1829 
Smith, h. p. 6 F. 17 do. 

MiUward, n. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 

UeuteruiHis, 
WUllams, 7 P. Malu 6 BUy 1829 

D. H. M'Kay, 33 P. Pert AugusU, Jamaica 

22 Apr. 
Ommaney, R. Art Port Royal, Jamaica 21 May 
Parker, h. p. 62 P. 1 July 

Mollan, h. p. 81 P. Monaghan May 

Hall, h. p. 82 P. 4 July 

Baring, h. p. 6 L. Bn. K. G. L. Linncbuig 14 May 

Ensign, 
Twopeny, h. p. 31 P.' Rennis 
Power, h. p. 60 P. 

Quarter-Master, 
Varley, ret Ml pay, R. Horse Gds. Halifkx, 
Yorkshire 22 June 1829 

MedicaiDep, 
Surg. Campbell, 2 P. Cape of Good Hope 

17 April 1829 
As. Surg. Thompson, 02 P. Permoy 22 June 

' Provost Marsttat General. 
J(^Hieks. 



28 March 1829 
20 Dec 1828 



Alphabetical List or Ehlgish Bankbvftcies, annouuccd from tite 22d o 
June, to the 22d of JiUy, 1829, extracted Irorn the London Gazette. 



Anderson, G. Great St Thomas Apoctle, surgeon 

Anderson, J. West Smithfleld, bookseller. 

Adams, J. Buiy St Edmunds, grocer. 

AMred, E. Milk-etreet, warehouseman. 

Atkinson, G. Jun. Sculcoates, grocer. 

Aurgers, G. White Conduitstr^ wine-merchant 

Barker, J. Hoibom, slraw.hat manufacturer. 

Briscoe, H. Denton, shopke^ier. 

Banks, J. Lothbury, auctioneer. 

Butdier, C. Rolhcnuun, vietualler. 

Biattle, T. Mridsfrtme, tailor. 

^ranact, T. P, Unkm-cooit, Broad-iCreet, mcr< 



Bradbridge, W. P. Uvcrpoolj linen-draper. 
Bower, J. Petworth, serf Tenet. 
Baden, R. Burford, innkeeper. 
Brown, T. BeU-^rd, plumber. 
Blagbrough, T. Kelgbley, linen-draper. 
Burton, J. Nottingham, laoe-manuucturcr. 
Brogden, J. Bradford, wool-stapler. 
Bainbridge, R. ChesterfleM, scnvener. 
Charles, M. and T. Burrows^ thtke^rtreot. taikxs. 
Clarke, J. Regem^treet, linea^liap^r. 
Christy, W. ll. Staahope^traek, eheMemonger. 
^oke; H. NQe flmfiUM ^ initB hnw»er ■ 
, A. jlQuaifaVf 9Q4^*iai|tir. 
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Clevdand, W. GrireUkne, Southwttfc, inn- 
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CochnuB^ W. Linui, South Ameiica, and Robert- 
ion John Pariib, London* merchanti. 
CmweU, J. Manchester, cabinet-roaker. 
Cantle, B. Tilley««treet, ba«ket-roakcr. 
Clark, J. Southwark and Walworth, ooal-mer- 

ehant. 
Cook, S. and S. M. Oliver, Alie-itrcet, uphol- 
sterers. 

CoCtingham. E. Bexley, surgeon. 

Cooke. H. Nottingham, watchmaker. 
Davenport, J. Birmingham, victualler. 

Dye, Cf. High-street, Mary-ie>bone. coach-maker. 

Davies, G. Dover-place, New Kent-road, car* 
pentrr. 

Dawson, T. Sunderland, grocer. 

Dawson, D. Gainsborough, mercer. 

Dunn, W. Hatton-garden, perfumer. 

Dixon, G. and H. Anderson, Bishop-Auckland, 
wiBe>roerchants. 

Dingley, S. Warwick, builder. 

Davenport, A. N. Pieshentle, nursenrman. 

Eastman, J. and J. Streatham, wheelwrights. 

Bscudier, Alberoarle-street, hotel-keeper. 

Ereeman. W. H. Princess-street, compositioo-or* 
naroent-maker. 

Esd^le, J. hat-manuAurturer. 

Easterbrookf R. St Stephens, Barnwell, clay-mer- 
chant. 

Edwards, W. W. Fleet-strMt, bootmaker. 

Erwood, A. Brownk>w.«treet, bilUard-table ma* 
nu/acturer. 

Everill, T. Worcester, straw.hat manufiuturer. 

Esam, E. and J. Cheapeide, linen-drapers. 

Floud, T. Exeter, banxer. 

Feam, D. Vere-street, carpet warehouseman, 

Ferguson, R. Leek, draper. 

Letcher, E. Upper Clapton, spinster. 

Fox. R. Quomdon. baker. 

Firth, J. and R. Sheepridge, fancy manwfacturers. 

Fuller, W. Pimlico, builder. 

Fortunato, A. P. Liverpool, merdiant 

Gould, J. Litchfldd, timber-merchanL 

GUbert, J. Hiahstreet, Southwark, hosier. 

Gardener, J. Cirencester, baker. 



Lee, S. Church-row, Newingioo, master-mariner. 
Lancaster, C. Old Aecrlngton, cotton-roanufao* 



Gates, E« and W. Comefield, Northampton, dra« Saunders, J. Fleet-market, licensed victualler. 
^^^ «. . .. .. « »_._.. — .. — J 

Grlndrod, J. Leeds. cheese-Csctor. 



Higgins, W. Shiflhall, draper. 

HalEun, H. Salford, taUow-chandler. 

Herring. H. Bumham, Westgate, shopkeeper. 

Hindley, W. C. Boston, driper. 

Hewetr, G. Reading, oom-fsctor. 

Harrison, W. Saddieworth, woollen-doth manu« 

Cscturer. 
Hill. W. Cirencester, coal-merchant 
Hallam, H. and J. Taykir, Salford, taUow-chand- 

HalenU, S. and J. Baker, St James's-street, deal- 
ers in ready-made linen. 
Hall, T. Basioffhall-street, Blackwellhall, (kctor. 
Hummerton, O. Epping, shoemaker. 
Higgs, J. S. Exeter, wooUen-draper. 
Josus, W. Brecon, innkeeper. 
Jones, J. Tottenham-coart-rpad, hatmaaufac 



Isles, N. R. New Sarum, linen-draper. 
Jones, J. Liverpool, bricklayer. 
James, J. Lombard-street, mU-broker. 
Kiikman, J. Coduiey-moor, and Manchester, 

manufkcturer. 
Kelshaw, T; Liverpool, merchant 
Knowles, H. Hand-cross, Cuckileld, 

carrier. 
Leicester, O. Liverpool, wine-merchant. 
Longhurst. J. Rdgate, ironmonger. 
Loft, G. Woodbridge, com-inerphanC. 



Sharp, W. Bermondsey-street, Southwark, carrier 

Stokes, G. Frome-Selwood, clothier. 

Stephens, E. Merthyr-Tvdvil, shopkeeper. 

Shuttleworth, G. Wilmslow, victualler. 

Stlnton, F. Droitwich, Uilor. 

Simonds, J. Wangford, innholder. 

Stone, R. W. and F. J. Bath, coach-maken. 

Shepherd, L. New Maltoo, veoman. 

Saunders, J. Fleet-market, licensed \ . 

Sturley. H. T. Aylesham, linen-draper. 

Southgate, J. S. Wells-next-the-Sea. ship^)wner. 

Stephouon. T. Lime-street, merchant 

Stevens. J. Birmingham, grocer. 

Smith, C. Phcroix-wharf, coal-merchant 

Stonehouse. J. MIncing-lane, and Clapham, wine- 
merchant 

Sutton, H. H. Upper Thames-street and Kennlng- 
too, ooal-merchant. 

Smales, T. W. Atdcngate-strcet, sUtioner and 
printer. 

Smith, E. Liverpool, botcher and victualler. 

Topping, J. Liverpool, boot-maker. 

Twemlow, J. Hatberton, maltster. 

Tyrell, E. Browntow-street, victualler. 

Tucker, W. G. Exeter, watchmaker. 

Thorpe, G. and T. Red-Uoo-street, Clerkcnwell, 
fflass-benders. 

Westray, R. Stockport, grocer. 

Wheeler, J. Pershore, corn-dealer. 

Walmsley, J. Hammersmith, victualler. 

White, A. and W. Metcalf, LambTs Conduit-street, 
linen-draper. 

Wyatt, J. Plymouth, rope-maker. 

White, R. Jun. Blakeney, tanuer. 

WUiiams, . Manchester, chemist 

WUUams. J. Holbom, Fleet-street, and Skinner- 

Wellevise, M. Cresoent-plaoe, BlackMars, mllll- 
Wright, D. Chapal-plaee, VerMtieet, taUor. 



ALPBABF.TICAL LisT OF SCOTCH Bakkruptcisb, announced from the lit to 
Slat July 1829, eztncted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 

Chahners,Andrew, formerly bulktor in Edinburgh, 



AUm and Sampson, ironmongers, Aberdeen. 
Blaokie, DaTid and Robert, writers and shipown- 

ers in Edinburgh, and David Blackie, printer 

and publisher, and shipowner, and Robert 

Blackie, shipowner in Bdhiburgb. 
Budianan, Alexander, box-maouiracturer and 

merchant in Cumnock, 



now residing in Dundee. 

Davidson, Peter, flesher and cattle dealer In Aber- 
deen. 

Geddes, WUliam. vintner in Inverness. 

Grant, James, of BnmthaU, Berwickshire; 

Henry and Pitenoo^ diapen , Donfrics, and 
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410 Bankrupt. 

Gtarget HeoTf, as4 Jatofit Patenon^ m indivi« 

duab. 
Henry ftDo ArniitztNi^f iBCvdiftntSf BdinlniT^iihf 

and George, Henry, and Gcotje AnnitroBg, aa 

indivlduui. 
Jack, Peter, writer^ liuUder, and mcfehaat, Pali- 

Landelt, Adam, wrlght, and latily ftictloneer and 

appraiser, Edintnnsh, 
Langmuir, John, grain menhant, Glasgow. 
Love. John, and Ca bat-maken, Gtaiifov, and 

John Lore, sole partner, aa an individuaL 
Lowden. \?uUani# mimuAotiaari HUttowo gT 

DundM, 



CSept. 

M'Doujptl, Alexander, wine and nlrit merchant, 

BdinMrgh. 
Niromo, John, grocer, Gallowgate, Olaagmr. 
Pattiaon, Ttiomas, aeent and merchant, Leith. 
Sellar, WIlKam, merchant fn Peterhead. 
Smart, Thomas, ironmooger and merchant, Alyth 

Perthshfane. 
Smith, James, of Jerbingh, and Smifh, John, of 

Kirkcomrcl, cattle deaJen. 
Thomson, Thomas, and Go. carpet-BMnvflieturen 

in Kilmarnock, and Thomson, Thomas, the 

fple partner, as 411 iodiTtduaU 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS- 
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so. At 50. Gntt KU« StneL Datid MTarlaii, fl. AtP(xtR0yal» 
Caq. of the Baagfl Cm\ S«nrioe, to Uur Aniit — "— *-•— — '~ 



eldttt daoflhter of the lata J. 
Calcutta. 



J. Hogg. faqTor 
•an of the Hon. Juiti ce Pa rk, to Mary 



At Port a.,^.. 
R6bertion, R. N. 



SL At Wimbledoa. Alexander A. Park, Moond 
Mary Fraaeet, 



ill 

Gommaader Alex. 



— At Edinburgh* the Rer. Robnt M<GiU. mi. 
nittar oT the Cbwdi at Niagan, Upper Canada* 
to Catharine, youngest daughter or the lata Mr 
William Madunon^ of Poftaatriek. 

— At MonlilaBd-homat ^tha Her. Mr Al. 
mond, John Moatgamerie, £14. of Bamahill, 
X^ient. 76th Begt.. to SllMu only dai^hterof the 
late Jamet Hamiltont Esq. younger of BnMia- 
AekL 

3a At Hackney, near London, F. P. RoUntoa* 
Bi^ aniMoii. to Jane Wood BoUnmo, daughter 
of ue late W. RoWaHO, bo. Londook 

— At Bdinlmigh. the Rer. Alexander Dofll to 
Anne SeotLeaaond daughter of the lata WilUui 
Oryidalet fan. Lothkn Bt n A 



Anne Brudenell/ youngest daughter of the Eaifk 
of Cardigan. 

DEATHS* 

Jans At Nagpore. in the Beat Indice«Mary Anne 
Gilohriftt, relict of Lieut.-Gen. Ho«g, and eldert 
daughter of John Borthwick GUchrSt, Emi. LL.D, 

11. At Cox'i River, in New South Wal^ Jane, 
idfe of Ueut. O. U. Kirkley,of hUMa^sty'i39th 
regiment 

13. At Cawnpore, Lieut Edward Anet M«Mnr- 
do» 33d ragiment, native infantry, BcngaL 

March 5. At Bhoog, in the Uafdom of Cntah* 
Mrs Gray, wife of the Rev. James Gray, one of 
the chapUins to the Hod. Eut India 
on the Bombay citabUahment 



;. At Canonmnis Howe, Jamet Eyie, Esq. 

— At Jedburgh, RlehacdMeln,M.D. 

— At Sandib Jamima Robertson, and, on the 
28th« Thomas* the two yonagast chlidzenof Lau« 
lanoa Johnecwi, Biq. of Sandii 

— At Pfltbu John fiaaacnnaA» Eso. disOUer. 
TuIIOinrdiBfeb 

. 7- At 166, High Stxtet, Mr Jimai Edlogton. 
batr-metdliant 

-* At London* Ma Cam;ibal^ widow of CoL 
CampbaO, Govcnor of Bermuda, Airmerly Sub* 
Pwc a p t r ass and allcrwanU Woman of the Bed* 
Chambnr io bar Royal Hi^bnas Ifaa Prinocss 
Cbailotia. 

SO. At Bt Roqna^ Eleanor Dundas Ornae. 
daughter af Thoaeas Bruae, Eso. of Amot. 

«» At P-fH" CapL Joseph Riakaid. of the 
S9th BMbnant. ffadna Native loOntry. 

50. Xt tha aoat of bar son4n4aw. Edward 
Clnddi^ £M|i oC WnskwanUne, BhroMhire, Eliaa 
Anna, wl6i flf iJaiir, Oaafral fir WUiam C«C 
bum, Bart. 

— At Lanriston Plaoe, James Button, youngest 
eon of Thomas Crichton, Esq. 

Jutyl. At Dalkdth, MrWm. BaUantyne, stu- 
dent of medicine, aged 19 years, son of Mr Bal- 
lantyne, nuiaery and leedsmsn there. 

— At Bridgebous^ MargarM, second daaghter 
of John Waiurop» Jbq. oc Strathavon, banker in 
Edinburgh. 

2. At Burntisland. Lieut Andrew Cheape, R.N. 
teOieTMiyearofhlsagah 

& At Dnnliermline, Dr John Spence* mrgaen 
is the Royal Nary, 

— At f, Ann Street. St Bernard's, Miss Clim- 
balii Bhwit. daiighfar of thehte Rev. David Black, 
ndBtotoof Lady Yeitai^ pariib, Edinboigh. 
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3. At Hoirtown Hooie, IiiTenieM-thii«» Mn 
Duffof Muirtown. 

4. At Pnth, Anac^ wife of Mr Oeorge Condi«, 
writer. 

6. At 1, QttMD*! Place, Leith Walk, George 
Forrester, Em), late Surveyor-Gcnrral of Ciutonu. 

» At Londoo. In the Slit year ofher age, Anna 
Maria, daughter of Jonathan Shiplev, late BUhop 
of St Aiapb, and widow of Sir William Jonet. 

— At London, Mr Thomas Underwood, book- 
•dler. Fleet Street. 

— At Sandal, John Williamaon, CapUin and 
Adjutant of the late Roxtaurghihire Light Dra- 
goons, and also AdJuttnt in the Roxburghshire 
Local Blilitia, aged Tt. 

— At Edinbuiwh, Mr Alex. Black, late land- 
surveyor of the Customs, Dundee, aged 85 years. 

— At her honse, Bucdeueh Place. Mrs Janet 
Douglas, relict of Snu Praser of Ford, Esq. W.S. 

7. Suddenly, at Jedburgh, Robert Shortreed, 
Esq. Sheriff-substitute of Rozbor^hire. 

— At Cowcs, Isle of Wiffht, Qixabeth Jane, 
daughter of Sir Alex. Muir MadMuie, Bart. 

^ At Stirling, Mr J. Duncan, writer, Stirling. 

» At Pemambueo, Braxil, William Pelly, Esq. 
of the house of Messrs Roberts* PeUy, and Co. 
there. 

8. At Edinboisfa, at the house of Mr OrieTe, her 
brother-in-law, London Street, Miss C. Maclean. 

— At Boyle Farm, Surrey, Lord Henry Fits- 
gendd. His Lordship was brother to the late Duke 
ofLeinster. 

10. At Mr Thomas Cleghoro's, Jumhouse, Miss 
Jane R. Cleghora, aged 73 years. 

— At his fkther's house, Muirycrook« Ensie, 



Deaths. [[Sept. 

relf as his assbtaat and nieoeesor In the mathe* 
matical chair, an arrange^ient which Dr Hamilton 
erer acknowledged as having been htehly condu- 
cive to his comfort From the time or his ceasing 
to officiate in the class, till his death, Dr Hamif- 
ton lived in much retirement In the bosom of his 
fkmily ; far. however, from withdrawing himsdf 
from College business, in which he eonunued to 
take a lively interest, or ftora those speculations 
of a deeper and wider interest, which had long 
engaged liis acute understanding, and hb benevo- 
lent heart.— In both his professional, and hispub* 
lie capacity, as a citisen Dr Hamilton vriilbelong 

1 with respect and hiRh estimation. 

' " ■ Archibald Orahame Camp- 



remembered 

14. At Edinburgh, 
bell, Bjq. of Shirvan. 

— At her house, Bernard Street. Leith, In the 
86thyear of her age, Mrs Rebeeca Tod, relict of 
Mr Thos. Stoddart, senior, late merchant, Leith. 

15. At her house. No. 41, Howe Street, Miss 
Janet Brandon. 

15 At Reid's Court, Caaongate, Miss Margaret 
Walker. 

— At Kirkaldy. Thomas Smith, son of the late 
Mr John Smith, shipowner. Largo, Fife. 

— At Baldock, in Hertfordshire, the Her. C. 
Anderson, minister of Closebam. 

— At Teignmouth, of a decline, Georgiana 
Bcckwiih, youngest daughter of Wm. Gilcfaritt, 
Esq. of Antigua. 

— At No. ly. Comely Bank, Captain Thomas 
M'Leroth^ Ute of hb Mi^estv's 63d RegL of FooL 

s. near Edinlr-— •- *'- — " 



16. At St Roque. 



iinburgh, Alexander 
Colvin, eldest son of WiUiam Alnsite, Esq. of Cal- 
cutta. 

18. At Castle Douglas, Wllliara Gillespie, Ekj. 
writer there. 

19. At Ulybank, Robert Mungal, Esq. in the 
86th year ofhb age. 

fS. At Bawlirran, Miss Drummond of Cair- 
dmm. 
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Wk owe lome apology to our read- 
ers for having permitted five numbers 
of this collection to api>ear without 
bestowing any formal notice^ either on 
the scope and spirit of the design, or 
the character of the execution. In re- 
gard to an undertaking of such mag- 
nitude, howerer, we were disposed to 
wait until we had before us something 
more than a simple specimen or two— 
for it is an easy matter to produce a 
startling effect at starting— while no- 
thing can be more difficult than to sus- 
Uin the interest and influence of a real 
Miscellany. The volumes now ac- 
cumulated on our table, appear to fUr- 
nish a tolerable pledge that this is not 
one of those rash enterprises in which 
great booksellers so often find the 
means of temporary dazzle and ulti- 
mate misfortune. We perceive that 
the radical and fatal errors of many 
ambitious publishers has been avoid- 
ed—in a word, that the Family LU 
hrary is a miscellany superintended 
throughout by persons well acquaint- 
ed with the whole field of literature, 
and seriously bent upon supplying 
what has been felt practically as a 
great want in the literature of our own 
time and country, under a sense that 
their own characters are at stake, no 
less than the pecuniary interests of 
their employer— and, above all, that 
the dearest interests of society must 
either be signally promoted, or lament- 
ably injured, by tnose who possess the 
control over such an engine as circum- 
stances have placed in their hands. 
Appreciating, tnen, the vast importance 
of such a scheme, if conducted at once 
with suitable skill and knowledge, and 



under the influence of ulutary prin- 
ciples, moral, political, and religious— 
and recognising in these fine speci- 
mens the exertions of various and able 
hands, all working with one guiding 
object in view, and under an efficient 
management, we can no longer refuse 
to say neartily, in the agricultural lan- 
guage of the season, " speed the work.** 

It will not do now* a- days to dispute 
about the propriety of educating the 
people. Here, in Scotland, any argu- 
ment on that head would have been 
voted sheer nonsense any time these 
two hundred years at thel^t— andthe 
universal consent of all thinking men 
of all parties in England, seems at 
length to have been spoken out to the 
same effect. The only practical ques- 
tion touches the character, tone, and 
tendency of the education that is de- 
manded, and that must be given — and 
a most momentous question that is. 

We may, perhaps, be mistaken, 
but it is our firm opinion and belief, 
that this empire is approaching an- 
other great political crisis. The very 
party names that have so long been 
nousehold words among us, are pass- 
ing into desuetude ; every thing an- 
nounces the time, and we think the 
not distant time, when two parties, 
and two only, shall be seen dividing 
the land between them— the Caneer" 
votive and the Revolutionary, In the 
monarchy we have the prospect of 
short reigns and long minorities, ex- 
actly when it would apparently have 
been most necessary that the sceptre 
should be swayed with a firm hand, 
and on one consistent system of prin- 
ciples. The House of Lords hss lost 
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drawn up and tubmitted to the heads 
both of the Goyernment and the Church 
by a Tory, yearn before any such de- 
sign had been hinted at by any Whig 
in England. It was impossible^ how* 
ever, to move the cuardians of our 
constitution in church and state to the 
slightest exertion in this matter, until 
Mr Brougham had shewn them his 
Gower- street machinery in active ope- 
ration ; and even to this hour we do 
not believe that much progress has 
been made in the organization of 
King's College. Then came the cheap* 
book system — the apparatus of pocket 
libraries and miscellanies. We are 
assured, that five ^ears ago, an at- 
tempt was made to institute a society 
in London, for the purpose of publish* 
ing a series of works of this order, 
under the control of persons recogni- 
sed as possessing, along with every li- 
terary and scientific qualification, the 
thorough confidence of the heads of 
both the Church, and the Law, and 
the Government. This proposal, too^ 
was received with languid and listless 
approbation ; the hearts of the pro- 
jectors sunk, and the enemy had 
started, or was about to surt, not less 
than four separate engines of this class, 
before the Tory rw inertia was effect- 
ually stirred — and the Family Li- 
brary made its first api>earance. 

On the other hand, it is consolatory 
to observe, that slow as the Tories are 
about meddling with any thing new, 
the]^ have very seldom overcome this 
initiatory reluctance, without overta- 
king, almost at a bound, those whose 
motions they ought to have anticipated. 
The King's College appears as yet to 
furnish an exception. We hope it 
will soon cease to do so. But the rule 
was never more clearly and triumph- 
antly exemplified than in the rapid 
and decisive success of the first Tory 
series of cheap books. 

Nothing could be further from our 
wish than to see the Tories conde* 
scending to write party pamphlets 
under the pretext of furnishing the 
people, and especially the young peo- 

Ele, of this country, with a series of 
istories, biographies, and elementary 
scientific treatises. The volumes be- 
fore us do not betray the most remote 
intention of any thing of the kind : on 
the contrary, they exhibit a spirit of 
calm and impartial fairness which has 
commanded the eulogy of the Whiga 
themselves, from Caithness to Com* 
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walL What we deshre ia, not to 
see an engine of this kind operating 
strenuously on our side of the ques- 
tion, but that we should see all en- 
gines of this kind prevented from ope- 
rating against us throughout the land 
—a fair field here, as everywhere else, 
and no favour. We are now pretty 
well assured that the mansgers of this 
new machinery, of whatever party, 
will perceive the necessity of attend- 
iog strictly to the avowed objects of 
their respective underUkings. After 
this example, the attempt to convert 
popular histories into the vehicles of 
popular delusion and deceit, would 
nardly have much chance to be tole- 
rated, whether by Tory, by Whig, or 
by Radical. 

If the main object in banning with 
a history of Napoleon Buonaparte was 
to destroy at once all suspicion of vul- 
gar views of partisanship in the oon^ 
duct of the series, the cnoice was iu- 
dicious. It waa taken for granted that 
a life of the Imperial Adventurer, is- 
suing from such a quarter, must, of 
course, be a tissue of vituperation. On 
the contrary, this litde book baa been 
lauded by all parties equally, and 
most justly, for the tone of grave and 
generous candour which it maintains 
Uiroughout. It would be idle in us note 
to expatiate on a work which has been 
largely quoted and warmly commend- 
ed in, we think, every newspaper 
printed in this country, and in half 
the Continental journals besides— 
which has already been reprinted in 
America, and translated into at least 
three foreign languages in the short 
space of three months. ^It is, in truth, 
a masterly epitome of all that has been 
proved to be true concerning the career 
of the most extraordinary man of the 
last thousand years — and, as there ex* 
isted no previous epitome at all of this 
story in the Endish language, its suc- 
cess would, no doubt, have been great, 
even had its execution been far below 
the murk that has been aimed at and 
reached.'Wenever met with more solid 
information compressed within sosmall 
a space; and jet the brevity of the style 
never runs into obscurity. ) On me 
contrary, we should be much at a loaa 
to point out such another specimen of 
narrative deamess in the wnole range 
of contemporary literature. The ar- 
rangement throughout is strictly c4n>* 
nological, and yet, with such praetised 
skill have the parts been pat togethcri 
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that we do not remember experien- 
cing the jolt of one harsh transition 
from the first page to the last. The 
whole-length details of the story were^ 
of course, out of the question — ^yet the 
language is often as picturesque as it 
is uniform and concise ; and, on the 
whole, we doubt whether a more livtly 
impression of the man and his deeds 
will ever be conveyed in any work of 
BIX times the length, or of a hundred 
times the nretension. If the author 
will be at tbe pains to interweave^ in 
Buecessire editions, such new illustra- 
tions and anecdotes as are likely to be 
furnished by the fast-following Me* 
moirs of the French press, this text 
will stand its ground— :/br <mr time* 
Some of the numerous engravings in- 
troduced are of great merit, especially 
three after the designs of Creorge 
Cruikshank; but, laying these em- 
bellishments out of the question, two 
volumes so rich in informatbn and in- 
terest, so Bure to be devoured by vouth, 
and so worthy to be consulted by the 
maturest reader — price ten shillings- 
would constitute certainly one of the 
C cheapest of all possible cheap books. 
Whoever the vniter may be, he is a 
thorough master of his craft ; and if 
diligence to collect materials, sagacity 
and sensibility to appreciate Uiem, and 
the command of style equally remark- 
able for strength and elasticity, be 
sufficient to ensure success in Biogra^ 
phy— the Family Library cannot em- 
ploy his pen too frequently in this 
most delightful, and, perhaps, most 
instructive of its departments. } 

Of a work already so wideljr known 
it would be ridiculous to multiply spe- 
cimens in these pages ; but one pas- 
sage will be complained of by no one : 
** Nunc legant qui nunquam lege- 
bant, quique legebant nunc legant." 
We have readers in regions to which 
even the dieapest books do not easily 
find their way — and in many an In- 
dian cantonment the striking para- 
graphs which follow will be perused 
for the first time on our page. After 
narrating the arrival of Napoleon in 
ihe island of Elba, in company with 
the Austrian and English Commission- 
ers, Baron Kohler and Sir Neil Camp- 
bell, the biographer proceeds thus :— • 
. ** He continued for some time to treat 
both of these gentlemen with every mark 
of distinetion, and even cordiality : made 
t|iem tbe companions of bis table and ex* 



cursions; and conversed with apparent 
openness and candour on the past, tbe 
present, and the future. * There is but 
one people in tbe world/ said he to Cc- 
lonel Campbell — * tbe English^the reit 
are only so many populaces. I tried to 
raise tbe French to your level of senti. 
ment, and, failing to do so, fell of course. 
I am now politically dead to Europe. 
Let me do what I can for Elba. .... It 
must be confessed,' said he, having climb, 
ed tbe bill above Ferraio, from whence 
he could look down on the whole of bis 
territory, as on a map—* it must be con- 
fessed,' said tbe Emperor, smiling, * that 
my island is very small.' 

** The island, however, was bis ; and, 
as on the eye itself, a very small object 
near at band fills a much greater spaee 
than tbe largest which is distant, so, in 
the mind of Napoleon, that was always 
of most importance in which his personal 
interests happened for the time to be most 
concerned. The island— monntainons 
and rocky, for the most part barren, and 
of a circumference not beyond sixty miles 
— was his ; and the Emperor forthwith 
devoted to Elba the tame anxious care 
and industry which had sufficed for the 
whole aAttirs of Fhuiee, and tbe superin. 
tendence and control of half Europe be- 
sides. He, in less than three weeks, had 
explored every comer of the island, and 
projected more improvements of all sorts 
than would have occupied a long life-time 
to complete. He even extended his em- 
pire by sending some dozen or two of his 
soldiers to take possession of a small ad- 
jacent islet, hitherto left unoccupied for 
lear of corsairs. He established four dif- 
ferent residences at different comers of 
Elba, and was continually in motion from 
one to another of them. Wherever he 
was, in houses neither so large nor so 
well fumished as many English gentle- 
men are used to inhabit all the etiquettes 
of the TuUeries were, as far as possible, 
adhered to ; and Napoleon's eight or nine 
hundred veterans were reviewed as fre- 
quently and formally as if they had been 
the army of Austerlitz or of Moscow. 
His presence gave a new stimulus to the 
trade and industry of the islanders ; the 
small port of Ferraio was crowded with 
vessels from the opposite coasts of Italy; 
and such was still the power of his name, 
that the new Hag of Elba, (covered with 
Napoleon's bees,) traversed with impuni- 
ty the seas most infested with the Moor- 
ish pirates. 

*' Buonaparte's eagerness as to archi- 
tectural and other improvements was^ ere 
long, however^ checked in a manner soU 
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ficiently new to him—namely, by the 
want of money. The taxes of the island 
were summarily increased $ but this gave 
rise to discontent among the Elbese* 
without replenishing at all adequately the 
£mperor*s exchequer. Had the French 
government paid his pension in advance, 
or at least quarterly, as it fell due, even 
that would have borne a slender proper* 
tion to the demands of his magnificent 
imagination. But Napoleon received no 
money whatever from the Bourbon court ; 
and his complaints on this head were un- 
justly, and unwisely, neglected. These 
new troubles embittered tbe spirit of 
Buonaparte ; and, the first excitement of 
novelty being over, he sank into a state 
6f comparative indolence, and apparently 
of listless dejection; from which, how* 
ever, he was, ere long, to be roused ef- 
fectually, by tbe course of events in that 
great kingdom, almost in sight of whose 
shores he had been most injudiciously 
permitted to preserve the shadow of 
aovereign state. 

*' Louis XVIIL, advanced in years, 
gross and infirm in person, and devoted 
to the luxuries of the table, was, in spice 
of considerable talents and accomplish^ 
ments, and a sincere desire to conciliate 
the affections, by promoting the interests 
of all orders of his people, but ill adapted 
for occupying^ in such trying times, the 
throne which, even amidst all the blaze 
of genius and victory. Napoleon had at 
best found uneasy and insecure.* The 
King himself was, perhaps, less unpopu- 
lar than almost any other member of his 
family ; but it was his £ital misfortune^ 
that while, on tbe whole, every day in- 
creased the bitterness of those who had 
never been sincerely his friends, it tend- 
ed to chill the affections of the royalists 
who had partaken his exile, or laboured, 
ere success was probable, for his return. 

'* Louis had been called to the throne 
by the French senate, in a decree which 
at the same time declared the legislative 
constitution as composed of a hereditary 
sovereign and two houses of assembly, to 
be fixed and unchangeable ; which con* 
firmed the rights of all who had obtained 
property in consequence of the events of 
the Revolution, and the titles and orders 
conferred by Buonaparte ; in a word, 
which summoned the Bourbon to ascend 
the tlirone of Napoleon-»on condition 
that he shonld preserve that political sys- 



tem which Napoleon had violated. Louis, 
however, though he proceeded to France 
on this invitation, did not hesitate to date 
his first act in the twentieth year of his 
reign; and though he issued a charter, 
conferring, as from his own free w'dJ, 
every privilege which the senate claimed 
for themselves and the nation, this mode 
of commencement could not foil to give 
deep offence to those, not originally of 
bis party, who had consented to his re- 
call These men saw, in such assump- 
tions, the traces of those old doctrines of 
dimne right, which they had through life 
abhorred and combated ; and asked why, 
if all their privileges were but tbe gifts of 
the King^ they might not, on any tempt- 
ing opportunity, be withdrawn by the 
same authority? They, whose posses- 
sions and titles had all been won since 
the death of Louis XVL, were startled 
when they found, that according to the 
royal doctrine, there had been no legiti- 
mate government all that while in France. 
The exiled nobles, meanwhile, were na- 
turally the personal friends and compa- 
nions of the restored princes : their illus- 
trious names, and we must add, their su- 
perior manners, could not fail to excite 
unpleasant feelings anpong the new-made 
dukes and counts of Napoleon. Among 
themselves it was no wonder that expec- 
tations were cherished, and even avow- 
ed, of recovering gradually, if not rapid- 
ly, the estates of which the Revolution 
had deprived them. The churchmen, 
who had never gone heartily into Na- 
poleon's ecclesiastical arrangements, si- 
ded, of course, with these impoverished 
and haughty lords ; and, in a word, the 
first tumult of the restoration being over, 
the troops of the Allies withdrawn, and 
the memory of recent sufferings and dis- 
asters beginning to wax dim amidst the 
vainest and most volatile of nations, 
there were abundant elements of discon- 
tent afloat among all those classes who 
had originally approved of, or profited by, 
the revolution of 1792L 

" Of these the most powerful and dan- 
gerous remains to be noticed ; and, in- 
deed, had the Bourbons adopted judicious 
measures concerning the army, it is very 
probable that the alarms of the other 
classes now alluded to, might have ere 
long subsided. The Allies, in the mo- 
ment of universal delight and conciliation, 
restored at once, and without stipulation, 
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the whole of the ptisonera who had fallen 
into their bands during the war. At least 
150,000 veteran soldiers of Buonaparte 
were thus poured into France ere Louis 
was well seated on the throne ; men, the 
greater part of whom had witnessed no- 
thing of the late disastrous campaigns ; 
who had sustained themselves in their 
exile by brooding over the earlier victo- 
ries in which themselves had had a part; 
and who now, returning fresh and vigo- 
rous to their native soi^ had but one an- 
swer to every tale of misfortune which 
met them: 'These tilings could never 
have happened had we been here.' 

" The Allies, in their anxiety to pro- 
cure for Louis XVIII. a warm reception 
among the French, had been led into 
other mistakes, which all tended to the 
same issue. They had (with some ex- 
ceptions on the part of Frussia) left th« 
pictures and statues, the trophies of Na- 
poleon's conquests, untouched in the 
Louvre— they had not even disturbed the 
monuments erected in commemoration 
of their own disgraces. These instance! 
of forbearance were now attributed by the 
fierce and haughty soldiery of Buonaparte 
to the liogeriog influence of that terror 
which their own arms, under his guidance* 
had been accustomed to inspire. Lastly, 
the concessions to Napoleon himself of 
his imperial title, and an independent 
sovereignty almost within view of France^ 
were interpreted in the same lashion by 
these habitual worshippers of his renown. 
The restored king, on his part, was anxi- 
ous about nothing so much as to concili- 
ate the affections of the army. With this 
view he kept together bands which, long 
accustomed to all the license of war&re^ 
would hardly have submitted to peace 
even under Napoleon himseU. Even the 
Imperial Guard, those chosen and devo- 
ted children of the Emperor, were main- 
tained entire on their old establishment; 
the Legion of Honour was continued m 
before; the war ministry was given to 
Soult, the ablest, in common estimation, 
of Buonaparte's surviving marshals ; and 
the other officers of that higli rank were 
loaded with every mark of royal consider- 
ation. But these arrangements only 
swelled the presumption of those whose 
attachment they were meant to securet 
It was hardly possible that the King of 
France should have given no military ap- 
pointments among the nobles who had 
partaken his exile. He gave them so 
few, that they, as a body, began to mur- 
mur ere the reign was a month old s \^t 
he gave enough to call up insolent recla- 
mations among those proud legionaries, 
who^ in every loyalist, beheld an emblem 



of the temporary humiliation of their own 
caste. When, without dissolving or weak- 
ening the Imperial (now J^otfcJ) Guard, 
he formed a body of household troops, 
composed of gentlemenf and intrusted 
them with the immediate attendance on 
his person and conrt, this was considered 
as a heinous insult; and when the King 
bestowed the cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nour on persons who would have much 
preferred that of St Loots, the only com- 
ment that obtained among the warriora 
of Attsteriitx and Friedland was, that 
which ascribed to the Bourbons a settled 
design of degradhig the decoration which 
they had purchased with their blood. 

** In a word, the French soldiery re- 
mained cantoned in the country in a tern* 
per stem, gloomy, and sullen ; jealous of 
the Prince whose bread they were eating; 
eager to wipe out the memory of recent 
disastera in new victories; and cherish- 
ing more and more deeply the notion 
(not perhaps unfounded) that had Napo- 
leon not been betrayed at home, no fo- 
reigners conld ever hisve huried him from 
his throne. Nor conld such sentiments 
fail to be partaken, more or less, by the 
officers of every rank who had served un- 
der Buonaparte. They felt, almost uni- 
versally, that it must be the policy of the 
Bourbons to promote, as far as possible, 
others rather than themselves. And even 
as to those of the very highest dasv- 
could any peaceful honours compensate, 
to such spirits as Ney and Soult, for a 
revolution, that forever shrouded in dark- 
ness the glittering prises on which Na- 
poleon had encouraged them to speculate? 
Were the comrades of Muratand Bema* 
dotte to sit down in contentment as peers 
of France, among the Montmorendea 
and the Rolians, who considered them at 
the best as lowborn intruders, and scorn* 
ed, in private society, to acknowledge 
them as members of their order ? If we 
take into account the numerous personal 
adherents whom the Imperial govern- 
ment, with all the £sulu of iU chiefi^ 
must have possessed— and the politkal 
humiliation of France in the eyes of all 
Europe, as weU as of the French people 
themselves, immediately connected with 
the disappearance of Napoleon—we shall 
have some faint conception of that mass 
of mnltifimoas griefs and resentments, in 
the midst of which the unwieldy and in- 
active Loois occupied, ere k>ng^ a moat 
unenviable throne— and on which the 
eagle-eyed Exile of Elba gaaed with ro- 
viving hope, even before the summer oC 
1814 had reached iU close.'* 

The above ia a fair tpedmen of the 
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compact narrative and sagacious re« 
marks of the author. The story deep* 
ens into more and more intense in« 
terest as it approaches the close ; hut we 
must content ourselves with quoting 
the concluding paragraphs. 

" Napoleon confessed more than once 
at Longwood, that he owed hU downfall 
to nothing but the extravagance of bis 
own errors. * It must be owned,' said 
he, * that fortune spoiled me. Ere I was 
thirty years of age, I found myself invest- 
ed with great power, and the mover of 
great events.' No one, indeed, can hope 
to judge bim fairly, either in the briUi* 
, ancy of his day, or the troubled darkness 
I of his evening, who does not task imagi- 
nation to conceive the natural effects, on 
a temperament and genius so fiery and 
daring, of that almost instantaneous tran- 
sition from poverty and obscurity to the 
summit of fame, fortune, and power. The 
blaze which dazzled other men's eyes, 
had fatal influence on his. He began to 
believe that there was something super- 
human in his own faculties, and that he 
was privileged to deny that any laws were 
made for him. Obligations by which he 
expected all besides to be fettered, he 
considered himself entitled to snap and 
trample. He became a deity to himself; 
and expected mankind not merely to sub- 
mit to, but to admire and reverence, the 
actions of a demon. Well says the Poet, 

'• • Oh I man or len Uitn man— hi high or low, 
BaUIiDg witii natioiM. flying tnm the field ; 
Now malcing roooarcht' neckt thy footstool* now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield t 
An empire thou oouldit crush, command, rebuild. 
But gorem not thy pettiest passion, nor. 
However deeply in men's spiriu skiU'd, 
Look through thine own— nor curb the lust of 

war. 
Nor learn that tempted fate will leave the lofUeit 

star..' 

** His heart was naturally cold. His 
school- companion, who was afterwards 
his secretary, M. de Bourienne, confesses 
that, even in the spring of youth, he was 
very little disposed to form friendships. 
To say that he was Incapable of such 
feelings, or that he really never had t 
friend, would be to deny to him any part 
in the nature and destiny of hb species. 
—No one ever dared to be altogether 
^ alone in the world.— But we doubt if any 
man ever passed through life, sympa- 
thising so slightly with mankind ; and 
the most wonderful part of his story is, 
the intensity of sway which he exerted 
over the nrinds of those in whom he so 
aektom permitted himself to contemplate 
any thing more than the tools of his own 
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ambition. So great a tpurit must have 
had glimpses of whatever adorns and dig. 
nifies the character of man. But with 
him the feelings which bind love played 
only on the surface^eaving the abyss of 
selfishness untouched. His one instru- 
ment of power was genius ; hence his in- 
fluence was greatest amongst those who 
had little access to observe, closely and 
leisurely, the minutenesses of his per- 
sonal character and demeanour. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule were very few.. 

" Pride and vanity were strangely min- 
gled in his composition. Who does not 
pity the noble chamberlain that confesses 
his blood to have run cold when he heard 
Napoleon— seated at dinner at Dresden 
among a circle of crowned heads— begin 
a story with, when I wot a lieuienani in (he 
regiment of La Fere f Who does not pity 
Napoleon when he is heard speaking of 
some decorations in the Tuilerles, as 
having taken place ' in the time of the 
king, mv uncle ?** 

'* This last weakness was the main 
engine of his overthrow. When he con- 
descended to mimic all the established eti- 
quettes of feudal monarchy — when he coin- 
ed titles, and lavished stars, and sought to 
melt his family into the small circle of he- 
reditary princes— he adopted the surest 
means which could have been devised for 
alienating from himself the affections of all 
the men of the revolution, the army alone 
excepted,and for reanimating thehopes and 
exertions of the Bourbonists. It is clear 
that thenceforth he leaned almost wholly 
on the soldiery. No civil changes could 
after this affect his real position. Oaths 
and vows, charters and concessions, all 
were alike in vain. When the army was 
humbled and weakened in 1814, he fell 
from his throne, without one voice being 
lifted up in bis fiivour. The army was 
no sooner strengthened, and re- encoura- 
ged, than it recalled him. He reascend- 
ed the giddy height, with the daring step 
of a hero, and professed his desire to scat- 
ter from it nothing but justice and mercy. 
But no man trusted his words. His army 
was ruined at Waterioo; and the brief 
day of the second reign passed, without 
a twilight, into midnight. 

" We are not yet far enough from Buo- 
naparte to estimate the effects of his ca- 
reer. He recast the art of war ; and was 
conquered in the end by men who had 
caught wisdom and inspiration from his 
own campaigns. He gave both perma- 
nency and breadth to the influence of the 
F^nch Revolution. His reign, short as 
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it wasiwas soflScient to make it impostible 
that the offensive privileges oicatte should 
ever be revived in France ; and, thb iuU 
quity being once removed, there could 
be little doubt that such a nation would 
gradually acquire possession of a body of 
institutions worthy of its intelligence. 
Napoleon was as essentially, and irre- 
datmably, a despot, as a warrior ; but his 
successor, whether a Bottrt)on or a Buo- 
naparte, was likely to be a constitutional 
sovereign. The tyranny of a meaner hand 
would not have been endured after that 
precedent. 

** On Europe at large he has left traces 
of his empire, not less marked or import- 
ant He broke down the barriers every- 
where of custom and prejudice ; and re- 
volutionized the spirit of the Continent. 
His successes, and his double downfiiUl, 
taught absolute princes their weakness, 
and injured nations their strength. Such 
hurricanes of passion as the French Re- 
volution—such sweeping sconces of man- 
kind as Napoleon Buonaparte— are not 
permitted, but as the avengers of great 
evils, and the harbingers of great good. Of 
the influence of both, as regards the Con- 
tinent, it may be safely said— that even 
now we have seen only ' the beginning of 
the end.' The reigning sovereigns of 
Europe are, with rare exceptions, bene- 
volent and humane men ; and their sub- 
jects, no less than they, ought to remem- 
ber the lesson of all history— that violent 
and sudden changes, in the structure of 
social and political order, have never yet 
occurred, without Inflicting utter misery 
upon at least one generation. 

^ It was England that fought the great 
battle throughout, on the same principle, 
without flinching ; and, but for her per- 
severance, all the rest would have strug- 
gled in vain. It is to be hoped that the 
British nation will continue to see, and 
to reverenee, in the contest and in its 
result, the immeasurable advantages which 
the sober strength of a free bat fixed con- 
stitution possesses over the mad energies 
of anarchy on the one hand, and, on the 
other, over all that despotic selfishness 
can effect, even under the guidance of the 
most consummate genius." 

The second work included in this 
collection is t Life of Alexander the 
Great, written bv the Reverend John 
Williams, (of Bafliol College, Oxford,) 
the well- known founder and head of 
the New Edinburgh Academy, and 
written in a manner worthy of hia 
high scholastic reputation. The Rec« 
tor has no need of our testimony to 
the depth of hit eUiaical learning, or 
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to his soundness and vigour of under- 
standing, — without which no man ever 
was or will be an eminently successful 
teacher of youth. He has displayed 
felicitously in this volume both the 
natural and acouired endowments of 
bis mind— filled a blank in the bisto- 
rical library — furnished the school- 
master, and also the schoolboy, whe- 
ther at home or abroad^ with a capital 
manual — and^ in a word, given every 
citizen of Modem Athens new reason 
for rejoicing in the knowledge that he 
is once more established among us. 
He has brought a shrewd understand- 
ing of the nineteenth century, and all 
the lights of recent European reading, 
together with not a little Asiatic lore, 
both curious and instructiye, to bear 
upon the life and actions of the immor- 
tal Macedonian; and unless there 
should be some unlooked-for burst of 
light from Oriental sources, there will 
never, in as far as we can see, be the 
smallest occasion for writing this story 
over again. We think the narrative 
might be even more compressed ; and 
we are sure the author could amend 
the style in the course of a careful 
revision. The language is full of 
muscle and vigour; but there is a 
considerable deficiency of ease and 
grace, which indeed are seldom ac- 
quired by any one without much more 
practice in writing than the profes- 
sional labours of Mr Williams can be 
supposed to have left room for. Bums 
said of his friend William Nicoll, one 
day, when that worthy High-School 
master was walking somewhat in ad- 
vance of the poet — " He has a strong 
inknee'd sort of a soul." If we might 
venture to employ a similar sort of 
metaphor on thu occasion, we should 
say that the Rector of the New Edin- 
burgh Academy " has a strong bandy- 
leg^ sort of style." We present, as 
a specimen, his account of the ednca« 
tion of his hero,— a part of the subject 
which he may be expected to treat 
CQu amor^t 

** Nothing certain is known respecting 
the infancy and childhood of Alexander. 
The letter which Philip is supposed to 
have written to Aristotle on the birth of 
the prince, is, I fear, a forgery. For it 
is rather incompatible with the fact, that 
Aristotle did not take the immediate 
charge of his duties until his pupil had 
attained his fifteenth year. But as the 
philosopher's lather bad been the £ivouf- 
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ite physician ia the Macedonian court, it 
is not unlikely that even the earlier years 
of the prince were under the superintend- 
ence of his great preceptor, and that his 
primary education was conducted accord- 
ing to his suggestions. If such was the 
case, we can easily deduce the principles 
on which both the earlier and more ma- 
ture education of Alexander was conduct- 
ed, from Aristotle's Treatise on Politics, 
where they are developed. 

*< He divides a regular course of edu- 
cation into three parts. The first com- 
prises the period from the birth to the 
completion of the seventh year. The se- 
cond from the commencement of the 
eighth to the completion of the eight- 
eenth year, and the third from the eight* 
eenth to the twenty.first 

** According to Aristotle, more care 
should be taken of the body than of the 
mind for the first seven years : strict at- 
tention to diet be enforced, and the in- 
fant from his infancy habituated to bear 
cold. This habit is attainable either by 
cold bathing or light clothing. The eye 
and ear of the child should be most watch- 
fully and severely guarded against conta- 
mination'of every kind, and unrestrained 
communication with servants be strictly 
prevented. Even his amusements should 
be under due regulation, and rendered as 
interesting and intellectual as possible. 

«< It must always remain doubtful, how 
£Eur Olympias would allow such excellent 
precepts to be put in execution. But it 
is recorded that Leonnatus, the governor 
of the young prince, was an austere man, 
of great severity of manner, and not like- 
ly to relax any adopted rules. He was 
also a relation of Olympias, and as such 
might doubtless enforce a system upon 
which no stranger would be allowed to 
act. The great strength, agility, and 
hardy habits of Alexander, are the best 
proofs that this part of his education was 
not neglected, and his lasting affection 
for his noble nurse Lannice, the daughter 
of Dropidas, proves also that it was con- 
ducted with gentleness and affection. 

« The intellectual education of Ale»> 
ander would, on Aristotle's plan, com- 
mence with bis eighth year. About this 
period of his life, Lysimachus, an Acar- 
nanian, was appointed his preceptor. 
Plutarch gives him an unfietvourable cha- 
racter, and insinuates that he was more 
desirous to ingratiate himself with the 
royal £unily, than effectually to discharge 
the duties of his office. It was his delight 
to call Philip, Peleus; Alexander Achik 
les, and to claim for himself the honorary 
name of Phoenix. Early impressions are 
the strongetty and e?en the pedantic «l« 
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lusions of the Acamanian might render 
the young prince more eager to imitate 
his Homeric modeL 

** Aristotle mentions four prmcipal 
branches of education as belonging to the 
first part of the middle period. These 
are literature, gymnastics, music, and 
painting, of which writing formed a sub- 
ordinate branch. As the treatise on po- 
litics was left in an unfinished state, we 
have no means of defining what was 
comprehended under his general term 
literature; but commencing with reading 
and the principles of grammar, it appi^ 
rently included composition in verse and 
prose, and the study of the historians and 
poets of Greece. During this period 
the lighter gymnastics alone were to be 
introduced, and especially such exercises 
as are best calculated to promote grace- 
fulness of manner and personal activity* 
Aristotle had strong objections to the 
more violent exertions of the gymnasium 
during early life, as he considered them 
injurious to the growth of the body, and 
to the future strength of the adult. In 
proof of this he adduces the conclusive 
£ict, that, in the long list of Olympic vic- 
tors, only two, or, at most, three in- 
stances had occurred in which the same 
person had proved victor in youth and in 
manhood. Premature training and over- 
exertion he, therefore, regarded at inju- 
rious to the constitution. 

" Not only the theory of pamting, but 
also a. certain skill in handling the pencil, 
was to be acquired. AristoUe regarded 
this elegant art as peculiarly conducing 
to create a habit of order and arrange- 
ment, and to impress the mind with a 
feeling of the beautiful. 

'* Music both in theory and practice^ 
vocal and instrumental, was considered 
by him as a necessary part of education, 
on account of the soothing and puri^ring 
effects of simple melodies, and because 
men, wearied with more serious pursuitsi 
require an elegant and innocent recrea- 
tion. By way of illustration, he adds that 
music is to the man what the rattle is to 
the child. Such were the studies that 
occupied the attention of the youthful 
Alexander between the seventh and 
fourteenth year of his age. When he 
was in his eleventh year, Demosthenes, 
iEschines, and eight other leading Athe- 
nians, visited his father's court as ambas- 
sadors, and Philip was so proud of the 
proficiency of his son, that he ventured 
to exhibit him before these arbiters of 
taste. The young prince gave specimene 
of his skill in playing on the harp, in de- 
clamation, and in redting m 
dialogue with one of hif yoathfiil 4 
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nions. But if we can beKe?e ^schinef, 
Demosthenes was particularly severe on 
the false accents and Dorian intonations 
of the noble boy. 

" In bis fifteenth year he was placed 
under the immediate tuition of the great 
philosopher, according to whose advice I 
have supposed his earlier education to 
have been conducted. In the year B. C. 
342, Aristotle joined his illustrious pupil, 
and did not finally quit him until he pass- 
ed over into Asia. 

'* The master was worthy of his pupil, 
and the pupil of his master. The mental 
stores of Aristotle were vast, and all ar- 
ranged with admirable accuracy and judg- 
ment His style of speaking and writing 
pure, clear, and precise ; and his industry 
In accumulating particular facts, only 
equalled by his sagacity in drawing ge- 
neral inferences. Alexander was gifUd 
with great quickness of apprehension, an 
insatiable desire of knowledge, and an 
ambition not to be satisfied with the se- 
cond place in any pursuit. 

** Such a pupil under such a master 
must soon have acquired a su|^ient 
knowledge of those branches described 
before, as occupying the middle period 
of education. He would then enter on 
the final course intended for the comple- 
tion of his literary studies. This com^ 
prehended what Aristotle calls Matheses, 
and included the branches of human 
learning arranged at present under the 
general term mathematics. To these, as 
far as they could be scientifically treated, 
were added moral philosophy, logic, rhe- 
toric, the art of poetry, the theory of po- 
litical government, and the more evident 
principles of natural philosophy. On 
these subjects we still possess treatises 
written by Aristotle, in the first place 
most probably for the use of his pupil, 
and afterwards published for the public 
benefit. 

n m m m 

** But the great object of Aristotle was 
to render his pupil an accomplished 
statesman, and to qualify him to govern 
with wisdom, firmness, and justice, the 
great empire destined to be inherited and 
acquired by him. It was his province to 
impress deeply upon his mind the truths 
of moral philosophy, to habituate him to 
practise its precepts, to store his mind 
with historical facts, to teach him how to 
draw useful inferences from them, and to 
explain the means best calculated to pro- 
mote the improvement and increase the 
atability of empires. 

** It U difficult to say tHiat were the 
religious opinions inculcated by Aristotle 
on his pupil'a mind. In their effects 
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they were decided and tolerant We 
may therefore conclude that they were 
the same as are expressed by Aristotle, 
who maintained the universality of the 
Deity, and the manifestation of his power 
and will under various forms in mious 
countries. 

'* As in modem, so in ancient times, 
great differences of opinion prevailed on 
the subject of education. Some directed 
their attention principally to the conduct 
of the intellect, others to the formation 
of moral feelings and habits, and a third 
party appeared more anxious to improve 
the carriage and strengthen the body by 
healthful exercise than to enlighten the 
mhid. Aristotle's pbm was to unite the 
three systems, and to make them co- 
operate in the formation of the perfect 
character, called in Greek, the MX«f mi 
myaOot, In trttth, no talents can com- 
pensate for the want of moral worth; 
and good intentions, separated from ta- 
lents, often infiict the deepest injuries, 
while their possessor wbhes to confer 
the greatest benefits on mankind. Nor 
can it be doubted, that a sound constitu- 
tion, elegance of manner, and graceful- 
ness of person, are most useful auxiliaries 
in carrying into effect measures emana- 
ting from virtuous principles, and con- 
ducted by superior talents. 

*' It is not to be supposed that Aris- 
totle wished to instruct his pupil deeply 
in all the above-mentioned branches of 
education. He expressly states, that 
the liberally-educated man, or the perfect 
gentleman, should not be profoundly 
scientific, because a course of general 
knowledge, and what we call polite lite- 
rature, is more beneficial to the mind 
than a complete proficiency in one or 
more sciences ; a proficiency not to be 
acquired without a disproportionate sacri- 
fice of time and labour. 

** It was also one of Aristotle*s maximt 
that the education should vary according 
to the destination of the pupil in future 
life ; that is, supposing him to be a gen- 
tleman, whether he was to devote him- 
self to a lifie of action, or of contempla- 
tion. Whether he was to engage in the 
busy scenes of the world, and plunge 
amidst the contentions and struggles of 
political warfare, or to live apart from 
active life in philosophic eojojrments 
and contemplative retirement Although 
the philosopher gave the preference to 
the latter mode of living, he well knew 
that his pupil must be prepared for the 
former; for the throne of Macedonia 
could not be reta'med by a monarch de- 
voted to elegant ease, literacy pursuits, 
and refined ei^oymenU. The mxcceMor 
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of Philip ought to possess the power of 
reasoning accurately, acting decisively, 
and expressing his ideas with perspicuity, 
elegance, and energy.'* 

The geography and chronology of 
Alexander's campaigns have received 
a flood of new light from Mr Wil- 
liams's labours^ and the whole atory is 
told in a manner alike calculated to 
gratify the cariosity and stimulate the 
reflection of the youthful reader. 

We, who now hold the pen, do not 
pretend to be deeply skilled in the 
mysteries of the fine arts— -although 
we have long been numbered among 
the members of the Athenian Dilettan- 
ti. We shall not, therefore, enter upon 
any account of No. IV. of the Family 
Library, which is the first volume of 
" Lives of the British Painters, Sculp* 
tors, and Architects," (to be completed 
in three volumes,) by Allan Cunning- 
ham. All that we can answer for is, 
that the biographies included in this 
first volume are very interesting read- 
ing — the result apparently of much di- 
ligence^abounding certainly in mas- 
culine views and opinions, shrewd, 
terse common sense, and last, not least 
to our taste, in quiet graphic humour. 
The poet peeps out, as is fair and 
proper, here and there; but, on the 
whole, the style presents, in its sub- 
dued and compact simplicity, a stri- 
king and laudable contrast to the so 
often prolix and over-adorned prose 
of Mr Cunningham's romances. He 
rosy depend upon it that he has hit 
the right key here ; and we eamesUy 
recommend to him, in the prosecution 
of his task, to act on the advice which 
Dr Johnson once bestowed on a young 
Cantabrigian author, who had sub- 
mitted a MS. to his inspection : '* Read 
your book carefully over a month or 
two hence," quoth the Doctor, ^' and 
whenever you come to a passage which 
strikes you as particularly fine, score 
it out" The steel engravings of Ho- 
garth and Reynolds in this volume 
are exquisitely beautiful, and them- 
selves well worth the five shillings it 
costs. As for the woodcuts, we can 
only express our humble suroidon, 
that that of " the Harlot's Progress," 
Scene If., which ought not to have been 
given for another reason, is the onlv 
one which reflects any sort of credit 
on the artist Mere outlines on steel 
would cost less, and be far more satis- 
ftctory, than such attempts to convey 
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the effect of finished paintings by the 
tools of the box* cutter. 

We come now to the fifth Number 
of this collection— the last that has 
been put forth — and we think the best 
—being the first volume of " The 
History of the Jews," (to be comple- 
ted in three volumes,) by the Rev. H. 
H. Milman. This is by far the most 
important subject which has as yet 
been opened in the Family Library— 
and the editors have been most fortu« 
nate in engaging on it the pen of a 
scholar, both classical and scriptural, 
and so elegant and powerful a writer, 
as the Poetry Professor. We shall not 
pretend to criticise in detail a work, 
of which only one-third part is before 
us ; but we hazard nothing in saying, 
that high as Mr Milman's reputation 
has for some years been, it will at 
once be more than doubled by this 
volume. An est celare ar^em— and 
rarely has profound research been dis- 
guised under a more charming appear- 
ance#f easy and rapid eloquence. Sub« 
jects famiUar to us from infancy are 
treated so as to possess all the interest 
of novelty— questions, which have ex- 
ercised the wits of controversialists 
through a long succession of ages, are 
presented with a simplicity and clear- 
ness calculated to captivate the young- 
est reader — the whole narrative find- 
ing space for the richest detail, and 
yet condensed into most pregnant bre- 
vity, breathes at once the warm ima- 
gination of a poet, the piety of a ripe 
and sober divine, and the expansive 
liberality of a philosophical under- 
standing. Few theological works of 
this order (if it be completed as it is 
begun) have appeared either in ours 
or in any other language. To the 
Christian reader of every age and sex 
—and we may add of every sect — ^it 
will be a source of the purest delight^ 
instruction, and comfort ; and of the 
infidels who open it merely that they 
may not remain in ignorance of a work 
placed by p;eneral consent in the rank 
of an £n^h classic, is there not every 
reason tonope that many will lay it 
down in a far difiTerent mood ? 

This first volume brings down the 
history of the Hebrew people to the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebucbad- 
nessar, in the year before Christ 587. 
The second volume, we presume, in- 
cludes the period between that cala- 
mity and t&e final catastrophe of the 
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Holy City under Titus ; the third, the 
history of the dispersion to the present 
time. A subject so pr^nant witn eyery 
element of interest, the world could 
not produce — and Mgh ind^ will be 
the reward of this writer, if he be 
spared to the completion of the task. 

" The Jews," he says, •« without refer- 
ence to their religious belief, are among 
the most remarkable people in the annals 
of mankind. Sprung from one stock, 
they pass the infancy of their nation in a 
state of servitude in a foreign country, 
where, nevertheless, they increase so ra- 
pidly, as to appear on a sudden the fierce 
and irresistible conquerors of their native 
valleys in Palestine. There they settle 
down under a form of government and code 
of laws totally unlike those of any other 
rude or civilised community. They sustain 
along and doubtful conflict, sometimes 
enslaved, sometimes victorious, with the 
neighbouring tribes. At length, united un- 
der one monarchy, they gradually rise to 
the rank of a powerful, opulent, and com- 
mercial people. Subsequently weakened 
by internal discord, they are overwhelmed 
by the vast monardiies which arose on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and transplanted 
into a foreign region. They are partially 
restored, by the generosity or policy of the 
Eastern sovereigns, to their native land. 
They are engaged in wars of the most ro> 
mantic gallantry, in assertion of their in- 
dependence, against the Syro-Grecian 
successors of Alexander. Under Herod, 
they rise to a second era of splendour, as 
a dependent kingdom of Rome : finally, 
they make the last desperate resistance 
to the universal dominion of the Caesars. 
Scattered from that period over the face 
of the earth— hated, scorned, and oppress- 
ed, they subsist, a numerous and often a 
thriving people ; and in all the changes 
of manners and opinions retain their an- 
cient institutions, their national charac- 
ter, and their indelible hope of restoration 
to grandeur and happiness in their native 
land. Thus the history of this, perhaps 
the only unmingled race, which can boast 
of high antiquity, leads us through every 
gradation of society, and brings us Into 
contact with almost every nation which 
commands our interest in the ancient 
world; the migratory pastoral population 
of Asia; Egypt, the mysterious parent 
of arts, science, and legislation ; the Ara- 
bian Desert ; the Hebrew theocracy un- 
der the form of a federative agricultural 
republic, their kingdom powerful in war 
and splendid in peace; Babylon, in its 
magnificence and downfall ; Grecian arts 
and luxury endeavouring to force an un- 
natural refinement within the pale of the 
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rigid Mosaic institutions; Roman arms 
waging an exterminating war with the 
independence even of the smallest states ; 
it descends, at length, to all the changes 
in the social state of the modem Euro* 
pean and Asiatic nations. 

" The religious history of this people 
is no less singular. In the narrow slip 
of land inhabited by their tribes, the wor- 
ship of one Almighty Creator of the Unt- 
verse subsisted, as in its only sanctuary. 
In every stage of society, under the pas- 
toral tent of Abraham, and in the sump- 
tuous temple of Solomon, the same creed 
maintains its inviolable simplicity. Du- 
ring their long intercourse with foreign 
nations in Egypt and Babylon, though 
the primitive habits and character of the 
Hebrew nation were greatly modified, 
and perhaps some theological notions en- 
grafted on their original tenets, this pri- 
mary distinction still remains ; after se- 
. veral periods of almost total apostasy, it 
revives in all Its vigour. Nor is this 
merely a sublime speculative tenet,— it is 
the basis of their civil constitution, and 
their national character. As there is but 
one Almighty God, so there is but one 
people under bis especial protection, the 
descendants of Abraham. Hence their 
civil and religious history are inseparable. 
The God of the chosen people Is their 
temporal as well as spbitual sovereign ; 
he is not merely their legislator, but also 
the administrator of their lawst Their 
land is his gift, held from him, as firom a 
feudal liege-lord, on certain conditionSi 
He is their leader in war, their counsel- 
lor In peace. Their happiness or adver- 
sity, national as well as individual, de- 
pends solely and immediately on their 
maintenance or neglect of the divine In- 
stitution". Such was the common po- 
pular religion of the Jews, as it appears 
In all their records. In theur law, their 
history, their poetry, and their moral 
philosophy. Hence, to the mere specu- 
lative enquirer, the study of the humsn 
race presents no phenomenon so singular 
as the character of this extraordinary peo- 
ple ; to the Christian, no chapter in the 
history of mankind can be more instruct- 
ive or Important, than that which con- 
tains the rise, progress, and downfkll of 
his religious ancestors.*' 

We must gratify our readers with 
some larger specimens of this masterly 
work ; but it is no easy matter to se« 
lect where any one chapter would be 
sufficiently acceptable. Perhaps we 
need not look farther than the follow* 
ing general reflections on the state of 
society described in the Patriarchal 
history. 
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^ Mankind appears in its intaey, gr». 
dually extending its occupancj OTer re- 
gions, either entirely unappropricted, or 
as yet so recently and thinly peopled, as 
to admit, without resistance, the nevr 
swarms of settlers, which seem to spread 
from the birthplace of the human race, 
the phiins of Central Asia. They are 
peaceful pastoral nomads, travelling on 
their camels, the ass the only other beast 
of burden ; the horse appears to have 
been unknown— fortunately, perhaps, for 
themselves and their neighbours — for the 
possession of that animal seems fatal to 
habits of peace. The nomads, who are 
horsemen, are almost always marauders. 
The power of sweeping rapidly over a 
wide district, and retreating as speedily, 
offers irresistible temptation to a people 
of roaming and unsettled habits. But 
the unenterprising shepherds, flrom whom 
the Hebrew tribe descended, move on- 
ward as their convenience or necessity 
require, or as richer pastures attract then: 
notice. Wherever they settle, they sink 
wells, and thus render unpeopled districts 
habitable. It is still more curious to ob- 
serve how the progress of improvement 
is incidentally betrayed in the summary 
account of the ancient record. Abraham 
finds no impediment to his settling where- 
ever fertile pastures invite him to pitch 
his camp. It is only a place of burial, in 
which he thinks of securing a proprietary 
right Jacob, on the contrary, purchases 
a field to pitch his tent When Abra- 
ham is exposed to famine, he appears to 
have had no means of supply but to go 
down himself to Egypt In the time of 
Jacob, a regular traffic in com existed 
between the two countries, and caravan- 
saries were established on the way. Tra- 
dmg caravans had likewise begun to tra- 
verse the Arabian deserts, with the spices 
and other 'products of the East, and with 
slaves, which they imported into Egypt 
Among the simpler nomads of Mesopo^ 
tamia, wages in money were unknown ; 
among the richer Phoenician tribes, gold 
and silver were already current It has 
been the opinion of some learned men 
that Abraham paid the money for his bar- 
gain by weight, Jacob in pieces, rudely 
coined or stamped. When Abndiam re- 
ceives the celestial strangers, with true 
Arabian hospitality he kills the calf with 
his own hands, but has nothing more ge- 
nerous to offer than the Scythian beve- 
rage of milk; yet the more civilized na- 
tive tribes seem, by the offering of Mel- 
cbisedek, to have had wine at their com- 
mand. Isaac, become more wealthy, and 
having commenced the tillage of the soil, 
had acquired a taste for savoury meati^ 
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and had wine for his ordhiaiy use. The 
tillage of Isaac bespeaks the richness of 
a virgin soil, as yet unbroken by the 
plough—it returned an hundred for one. 
These primitive societies were constitu- 
ted in the most simple and inartificial 
manner. The parental authority, and 
that of the head of the tribe, was su- 
preme and without appeal*-£sau so for 
respects even his blind and feeble father, 
as to postpone the gratification of his re- 
venge till the death of Jacob. Afterwardi 
the brothers who conspire against Joseph, 
though some of them had already dipped 
their bands in blood, dare not perpetrate 
their crime openly. When they return 
from Egypt to fetch Benjamin, in order 
to redeem one of their company, left in 
apparent danger of his life, they are obli- 
ged to obtain the consent of Jacob, and 
do not think of carrying him off by force. 
Reuben, indeed, leaves his own sons as 
hostages, under an express covenant that 
they are to be put to death if he does not 
bring Benjamin back. The father seems 
to have possessed the power of transfer- 
ring the right of primogeniture to a young, 
er son. This was perhapa the effect of 
Isaac's blessing; Jacob seems to have 
done the same, and disinherited the three 
elder sons of Leah. The desire of off- 
spring, and the pride of becoming the 
ancestor of a great people, with the at- 
tendant disgrace of barrenness, however 
in some degree eommon to human na- 
ture, and not unknown in thickly-peo- 
pled countries, yet as the one predomi- 
nant and absorbing passion (for such it is 
in the patriarchal history) belongs more 
properly to a period, when the earth still 
offered ample room for each tribe to ex- 
tend its boundaries without encroaching 
on the possessions of its neighbour. 

" These incidents, in themselves tri- 
fling, are not without interest, both as 
illustrative of human manners, and as 
tending to shew that the record from 
which they are drawn was itself derived 
from contemporary traditions, which it 
has represented with scrupulous fidelity. 
Even the characters of the different per- 
sonages are singuUrly in unison with the 
state of society described. There is the 
hunter, the migratory herdsman, and tlie 
incipient husbandman. The quiet and 
easy Isaac adapts himself to the more 
fixed and sedentary occupation of tillage. 
Esau the hunter is reckless, daring, and 
improvident Jacob the herdsman, cau- 
tious, observant, subtle, and timid. Esau 
excels in one great virtue of uncivilised 
life, bravery; Jacob in another which is 
not less highly appreciated, craft, 
in Abraham we do not find Hwta " 
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lofty seme of Teraeity which distingaiihet 
a state of soeietj where the point of ho- 
nour has acqnhred great infloenee. It ii 
singular that this accurate delineation of 
primitive manners, and the discrimina* 
tion of individual character in each sue* 
cessive patriarch, with all the imperfect 
tions and vices, as well of the social 
state as of the particular disposition, al- 
though so conclusive an evidence to the 
honesty of the narrative, has caused the 
greatest perplexity to many pious minds, 
and as great triumph to the adversaries 
of revealed religion. The object of this 
work is strictly historical, not theologi- 
cal ; yet a few observations may be ven- 
tured on this point, considering its im- 
portant bearing on the manner in which 
Jewish history ought to be written and 
read. Some will not read the most an- 
dent and curious history in the world, 
because it is in the Bible; others read it 
in the Bible with a kind of pious awe, 
which prevents them from comprehend- 
ing its real spirit The latter look on 
the distinguished characters in the Mo- 
saic annals as a kind of sacred beings, 
scarcely allied to human nature. Their 
intercourse with the Divinity invests 
them with a mysterious sanctity, which 
is expected to extend to all their actions. 
Hence, when they find the same passions 
at work, the ordinary feelings and vices 
of human nature prevalent both among 
the ancestors of the chosen people, and 
the chosen people themselves, they are 
confounded and distressed. Writers un- 
friendly to revealed religion, starting with 
the same notion, that the Mosaic narra- 
tive is uniformly exemplary, not histori- 
cal, have enlarged with malicious triumph 
on the delinquencies of the patriarchs 
and their descendants. Perplexity and 
triumph surely equally groundless I Had 
the avowed design of the intercourse of 
Ood with the patriarchs been their own 
unimpeachable perfection; had that of 
the Jewish poli^ been the establishment 
of a divine Utopia, advanced to prema- 
ture civilisation, and overleaping at once 
those centuries of slow improvement, 
through which the rest of mankind were 
to pass, then it might have been difficult 
to give a reasonable account of the ma- 
nifest failure* So hr from this being 
the case, an ulterior purpose is evident 
throughout. The patriarchs and their 
descendants are the depositories of cer* 
tain great religious truths, the unity, om- 
nipotence, and providence of God, not 
solely for their own use and advantage, 
but as conservators for the future uni« 
versal benefit of mankind. Hence, pro- 
vided the great end, the pretervatioQ of 
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those troths, was eventually obtained, 
human affiurs took their ordinary course ; 
the common passions and motives of 
mankind were left in undisturbed opera- 
tion. Superior in one respect alone, the 
ancestors of the Jews, and the Jewa 
themselves, were not beyond their age or 
country, in acquirements, in knowledge, 
or even in morals; as far as morals arc 
modified by usage and opinion. They 
were polygamists, like the rest of the 
Eastern world ; they acquired the virtues 
and the vices of each state of society 
through which they passed. Higher and 
purer notions of the Deity, though they 
tend to promote and improve, by no 
means necessarily enforce moral perfec- 
tion ; their influence will be regulated by 
the social state of the age in which they 
are promulgated, and the bias of the in- 
dividual chamcter to which they are ad- 
dressed. 'Neither the actual interposition 
of the Almighty in favour of an individual 
or nation, nor his employment of them 
as instruments for certain important pur- 
poses, stamps the seal of divine approba- 
tion on all their actions ; in some cases, 
at in the deception practised by Jacob 
on his fiither, the worst part of their cha- 
racter manifestly contributes to the pur- 
pose of Ood : still the nature of the ac- 
tion is not altered; it is to be judged by 
its motive, not by its undesigned conse- 
quence. Allowance, therefore, being al- 
ways made for their age and social state, 
the patriarchs, kings, and other Hebrew 
worthies, are amenable to the same ver- 
dict which would be passed on the emi- 
nent men of Greece or Rome. Except- 
ing where they act under the express 
commandment of God, they have no ex- 
emption from the judgment of posterity; 
and on the same principle, while God is 
on the scene, the historian will write 
with caution and reverence ; while man, 
with freedom, justice, and impartiality.** 
We shaU conclude with quoting a coii« 
•iderable part of the chapter which Mr 
Milman devotes to the institutions of 
the chosen race, religious and political, 
as finally established at the momentous 
epoch, " when the tall and sumptuous 
pavilion rose in the midst of the coarse 
and lowly tents of the people, and 
their God seemed immediately to take 
possession of the structure devoted to 
nis honour— when the cloud for the 
first time rested visibly on the taber« 
nacle." After describing at some 
length the efffecte of the broad line 
of demarcation drawn between the 
worshippers of the one true God, as 
fuc^ana dieirpolytheisticneighboursy 
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and the severe rites by which this ra* 
di(^ distinction was, on certain occa« 
sions, enforced^ Mr Milman proceeds 
to observe, that nevertheless " a rude 
and uncivilized horde," which words 
are certainly well applied to the mul« 
titude whom Moses guided, were not 
expected to attain that pure and exalt- 
ed spirituality of religion which has 
never been known except among an 
enlightened and reasoning people. 

** Their new religion,*' says our author, 
" ministered continual excitement A 
splendid ceremonial dazzled their senses, 
perpetual sacrifices enlivened their faith, 
frequent commemorative festivals not 
merely let loose their gay and joyous spirits, 
but reminded them of all thesurprisingand 
marvellous events of their national history. 
From some of their prepossessions and 
habits they were estraoged by degrees, 
not rent with unnecessary violence. Tiie 
tabernacle preserved the form of the more 
solid and gigantic structures of Egypt ; 
their priesthood were attired in dresses as 
costly, in many respects similar; their 
ablutions were as frequent ; the exclusion 
of the daylight probably originated in sub« 
terranean temples hewn out of the solid 
rock, like those of Ipsambul and the cave 
temples of India; the use of incense seems 
to have been common in every kind of re- 
ligious worship. Above all, tlie great 
universal rite of sacrifice was regulated 
with the utmost precision. It is unne- 
cessary to enter into all these minute par- 
ticulars, still less into the remote and 
typical meaning of the Jewish sacrificial 
law. Suffice it to say, that sacrifices were 
either national or individual. Every 
morning and every evening the smoke 
from the great brazen altar of burnt of- 
ferings ascended in the name of the whole 
people— on the Sabbath, two animals in- 
stead of one were slain. From particu- 
lar sacrifices or offerings, no one, not even 
the poorest, was excluded. A regular 
scale of oblations was made, and the altar 
of the common God of Israel rejected 
not the small measure of flour which the 
meanest might offer. The sacrifices were 
partly propitiatory, that is, voluntary acts 
of reverence, in order to secure the fa- 
vour of God to the devout worshipper : 
partly eucharistic, or expressive of grati- 
tude for the divine blessings. Of thb na- 
ture were the first fruits. The Israelite 
might not reap the abundant harvest, with 
which God blessed his fertile fields, or 
gather in the vintage, which empurpled 
the rocky hill-side, without first making 
an oblation of thanksgiving to the graci- 
ous Being, who had placed him in the 
land flowing with milk and honey. Last- 
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ly, they were piaeular or expiatory ; every 
sin either of the nation or the individual 
whether a sin committed in ignorance, or 
from wilful guilt, bad its appointed atone- 
ment; and on the performance of this 
condition the priest had the power of de- 
claring the offender free from the punish- 
ment due to bis crime. One day in the 
year, the tenth day of the seventh month, 
was set apart for the solemn rite of na- 
tional expiation. First a bullock was to 
be slain, and the blood sprinkled, not only 
in the customary places, but within the 
Holy of Holies itself. Then two goats 
were to be chosen, lots cast upon them ; 
the one that was assigned to the Lord 
was to be sacrificed ; the other, on whose 
head the sins of the whole people were 
heaped by the imprecation of the high 
priest, was taken beyond the camp and 
sent into the desert to Azazel, the spirit 
of evil, to whom Hebrew belief assigned 
the waste and howling wilderness as his 
earthly dwelling. An awful example con- 
firmed the unalterable authority of the 
sacrificial ritual. At the first great sacri- 
fice, after the consecration of the priest- 
hood, on the renewal of the national cove- 
nant with the Deity, fire flashed down from 
heaven and consumed the burnt-offerings. 
But Xadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, 
kindled their censers with fire, obtained 
from soine less pure and hallowed source ; 
and, having thus acted without command, t 
were strudc dead for their offence. \ 

" The ordinary festivals of the Jewish"^*^ 
nation were of a gayer and more cheerful 
character. Every seventh day was the 
Sabbath: labour ceased throyghout the 
whole land, the slave and the stranger, 
even the beast of labour or burden, were 
permitted to enjoy the period of ease and 
recreation : while the double sanction, 
on which the observance of the day rest- 
ed, reminded every faithful Israelite of his 
God, under his twofold character of Crea- 
tor and Deliverer. All creation should 
rest, because on that day the Creator rest- 
ed ; Israel more particularly, because on 
that day they rested from their bondage in 
Egypt. In later times, as well as a day 
of grateful recollection, it became one of 
public instruction in the principles of the 
law, and of social equality among all classes. 
Rich and poor, young and old, master and 
slave, met before the gate of the city, and 
indulged in innocent mirth, or in the plea- 
sures of friendly intercourse. 

'* The new moon of the seventh month 
was appointed as the Feast of Trumpets ; 
it was in fact the beginning of the old He- 
brew, and remained that of the civil year. 
The new moon, or the first day of the 
lunar month, was not commanded by po- 
sitive precept, but recognized as a festival 
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of established asag^e. Bat if rhose week. 
]y or moritbij meetings contributed to the 
maintenance of the religion, and to tbe 
cbeerfalness and kindly brotherhood 
among the aeporate communities, the 
three great national festivals advanced 
those important ends in a far higher de- 
gree. Three times a-year all the tribes 
assembled wherever the tabernacle of 
God was fixed; all the roalee, for the 
legislator carefully guarded against any 
dangers which might arise from a pro- 
miscuous assemblage of both sexes ; be- 
tides that the women were ill qualified 
to bear the fatigue of journeys from the 
remote parts of the land, and the house- 
bold offices were not to be neglected. 
This regulation was a master-stroke of 
policy, to preserve the bond of union in- 
dissoluble among the twelve federal re- 
publics, which formed the early state. Its 
importance may be estimated from the 
single fact, that, on the revolt of the ten 
tribes, Jeroboam did not consider his 
throne secure as long as the whole people 
assembled at the capital ; and appointed 
Ban and Bethel, where be set up his 
emblematic calves, as the places of reli- 
gious union for his own subjects. The 
first 'and greatest of these festivals, the 
P^MSover, or rather the first full moon after 
the commencement of the religious year, 
was as it were the birthday of the nation, 
the day of their deliverance from Egypt, 
'When the angel of deatli passed over their 
dwellings. The festival lasted seven days, 
and every ceremony recalled the awful 
scene of their deliverance. On the first 
evening they Usted the bitter herb, em- 
blematic of the bitterness of slavery : they 
partook of the sacrifice, with their loins 
^rded, as ready for their flight : they ate 
t)n1y unleavened bread, the bread ofsla- 
very, prepared in the hurry and confn- 
tion of their departure. During the fifty 
days, which elapsed after the Passover, 
the harvest was gathered in, and the Pen- 
tecost^ the national harvest home, sum- 
moned the people to commemorate the 
delivery of the law and the formation of 
the covenant, by which they became the 
tenants of the luxuriant soil, the abun- 
dance of which they had been storing up. 
The gladness was to be as general as the 
blessing. Thou skalt rgoice before the Lord 
thy God, ihou and thy non, and thy daughter, 
and thy man tervantt and thy maid servant, 
and the Lemte that is mlhin thy gates* and 
the Uranger, and the JatherUss, and the fd- 
dow. The third of these feasts, that of 
tabernacles, took place in autumn, at the 
end of the vintage, in all southern cli- 
mates the great time of rejoicing and mer- 
riment. Ifmore exquisite music and more 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLVII. 
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graceful dances accompanied the gather 
ing in of the grapes on the banks of the 
Cephisus ; the tabret, the viol, and the 
harp, which sounded among the vineyards 
of Heshbon and Eleale, were not want- 
ing in sweetness and gaiety ; and instead 
of the frantic riot of satyrs and bacchanals, 
the rejoicing was chastened by the solemn 
religious recollections with which it was 
associated, in a manner remarkably pies- 
sing and picturesque. The branches of 
trees were woven together In rude imi- 
tation of the tents in which the Israelites 
dwelt in the desert, and within these 
green bowers the whole people passed 
the week of festivity. Tet however ad- 
mirably calculated these periodkral so- 
lemnities for the maintenance of religion 
and national unity, they were better 
adapted for the inhabitants of one of the 
oases in the desert, or a lonely island in 
the midst of the ocean, than a nation 
environed on all sides by waHike> enter* 
prising, and inveterate enemies. Ateaeb 
t>f these festivals, the firontiers were un* 
guarded, the garrisons deserted, the coun- 
try left entirely open to the sudden in- 
road of the neighbouring tribes. This 
was not unforeseen by the lawgiver, but 
how was it provided against? by an as- 
surance of divine protection^ which was 
to repress all the hostility and ambition 
of their adversaries. IwUl cast out the 
nations before thee, and enlarge thy border t 
neither shall any man desire thy land when 
thou shalt go up to appear before the Lorii 
three times in every year. The sabbatle 
year was another remarkable instance df 
departure from every rule of political wis- 
dom, in reliance on divine Providence. 
The whole land was to lie fallow, the 
whole people was given up to legalized 
idleness. All danger of famine was to be 
prevented by the supernaturally abundarit 
harvest of the sixth year; but it is eveii 
more remarkable, that serious evils did 
not ensue from this check on the nations! 
industry. At the end of seven periods of 
seven years, for that number ran through 
the whole of the Hebrew institutions, the 
jubilee was appointed. All the estates 
were to revert to their original owners, 
all burdens and alienations ceased, and 
the whole land returned to the same statto 
in which it stood at the first partition. A 
singulsr Agrarian law, which maintained 
the general equality, and effectually pre- 
vented the accumulation of large masses 
of property in one fomily, to the danger 
of the national independence, and the 
establishment of a great landed oligarchy. 
'* Such was the religious constitution 
of the Hebrew nation. But if the law- 
giver, educated in all the wisdom of th« 
2s 
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Egyptians, departed most widdy from the 
•pirit of JBgyptian polytheism in the fun- 
damental principle of his religious instil 
totes, the political basis of his state was 
not less opposite to that established in 
the kingdkMa of the Pharaohs. The firs^ 
and ccttainly the most sucoesaful legisl«»> 
tar of antiquity, who assumed the weU 
fare of the whole community |m the end 
of his constitution, Moses annihilated at 
once the artificial and tyrannical distinc- 
tion of castes, and established political 
equality as the fundamental principle ojf 
the state. The whole nation was one 
great caste^ that of husbandmen cultiva* 
ting their own property. Even the sin- 
gle privileged class, that of licvi, stood on 
m totally diflerent footing from the sacerw 
dotal aristocracy of Egypt. With a wise 
originality, Moses retained all that was 
really nseful, and indeed, under the cir» 
cwsstances of the age and people, abso- 
lutely necessaiy, in a priestly order, and 
rejected all that might endanger the liber- 
ties of the people, through their exorbi- 
tant wealth or power. In a constitutioi^ 
founded on a religious basis, sacred func- 
tionaries set apart from the mass of the 
people were mdispensable ; where the 
9tM was governed by a written law, ml- 
jaute and multifarious in its provisions^ 
conservators and occasional expositors of 
the law were eqi^iUy requisite ; a people 
at first engaged in ferocious warfare, 9^ 
terwards engrossed by agricultural labonrs, 
without an exempt onier, which should 
devote itself to higher and more intellec- 
tual studies, would soon have degenerated 
into ignorance and barbarism. Besidea 
the officiating priesthood, the Levitical 
clasf fiinuriied the greater number of the 
judges, the scribes, the genealogists and 
registers of the tribes, the keepers of the 
records, the geometricians, the yuperin- 
tendenu of weights and measures; ^nd 
Michaelis thinks, from the judgment in 
cases of leprosy being assigned to theoi, 
the physicians. Their influence depend- 
ed rather on their civil than their ecde- 
aiastical functional They were not, strict- 
ly spewing, religions teachers ; they weris 
hound to read the w^ole law once in s^- 
ven years be^re the people ; bat in et^r 
respects their priestly duties consisted 
only in attendance in the tabernsde o^ 
the temple in their appointed courses* 
There were no private religious rites in 
which they were called on to officiate* 
Circumcision was performed without the^ 
presence, marriage wi^ a civil contract, 
.from funerals they were interdicted. They 
were not mingled up with the body of 
the people ; they dwelt in their own sepa- 
rate cities. Their wealth was ample, but 
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not enormous. Instead of the portion fn 
the conquered land, to which they had i| 
claim, as one of the twelve tribes, a tentl^ 
of the whole produce wesassigned for th«r 
mfintenanoe, with forty-eight cities, sitwu 
ted in different parts of the territory, and a 
small domain surrounding each. These 
were the possessions of the whole tribe of 
Levi The officiating priesthood received 
other contributions, portions of the sacri- 
fices, the redemption of the first bom, the 
first fruits, and every thing devoted by 
vow ; yet most of these last were probiu 
bly laid up in the public religious treasury, 
and defrayed the expenses of the rich and 
costly worship, the repair and ornament 
of the tabemade, the vestments of the 
priests, the public sacrifices, the perpe- 
tual oil and incense. The half- shekel poll- 
tax was, we conceive, only once levied by 
Moses^and not established as a permanent 
tax till after the captivity. Such were thf 
station, the revenue, and the important 
duties assigned to his own tribe by the 
Hebrew legislator, a tribe, as one of the 
least numerous, most fitly chosen for these 
purposes. OathejdefiarturefronT Egypt, 
the first-born of each family were desig- 
nated for these sacred duties ; but the dif- 
ficulties and bconveniences which would 
have attended the collecting together the 
representatives of every tfunily into one 
class, the jealousies which might have 
arisen firom assigning so great a distinc- 
tion to primogeniture, and many other ob- 
vious objection^ shew that the substitu- 
tion of a single tribe was at once a more 
simple andamore effective measure* The 
superiority of Moses in all other respects 
to the pride of family, particularly where 
hereditary honours were so highly appre- 
ciated, is among the most remarkable fea- 
tures in his character. The example of 
Egypt, and of all the neighbouring na- 
tions, would have led him to establish an 
hereditary monarchy in his own line, con- 
nected and supported, as it might have 
been, by the sacerdotal order ; but though 
he B^de over the high- priesthood to urn 
descendants of his brother Aaron, bis own 
sons remained without distinction, and hie 
descendants sank into insignificance. 
While he anticipated the probability that 
his republic would assume hereafter a m^ 
narcbical form, he designated no perma- 
nent head of the state, either hereditary 
or elective. Joshua was appointed as mi- 
litary leader to achieve the conquest, and 
for this purpose succeeded to the su- 
preme authority. But God was the only 
king, the law his only vicegerent* 

'* Did Moses appoint a national senate ? 
if so, what was its duration, its constitu- 
tion, and its powers 7 No question in Jew- 
18 
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itk kistorf it more tbteure. At tkt de* 
Uvefy of the law on Monnt Sinai, Moset 
«•• atttndad by aeventy elders ; during a 
ndbeUion in the wilderaets (Naml>. zL) 
he etteblished a great council of the tame 
■amber. Thit latter the Jewith writen 
WTPfit to have been a permanent body, 
tnd from tbeace derive their great Saii> 
hedrim, which took to important a part 
is pobUe ailain after the eapttritj. But 
thia senate of seventy is not once distinct^ 
ly named in the whole intervening oowie 
of Hebrew history. Jothmk twice asteo- 



faf of eldersr heads of lamtfies, iad|pi% 
aid officers, who seem to have represent- 
ed all IsnieL On other occasions the 
tame tort of national oooncil teemi to 
have met in great emergencies. But 
iDoet probably neither the constitution, 
nor the powers^ nor the members of thia 
aitembly, were ttrictly limited. Motet YnomTnation, we know nothmg certain.' 
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the tiaie of the kiagt, were met^defiin. 
sive. The invaded tribe tummoned th» 
nation to itt atsittanee; no deliberation, 
was necessary ; the militia, that is, all who 
could bMr arras, were bound to march to 
the defence of their brethren. Such waa 
tho law : we shall see hereafter that the 
separate tribes did not always preserve* 
this dose union in their wars ; and, but. 
for the indissoluble bond of their religion, 
the confederacy was la perpetual danger 
of &Hing to pieces. 

** The judges or prefects, appointed ac- 
cording to the advice of Jethro, seem ta 
hMMgiven place to municipal administra-^ 
tortaftttlMrineachof thedties. The 
superior ednrtK— aad intelligence of the 
Levidcal order pointed them out as bett 
fitted for thete oflicet, which wei« asual-' 
ly intrusted, by general consent, to tWr 
charge. Of their numbers, or mode of 



left the internal government of the tribes 
at he found it. Each tribe bad itt ao* 
kaowledged arittocracy and acknowledged 
chieftain, and governed itt own affairt at 
a atpaiate republic The chieftain waa 
the hereditary head of the whole tribe, tho 
arittooia^ the headt of the different i^ 
■diiet; theae with the judget, and per« 
hape the thoterim, the icribet or genea^ 
logitts^ officert of great importance in each 
IrflMb conttitnted the provincial attembly. 
No doubt the national attembly contitted 
of delegatet from the provincial onet ; 
bat how they were appointed, and by 
whom, doet not appear, f n thort, hi the 
early agee oC the Hebrew nation, the pob- 
lie attemUiet were more like thoee of our 
Gennan aocettort, or a meeting of inde- 
pendent tepteor elant, where general re- 
tpect lor birth, age, or wisdom, detigna- 
ted thote who thould appear, and thota 
who thottld take a lead, than the tenate 
of a rtgular government, in which the 
light to a teat and to tnflirage it defined 
by positive law. The ratiication of all 
great pabUc decreee by the geaeral voice 
of the people (the oongregation), teemt 
iavariibly lo have been demanded, parti- 
calaily daring their encampment in the 
dtttrt. Thit was given, at hideed it 
oould aot well be otherwite, by acdama- 
lioB. Thus in the ancient Hebrew con- 
etItBlkm we find a rude cenveatioa of 
etiatetr proviadal pariiamentt, and popu- 
lar attembHet; but that their mectingt 
be of rare occurrence^ followed 
ithenataredtheeoMtitutton. The 
aetaed no legithiti^ power; in 
peaee,' aaleta on very extraordinary occa- 
tioa% they had no h u t iw ett tottaatact) 
Ihflfo wat no pablie reveaoe eacept that 
ol lhapt%iaiw tMatary; tbeic wai% til 



They held their tittingt, after the atual> 
Oriental cuttom, in the gatet of the citiet.. 

•* The people were all free, and, esEcept- . 
ing thit acknowledged eubordination ta 
the headt of their &railiet and of their 
tribes, entirely equal. Slavery, nnivertal 
in the ancient worid, wat reoognited bf 
the Motaic inttitotiont ; but of all tba 
ancient lawgivert. Motet alone endea- 
voured to mitigate itt evilt. Hitreguhu 
tiont alwayt remind the Itraelitetb that 
they themselves were formerly bond tlavea 
in Egypt* 1^* freeOwm Hebrew might 
be reduced to tlavery, either by hit owa 
consent, or in condemnation at an intol- 
vent debtor, or at a thief unable to maka 
restitution. In dther case he becama 
free at the end of seven years* service. 
If he refused to accept his maanmission,; 
he might remain in serritude. But \» 
prevent any fraodulent or oompolsory 
renuncittlon of thit right, the ceremonjp 
of recontigaing himself to bondage wma 
public; he appeared before the magit- 
tfate, hit ear wat bored, and he wat thus 
jodiciidly deliveied back to hit matter; 
but even thit tervitude expired at the 
Jubilee, when the freeJiom Hebrew re- 
turned into the pottettion oC his patri« 
monial estate. The tow expressly abhor- 
red the condemnation of an Israelite to 
perpetual servitude. As a punishment 
for debt, stovery, at least under iU miti. 
gated forao, may be considered as merci- 
fal to the sofftrer, and certainly mora 
advantageous to the creditor and to the 
public, than imprisonment. The Israel- 
ite sold to a stranger might at any time 
be ledeevied by his kindred on payuieat 
ol the value of the service that femaiaed 
dae. He who became a stove, being 
alnady . mairied, reeover^ the |reedo» 
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of hit wife ftnd femiljr at well at hit own ; 
he who married a fellow tlave, left her 
and her children at the property of bis 
master. The discharged slave was not 
to be cast forth upon society naked and 
destitute ; he was to be decently clothed, 
and liberally furnished * out of the flock, 
and out of the floor, and out of the wine* 
press.* 

'* A parent in extreme distress might 
tell his children ; if male, of course the 
slave recovered his freedom at the usual 
time — if female, the law took her under 
its especial protection. By a mitigation 
of the original statute, in ordinary cases, 
the regained her freedom at the end of 
the seven years. But if the master took 
her himself or gave her to his son, as an 
inferior wife, she was to receive the full 
conjugal rights of her station; if denied 
them, she recovered her freedom. If he 
did not marry her, she might be redeem- 
ed, but on no account was to be trafficked 
away into a foreign land. 

" After all, slavery is too harsh a term 
to apply to this temporary hiring, in 
which, though the master might inflict 
blows, he was amenable to justice if the 
slave died under his hands, or within two 
days, from the consequence of the beat- 
ing: if maimed or mutilated, the sUve 
recovered his freedom. The law went 
farther, and positively enjoined kindness 
and lenity : * Thou shait not rule over 
him with rigour, but thou shalt fear the 
Lord.' 

** Tlie condition of foreign slaves was 
lest favourable ; whether captivet taken 
in war, purchased, or bom in the fnmily, 
their servitude was perpetual. Tet they 
too partook of those indulgences which, 
in a spirit very different from that which 
bestowed on the wretched slaves in Rome 
the mock honours of their disorderly Sa» 
turnalia, the Jewish law secured for the 
slave, as well as for the poor, the orphau, 
the wkiow, and the stranger. The Sab- 
• bath was to them a day of rest ; on the 
three great festivals they partook of the 
banquets which were made on those oc- 
casions. All that grew spontaneously 
during the sabbatical year belonged to 
them, in common with the poor. Be- 
sides these special provisions, injunctions 
perpetually occur in the Mosaic code 
which enforce kindness, compassion, and 
charity, not merely towards the native 
poor, but to the stranger. Far from that 
jealous iuliospitality and hatred of man- 
kind of which the later Jews were not 
altogether unjustly accused, the stranger* 
unless a Canaanite, might become natu- 
ralised, or, if he reskled in the land with, 
out beiqg inoorpoiated with the people^ 
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he was not exdoded from the protection • 
of the law. He was invited to the public 
rejoicings ; he was to be a witness and* 
partaker in the bounties of the God who. 
blessed the land. 

** Such were the political divisiont^ 
among the Hebrew people, but over all 
classes alike the supreme and impartial- 
law exercised its vigilant superintendence. 
It took under its charge the morals, the> 
health, as well as the persons and the 
property, of the whole people. It enter- 
ed into the domestic circle, and regulated 
all the reciprocal dwiea of parent and 
child, husband and wife, as well as of 
ma$>ter and servant. Among the nomad 
tribes, from which the Hebrews descend- 
ed, the father was an arbitrary sovereign 
in his family, as under the Roman h&w* 
with the power of life and death. Moses,' 
while he maintained the dignity and sa- 
lutary control, limited the abuse, of the 
parental authority. From the earliest 
period tlie child wat under the proteetion 
of the law. Abortion and infanticide were 
not specifically forbidden, but unknown 
among the Jews. Josephus, appealing in 
honest pride to the practice of his coun- 
trymen, reproaches other nations with^ 
these cruelties. The father wat enjoined 
to instruct his children in all the raenoi^ 
rable events and sacred usages of the land. 
In extreme indigence, we have seen, the 
tale of the children at slaves was pennit- 
ted, but only in the tame cates, and un- 
der the same conditions, that the parent 
might tell himself, to escape starvation, 
and for a limited period. The fiuher had 
no power of disinheriting hit tons ; the 
first-bom received by law two portions^ 
the rest shared equally. On the other 
band, the Decalogue enforced obedience 
and respect to parents under the strong* 
est sanctions. To strike or to corse a 
parent, was a capital offence. On parrL 
cide, the law, as i^ like that of the Ro- 
mans, it refused to contemplate its possi- 
bility, preserved a sacred silence. Though 
the power of life and death was not left to 
the caprice or passion of the patent, the 
incorrigible son might be denounced be- 
fore the elders of the city, and, if convict-^ 
ed, suffered death. It is remarkable that 
the lather and mother were to concur in 
the accusation ; a most wise precaution 
where polygamy, the fmitful source of do- 
mestic dissension and jealousy, prevailed. 

** The chastity of females was guarded 
by ttatutet, which, however severe and 
crael according to modem notions, were 
wise and merciful in that state of society. 
Poems and Travels have Ismiliarised un 
with the horrible atrocitiet committed bgr 
the blind jealouty of Eattem hiitbanda^ 
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Bjr tobttitutiog a judicia] process for tb« 
wild and hurried justice of the offended 
pertj, the guilty suffered a death probablj 
less inhuman ; the innocent might escape. 
The con?icteid adulterer and adulteress 
Were stoned to death. £ven the incon- 
tinence of a female before marriage, if de- 
tected at the time of her nuptials, which 
was almost inevitable, underwent the 
same penalty with that of the adulteress. 
Where the case was not clear, the female 
suspected of infidelity might be summon- 
ed to a most awful ordeal She was to 
be acquitted or condemned by God him- 
self, whose actual interposition was pro- 
mised by his daring lawgiver. The wo- 
man was led forth from her own dwelling 
into the court of the Lord's house. In 
that solemn place she first made an offer- 
ing of execration ; not intreating mercy, 
but imprecating the divine vengeance, if 
■he should be guilty. The priest then 
took some of the holy water, and mingled 
it with some of the holy earth : as he 
placed the bowl of bitter ingredients in 
her hand, he took off the veil in which 
abe was accustomed to conceal herself 
Drorn the eyes of man, and left her expo- 
aed to the public gaze: her hair was 
kKMened, and the dreadful form of impre- 
cation recited. If innocent, the water was 
harmless ; if guilty, the Lord would make 
her a curse and an oath among the peo- 
ple : she was to be smitten at once with 
a horrid disease ; her Uugh was to rot, her 
hetty to tweiL To this adjuration of the 
great all-seeing God, the woman was to 
reply Amen^ Amem, A solemn pause en- 
sued, during which the priest wrote down 
all the corses, and washed them out again 
with the water. She was then to drink 
the water, if she dared ; but what guilty 
wooian, if she had courage to confront^ 
would have the command of countenance, 
the firmness and resolution to go through 
all this slow, searching, and terrific pro- 
cess, and finally expose herself to shame 
and agony far worse than death? No 
4ottbt cases where this trial was under- 
gone were rare ; yet the confidence of 
the legislator in the divine interference 
can hardly be questioned ; for had such 
an institution fiUlen into contempt by its 
fsilore in any one instance, his wholelaw 
and religion would have been shaken to 
its foundation. 

** Bfarriageswere contracted by parents 
in behalf of their children. A dowery or 
pnrehase-money was usually given by the 
bridegroom. Polygamy was permitted 
rather than encouraged ; the law did not 
directly interfere with the immemorial 
usage, but, by insisting on each wife or 
concnbint receiving her full conjugal 
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rights, prevented even the most wealthy 
from establishing those vast harems which 
are £stal to the happiness, and eventually 
to the population, of a country. The de- 
grees of relationship, between which mar- 
riage was forbidden, were defined with 
singular minuteness. The leading prin- 
ciple of these enactments was to prohi* 
bit marriage between those parties among 
whom, by the usage of their society, early 
and frequent intimacy was unavoidable, 
and might lead to abuse. 

*« Having thus secured the domestic 
happiness of his people, or at least mo- 
derated, as far as the times would allow, 
those lawless and inordinate passions 
which overbear the natural tenderness of 
domestic instinct and the attachment be- 
tween the sexes— guarded the fother from 
the disobedience of the son, the son from 
the capricious tyranny of the fisther— se- 
cured the wife from being the victim of 
every savage fit of jealousy, while he 
sternly repressed the crime of conjugal 
infidelity, the lawgiver proceeded, with 
the same care and discretion, to provide 
for the general health of the people. With 
this view he regulated their die^ enforced 
deanlhiess, took precautions against the 
most prevalent diseases, and left the rest, 
as he safely might, to the genial climate 
of the coimtry, the wholesome exercise 
of husbandry, and the cheerful relaxations 
aflRorded by the religion. The health of 
the people was a chie^ if not the only ob- 
ject of the dbtinction l>etween clean and 
unclean beasts, and the prohibition against 
eating the blood of any animaL All 
coarse, hard, and indigestible food ia 
doubly dangerous in warm climates. The 
general feeling of mankind has ordinarily 
abstained from most of the animals prtK 
scribed by the Mosaic law, excepting some- 
times the camel, the hare, and the swine. 
The flesh of the camel is vapid and heavy ; 
the wholesomeness of the hare is question- 
ed by Hippocrates ; that of the swine in 
southern countries tends to produce cu- 
taneous mahMlies, the diseases to which 
the Jews were peculiarly liable ; besides 
that the animal, being usually left in the 
East to iu own filthy habits, is not mere- 
ly unwholesome, but disgusting; it is the 
scavenger of the towns. Of the birds, 
those of prey were forbidden ; of fish, 
those without fins or scales. Tbe pro- 
hibition of blood (besides its acknowledg- 
ed unwholesomeness, and in some in- 
stances &tal effecu) perhaps pointed at 
the custom of some savage tribes, which, 
like the Abyssin'uuis, fed upon flesh torn 
warm from the animal, and ahnost qui- 
vering with life. This disgusting prac- 
tice may have been interdicted, not mere* 
13 
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IjT as onwltoleaotaie^ but ht proiDoUiig that 
ferocitj of nMnnera which it was theirtt 
object of the lawgiver to diteounge. 

« Cleanlineas, equallj important to 
health with wholesome diet, was mai»- 
tained by the injunction of firequent ah- 
•ludotts, particularly after touching a dead 
body, or any thing wlUch might possibly 
be putrid ; by regulations conceniing fe- 
male disorders, and the intercourse bo- 
tween the sexes; provisions which seem 
minute and indelicate to modem ideap, 
but were doubtless intended to correct 
unseemly or unhealthful practices, either 
of the Hebrew people or of neighbouring 
tribea. The leprosy was the dreadful 
scourge which excited the greatest appro- 
beosion. The nature of this loathsome 
disease is sufficiently indicated by the ex- 
pressive description-Ki kper as white at 
mow. In its worst stage the whole flesh 
rotted, the extremities dropt off, till at 
last mortification ensued, and put an end 
to the sulsrings ef the miserable outcast; 
for as the disease was highly uifectioiM, 
the unhappy victim was immediately 
shunned, and looked on with universal 
Abhorrence The strict quarantine estft. 
blishcd by Moses provided for the secu«. 
lityof the comanunity, not without mer. 
«iful regard to the sufferer. The inspect 
lion of the infected was committed to the 
Levttea; the qonptoms of the two kmds 
of disorder accurately pomted out; die 
period of sechision defined ; while aU, if 
rally cored, were certain of re-admisskm 
mto the community, none were te-ad. 
mitted until perfectly cured. Clothes^ 
«nd even houses which might retain the 
infection, were to be destroyed without 
scruple; though it does not seem quite 
^lear whether the plague, which lurked 
in the plaster of houses, was the same 
leprosy which might become contagions^ 
or a kind of mildew or worm, which 
might breed some other destructive ma- 
hidy. . 

'* HuflMm life, in all rude and barb«. 
rous tribes, is of cheap account; blood is 
shed on the least provocation; open or 
secret assassination is a coaunoa occur- 
rence. The Hebrew penal Uw enforced 
the highest respect for the life of BHm. 
Murder ranked with high treason, (i. e, 
idolatry, blasphemy,} striking a father^ 
adultery, and unnatural lust, to a capital 
crime: the law demanded blood for 
blood. But it transferred the exaction 
of a penalty from private revenge, and 
committed it to the judicial authority. 
To effect this, it had to struggle with an 
inveterate though barbarous usages which 
siilt prevails among the Arabian tribea. 
By a point of honour, as rigorous as that 
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id modem duelUni^ the nesircet of lun Is 
bound to revenge the death of hia rel^ 
tion : lie is his Goel or blood-avengtn 
He makes no enquiry; he allows no 
pause; whether the deceased has been 
slain on provocation, by acddeat, or of 
deliberate malice, deadi can only be atoned 
by the blood of the homicide. To miti- 
gate the evils of an usage too firmly ea. 
taUished to be rooted out, Moses appoint* 
ed certain cities of refuge, convenient^ 
situated. If the homicide could esc^ie 
lo one of these, he was safe till a judicial 
investigation took place. If the oimt 
uras deliberate murder, he was surrendfiw 
ed to the Goe) ; if justifiable or accidental 
homicide, lie was bound to reside within 
the sanctuary for a certain period : s ho u l d 
he leave it, and expose himself to the re- 
venge of his pursuers, lie did so at his 
own peril, and might be put to deaidi. 
Where a murder was com mi tted, of 
which the perpetrator was undetected, 
the nearest city uras commanded to HMka 
an offering of atonement With the samo 
jealous regard for human life, a atiiet po- 
lice regulation enacted that the terrace on 
the top of every house should have a pa* 
rapet. In one case inexcusable carelca%> 
ness, which caused death, was capitally 
punished. If an ox gored a man, so that 
he died, the beast was pot to deaths if 
the owner bad been warned, ha also m^ 
fered the same penalty; hot in this caao 
his life might 1^ ledeemed aft a ccili^ 
price. 

<< While thelawwaa thos rigorous wiHi 
regard to huasan life, againat the crime of 
theft it was remarkab^ lenient.. Mao. 
stealing, as the kidnapped pcnoo eouM 
only be sold to foreigners, i nfi i ct ed pol^ 
tical death, and was therefore a mpM 
offence ; but the ordinary punishment of 
theft was restitutum. ^ere persopal 
slavery wgs a direct advantage^ aa it eas. 
powered the law to exact the proper pOi« 
nishmeot without touching the Kfe. Kb 
man was so poor that he could not make 
restitutmn ; because the labour of a alavo 
being of higher value than hia mainto- 
nance, his person could be sold, either 
to satisfy a creditor, or to make compen* 
sation for a theft. 

** In all the foregoing slatulea wo ato 
the legislator constant^, yet tfacreetlf^ 
mitigating the ussges of a borbaiooi 
people. There are some minor provi- 
sions to which it is difi&cult to assign aap 
object, except that of aoftening the fer^ 
city of manners, and promoting gcatlo* 
ness and humanity. Kindness to domes- 
tic animals— the piohibitkMi to oaplof 
beasts of unequal strength* the ok and 
the ass, on the same Uboor (unloit tkm 
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it to be datted wl0i lltOM tlogalar tta- 
tate% of wiiidfe we l»te no very Mtiflbe- 
tttrf explaDtdon, whieh forbede weerinif 
girmentt of oifzol materklff, or sowing^ 
mixed seeds)— the prohibition to ieetbe 
A kid in iti mother*i mint (though thte 
nicewite it sappoted by Spiencer to be' 
limed at e religiocit utage}— or to take 
the joimg of birds and ttle dam together. 
Towirdt aO their fellow-creatoret the 
tame Idndl j conduct was enjoined on tlie 
Hebrew people, both by general precept 
and by particular statute. The mildness 
of their slave- law has been often con- 
trasted, to their advantage, with that of 
those ancient nations which made the 
loudest boast of their freedom and civili- 
sation. The provisions for the poor were 
equally gentle and considerate; the glean- 
ings of every harvest field were left to the 
mherless and widow; the owner might 
not go over it a second time : the home 
of the poor man was sacred ; his garment, 
if plotted, was to be restored at nightfidL 
Even towards the stranger oppression 
was forbidden ; if indigent, he snared tn^ 
lOf the privileges reterted for the native 
poor. 

** Hie genera] war law, eontiderkig the 
age, was not defdeni in lenity. Warwat 
te be dedared in form. The inhabitantt 
of a dty, which made resiatanee, might 
be pnl to the sword ; thai it, the males; 
bat only tfttr it had been tnmmoned to 
Marrender. FmiC-tieet were not to be 
dettroyed daring a tiegew The oonducC 
towtrds female captives deserves partioiik 
lar notice. The beautiful slave asight not 
be hurried, as was the ease during those 
ages iislsely called heroic, in the agony of 
sorrow, perhaps reeking with the blood 
of her murdered relative^ to the bed of 
the conqueror. She was allowed a month 
for decent sorrow : if after that she be- 
eaoM the wifo of her mastei; he might 
not 'capridously abandon her, and sell 
her to another; she might daim her firee- 
doro as the price of her humiliation. 

** To the generally humane character 
of the Mosaic, legisladon there appears 
one great exception, the sanguinary and 
relentless conduct enjoined against the 
aeven Canstanitish nations. Towards 
them mercy wat a crime— extermination 
s^daly. It it indeed probable that thit 
war law, crad at it teems, was not in 
tlM least more barbaroat Chan that of the 
iURoandiag natfoos, more particularly 
the Canaaikee theoMelvet. In thit th» 
Hebrewt were only not taperior to their 
age. Many ineidentt in the Jewish hit- 
tocy thew tfm honid atrodtiet of war- 
Atfo in Palettkie. The mutihition of 
dittiognttbed oa^e% and the tortup of 
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prisoners in eold blood, were the usoal 
eonieqoences of victory. Adonibeiek^ 
one of the native kings, adcnowledgee 
that seventy kings, with their thumbe 
end toes cut off, hisd gathered their meat 
ander his table. The invasion and con^ 
quest once determined, no alternative re- 
mained but to extirpate or be extirpated. 
The dangers and evils to which the He- 
brew tribes were subsequently exposed 
by the weakness or humanity whidi in- 
duced them to suspend their work of ex- 
ferminarion, before it had been fiiUy com- 
pleted, dearly shew the political wisdom 
by which those measures were dictated ; 
cruel as they were, the war once com- 
menced, they were inevitable. Their, 
.right to invade and take postetdon of 
Fdestine depended solely on thdr divinef 
eommlsdon, and their grant from the 8oi>- 
Tereign Lord of heaven and earA ; fbr 
any other right— deduced firom the po^ 
tetdon of the patilareht, who never were 
owners of more than the tepoli^ret they 
porahased, and, if they had any better 
tftle^ had forfeited it by the abeyance of 
many ceittaries—ls nntenable and prepot^ 
terout. Almighty Prdvidenee determi- 
ned to extirpate a race of bloody, liceii« 
tiottt, and barbaiout idoUtert, and re* 
place them by a people of milder man- 
ners and porer religion. Instead of the 
earthquake, the femine, or the pestilence^ 
the ferocious vdoor of thie yet ullcM^ 
Used people wat allowed free scope. Tho* 
war, in which the Hebrew tribes were 
embariied, wat stripped ef none of ivr 
aistonmry horrors and atrodtiet; nor 
wat it till these savage and unrelenting 
passions had fnUUled their task, that the 
iniloenoe of thdr milder inttitatfons wit 
to soften and humaniae the national ch». 
racter. Such was the scheme, which. If 
not really authorized by the Supreme 
Being, must have been created within 
the daring and comprehensive mind of 
the Hebrew legislator. He undertook 
to lesd a people through a long and 
dreadful career of bloodshed and mas- 
sacre. Hie conquest onee aehieved, they 
were to settle down into a natkm of 
peoMfol hosbandmen, under a mild and 
equd constitution. Up to a certain 
point they were to be trained in the 
worst pottible ditdpline for peaceful d- 
tlRnt; to encoarage every ditpodtioB 
oppodte to tbote incnleated by the ge- 
neral tpirit of the Uw. Their ambitk» 
wat hiflamed ; military habitt fbrmed % 
the love of rettiett enterprise fottered ; 
the habit of aabdsthig open plonder en- 
coaraged. The people, who were ta be 
merdful to the meanest beatt, were to 
mutilate the aoblett anlmdi the hone» 
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wberever they met it; tbose who were 
not to ezercite tny oppretsion whatever 
towards a stranger of another race, an 
Bdomlte, or even towards their ancient 
enemy—an Egyptian ; on the capture of 
a Catmanttish city, were to put man, wo- 
ipan, and child to the sword. Their ene- 
mies were designated ; appointed limita 
^xed to their conquests ; heyond a cer- 
tain boundary the ambitious invasion, 
which before was a virtue, became a 
qrime. The whole victorious nation was 
^.uddenly to pause in its career. Thus 
fu they were to be like hordes of Tar- 
tars, Scythians, or Huns, bursting irre- 
sistibly from their deserts, and sweeping 
away every vestige of human life ; at a 
given point their arms were to fall from 
their hands, the thirst of conquest sub- 
side ; and a great unambitious agricultu- 
nd republlc-^with a simple religion, an 
equal administration of justice, a thriving 
and industrious population, brotherly har- 
mony and mutual good^will between all 
ranks, domestic virtues, purity of morals, 
gentleness of manners-^was to arise in 
Uie midst of the desoktion their arms had 
made, and under the very roofis— in the 
vineyards and corn-fieldSi*>which they 
had obtained by merciless violence. 

** The sanction on which the Hebrew 
Uw was founded, is, if possible, more ex- 
traordinary. The lawgiver educated in 
Egypt, where the immortality of the soul, 
under some form, most likely that of the 
metempsychosis or transmigration of the 
aool, entered into the popular belief; ne- 
^rtbeless maintained a profound silence 
on that fundamental article, if not of po- 
litical, at least of religious legislation- 
rewards and punishments in another life. 
He substituted temporal chastisements 
and temporal blessings. On the violation 
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of the constitution, followed inevitably 
blighted harvests, ftimine, pestilence, bar« 
renness among their women, defeat, cap« 
tivity; on its maintenance, abundance* 
health, frultfulness, victury, independ- 
ence. How singularly the event verified 
the bold prediction of the legislator— bow 
invariably apostasy led to adversity— re« 
pentance and reformation to prosperity-— 
will abundantly appear during the course 
of the following history." . 

And well indeed has oar author r&« 
deemed this promise. The skill and 
taste with wnich he introduces into 
the web of his text, wherever occasion 
ofiers, the words of Holy Writ — the 
splendid poetry of the prophets which 
he continually brings to bear on the 
narrative of events — the sober deep 
devotion of spirit in which the whole 
work is executed : upon these, and 
many other excellences, we doubt not 
the completion of Mr Milman'a task 
will give us a more suitable opportu* 
nity of dwelling. 

On the whole, we are inclined to 
think we have said and cited enough 
to call the serious attention of our 
readers to The Family Library, Pa- 
rents, guardians, and masters, have 
many sacred duties to perform to their 
children and dependents; and we know 
of none more weighty than die obli- 
gation to watch over the food which is 
presented to the juvenil^iinderBtand- 
mg. In this series, instruction and 
entertainment are combined through- 
out, and old and young, rich and poor, 
will alike find their tastes and capaci- 
ties consulted. 



A PR08E ESSAY ON FROSINO* 
BY A FR08BS. 

^ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen aderopturo.'* 

Virgil. 



Who is there, from Horace down- 
Wards, that has not, at some time in 
his life, been tormented by a Proscr ? 
Yet how hard to say in what prosing 
consists ! I tremble while I touch so 
awful a subject, lest a creeping conta- 
ision should spread itself over my 
brain, muddle my ink, and overcloud 
iny paper ; and lest, while I discourse 
upon prosing and prosers, my reader 



should exclaim — ''Good heavens, how 
he proses I" 

Prosing is to utterance (either hr 
word of mouth, or by word of pen) 
what ennui is to the mind. It can 
only be described by negatives. It is 
not pleasing, it is not entertaining, it 
is not endurable. Who shall say what 
it is, seeing that it hath as many shapes 
M slippery Proteus, and that each man 
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has his own ptrticalsr ides of it? 
Truly, we must twist a rope of sand, 
before we can bind the monster, and 
make him sit for bis picture. Never- 
theless, whatever it may be, and how- 
ever impossible we may find it to 
'< pencil off iu likeness," it is instant- 
ly /e/^. It hath a torpedo touch. It 
is a word of that unspeakable and in- 
definite horror, that to apply it to the 
conversation of man or woman, claps 
an extinguisher upon every excellent 
quality which he or she may possess. 
.** He u a very good man — but he pro* 
sea !" Who, after hearing this, would 
wish to know any more of him ? To 
accuse an author of prosing is to tie 
lead round bis neck, 

** And deeper than did ever plummet 

sound 
To drown his book.'* 

To denounce a speakqr as prosy, whe- 
ther in the senate or the dub- room, 
gives him at once his coup-de- grace. 
To proclaim, by one fatal yawn, that 
a play is prosy, is to damn it at once. 
As for a prosy poem, it is a Lusus 
Nature, that must be suffocated as- 
soon as it sees the light. Prosy ser- 

\ mons alone may be allowed — as sopo* 
rifics. But my business chiefly is 

' with conversational Prosers. To num- 
ber all their tribes is beyond the power 
of man, unendowed with the Homeric 
braaen throat. I must, therefore, con- 
tent myself with enumerating a few 
which have fallen under my own par- 
ticular obaervation. — And first upon 
my list I find the Fierce Profer. 
Strange to say, the Fierce Proser is 
generally of the female sex. She is 
of a certain age, and mostly of a spare 
habit of body. She sits forward and 
upright in her chair, and fixes her 
round grey eyes fell upon you. There 
is no escape. A dark eye, in the tem* 
pest of passion, may flash lightnings, 
beneath which one's looks may shrink 
and cower ; but a round grey eye hath 
ever a cold and cruel light, which ex- 
ercises a sort of rattlesnake fasdna* 
(ion over its victim. You cannot look 
away from it; you cannot forget it; 
yoa cannot even send your thoughts 
on other errands, while its sorcery is 

2>on you. On goes the Proser, r^ 
ntless in her purpose, telling perhaps 
of some passage in the hfe of her great 
aunt, or lengthily detailing her peca-« 
liar method of pickling cabbage, oq 
laying down Uie law on men and man- 
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ners; and attend you muH. One 
careless nod concentrates the round 
grey eyes into intenser fierceness. 
There they ar&— ever upon you ! Were 
you to shut your own, you would see 
them through your eyelids. At length 
a most extraordinary feeling takes pos- 
session of your whole soul and body. 
You are converted into a listening 
statue, as stiff as the specking one to 
which you sit opposite. Her words 
fall, with painful distinctness, not only 
on the ear, but, like palpable subu 
stances, on the mind. You are be- 
come one act of attention. You hear 
with your eyes, mouth, and limbs. 
But the worst is, tbst, when at length 
you are released from this tyranny, 
you cannot, for hours, shake off its 
effects. A day's ploughing would have 
fatigued you less, and at any rate 
would have procured you the appetite 
which this constraint bath banished. 
Your arms and legs ache most rheu- 
roatically, and after vainly trying how 
far the open air, and jumping over a 
hedge or two, can advance your cure, 
and restore you to the dignity of free- 
dom, you heave a fathomless sigh on 
still seeing before you the ghost of the 
grey eyes— on still hearing the echo of 
a sharp voice flying round your head 
with fragments of apophthegms, and 
scraps of oracular dignity. 

Very different from this dragon of 
prosing is the Gentle Proser — an ex- 
ample of which order I shall also se- 
lect irom amongst my acquaintance of 
the female sex. The grand mark of 
distinction between a person of this 
character, and one of the foregoing, is, 
that she will talk on contentedly 
whether you listen or not. Her mild 
hszle eyes do not exact attention ; 
they only supplicate for it. The Gen- 
tle Proser may be loved ; — the Fierce 
Proser never. And here a vision rises 
before my inward eye of thee, Cecilia 
Cecil; thou gentlest of God's crea-. 
tures, who never couldst, by deed, 
word, or look, ruffle the softest plu* 
mage of any human being's self-tran* 
quulity. Thou, whom the state of 
widowhood so peculiarly becomes, with 
thy half quaker-like, half nun-like^ 
gfument, with trim waist, and the soft 
parted hair enriching thy delicate yet 
matronly countenance; the thought 
of thee (to use Wordsworth's language) 
** doth breed in me perpetual bene- 
dictions ;" for I bless Heaven, that I 
knew thee before I had heard thou wast 
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a Proser. If I haA been told thta, I 
might haye ihuBiied thee ; now> I aL> 
most forgive all prosen for thy sfdce ! 
Painting from thee, I will poeeed 
with my picture. The Gentle Pro* 
eer discourseth on gentle themes-— 
.her herb-garden — her poultry-yard of 
.Dutch neatnesa— th^ Tirtues of some 
dear friend whom she has loTed eren 
from her sdiool*days— the celebrated 
beiuties whom she admired in her 
girlhood ; and into these ^niet mat- 
ters she puts a pretty passion of her 
own, enforcing the merest trifles with 
a sweet earnestness, and assuring you 
of what you never doubted, with an 
, exuberant zeal. All this, you will 
say, may have its charms. Mais tawm 
Jairs perdrix — / The continuity 
of it groweth weaiisome. At first, 
. you a£nire the pretty play of oounta- 
nance and mock knittiBj^ of the brow, 
the musical vdce, the simple-minded 
discourse; but, by degrees, uncon- 
sciously your eyes grow more and more 
unto the ground, or (if at dinner) 
unto your plato ; your voice ceases to 
give even monosyllabic evidence of 
your attention ; a sort of waking-sleep 
comes over you ; the latchet of your 
ear is dosed, snd words no looser find 
their way into the mind ; thev become 
as external things — so that if the deer 
lady were to ssk you, " Whereabouts 
wss I ?" you could only start and look 
foolish. And what doth she ? To be 
affronted is not within the compsss of 
her ^wers : That she sh<mld feel 
hurt IS also physically impottilUe, £ar 
she 

** Neither knows, nor dreams that any 

know, 
The doetrioe of Ul-domg.** 

She turns to her neighbour on the 
other hand, and continues her gentle 
oration. Failing to obtain a hearing 
in this quarter, she leans a little for* 
ward, and quietly watches the eve of 
the person opposite to her, until she 
has caught a wandering glance— *theB 
she wilTproceed with renewed encou- 
ragement ; but should no eye, within 
Ae conversational distance prescribed 
hj cood breeding, reply to hers, the 
kind creature will finish her story 
to herself, trusting, I suppose, that 
amongit the party present some lurk^ 
ing auditor may still be gratified m 
instructed. 

The Dull Proser rtquires so very 
exact portraitva, beini^ a honsdmld 
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animal so famifiar to aU, that I need 
only observe that this genus compro- 
iiends msny subordinate varieties-* 
such as the Proser in Truisms, who 
will candidly confess that ** Patience 
is a virtue; who, in short, would 
be invaluable as an everlasting ma« 
diine for supplyins Great Britain with 
school-copies;— the Proser in Que* 
ries, that little crooked note of inter- 
rogation, whioh will pick the loeka 
of our very strong-box, worm itself 
into our cupboarcb, and extract the 
marrow from our mutton-bones;— 
the Proser in Genealogies;— >the Know- 
everv-body Proser, who, if any perw 
son be mentioned, is eternally sure to 
have been once acquainted with his 
or her j;reat-aunt, or fifth cousin. 

Leaving these sketehes to be filled up 
by my readers, according to their se- 
veral experience, I will proceed to the 
Lively Proser. Let no one start at the 
paradox of the Lively Proser. My 
subject deals in paradoses. Can anv 
two things (in spke of Wordsworth^ 
essay to prove their identity) be more 
antithetical than Prose and Poetry? 
Yet poetry, it is confessed, may occa- 
sionally be prosy. Prosiagmaybewiae^ 
may lie learned, may be gorgeously 
attired, yet still be prosing. I go fa- 
ther : I assert that pronng may be 
lively; I do not speak of the ^ gentle 
dulness" which *' ever loyes a joke," 
but of real, brisk, mercurial proring. 
Does any one doubt that such a thii^ 
exists? Let me ask him, what were a 
pretty woman's talk without her eyes 
and teeth? What wiU it be eaUed 
thirty years henoe^ when eyes shaH 
have lost their lustre, and teelh de- 
serted their station ? I grant that tho 
real liveliness of intellect can never 
beoome prosy— even ss a dismond eafl 
never grow dim with sge^but Uiero 
is a spurioussort of liv^esB, *^ begot 
of youth, of fblly bred,** the mero 
efiusion of animal sj^ts, which, Ifto 
the pMri, turns to an autumnal yd«r 
low with the Isnse of time. A natu- 
vslly common uiaiacter, embnrfdered 
b^ the mmbleness of youth whh m 
vivacious pretence of talent, most be* 
tiay at hut die Uursadbare ffwod 
whereon the richer material was work- 
ed; just as an emblaoMied eushioBj 
aitm. sate upon, is at lenstfa worn 
down to die unsightly and origku^ 
tanvass. Even genuiBe talent it»lff 
if onlybestowodbf natufote »im» 
dnate d^gres^ will not always n»* 
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oae its poneMor from the chtree of 
proting. Pope cslled C<^y Cibber» 
who hSd undonbted^kTerneM^a ''live« 
\y dunce f and although it is cer- 
tainly better to be a lively dunce than 
a duU philosopher^ yet wtioever reads 
the autobiography or Gibber must eoiw 
iess^ that yiyacify sometimes may be 
idraoat as tedious as dnlness. Inaeed^ 
I know not but that, in the end, gra« 
yity wiUi an inadequate object, is less 
&tiguing to the mind than liyeliness 
without any object at all. If the 
former should make us exclaim, " O 
serious vanity!" the latter will also 
force from us the ejaculation, " O 
heavy lightness!" All the faulU of 
Gibber's style are exaggerated to an 
unbearable degree in that of his daugh- 
ter, Gharlotte Ghark, the unfortunate 
authoress, whose memoirs will exem- 
plify, beyond all odiers, the possible 
union of leviw^ and dulness. The fa* 
ther's quicksilver became lead in the 
second generation, and thus mani- 
fested its real nature and tendency. 
Nothing can be truer than the poera 
assertion, that 

** fitemal smiks sn emptaaess betray* 
As shallow streams run dimpling all the 
wsy-" 

Many of our later milUei em^ti of 
fthe stage, in turning autobiographers, 
have become as wearisome as tne old 
comedian, from the perpetual e^irt to 
be gay ; and we feel, when we rise 
from weur pages, as if we had be«i 
eating froth with laborious asnduity. 
Who has not fell the fatigue of being 
In the company of a merry man— one, 
whose established character for viva- 
city and wit has bsought him to the 
fesrful pass of always endeavouring 
to kec» bright the reputation he has 
gained;— one, who is so o(«yiBced 
that 

<* To have done* is to hang 
Qoite out of fkshion,'* 

that, being move avariciona of tine 
than Titus nimself, he would inwardlj 
mLcUim, '' I have lost a moment !" if 
he should permit a fraction of time to 
pass unennched by a good saying ;— 
one, who looks not upon the woras he 
hears as the vehicles of sense and mean- 
ing, but as so many peps on which to 
huig his twisted quotation, or portent- 
ous pun? Doth not such a man prose? 
—Yea, Is there not prosing m the 
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oonrtof Momus? Did my reader ever 
meet with a Hop-step-and-jump Pro- 
ser ? Such an one I knew— a man 
" well stricken in the fifties"— a man 
of substantiality and worUi. He had 
made a fortune in India ; but, strange 
to say, had brought back his health aa 
Bsfely as his rupees to eniojpable (dd 
Enefand. You could not look at him 
vnuout pronouncing him a tower of. 
strength. He was six feet high, and 
weighed eighteen stone, yet he neither 
looked tall nor fat, so equally was his 
bulkdiffhsed, so happily did his height 
and breadth mutually neutralise one 
Miother. He had a fine benevolent 
head, and a kind heart, with a touch of 
the hot regions in his temper. Doubt-* 
less he was a man of sense and busi* 
ness, or he never could have gathered 
so much mone^ together, — yet in hie 
talk he was so mcGHber^it and entang« 
led, that most men vrould have pro« 
■ounced him an idiot or a madmaik^ 
There was no rudder to his thou^dits ; 
^e gale of his ideas was always shift- 
ing, and his mind was driven at nm« 
dom under the ever-varying impulse. 
— Rogers says, in his Pleasures of Me- 
mory,— 

** liOll'd in the countless chambers of the 

brain, 
Our thoughts are link*d by many a hid* 

den chain ; 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads 

rise! 
Esdi stamps its imsge as the other flieSt'* 

My friend seemed expressly made to 
demonstrate the truth of this theory. 
The chain which linked hia thoughto 
was indeed a hidden one ; hia assMiaf- 
tions by too deep for mortal si^t. If 
yeu chuiced to awake a single idea ia 
his brain, ingood sooth what m piads 
did arise ! The exploit vras perilous ; 
for you might as soon have pat a train 
of gunpovrder to sleep after onoe firing 
it, aa nave lulled them into repose 
again. Each also " stamp'd its image 
as the other fled," but an image aa 
diflbent from its predecessor aa the 
head of Lonia Ae Eighteenth from 
that of Napoleon. The last idea of 
die series, if ever there vras a last» 
might noasiblv revert to the first» like 
a ship oat ban sailed roand the worlds 
by tibe very y aatnesa of the dreuit hia 
mind had run. All this might have 
been home— 4n silence— but the ex^ 
cellent man (in this only an Egyptian 
lask-mailer) peren^torily required 
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that joiir mind ibould keep pace with 
bit, and that you should supply a run- 
ning, or rather a galloping, comment- 
ary upon the very obscurest parts of his 
text You were draggetl along panting 
and breathless at his triumphant cha- 
riot wheels. You were called upon to 
understand the incomprehensible, to 
decide between nonentities, to tell the 
narrator what he meant, when it was 
evident that he did not know his own 
meaning ; in short, to reduce into lu- 
cid order the whole wasteful chaos of 
his conversation. But it was in the 
evening, after the tea had been remo- 
ved, and when, casting a prospective 
look bed ward, he began to loosen the 
strings of his breeches' knees, (the 
old gentleman always adhered to the 
costume of a gaitered leg^ — when he 
aat mixing and sipping his one tum* 
bier of brandy and water placed on 
the little table by the fire- side — then 
it was that he poured forth the broken 
torrent of his speech in glory and in 
power ; then came forth '' confusion 
worse confounded." The brandy and 
water before him was usually the text 
Irom which sprouted forth the several 
Hvdra heads of his discourse. " The 
celebrated Warren Hastings" (he 
would begin) "said to me, when I first 
went out to India, < Young man, Uke 
my advice, and. vou will never be ill. 
Whenever you feel a little out of or* 
^er, drink a little brandy and water.' 
I have done so, and have never had 
any thing like a serious illness in my 
whole life. You see what a good thuig 
it it to folbw the advice of a person 
older than yourself. Now, if my 
friend Brown had taken my advice, 
he never would have married the fat 
widow Heneage, with all her rupees. 
Said he to me, ' I'll never marry a 
woman that has not good ankles, and 
a good temper ;' — and then what does 
he do ? — He marries a feather bed up- 
on two bolsters. ' But then,' (said he,) 
' the must have a good temper, be- 
cause she's so fat' — * Take care,' said 
I, ' some women thrive upon vinegar!' 
And so it proved. ' The sun's blest 
beams turn vinegar more sour.' — 
Pope — ey ? Pope was a fine poet. I 
was not a bad poet when I was a young 
man. I kept a poetical journal when 
I firsi went out to India. Two lines 
of it I remember— 

^The dews of the evening most carefully 

shun, 
They are tears of the sky for the loss of 

the sun.* 
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After all, I mm not quite sure whether 
those two lines are by me or not. 
Pretty idea that—' the loss of the 
sun.' By the bv, what a shocking 
thing that was — the loss of the Gros* 
venor ! I remember two curious cir- 
cumstances about it — one was, that 
Mrs Wood, Governor Wood's wife— 
a sensible woman — there was always 
the best curric at her house — well, she 
had a dream that the Grosvenor was 
cast away, and though she had htr 
clothes on board, and her passage 
taken, she would not go. Her clothes 
were lost, of course — very inconve- 
nient it may sometimes be to lose one't 
clothes, for when I was at Dublin"— 
Here I ventured to remind the old 
gentleman that he had not told me the 
other curious incident relating to thelost 
of the Grosvenor. ** All in good time, 
impatient sir ; now you have broken 
in upon the chain of my ideas — they 
are quite gone — I must oeg that you 
will repeat over to me, from the very 
beginning, all that I have been saying, 
or I shall never recover them. What 
was the drift of my argument?"— 
"Argument! sir?" — ** Yes, argu- 
ment, Mr Parrot I have always a 
purpose in every thing I say. Now 
what was that purpose?"—" To teach 
me to be careful of my clothes?"— 
" Pish— no!"— " To warn me to be 
careful whom I marry ?" — " Hum- 
no!- Well, I suppote you were not 
listening — sad fault in a young man. 
When I was your age, I opened my 
ears, and now you see I can talk to 
some purpose. Always remember to 
have a purpose in every thing you say 
— Ah, you'll never make money!— 
Did you ever hear of the Money Be* 
gum? She lived quite like a native 
Princess in India. Living in India, 
you know, is very different to what it 
IS in England— every thing there it 
done for you — so, as I was ssying, I 
might have married the Money Be- 
gum, if a lad of eighteen could have 
made up his mind to marry a mummy 
of eighty. Apropos, what a fine mum- 
my Belzoni has brought to EngUnd ! 
Did you ever hear Quin's epigram 
upon mummies ? 

* A plague on Egypt's arts, I say ! 
What ! throw rich wines and spice away 

Upon the senaeleti dead ? 
No I soak'd in turtle and tokay. 
Grim death shall find Quin's generous clay 

A mumoDy ready made!* 

You perceive the induction, of course ? 
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— Yoa kndw what I mean to illus- 
trate ? — Come, tell me now — You are 
aware that I always have a purpose- 
in every thiog I say"— &c. &c &c. 
Enough of the Hop step, and-jump 
Proser. I see my reader nodding— 
Take care, sir, you will set your wig 
on fire! 

After all> I know not if the Sensible 
Proser be not the most unbearable of 
the whole species. The preceding 
classes have each a distinctive charac^ 
ter : the Sensible Proser is like a badly^ 
daubed portrait, without any charac- 
ter at all. He does not precisely speak 
truisms, or commonplaces; he does 
not always ask questions ; he is not 
lively, and he can scarcely be called 
dull ; his thoughts follow each other 
in regular order — ^in short, he is a fair 
body, but he wants a souL " O pul- 
ehra species, animam si habuit !" is 
the exclamation that he calls forth. 
He wearies us — we scarcely know why 
—and this is the very head and front 
of his offending, the very fountain of 
our disf^st. It is so disagreeable to 
a rational being, like man, not to be 
able to give a reason for every thing he 
feels; it is so derogatory to human 
dignity to be compelled to the old con- 
fessiooy 

<< 1 do not like thee, Dr Fell ; 

The reason why, I cannot tell !** 

Besides, the Sensible Proser has every 
claim to our approbation : — he may he 
so thoroughly respectable! — yet we 
dislike him ! This sense of injustice in 
ourselves vents itstrlf in sn added an- 
tipathy towards him. We have in- 
jured him, (by our thoughts, at least,) 
therefore we cannot forgive him. A 
man of this complexion is always a 
Botn Proser. Parodying Shakspeare, 
one may say— 

'* Some are born Prosers, 
And some haveProsing thrust upon them. ** 

There must come a time when, alas, 
every man of woman born shall be- 
tray those incipient symptoms of the 
complaint, so odmirably described by 
Crabbe ; when they 

'- Number their peaches, ask how stocks 

arose, 
Tell the same ta]e-*in shorty begin to 

prose." 

These Prosera by the necessity of old 
age (if in their generation they have 
been lively and amusing) may be for- 
given, in consideration of their past 
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services to society ; — but how can we 
muster up charity sufficient to pardon 
the Born Proser, who, from his very 
cradle, has lain like a nishtmare on the, 
world ? If there be a horrible image 
in nature — horrible from its very in- 
congruity — it is that of a prosy cnild. 
Childhood is the age for freshness of 
thought, and originality-of t-xpression ; 
and, where these are not, there is na 
real childhood. There is something- 
monstrous in a child that has an old* 
head upon young shoulders, like the 
unfortunate wrinkled and bearded 
baby in the fairy tile ; that comes in- 
to the world a worldling ready made, 
with a cold heart and a sapient head, 
with all those technicalities about it 
which time and the hour bring to 
others ; that is but a tame copy of all 
it sees and hears — a mere parrot in 
speech — a mere monkey in action— an 
actual owl in visage. Yet such chil* 
dren there are, the embryos of Sensi- 
ble Prosers, who, from the cradle to 
the grave, add nothing to the stock of 
human feelings or ideas ; and never-f 
theless perform their parts in life more 
creditably, and with more applause, 
than many of the gifted beings wtio im- 
mortally enlarge the sphere of thought 
and sensibility. Between these last* 
named — the offspring of imagination, 
who, unwise for themselves, adthough 
wise for others, bequeath the happi* 
ness they never attain — ^between these 
and the frog- blooded tribe of Prosera 
existsan enmity constitutional, instinc- 
tive, and unconquerable as the feudal 
hatred betwixt cats and dogs. The 
looser thanks his stars that he is no 
wit — the Genius, that, let his faults be 
plentiful as blackberries, he is no Pro« 
ser — Poeu especially (though poeta 
can sometimes prose) manifest an ex« 
cessive prose- phobia. They detest in 
others the mediocrity, which neither 
gods nor men permit to themselves. 
Their wits are too ethereal to subsist 
in vacuo, and, when surrounded by 
flatness or formality, expire like a 
candle in an exhausted receiver. Wit« 
ness the pathetic account which Horace 
gives of his sufferings, when his ear 
was nailed to the pillory of prosing ; 
witness the agonies of Pope when he 
burst forth into that indignant strain— 
'* Shut, shut the door, good John, fa- 
tigued I said. 
Tie up the knocker— say I*m sick— I'm 

dead.** 
How feelingly even the stem-minded 
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Johnson (in hit satire on London) 
cUnes the eril of a womao'e tongue 
with the caUmity of falling honaet I— 

** Here falling bouses thunder on jour 

head, 
And there a female Atheist talks yon 

dead.** 

The sensitiye Cowper has deyoted 
one whole poem to a description of va* 
nous kinds of Prosers, and has thus 
dncribed his own feelings and con* 
duct^ while taking a dose of wordy co* 
loquintida: 

** —Sedentary weavers of long tales 
Give me the fidgets, and my patience &Us. 
*Tis the most asinine employ on earth. 
To bear them tell of parentage and birth. 

• •••••« 

I twirl my thumbs, fall back into my cbair^ 
Fix on the wainscot a distressfbl t/tme; 
JLnd when at last their \Awm itn are all 

out, 
Replydisereetly— T#be sarfr— no doabt!** 

A nfted Mrtftor of our own day, who 
may De called a poet by prerogative 
of iiii^;ination, has dimwn a moat 
Kfdy picture of the persecutions which 
. a good man endured from the tongue 
ofa " Wearifu' Woman/' till he was 
weUnigh daft. So graphic is the re« 
presentation^ that it is impossible to 
doubt but that the story had its origin 
in painful personal expoience. Would 
that I possessed the same skill to ren* 
der that, which is so dreadful in the 
doing, so pleasant in the telling I Ano* 
tber living writer of cdebrity, than 
whom no one can relate a story mora 
agreeably, entertained a company, 
amongst whom I was present, wiui 
the following account of his escape 
fromaProser. He was walking from 
the village of R— to his own house 

at N , a distance of twdve miles, 

and had advanced about a mile on hia 
road, when, at a sharp turn, he saw, 
about a hundred yarda before him, one 
of the most awful Prosers of the town 
in which he lived, whom he knew to 
be homeward-bound like himself. He 
was of an order which we may deno* 
ninate the Quotation Proser— a sort of 
person who commits to a tenacious 
memory all the flowers of En^^ish 
poetry— ^especially poetry of the mo« 
dem school — and then seizes every op« 
portunity of descending in a diower 
of roaes on the ears of a chance audi- 
tor. Lord Byron'a comparisons of 
Greece to a beautiful corpse, and of a 
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betrayed maiden to a eapdve butter^ 
fly ; Walter Scott's ftmous rant about 
** My own, my native land," or the 
same writer's still oftener-raonthed 
advice to visit '' fair Melrose" by the 
" oale moonlight ;" such popular and 
tanng passagea were reiterated by the 
Proser m one eternal monotone, until 
thoughts that were really beautiful 
became hateful to the unfbrtunate lit« 
tener, from the manner in which they 
were administered to his eensoriunu 
For enthusiastn in poetry there could 
not be devised a better cure than thia 
Proaer's recitation. He drew the aata* 
dote from the very bane ilscil Can 
we wonder that ear evtbor should ex« 
perience, ia its fullest measure, the 
miasry which is always felt in walking 
Mdhd a person whom one does not 
wish to overtake? His natural pact 
was quieker than the Proaer's. No 
one who has not tried the experiment 
can conceive how difficult it is not t# 
gain upon a person who walks slower 
than oneself, or how irksome it is to 
rein in one's impatient muscles. Im« 
perceptibly he had drawn nearer to the 
Prow^— he could even hear a faini 
murmuring borne upon the wind, as 
if his unconscious fqe were preparing 
for the approach of his victim, and 
giving a new edge to his instruments 
of torture. Almost he fancied that, 
fVom the very cadence, he could dis« 
tinguish " He who hath bent him o'er 
the dead,"— heard,alas,fTom those very 
lips for the flve hundredth time! Now, 
» the enemy should look back ;-»na3r, 
hath he not eyes in Uie back of hi8> 
head?— cannot his pig* tail see?— or 
can he not snuff his prey a mile off? 
Imagine what it would be to be fasten* 
ed upon for the rest of the ioume]f— 
eleven endless miles! Will no land 
goddessinterposea cloud? WUlnotthe 
Muaes convey their votary fhmi the 
deadly peril, as they once carried off 
Gray," undemeatn their hoops?" 
Courage ! they are not unmindful of 
their worshipper — ^for see, aid Is at 
hand — in the shape of a stafl»-ooadi ! 
Not that the persecuted author darea 
to stop and mount it — that would at« 
tract too surely the notice of his diarp« 
eyed assailant. What then did he? 
Inspired to execute a desperate pnjccl, 
he quickened his pace, until he brought 
himaelf dose behind the Proser, and 
contrived that the coach should over- 
take him at the very moment when it 
waaabouttopasa the objcctof his dread« 
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The tbield of Mars could not haTe 
been more efiectoal than the body of 
the coach betwixt him and his foe, and 
he actually succeeded (being favoured 
alio by a si^dden turn in tl^ n^d) in 
making^ his transit at one and the same 
time with the fiiendly yebide. Once 
baviog got the start, *' timer addidit 
alas/' (as the Proser would have sud) 
and the quotationist, in blissful igno« 
ranee of his loss, never saw even the 
Parthian bade of the lucky fugitive^ 

Scarcely inferior in misery to the 
necessity of hearing eood poetry re- 
peated till it is worn threadbare, must 
De the vocation of the amiable Pro* 
feasor of History and Poetry at Cam« 
bridge, vis. to read over all the bad 
poems that can be written on any one 
particular prize*subject. I cannot con* 
eeive a worse punishmrat in Tartarus 
for the poetical sins of a middling aa« 
thor, than thus to sit the Minos of 
Prise poets. The very name of jurize 
poem IS Fancy's extix^;uisher. Were 
the torture diurnal instead of annual^ 
it could only be excelled — Oh, horror 
of horrors I— by that of living with ft 
Protfer ! '' I make it a rule," said the 
Professor to me, " never to read mwe 
than four in a day, and these I al-> 
ways dispatch before breakfast, that 
my faculties may be clear and my 
judgment impartial."*-" And then, 
thought I, « to breakfast— with what 
appetite you may." The Professor 
also shewed me the book in which he 
records his o^ion of each poem sub- 
mitted to the ordeal of his critical acu- 
men. I was amused to see frequently 
repeated the pithy sentence — << Could- 
n't read" — the ne plut uUra of brief 
damnaUon. Happy would it be for 
the Professor and for society in ge- 
neral, if those muddy souls, which 
4weU by the Lethe of Prosing, could 
jdways aasociate together in some 
vapoury Eoeotia, publish their own 
books, read their own journal, and 
write their own reviews of their own 
productions. They should not come 
abroad to darken the light of creation, 
and hoodwink the eagle eyes of ge- 
nioa. How many we see that, by 
oongenial dulness, appear to be as 
much bom for each otner as some ma- 
trimonial pairs by kindred uglinessu 
Why should there be such a jumble 
in the world ? Why should not anx 



dent prejudice and venerable igno- 
rance be perpetuated, amongst a sdect 
band, fh>m generation to generation ? 
In the present state of things, the pale 
and lum|ush progeny of Saturn fasten, 
as if by instinct, upon the sanguine 
temperam^ts bom under Mercury, 
and, with pretended hugs, smother 
them to death in their bruin-like em<« 
braces. But I mw lengthy, and 
length is one of the surest attributes 
of prosing. Yet I cannot conscien* 
liously condude without a few words 
of advice to my reader, as to the mean^ 
whereby he may avoid the crime, with 
a proper horror of which I have en< 
deavoiued to embue him. 

Whatever you have to say, say it 
briefly. Prosing consists not so much 
in the matter, as in the manner of die- | 
course. One person turns all that he / 
touches to ffolu, another to lead. Do 
not sail toelong on one tack. Contrast 
and variety are the salt of speech* 

Take enpedal care not to oe always 
wise. It is sood to lend oneself oo< 
casionslly to ue follies of the moment* 
I heard the late excellent Bishop He* 
her (whom no one could at any time 
have accused of unseasonable fevity) 
say, that *' to be able sometimes to 
talk nonsense was a most valuable ta- 
lent." Indeed one may generally mea- 
sure the seriousness of a man's labours 
by the lightness of his recreations. 

Lastly, and above all, leara to be a\ 
good listener. Having once acquired 1 
this science, you never will be aocu<« 
sed of proang. Some there are who 
strive to enchant a company by pour« 
ing forth a flood of rhetoric. They 
fcM'get that to each the sweetest elo« 
quence is his own, and are sure to be 
r^arded only by the ill-will of those 
whose tongues are vibrating with 
impatience, while their ears are so 
" soundly cudgelled." Such conduct 
is not only an error in judgment, but 
an infringement uptm the laws of so« 
dety— for it is unsocial ; snd upon the 
mies of conversation — for '* talking 
is not tmly to converse." The very 
word conversation implies something 
redprocal— something tumed o?eff 
from one to the other ; and he who 
keeps the shuttlecock ill to himself, 
plays as ill as he who lets it hXi to 
the ground. 
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May 18.— It was towards the latter 
end of May that I set out from New 
Orleans, with the intention of proceed- 
ing orer-Iand to Savannah. I knew 
the fatigue I should have to undergo, 
the delays I should experience, and 
the possible dangers I mi^ht encoun- 
ter ; but I had heard and read so much 
of what there was to excite admiration 
in the regions through which I should 
pass, as well as to gratify curiosity in 
the scenes of savage life I should be- 
hold, that I willingly consented to pay 
the price for such gratifications. My 
imagination kindled at the thought of 
traversing a space of many hundred 
miles, through gloomy forests of pine, 
oak, and cedar, over wide- spread 
iwamps, across flooded creeks, and 
amid tribes of Indians, still roaming 
their native wilds, proud and fearless 
hunters of the woods, or lingering on 
the confines of barbaric life, till the 
full tide of civilisation should sweep 
away all the ancient landmarks of their 
race. My fancy was bewildered with a 
thousand dreamy visions of strange ad- 
ventures and of perilous escapes— of 
romantic hardships by night, when 
camping out in the woods, and of 
ceaseless novelties by day, to gaze and 
wonder at, in the sublime desolation 
of Btupendoui wildernesses. I pictu- 
red to myself the path of the hurri- 
cane, sweeping before it for miles 
trees of mightiest growth, and cover- 
ing the earth with Uieir majestic ruins 
—the fierce wolf, and the pouncing 
panther — the rattlesnake and the alli- 
gator^with all that poetical ardour 
of mind which revels in the exciting 
conceptions of untried danger. To me 
there was something inexpressibly fas- 
cinating in the idea of plunging into 
the depths of awful solitudes, where 
nature reigned alone — where the 
breeze was perfumed with odours scat- 
tered by her hand only — where the 
sparkling fire-flits danced and glittered 
before the traveller's eyes like festal 
fairy lamps, and where birds of un- 
known song and plumage made the 
air vocal with their wild melodies ; 
in short, where man, who in towns 
and cities is every thing, would be 
nothing. 

Animated with these feelings, and 
excited by the anticipations whidi they 
inspired, I left New Orleans any thing 



but reluctant to exchange, for a time 
at least, its beautiful orange groves and 
fertile plains, clothed with rich vegeta- 
tion, and the waters of the giant stream, 
the Mississippi — whose course, of thrice 
ten hundred miles, here terminates in 
bleak pine-barrens and arid sand-hills 
— ^for green savannahs, freshets, lo;i- 
houses, wig-waras, and Indians with 
their tomahawks and scalping- knives. 
But it is not my purpose to dwell upon 
these topics, neither do I propose to 
relate all that befell me on my journey, 
or to describe all the impressions pro- 
duced by what I saw. 1 shall confine 
myself to the details of a single incident. 
The moon was shining gloriously, 
when, on the twelfth night (Vom my 
leaving New Orleans, I approached a 
deep glen, known by the name of 
MurderCreek. It had received Ihit 
fearful appellation in consequence of a 
tragical event which occurred there 
some twenty years ago. A party of 
whites, consisting of about thirty per- 
sons, including several women and 
children, who were camping out du- 
ring the night, were suddenly surpri- 
sed by the Indians, and every one of 
them butchered and scalped. I had 
made a fatiguing day's journey ; not 
80 much on account of the distance I 
had traversed, as from the circum- 
stance of having met with two or three 
large swamps, in which my horse fre- 
quently stuck so fast that I was afraid 
I should be compelled to leave him to 
his fate, and scramble my own way 
out, aa well as I could, over trunks of 
fallen trees. Weary, cold, wet, (for 
though the day had been hot, the night 
was sharp and chilly, and I had waded 
knee- deep through one of the flooded 
creeks,) and hungry withal, I made 
up my mind to spread my blanket, 
kindle my fire, and after cooking my 
bacon, and making my coffee, to aleep 
till dawn beneath the thick branches 
of the lofty trees which overshadowed 
me. Having secured my horse by a 
little fence of saplings, and given bim 
his supper of Indian- corn leavt^s, the 
only substitute for hay, (a suflicient 
supply of which I had carried behind 
me tied on his back,) I preparedly 
own meal. While I was eating it with 
a relish which I might have envied, 
had I been paruking of more costly 
viands, and watching the beautiful 
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coruscations of light produced by my- 
riads of fire-fiies sparkling with eva- 
nescent lustre in the deep gloom of the 
surrounding forest^ beyond whose sur- 
face the moon's pale l>eams could not 
penetrate, I was suddenly startled by 
the loud, sharp clicking of a rattle- 
snake. I sprung; up, and, by the light 
of my Aire, perceived the reptile gliding 
away into the thick underwoM, not 
more than three or four yards from 
where I had been sitting. I had my 
stout staff of iron- wood in mv hand, 
and with one well-aimed blow laid the 
creature dead before me. It was near- 
ly seven feet long, iu Uil, which I 
cut off, consisting of twenty loints or 
rattles. 1 was not sorry I had suc« 
ceeded in dispatching it ; for though 
my blazitaig fire was, I knew, sufficient 
to protect me from its near approach, 
yet I doubt if I should have composed 
myself to sleep quite so comfortably, 
had it escaped into the thicket 

After I had finished my supper, 
and replenished my fire with fuel, so 
laid on as to prevent its burning away 
too rapidly, I spread my blanket, ar- 
ranged my sadcQe-bazs for bolster and 
pillow, and laid me down, fiutlhere 
was, if I may so express myself, an 
oppressive stillness around, wmch kept 
me awajce for some time. Humboldt 
speaks of the deep impression made 
by nature whenever man finds him- 
self in company with her alone ; and 
this impression I had frequently felt 
during the day, when, look where I 
would, m V eves rested upon no object 
which liuKed me with my fellow-crea- 
tures ; but, at this moment, it was not 
only more intense— it partook|of emo- 
tions which, in their character, were 
iMth awful and melancholy. The so* 
litude of night, even in a crowded 
city, is solemnly impressive. What 
then must it be, when it deepens the 
solitude of the wilderness ?— when, to 
the consciousness of utter loneliness 
are added that visible gloom which 
contracts the boundaries of sight, and 
those audible sounds which proclaim 
the surrounding desolation ? The air 
was loaded with these sounds that 
told the dismal tale, and fancy clothed 
them all in its own livery. As I lay 
gazing at the quiet moon, the trickling 
murmur of innumerable springs flow* 
ing over pebbly beds, or through chan- 
nels fringed with rank herbage— the 
din of distant waterfalla— the roar of 
ftome cataract— the howl of the wolf— 
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the deep hoarse croak of the frogs in 
the neighbouring swamps — and the 
drowsy buzz of insects wheeling, flut- 
tering, and dancing in the moon- 
beams, seemed to invade my ears 
with incessant and confused repetition. 
Nor could I wholly dismiss from my 
thoughts all recollection of the event 
which had given to the place its omi- 
nous name-Hthe Murder Creek : For, 
not a hundred yards from me, the 
blackened stump of a tree still mark- 
ed the spot which had witnessed the 
frightful massacre. 

Insensibly, however, sleep b^an to 
steal over me, and I was sinking into 
repose, when I heard a rustling among 
the bushes, and the quick tread of 
feet* I turned my head in the direc- 
tion of the sound, and saw an Indian 
seated on the blackened stump I have 
just mentioned, gazing steadily at me. 
I neither spoke nor moved ; and he 
was equally silent and motionless. I 
do not think he was aware that I was 
awake and looking at him. He was 
tall, of a robust make, and his atti- 
tude, as he sat, full of that native 
grace and dignity which have so fre- 
quently been described as peculiar to 
some tribes of these children of the 
woods. His dress was elegant and 

1>icturesque, consisting of a sort of 
oose sown of red and blue cotton^ 
with me hem highly ornamented, and 
fastened round the waist by a richlj 
embroidered belt, in which were his 
tomahawk, scalping knife, and shot- 
pouch. On his legs he wore mocas- 
sins of brown deer-skin, and fi^m his 
neck hung a profusion of silver or- 
naments, some shaped like circular 
plates, and others of the form of shi- 
ning crescents. Over his shoulders 
hung his quiver and sheaf of arrows ; 
and on his head he wore a white cot- 
ton turban, from behind which nod- 
ded a small plume of black feathers.' 
In his hand he held a gun, and 
athwart his body, obliquely crossing 
his left shoulder, and hanging below 
his right, his bow was slung. 

I had full leisure to note all these 
things, for there he sat, the moon's 
light falling brightly and silently up- 
on him. There he sat, and his eye 
was as brightly and as silently upon 
roe. It was like fascination. I could 
only look at him, and breathe softly, 
as if I feared to disturb the warrior. 
I almost doubted whether I had in- 
deed heard his approachi or whether 
2r 
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the form I beheld had not grown like 
a vision upon my aieht. In this man* 
ner I lay for nearly half an hour, 
(such at least the time seemed to me^) 
till my eye-foalls ached with gazing ; 
and still the figure was there» while 
not a muscle of his face or body be* 
trayed by its motion Uiat it was a 
living man I gased upon, I closed 
my eyes for a moment, to relieve the 
intolerable pain they felt ; bat when 
I opened them again, the Indian had 
disappeared. I was now oonvinoed 
I had been mocked with a wakinff 
dream ; for awake I was, and had 
been all the time. I was convinced, 
too, that what I had mistaken for the 
rustling among the bushes, and the 

auick tread of feet, was nothing more 
Cian the impression of those confused 
sounds* I have described, to which 
that stealing slumber of ike senses 
which preceaes sleep had imparted its 
own vague qualities. Had his feet 
been shod with mocassins of the cyg« 
net's down, I must have heard their 
tread as he retired, had the form been 
real 

Under other circumstances, an oe« 
currence like this would have banish* 
ed sleep for the rest of the night ; but 
in spite of what I felt, and of the 
mustering thoughts that be^n to 
throng into my mind, the fatigue of 
my day's journey sat too heavily upon 
me to let me keep awake. In tnevery 
midst of unquiet and feverish medita- 
tions, I fell asleep. How long I con- 
tinued in that state I cannot say ; but 
it must have been three or four nours, 
for when I awoke, my night fire was 
nearly burnt out, and the moon was 
veiled by black and tempestuous clouds, 
which had gathered in the sky, threat- 
ening a storm. The first object that 
met my eyes, as I looked around, was 
the Indian! He was seated in the 
same attitude as before, but his figure 
was now only dimly and partially vi« 
rible, from the long flashes of red 
dusky light thrown upon it at inter* 
vals by the expiring embers. I sUrt- 
ed up, graspmg one of my pistols, 
which lay half-cocked by my side. He 
arose, and slowly advancea towards 
me. I was on my feet in an instant, 
and as he came near, I presented my 
pistol ; but with one blow of his to* 



roahawk, given with the rapidity of 
li^tning, he strodt it from my hiaiid 
so violently, that the piece discharged 
itself as it fell to the ground. The 
report echoed and re-echoed, peal upon 
dmI, through the rarrounding forest. 
I endeavoY^ed to possess myself of the 
other, when he sprung upon me, sei- 
zed me by the tnroat, and with his 
right hand held aloft his murderous 
weapon. Expecting die fatal blow to 
fall, I made signs of submission, and 
both by my gestures and looks Im* 
ploied his mercy. He surveyed me 
for an instant without speaking, then 
quitted his hold, and stooping down 
took up my remaining pistol, which 
he discharged in the air. I saw, by 
the quick ^anoes of his eyes, that he 
was looking about to ascertain whe- 
ther I had any other weapon of de- 
fence, and I signified that I had not. 
He now lighted the pipe of his toma- 
hawk* by the embers, gave two or 
three pufi^ himself, and passed it to 
me; I did the same; and from that 
moment I knew I was safe in his 
hands. The symbol of peace and hos- 
pitality had been reciprocated; the 
pledge of good fkith had been given 
whicn no Indian ever violated. 
Hitherto not a word had been 

rken. I knew none of the Indian 
lects, and I was aware that each 
nation had a language or vocabulary 
of its own, which, though possessing 
some common affinities in neighbour- 
ing tribes, was often so dissimilar, that 
they were frequently obliged to carry 
on communications with each other 
through the medium of interpreters. 
While, however, I was considering 
how I should make myself understood, 
or comprehend the intentions of my 
mysterious visitor, I was both sur- 
prised and delighted to hear him ad- 
dress me in very good English. 

'^ The storm douds are collecting 
in their strength," said he, looking 
towards the sky. ''Get ready. Fol- 
low me.** 

** You speak my language," I ex- 
claimed. 

" You hear I do. Get ready, and 
fbllow." 

" Whither?" 

He made no answer, but walked 
some paces ofi^, in the direction he 



* The tomahawk is often so made as to serve for apipa ; the bad^ of the hatchet* 
bead having a Uttle socket attached to it, and the hanAe being boctd. 
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would go^ And then stopped as if wait* 
iag for me. I obejed. In a few mi- 
nutes my travelling necessaries were 
eoUected, my horse saddled, and I on 
its back ready to proceed^ which when 
he saw» he immediately entered a nar* 
row hunter's path Uiat led into the 
thidcest part of the wood. It soon 
became so dark that I could not aee 
my guide, and he turned bade to take 
^e oridle of my horse in his hand. 
With an unerring and rapid step he 
kq^ the paih^ ami with the eyes of 
the lynx he discerned its c6urse 
dirough die intricate windings of the 
forest. He did not i^eak; and I was 
too much absorbed in coi^eetures as 
to what might be the issue of dds sin- 
gular adrenture to seek friyolous dis« 
course, while I knew that any attempt 
to anUdpate the issue by questions 
iroold be futile. Besides, all fbara for 
my nersonsl salbty being allayed^ I 
oould hardly say that I now fdt a 
wish to ibrego the condusion of a bu« 
•iness which had commenced so ro- 
mantically. We had proeeeded in 
this manner about two miles^ when 
the Indian suddenly stopped; and the 
Btst moment I was startled by the 
report (Mf his musket, which wu fbU 
bwed by a loud howl or yelL Be« 
Ibre I ooiild enquire the cause of what 
I bestd^ I was thrown to the ground 

5 the Tiolent retting and plunginff 
my horse; but I soon recorered 
my feet» and was then enabled to 
perceive by the faint glimmering of 
the dawn which now began to pe- 
netrate the dark deep gloom of the 
gigantic trees, that the Indian was in 
Uie act of discharging an arrow at a 
wolf of prodigious size, which seemed 
to be on the spring to seise its assail- 
ant. The arrow flew to its mark wiUi 
a whissing sound, and the bow sent 
forth a twang, which denoted the 
strength of the arm that had di^teh- 
ed it. It struck, and penetrated the 
sktill of the wolf, quivering in the 
wound ; and the next moment a tre- 
mendous blow fh>m the tomahawk, 
given, as he sprang towards the fe- 
rocious animal, before it ootild reco- 
ver from the stunning shook of the 
irroWi deft its head completely in 
twain. The whob of this did not 00^ 
eupy more than a minute ; with such 
dexterous rapidity did the Indian first 
discharge hn gim, then unding his 
bow, and follow up its use, by the 
eeftafai execMlon of the tomahairlu 



Nor was I less astonished, as I looked 
at the animal, and remarked its dun 
cdour, at the extraordinary quick- 
ness of vision which the necessity of 
bdng constantly on the watch (in 
their hunting expeditions through 
trackless woods) against sudden sur- 
prise, dther fh)m wild beasts, or ene« 
mies in ambush, creates in these firee 
denisens of their native wilds. Had 
I been joumeving alone, with all the 
advant^ie of daylight, I scarcely 
think my eje would have distinsuidi^ 
ed the wolf from the thick busnes in 
which it was couched, unless my at« 
tentbn had been first exdted by ■omo- 
movement on its part ; and I could 
not help testifying my amasement at 
the whole scene. Tnc Indian madn 
no replj, but rdoaded his gun, to \m 
ready, if necessary, for another enters 
prise of the same kind. 

We resumed our journey in dlenoei 
and having proceeded, as nearly as I 
could judge, fVom three to tour milea 
ftoher, we at length came to a small 
cabin, or wigwam, erected by the side 
of the path. It was of the dmplest 
oonstnietioni oonsisting merely of a 
fbw saplings stuck into the around, 
and covered on the top and sides witH 
the bark of the cedar tree. Round 
the cabin there was about half an acru 
of spround deared, which was planted 
wiw Indian com. Here we stopp^ ; 
for this was the abode of my guide; 
I dismounted, fastened my horse to i 
tree, and followed the Indian into th^ 
hut, whose only fUmiture seemed to 
be a bed of buffido and wild-deer skins 
in one corner. I perceived, howevefj 
that the walls, so to call them, were 
hung round with rifles, tomabawk#j 
scalping knives, diot-poucbes, powder- 
horns, bows, arrows, and deer, bur^ 
falo, and bear skins. But I will not 
attempt to describe what were toy 
ftelings at the moment when 1 saw 
and counted on one ride of the cabiti, 
no less than fifteen human scalps, de^ 
noting by their rise and appearance 
that ttiey had bdonged to persotu of 
almost every age, from the child of 
three years, to the grev victim of three- 
score and ten. One in particular at* 
tracted my attention, from the beautj 
of its long, glossy auburn hair, whicn 
hung down in profosxon, ana which 
had evidently been severed £rom th^ 
head of some wretched female, per-) 
haps young, and lovely, and betovedj 
I could eadly fistbguish, too, that all 
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of than were the scalps of white peo- 

Sle, who had been slain, I had no 
oubt, by Uie being in whose power, 
utterly helpless and alone, I then was. 
My heart grew fiunt and sick at the 
grisly array ; and I turned from it, 
but with a resolution to betray, as lit« 
tie as I possibly could, by my man- 
ner, the emotions it had excited. 

" Sit !" exclaimed the Indian, noint- 
ing to the bed of buffido and wila-deer 
skins in one comer of the cabin. I 
did so ; while he, with the same stem 
sUenoe which he had all along main- 
tained, spread before me some milk, 
Tarious preparations of Indian corn, 
wild Tcnison, and «q^Ap«, the last, a 
not unpalatable dish, being made of 
the flour of Indian com, gathered 
while green, mixed with honey and 
water. He seated himself by my side, 
and partook of the meal. I too ate, 
and with a relish, after my moming's 
ride, in spite of many uneasy refl^ 
tionswhicn I could not repress. These 
reflections, indeed, were gradually be- 
coming so painful, that I was on the 
point of demanding from my host an 
explanation of his motives for bring- 
ing me here, when he addressed me. 
I knew it was a point of Indian po- 
liteness not to interrupt a person who 
is speaking, and I was careful to avoid 
any breach of decorum. 

" You are a white man — I found 
you sleeping^ you were armed— I 
made you defenceless, and then I of- 
fered you the pipe of peace. 

" A white man found mt father 
defenceless and asleep, and shot him 
as he slept. I was in my mother's 
womb ; but the blood of my father 
was gathered, and before the milk of 
her bosom was on my lips, they were 
made red with his blood, that I might 
taste the food of revenge before the 
food of life. 

*^ The first word I lisped, was rb- 
tekob! The first pasa^on I knew, 

was HATRED of B WHITE MAM ! The 

first time I knelt to the Great Spirit, 
it was on my father's grave, to pray 
he would not send for me till I had 
clothed m vself in a robe of blood, to 
greet my father in the Spirit Country. 
My prayer was heard. My oath has 
been kept. 

" I grew a man, and adopted my- 
self into the Panther Family by mar- 
riage. In my cabin, which waa then 
on the banks of the Ontario, the Lake 
oC a Thousand Islanda, I namberad 



three generations. My mother lived— 
children were bora to me—we were 
one family. 

<' Did I forget my oath ? No. Did 
I forget the end for which I lived ? 
Never. The day that saw my first- 
bora in its mother's armS| saw my first 
sacrifice to my father's spirit — a white 
man dead at my feet. Three moons 
after, anoUier;— and in that third 
moon— a third. There," pointing to 
the scalps, '^ there hang the proofs that 
I do not say the thing which is not. 

'^ Four snows paased, and I retura- 
ed one evening from hunting, when 
I found my cabin burat down. My 
mother alone sat weeping and lament- 
ing among the ruins. I could not se- 
parate Uie bones of my children and my 
wife from the common heap of black- 
ened ashes, which marked the spot 
where mv home had stood when I 
went forth in the morning. I did not 
weep. But I comforted my mother 
all tkat night, and when the sun arose, 
I said, * Lotus to the wilderness? We 
are now the last of our race. We are 
alone, and the desert offers its solitudes 
for such!' 

'' I left for ever the Lake of a Thou- 
sandilslands, carrying with me only a 
handful of Uie ashes with which was 
mingled the dust of my children and 
my wife. In my progress hither, I 
visited the great warrior Teeumsdi. 
He was then about to depart from the 
borders of Canada, upon a jouraey of 
a thousand miles, to mvite the Lower 
Creeks to take up the hatchet in de- 
fence of the British against the Ame- 
ricans and Upper Creeks. I joined 
him. I was nis companion. I sat 
with him in the assembly of the great 
council when, bv the power of his 
talk, he obtaineu a solemn declara- 
tion they Wiuld take up the hatchet 
at his call. And Uiey did; and I 
fought by his side wnen they did. 
H%9 enemies were the Amencans; 
miM were the whites ; and my re- 
venge slaked its thirst in their blood, 
with the same refreshing sense that I 
drink of the sparkling waters of the 
spring, without asking its name. Seven 
of the sodps you see Deloneed to those 
who fell beneath my tomahawk ; but 
my arrows flew thick besides ; nor waa 
my gun levelled in vain. 

^* When the Warrior periahed, the 
hope perished with him of the gathcr- 
ii^ or the Indian nations in some spot 
wSere the white peopb 'would not 
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follow, and where we might live as 
our fttheri had done. Tecumseh fell. 
i left my brethren^ and I built mj 
cabin in the woods. 

*' It was in the season of the green 
com, when the thank-offering is made 
to the Great Spirit, that a white man 
came to my door. He had lost his path, 
and the sun was going down. My mo- 
ther shook, fur the fear of death was 
upon her. She spoke to me. Her words 
were like the hurricane that sweeps 
through the forest, and opens for itsdf 
a way among the hills. The stranger 
was the same that had found my father 
defenceless and asleep, and who shot 
him as he slept.— Come with me, and 
learn the rest." 

The Indian arose, went forth, and 
entered the forest; I followed, utter- 
ly incapable of saying a word. There 
was something so strange and over- 
powering in what I had seen and heard, 
so obscure and exciting in what I might 
still have to see and hear ; it was so im- 
possible for me to enter into the dark 
feelings of revenge that had been avow- 
ed, or to applaua the murderous snirit 
in which the^ had been appeased by 
this unrelenting savage ; while to re- 
buke either must obviously have been 
at once hazardous and unavailing, that 
I could only meditate fearfully and 
silently upon the whole. 

The coarse he now took was indica- 
ted by no path, but lay through thick 
underwood, and among tangled bushes; 
while overhead the jgigantic plane and 
maple trees, the lony cedar, and the 
many different species of oak, formed 
a verdant roof, impervious to the rain 
which was falling in torrents. The 
fragrance of the woods was delicious, 
and the notes of innumerable birds, 
the cooing of doves, with the incessant 
garabob of the sqidrrel, leaping from 
bough to bough in every direction, 
soothed and delighted me, in spite of 
the feelings with which I was op- 
pressed. At the distance of about a 
quarter of a mile from the cabin, I 
observed a small stage, constructed 
between four trees standing near each 
other, and not more than four or five 
feet from the ground. On this stafl;e 
I saw a human figure extended, whicn, 
as I afterwards discovered, was the 
body of the Indian's mother. By her 
aide wss a red earthen vessel or pitcher, 
containing the bones of his father, and 
that ''handful of ashes" which he had 
Jnought with him from Ae ihorea of 
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Lake Ontario^ under the impulse of a 
sentiment so well known to exist 
amon^ the Indian tribes — the desire of 
mingbng their own dust, in deaths 
with that of their fathers and their 
kindred. I noticed, however, that my 
ffoide passed this simple silvan sepuU 
chre, without once turning his eyes 
towards it. 

We continued our progress through 
the forest, and I soon began to per- 
ceive we were ascending a rising 
ground, though the dense foliage 
which hemmed us in on every side 

Erevented me from distinguishing the 
eight or the extent of the acclivity. 
Presently, I heard the loud din and 
roar of waters ; and we had proceeded 
in the direction of the sound,. whose 
increasing noise indicated our gradual 
approximation to it, for rather more 
than half a mile, when the Indian 
stopped, and I found myself all at 
once on the brink of a tremendous 
whirlpooL I looked down from a 
height of nearly two hundred feet in« 
to the deep ravine below, through which 
the vex^ stream bellowed and whirl- 
ed till it escaped through another 
chasm, and plunged into the recesses 
of the wood. It was an awful mo- 
ment ! The profound gloom of the 
place — the uproar of the eddving vor- 
tex beneath— the dark and rugged 
abyss which yawned before me, where 
huge trunks of trees might be seen, 
tossing and writhing about like thin^ 
of life, tormented by the angry spirit 
of the waters — the unknown purpose 
of the being who had brought me hi« 
ther, and who stood by my side in 
sullen silence, prophetic, to my mind, 
of a thousand norrible imaginings,— 
formed altogether a combination of cir- 
cumstances Uiat might have summon- 
ed fear into a bolder heart than mine 
was at that insUnt. At length the 
Indian spoke. 

'' Do you mark that cedar, shooting 
out midway from the rock ? Hither 
I brought the white man, who doom- 
ed me tp be bom upon a father's grave. 
I said to him, * You slew my father !' 
He shook, as my mother had done ; 
for the fear of death was then upon 
him. ' My father's blood hath left a 
stain upon you which must be washed 
out in these dark waters.' He would 
have fled to the woods, like a wound- 
ed panther ; but I grasped him thu8> 
(windinff his sinewy arm dfl;htly round 
me,) and cried, 'Come with me to Ae 
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Spirit World, and hear me tell my ft<- 
iher how I hare clothed mjrself, as 
wiUi a robe> in the hlood of white men, 
to revense his death. Come and see 
him smile upon me> when I point to 
l^e hh>od of his slayer Y 

^* How he shrieked as I sprung with 
him into the ahyss I He rolled fh>m 
Ine, and I heard the plunge of his 
hody into the roaring gulf below ; but 
the Great Spirit spread forth that ce« 
dar, to catch me in my own descent, 
for I lay in its green arms, as the young 
bird in its shdtered nest Why was 
I preserved ? Why was I kept from 

?y father ? I could not go to him. 
be branches dung to me ; and from 
the depths of the tbrests there came a 
Yoice on the wihd^ saying, * Return !' 
I planted my foot on the rock ; at one 
bound I clutched yon topmost bough ; 
I si^ung myself on that jutting crag, 
and reached the spot where now I 
Stand." 

As he spoke these words, he quitted 
his hold of me, to my infinite relief. 
We were so near the edge of the pre* 
dpice, and his manner was so energe* 
tic, I might almost say conruhed, from 
the recollection of his consummating 
act of reyenge, that I felt no small 
alarm lest an acddental movement 
^ould predpitate us both into the 
nightful chasm, independently of a 
very uncomfortable misgiving as to 
what his real intentions might be, 
ivhile holdinfi; me so firmly. In either 
case, I should have had no faith in the 
Great Spirit spreading the cedar to 
catch me in my descent ; while, if I 
had found myself in its "green arms," 
I felt morally certain I must have re« 
mained there till doomsday, provided 
I had only my own agility to trust to 
for swinging myself out of them. But 
in what a situation was I actually pla- 
ced ! In such a spot^ and with a he- 



race of white men, but you had ofibr* 
ed up his murderer, as a last sacrifice, 
to his memory, and your own yen<« 
geauce." 

*' A last sacrifiee Y* he exdaimed, 
his features brightening with exulta* 
tion. " Why was I bid to return, if 
the great purpose for which I had li- 
ved was completed ? In my cabin, I 
can count five scalps of white men 
struck by this arm since the murder- 
er sunk beneath these waters. But,** 
he continued, with a stem solemnity 
of manner, " this day sees thb last. 
I have lived long enough ; else—** 
and he fixed his eyes steadfastly upon 
me, "you had not lived to hear me 
say so. I tracked you, last night, from 
the going down of the sun. Twice 
my gun was levelled ; twice I drew 
my arrow's head to its point ; once my 
hatchet glittered in the moon. But 
my arm failed me, and there was a 
sadness over my spirits. I watched 
you as you slept. Not even the thought 
that so my father slept, could make me 
strike. 1 left you ; and in the deep 
forest cast myself to the earth, to ask 
the Great Spirit what he would have 
me do, if it was to be that I could not 
shed your blood. A voice, bke that 
which said * Return,' came again up- 
on the wind. I heard it — I obeyed it. 
Follow, and behold my last sacex* 
ncE." 

We now descended the eminence 
on which we were standing, and again 
proceeded along the intricate path 
which conductdi us back to the cabin. 
When we entered it, the Indian in- 
vited me to eat, by pointine to the re- 
past which was still spreaa upon the 
ground ; but I declined. He then mo- 
tioned me that I should sit ; and tal- 
king my hint from his own infiexible 
silence, I did so without uttering % 
word, but watching with intense anxi- 
ety all his movements. Divesting 
himself of his robe and turban, he put 
on a splendid drees of ceremony ; af«* 
ter which, taking down the fifteen 
scalps, which were all strung upon • 
twlst^ cord, made from the bark of a 
tree, he suspended them round hbi 
neck. The one from which hung 
those long glossy tresses of aubtim 
was in front, and spread itself witlr 
mournful luxuriance over his breaat 
Thus accoutred, and with hia. musket 
in onu baod, and hi9 hatdiet in 40 
Qtber. besldea ihe tomahawk, ^Iq^ 
poucD, powder-horn, and mufrnff^ 
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knife, wUeb were itiiek in bis belt, 
be timied to me tnd end, ** Follow ; 
brine witb joa ^ buffido-bide on 
wbich yott »U" 

I did 80, thoogb witb tone difl- 
eolty; for tbe bide was botb besry 
Mid eumbrous to carry. We were now 
once more in tbe forest, and od tbe 
same track as wben we set forth fat 
tbe wbirlpool. Tbe Indian, instead 
of striding akmg witb * quick elastic 
step, walked at a stow neasured pace, 
but witb great dignity of oarmge. 
We bad proceeded aboat a bvadred 
yards, wben be began a wild nekm- 
cboly cbant, in bis native tongue ; and 
it was then, for tbe first tnne, tbe bor^ 
rible idea flawed across my imnd, diat 
be was about to immolate bimsdf. 
Good God ! and was I ID witness tbe 
appalling ceremony, in thiswUdemcB^ 
from which it seemed imposnbk, ut- 
terly impossible, I could ever extricate 
myself I Wha^ then, might be my 
own fate ? To perish in these woods, 
perhaps, by the uow torture of famine, 
or fall a prey to some savage animal, 
or noxious reptile. There was such 
maddening horror in tbe first, that the 
shrinking soul clung piteously to the 
dismal hope of finding quick deadi 
in the second. I bad heard and read 
of miserable wretches, lost wayfarers 
through these primeval forests, whose 
sufierings, though written b^ no pen, 
nor told in living speech, cried aloud 
in every heart, and stared ghastly upon 
the fancy. The pers^ration burst 
from me as these sickening images 
presented themselves to my imagina« 
tion; my limbs tottered as I conti- 
nued to follow. I knew it would avail 
me nothing, at that moment, to give 
utterance to my fears ; and I strove to 
Comfort myself with the idea that pos* 
sibly they might be unfounded. 

We arrived at tbe small sti^e on 
which lay the body of the Indian's 
mother. Here he stopped — ascended 
it, laid down his gun and hatchet, 
took from me the bufiUo bide, spread 
it carefuUv by his mother, and placed 
on tbe otner side tbe earthen vessel 
containing the bones of bia-fktber, and 
the handful of ai^es with wbich was 
mingled the dust of his wife and child- 
ren. He next seated himself between 
them on the bufiklo skin ; and surely, 
whatever else I may forget in this 
world, while I remember any thing, I 
can never forget either the sublime ex- 
pression of ms countenance at that 
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moment, or tbe grim horror of his ap- 
pearance, witb the scalps round hia 
neek I For now, by the light which 
Ml upon them, as I stood beneath, I 
could distinguish the black clotted 
blood that stiffened the hair at tbe 
foots. Longer silence became insup- 
DOTtalde— ^impossible; that which hod 
mtherto keot me silent— my own safe^ 
-^now with an equally irresisdUe 
impulse stirring me to speech. 

** It ia not your own death," I ez« 
cbdmed, '' that yon call your last sa« 
eriflcer 

He smfled ; but made no answer^ 

'' In mercy, then," I added, hatf 
ftenticalhr, '' destroy me first ; for 
bete, in this wilderness, I must periidf, 
when you are dead!" 

He shook his bead, and pointed up^ 
wards. " No!" said he. "Watch 
the fl;reen leaves, and walk with tbe 
wind. Speak no more. But when I 
am in the Spirit World, cover me witb 
this bufiklo robe, and go." 

I stood aghast, motionless, and 
scarcely able to breathe, while the In« 
dian was as calm and unperturbed as 
if he were only lying down to sleep. 
He now began again his f^er^ 
chant, or death song, in a low wailing 
tone, so full of mournful expression^ 
that though there was something mo« 
notonous in its character, it brought 
tears into my eyes. But, as it grew 
louder and liolder, from the animatinfl^ 
theme,— the deeds of prowess he had 
performed, and the white men he had 
slain,— till, at the last, it swelled into 
a terriflc yell, as he recounted the 
death of his father's murderer, which 
echoed tbrotigb tbe surrounding soli- 
tudes like trightfiil bowlings, m^ 
blood seemed to chill and curdle. Hi« 
therto he had spoken in a language 
unknown to me, and I only judged of 
its import from the expressive syropa* 
thy of bis features. But suddenly he 
stopped ; and then, in a gentle, mur« 
muring voice, resumed his dirge itt 
English. 

" I am the last of my race ! I am 
tbe last of my race ! The life- stream 
that fiUs my veins is like the rivef 
that goes to the ocean and is lost I t 
had a father, I had a mother; I had 
a wife, I had children. I have no fa- 
ther, I have no mother; I have no 
wife, I have no children. I am the 
last of my race. I have no kindreds 
The white man came, who slew my 
father, and the fathers of my father. 
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The white man came, and he burned 
my cabin on the Lake of the Thou- 
sand Islands ! I brought the wild deer 
home from the chase, out my wife and 
children could be gathered in the palm 
of my hand. I had no tear to mmgle 
with those of my mother which fell 
upon their ashes ! I fled to the wil- 
derness, and carried with me the bones 
and dust of those that were. My fa- 
ther's blood was on my lips when I 
came fVom the womb : the white man's 
blood is on my hatchet which soes 
with me to the grave. I have oone 
well ; for the Great Spirit has called 
me : I shall not die like the tree that 
perishes, or be cut down like the com 
that is ripe. I am the last of my race^ 
and there is no hand but my own to 
send me to the Spirit World !" 

At these words^ he took his scalp- 
ing-knife from his belt, and, with a 
firm unflinching hand, drew it slowly 
across the entire abdomen f The blood 
gushed— the bowels fell out I could 
see no more. Staggering towards a 
tree, I hid my face in its luxuriant 
branches. But I still heard his voice 
—faintly and more faintly^repeating 
the words, " I go to my fathers — I 
am tlie last of my race ! I am the last 
of my race !"— till guttural, indistinct 
gaspings, — a sudden fall, and a dread- 
ful silence,— proclaimed that he was a 
corpse! 

And I was alone, with that dead 
man before me— and in the solitude 
of mighty forests— and not a sound 
disturbing that solitude but the 
dripping of his warm blood upon the 
dry leaves beneath ! And where was 
now the living guide to lead me 
through their labyrinths, to chase 
from my drooping spirits Uie ghastly 
horror which reared itself before them, 
that, perchance, I might never tell the 
Ule of all I had witnessed? While 
I stood lost in these agonising fears, 
feeble and irresolute under these har- 
rowing forebodings, I heard the fresh 
breeze careering through the leaves 
above m^ head. The rustling noise 
seemed like aerial voices calling upon 
me to depart. I remembered the 
words of the Indian, and looked up 
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with grateful hope to my viewless pi- 
lots, who were to conduct me on my 
pathless way. Summoning all the 
energy I cotud command, I ascended 
the platform, covered the bleeding 
body of the warrior with his bufiklo 
shroud, and then left him, in his 
mausoleum of the desert, to rot as no- 
bly as Egyptian monarchs in their co- 
lossal pyramids. 

I found little difficulty in regaining 
the cabin of the Indian, having alrea^ 
dy thrice trod the path that led to it. 
I entered it for a moment, and thought 
how soon the hand of desolation would 
crumble it down. His bow and qui- 
ver, with itsrlheaf of arrows, lay upon 
the ground. These I possessed my- 
self of, and mounting my horse, set 
forth, with an anxious mind, upon 
my journey. I watched the gigantic 
trees that seemedfto frown upon me, 
marked the direction in which their 
leaves were slanted by the wind, and 
followed it. It was so dark when I 
traiversed this route in the flrst grey 
of the morning, that I was unable to 
satisfy myself, by any one object, as 
to being in the right path. Still, 
wherever there was a turning that cor- 
responded with the apparent course of 
the wind, I unhesitatingly took it; 
and it was with no ordinary emotions 
of delight, after riding about an hour, 
that I found my attention directed, 
by the sudden starting of my horse, 
to an object which I inst&ntlv recog- 
nised as die carcass of the wolf which 
the Indian had destroyed. This gave 
me confidence ; and before noon I was 
once more at Murder Creek, that deep 
dark glen where I had camped out 
the preening night. Here 1 halted 
for a time, rejoicing in what I could 
consider as no other than a miracu- 
lous escape, while seated on the black- 
ened stump where I first beheld the 
Indian like a vision of disturbed sleep. 
What my reflections were, I will not 
attempt to describe ; nor would it suit 
with the character of this narrative, 
to relate the comparatively ordinary 
occurrences which befell me on the 
rest of my journey to Savaniydi. 

M. 
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It appeirs to roe thmt the poetry 
of Wordsworth, always estimated too 
rapturously, or too virulently dqire* 
dated, has never been placed on its 
proper level. '* Then, of course," 
cries the critic, ** you imagine your** 
self competent to fix it in its appro- 
priate sution." If I were to say No, 
you would not believe me ; and if I 
say Yes, I go beyond the truth. A 
man, when he professes to treat of 
a subject, is always supposed, by 
courtesy, to be master of that subjects 
He is obliged to place himself in the 
situation of a teacher, and to r^ard 
those whom he addresses as his pupils, 
although he may be conscious that his 
powers are below those of some who 
grant him their attention. This com- 
pelled tone of superiority, this involun- 
tary dictatorship, must, more especial- 
ly, be admitted as an excuse for lay- 
ing down the law in matters of taste. 
Subjects of science, indeed, may be 
handled witli precision ; and any one, 
after going through a certain course 
of study and experiment may, wiUi- 
out arrogance assert, '' These things 
are so." Mc^ and sacred subjects 
' again may appeal to a fixed standard. 
But subjects that relate to taste and 
feeling, admit not of such exactness. 
In these every man is a law unto him- 
self, and he who sets himself up for a 
lecturer on taste can, after all, only 
give his own opinion, and leave others 
to adopt it or not, according to their 
several notions of right and wrong, 
beauty and deformity. One qualifica- 
tion, at least, I possess for the task I 
have undertaken. I have read, as I 
believe, every line that Wordsworth 
ever published. Critic, canst thou say 
as much ? 

My first endeavour will be to shew 
that Wordsworth's genius is overrated 
by his partisans ; my second, that it 
is underrated by his detractors. 
Although Wordsworth has never 
/ been a popular poet, in the extended 
' sense of the word, yet what he has 
lacked in the number of his admirers, 
has been made up to him b^ the inten- 
sity of adoration which his few wor- 
shippers have displaj^ed. A true dis« 
dple of his school said to me, " I cdl 
the poetry of Wordsworth an actual 



Revelation ;" and I have heard others 
assert that his writings were able to 
work a moral change in any scalous 
peruser of them. This may seem 
strange to thosewho only know Words- 
worth's poetry through the medium of 
passages quoted from the Lyrical Bal« 
lads, or perhaM by the imitation of his 
style in the Rejected Addresses— an 
imitation which does not possess one 
true characteristic of his manner. It 
is the mixture of phUosophy with lowi 
and humble subjects which is the realj 
peculiarity of Wordsworth's poetry— 
not, as some persons imagine, a mere 
childishness both of thought and 
meaning. It is on Wordsworth's faith, 
as viewed in connexion with its poeti- 
cal practice^ that his admirers found 
his daim to great and original exceU 
lence, and they thence derive their pre* 
diction, that by the side of Milton his 
station will be awarded him by poste- 
rity. I Unlike other poets, who leave 
their prindples of composition to be 
deduced from their works, Words- 
worth lays down certain prindples, of 
which he professes his poetry to be an 
illustration. He is a theorist, as well 
as a poet, and may be considered as 
much the founder of a sect as Plato 
or Pythagoras. This connexion be- 
tween his peculiar notions and his 
verse obliges me to consider how far 
his theory is original, how far it is 
just, and with what success he has 
illustrated it in his compositions. I 
must, however^ premise, that the very 
idea of fabricating poetry according to 
a set theory, is an unhappy one. ; That 
a thing, which should both proceed 
from, and address itself to, the feelings 
—which ought to be an inspiration and 
a divine madness — should mete itself 
out by rule and measure, '* rmilate 
its compodtion bv principles, and 
carefully adapt its language of pasdon 
to a code of speech, involves sn essen« 
tial contradicuon. Where was Shak« 
speare's theory when he read the open 
book of Nature, and transcribed her , 
pages upon his own ? Where was Mil- 
ton's theory when he was rapt above the 
empyrean, and smotehis mighty harp in 
answer to the soundingspheresr Where 
was the theory of Bums when he livedo 
loTed|8ufilnred|and wrote? Andwherej 
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may t ask> is Wordsworth's theory 
when ke writes w^? That he has 
written well^ even gloriously, I allow. 
That he has written well in conae* 
quenoe of his theory, I deny. 

But let us enquire what hia theory SI. 
Our author tdb xm that his first t^ 
ittine of poeoDs waa published <' as an 
eaiperiment, how far by fitting to ma- 
ti^al arrangement a selection of the 
real language of men in a state of rivid 
sensation, that sort of pleasure, and 
that quantity of pleasure, might be im* 
parted, whidi a poet may rationally 
endearour to impart." If these worda 
be taken in their literal sense^ it ap- 
pears to me that the experiment was 
scarcely worth the making; for tha 
desired fact might have been ascer*^ 
tained by merely considering, that 
those parts of Shakspeare which con-c, 
▼ey the most general pleasure, are the 
real language of men under the agency^ 
of some str<mg passion.^ The touching 
expression of Macduff, '^ He has no 
children ;" the thrilling exclamation 
of Othello over the body of Desde- 
mona, **My wife I— What wife?— I 
have no wife !" are sufficient to shew 
that the simf^est language of men, 
when strongly mored, may giro plea- 
sure of the roost exquisite kind. I 
say pleasure, fbr though the Words 
tliemseWes produce a moumftil im« 

eession, yet the predominating f^L< 
^ is pleasure to see Nature's lan- 
guage so truly imitated, f Ballads also 
Without end, in ^diich the real lan- 
guage of men is still more metrically 
arran^d, would have decided the same 
quesuon, for compositions of this 
sort, ftom Cherv Chase to Black^eyed 
Susan and Auld Robin Gray, hare 
ever been, like the simple and origi- 
nal melodies which are ground about 
the streets on every hand-organ, the 
darlings of mankind, in every daa^ 
But if, bv the real language of men in 
a state of vivid sensation, Wordsworth 
meant the complaints of a child in de- 
spair at seeing her cloak caught in a 
chaise wheel, or the agonies and ec- 
stasies of a foolish poor woman who 
sent her idiot son for a doctor on a 
moonlight night, he might have con- 
vinced nimself Uiat no pleasing result 
would ensue, by merely enquhinff 
whether the gustatory qjaculanons m 
a society of Aldermen over a bowl of 
turtle, would give pleasure if reduced 
to metre. For these are also unquea^ 



tionably " the real language of men in ^ 
a state of vivid sensation. 

Wordsworth, however, seems tohave 
considered that this experiment suc- 
ceeded rather beyond his expectations ; 
and having ** pleased a greater nmn« 
her than he ventured to hope be should 
fdease," he is encouraged to proceed 
m the same path, and to explain the 
otgect which he proposed to himself 
more particularly. Disentangling tfae( 
chijsalk from the golden threadax 
which his genius has span around k^j 
I win briefly give the principal pointv 
of his system. He chooses ** iactdenta 
ttid situations," alwavs feom '' com- 
mon," and generally tram ^ low and 
rustic life." He desires to ehieidate 
the " primary laws," ^' the great and 
simple affections of our nature." He 
intends that eadi ^his poems *^ should 
4arry along with it a purpo»0," and 
^ that ^e feeling therein developed 
should give importance to the action 
and situation, and not the action and 
situation to the feeling f and lasthr, 
he professes to reject '* what is usually 
called poeticdictioB," and to *' cut him- 
self off from a large portion ofphraeea 
and figures of sp^ch, which, from fe« 
^er to son, have long been regarded 
as the common inheritance of poets.** 

I own that I can see nothing vervoii* 
lal in these objects proposed— 4itdo 

lat has not been done before, and by 
others. The diief originality^ seems to t' 
consist in the formal dedaradon of the 
poet's intentions, and in his restricting ] 
nimself to one department of his pr^ 
vince. As I remarked before, " inoi» 
dents and situationB in common Bfe" \ 
have generally pleased, as eominghoroa \ 
to every mans business and bosom* 
No tragedy is received with more tetfs^ 
or widi more applause than the G$m^ 
ster. To go. a step fMther,— Burns, 
in carolling the joys, and sorrows, and 
simple loves of rustic Me, has fbund 
an echo in every heart. The songs c# 
Dibdin are on every lip. Shenstone's - 
Schoolmistress is allowedly his beeK 
poem. Crabbe extracts humour and 
pathos fh>m the most trite and homei» 
It adventures. As to Wordsworth's 
declaration, that each ofhis poemahns 
a worthy purpose, he himsefr as«rt% 
that this will be fbund to be the dMO^ 
in ^'o^ poems to whidi any value cats I 
beattached,-" therefore, in thisrespec^ 
he only places himselF in the rank o#\ 
a^food, not of an original writer. Mt'^ 
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to tbe dremnitaneey which he tells vb 
disdngiiishes his poems from the po« 
pular poetry of the daj^ viz. that th^ 

^mhng dignifies the subject, and noi 
the sabject the feding, I shall coosiderj 
by and by, whether it be Bot calcii- 
kted to produce or^inaHty of a ricious 
kind, and whether there should not 
ratho' be a mutual proportion between 
the subject and the passion connected 
with It. Our author s renunciation of 

N sudi nhrases and figures of speech as 
hare long been the common poetical 
stock in trade, seems again only to 
place him in a higher rank than the 
mere schoolboy poet, who pilfers his 
English Gradus tor flowers of rhetoricf 
Every poet that rises above mediocrity, 
knows that he damns himself by the 
use of worn-out tropes and metaphorsi 
Pope, who introduced a pecuHar hmf 
guage into poetry, a set mode of ex« 

' pressing certain things, was original 

> as the first founder of a vicious school, 

> and in his case the severe good sense 

I of his mesning atoned for the tinkHng / 
' of his rhyme. Darwin was original 
firom the very profusion with which 
he heaped these commonplaces tog&4 
ther ; but their imitators have nerer 
risen to eminence ; and originality of 
expression seems to be expected from 
a writer of any pretensions. But 
Wordsworth has spoken too vaguely 
on this head« The term poetic diction, 
seems to infer a diction common to 
poets ; but the language of metrical 
composition may be elevated beyond 
that of prose by modes as various as 
the authors who use it The poetic 
diction of Milton is not, in a certain 
sense, that of Gray, nor is that of Col- 
lins in its external forms similar m 
that of Cowper. ' 

1 am the more explicit on this point, 
because one of Wordsworth's principal 
claims to originality seems to lie in 
. his having formed a diction of his own, 
and in having run counter to the taste 
of the age in so doing. He magnifies 
his own boldness by asserting that an 
author is supposed, "by the act of 
writing in Terse, to make a formal en- 

KSement to gratify certain known 
hita of aasodation^ and thus to ap* 
prise his reader not only that certain 
daaaet of ideas and expressions will 
be found in his book, but thatothers 
will be carefully excluded." I reply 
to this, that the low of novdty is 
stronser in man than habit Itsdf, and 
that tnere would be nothing to gratiQr 



this inherent thirst, if we met with 
nothing but the same elasses of ideas 
and expressions. Wordsworth grants 
that the tacit promise which a poet is 
supposed to make his reader, has in 
diuerent eras of literature excited very 
different expectations, as in the various 
ages of Shakspeare, oi Cowley, and of 
Pope. I ask, what made the af^es of 
Shakspeare, Cowley, and Fope^ Thefa; 
own genius* It is the era thai cott«\ 
finrms to the poet, not the poet to the^ 
age. And even at one and the same 
period there have been, and may be^ 
as many di£fbrent styles of writing, as 
there are great and oiigmal writers*^ 
Spenser was contemporary with Shaks^ 
peare, and in our own day more espe» 
daily we see almost as many scIkmIs 
of poetry as there are poets. Byron, 
Scott, Southey, Moore, Campbell, and 
Crabbe, have not only each asserted 
his own freedom, but have easily in« 
duced the worid to afiix its sign ma« 
nual to their charter. I should rather 
affirm, then, that a poet is supposed 
" to make a formal engagement" to 
produce something new, — to be a crea- 
tor indeed,— or his title to the appeltaui 
tion will scarcely be allowed. It tiAm 
lows, then, Aat Wordswordi's Wri« 
tings may be original, in as far as they 
di^ from Uie productions of the pre« 
sent day, but not because they dif^ 
from such productions. His renoun^ 
cing the common poetic diction is not 
an original part of his theory, however i 
it may produce originality in his prac«^ 
tice. 

Having now attempted to shew that 
what is good in Wordsworth's theory 
is not new, I will endeavour to prore 
that what is new is not good. 

Wordsworth tells us that, in his 
choice of situationsand incidents, ''low 
and rustic life was generally chosen, 
because, in that condition, the essen- 
tial passions of the heart find a bet- 
ter soil in which they can attain their 
maturity, are less under restraint, and 
speak a plainer and more emphatic lan- 
guage." I answer, that they do so or 
not according to the powers of him 
who is their interpreter. 1 urge, that 
a true poet finds the same passions 
in every sphere of life, and makes 
them speak a plain and emphatic 
language by his own art. Love and 
ha^, hope and fear, joy and sorrow, 
hy baro the human heart, beneath the 
eimined robe, not less than beneath 
the shepherd's firodT) and strong cmOi* 
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tion breaks the fetters of restraint as 
easily as one woHld snap asunder a 
silken thread. " One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kui." Naked 
we all came into the world, naked we 
must all go out of it> and naked we all 
appear, in a mental sense, when na- 
ture's strong hand is upon us. Accord- 
ingly, Shakspeare makes his Cleopatra 
' scold like any scullion wench, when 
the messenger tells her of Antony's 
marriage with Octavia ; nor does sne 
confine her rage to words, but ex- 
pounds it more intelligibly still by 
striking the unlucky herald, and ^< ha- 
ving him up and down."* The great 
interpreterof naturecontrives to ''keep 
his reader in the company of flesh and 
blood, while he leads him through 
every sphere of existence.^ Words- 
worth also chose rural life, " because 
in that condition, the passions of men 
are incorporated with the beautiful 
and permanent forms of nature." I 
•. fear that more of the poet than the 
' philosopher is apparent in this senti- 
; ment : or, if Wordsworth will have it 
that poet and philosopher are nearly 
synonymous terms, I tear that he has 
given his own individual feelings as 
j represenUtives of those belonging to 
man as a species. 

The philosophic poet should take'care 
to support his theory upon facU esU- 
blished by observation, or (as Words- 
worth himself elsewhere says) should 
possess *' the ability to observe with ac- 
curacy , think as they are in themselves, 
and with fidelity to describe them, un- 
modified by any passion or feeling ex- 
isting in the mind of the describer :'/" 
but Wordsworth, though, doubtless, 
conversant with humble life, has 
.thrown the lines of his own mind over 
its whole sphere ; otherwise he never 
could assert that the passions of men 
in that condition are incorporated with 
the beautiful and permanent forms of 
nature. ** The necessary character of 
rural occupations" seems radier to 
have a tendency to blunt the mind's 
scnsibilit|r to external nature, than to 
sharpen its perceptions of grace and 
beauty. '* Our elementary feelings," 
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indeed, may be said to co-exist in a 
state of greater simplicity" in humble ^ 
life— if by " elementary feelings" the 
poet means such feelings as are con- 
nected with the care of our subsistence. 
To support life is the great object of 
the poor, and this object absorbs their \ ^ 
powers, blunts their sensibilities, and - \ 
confines their ideas to one track of as- 
sociation. The rustic holding his 
plough looks at the furrow which he ^ 
traces, and not at the mountain which ' 
soars above his head. The shepherd 
watches his dog and his sheep, but 
not the clouds that shift their hues 
and forms in the western sky— or if he 
r^ards them, it is only as prognostics 
of such and such weather. I have con- 
versed much with those in rustic life, 
and amongst them have scarcely ever 
met with one who manifested any 
sympathy with external nature. There 
may be exceptions to the general in- 
sensibility of the poor, but Words- 
worth has mistaken the exceptions for 
illustrations of the rule itself/ If any 
class of men, in a low station, betoken 
that the beautiful objects of nature are 
incorporated with their passions, we 
must look for them not amongst the 
tillers of the earth, but amongst those 
who occupy their business in the great 
waters. Sailors have leisure to admit 
the wonders of nature through the eye 
into the mind. The stagnation of a 
calm, or the steady movement of their 
vessel, often leaves them unoccupied, 
and throws their attention outward. 
The natural craving of the mind after 
employment makes them seize what- 
ever offers itself to fill up vacuity of 
thought, and nature becomes less their 
chosen pleasure than their last re« 
source. Accordingly, I have often re- 
marked that more uni»nscious poetry 
drops from the lips of sailors, than 
from men in any other low station of 
life. Again, the affections of the heart 
become deadened in the poor, or rather 
change their character altogether. Life, 
which is so hardly sustained by them, , 
is not in their eyes the precious thing ^ 
which it is in ours ; death, which they 
only view as a rest from toil or pain. 



• Cleopatim hersdf says, on being addressed by her handmaid Iras, as •* Koyal 
Egypt's fimprew,*' . 

*' Peace, peace, Iras, 
No more but a mera womMi, and oommanded 
By ittch poor passion ai the maid thai milks, 
And docs the meanest chares.'' 
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18 not looked upon by them with the 
8tme emotion with which we regard 
it. Whether " to be, or not to be," 
is most desirable, is a question which 
they decide by a balimce of utility. A 
poor woman once said to me, *' If the 
Lord pleases to take either me or my 
husband from our dear children, I 
hope my husband will go first ; for I 
think I could do better for them than 
he could ;" and I am sure she gave the 
true reason for wishing to suryive her 
partner, and was not influenced in her 
wish by any selfish love of life. Here 
the essential passions of the heart (of 
which lore between the sexes may be 
considered the very strongest) haa gi- 
Yen place to factitious feelings gene« 
rated by a peculiar condition of life, 
and, this being the case, those feelings 
were no longer elementary, or such as 
are common to all mankind. In fact 
there seems to be no surer way of pre- 
venting oneself fh>m seeing man as he 
is, than to confine one's view to any, 
even the most apparently natural con- 
dition of life. Man must be weighed 
In the gross, before he can be estima- 
ted in me abstract 

Wordsworth, moreover, informs us, 
that he has adopted the very language 
of men in low and rustic life, '^ be- 
cause such men hourly communicate 
with the best objects from which the 
best part of language is originally de- 
rived ; and because tram their rank in 
society, and the sameness and narrow 
circle of their intercourse being less 
under the infiuence of social vanity, 
they convey their feelings and notions 
in simple and unelaborated expres- 
sions." I have before attempted to 
shew that the '' hourly communica- 
tions" of these men are with their im- 
plements of husbandry, and that, like 
oil and water, they and the beautifid 
finrms of nature may be in perpetual 
contact, without becoming incorporay 
ted. That they are less un^ the infiu- 
ence of social vanity I doubt, and for the 
very same reason that Wordsworth be- 
lieves it, viz. from the narrow circle of 
their intercourse ; for the fewer oppor- 
tunities men have of comparing them- 
selves with numbers, the less do they 
know their own deficiencie8,-y-and I 
doubt not but that the vanity of an 
alehouse politician is as great as, and 
infinitely more besotted than, the va- 
nity of a member of parliament^ I 
have also little doubt, but that 'the 
conteinpt with which a ploughman 



would look down upon me for nof 
knowing oaU from barley, would 
transcend that of an astronomer at my 
not being able to distinguish between 
Cassiopea and Ursa Major. How- 
ever we human beings may differ in 
other respects,-»in station, language, 
temper, and disposition — here at leaaf 
we are all alike. Pour into separate 
vessels the blood of various men, ana- 
Ipe it, decompose it, distil it, till all 
factitious difi^nces evaporate and dis- 
appear, and I will answer for it that 
there will be found a large residuum of 
vanity at the bottom of each alembic 
Wordsworth gives as a reason for his 
deducing strong feelings from low and 
unimportant subjects, that " the hu- 
man mind is capable of being excited 
without the application of gross and ' 
violent stimulants ;" and that *' one 
being is elevated above another, in 
proportion as he possesses this capabi- 
lity." There appears to be a mixture 
of truth and falsehood in this senti- 
ment. The mind that demands the 
violentexdtementof '* frantic novels," 
or the gross nutriment of *' sickly and 
stupid German tragedies," is, I grant, 
indeed in a diseased state; but that the 
mind is in a sane state in proportion oi 
it recedes fhim this diseaised torpor, I 
deny. For it may recede until it shall 
have crossed the boundary line which 
separates the height of what is good, 
from its declension into evil of an op- 
posite kind. A person who, by im- 
proper abstinence, shall have brought 
himself into such a state that he is m- 
toxicated by milk and water, is not 
less an invalid than he who, by per- 
petual intemperance, has blunted his 
senses, until ne calls for brandy in his 
wine. In the same manner, the mind 
may be too excitable, as well as too 
dead to gentle and healthful excite- 
ment. If one being be indeed eleva* 
ted above another in proportion as his 
mind is capable of being excited with* 
out a violent stimulus, then is the man , 
who goes into ecstasies at the sight of \ 
a sparrow's egg, the first of his species. S 
But perhaps this was precisely what our ( 
author wished to prove. After all, may 
not a violent stimulus be of a salutary 
nature, and in some cases necessary to 
bring back a healthful sUte of feeling ? 
A strong medicine can alone master a 
strong £sease ; and if (as Wordsworth 
imagmes) the minds of the present 
generation are ^' in a state of almost 
savage torpor/' can they be aroused by 
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iba DMit prick «f a pia— if duty tldnt 
90 wildly ^' ilit«r tae outngeoofl tU- 
muktioii," will Uiey pass a4 oaee from 



ssrts aBM6tuiiteMbleiNropo8hi(m«yiE.^^ 
'' that Uiere ndther is aor can be any 
essentiid diffb«nce between the lan- 
guage of prose and metrical oompoai- 
tien/' He thinks ''it would be a most 
easy task to prove this, by ianuaera- 
bie passages firom almost all the poeti- 
cal writings, eveai of Milton himself ;" 
but he confines hioMelf to quoting the 
following sonnet of 6ray> in order " to 
illustrate the sul^ect in a general man- 
ner t" 



mullMstawney soup to mutton broth ? 

3 it be true, as Cowper aays» that 
A kkk which icuce would msTe a faoKM^ 
May kill a aoond diTiae,'* 
(ftff Udcs must be proportioned to the 
animal on which tiiey are inflicled. A 
gentle diore will nerer do. 

In order to justify himself for adopl« 
ing (as he thinks he has) '' the very 
langnage of men^" Wordsworth as- 

^ In Tain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Phoebus lins his ffolden fire : 
The birds in vain their amorous descant Join, 
Or dieerful fields resume their green attire. 
These ears, alas ! for other notes repine ; 
A djfftrent object do these eyes require ; ' 
Myioneiy anguish melts no heart but mine, 
And in my breast th' imper/edt Joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer. 
And new-bom pleasure brings to happier men ; [ 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 
To warn their little loves the birds complain. 
1 fruitless mourn to Mm that cannot hear, 
4^^oe€pthe$n^9$becauseI^epintainr 

He observes upon Hsk: " It will Havinftshewn howM«i% the tnith 

easily be pcrceived that the only part of Wordsworth's first assertimi may 

of thissonBeawltfch Isof any value, is he perceived, I grant that it is equal* 

theliMtpvfefedin ilalica; it iseqinl- ^ obvious that the language of the 



ly 0Moas that, except in the rhyme, 
aod in the use of the single word 
'f ftnitless," for fhiitlessly, (which 
is so £ur a defect,) the langusge of 
these lines does in no respect difibr 
fhmi that of proee."—'' It will easily 
be perceived.— By whom? By Mr 
Wordsworth. ''It is equally obvious." 
-^To whom^ To Mr Wordsworth. 
Thus apt we are unconsciously to sub- 
stitute our own ipse dixits for the gt* 
neral consent of mankind. Sofkrfrom 
easily perceiving the ^ve lines in italica 
itte only ones of any value in the son- 
net, I seem to perdeive that they are 
worthless and unintelligible wiUiout 
the other nine. " A dimrent* object 
do these eyesrequire."— Difibrent from 
what? From the " smiling mornings," 
and the sun's " goUlenflrer "My 
lonely anguish melts no heart but 
mine."— In contrast to what ? To the 
birds who " join their amorous des- 
cant" " I fruitless mourn to him that 
cannot hear. And weep the more be- 
cause I weep in vain. How unaf- 
flecting is this complaint disjoined ftom 
that whidi aggravates the written sor-^ 
row— the general joy of nature pre- 
^nouny described I 



Imes in italics does in no respect dif- 
fnr ftom that of prose. There can be 
no question, but that if any one were 
about to express in prose that he had 
no one to share his joy or sorrow, i 
he would talk of " lonely anguisbi" ^ 
and " imperfect joys." But tbe fact 
is, that no man would dream of ex« 
pressing such thoughts in prose at all/ 
which leads me to assert that poetry 
does difier from prose in two essential ^ 
points, vis. in the cast of the thoughts, / 
and the nature of the language. By 
the act of writing in metre, we place 
ourselves in communion wiUi the beat 
pert of our species, and we enjoy a 
license to speak of Uie higher feelings 
of our nature without the fear of Hm 
dicule. Poetry is alanguage accorded 
to beings of greater sensibility than 
the rest of mankind, aa a vent to 
thoughts, the suppression of which 
would be too painful to be endured« 
Our ideas, therefore, in poetry, run in 
a purer, a more imaginative, a mora 
impassioned vein, than in prose ; and . 
as to write poetry fmupposes the pre« 
senoe of some emotion, there is in poe« 
try an abruptness of transition caused 
by ekdfcment, whkii is net totpfoondl! 
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inprose. Thelangiu^nofpoetrjptiv 
takes of the same diaimcter as its 
dMNuilits. Since the poet's eye '^ bo- 
dies mrth theshape of things unkDOwn, 
and gires to airj nothing a local habi- 
tation and a name/' the words of 
/poetry are images. She speaks in pio» 
/ tores. Take any speera of ^aks* 
peaiSy and obserre how almost erery 
wordtooehes upon a train of associated 
ideas. In poetry, language is but the 
edio of something more than meets 
the ear : it is a spell to BuggeH trains 
of thoughts as well as to express them* 
If poetry and prose be so identical 
that we cannot ** find bonds of oon« 
nezion sufficiently strict to tynify the 
affinity between them,"— if tne lan« 
gusfle of poetry differ not from that of 
good prose, it follows that all good 
' prose 18 poetry. But surely the prose 
in whicn an historian narrates his 
/Ikets may be good, and yet no one 
' would allow it to be the language of 
poetry. Unfortunately, too, such prose 
as most resembles poe^ is not good. 
Although Wordsworth says, that . 
'^ lines and passages of metre so natu* ] 
tally occur in writing prose, that it 1 
would be soaroelj possible to avoid j 
tiiem, eren were it aesirable,** yet the | 
prose, which contains sudb d^if^cH 
membra poeta, is generally oonaldered 
▼idous. There is a swell and cadence 
in the periods of prose, essentially dif- / 
ferent from the rhyUim of poetry. I 
Therefore, when a poet writes in prose, { 
his thoughts are too pasdonate, his ' 
style generally too cona^, too abrupt, 
and at the same time in too measured 
a cadence ; and on the contrary, when 
a good prose writer attempts to com- 
pose poetry, his thoughts are of too 
cold a complexion, his language too 
stiff from unusual restndnt,ni8 words 
toounooloured by imagination, too ex- 
act and literal in thdr signification. 



The fuU mantle of Cicero's cJoquence 
flowed but ungracefully when confined 
by the hand A poetry. Why is it, if 
prose and poetry spMk the same Ian* 
guage, that ao man;^ sreat prose wri^ ) 
tors baTo vainly tried to snatch the 
poet's wreath? Let any one take a 
well-expreBsed idea in prose. Would 
it be wdl expressed in poetry ? Try 
to turn it into poetry. You must re- 
caat it, and change the whole method 
of expression. You must even endea^ 
Toar to fbmt the words in fidiich it 
was dotheC *x^ having to mdt it in« 
to a pure idea, to run it into a new 
moula of expresdon. 

But "I wiU go further" still, (as 
Wordsworth says.) '* 1 do not doubt 
that it mav be safely affirmed," (as 
Wordsworth also says,) that the mere 
language of poetry, exdudve of the 
thou^ts which it may convey, is a 
suffiaent distinction between poetry 
and prose (as Wordsworth does not 
say). 

Let me not be mistaken ; I spesk 
not of such a distinction as is produ- 
ced by rhyme, or even metre. I speak 
not of '^ those ordinary devices to 
devatt the atyle^" which Wc^aworth 
ali!|ures,such aa ^'the personiflcatbn of 
abstractideas;" the invocation, whether 
to Goddess, Nymph, or Muse«-the 
use of glittering and prescriptive epi- 
thets, *' the family lanj;uage of (bad) 
poets— T speak of the imaginative use 
of language aa the distinguishing 
mark betwixt Poetry and Prose. To 
exemplUy my meaning, I will bring 
forwurd two passages— the one 
from Shakspeare, in which common 
thoughts become poetry, bj^the mode 
of expressing them ; tne other from 
Gibbon, in which a poeticd thought 
becomes prose by the mere language 
wherein it ie couched. Coriohmus 
speaks— 



'* 111 know no frirther: 
Let them pronounce the steep Tarpdan death. 
Vagabond exile, fledng, pent to linger 
But with a grain a-day, I would not buy 1 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 
Nor check mv courage for what they can give. 
To have't with saying. Good-morrow.'* 



The thoughts here are not such as can 
be called poetical — ^nor is there any 
thing in the mere words (if each be 
taken separatdy) which is at all dif- 
ferent mm prose. It is in the mode 
I of using of the words that the language 
becomes poetry. In prose, Corioianua 



would have sdd,— I'll know no more. 
Let them condemn me to die by the 
Tsrpdan rock, to banishment, to be 
fleaa alive, to a lingering death by 
hunffcr, &c. ; but in poetry he says 
" lH know no /ktrther. I^et them 
pr9n9uncc ffic ikep Tttrpcitm 4Mh, 
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vagabond exile," &c. Here even the 
very use of the common yford further 
is poetical, as closing up the sense to 
the mind more perfectly than the word 
more, and substituting an adverb for 
an accusative noun, in the vehemence 
with which passion wrests language to 
her own purposes. " Let them pro- 
nounce the steep Tarneian death," is 
an instance of the moae in which pas* 
sion, acting upon imagination, con* 
denses many ideas, and conveys them 
all to the hearer's mind at once. To 
give every word in this line its proper 
meaning in prose, we must say, " Let 
them condemn me to die, by being 
cast down the steep Tarpeian rock ; 
but in the Tapidity of passion, not on- 
Ij judgment is pronounced, hnt death'^ 
that death is not slowly produced by 
the fall from the steep Tarpeian rock, 
but is itself «<a^/ and although a steep 
death is an unintelligible expression, 
vet hj the divine clearness with which 
imagination, in her lofty moods, sees 
every thing at a glance, she succeeds 
in stamping her whole meaning upon 
the mind of another, by the general 
structure of the sentence.— We will 
now proceed to the passage from Gib^ 
bon's Decline of the Roman Empire: 
'* The apparent magnitude of an ob« 
ject is enlarged by an unequal compari* 
son, as the ruins of Palmyra derive a 
casual splendour from the nakednessof 
the surrounding desert." Here the 
thouffht is poetical, and the words in 
which it is dressed are far longer, and 
more sounding, than the words of the 
passage just quoted from Shakspeare, 
(which indeed almost consists of mo« 
nosyllables,) yet, from not being used 
in an imaginative manner, they pro* 
duce but a cold effect upon the mind : 
the reason is gratified, but the heart 



remains untouched by them. We feel 
that this is not poetry ; we see that 
every word is chosen with scientific 

Srecision, that each has its natural and 
ownright signification, that nothing 
more is suggested than what is actual- 
ly expressed ; we know that th^ writer 
very calmly elaborated both the idea 
and the language in his own warm 
study, and at his own comfortable desk 
—and we feel that this is not poetry.' 
Yet who can doubt but that the same 
thought, under Shakspeare's touch, 
would have started into Promcthea:n i 
life and energy ? Thus it appeara that \ 
Poetrj has a language of her own. To 
identify her with F^ose, is a degrada* ' 
tion of her lofty lineage. Hers is a 
higher mode of speech, and for higher 
puiposes. Poetrycanspeak what Prose 
hath no voice to utter. She is (as 
Wordsworth himself elsewhere most 
beautifully says) *' the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge — ^the im« 
passioned expression, which is in the 
countenance of all science." Is it not 
a contradiction thus to describe her, 
yet deny that she speaks a language 
accordant with her more subtle essence, 
and more impassioned energy? By 
stripping her of all essential character- 
istics, Wordsworth would leave her 
nothing but the jingling of her bells, 
whereby she might be distinguished 
from Prose. 

And this, so far from being the least | 
distinction, is no distinction at all. 
If neither the cast of the thoughts 
nor the structure of the language be 
poetical, in a composition, it is not me* 
trical arrangement which will const!- 
tute poetry. Are the following lines, 
written by Wordsworth, (for instance) 
to be called poetry because they are 
printed in ten syllables ? 



" 'Tis nothing more 
Than the rude embryo of a little dome. 
Or pleasure-house, once destined to be built 
Among the birch-trees of Uiis rocky isle. 
But, as it chanced, Sir William having leam'd 
That from the shore a fulUgrown man might wade. 
And make himself a freeman of this spot 
At any hour he chose; the knight forthwith 
Desisted, and the quarry and the mound 
Are monuments of his unfinish'd task." 



Of this we may indeed sav, with rather 
more truth than of Gray s sonnet, that 
" it will easily be perceived" " the 
langua^ of these lines does in no res- 
pect differ from that of prose," whether 
of good prose I leave it to A« reader'* 



judgment to decide. The only poeti- 
cal mode of expression to be found in 
them is, " made himself a freeman of 
the spot," which again exemplifies 
what I said above respecting the 
imaginative u«e of language. I wonU 
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conclude this part of mj subject, by 

I asking Mr Wordsworth how it is (if 
the language of prose and poetry be 
the same) that the language of his own 
prose and of his own poetry are so 
?ery difierent ? how it happens that, 
profirssing to speak the real language 
of men in the latter, he speaks the 

(language (it may be) of Gods in the 
former ? For example, '* Religion— 
whose element is infinitude, and whose 
ultimate trust is the supreme of things, 
submitting herself to circumscription, 
and reconciled to substitutions; and 
Poetry, ethereal and transcendent, yet 
incapable tosustain her existence with- 
out sensuous incarnation !" To sum 
up all ; it appears to me that Words- 
worth has confounded poetic diction 
as it is called, with poetic diction as 
•it really is. He has attacked a poetic 
1 diction founded on a mechanical abuse 
!of language. I wish to uphold a 
1 poetic diction founded on theimajgina- 
|tive uie-Qf language — a poetic diction 
that depends not on the shifting taste 
of different eras, or on trifling varieties 
of costume, but which is immovably 
fixed on the one grand and unalterable 
basis—a poetic diction, which is the 
country's language of all true poets, 
(including Wordsworth himself, when 
he forgets his theory,) however their 
different provinces may produce va- 
rieties of dialect. Thus, in spite of 
Wordsworth's declaration to the con- 
trary, I assert (and are not my asser- 
tions as good as those of any other 
man ? ) that Poetry is a good and sound 
/ antithesis to Prose. 

By maintaining that poetry should 
speak the same language with prose, 
Wordsworth is driven to assert ano- 
ther paradox, very lowering to the di- 
/ vine powers of the former. He says : 
" Whatever portion of the faculty 
(namely, of embodying the passions 
of man, and of expressing what he 
thinks and feels) we may suppose 
even the greatest poet to possess, there 
cannot be a doubt but that the lan- 
guage which it will suggest to him, 
must, in liveliness and truth, fall far 
short of that which is uttered by men 
in real life, under the actual pressure 
of those passions, certain shadows of 
which the poet thus produces, or feels 
to be produced, in himself." To this 
I answer, that, if poetry be " the finer 
I spirit of all knowledge,* itis,moreem« 

^ VOL. XXVI. NO. CLVII. 
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phatically, the finer spirit of all pas< [ 
sion ; for, while knowledge is only the . 
light of poetry, passion is her life and \ 
vital air. A true poet can, by his verses, 
convey to the mind the general effect 
of a battle with greater force and fide- . 
lity than an actvud agent in the com- '( 
bat by a prose narration. The latter 
can only place certain facts before us : 
the former can hurry us into the midst 
of the smoke and carnage— make us 
see the bayonets gleaming through the 
dust of trampling thousands — and 
make us hear the dying groan — the 
shout of victory ! The one convinces 
us that he himself was present at the 
scene ; the other persuades us into a 
conviction that we ourselves are pre- 
sent there. The poet's description is / 
actually more true than that of the 
soldier, because it is more graphical, 
and produces on the mind a greater 
sense of reality ; besides that the eye- 
witness mixes up too much of his own 
personal feeling — too much of the con- 
fusion of a mind in action — to convey / 
truth in the abstract to the mind of/ 
another. But poetry is the very ab- 
stract of truth. Many travellers have 
described, as eye-witnesses, the burn- 
ing of ilindoo widows ; yet, in some 
book of Eastern travels, I have seen 
Southey's poetical account of that re- 
volting ceremony extracted from the 
Curse of Kehama, as conveying the 
best idea of its horrors. In the same 
manner, the language which a true 
poet gives to any human passion, is . 
actuuly a more faithful transcript of /, 
• ' of him/' 



that passion than the language 
who is under its actual pressure, 
the first place, the great passions 



In 



•< are likenM best to floods and 

streams : 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are 

dumb—" 

They have no language but looks and / 
tears. Therefore the poet's language is 
not a transcription of what men say 
when they are strongly moved, but an 
interpretation of what they yire/.y And 
the poet has this advantage over nature 
herself; namely, that he can at once 
depict her internal promptings, and her 
external indications of passion. He can 
bring looks and tears before the eye. y 
In his verses, men both weepand speak. 
In the next place, if great passions 
2q 
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gpeak at aU^ ther usually belie them- 
selvea by an inadequacy of utterance. 
The language of the poet is actually 
more genuine nature than that of the 
su^rer himself, because the former is 
.the limguage of the heart, which the 
/latter is not. How frequently, when 
A man has lost his wife or daughter, 
iiis condoling friends hear him repeat, 
<' She was a good creature ! No one 
knows what a loss I have had ! No 
one can tell what I suffer i" And this 
is all he can say, for the anarchy of 
his thoughts is uke a guard upon his 
lips. But the poet doeg know, and can 
fell what he sufifers, and not only pro* 
duces '' certain shadows" of his feel- 
ings, but the reality itself. And why F 
Because the poet is himself a man, and 
because, like other men, the poet has 
relations and friends who are subject 
to death, and he also has his causes of 
joy and sorrow; and if (as Words- 
worth ^ants) a poet ** is a man en- 
dued with more lively sensibility, more 
.enthusiasm and tenderness," than 
others j if he also possess ''a greater 
knowledge of human nature," why 
(even painting ttom himself) may he 
90t give a mcnre tender and enthusias- 
tic language to joy or sorrow, a deepen 
insight into the core of the human 
lieart, than other men who are mere 
sufferers ? The poet is a man in real 
I life, and a poet beside ; and therefore 
^be can feel not only as a man, but can, 
as a poet, give a more faithful utter- 
ance to what he feels. Who knows but 
that Shakspeare, in painting the jea- 
lousy of Othello, or the paternal an- 
guish of Lear, was but giving a keener 
, and more imaginative colouring to 
1 Bome passages of his own life ? Who 
ean tell but that Eve was only a sub- 
limated Mrs Milton ? For herein, al- 
so, the poet's more lively sensibility 
aids his delineation of strong passion, 
, in that he feels small things more 
\ acutely than men of dull and sluggish 
' imagination feel great ones, and that 
the very shadows of his mind are 
stronger than the realities of others. 
It is granted, that men, as they grow 
older, are less and less moved by any 
event or accident, and even the loss of 
a fsvourite grandson may less move 
the blunted sensibilities or a nonagen- 
arian, than the loss of a pointer would 
have excited them when ne was fifteen. 
Shall we say, then, that the language of 
such a man, under the pressure of any 
passion, is equalin energy to that wbicn 



is uttered by a man in the prime of life, 
and under a similar pressure? But 
there is not a greater distance between 
the passions of the nonsgenaiian and 
those of the youth of fifteen, than there 
is between the poet*s capacity of feeling 
and expression, and that of men, on 
whose hearts a natural want of suscep- 
tibility has anticipated the slow work 
of time. I would recommend to my 
readers the perusal of a poem but lit- 
tle known, written by John Scott on 
the death of his son, as an illustration 
of what I have advanced. He will see 
in it an instance of the poetical tem- 
perament acted upon by suffering, and 
speaking with more force and truih 
tnan the language of suffering alone 
could exhibit. Again, if the language 
of the poet fall short of that which is 
uttered by men in real life under the 
pressure of passion, the short -hsnd 
writer, who takes down trials, and gives 
us verbatim the prison dialogues and 
last dving speeches of convicts, must 
bid fiur to be a greater dramatist than 
Shakspeare or Ford. Away, then, with 
such timid restrictions of the poet's 
power ! What boundary shall we place^ 
to it ? It may be answered— Nature :| 
But nature is boundless ; and though, ;, 
Indeed, the poet feels that " there is ' 
no necessity to trick out or elevate " j 
her infinite wonders; yet, with a soulj 
as boundless as herself, he does not I 
despair to depict them faithfully— aye, \ 
or even to transcend what he beholds r 
—by the divine faculty with which he \ 
pierces things invisible. \ His muse, 
indeed, sheds " natural and human 
tears;" but what forbids that she 
should not also drop tears " such as 
angels weep ? " 

Holding such opinions as these, 
which I have endeavoured to contro- 
vert, Wordsworth seems to surmise, 
that persons may think it a little 
strange that he should take the trou* 
ble to write in verse ; and he proceeds 
to give a most extraordinary reason r 
for so doing. His meaning when ex- 
tracted from a heap of words is, that 
metre, being " something to which 
the mind has been accustomed in va- ] ^ 
rious moods," has " great efficacy" in • 
mitigating any excitement of too strong \ 
a kind, which an affectinc subject might ' 
produce. One should have thought, 
that with all the precautions which 
Wordsworth has taken to keep his 
writings clear of all " cross ana vio^ 
knt stimulus^" ^ith his choice of 
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'^ low and rustic" subjects^ and ad- 
herence to ''the real language of men/' 
there could be no '' danger that the 
excitement should be carried beyond 
its proper bounds." However, he is 
determmed to make all sure, and to 
luU his reader's mind by sweet metri« 
cal sounds as well as by the gentle 
flow of his ideas. If Wordsworth 
bounded himself to the assertion, that 
A tinkling ballad rhjrme deducts from 
the horror of a tragicml tale, and that 
A murder sung about the streets— 
as how a young woman poisoned her 
father and mother all for lore of a 
young man— is a very different thins 
to a real substantial newspaper detau 
of the same, he might be pronounced 
in the right ; but when he asserts that 
" Shakspeare's writings qever act up- 
on us, as pathetic, beyond the bounds 
of pleasure," and attributes this main- 
ly to '' impulses of pleasurable sur- 
/ pise from the metrical arrangement," 
he appears to go rather beyond the 
mark. Is it true, that Shakspeare's 
writings never act upon us, as pathetic^ 
beyond the bounds of pleasure ? The 
hysterical shrieks of women, and the 
wry faces of men trying to swallow 
their tears at a theatrical representa« 
tion of one of Shakspeare's tragedies, 
will pro?e the contrary, y Does the 
circumstance of the penormance b^ 
/ ing spoken in blank verse at all miti- 
gate its exciting effect upon the mind ? 
Is any auditor conscious that it is in 
blank verse at all ? But perhaps 
Wordsworth will say that he is only 
speaking of a perusal of Shakspeare. 
If so, I allow that Shakspeare's wri- 
tings when read seldom act upon us,' 
as pathetic, beyond the bounds of plea- 
sure; but this overbalance of plea- 
sure, I conceive, is common to all 
good works of fiction, whether in prose 
or verse— simply because they are 
works of fiction, and because the mind 
delights in seeing nature skilfully imi« 
tated or ennobled, whether by the 
poetic art of Shakspeare, or the ima- 
ginative pencil of RaphaeL To see * 



kettle (except on the hob ready for 
tea) imparts no pleasure; to see a 
ghost would give us any thing but de « 
light ; yet when we behold a kettle 
so well painted as to mock reality, 
or when we look at one of Fuseli's 
i^iectres, we are pleased, in the one 
case, to see the perfection of imitative 
art, in the other, the triumph of ima- 
gination. Wordsworth appeals to his 
" reader's own experience' as to whe- 
ther *' the distressful parts of Clarissa 
Harlowe" do not give more pain than 
the most pathetic scenes of Shak« 
speare. The reader's experience may 
not always tally with Mr Words* 
worth's. I for one confess, that the 
self-murder of Othello, uncheered by 
one ray of comfort here, or hope here- 
after, (notwithstanding the metre,) 
is more painful to my feelinc:s than > 
the deathbed of the injured Clarissa, ^ 
sinned against but not sinning, and 
half in Heaven before she has quitted 
earth ; and to the '' re- perusal" of 
this, I can safely say, that I never 
came " with rductance." But so 
ftr from metre having a general 
tendency to " temper and restrain" 
our feelings — so far from the mind 
having been accustomed to it ** in a 
less excited state," I conceive that the 
very sound of verse is connected in 
most minds with the idea of some- 
thing moving or elevating.! I remem« 
ber once, when I had taken shelter in 
a poor woman's cottage from a pelting, 
and persevering storm, I began to readl 
aloud to a companion who was with | 
me, from a poclcet volume of Hudi- 1 
bras. To my surprise, I was shortly \ 
interrupted by the sobs of the old 
lady, who had buried her face in her 
apron. I asked her what was the mat- 
ter? *' Oh, sir," she replied, "them 
verses do sound so affecting !" More- 
over, are not poets allowed to possess 
a greater necromancy in raising hu- 
man passions than authors in any 
other Kind ; and do not poets usually 
write in metre of some sort ? 
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Im no period within our recollec- 
tion, has tne political sUte of the coun- 
try been fraught with more absorbing 
interest, and worthy of more deep at- 
tention, than at the present moment. 
It is true, that when threatened with 
invasion from abroad, or alarmed by 
the menacing attitude of hungry and 
discontented crowds in the manufac- 
turing districts at home, the present 
and imminent danger has more yisi- 
bly offected the senses, and the king- 
dom has been struck with a more live- 
ly emotion of immediate peril; but 
even then, considerate men knew that 
the evil was but temporary, that the 
phrase of the " existence of the na- ' 
rion" being in danger, was no more 
than a figure of speech, and that, how- 
ever the tempest might rage for a time, 
albeit with some immediate loss and 
harm, yet calm weather would at no 
distant period come again, when we 
might repair that which was shat- 
tered, and rebuild that which was 
thrown down. 

But now, reflecting men feel that, 
with less outward sign, there is much 
more inward dan^^r. The vessel of 
the state floats, indeed, upon a calmer 
sea, but seems, as it were, to rot by 
reason of the very stillness ; and the 
strength, the epergy, the stout heart, 
and the lively activity of Great Bri- 
tain, are dying away. There is no 
great interest of the country flourish- 
ing, except that of the people whose 
revenues are provided out of what is 
wrung from the unwilling hands of 
all the rest ; the fundholders alone en- 
joy a present prosperity, and that only 
because they " must have their bond 
as long as there is any thing to pay 
them with. 

Let us not, however, be misunder- 
stood : We do not mean to say any 
thing so extravagant, as that the power 
and glory of this great country is about 
to perish suddenly, and for ever ; for 
we know, that to destroy so mighty a 
structure as the British empire pre- 
•enu, is no work of a day or year, 
however violent the decay that eats 
into its walls and pillars ; but, after 
seriously and attentively considering 
the state of things around U9, we own 
that we are '' oppressed with no dis- 
honourable melancholy" at the pros- 



pect of our condition, which, if not 
altered by a timely exertion of the in- 
tellectual energy, and good English 
spririt, which yet linger among us, 
will grow worse, untu at lengui, in 
the weakness and discontent of our 
old age, some younger and more vi- 
gorous power will bear down upon us, 
and the greatness of England be no 
more. 

In the present time, let us go where 
we will, in any place from Caithness 
to Cornwall, wherever men speak se- 
riously respecting their own condition, 
and that of those around them, there 
seems to be an unanimous consent to 
this proposition, *' that there is a neces- 
sity for some great change." Amongst 
the varieties of men, there are, of 
course, various opinions as to the 
means by which the change is to be 
effbcted : One would have the greater 
circulation of the Bible, another that 
of foreign corn ; this man would pro« 
hibit the importation of foreign goi>ds, 
that the exportation of British ma- 
chinerya— but one and all say, that 
" something roust be done," not, as 
in former thnes, that things may go 
on better, but that things may '* go 
on" at all. At former periods, dis- 
tress was either local, or it afiected 
only some particular dass of the peo- 
ple ; but now, almost all the common 
people, those who used to live, and 
eat and drink " till they were satis- 
fied," through the labour of their own 
hands, are not only straitened in their 
means, but actuaUy pinched for the 
commonest support, and existing in 
the gloomy and dangerous tranquil- 
lity of despair. At other times, if the 
manufacturers were distressed, the 
more flourishing condition of the agri- 
cultural districts aflbrded them a re- 
fuge; or, if unfruitful seasons and 
high rents pressed hard upon the cul- 
tivators of the soil, there was some 
tempUtion to join the busy crowds 
who lived by manufactures and com- 
merce; but now, both agricultural 
and manufacturing districts are de- 
pressed, not yet to utter starvation^ 
but to gloomy and universal penury. 
The cheerful, comfortable cottage of 
the labourer is now become a thing 
of memory, or of imagination ; the 
crowded awelUog placet of the ma- 
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nufacturing towns^ once so full of 
liveliness and activitVy from which, 
as the stranger passed, he heard the 
continual huzz of the winding- wheel, 
or the dack of the loom, mingled with 
the cheerful song of mothers to their 
little children, are still crowded in* 
deed, but the cheerfulness is gone. 
It makts the heart bleed to think of 
the wretchedness which is suflfered. 
It is not merely the privation of ordi- 
nary necessaries and comforts— the 
receiving from the hands of cold, cal- 
culating, and not unfrequently insult- 
ing, parish officers, the pittance which 
E reserves their wretched existence; 
ut all the kindly affections which 
made up the happiness of the lives of 
the poor, are withered and blasted by 
this extreme penury, which makes a 
man's wife and children a curse in- 
stead of a blessing to him. The bread 
which they eat is taking so much 
from that which the cravings of na- 
ture demand for himself, and though 
a man may refrain, and deny him- 
self, that his little ones may have 
their morsel, yet stern nature will 
have her way ; he feels " all the vul- 
ture in his jaws," and almost wishes 
they were dead, that they might no 
longer eat. 

This is no exaggerated picture ; and 
though in some few favoured places it 
may apply rather to those who are an 
exception to the general condition, 
than to the rest ; yet it is but too no- 
torious, that the ordinary condition of 
multitudes of the poor, in both agri- 
cultural and manufacturing counties, 
in Bedford and Suffolk, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, is of that melancholy 
nature we have attempted to de- 
scribe. 

But while so much misery exists 
among the poor, there never was a 
time in whicn the luxury of the rich 
was carried to a more extravagant 
d^ee of wantonness. Never was 
pleasure hunted after with more cu« 
rious zeal and more lavish expense ; 
never did the provinces of England, 
taking them altogether, suffer more 
pinching distress and misery, than 
they have done during ^' the season," 
at it is called in London, which has 
just closed; and never did the mc« 
tropolis present a more splendid and 
dazzling succession of extravagant en« 
tertainments, where every thing thtt 
art could invent, and expense procure, 
to delight and pamper the senses^ was 
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brought forward, than it did during 
the very same period. The Econo- 
mist will perhaps sneeringly say, that 
nothing but ignorance of the science 
which he delights to honour, could 
cause us to look with any regret upon 
this luxurious expenditure, since it 
promoted the various kinds of indus- 
try which the furnishing of those en- 
tertainments required. Now, we know 
very well, that it is oftentimes ex- 
tremely difficult to answer these ge- 
neral tneories, which, embracing the 
whole concerns of the nation, and not 
being confined to any limited portion 
of time, are difficult of investigation 
by reason of their vastness and gene- 
rality ; but we hold it to be a very 
poor defence of those who have the 
means of doing an obvious, present, 
and practical good, and who refrain 
from it, that, upon scientific and ge- 
neral principles, and with reference to 
a century of time, and the whole ex- 
tent of the nation, or of the world, 
they do as much good by pampering 
themselves with luxuries, as by re- 
lieving the present necessities of the 
Soor and the afflicted. We do not 
eny that some benefit is derived, even 
by the labouring classes, from such 
expenditure ; but we do deny that it 
promotes immediately, as much as 
such expenditure might promote, the 
comforts of the unhappy beings who 
have no inheritance but their limbs 
wherewith they labour; and this it is, 
which, in the present state of things, 
ought to be consulted. If a man have 
an estate in Bedfordshire, upon which 
the people are extremely miserable, it 
is not for him to calculate upon the 
good or evil which Europe may derive 
fifty years hence, from what he is 
now doing, but to take every means 
within his power to relieve the pre- 
sent distress. It is enough to chafe 
the temper of the mildest man, to 
hear a cold-blooded philosopher of the 
present day, arguing that it is wrong 
to promote the comforts of the poor, 
for this will " operate as an impulse 
to population," and so make their dis- 
tress the greater hereafter. The scorn 
and abhorrence which the propound- 
ing of such a doctrine as this must ex- 
cite in any breast of common benevo- 
lence, is such, that one cannot con- 
descend to argue with the propounders 
of it, although they form a very nu- 
merous and talkative class. We a*- 
pod against them to nature an4 r 
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gion ; and if tbey^ as probably they 
may, deny any deference to tbese au« 
thorities, we must only leave them 
with honest indignation and contempt, 
to the enjoyment of their sdentifie 
rhetoric, — 

*' Which hath so well been taught its dae« 
sling fence." 

But let us look at the matter of fact 
and its attendant circumitanceSf the 
immediate application of which we 
can distinctly see, and, without any 
aid from science, sufficiently under- 
stand. The man who gires two or 
three thousand pounds to some fa« 
shionable pastry-cook, and decorator 
of tables, for one night's luxurious 
entertainment, while many families 
aronnd him are miserably in want of 
the barest necessaries of life, could 
unquestionably apply the money other- 
wise if he pleased. Now, will it be 
denied that he would have done more 
wisely and better, more for his coun- 
try's benefit, and for the promotion of 
the happiness of his fellow-creatures, 
and therefore more for his own hap- 
piness, supposing he were a good man, 
if, instead of spending his money as 
we have described, he had spent it in 
obtaining a small portion of ground 
and a cow for some of the la^uring 
poor in his neighbourhood ? 

We hope we shall not be considered 
as trifling with a great question, be- 
cause we endeavour to bring such mat- 
ters as these to bear upon it — we think 
it matter of very serious import ; the 
people are looking about them, and 
are asking what is the reason of the 
immense inequality in condition be- 
tween them, and those who revel in 
luxury, apparently forgetful of their 
misery ; and it is easy to conceive how 
dangerous it may be to afford a de- 
spairing people too much food for this 
sort of contemplation. 

To enter into a minute enquiry con- 
cerning the causes which have contri- 
buted to the present gloomy aspect of 
our domestic affairs, and particularly 
to the extreme depression of the la- 
bouring classes, would be a task re- 
quiring a length and closeness of in- 
vestigation, which it is not our pre- 
sent purpose to undertake. We can- 
not, however, altogether forsake a part 
of the subject, which is of such im- 
porunce to its general consideration* 

During the progress of the war with 
revolutionized France, a system was 
acted upon, which made labour so 
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much in demand, and so valuable, that; 
generally speaking, the man who had 
the power and the will to work, was 
sure of subsistence ; and still so much 
more was to be done than could be 
done by all the hands which the coun- 
try supplied, that our attention was 
f applied, and applied with amasing 
'success, to the invention of machines 
las a substitute for human labour. The 
{capitalist freely unlocked his hoards', 
and put them at the disposal of the 
Government, in the shape of loans,^ 
which the Government as freely scat- 
tered among the people, whose labour 
they at that time happened to require ; 
iproduction went on with amazing ra- 
pidity, while the abundance of money 
whidi circulated amongst the people, 
enabled them easilv to effect the ex- 
change of one kind of production for 
another ; and thus all laooured, and all 
had abundance. But the time came 
when loans were no longer wanted by 
the Government, because they did not 
want the people's labour ; capital was 
not appli^ to the purpose of produc- 
tion to any thing like the extent which 
it had been ; and the labouring classes 
found that their labour was no longer 
required in the same quantity. While 
the demand for labour was thus sud- 
denly checked, the number and the 
necessities of those who depended up- 
on it for their existence was greatly 
increased ; the population of the coun- 
jtry, notwithstanding the drain of war, 
,was much increased ; and, besides 
this, the labouring people, while the 
demand for their labour was so great, 
and their wages so high, had, most un- 
fortunately for themselves, parted with 
every thing but the means of labour- 
ing ; their small plots of ground bad 
got into the possession of the great 
farmers, and their small domestic ma- 
nufactures had been swept away by 
the torrent of machinery work, which 
the immense demand of the preceding 
time had called into action. Things 
were now come to that condition that 
there was no longer a demand for all 
the labour both of men and machinery 
which the country could supply ; and 
as machine labour was far cheaper 
than that of men, those who had ca- 
pital to employ in production, resort- 
ed to the machines, and left the popu- 
lation idle. Hence the distress which 
was felt at the dose of the war, ai^d 
which was attributed, in general terms, 
to the transition from war to peace-* 
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ft was a change hmn the abundant 
^sburseroent of capital among the 
working classes in exchange for their 
labour, to a rety cnrtttiled disbnrse* 
ment, confined to the cheapest mode 
of reproduction, and therefore aToid<« 
ing the employment of human labour 
as much as possible. Thus, thelft« 
bouring population of this country 
found themseltes depriyed of every 
thing but the power of labouring ^ 
' hire ; while, by the diminution of de^ 
mand, and the substitution of machi^ 
nery for human strength, they could 
lio longer obtain bread in exchange 
for the exertion of that power. The 
connexion which formerly subsisted 
between the employment of capital in 
manufactures, and the employment of 
the people, was now unnecessary, or 
necessary in a much less degree, and 
the capitalist found he could increase 
his own wealth, and the wealth of the 
country, while the people w^e kft to 
idleness and starration. 

But was this a wholesome state of 
things ? Shall we believe, with those 
who harden their hearts, and read 
books, and repeat them, tDI we are 
deafened with their scientific theories, 
that we should onlv look to the in* 
crease of the capital of the country, 
and consign to neglect and misery the 
multitudes who have no capital, and 
whom the capitalists will not employ ? 
Certainly not; a new and peculiar state 
of affairs has arisen, such as the history . 
of the world never before afibrded, 
because never, imtil now, did human 
invention devise such expedients for 
dispensing with the labour of the poor ; 
and the first and most important duty 
which the Legislature could have en- 
tered upon, was to consider the means 
of remedying the evil, and alleviating 
the misery, which such a novel condi- 
tion of society must occasion. 

But what did the Legislature do ? 
Instead of interposing to protect the 
poor, to facilitste the difiiiston of ca- 
pital amongst them, so that they might 
have something to work upon, and 
the means of mutual exchanges ibr 
the supply of each other^s wants ; in- 
stead of this, measures having a direct- 
ly opposite tendency were adopted, as 
if the object were to make the dis- 
tress of the working classes ten times 
more severe. At the commencement 
of the war, it had been found neces- 
sarv to substitute a more abundant 
and cheaper currency for that of gold ; 



and to the fadlitiee for the tranafor of 
capital, and the exchanges of eommo-i 
dities which this currency afforded, 
the countrr was mainly indebted for 
the aatonittiing increase in the quan* 
tity of her pr<muctive industry whidi 
she dls|dayed in every ouar ter. The 
tfansactions cf the people, tiie extent 
and the modes of all kinds ef business, 
the amount of the taxes, and the en-* 
gagements both of Qovemment and 
individuals, wete all adapted to thie 
abundant dreulating medium ; irhen 
it most unaccotortaUy entered into 
the heads of our legislators to take 
measures for the substitution of an« 
other, and m much more oontraeted 
currency^ while the eiya gementa of 
Government and indlviduids remalA* 
ed, and nanst inevitably remain, of 
the same amount of the new, as had 
been expressed in the old currency. 
Looking now at these measures, and 
viewing them in connexion with their 
actual consequences, which it requi- 
red no very deep sagacity to foresee 
at the time, it is impcmsible to con^ve 
any legislative measure of more fran« 
tie and disastrous foUy. Not that we 
mean to sav that the currency riiould 
have been lefit as it was, or that there 
is nothmg impolitie in allowing the 
unrestricted issiw of paper money by 
chartered and private banks. We 
would advocate no sudi wild and dta- 
gerous system, which must ever en- 
courage improper speculation, and 
ruinous revulsions in trade ; but the 
o^ect should have been to make the 
paper currency safe, and not to destrby 
it. The evil whicli the country la- 
boured under, and which the working 
cksses felt most severely, was the ten^ 
dency of capital to accumvdate in large 
masses, feistead of being generally dif- 
fused amongst the people ; and this 
evil the alterations which were made 
had a direct and immediate tendency 
to aggravate. As if the determinati<>n 
had been to push, to its very extremi- 
ty, the miseraMe and helpless condi* 
tion of the poor, and to take firom them 
all possibility of escape firom their diffl- 
cuhies^tihat p«rt of the oirrency in 
which they were concerned— the small 
notes,withasupply of which they might 
have maintained some trade among 
themselves — ^has been utterly annihi- 
lated. The large notes which the rich re- 
quire to manage their immense trans- 
actions remain, and are aided by the 
immense quantity of biUi^ aMi dAtflc^ 
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^d other representatives 6f ptoperty^ 
which pass current for their conve- 
nience ; hut the poor man's small 
notes are taken away, and sold hy no 
means so freely or so ahundantly cir- 
culates, in their place. 

But this was not alL As if it were not 
enough that the capitalists should, by 
the aid of machinery, be able in a great 
measure to do without the labourers, it 
was thought proper to give them the 
advantage of employing the foreign 
labourer, if they could get his work 
cheaper than the work of their own 
countrymen. The capitalists, of course, 
did not hesitate to accept the boon 
which the extreme folly of the Legis-i 
lature bestowed upon them, at the ez« 
pense of the poor labouring classes; 
and forthwith, foreign ship-builders, 
foreign sailors, foreign weavers, fo« 
reign miners, and a host of other fo« 
reign *' operatives," began to enjoy the 
benefitof British capitaJ, which, under 
a less idiotic system of policy, would 
have gone to promote the comforts of 
our own population. 

That tnis manner of employing ca* 
pital, where it can be employed cheap- 
est, whether by the use of machinery 
or of foreign labour, is most conducive 
to the wealth of the nation, notwith- 
standing iu ruinous eflfects upon our 
own poor, we are not prepared to 
denv, although we do not see the truth 
of the position so clearlv as the Uieo- 
rists insist all men should see it. But 
suppose it were true, that by this me- 
thod the capital of the kingdom is 
most increased, still, if it operate to the 
taking away of happiness and comfort 
from the mass of the people— the la- 
bouring population — then we hold 
that the system, whatever it may do 
with respect to our national wealth, is 
a most grievous national curse. How- 
ever old-fashioned it may seem to talk 
of poetry, in discussing subjects of 
domestic policy, yet we must own that 
we think there is much excellent sense, 
as well as admirable poetry, in the 
observations which Goldsmith makes 
upon the progress of wealth, when 
accompanied by the decay and distress 
of the poor :«- 

" III fares that land, to hastening ills a 
prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men de- 
cay." 

And that these two things, via. the 
accumulation of wealth, and the decay 
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of the common people, may coexist 
in practice as well as in poetry, is a 
fact which the present condition of 
this country but toa abundantly de- 
monstrates. Though it be true, that 
at no former time were the warehouses 
of our manufacturers and merchants 
more full of goods ; that our edifices 
are more extensive, magnificent, and 
costly, than they ever were before ; 
that gorgeous furniture, splendid equi- 
pages, trains of idle servanU, unwisely 
kept for shew j that plate, and jewels, 
and every luxurious convenience that 
the improved invention of man can 
devise, are far more abundant than 
they have been in times past ; still it 
is also true, that the common people 
of England are neither prosperous nor 
happy. 

<< England is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: alur, sword, and 

pen. 
Fireside— the heroic wealth of ball and 

bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English 

dower 
Of inward happiness — We are selfish 

men." 

Simplicity, and goodness, and com- 
fort, are ebbing away from our shores 
—on the one hand we find luxury and 
cold selfish sensuality, 

«* Which hardens a* within, 
And petrifies the feeling ;" 

and, on the other, a melancholy strug- 
gle for the commonest necessaries of 
Bfe, which debases roan to the condi- 
tion of a mere food-seeking animal, a 
two-legged beast of prey, more crafty, 
and less generous, tnan some of the 
quadruped which are led by similar 
instincts. 

It should be remembered, that such 
a state of things is not only lament- 
able, but exce^ingly dangerous. The 
power of wealth has become so very 
great as compared with anv other 
power^the submission, the adoration 
almost, that is paid to it, has bcNcome 
so conspicuous, the facilities which it 
instantly gives of obtaining all those 
sensual gratifications, which in our 
days are esteemed more than any 
other, are so tempting ; that all the de- 
sires of the people are summed up and 
concentred m this one — the desire of 
wealth. Now, if the operation of our 
new laws, and the tendency of our 
policy, be obviously to cripple the 
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meftns of the labonriog classes^ and to 
doom to despair all except those who, 
having alr^udy a large capital, wish to 
increase the mass, we would ask how 
long it is expected that the patience of 
the people will endure this? It is 
plain to every man of common obser* 
vation, who looks at the resources of 
this country, aod at its population, 
that therp is enough for wiry man — it 
is also plain that wery man ha» not 
enough. It is obvious, that for the 
happiness, or, to put it in a stronger 
and truer form, for the alleviation of 
the misery of the country, a better 
dUtribution of its wealth is necessary, 
and it is not more necessary than it is 
sufficient. Distiibution is all we want, 
to make the common people as com- 
fortable as they are the reverse ; and 
when they see and know this, how 
long will they bear with the cold ne« 
gleet of scientific speculators in poli- 
tics, who, while they fare sumptuously 
every day themselves, endeavour to 
demonstrate the utility of measures, 
which they well know consign thou- 
sands of poor labouring people to pre- 
sent distress ? The coming danger is 
already signified to us by the recUess« 
ness of crime which begins to prevail 
among the lower order ; the prohibi- 
tion of law is no longer strong enough 
to restrain those who are maddened 
by a contemplation of the riches of 
others, compared with their own po- 
verty ; they take by craft, or by force, 
that which, from the altered state of 
aflfAirs, they can no longer expect to 
share by the exertion of honest labour. 
These things are no more than the 
breakers which may enable us to see 
at a distance the rocks upon which we 
are steering. Let but the present order 
of things go on, and the common peo- 
ple of England will ere long become 
like the common people of Irdand ; 
the laws and the establishments of the 
country they will look upon merely as 
inventions tor their oppression — con- 
trivances which it is their interest not 
to support, but to break down ; and 
we know not what power it is which 
is to resut the common people of Eng- 
land, if they become possessed witli 
notions sucli as these. They arc not 
like the impetuous and fickle Irish, to 
be managed, when they smart under a 
settled conviction of a wrong ; doubt- 
less, the progress of events has much 
broken and utered their ancient spi- 
rit, but still they are not the men to 
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rush into hopeless and headlong vio- 
lence, or, when resisted, to subside 
into dejected tranquillity, and die of 
starvation beside their cold and deso- 
late hearths. If, however, the Legis- 
lature will not take better care of 
them, they may be disposed to take 
legislation into their own hands ; and 
against such an alarming consumma* 
tion as this, we would warn those to 
whom the more than ever important 
task of governing this country is con- 
fided. It cannot be too frequently, 
too earnestly, too energetically enfor- 
ced upon the attention of all who have 
any influence in the making of the 
laws, that the present moral and phy- 
sical condition of the labouring classes 
is most deplorable, and that the coun- 
try cannot /Stm^ continue in such a state. 
The Legislature must do something for 
them, if they would preserve the 
country ; and should immediately pro- 
ceed to such enquiries as may give 
hope to those who are suffering so 
grievously, without having committed 
any fault. 

Never was there more urgent occa- 
sion than at the present moment for 
a wise, patient, and thoroughly patri- 
otic Legislature — ^for a House of Com- 
mons comprising men of talent and 
integrity, possessing a sympathy with 
the people, and a devotion to the in- 
terests of their country, beyond all 
mean and short-sighted views of per- 
sonal advantage. Do we possess such 
a House of Commons ? Alas ! we fear 
not^the times are out of joint, and it 
is not without shame for our country 
that we look at an assembly of the re- 
presentatives of the people, containing 
six hundred and fifty-eight members, 
with so slender a display of that which 
constitutes greatness in a man. Where 
are the eloquence, the enthusiasm, 
the patriotic feeling ? where the man- 
Iv reasoning, and lofty comprehen- 
sion, which have made the House of 
Commons illustrious? How wretch- 
ed, cold, insipid, common- place, are 
their debates I How much more like 
tea-table conversation, than the con- 
cussion of the intellects of the great 
men of England ! Where are the men 
in the present House of Commons 
whose names will be familiar with 
unborn generations ? When those who 
figure there, lie in their nameless and 
forgotten graves, who shall have heard 
of the speSeches of Mr Peel, or what 
student of his country's history shall 
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perchance discoyer that a gentleman 
named Goulbourn was a minister of 
Great Britain in the year 1899 ? Nor 
is it the Treasnrj-bench alone that is 
conspicuons for dulness^— if not for 
something worse : of the six hnndred 
and flftt-eight> there are not, besides 
the professions^ members^ twelye men 
who exhibit abilities such as would 
justify an observer in beHering, that, 
in the pursuits of any liberal profes- 
sion, they would haye reached to eyen 
a moderate degree of eminence ; and 
yet it is by such a House of Commons 
the institutions of our ancestors haye 
been overset I Dulness lives long ;•*- 
there are some in that House who 
have sat there with Burke, and Pitt, 
and Fox, and yet can bear to sit there 
still ; and most of them have voted 
upon Questions in which Perceval, and 
Wyndham, and Canning, uid Cas« 
tlereagh, and Sheridan, and Grat-i 
tan, and Ponsonby, and Grey, and 
Plunkett, and Romilly, and Whit- 
bread, have taken a part They have 
seen, even within a tew years, such a 
group of men all together within the 
House ; and what do they see now ? 
But we have heard it said, that al« 
though there be no great men in the 
House, yet, taking the agjjregate of 
all the small cleverness which is now 
to be found amon^ the individuid 
members, the quantity of ability and 
discretion in the House is, upon the 
whole, greater than ever it was. This 
is a very pleasant sort of apology, and 
much more amusing than satisfac- 
tory to the country. We have never 
found that ten small wits made a great 
wit, more than that ten dull Moks 
made a spirited one. It is, we be- 
L'eve, quite true, that there are plenty 
of those in the Lower House who 
possess that kind of average under- 
standing, which prevents men from 
doing what is extravagantly absurd, 
and enables them to take care of them- 
selves, with a minute and almost 
contemptible species of small assidui- 
ty ; but a wilderness of these will not 
take care of the country in perilous 
situations, when the ancient land- 
marks set up by abler men have been 
abandoned. Many of them, who are 
desirous to be useful, get their brains 
addled with books, which sorely per- 
plex them, and render them incapable 
of doing any thing; for here, that 
which seems to be practically benefi- 
cial, is opposed to some g^ienl theo< 
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ry ; and there, somethiBg which, ao- 
coiding to all the book rules, should 
be most exceUent, appears in practice 
to work exceedingly ill; and then 
they hold up thdr hands, and say, 
** Really the thing appears so difficult 
that we don't know what to do." 
Others who seek a place in the House 
of Commons merely as a matter of 
rank, follow their pleasures, and do 
not ti^e any trouble about legisla- 
tion ; and others take all the trouble 
that they are capable of taking about 
their own immediate hiterests, whieh 
limited sphere is all that their public 
virtue or their capacity is able to cora« 
prebend* 

A few there are also, we rejoice to say, 
honest, eloquent, and true, who re- 
quire only great occasions, and anta« 
gonists worthy of their rivalship, to 
soar to somedung which would rescue 
this our time hota the reproach of po- 
litical littleness, which otherwise the 
historian will have to cast upon it. 
'* But what are these amongst so 
many ?" Or how shall they infuse a 
patriotic spirit, and a genuine love of 
country, into the cold confined under« 
standings of those who follow in the 
wake ofthe smirking audacity of shaU 
low Liberals ; men who would sacri- 
fice any thing for the vain glory of 
mining themselves appear wteer than 
those by whose counsels England be- 
came the great country which she has 
been ? It is not merely because the 
House of Commons wants oratorical 
talent that we thus speak of it, al- 
though we certainly believe that in 
any assembly where the members 
thought justly and vigorously, they 
would ^peak in the same manner ; but 
it wants something of a more homely 
description, which we do not venture 
to designate by its plain and unfa- 
shionable name. Even to the House 
of Commons which we have, we should 
not fear to intrust the cause of the 
sufiering population, could we but 
persuade ourselves that they would 
enter upon the necessary enquiries 
without afiecUtion, with an honest 
desire to ascertain the real causes of 
the distress, and a courageous deter- 
mination to apply the necessary reme- 
dy, no matter how it might interfere 
with scientific theories, or individual 
interests. If we could be certain that 
they would zealously, industriously, 
and with a kindly feeling towards 
their unhappy fellow-ereatnres, appl^ 
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tbemielfcs to ihe duty of enqnirmg, 
we should haye no fear for the reenlt, 
because the way ii plain, if sought af- 
ter with simplicity and honesty. It is 
not an V extraordinary ability or acute- 
ness thai is necessary, but to throw 
aside the spurious learning which men, 
mistaking It for knowledge, bare blind- 
ed themseWes with, and, looking fair« 
ly and practically at the state of dT- 
fairs, to do with manly courage that 
which is needful for the remedy there* 
of. 

We own that we hardlr expect this 
to take place until some change is ef- 
fected in the spirit which animates 
the House of Commons — or, to speak 
more strictly, in the sluggishness wnich 
benumbs it; and we know not how 
this can be efiected, so well as by an 
exertion on thepart of those who naye 
the power to place some men in the 
House, whom nature and education 
have qualified to think and speak with 
energy, and to persuade others of that 
which they themselves strongly feeL 
The experiment has been tried oy the 
patron of the borough of Neirark, and 
has been attended with such remark- 
able success as should induce others 
to imitate his example. Surely there 
needs no argument to shew those who 
have the power to nut men in the 
House of Commons, tne advantage and 
utility of having men there who can 
think and speak. We might well sup- 
pose that they would discover this of 
themselves without any prompting ; 
but great men and small have fallen 
into such a fatal lethargy on matters 
of domestic policy, that we must shake 
them and snout into their ears, that 
which their own attention should long 
ago have discovered. We tell them 
that the Legislature, by inattention, 
aflfectation, Bnort-sighteaness, and po- 
sitive error, have lost the confidence 
of the people, whom they have vital- 
ly injured by their foolish laws, and 
have incurred their contempt, by the 
imbecility, perplexity, and dulness of 
the words which have been ofiered in- 
stead of argument. In reply to the re« 
monstrances which the sufferers have 
made to Parliament. It is high time, 
then, that they should look about 
them, and provide men who are fit for 
something better than driving their 
cabriolets down to a division, or re- 
peating, with flippant and solemn im- 
pertinence, a page of the last new 
pamphlet on political economy. They 
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should look aboat for men who haye 
some heart, along with political infor- 
mation,^ who possess strong feelings in 
favour of religion and hunmnity,— and 
who will speak out with freedom and 
boldness in favour of that cause, whidi 
Qod will not leave without a witness 
im the hearts of men when it is plead- 
ed manfully and energetieally, even 
before those who have been ioo long 
imaccustomed to any thioff but the 
tinkling folly of ilialiow and beartlesa 
innovators. Let some men of probity 
and talent, and virtuous enthusiasm, 
be brought into the House, to rouse 
the spirit of the rest, and aU may yet 
be wen ; but we cannot stand on the 
rotten foundation of passive obedience, 
though we take for our support a 
tmcUing system of submission to mis- 
called *• liberal" opinions, for want of 
courage and ability to stand up, ahd, 
for the sake of the working datBes of 
our country, vindicate the expediency 
and justice of an opposite system. 

We think it impossible that this 
suliject can be too earnestly and ve- 
hemently urged upon those whom it 
concerns. We have no words suA- 
dently strong to paint to them the ex- 
tremity of the necessity which exista, 
that they should bestir themselves ere 
it be too late, to avert the dreadful 
consequences which must ensue, if the 
miseries of the common people be left 
to accumulate, as they nave been for 
some years past. We would call upon 
those who have large interests at stake 
in this country, li^ all the motives 
which can innuence men, to awake 
and look to their country and them- 
selves. To those who stul think that 
love of country is something more 
than an empty sound, and that our 
venerable institutions are something 
better than the shallow conceits of men 
of yesterdajr— to those we would say, 
read, examine, learn the deplorable 
state of the labouring classes, and do 
not slumber over your efibrts to apply 
a remedy^do not say, as has been 
said in the House of Commons, we 
must wait, and see what time will do. 
Wait!— How long will you wait?— 
Are not crime, misery, starvation, rife 
enough already ? Wait !— To what 
purpose ? If the state of the lower 
orders can be bettered, why should 
you delay ? If it cannot, and if in a 
country abounding with wealth, and 
the means of ac(}uiring wealth, the la- 
bouring population mast lite in pe^ 
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nury> and die for ivant of sufficient 
sustenance, stand up before the world 
and tell us why, that the world may 
at least see that you are not indifFer- 
ent to a calamity so extensive and so 
dreadful. 

£Ten to those who think the com* 
mon people of the country nothii^, 
and their o¥m pleasure every thing, 
who would not ruffle the luxurious te- 
nor of their lives by any effort so 
troublesome as an inquiry concerning 
the state of the labouring population, 
^-to those we would say, by the love 
you bear your pleasures, exert your- 
selves now, lest the time come speed- 
ily, when you shall not have them to 
enjoy. We would address them in the 
words of the stern and virtuous old 
Koman, so applicmble to many in the 
present time :— *' Sed per deos immor- 
tales, vos ego appello, qui semper do- 
mes, villas, signa, tabulas vestras, plu- 
ris qukm rempublicam fedstis ; si 
ista, cujuscum^ue modi sint, que am- 
plexamini, retinere, si voluptatibus 
vestris otium prebere voltis ; exper- 
giscimini aliquando, et capessite rem- 
publicam." 

If we be asked, " Can you, who 
preach up to us so strongly the neces- 
sity of doing something, tell us what 
we should do?" we answer. That what- 
ever conclusions we may have come to 
upon the subject, we should recommend 
nothing with confidence without pre- 
vious enquiry. Let the le^slature as- 
semble early, and immediately com- 
mence a serious and vigilant enquiry 
into the state of the country. Let the 
people be invited to state fully and 
fairly what their condition is, and 
what have been the immediate and ap- 
parent causes which have brought them 
from prosperity to adversity, and then, 
when the root of the evil is arrived at, 
let such remedy be applied as will re- 
lieve the distresses of the poor, even 
though it should be apparently ad- 
verse to the interests of the rich. It 
may be hard for selfish men to make 
this sacrifice; but even their own prin- 
ciples, if consulted with common pru- 
dence, might teach them that it is 
better to part with a little thon to put 
the whole in jeopardy. When the 
true state of the people is fairly before 
the legislature, let such measures be 
taken as are simple and intelligible, 
and come obviously home to the mat- 
ter in hand ; for if the theorists be al- 
lowed to perplex and overlay it with 
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their ccienlific terms and obscure ge- 
neralisations, no good will be effected. 
Let the example of the honest Mace- 
donians be followed, who would call 
a fig a fig, a boat a boat, and a traitor 
a traitor. If it appear that many of 
the agricultural population are idle, 
while the ground in their neighbour- 
hood is not sufficiently worked, and 
that the reason is the want of money 
in the hands of the farmers, of which 
again the cause is, that money has be- 
come much scarcer and dearer, while 
the amount of money requisite to pay 
taxes, remains the same, it requires 
no very extraordinary astuteness to dis- 
cover that one of two remedies is ne- 
cessary, — either to take away the tax- 
es, or to make money as plenty as it 
was before. But the taxes cannot be 
reduced, as they are necessary to pay 
the interest of the debt, which is a 
fixed nominal amount of money that 
must be paid by the people, whether 
money be scarce or abundant, dear or 
cheap. Well, then, if one remedy is 
impracticable, we must only try the 
other, which most certainly is practi- 
cable. We can go back to the old 
abundant currency, and we can do so 
with all the advantage of experience, 
to teach us measures of precaution for 
its security and proper regulation. 
Here is nothing very obscure or diffi- 
cult, though no doubt it might very 
easily be made so, by mixing with it 
half a chapter of any, of the five hun^ 
dred pamphlets, and more ponderous 
books, which have been published 
about currency. Let men only look 
simply at the relation between cause 
and effect, and have the courage to 
treat as it deserves Mr Peel's darling 
folly of a metallic currency, and one 
most fruitful source of the people's 
penury will be removed. 

If it appear that whole districts em- 
ployed in the silk trade, and whole 
towns employed in the glove trade, are 
in a state of ruinous idleness, and that 
the reason is, that the rich who use 
ulk and gloves choose rather to em- 
ploy the artizans of France than the 
artizans of England, the obvious re- 
medy is to put such a duty on Frendi 
silks and gloves, as will cause it to be 
the interest of the rich here, to em- 
ploy their own countrymen and coun- 
trywomen. It is true that all the 
gloves, and some of the silks, made at 
ome, will be of less el^ant work- 
manship than those obtained fnm 
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France; it is also true that the ex- 
port merchants will lose so much of 
their business as consists in the ex- 
port of goods against the import of 
silks and glores^ and that the/oreign 
market for manufactures will take off 
so much less of them, as is equiTalent 
to the amount of the French goods 
imported ; but the first two disadvan- 
tages will fall upon the oomparatiyely 
rich, for the benefit of the poor ; and 
for the last, we hold that the home- 
market would be improved, in propor- 
tion as the foreign market was dete- 
riorated. 

It were easy to go through the same 
sort of argument with respect to fo- 
reign shipping, foreign wool, foreign 
lead, and the various other branches 
in which the workingpeople of our own 
country are interested, and in which 
they are suffering misery unparallel- 
led, through the operation of Mr Hua- 
kisson's ruinous and detestable sys- 
tem. If this system have any advan- 
tages, it is easy to shew that they are 
advantages only to the capitalist, to 
the rich, parchased at the expense of 
the poor. The wretched, unhappy, 
starving artizan, is to suffer, in order 
that the rich may have silks some- 
what cheaper, gloves of more delicate 
workmanship, lead for their sumptu- 
ous houses at rather a more modmte 
rate, and coats for their backs of a 
finer texture, and a scarcely perceptible 
reduction of price. 

If then, enquiry ahould produce re- 
sults as to facta and their causes, such 
as we have anticipated, we really see 
no insuperable difficulty in the reme- 
dies to be applied. We see that we 
must retrace the steps which we have 
of late been treading; but however 
ashamed the legislature may feel to 
do this, it should with much more rea* 
son feel ashamed to persevere in what 
is palpably ruinous to the prosperity 
of the common people. 

Let it be again and again impressed 
upon the legislature, that the country 
has within it abundant means to sup* 
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port all the people in comfort and 
abundance, and tnat therefore all who 
arc readv and willing to labour, have 
a natural right to full subsistence. If 
it be wilfully and designedly withheld 
from them, it is a tvranny which they 
ought not, and will not, continue to 
endure ; if it be a defect of the poli- 
tical arrangements of the country, 
which does not allow the labour and 
the raw material-^n which we in- 
clude the land— to come together, so 
that production and abundlanoe may 
follow, the common people have a 
right to expect that those who govern 
them will remove this defect. It is 
impossible that the legislature can 
justify itself from the complaints of 
the people, until it can shew either 
that the country does not a£fbrd the 
means of their subsistence, or that the^ 
are unwilling to do the work which u 
necessary to take advantage of those 
means. 

To conclude: the state of the coun- 
try at present is dangerous, and, as re« 
spects the common people, deplonible. 
We haveendeavoured toshew how, and 
why. The prospects of the country are 
gloomy or cheerful, according as we 
contemplate the course which may be 
taken by those who have the power to 
guide its policy. There is nothing 
physically or pcuitically impossible in 
making the domestic condition of thia 
country as prospero u s as it ever was, 
but there is need of a virtuous and 
vi^rous exertion. Of what nature 
this exertion should be, we have also 
ventured to speak ; and, unwilling aa 
we are to speak presumptuously, we 
may yet express our confidence, that 
with such an exertion, made in the 
spirit we have described, all our diffi* 
culties would be triumfdied over, and 
in the very commencement this great 
good would be achieved, that the peo« 
pie would see that those who govern* 
ed them sympathised with their dis- 
tress, and were sincerely desirous of 
ito alleviation. 
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''Mr O'Bricv/' laid the College 
Bunar to a distingiiished younp; man, 
« you are rich in premiami thii year 
»-yoH can furnish out a tolerable li« 
brary, if joa are not curions in the 
fainmng of your books." But O'Brien 
bad no intention to furnish forth a li- 
brary, moderate or extensiye. He had 
destined his preminms to a far differ- 
ent purpose, and was now waiting on 
the Bursar to receive, in money, the 
amount of the prizes which he had 
won, at difierent periods of the past 
year. " Fifty-four pounds/' said he, 
as he looked at the order on the bank, 
when he had left the Bursar's apart- 
ments,*—'' Fifty-four pounds! the roan 
is not poor who has so much to com- 
mand; and I think I may bid care 
defiance for three months to come, as 
£ur, at least, as the csre about this 
manmoon might be troublesome.— -Any 
messages, John, while I was away r' 
to his senrant, whom he found waiting 
in his chambers. "Yes, sir; this 
note from Mr Alkcr ; and Mr Young 
sent his eompliments, and said you 
should hear from him in the eyenlng." 
" I daresay-^hear from him— -I dare^ 
say — giye me the note :— ' Sorry to 
lay^-cannot be ready — indispensable 
business— a week or fortnight longer.' 
Not a day— not a day. I shall haye 
just sueh another note from Young 
this evening— wait for them? Have 
I not put it off twice to suit their con- 
yenienco ?— and now again!— John, 
have you packed up the things I am 
to take?" 

" Every thing is ready, sir." 

" WeU, go and take two seats in the 
■ ooach, and be ready to set off 

with me at six to-morrow morning ; 
and— do you hear ?— no answer to Mr 
Alker." 

O'Brien was a young man who, fVom 
the time when he was seven years old, 
had never seen the face of a relative. 
He had been left so early by a person 
calling himself his father, at a very 
respectable school. A sum of money, 
equal to the pension for three years, 
had been deposited in the master's 
hands ; the name of the child and his 
birthplace had been communicated; 
and from that day, when the caniage 
whidi conveyed him was out of sight. 



he had never discovered any trace 
whatever of father or other connexion. 
No second supply of money had been 
sent ; but, long before the sum deposited 
was expended, voung O'Brien had so 
endevred himself to Dr — , the roas- 
ts of the school, and to all bis family, 
that he was regarded through the en- 
tire house with the peatest tenderness 
and affection ; and the benevolent Doc- 
tor felt almost as lively an anxiety 
about his future welfare, as he felt for 
the interests of his own children. 

In due time, O'Brien entered col- 
lege ; and on the day when he was 
leaving school, his kind friend forced 
upon ms acceptance a fifty- pound note, 
and insisted thst he should be his 
banker for some time to come. " When 
your scholarship examination comes 
round," said he, " you will be able to 
make your own way ; but until then, 
you must consider me as baring a store 
ion your uses, on which you are to 
draw as fireely as if it were placed for 
you in a banker's hands." O'Brien, 
however, did not find it necessary to 
trespass on his generous friend's kind- 
ness. His pride, which he possessed 
abundantly, was not an unworthy 
pride ; ana having very early, and in 
various modes, distinguished himself 
in the college ooursp, he was enabled, 
by giving instruction to the wealthier 
students, not only to proride for all 
necessary expenses, but also to repay 
the sum which Dr had so bene- 
volently bestowed upon him, and which 
he could with great difficulty be pre- 
vailed on, by O'Brien, to accept It 
was just at tne period when this nar- 
rative commences that he had obtain- 
ed a sdiolarship ; and the money re- 
ceived, in lieu of the prizes which be 
had won, in the past year, he destined 
to the object of defraying his expenses 
in a pedestrian tour which he purposed 
to ms^e through that part of Ireland 
where he was bom, and which he 
intended to continue as long, during 
the summer vacation, as he found it 
agreeable. 

On the evening before he left Dub- 
lin he drank his coffee with me, and 
told me that Alker and Young hsd 
disappointed him, and broke their en- 
gagements ; but that he was still de^ 
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temined to peneyere^ and wm to aet 
oat on the following morning for 
— *^ whence he was to start forward 
as a pedestrian, and pursue whate? er 
eonrse accident might trace out for 
him. It was to little purpose that I 
endeaTOured to ahafe the sanguine 
earnestness with which he looked for^ 
ward to the pleasures which he antici- 
pated during his excursion. I had 
made a somewhat similar excursion 
the year before, and assured him that 
I was heartily tired of it. For the 
fim week it was very well; the no- 
velty had its charm, and the free air 
and the open country were cheering 
to the roirits ; but after a short time, 
these pleasures were a good deal 
deadened, and if it were not for the 
social evenings with which our days 
used to close, the pedestrian excur- 
sion had little to reeommend it, ex« 
cept the romance of its captivating 
name. " Depend upon it," I said to 
O'Brien — " Depend upon it, jrou will 
find the reality of your excursion no« 
thing like what your fancy renresents 
it. If you had your iViends with 
you, it would be very well ; but to 
go alone, and walk about the country 
for months without anv reasonable 
oljeot, you will find little to recom- 
pense you for your blistered feet, and 
the pidless broiling you are sure to en- 
counter on these sultry days." 

'* Oh ! you think I go to see sights, 
as it is caUed ? Nothing can be farther 
iVora my notions— I go to mix with 
the people, to converse with them, 
and, in short, am more anxious to meet 
with incident, and to observe charac- 
ter, than to see the finest and the 
most picturesque scenery that ever 
was visited." 

" And you expect incident and cha- 
racter in your excursion ?" 

<'To be sure I do; and think it a 
much more interesting object of pur- 
suit, than either the picturesque or 
the beautiful of nature." 

" And, allow me to add, an object 
much less likely to be attained. I set 
out last year with notions somewhat 
like yours, but I very soon was forced 
to give them up. At first I expected 
that every inn was to be a kind of en- 
ehanted castle — so full of adventures 
-»and that every man with a pale face 
and dark hair must have a story to 
tell ; and, as I thought of all these 
pleasant things, I quite left out of 
count the tedlooa and toibomQ bouri 
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whidi were to unite them. My mind 
fiew from one bright spot to another, 
and never stopped to r^ard the dusty 
and broiling road between ; and often 
in the course of mj rambles, as I ap- 
proached the halting place for tbe 
night, and had little m my thoughts, 
except that I was to have rest and 
sAhdter after a wearying day, I have 
smiled to contrast the reality with the 

ficture I had previously drawn — ^when 
had imagined the inn windows bur- 
nished by the setting sun, and some- 
thing looking out very unlike the fat, 
coarse landlady who was now giving 
the professional welcome ; I had ima- 
gined myself delighting in my good for- 
tune, as if weariness had never seized 
upon me, or as if feet and limbs were 
as little subject to fatigue as the fancy 
itself. Let me tell you, you will find 
a wonderful difl&rence ; and as to cha- 
racter or incident, the best thing to 
wish vou, where you are going, is that 
you snoi:dd pass tnrough the country, 
and come back again, without con- 
versing with one St its inhabitants, or 
witnessing one of its adventures. This 
promenading may be a pleasant kind 
of folly enou^ in peaceable places, but 
the probabihty is, that where you are 

going, it may get you knocked on the 
icad as a spy. 

" And even if it should, it would 
not be of much consequence to any 
body ;<— but I trust better. All your 
representations cannot deter me; I do 
not think my excursion can be quite 
so barren of incident as you represent 
yours to have been* You know you 
do not enter readily into conversation 
with any stranger, and I have, for 
auch offices, a very reasonable facility. 
I think this the great secret of ma- 
king a tour like mine pleasant— to 
converse with every person I meet, 
and to come out altogether from my 
own thoughts, and for the time being 
enter into the thoughts and passions 
of others. And as to my proceeding 
alone, I assure you it adds considerably 
to my interest m going. IVhen Alker 
proposed to accompany me, I at first 
thought it would be pleasant to have 
him ; but now, when I think that I 
am ^oing, in all probability, among 
rclativea of whose condition I am alto- 
gether ignorant, and with no remem- 
brance of any creature except an old 
woman, who was, I believe my nurse, 
I am much better satisfied to make my 
first yUt alonot It ifvM be a yery 
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dear friend indeed^ whom I would wish 
to have with me on siich an occasion." 

O'Brien accordingly set out up- 
on his excursion, ' his faithful valet 
being his only companion, and deter- 
mined, most adventurously, either to 
make inddents of to find them. The 
country, was at this period much dis- 
turbed; aiid that part of it, towards 
which he directed his course, the very 
focus of insurrection. It may easily 
be conceived, that a Roman Catholic 
population may be very readily brought 
to consider tithes a grievance ; and 
that, if the Protestant gentry, from 
motives of short-sighted and miserable 
cupidity, give countenance to such a 
notion, those who consider that they 
are compelled, by mijust and cruel 
laws, to pay for the support of an 
heretical church, may excusably look 
upon any exactions for that purpose 
as most odious and insupportable. 

The Church, in fact, was ill- ad- 
ministered. It was parcelled out 
amongst the sons and relatives of those 
who possessed parliamentary interest 
sufficient to command its patronage, 
and its spiritual Interests were scan- 
dalously neglected. The Protestant 
Church of Ireland, at that period, al- 
most realized the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin's antithesis of " a churcn without 
a religion;" and the Protestant gen- 
try accordingly, with some rare excep- 
tions, grew up to manhood, and be- 
came magistrates of the county and 
members of parliament, with scarcely 
any sense of religion, and with no 
sense at all of the Church, except that 
they were jealous of its rights and en- 
vious of its possessions. 
. The following letter, which I re- 
ceived from my friend shortly after 
his departure, will more fully describe 
the precise state in which he found the 
country than any thing which I could 
say. 

*' My Dear Hastings, 

*< You were wrong in supposing 
that I should want incident to give in- 
terest to my excursion — decidedly 
wrong. It were difficult to convey a 
full idea of the state of things where 
I stop at present, to one who has hi- 
therto only known the calm and tran* 
quil character of the metropolis. Here 
every thing is in. commotion — ^you 
would, think that the elements of ci. 
vil society were .crumbling into a 
c)iaos; the gentry either cowering be- 
fore the menace and the vengeance of 



a fikrious people, or else standii% 
against them in determined and- dead- 
ly opposition. This little town has 
been, for the last three days, in a state 
of the utmdst alarm and confusion. 
Bdbre I left town, you may remem- 
ber our having had an accoun t, through 
the papers, of combinations entered 
into among the people, for the pur- 
pose of regulating the quantum of tithe 
and rent to be paid. This appeared 
alarming enough at a safe distance, 
but to comprehend the nature of it 
fidly, you should feel yourself here 
where the eflfects of sudi combina^ 
tions are immediately apparent. A 
party met the day before yesterday at 
a few miles' distance from this little 
town. Their object was to swear the 
people of some neighbouring villages 
to an acquiescence in their determina- 
tions. But their progress was inter- 
rupted by Mr , who, with a 

small party of military, had come out 
to disperse them. At first a kind of 
parley took place between the oppo- 
sing parties. Mr demanded why 

they had assembled, and, with all 
proper formalities, commanded them 
to return peaceabljr to their homes ; 
but instead of obeying him, they con- 
tinued to advance closer on him and 
his little party. In this critical state 
of things, where a few soldiers were 
in danger— a danger which had been 
recently realized— of beingsurrounded 
by an immense, and perhaps well- 
armed multitude, Mr — , with the 
promptitude for which he has been 
remarkable, stepped forward, and 
drew a line on the road. ^ Whatever 
vou have to say,' said he, ' we will 
hear while you keep to your own side 
of this line, but the instant a single 
man passes it, I command the mili- 
tary to fire.' This for a few minutes 
checked the populace ; but they again 
moved forward, and in the hindmost 
part of the crowd a bustle was obser- 
ved, as if the party were producing 
arms from'unoier their great* coats. 
Mr — all this time kept watching 
the road, and observing whether they 
passed the line, and the instant the 
foremost man passed it, he gave the 
word, and two soldiers fired. He had 
directed that the first shot should be 
fired over their heads, but that the 
second should be deliberately aimed. 
He soon found it necessary to give the 
second command, for though the re« 
port of the first i^ot jgave a monent- 
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ary dieck to the crowd, yet when 
^y found it only a report, they com. 
menced again the forward movement. 

Then Mr gave the word to fire 

and take aim. and the two most for- 
ward men, who seemed leaders of the 
party, fell. At this, a general panic 
apread through the multitude, and 
when they saw the soldiers levelling 
their muskets for a general discharge, 

and heard Mr cry out, that if 

they did not instantly disperse, many 
more of them should experience the 
fate of their leaders, they — irresolute 
how to proceed, and terrified by their 
leaders' fall — scattered and dispersed 
over the country. The two unfortu- 
nate men had been shot dead ; and 

Mr returned with his party to 

give directions about holding an in- 
quest on the bodies; but, in the 
meantime, some of the disturbers had 
returned for their fallen friends ; and 
whether it was that they had received 
encouragement from some of the gen- 
try, or had been rendered desperate, 
they conveyed the bodies into town, 

and had them laid at Mr 's door. 

This took place in the evening, and 
the people passed the night in the 
greatest terror, expecting that an at- 
tack would be made upon the town, 
and feeling how badly prepared they 
were to resist it. 

** Next day, a market- day, the streets 
were excessively crowded, and the 
dead bodies were paraded in a very 
conspicuous place, and curses and me- 
naces, not only deep but loud, were 
to be heard on all sides. The gentry, 
feeling themselves called on to adopt 
some resolution, summoned a meeting 
at the Court-house, which, at first, 
they intended to consist of magistrates 
exdusively ; but some gentlemen, not 
magistrates, having made their way 
IB, the doors were left open to the peo- 
ple indiscriminately; and althoug|h 
the ma€;istrates were permitted to oc- 
cupy the higher ^xi of the Court- 
liouse, and were indulged in some- 
thing like a breathing place, yet, all 
the lower parts were so exceedingly 
thronged, that it required the greatest 
exertion, on the part of the constables, 
who were in attendance, to preserve 
the magisterial benches from being 
carried violently by the pressure of 
the mob. 

*' For some time, it did not clearly 
appear what the maffiatrates had met 
to deliberate about; but their discuu 
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sions began to turn on the state of the 
country, the expediency of relieving 
the peasantry from their burdens, es* 
pecially that of tithe ; and the mob, as 
was to be expected, shouted in acclaim. 
Some proposal was under considera- 
tion of offering a certain sum in lieu 
of tithe, when my attention (for I had 
forced my way in, and was standing 
at an optn window) was called away 
by some murmurs in the strett below 
me ; and I Eoon distinguished pas- 
sionate exclamations from the crowd 
in the Court- house — ' Oh, look at him ! 
Good Lord, have mercy on us ! — look 
at him ! how easy he is, and two poor 
souls crying out again' him.' I looked 
from the window, and was directed 
by the mob in the house and in the 
street towards a remarkably fine-look- 
ing old man, coming towards the 
court. The mob in the street appear- 
ed under the influence of a panic ra- 
ther than a desire for revenge — at least 
I saw no attitudes of menace, and if 
there was any threatening expression^ 
it did not reach my ears. I could see, 
very distinctly, the old gentleman ; 
for as he advanced, the mob fell back 
from before him, and left his figure 
quite visible. He had all the erect- 
ness and amplitude, in the upper part 
of his figure, which we look for in the 
Roman statues — his limbs light and 
handsomely formed — ^his countenance 
calm and steady, without a wrinkle, 
and with an appearance of fieshnest 
remarkable at his time of life. Indeed, 
it was more from his dress, than his 
per^n, that you would judge him to 
be old. He wore large buckles in his 
shoes, a long- skirted coat, a powdered 
curled wig, and a cocked hat. I had 
full time to observe him, as he walk- 
ed leisurely through the streets ; his 
hands behind his back, and his head 
held steadily up^tuming, as he walk- 
ed, to neither side of the way. Just 
before he entered the Court-house I 
heard him speak, and was much 
struck by the character of his voice, 
and the steady deliberation of tone 
with which he made every syllable he 
uttered be distinctly heard. Some 
butchers kept their stalls adjacent to 
the gate, and I suppose it had been hia 
habit to converse with ihera on ordi- 
nary occasions, for he paid, as he pass- 
ed them by, * I salute no man to-day 
— my notice might not be serviceable/ 
As he passed under the gateway, I 
turned towards the assembled magii- 
2a 
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trates, and found that they had been 
expecting him, and intended to make 
a proposition, about the success of 
which they were very doubtful — I 
heard the words — * All to no purpose 
--it won't do— quite unmanageable.' 
But now all this by- play was at an end, 

for Mr H had made his way up 

to the benches, and was standing con* 
spicuoubly in sight of the whole as« 
sembly. Now Uie proposal was made 
— what it was I could not distinctly 
hear — for the gentleman who made it 
spoke in a low and hurried tone. For 

some time Mr H was silent, and 

remained observing the magistrates 
with fixed attention, and in a manner 
80 imposing, that even the mob were 
hushed into perfect stillness. At last 
he spoke — '1 pity you,' said he ; ' 'fore 
God, I pity you. You, gentlemen of 
the county — the sons, some of you, 
of most respectable parents—and you 
suffer yourselves to be terriBed into 
these paltry measures, because you 
have not virtue enough to protect the 
people when they are suffering, nor 
courage to oppose them when they do 
wrong. You, magistrates of the coun- 
ty, sworn to preserve the peace, and 
you lend yourselves to make every rab- 
ple-rout important and dangerous. 
For shame ! L tell you, you are more 
guilty than the creatures whom the 
kw will soon be called on to punish — 
you are worse subjects of your king, 
and worse enemies to the laws which 
it is your province to uphold. And 
you take upon you to intercede with 
ipe for the poor ! When was it known 
4iat I ever oppressed a poor man ?— > 
When was I ever known to favour the 
rich? I call upon you to name the 
instance, if in your power. And you,' 
aaid he, turning to the populace, whom 
now for the first time he regarded — 
* you, poor misguided creatures, come 
forward any one of you, and say, 
have I ever, in any instance, done 
you wrong ? — I have acted as a ma- 
gistrate for more than forty years; 
I have for that length of time had 
dealings with you ; and if you pro* 
duce a single act in which I have 
been guilty of injustice, I here pledge 
my word before you aU, to recom- 
pense the injured person to the ut- 
most of my power— Is there one of 
you who has a claim upon me ? Does 
nobody speak? Not one. Do you, 
gentlemen, note this silence ? Is there 
one among you that would hactfd Uie 
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same demand ? And yet you inter- 
cede with me ! And you dare to dic- 
tate to me how my property is to be 
disposed of; — you who have not cou- 
rage to defend your own ! I pity you. 
You think you can protect yourselves 
by making a sacrifice of roe I 'Fore 
God, unless your wisdom is more to 
be commended than your consciences^ 
if I were to give up the management 
of my own concerns, you are not the 
guardians I should choose. What 
have you met here for to-day ? There 
are two dead bodies lying in your 
streets, and I call upon you to see 
that an inquest is properly held. As 
for me, I need none of your civilities. 
Let the jury on the inquest declare 
their verdict, and upon that decision 
I will act. Let the laws of your coun- 
try be duly executed, and endeavour 
to act as if you felt the importance of 
the charge committed to you; and, 
above all things, make no such pitiful 
proposals as you have made, until the 
country is in a state not to have in- 
surrection encouraged by your rash« 
ness or imbecility.' 

" The old gentleman concluded ; 
and, after some desultory conversation, 
the assembly broke up, and the people 
departed. I could see that Mr H— - 
was afterwards remonstrating with 
the magistrates individually, and that 
they seemed to submit to him with a 
certain kind of deference; and the 
end of all was, that, on the verdict, 
he was acquitted ; and that the alarms 
of the town subsided into a more tran- 
quil apprehension. To day there was 
a new alarm. A report reached the 
town that a roan had been killed, and 
was lying in a ditch at about two miles' 
distance. It was said that he was a 
proctor of Mr H , and that, the po- 
lice bein^ absent on some duty, no per- 
son would incur the haiard of going 
out to see the poor man, although it 
could not be certainly known whether 
he was yet dead. Such, you see, is the 
terror here. As I, however, was only 
a sojourner, I did not so much ap- 
prehend the consequences ; and I set 
off*, John accompanying me, at a very 
rapid pace; and although we were 
on foot, we soon reached the spot 
where the poor man was lying — a 
dreadful spectacle he was I We were 
in the act of examining whether any 
spark of life remained, when I heard, 
from the other side of the angle whidi 
the road made at this place^ the same 
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deep and distinct voice nvhich had so 
much struck me on the day before. 
It was uttered ill a kind of address to 
a stubborn horse. ' I will not strug* 
gle with you ; I never contended with 
a brute devoid of reason.' Then see- 
ing us, as he descended from his 
vehicle, be said, with the same preci- 
sion, ' Answer — Who ore you ? — are 
you friends V I gave him a brief ex- 
planation, and directed his attention 
to the pitiful sight which awaited him. 
After feeling the wrist of the object 
before him, and applying his hand to 
the mouth, he remained for some 
minutes silent, gazing on the body. 
Then he turned round to me. ' He 
is dead,' said he ; 'it was no com- 
mon struggle, you may perceive,' 
pointing to the footprints stamped 
deeply into the ground, and to some 
blood-stains and fragments of cloth 
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torn from the coats of the murderers 
by a dying grasp. * Poor fellow !' 
said he, again turning to the dead 
body ; * we have passed many hours 
of danger together, and God gave us 
strengtn and courage to come through 
them. You were a faithful servant.' 
After remaining some time silent, he 
asked whether I would assist him in 
removing the body; and I gave, of 
course, an affirmative reply. He had 
previously placed planks across a part 
of his car, and on these we laid the 
body, and secured it as efiectually as 
we could. During our return I made 

some acquaintance with Mr H , 

although he spoke very little ; but he 
has given me a very pressing invita- 
tion to spend some days at his house, 
which I felt no hesitation about ac- 
cepting, and I purpose removing there 
to-morrow." 



Chap. II. 



On receiving this letter, I imrae-. 
diately wrote him : — 

"My dear O'Brien, 

" I feel myself in imminent peril of 
incurring a censure such as we have 
sometimes not unsparingly visited on 
our friend Stephenson, when, at a ran- 
dom stroke, he has demolished a the- 
ory, and obtruded some irrelevant 
rftory or remark upon us, while occu- 
pied with some far more interesting 
narrative or speculation. Your letter, 
with all its speciosa miracula rerum, is 
lying beforeme — notunread— and I am 
actually on the point of setting it aside, 
while I call your attention to certain 
wonders of my own, which I think not 
unworthy of your consideration. What 
course shall I pursue ? Shall I do vio- 
lence to the current of my thoughts, 
and practise politeness on compulsion ; 
or snail I do what I believe will be 
more acceptable to you, think no more 
of giving honour to your epistle, and 
write you a correct and particular ac- 
count of my own adventure ? I have 
made up my mind — your letter shall 
lie over. I could not tell you of my 
strange haps in telegraphic concise- 
ness. Once let me begin, and multi- 
tudes of thoughts and feelings, ear- 
nest and loquacious as Irish witnesses, 
will insist on having their words. Let 
them have their wish, and accept you 
my story, assured that I have not re- 
ceived your communication with less 
thankfulness, and chat I do not regard 
it with less interest, because I defer the 
expression of my acknowledgments 



until a season when the excitement 
which now possesses me shall have in 
some degree subsided, and the ' divine 
voice' of that region of enchantment, 
out of which I have just emerged, 
shall have ceased to ring around me. 

" One preliminary, however, I must 
beg to arrange — and observe, 1 under- 
stand it as agreed to by you. It is, 
that you read straightforward as I 
write, and make no short cuts to the 
conclusion of my story. I am about 
to tell you of matters strange and dif- 
ficult of comprehension. What I write 
to yon, I may perhaps hereaftersubmit 
to more general perusal. Of what I 
now communicate to you, it is not 
improbable that I may attempt an ex- 

Flanation ; and to understand whether 
succeed, it is necessary that you shall 
have read the entire account of what I 
endeavour to explain. In my view of 
such matters, even where feelings have 
been disproportionably excited, thev 
are not unworthy of being noticed. 
You are not one of those who think 
that nothing but what can be touched 
or seen, deserves to be made mention 
of. You are willing to allow its pro- 
per reality to the world of imagina- 
tion ; and you know that if, even with- 
out an adequate cause, astonishment 
or terror has been strongly felt, the 
circumstances under which such sen- 
sations were experienced, are as wor- 
thy of being- recorded as are many of 
those impqrtant facts which are daily 
paraded in all the pomp with whicn 
printing can in vest them. Hcar,thcn.^ 
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gtory at it appears to me proper to re- 
late it. I am, for my own part, per« 
fectly satisfied that I was in a condi« 
tion which has not impaired my me- 
mory either of what I saw or what I 
felt; and although I was Ter^ highly 
disturbed while actually witnessing 
what I am now about to communicate, 
I was also keenly alive to every mi- 
nute particular, and have treasured up 
the most exact remembrance of it. 

" If it be any gratification to your 
vanity or your good- nature to know 
that you were much desired by your 
friends in their meetinps and excur- 
sions, I have means ample to indulge 
you. While you were roaming in pla< 
ces where, as I learn from your let- 
ters, as well as from all other accounts, 
the moral sublime — if terror be a main 
ingredient in the idea which that in- 
definable term represents — abounds 
even by the way-side, the less enter- 
prising friends whom you had Itft be- 
hind, were purposing to indulge in the 
quieter and customary pleasures so li- 
berally offered toall who have strength 
and leisure to walk through the beau- 
tiful country extending to the very 
streets of our metropolis. Everything 
favoured our sallying forth — the fresh 
morning — the confident promise of be- 
nign skies — and, in short, all those 
little kindly and cheerful greetings on 
which, if I had not something of more 
interest to relate, I might think it not 
disagreeable idleness to linger, fiut 
we set out with no other regret than 
that you were not of our party, and 
many a time we endeavoured to imi- 
tate, or imagine, what you would have 
said and felt when the ughts shone out 
more fairly on the hills, or, from some 
height, or sudden winding in our way, 
ocean unexpectedly saluted us. Do 
uot be apprehensive that I am about 
to give you a diary of our tour. I 
mention our setting forth merely to 
awaken in your mind the remem- 
brance of pleasant walks in which you 
have so often joined, ' et quorum eem* 
per pare magna fuieti,' Call up with- 
in you recollections which may not 
assimilate with the terrible objects 
DOW becoming familiar to you, but 
which will; I hope, weather even fiercer 
storms than are raging about you, and 
live to give you comfort, and even 
counsel, many days hence;— call up 
these pleasant remembrances, and 
keep them with you as you read my 
story. 
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" I spare you the recital of all occur* 
rences, expressions, sights, and sounds, 
from the time when— I was going to 
say, we shook the city dust from our 
feet, but this would imply harshness 
of feeling where no asperity is felt, and 
I say merely — when we left the town, 
up to that moment when my narrative 
properly commences. At that time, 
we were stretched along a hill, at 
about two miles' distance from firay, 
and gazing on as calm and as beauti- 
fully lighted a sea-view as it has ever 
been my good fortune to behold. It 
is not easy to disengage yourself from 
the influence of such a scene ; and I 
have often observed, that it imposes 
silence on even a gay party, and that 
the most daring hoi as his peace, un- 
til some change in the appearance of 
nature seems to break the spell, and 
restore the power of speech and mo« 
tion which nad been previously sus- 
pended. We were all silent, and were 
watching the lessening light upon the 
waters with as deep an interest as if 
the fortunes of some conscious being 
were connected with it ; and I do not 
believe that even a whispered word 
was breathed, until the last dimi- 
nished speck of the evening light had 
flashed as from a gem its parting ra- 
diance, and was seen no more. Then 
we fdt released, and were able to 
speak and speculate on the surround- 
ing obiects. How pleasant we thought 
it would be to spend some days in that 
place, and have our eyes in the mom* 
ing open as they closed at night on a 
scene of so mucn tranouil beauty ! On 
the summit of the hill, on the side of 
which we reclined, very little above 
ue, there was a house, preserving the 
traces of ancient respectability, but 
evidently uninhabited and neglected. 
* How comes it,' said I, * that this 
mansion has fallen into such decay ? 
Where could lovers of retirement find 
a more suitable abode ? What fairer 
apot could be chosen for a temporary 
sojourn? Positivdy, I do not see, 
if we could procure admission, and 
gain some little appliances, where we 
could be better lodged for our pur- 
poses, than in this deserted mansion.^ 
— ' Where,' cried out Godfrey, and all 
joined him—' Where could we find 
any thing more to eur taste ? and if 
we can only manage to make good our 
entrance, it is but a short distance to 
Bray, and we could euily supply ■ 
camp arrangement for the few days we 
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may remain here.' The next conn- 
deration was, whether our dedgn was 
practicahle. The house is not near 
the high road — our arrival at its neigh* 
bonrhood was owing to the accident of 
having chosen to continue our walk 
along the shore more perseveringly 
than in any former excursion ; and 
when we became desirous of obtaining 
shelter, we could see no cottage or ca- 
bin where we were likely to l^tm how 
we might be gratified. With very lit- 
tle expectation of success, we walked 
round the house, knocked at its doors, 
but had no answer, fioth doors and 
windovrs were firmly closed, and the 
perfect stillness into which the echoes 
of our loud knocking died away, con* 
▼inced us that we were unheard, fiaf- 
fled in our projects, but not altogether 
without hope of success upon some 
other occasion, we pursued our route 
to Bray, and found ourselves at Quin's 
before the night had d^dedly set in, 
and before we had half finished what 
we had to say, or to propose, respect* 
ing the sea- view and the solitary house 
which had so interested and engaged 
us. What we learned now still &r« 
tber excited our imaginations. The 
bouse was the place where that dread- 
ful murder was perpetrated of which 
you mustrememoer the harrowing re* 
dtal — that where a servant was sus- 
pected, but in which it was afterwards 
known that a banditti were concerned. 
All the particulars were again brought 
before us, and it was add^, that since 
the horrible event, the house had been 
deserted — that it had acquired the re« 
putation of being haunted — and that 
the owner, who resided in Bray, had 
not been able to procure the services 
of a watchman courageous enough to 
encounter the terrors by which it was 
nightly infested. 

'* Our resolution was instantly taken 
—we would volunteer to watch. We 
would go provided against gross, cor- 
poreal visitants, and had not much 
to apprehend from the solemnity of 
gfaoetly salutations. Accordingly, we 
sought an interview with Mr — , 
proprietor of the evil-reputed man- 
sion, obtained his full permission to 
meet and lay the ghosts who haunted 
it ; and before noon, on the following 
day, were established in the peaceable 
possession of house and offices, to hold 
for sueh time as might suit our plea- 
sure and convenience. I do not toink 
you have yet become acquainted with 
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this place — ^yet it is so well worth the 
seeing, that when you return, I shall 
not shrink from the task of accompa- 
nying you to visit it The house 
stands on an eminence, but, behind it, 
the ground rises so high, that when on 
the road you cannot even suspect Uiat 
such a dwelling should lie between 
you and the strand. On the platform, 
or little lawn before the principal en- 
trance, you feel yourself enclosed with- 
in hills which sweep in a semicircle 
to the sea, on one side in forms abrupt, 
and presenting a rocky and precipitous 
appearance; on the other, descending 
gently towards you, and at the sum- 
mit crowned with larger trees than 
you often meet with in such a place ; 
the steeps on both sides become rocky 
as they descend to the water's edge, 
and between the barriers thus guard- 
ing the enclosure, a most verdant lawn 
slopes down to a little sandy beach of 
not more than a few yards in width, 
which separates it from the sea. It is 
not, however, of the beauty of this 
sweet seclusion — (that I should apply 
names like these to such a place !) — I 
am to write ; and I will accordingly 
pass over all that we said and thought 
on such subjects, as likewise all our 
occupations during the day, and come 
at once to the time when our thoughts 
were turned to other matters than the 
beauties which surrounded us. 

*' We had taken possession of the 
first floor, as being, for all purposes of 
defence or observation, the most con- 
venient We had scrutim'zed, with 
the utmost carefulness, all parts of 
the house, and having, by bolt and 
bar, made fast every entrance', posted 
ourselves in a spacious apartment 
which looked out upon the sea, and 
was within an ante-room of oblong 
form, whose only window wos above 
the entrance at the rear of the man- 
sion. The door opening from our 
apartment to this ante- room had been 
removed, but that which admitted to 
the other parts of the building, and 
through which alone we could be ap- 
proached, (for in our chamber there 
was but one door- way that communi- 
cated with the ante- room,) was in good 
condition ; and having very strongly 
secured it, and having command oif 
the various passes through which the 
house cc^d ne approached or entered, 
we felt ourselves, so far at least as 
mortals were concerned, safe from 
surprise. Being four in number, we 
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did not think it necessary, which, af- 
ter the fatigues of the day, would have 
heen inconvenient, that all should 
keep watch together ; aud it was pro- 
posed to appoint a sentinel. But my 
amendment was adopted, that two 
should keep guard at a time, and in 
their turn have their sleep secured from 
hostile invasion. The tiroes of guard 
were decided by lot, and (you know I 
never have success in such decisions) 
I was, with Godfrey, to have the duty 
which wus the least pleasant, that of 
being called from sleep to act the sen« 
tinel from midnight until morning. 

I slept soundly for about three hours. 
We had an excellent guard- bed ; Mr 

having sent in for our use a large 

pallet, (we had deprecated bedclothes,) 
and, with a good fire blazing in the 
hearth, we felt a covering more than 
our clothes quite unnecessary, fiut 
these are petty details. I was called 
to my office of sentinel in due course, 
and my companions succeeded to our 
vacated couch, aud were soon in hap- 
py insensibility. My comrade God- 
frey speedily betrayed symptoms of a 
tendency to follow their example; 
while for my part, I never was more 
thoroughly awake in all my life. The 
novelty of my situation would, of it- 
self, have to some extent excited me, 
but, 1 am free to confess, I was not 
altogether void of apprehension. It 
would seem that I had no cause, but 
yet the terms in which my predeas- 
sors on guard had announced to roe 
that during their watch all was quiet, 
were especially calculated to disturb 
my repose. To my question on wa- 
king, now the past hours had gone, 
Francesco's answer was returned,— 
' Not a mouse stirring.* How do jou 
tliink this answer affected me? It 
brought up the entire of those awful 
passages from Hamlet vividly before 
me. The words seemed ominous of 
what I was to expect on my watch ; 
and my mind was instantly set into a 
frame which would render such mid- 
night encounter most terrible. I en- 
deavoured to satisfy myself that no 
answer could have been devised more 
pertinent to the occasion, and less a 
subject of wonder, than that which I 
had received. I endeavoured to chase 
away the thick-coming fancies which 
invaded my spirit; but, for a length 
of time, to little purpose. You can- 
not reason back the mind into the 
calmness out of which some accident 
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has disturbed it. However trivial the 
cause or occasion by which you have 
been agitated, the disturbance is not 
the less real, and it continues, too, even 
after the cause has been removed; and 
though the storm has ceased to blow^ 
the sea is still swelling. In m^ case^ 
you are aware that some peculiarities 
of opinion combine to increase the ef« 
ficacy of these suggestions of fear. 
You know my doubts as to whether 
imagination is any thing more than an 
unsuccessful effort to comprehend re- 
alities. We have sometimes discuss- 
ed, ' Whether such a creature as man 
can possibly imagine a species of ex- 
istence which has not been realised ? 
whether the fecundity of the human 
mind is greater than that of nature ? 
andj in snort, whether he who made 
me has not created whatsoever it is 
possible for me to conceive?' I need not 
remind you, that I have never decided 
this question in favour of my heart's 
superstitious yearnings, or that I can 
produce good and sufficient arguments 
against forming such a decision ; but 
it is certain, that the love of mystery, 
co-operating with the perplexing na- 
ture of the subject, has, on many an 
occasion, and on none more remarkably 
than this of which I am writing the 
story, so confused and embarrassed 
my reasonings, as to leave intellect Ut- 
tle chance against imagination. Be- 
sides, you will remember, how narrow- 
ly imagination and belief are separa- 
ted, — how frequently the beings of the 
one overpass their boundaries, and mix 
among the inhabitants of the other, — 
how, when reason for a space resigns 
the office of keeping them apart, the 
two races become confounded; and 
you will admit, that he who, with me, 
familiarizes his mental eye to an ima- 
ginary presence, is nurturing within 
him what may become the persuasion 
that he beholds an actual existence. 
You will not wonder, therefore, if, 
amidst the recollections suggested by 
Uiat unfortunate expression of my 
friend, I found some food for the ap- 
petite, or love, for the marvellous, by 
which I acknowledge myself possess* 
ed. 

'^ A misfortune apparently trivial, and 
which, under other circumstances, had 
been of no moment, increased my dia* 
quiet. This was the drowsiness of 
poor Godfrey. I laboured, to the ut- 
most stretch of my abilities, to kaep 
him awake; but in vain. Many a time 
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have I coQ^nded witb my own repug- 
nance, and set myself to resist the le- 
thargic influence of companions who 
would not converse ; but never did J 
labour with greater perseverance, or 
torment myself to so little purpose, as 
in my present trial of skilL I soon 
began to apprehend that some more 
than ordinary power was upon both 
Godfrey and myself. He was ccrtaiq- 
ly as the deaf adder ; but I, as cer- 
tainly, had not the charmer's voice. 
I was conscious of more than wonted 
deficiency. I never so strenuously 
sought for thoughts and images, bi^t 
I never sought so unsuccessfully. God- 
frey is, in general, easily excited and 
easily amused; but if ever I had any 
ability to interest, it seemed to have 
deserted me. Memory, and fancy, and 
the power of speech, forsook me in my 
need; and all ray faculties appeared 
as if they had karned the black ser- 
vant's most provoking rule of con- 
duct — ' the more Ma$sa call me, the 
more I won't come.' Well, the strug- 
gle was over ; after various manifesta- 
tions of consciousness giving way,— 
after monosyllabic answers uttered at 
random, and some sounds altogether 
inarticulate, where the power to frame 
a reply would not second the desire 
to intimate intelligence, Godfrey gave 
himself up to sleep ; and, with a vague 
impression that I was set apart to be 
the witness of some strange appari- 
tion — I felt myself alone. 

" There is, you are aware, a belief 
very prevalent among ghost- seers, that 
spectres do not appear to more than a 
single spectator. This, according to 
the philosophy of those from whom I 
have derived all my visionary lore, 
is a law of the unsubstantial, and 
should be as implicitly received asibe 
' laws of matter are accepted amongst 
us. Whether this law (as are those 
which regulate the seemingly less mys- 
terious portion of existence) be merely 
a maxim derived from experience, or 
whether it arise from a knowledge of 
the powers and capacities with which 
spiritual beings are invested, and of 
some great difficulty to be overcome 
by the bodiless in conversing with 
more than one mortal at a time-~ 
whether it should be received as law, 
merely because the varieties of appari- 
tions almost uniformly observe it, or 
because, from the difficulty of contri- 
ving a medium of communication be- 
tween the living and the dead, (which 



indeed Cardan and others aoknow- 
Jedge,) immaterial beings are coq. 
strained to submit to it, I cannot pro- 
nounce ; but this 1 can unhesitatingly 
affirm, that, in my circumstances, the^e 
was nothing extravagant in imagining 
the existence and authority of some 
such law, and supposing myself singled 
out to witness an example of it. Yqu 
may smile at this^ but even of you I 
would scarcely fear to assert, that, 
were you in my condition, your smile 
would be but sickly. There lay two 
of my companions stretched out on 
their pallet, and sleeping so deeply 
that even their breathing could not be 
heard ; Godfrey also, his head re- 
clined against the chimney-piece, in, a 
most tranquil sleep, perfectlv motion-* 
less — nothing, in fact, which had 
movement in the chamber, except oc- 
casionally the light of the fire, and the 
shadows from the candles, quivering 
upon the walls or ceiling. To be lo 
circumstanced, on such an occasion, 
with my recollections, and with an 
unusual vitality of feeling, was to be, 
I confess it, very closely bordering on 
that state in which marvellous things 
may be imagined. I shall fully allow 
for this pre-disposition to fancy strange 
matters, and you may make the pro- 
per drawback before you give your 
assent I had, at an earlier period of 
the night, acted the censor on mv 
rashness in undertaking the part which 
I was Dtrforming. I had endeavour- 
ed to think that the matter was ridi- 
culous, and sought thus to fortify my 
mind against the thoughts of awe 
which were coming upon it ; but now^ 
all such efforts had ceased, i had 
become changed ; the influence of the 
hour — the silence — the solita^ines^i-!- 
the images of insensibility before me, 
and my own acute wakefulness — all 
this, and perhaps something more 
mysterious still, exercised mucn power 
over me, and caused me to think that 
the change which I felt taking place 
within me, was but preparatory to 
something for which I was intended. 
I recollected that notices usually prei> 
cede the coming of spiritual visitants, 
and I began to fancy, that the alured 
state of my mind should be regarded 
as a warning. You will perhaps, be^ 
fore you read any farther, exclaim, 
that in such a state of mind I was 
no more to be relied on than one in 
the delirium of fever. But attend ; — I 
was not under such excitement when 
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my Biogular adventure happened. The 
current of my thoughts and fears was 
changed ; and although something of 
mystery and superstitious awe may 
have still lingered ahout me and roin- 
cled with my sensations, they had not, 
I am perfectly confident, such power 
as they miuht have acquired had their 
influence heen uninterrupted. 

'' But to proceed : After a vain com- 
bat with tne awe which was over- 
mastering me, in a hope of obtaining 
some relief by change of place, I rose 
and walked to the window, which 
looked out upon the sea. The sound 
of my footsteps startled roe, as if they 
were not my own. The truth is — 
and this, I believe, is a general truth, 
for I have had experience of it under 
other circumstances — when you have 
sat alone and musing late into the 
night, you often forget the existence 
of any other portion of your being 
than that which thinks, and, when 
you move, it seems to you for a mo- 
ment strange that you cannot move in 
ailence. In other cases, the state of 
feeling in which this phenomenon oc- 
curs, is of a pleasing, as well as of a 
solemn character — in mine, the pre- 
vious excitement was so great, that it 
became painfully exasperated for the 
first instant, and then (I suppose I 
could bear no more^ the intensity of 
my mysterious emotions began rapidly 
to subside ; and although the first sa- 
lute I received, on reaching the win- 
dow, was the flapping of wings from 
a large bird which flew heavily past, 
my returning composure was not sca- 
red, and I looked forth over the shining 
sea with comparative tranquillity. I 
had now an opportunity, such as never 
before was so fully given me, of com- 
paring the admiration in which the 
nocturnal heavens are contemplated, 
with that superstitious awe wnich I 
had just before experienced. Pardon 
me for dwelling thus at length on my 
observations and emotions. I have 
been so much in the habit of opening 
my entire soul to you, that I am very 
desirous of laying before you every 
thing which was presented to my mind 
and my senses on a night which, I 
suppose, I never can forget. What I 
thought has to me its importance much 
enhanced by what I saw and heard ; 
and I should begin to think of you as 
one who did not participate in all my 
■ecret9, were you to remain unac- 
quainted with it. I was speaking of 



the difilerence between that state of 
feeling in which I gazed on the silent 
heavens, and that in which I was fas- 
cinated by my terrors. To some the 
difficulty would be to discern resem- 
blance, not to detect a diflerence, be- 
tween states of mind so seemingly un- 
like each other. You, however, are 
not of this number. You know that 
the influence of the night heavens is 
full of mystery — that he who yields 
himself to it, feels an indefinite ex- 
pectation that some wonder is about 
to take place. I sprak of nights when 
the moon shines brightly,— nature 
then, in its quietness, seems as if it 
awaited some great event. I was go- 
ing to say, the theatre is lighted up, 
and the stillness is no more than the 
suitable prelude and pause of expec- 
tation with which the coming wonder 
is looked for ; but I reject my illus- 
tration, because, although it might 
assimilate with the principle on which 
we are moved, it is very unsuitable to 
the emotion thus originated. With- 
out simile or illustration, however. It 
is perfectly clear, that we never stand 
out alone in the silent moonlight, 
without being conscious (if no other 
sensations have pre-occupied us) of 
some vague imagination tnat aU is not 
yet complete, and that what we be- 
hold, and what we feel, is no more 
than due preparation for the voice or 
the vision which is to be revealed to 
us. 3ut this imagination is altogether 
destitute of gloom and terror ; our 
anticipations are benign, our feelings 
are wholesome, and our sensations 
differ as widely from such as I had 
lately experienced, as the^ would on 
our escaping ft'om some fetid chamel 
vault, and emerging into the lights 
and airs of this upper world. 

** How long I enjoyed the beautiful 
prospect before me, and my relief from 
shapeless terrors, I cannot say. I was 
recalled to a sense of the place and my 
condition, by a shrill whistle which I 
heard, faint, but perfectly distinct, at 
a considerable distance to my left, and 
close to the shore. This was, I con- 
cluded, a signal, for it was presently 
answered from seemingly a greater dis- 
tance. I now deliberated whether I 
ought not to awaken my companions, 
but the occasion did not, I thought, 
justify apprehension, and I determined 
to await something more decisive. 
Shortly after, a little boat appeared is- 
suing from the direction in whi^ the 
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whistle had soundeil, emerging from 
the ledge of rock on my left, and 
moving slowly along. I could see the 
flash of the oars, hut could not distin- 
guish the sound they made in the wa« 
ter. Now I thought I had a justifiable 
cause for disturhing my companions' 
repose — at least Godfrey's, whose post 
it was to watch ; but, strange as it may 
seem, my efforts were to no purpose, 
and the moment I ceased to shake him, 
he relapsed into slumber again. I did 
not wish to call out aloud, not from a 
disinclination to molest the sleeners, 
but somehow silence itself at such an 
hour insists on being respected, and 
you cannot invade it rudely. I had 
almost determined to try whether I 
could not succeed better with the oc- 
cupiers of the couch than with God- 
frey ; but as, if there were to be any 
forbearance, they were entitled to it, I 
proceeded again to the window, pur- 
posing to be decided by what I should 
behold The boat was still in sight, 
but not ncaring the little cove at the 
bottom of the lawn. It seemed rather 
putting out to sea, and had soon pass- 
ed beyond the hill on my right, and 
became lost to my view. I saw now 
no necessitv for giving an alarm. I 
had carefully examined the arms with 
which we were provided — looked to 
the fastenings of windows and doors — 
and, now that the menace from with- 
out had passed away, and that my 
fancy, wearied or exhausted, ceased its 
persecutions, I drew my chair towards 
the fire, and patiently waited for the 
morning. 

" And in due course I am to believe 
morning came, but before it, came to 
me a more unwelcome visitant. Lit- 
tle time was given me for reflection. 
Few and short notices were afforded 
of the coming dread. Only one whistle, 
low, but near to the house, followed 
by a whispered monosyllable ; the word 
was ' Now,' in my chamber or its 
immediate neighbourhood— whisper- 
^, but dreadfully audible — then a 
alight rustle, which was only not si- 
lence, and when I started and looked 
round, at two paces distant — not 
more— the dreaded being confronted 
me. In his form or aspect there was 
nothing of that horrid nature which I 
bad been led to expect ^no stain of 
blood — no countenance of despair. I 
have the appearance fully before me 
at this moment — a fl^re rather tall, 
and quite envebped in a large cloak 
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—calm steady eyes — a head uncover- 
ed, and of fine formation, and a visage 
which gave you the idea of one who 
was beyond fear and beyond surprise. 
A countenance of this nature, even on 
common occasions, has great power 
over you. You offer an involuntary 
homage to one whom you believe to 
have attained that height of philoso- 
phic security where nothing can agi- 
tate or amaze. Whether this height 
is ever attained through any passage 
but the grave, I will not now conjec- 
ture, but leave you to imagine how I 
felt, quelled and controlled by such 
an appearance as I beheld, and by the 
awfulness with which my imagina- 
tion invested it — Suppose it only ima- 
gination which caused me to believe 
that I saw no inhabitant of the earth— 
I did not, however, give myself up to 
this imagination. I strove to think 
that I was looking on a being mortal 
and sensible to injury as myself, and 
I prevailed. I remembered the suc- 
cession of sounds before his appear* 
ance — the whistle from without— 
that prompting whisper, the terri- 
ble * Now' — the rustle which attend- 
ed the coming of this new guest to 
our chamber, and I conclu&d that 
all indicated human contrivance and a 
mortal visitant. Then for the first 
time I looked eagerly to the arms, 
but he stood at the table on which 
they were laid, and I felt convinced 
that he was prepared to baffle any 
attempt I could make to procure them. 
I cast an eve on my companions^ 
they were sleeping with an indiffer- 
ence which provoked my anger, and 
I stamped on the floor and uttered 
some passionate exclamation. Still my 
persecutor looked on unmoved — ^and 
my poor friends, after an inarticulate 
murmur from Godfrey, continued in 
deep and silent slumber. Could our 
wine have been drugged ? — I had drunk 
only water. Had my companions taken 
unconsciously an opiate, and were we 
all now to pay the penalties — I of mv 
abstinence, and they of indiscretion r 
The instant this thought presented it- 
self to my mind, I became desperate; 
I dashed my hand violently against my 
head, and in another moment I would 
have been, if I had persisted in the 
attempt, engaged in a struggle for life 
or death with my adversary. He saw 
what was passing in my mind, and 
with the same composed manner which 
uerer deserted hun, he moved his 
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bead, mournfully, I thought, and said^ 
in a rapid whisper, * Forbear — be 
temperate and discreet, and no evil 
shall befall you or your companions, 
—if you are violent, nothing can save 
you. His words and manner re- 
called me to reason. Surely, even 
though his intents were evil, be was 
not without adherents to uphold him 
in them. Some subtile agency must 
have contrived the plot to which my 
friends were victims,— the whistle in 
the neighbourhood of the house must 
have signified the approach of parti- 
sans, — and, as we were circumstanced, 
resistance (in allprobabilitv) to arm- 
ed numbers, was not to be thought of. 
You will not then be surprised that 
my resolution gave way, nor perhaps 
at my subsequent conduct. He spoke 
again — not in a whisper, but in a tone 
so low, although without apparent ef- 
fort or restraint, that his voice scarcely 
sounded louder. ' Your intrusion 
here was rash and culpable. You came 
to indulge your curiosity ; have you 
courage to pursue the adventure, and 
have the mystery disclosed ?' I looked 
to the arms, and for the first time he 
smiled. * They are not neces^a^y,' 
said he. * Are you willing,' he con- 
tinued, ' to learn what you have ex- 
posed yourself to untried peril that 
you might know ? Will you,* he con- 
tinued, * accompany me r 

*' I hesitated for a moment, and 
he proceeded — * You are not safer here 
than outside this chamber ; your best 
security is to confide in me. — Are you 
ready to follow roe — unarmed ?' 

" I ran rapidly over all the cir- 
cumstances of my situation. I was, I 
might say, alone and defenceless, sur- 
rounded, I had no doubt, if my ad- 
versaries were mortal, by numbers, 
which it was absurd to think of with- 
standing. What should it avail me 
to manifest distrust ? The love of ad- 
venture, too, awoke in me. Why might 
I not have the fortune to witness 
tilings worthy of remembrance ? Why 
might I not be a means of extrica- 
ting our entire party from danger. 
' I will confide in you,' said I ; < lead 
on.' 

" I looked, with all the anxiety na- 
tural in my situation, to see how my 
communication would be received ; 
but the face remained quite unmoved 
—no malignant satisfaction — no plea- 
ture^no surprise— he simply, oy a 
slight inclination of his head, gave 
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notice that my proposal was accepted ; 
and in the next moment was passing 
through the wall of the chamber, 
which seemed to open to give him ad« 
mission. In the state of mind in which 
I was, things very strange appear- 
ed natural ; and, without a pause, I 
followed my mysterious conductor. 
I pursued the rustline of his cloak, 
and soon found myself descending a 
narrow staircase. I groped my wav 
in darkness for a few minutes, and ajf- 
ter proceeding for some paces along a 
passage to which the staircase led, 
found myself in a little square apart- 
ment, without furniture of any kind, 
the floor of which was flagged, and 
which was lighted by a lamp suspend- 
ed from the ceiling. Here my con- 
ductor paused, and seemed to reflect 
for a moment. ' That door,' said he, 
directing his eyes towards a door co- 
vered with black cloth at a corner of 
the room, ' it should not be closed 
—pray open it.' 

" What did he mean by this com* 
mand ? Was I to be precipitated upon 
some sudden destruction ? Why was 
I to be thus thrust upon an unseen 
danger, and to lead the way, where I 
bad promised only to follow? Although 
unarmed, I had hitherto held myself 
prepared, in case of treachery, to exert 
my strength to the utmost ; and was 
determined, if my guide betrayed me, 
to seize upon him, and make him fe4 
the energy of a dying grasp ; but here 
I was to be taken at vantage ; enemies, 
perhaps, suddenly to start up before, 
a perfidious instigator of them behind, 
—I was to suffer without an efibrt at 
revenge. ' I will not do it — I will 
sell my life dear,' and I looked round 
for some weapon to second my despe- 
rate intent. 

" • Your life — What puts your Ufa 
in peril ? You are safe as in your fa- 
ther's house.' I felt strangely assured 
by the tones of his singular voice, so 

Eassionless, but so impressive. Still, 
owever, I shrunk from the office he 
would assign me, and said, with full 
determination of purpose, — ' I will 
not go before you ; I promised to fol- 
low where you led — Go you on — open 
that door, and still I follow.' 

" He was silent for a moment ; and, 
for the first time since I saw him, 
appeared disturbed ; he even smiled % 
scornful and bitter smile, and replied, 
repeating my words in a tone suitable 
to his alteiea appearance—' Open that 
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door^-open that door — Behold !' and 
be cast off the cloak ivhich had hi- 
therto concealed his6gure, and stretch- 
ed out towards me, arms from which 
the hands had been lopped off, and 
horrid from recent mutilation ; — ' Be- 
hold !' he repeated, in a voice of 
thunder. It was a ghastly sight to 
see the stern and inflamed aspect, 
the naked, mangled arms, vividly be- 
fore me ; and all other parts of the 
figure, whether from my visual weak- 
ness, or from some more fearful cause, 
indistinct and dim, as if a vapour sur- 
rounded the form — and the angry 
countenance, and the mutilated limbs, 
were protrudtd from it. 

'' 1 was horror-struck ; at one mo- 
ment I felt a tear in my eye — but I was 
not relieved by weeping. When I re- 
covered power of motion, I walked 
with the submissiveness of a child to 
do his bidding. A glove had been left 
on the handle of the door, and I re- 
member fearing to displaceit, although 
it was damp from what seemed like 
blood. I proceeded to do my work. 
1 turned the handle — but it was with 
difficulty. I felt even as if some motion 
in the door resisted roe, as I attempt- 
ed to open it ; but I now became des- 
perate ; and although a struggling 
resistance was made to my efforts, and 
although sounds, as of the murmur 
of human voices, were uttered to deter 
me, I persevered, until at one effort, 
more violent than the rest, I seemed 
to have succeeded, and the door was 
about to fly open, when I heard a 
voice indistinctly, but which I could 
perfectly undei stand; it said, — * ^ly 
nose ! — ray nose ! — unhand my nose !* 
I awoke, and found that I had made 
free with that feature of poor God- 
frey's fuce, and that he and I were 
bathed in the blood which was issu- 
ing copiously from it. 

•' Pause, dear O'Brien, for an in- 
stant ; do not avenge yourself on my 
poor packet It has not done you wronc, 
nor has its author ; and if you recol- 
lect yourself, you must remember 
that, by anticipation, you have amply 
had your revenge. Not — do not think 
it — in your late communication. Far 
be it from me to insinuate that your 
adventures are to terminate as mine 
has ended. No, it never entered into 
my mind thus to disparage your re- 
cital ; but I find an old score against 
you, and I know you are too just to 
be angry at the manner in which it is 
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wiped away. Do you remember ?— p 
but no, perhaps you do not, — few re- 
collect better than you what they have 
read, but few forget faster what they 
have invented. I can refresh your me- 
mory, however ; and I quote from my 
commonplace book, Article, * Dreams,' 
— my accusation against you : — ' Phe- 
nomena in dreaming. Identity and 
diversity — conversation with O Brien 
on the subject, who related the fol- 
lowing dream, and described it as 
having resulted from our conversar 
tions on the above sybjects, and from 
his engagement in the study of op- 
tics.' 

'"I dreamed,' said he, ' that I was 
walking on the shore, near Bray, and 
looking towards the Welsh moun- 
tains, which appeared distinctly visi- 
ble. As I was endeavouring to make 
my fancy act as a magnifier, and shew 
roe the plains and valleys they en- 
closed, I found myself amongst them, 
but now, strange to say, they seemed 
less lofty than when I saw them at so 
considerable a distance. Also I had 
ceased to be alone, and to my com- 
panion, who, though unknown to me, 
seemed yet familiar, and in some sort 
connected with my former life, I spoke 
of the wond^ with which I regarded 
the very strange phenomenon present* 
cd to me. He endeavoured to explain 
why the mountains diminished as I 
approached them, spoke of the effects 
of mist and distance ; but I was not 
satisfied. — ' No,' said I, ' the laws of 
optics are violated, and either these 
laws ore unsound, or some strange de- 
ception is practised on us. Ob,' said 
I, delighted at my discovery, ' all is 
delusion — these are not vales or moun- 
tains — ^it is a dream.' — ' No,' replied 
my companion, ' that cannot be ; you 
may be dreaming, but I am waking.' 
— What absurdity can be imagined 
greater, than that two persons shall 
become involved in the same dream, 
and shall converse in it ? I was per- 
plexed—but at length extricated my- 
self. * There are no two persons — I 
am the only person concerned — ^you 
are the mere creature of my dream.' 
— ' That,' said mv pertinacious op- 
ponent, ' that I deny. If either be 
ideal, I insist you are the shadow. I 
feel my existence too strong in roe to 
imagine that I am the £ade of a 
dream, or the dream of a shade, in 
any other sense than that in which 
the old philosopher applies that figure 
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to the life of all mankind. I certain- 
ly will not resign my claim to my 
own separate identity.'— How was this 
question to be decided ? We had both 
become satisfied that one of us was the 
shadow of a dream, but neither would 
acquiesce in the notion that he was to 
have his portion only in so fleeting an 
existence. How was the master to be 
decided? My tormentor proposed a 
contrivance. We should each give 
the other a cuff on the ear, and as- 
certain thus the shadow and the sub- 
stance. I was to strike first, and I de- 
livered mv buffet with hearty good- 
will ; my nand fell noiseless upon his 
cheek, but to my mortification, there 
he stood still, with a malicious grin 
upon his countenance, and ready to 
repay my blow with interest Now 
came my trial and my alarm. I dread- 
ed what the effects of the blow might 
be ; sure I was that I had real life ; 
but not sure, that the issue of the 
trial might not adjudicate me a sha- 
dow, and banish me for ever to the 
land of dreams. My persecutor seem- 
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ed to en^oy my distress, and to daily 
with delight of the vengeance he was 
to indul^ in. He raised his arm, 
and strained his muscles for the blow 
by which I was to be proved nothing ; 
but my dread of annihilation became 
too severe, and before the blow des- 
cended, I awoke in ecstasies that I had 
not been pronounced a vision.' 

" ' This is Mr O'Brien's recital, and 
I find two lines drawn across it, and 
the following comment: — * N.B. — O'- 
Brien has told me that he invented 
the above "story merely for bis own 
and my amusement.' Now, confess, 
have you been punished beyond your 
deserts? I have merely had mv re- 
venge ; but I promise, that, witnout 
provocation, I will not again assail 
you, * Hie victor coestus artemque 
repono.' Let me hear soon that you 
bear no malice in your heart, and that 
you believe me no shadow, or delusion, 
or tormentor, but most sincerely your 
friend, 

" Charles Hastings." 



THE FRANCISCAN AND THE BROTHERHOOD. 

From the Latin of Buchanan. 



INTRODUCTION. 



At the time when the great Scot- 
tish reformer John Knox, through the 
instrumentality of an overruling Pro- 
vidence, made his appearance, the Ro- 
man Catholic religion in Scotland had 
arrived at that pitch of corruption 
and abuse to which, from its very na- 
ture, it must always incline. Being 
founded on the evil passions of the 
human mind, in so far as it differs 
from the pure doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity, such evil passions it 
must always subserve ; and as, in ma- 
ny cases, it has substituted the dog- 
mas of fallible and sinful beings, in 
the place of the infallible oracles of 
God, its tendency is to enslave, to 
darken, and degrade, the human un- 
derstanding. To the full exercise of 
the mind it must be, and always has 
been, the declared enemy : it shrinks 
from the light of reason, as the phan- 
toms and fiends of darkness flee the 
approach of the daj-spring : i» can 
only reign and domineer amid igno« 
ranee aiSl the prostration of the powers 
of the human understanding: it is 



despotic in its enactments, intolerant 
in its exactions, and bloody and per- 
secuting in its spirit. It has always 
set its face against every improvement 
and innovation ; and has looked with 
the scowl of disapprobation on every 
art and science which did not minister 
to the promotion and advancement of 
its own superstitious rites and cere- 
monies. Every thing that tended to 
expand and strengthen the intellect 
of roan, it has ever opposed ; and if it 
has been the friend and foster-mother of 
Painting, Architecture, Statuary, and 
Music, — and of this there can be no 
doubt, — it was because it perceived in 
these most glorious arts, the most 
powerful auxiliaries to enslave the spi« 
rit of man, by working on his imagi* 
nation, and to darken him through 
the medium of his senses and his feel* 
ings. In this respect it has put in 
practice the devices of ancient hea* 
thenism, which also was indebted to 
the fine arts for much of its power and 
efficiency. It also appealed to tht 
senses and the imaginatioD; it embo« 
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died, in pictured and sculptured forms^ 
the abstract conceptions and the tra« 
ditionary lore of the human mind — 
the Tirtues and the Tices of the deified 
hero and legislator — the power of all- 
pervading love — the principles, real 
or suppo»^, that regulate tne air^ the 
earth, and the water — and, in fine, the 
whole being of man, as he has been, 
as he is, and as he hopes or fears to 
be. 

Popery is Christianity engrafted on 
the Paganism of Greece and Rome, 
and its fruits have the flavour, and 
have always partaken much of the na- 
ture, of the parent stock. The statue 
of the Thunderer required but little 
alteration to be a fit representation of 
^e Fisherman of GalOee: the 9oror 
atque conjux JovU was but another 
expression for the mother of Grod, and 
the queen of heaven ; — and from the 
Mythologic Tartarus, the cunning 
priesthood could easily borrow all the 
grim and horrific imagery of their pur- 
gatory. The resemblance between the 
two is, in various particulars, remark- 
ably complete; but the priest of St 
Peter was unlike the priest of Poly- 
theism in the article of toleration. 
These rejected not the gods of others, 
nor persecuted the worshippers of 
strange gods, if so be that Jupiter and 
all his tribe were treated with due re- 
spect, and not spoken against. The Po- 
ly theist never asserted that all without 
the pale of his church are accursed 
now and for ever ; he was the most 
accommodating of religionists. Your 
god was his gwl, for whom indeed he 
exacted from you a decent degree of 
reverence; and with a " quocunque 
alio nomine vocerii," he lifted up the 
voice of supplication and of adoration 
to the gods of foreign lands, whose 
power, and whose attributes, and 
whose very names, he did not and cared 
not to know. The Athenian had an 
altar dedicated to the unknown god — 
like an hospitable landlord who xeeps 
a place vacant for an unexpected guest 
—even although he had tnousands of 
his own to wor^ip ; and in the Ro- 
man Pantheon, there was a niche for 
the statue of every new divinity that 
might happen to make his appearance. 

Among a rude and warlike people 
such as the Scots, Popery flourished 
long and prevailed ; and at the time 
of the Reformation, its corruptions and 
impoaturei, and the profligacy of its 
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priests, are scarcely credible. Some of 
our ancient kings had been devotees of 
the sternest cast, who had lavished on 
the church both lands and treasures, 
in order to lay up for themselves trea- 
sures in heaven. Others of them, the 
slaves of every evil passion, and the 
perpetrators of the foulest crimes, 
were taught by their ghostly counsel^ 
lors, that gold and lands, and the 
church's prayers, alone could purchase 
for them the forgiveness of the past, 
immunity for the future, and bliss 
eternal. The prince, the peer, and 
peasant, the religious enthusiast and 
the dissipated profligate, all were ex« 
cellent subjects for the crafty minis* 
ters of this polluted system, who re- 
velled and rioted, flourished and fat* 
tened, amid the ignorance and the 
crimes of a priest-enslaved people. 
Vice, in all its hideous shapes, started 
up from amidst this rank hotbed, this 
superfetation, of wealth and luxury. 
The priests, like Jeshurun of the Old 
Testament, " waxed fat, and kicked. 
They provoked God to jealousy with 
strange gods, with abominations pro* 
yoked they him to anger. They sa- 
crificed unto devils, not to God ; to 
gods whom they knew not, to new 
gods that came newly up. And when 
the Lord saw it, he abhorred them, 
because of the provoking of his sons 
and of his daugnters. And he said, I 
will hide my face from them, I will 
see what their end shall be ; for they 
are a very froward generation, child- 
ren in whom there is no faith."-* 
(Deut. 39, 15.) 

The greater, and that, too, the more 
fertile part of the kingdom, was in the 
hands of the churchmen, who squan- 
dered away their immense wealth by 
indulging m every luxury, and riot- 
ing in every extravagant pleasure. Pre* 
vented by the laws of their church 
from marrying, and persecuting with 
relentless' fury every one of their order 
who transgressed such laws, but at 
the same time winking at the abomi- 
nations to which this unnatural re- 
striction gave rise, they lived in open 
profligacy with courtezans, whom they 
maintained in the greatest pcmip and 
luxury, and with whose oflspring even 
the great and the noble did not dis* 
dain an alliance, because of tbesplen* 
did fortunes which thereby accrued to 
them. They disr^arded all secular 
jurisdiction, and held every enactment 
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but that of the church, of which they 
were both the framers and the admi- 
nistrators, in no estimation ; and this, 
^ith the doctrine and practice of con- 
fession, was an instrument of tremen- 
dous power, which made the high and 
the mighty, as well as the weak and 
the humble, tremble at their frown. 
Their profligacy was only exceeded by 
their ignorance ; and with every kind 
of sound learning, whether sacred or 
j^rofane, they were utterly unacquaint- 
ed. Buchanan has recorded, that in 
his time the clergy were so unlearned 
that they inyeigned against Martin 
Luther as the author of a heretical 
book called the New Testament — but 
as for them, they would adhere to the 
Old.* Gruscum est ; legi non potest — 
every priest in broad Scotland might, 
in so far as his knowledge was con- 
cerned^ have declared. Like the fo- 
reign monk, the Scot also accounted 
Greek the parent of all heresies ; and 
both of them would have aflfirmed, as 
one of them is said to have done, that 
whoever learned Hebrew instantly be- 
came a Jew. 

To every religion which insists on 
outward ceremony as paramount to 
every thing else, men are found to be 
very bigoted, and very exact in its 
observances. The Jews found it an 
easy matter to make broad their phy- 
lacteries, to make clean the outside of 
the cup and the ulatter, to build the 
tombs of the propnets, and garnish the 
sepulchres of the righteous ; but they 
were condemned for omitting the 
weightier matters of the law— judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith. The religion 
of the Roman Catholic at the time of 
ihe Reformation, like that of the hy- 
pocritic Scribes and Pharisees, con- 
sisted more in what the Scriptures 
emphatically call bodily service, than 
in the worship of the heart There is 
a natural tendency in the human mind 
to substitute ceremony for reality — to 
mve every thing to God rather than 
the heart ; and to this perverted prin- 
ciple Popery gives every scope and fa- 
cility. The Papist of former times — 
we say not what he is now — was 
taught to be exact in mumbling his 
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Aveif and Credos, and' in counting hit 
beads ; to be profuse of his crossings and 
genuflexions, to pay highly for masses 
and indulgences, to abstain from flesh 
on Fridays,— >and this was of greater 
moment than in abstaining from the 
lusts of the flesh on this and every 
other day, — to practise fastings, lash-' 
ings, and watchings — ^to commit every 
faculty of his mind, and every move- 
ment of his body, to the will and 
keeping of the Holy Church. The God 
of Revelation, who is represented as a 
jealous God, and who will not allow 
the worship due to him to be given to 
another, was in a manner overlooked 
amid a multitude of angels and saints, 
male and female. '* The queen of 
heaven*' was more the mediator be- 
tween God and man, than He " whom 
God heareth always ;" and the confes- 
sion of sin to a smful priest procured 
a pardon for the past, and indulgence 
for the future. 

Pious frauds of every possible de« 
scription were practised on an ignorant 
and superstitious people ; and all the 
trumpery of relics and rotten bones, 
which never belonged to apostles, 
saints, or martyrs, and were not worth 
a sous if they had, were brought from 
Rome and Jerusalem, where they had 
never been, and sold for money, or 
used as the instruments for perform- 
ing every species of fraud, under the 
name of miracles. Images of wood 
and lead — representing saints who, had 
they lived in our day, would in many 
instances infallibly have been hanged, 
and, like our modem gipsies and for- 
tune-tellers, had the power of procuw 
ring every blessing under heaven to 
those that used them — were sold for 
the sake of filthy lucre. " The king^ 
dom," says the excellent and learned 
M'Crie, " swarmed with ignorant, 
idle, luxurious monks, who like lo- 
custs, devoured the fruits of the earth, 
and filled the air with pestilential in- 
fection ; with friars, white, black, and 
grey ; canons regular, and of St An« 
thony, Carmelites, Carthusians, Cor- 
deliers, Dominicans, Franciscans, Con« 
ventuals, and Observantinea, Jacobins, 
Premonstratensians, monks of Tyrone, 



^ * Taodanum inde profecti, ipsi se priedicabant ad poenas de Novi Testament! lecto- 
ribus insomendfls. Nam, ilia tempestate, id inter gravissima crimina numerabatur; 
tanUque crat c»citas, ut sacerdotum pleriqae, noviutia nomine oflfensi, contendunt, 
eum libnim nuper a Martino Luthero fiiisse scriptum, ac Vctus Testamentum repot- 
cunt — Hist. Lab. 15, p. 291. Ruddiman's Edition. 
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and of Vallia Caulium, and Hospital- 
lers, or Holy Knights of St John of 
Jenisalero ; nuns of St Austin, St 
Clair, St Scholastica, and St Cathe« 
rine of Sienna, with canonesses of va« 
rious clans."* 

Through this night of thick and 
gloomy darkness a ray of divine light 
had penetrated, even before the ap- 
pearance, in the character of a reform- 
er, of 

" that fals apostat priest, 

Enemie to Chryst, and maonis salvatioun, 
Youi Maister Knox,"— . 

aS Nicol Bume, a priest of the Ro- 
mish Church, has designated him. 
Knox was at this time an ordained 
minister of that church which he was 
destined soon after to overthrow; 
spending his days and nights in inves- 
tigating the Scriptures of holiness, in 
comparing their doctrines with the 
sinful maxims and corrupt policy of 
that system to which he himself be- 
longed, and in putting on the whole 
armour of righteousness, till he was 
ready to go forth as the mighty cham- 
pion of truth, and in the power of the 
spirit of God, to fight, to conquer, and 
to reform. The doctrines of Martin 
Luther, or rather the doctrines of the 
Bible promulgated by him, which, 
like an earthquake, were now convul- 
sing the whole of £urope, and shaking 
the strongholds of superstition and 
ignorance, were felt also in benighted 
Scotland, into which the books of Lu- 
ther had been introduced, notwith- 
standing the acts of her parliament 
which prohibited them, and declared 
that she had always " bene clene of 
all sic filth and vice/'t The good 
seed had sunk deep into the hearts of 
not a few, producing the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness, and strength- 
ening them to bear that storm of vio- 
knce and persecution which many, — 
and of martyrdom, which some, had 
afterwards to endure. 

The knguage and literature * of 
Greece and Rome, which at this time 
were cultivated with the greatest ar- 
dour, helped to overturn that pillar 
and flupport of superstition — the scho- 
lastic philosophy: and men, having 
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burst asunder the bands which had so 
long cribbed and confined them, be- 
gan to expatiate at hrge over the fair 
fields of ancient history, which inspi- 
red them with the love of liberty, and 
supplied them with the brightest ex- 
amples of patriotism ; to drink at the 
living streams of poetry, which invi- 
gorated their minds, while it refined 
their taste ; and to grapple with the 
subtleties of the ancient meUphysics, 
which sharpened the intellect, and 
opened up to them a simpler and more 
philosophic logic than ihat to which 
they had been accustomed. The minds 
of the people, too, had been gradually 
opened to perceive the absurdities of 
Popery, and the profligacy of its mi- 
nisters, by the satires, plays, and songs 
of the poets, who, in all ages and in 
all countries, have been the first and 
the peatest of reformers. J The works 
of Sir David Lindsay, in this respect, 
exerted an extraordinary influence on 
the minds of his countrymen. His 
*' Satyre on the Three Estates," and 
his " Monarchies," were both direct- 
ed to this most important end, namely, 
the errors, the corruptions, and the 
vices of the Romish Church. In the 
latter of these productions, he has ex- 
hibited the rise and progress, the er- 
rors and abuse, of Papacy, with the 
precision and minuteness of an hiato* 
rian ; and, as we learn from the cfanM 
nicies of those times that the poems 
of Lindsay were read by ''every man, 
woman, and child," their influence 
must havebeen great. The priests, who 
were so alive to every other species of 
heresy, did not perceive, till experi^ 
ence had taught them, the deadly con^ 
sequences to tiwir order of this most 
powerful and efficient of heresies.-- 
Songs, and not sermons, ought to have 
been the objects of their persecutions ; 
Lindsay, and not Luther, should have 
been the theme of their vituperation ; 
and the bards, instead of the laurel, 
should have worn the martyr's crown. 
Wise in their generation in many re- 
spects, herein were they blinded : the 
poets unveiled to the eyes of the peo- 
ple the pomp, the pride, and the pro- 
fligacy, of their priests ; and ^ the 
fulminations of popes, and the ana« 



• Life of John Knox, vol. L p. 1 8. f Acto Parliamcntorum Scoti«, vol. ii. p. 295. 
^ &« a very learned and interesting disjerution on thb subject in M^Cric's Life of 
iknox, voL 1. p. 300* 
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themat of prelates, and ihe threatened 
pains and penalties in this world and 
the next, could not re-establish in the 
minds of the people that respect for 
the priesthood, which the poets had 
eradicated. 

Even so early as the year 1525, be- 
fore Henry VIII. of England had 
quarrelled with the Romish See, the 
reformed opinions had found their 
way into Scotland ; and in 1528, Pa- 
trick Hamilton, doselv related to our 
kings by lineage^ and tne first of Scot- 
tish martyrs, sealed the firmness of 
his belief by suffering at the stake. 
Between this and 1540 the flames of 
persecution blazed in every part of the 
country, and many Fuffered martyr- 
dom for conscience sake, in the most 
cruel and revolting manner. ** In the 
b^inning of the year 1539," Fays Bu- 
chanan, *' several persons, being sus- 
pected of Lutheranism, wete put in 
ward, and towards the end of Febru- 
ary five were burned, nine recanted, 
several suffered banishment. Among 
these was George Buchanan, who, 
while his guards slept, escaped through 
the window of the room where he was 
confined."* 

Buchanan, while in France, had 
been tutor to Lord Cassilis from 1532 
to 1537, and then returned with his 
pupil to Scotland. While residing at 
the Earl's seat in Ayrshire, he compo* 
aed a short poem against the Francis- 
cans, called '* Somnium/' in imitation 
of Dunbar's, entitled, *' How Dunbar 
was desyred to be ane Frier," f in 
which he lashes their vices and hypo- 
crisy, and which gave great offence to 
these very sensitive individuals. 

Buchanan was about to return to 
France, when James V. appointed him 
preceptor to his natural son, James 
Stewart, whose mother's name was 
Elizabeth Shaw, of the family of Sau- 
chie, and not him, as it is generally 
supposed, who was afterwards the re- 
gent. 



About the time of Buchanan's pre« 
ferment to this office, the Franciscans, 
who had not forgotten the severity of 
the *' Somnium," and were indignant 
that the revUer of their order should 
have found favour in the eyes of his 
sovereign, were suspected by King 
James of having been parties, along 
with several of the nobility, in a late 
conspiracy against his own life.^ The 
king naturally fixed on Buchanan as 
the fittest person to inflict a suitable 
punishment on them, both on account 
of his great talents, and from the con- 
sideration that the poet's own private 
wrongs from the Franciscans would 
give a keener edge to the satire, and 
make it more cutting and severe. 
«< Si natura negat, facit indignatio ver- 
sum.*' 

Buchanan, who did not wish to em- 
broil himself farther with these pow- 
erful monks, the effect of whose re- 
sentment he had already experienced^ 
and at the same time willing to gratify 
his prince, wrote what he himself con- 
sidered an ambiguous sort of poem, 
called '' Palinodia ;" the effect of which 
was, that it both dissatbfied the king, 
and added fuel to the anger of the 
Franciscans. That it did not satisfy 
the king it is more difficult to under- 
stand than that it increased the re- 
sentment of the Friars ; for, assured- 
ly, the recantation is far more bitter 
than the original offence. The poet 
being thus driven to it, betook him- 
self in good earnest to U^^h his pious 
friends ; and, beyond all controversy, 
never did Christopher North apply 
the knout to the cuticle of a Cockney 
with greater energy and effi^t, than 
Buchanan to their sacred backs in his 
FrancUcanui, 

It was on account of these satires 
that Buchanan was suspected of Lu* 
theranism, and obliged t« flee his na- 
tive country, from which he was an 
exile for twenty-four yean. 



" Hitt. Lib. 14, p. 277* Bud. Ed. 
t See Lord Hailes* Ancient Scotiibh Ballads, p. 25. 

X See Bucbanan*8 Autobiography, and hii Dedication of the Fran c iscan. Also Rod- 
diman*s preface, and Ir?ing*t Life of Buchanan. 
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THE FRANCISCAN AND THE BBOTHEaHOOn. 

From the Latin of Buchanan. 

'' Whence that unwonted tternness } Why that fac9 
Louring with wrinkles P-r-Why that solemn pace ? 
Thy mouthy why always curh'd hy silence' bit ? ^ 
Where be thy huroours-^where thy jokes^ thy wit ? 
Why should the ball^ the dusty circus' roar— 
The flying steeds-delight thy neart no more ? 
Shall huntinff^ hawking, or thy unerring spear. 
Piercing the long-lived staff — no longer be thy care ?** 

" To me, reflecting on the ills of life. 
Its sQly hopes, its trembling fears, and strife 
Ending in nothing, and that false serene 
Of joys which are to be, but ne'er have been,—* 
It oft appear'd that I was like a bark, 
Toss'd on a boundless sea, where all is dark. 
Which the hoar helmsman strives in vain to guide. 
Braving the piping winds and swelling tide : 
Thus I, so tempest-toss'd, the danger past. 
Have fbnnd a resting-place for life at last ; 
And the few fleeting years which may be given, 
I have resolved to dedicate to Heaven ; 
Far from the world and its maddening din, 
I'U weep away my stains of youthful sin. 
Be mine the tonsure, cord, and the dark cowl 
That veils the head— icnlightens all the soul,-* 
Keeps Qut the world, but opens up the sky ; 
Hear me, St Francis ! hear thy votary ! 
This is my being's otject, end, and ami. 
To feel on earth thy pure ethereal flame : 
So late the sport of life— by ills oppress'd. 
My tronbled soul now longs to be at rest." 

'' If tired of folly, and by virtue led. 
Thou hast resolved her narrow path to tread. 
And lifting up thy fix'd, unfalterins gaze. 
To pierce we gloom that darkens all her rays. 
Drinking the uving streams ; if such thy care, 
I do admire the enort, praise thy prayer ; 
But if the phantom shadow of a snaae 
Seduce thee into paths which pride hath made. 
Oh, tarry not, but sound a safe retreat- 
Wing, wine with speed thy now reluctant feet : 
Deem not the dotard dreams of hoary age 
Than the true counsels of a friend more sage ; 
Nor let a vulgar superstition lure 
Thee, more wan reason, undisguised and pure : 
Think not my words profane, or that I bve 
To brave Jehovah, as the giants Jove. 
Our Pontiffs, sacred fathers, those whose name 
Virtue has blaz<m'd on the rolls of fame, 
I too adore, and always have adored : 
But when a shaveling monk, his twisted cord. 
His broad-brimm'd beaver, and his skull displays. 
And sandals, to admit the sunny rays ; 
Nor cord, nor cowl, nor hat, nor head, nor all 
Can make me say, ' There goes the Apostle Paul/ 
No, no— that hood hath of^n been a den 
Of tyrants, thirsting for Uie blood of men ; 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLVII. 2 I 
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There robbers, gluttons, often hide their head,-— 
The base polluter of the marriage bed, — 
And treacnery, false modesty— that work 
Their frauds, in sheep attire, there often lark. 

" Then let not all their wily arts betray 
Thy footsteps into Error's devious way. 
From which there's no returning ; Oh I thenr snares, 
I know them well— they almost made me theirs. 
Had not Eubolus, hoary-headed sage. 
By Heaven inspired, reclaim'd my tender age. 

*' Some noxious herb, or powerful spell, I see 
Hath wrought the self- same malady in thee; 
Or some malignant spirit, by his art. 
Hath made thy judgment from its seat depart ; 
Therefore 111 try the poison to control. 
And exorcise the demons firom thy soul. 
With the same medicines, by Eubulus given— 
Eubulus, learned sage ! inspired of Heaven !— 
To me, whose madness was so unconfined. 
Glorying in sin, to every vice inclined ; 
Doubt not my charm, but deem my counsel worth 
More than e'er madden'd Sibyl beUow'd forth. 

** But first with holy water cross thy face 
Nine times; as oft drmk hellebore; next place 
This flower of rooly in thy hand ; and pray. 
Though last, not least, attend to what 1 say. 

'' Although the monks of former days, I own, 
Were men of holy lives, and bright renown— 
So that all future time resounds their praise- 
Such are not modem monks, not such their ways : 
Not the true God, but lucre's filthy god. 
They worship, and his sordid altars load : 
A false reli^on veils from mortal ken 
The foul misdeeds of lucre- loving men. 
Who gull the vulgar by a name diat made 
Their sires the substance, but themselves a shade. 

'^ And that you be not dazzled by the blaze 
Of tinsel piety that meets your gaze. 
Those fleeting idols that have stunn'd your eyes. 
Whom ^pes and princes, peers and peasants prize ; 
Come, view them well, ana then with me declare. 
How useful bddness, and how useless hair ; 
How peat the good of robes that sweep the ground. 
Within the folds of which are monsters found ; 
Of sandals which admit the sunny ray. 
But help to lead the darkling soul astray ; 
Of silly superstitious tricks, which drain 
Fools^urses, when priests vend their stuff for gain. 

" WhaX are these men ? Why, those whom fears of want. 
Starvation, step-dames, angry fathers, haunt : 
Those who have felt an angry master's blows. 
Or the law s lash ; or such as love to dose 
In indolence's sofl Lethsan chains : 
Those whose cold blood creeps slowly through their veins. 
Dull as their souls : the coarse, the vulgar tnrong. 
From whom the muse hath seol'd the founts of song : 
Those at whose birth the stars malignant frown'd. 
And whom the God of Eloquence disown'd : 
Those who have vainly spent their younger days. 
Groping through learning's dark bewildering maze : 
Jaded and fagg'd, their hicks they cannot bow, 
To pull the oar, or guide the crooked plough. 
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Or bear the toUi of war ; but useleM^ dd, 

By hunger pinch'd, and pinch'd by winter's eoId> 

To this, the haven of Ignoble rest. 

They Steer, for them the safest and the best. 

Theur various powers, as various tasks await, 

The strong ean dlig, the weak ean watch a gale : 

This man can cook> that gidl a widow's heart ; 

This lout among the rustics plav a part, 

Whose simple minds he draws into his net. 

By many an apple, ehann, and amulet. 

Those for the lads, and for the lasses mas { 

Tries all his arts of flattery to please ; 

Tells them of ghosts, and srobhns, deeds Aol done 

By any mortal man beneaui the sun. 

" Add to such wretches, those whose fitted brtdus 
Boil with the fiery eurrent in their veins : 
When madness and disease assail Uieir bed. 
And the desponding doctor shakes his head> 
Giving no hope of Bfo— thus mad, dtey swear, 
That if kind Heaven their iU^spent lives would spafe> 
Their future great concern will be the soul, 
St Francis, and his order, and his cowl. 

'' On this some shaveling dons his gown and eofd. 
Burning with bve of lucre, and the I^i»d, 
Hies huii with speed to haunt the side man's bed. 
And cram with Res his halNbraiii'd craxy head : 
In Heaven secures him the most lof^ station^ 
By means of works of supererosaUon, 
Of which some thousand budieis are In stot« 
For his soul's weal^both now and evermore; 
And rather than let slip an ounce of pelf. 
For Heaven he Is security himself. 
Thus Uie sick man he eosens and e^Joles. 
To lose all worldly good to gain his sours. 
The monks receive his plate and soft attire. 
His tepestry^whate'er will find a buyer. 
Crold, they declare, pollutes fht holy mind ; 
Gold they abhor— but only so when coin'd. 

" Such toils are for the rich, for Heaven is thehli: 
But if poor Paul or Peter need their prayers. 
With not a sous to save their souls withal,— • 
Die and be d— — d, poor Peter and noor Paul | 
No prayers, prooessionSi pomp, no foneral knell. 
No mass to keep your wretched souls from hell ! 

«' There mad Ambition too, with cord begirt. 
Creeps on to power, in rags besmirch'd with dirt ; 
With seeming scorn of wealth, with solemn gait. 
And sanctimonious whine, it spreads its bait. 
Which the gull'd vulgar swallow ; onwards, on 
It crawls presumptuous, till it reach a throne. 
Where, doffing cowl, and cord, and lowly gowtii 
A regal mitre does ito temples crown. 
Assumes a power, that ne^ to khig was gitett,*— 
Daring to act the God of earth and heaven* 

'' Some don the gown to hide their deeds of sin. 
Filthy without, but filthier still within s— 
Their secret poison works : their specious guise 
Conceals theur black misdeeds firom vulgar eyes : 
Wolves in the fold of Christ, in sheep's attire. 
Full of ambition, envy, fraud, and fare. 

'^ Add to all these, your gamblers rook'd by dice ; 
Martyrs to lust, but still the slaves of vice: 
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The midnight drunkard driven from kin and kindi 
With gaunt starvation stalking close behind : 
Those whom a rigorous mistress hath made poor. 
First fleeced, then scom'd, and last, forbid her door : 
The infamous, the turpid, those in want, 
Whom fear and greedy guardians always haunt : 
All such shall here obtain a resting place ; 
Such are the grand supporters of the race 
Of the cord-bearing f nars ; such their pride. 
Such the great world, its reins direct and guide ; 
The slaves of dulness, mad ambition, strife, — 
The scom'd of fortune, and the scorn of life,— 
Of fathers, step-dames, all to virtue lost*— 
To this asylum for all scoundrels post 

'< Eopes, precipices, poisons, rivers, knives. 
Bridges, or bloody swords, abridged the lives 
Of men of former times, when ills assail'd. 
And every path of tife and hope had fail'd : 
But now, when fear of punishment, or shame. 
Or infamy, hath blasted our good name. 
We think St Francis with his cord and gown 
Will save our souls, if we but shave our crown : 
Thieves, parricides, the infamous, thus hope 
To enter neaven, white- wash'd by means of soap. 

*' Poisons though drunk from ^ems must always kill^ 
Unchanged their nature, and their power of ill. 
The ass though dad in Tyrian dye is slow ; 
The lioness for ever workmg woe : 
The ichneumon crafty : mild the ox : the bear. 
The vulture, swallow, never changed are : 
So the polluted never ];>urer grows. 
Though clothed in whiter robes than Arctic snows. 

'' Tne viper of Numidia casts her skin- 
Not sting :— the tiger leaves his mountain den. 
But not his savageness : so man mav run 
O'er seas and mountains, and his fellows shun ; 
Or deck himself in robes of white or black. 
With thong or cord begird, or lash his back. 
Or beg the bread of charity, and grind — 
Kot all can soothe the tumults of the mind : 
Let him change place, retire, shun Scythian snows. 
Or ^thiop heats, his breast finds no repose. 
Which gude and sinful passions ever vex. 
And sleepless cares excruciate and perplex. 

" Nor marble cell^ nor gloomy solitude. 
Shall from thy soul the restless storms exclude ; 
And consdous guilt shall haunt thy waking hour. 
And ^sly phantoms round thy pillow lour. 
Ambition, swollen with pride, shall find thee there. 
Whirling thy fancy round on wings of air, 
Raging to burst the opposing barrier. 

*' Mark now that despicable wretch ;— well, he 
Cannot distinguish letter A from B ; 
A man who was rejected as unable 
To dean a gjreasjr Jcitchen, or a stable ; 
Yet shave him, it has all the good of college— 
Clap on a cowl, the cowl's the cap of knowledge. 
Then, in the twinkling of an eye, our dunce 
Is leam'd, and wise, and prudent, all at once. 
And strict and honourable, a modest knave, 
A nailer chaste, a robber very grave ! 
Whatfe'er a friar says, that must be true ; 
What he forbids, then that you must not do ; 
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Ii he a judge } fpve him your case and wait ; 
Dare to insult him^ and his nod is fate ; 
Such power has madness in a shaven pate ! 
We call the ancients credulous^ that tney 
Were hy such dreams of error led away. 
As Cadmus' comrades sprung of serpents' teeth>— 
Or Jason, tremhling with the fear of death. 
When the earth heaved in agony around. 
And mi^c terrors shook the pregnant sround ; 
Tet we DeUere— a groom not worth a doit, 
A strolling vagabond, or caitiff wight. 
By heaven converted, all at once has grown 
An Aristotle, Plato, Zenophon. 

" Now see the arts these lazy drones employ. 
To trap rich widows, and the mob decoy. 
To darken and disturb the world, abuse 
The vulgar, and their poisonous drugs infuse ; 
Come listen, and their frauds exposed shall be. 
With aU their trappings, tricks, and trumpery. 

" Whene'er a madman loses every lock. 
The thing's a man, that was before a block ; 
Like Tages, bom a sage, as bards avow, 
Tum*d up a prophet, by a Tuscan plough ! 
Our Monk fint learns to walk in solemn guise. 
With head inclined, hands cross'd, and downcast eyes 
Fix'd on the ground askant ; with face as wan 
And pale, as make it fumes of sulphur can ; 
To shun society ; and if one be near. 
Never to laugh or speak ; and, during prayer. 
To force reluctant tears ; with poisonous breath 
To roar out psalms, while music roars out '* Death !" 
With the left finger press the drinking cup. 
Before he dare to put it to his lip : 
With " pax vobiscum," ope the door or close. 
With formid phrase to raise him from repose ; 
With formal phrase arrange and eat his bread ; 
Remove it, and do all thars done or said. 
In making prayers—or water, greetings, praise- 
All, all is done in good set formal phrase. 
Full well he learns, with easy game in view. 
How to prepare his toils, and how pursue ; 
How to allure the youth, and how inflame 
The female heart to thoughts and deeds of shame ; 
How to catch widows, and the ears of kings ; 
What presents please the rich and great, what things 
Deceive the fickle vnlpr ; and how those. 
Whose eyelids death is just about to dose, 
Mav be prepared, with all due zealous care. 
To leave their worldly ffoods, himself the heir. 

*' These are the wonctous rudiments of art. 
The proem and the prologue got by heart 
By au cord-bearers of a holy mind : 
For this, who would not leave their friends and kind. 
Be wanderers, exiles, needy, lawless men ; 
Like wild beasts live, as oRen change their den ; 
For vears buffoons, to carp and bark at all. 
Be irienda or foes— be fillM with milk or gall— - 
And as the stomach prompts, applaud or blame ? 
It is the friar's being, end, and aim. 

** Next, when the docile youth are quite precise. 
And perfect in those elements of vice. 
Being to sloth devoted—then upstands 
A bo«7 i*ee, bleuweM with (rembliDg hti^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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And toothless gums, and wrinkles that create 

A sacred awe in everv shaven pate ; 

The mvstic secrets or the sect^ ito arts. 

And wisdom most abstnue, he placidly imparts." 



THE raAKCISCAM 8 SERMON. 

Dearly bebved youths !— -thus speaks the wight*- 
Whom cords and shaven skulls with me unite. 
And the same tows and vestments, love of ease. 
And sandals to admit the sunny rays,-— 
Mark well my words, and mark my silver hair. 
O'er my p^le temples straggling here and there — 
My tottering knees, my voice, my strength undone, 
Tdl me my race of life is almost run. 
Me, who have lived in comfortable ease 
Under the cowl, this fiftieth harvest frees 
From life's more active duties ; and vou see 
My days not spent in vain, nor yet snail be» 
Did not Tircsias and peat Hector warn. 
The first, Ulysses — this, the goddess-born— 
What harbours each should make for, whither guide 
The fiying sail, what dangerous shores avoid ? 
Why should not I, oh brothers of my heart. 
To you some counsel also now imnart. 
Some friendly maxims, with my latest breath- 
Pleasant to you in life, to me at death : 
Yes^I will fi^t my battles o'er once more. 
Yes — I will sad where oft I sail'd before I 

Since then, my friends, you are so lazy grown. 
Your strength bv indolence so broken down. 
That neither toilsome war, nor stormy seas. 
Nor toils of husbandry, can longer please : 
And since the indolent can never count 
To climb with ease the steep Aonian mount. 
Hither your souls, your minds, your strengUi direct. 
To learn the mystic lore of our seraphic sect. 

Of all the pillars which our tribe sustain. 
Confession is the best for strength and gain ; 
This is a crop unlike the farmer's crops— 
This never fails us, or deceives our hopes. 
What thouffh the hail-struck grapes should disappear. 
Nor from the wine-press gush, the swain to cheer; 
What if fierce war cut offthe herdsman's fiocks. 
Confession never fiuls us— crafty folks. 
Kings tremble at this weapon, which alone. 
Wielded by us, can overturn the throne 
(If we but will it) of an ancient race : 
Others we can exalt '' to pride of place," 
And ta them there, through blooa and scenes of woe. 
For when the secret thoughts of all you know, 
^ow easy to eg^ on the traitor hear^ 
And make the timid vulgar bear a part. 
Rousing their mighty strength ; or to betrav 
Peers to their prince— his uvours to repay I 

Our first gr«it care, my friend^ (for now vour time 
Does not permit to dwell at length on crime,; 
Rich matrons, and the usurer obtain-^ 
Who gloats with rspture o'er his paltry aain. 
Our next, the merchants ; next, tne noUe peers 
Whom rapine hath enricb'd; and Uood $m teai% 
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Wrung from their country, dignify-— and stain : 
The creatures of the great do not disdain ; 
Nor even a servant, whether man or maid : 
Those of the |>imping, or the pilfering trade: 
All who can give, receive : nought, nought repel 
But poverty,— and it» hid go to hell. 
What man of sense would sow a barren fleldj 
Or water gardens which no produce yield ? 

When men have once received you as a gueit. 
Within the secret chambers of their breast. 
Then, Proteus-like, all forms and figures uiew. 
When girls reveal what mothers never know. 
Nor friend of friend, nor spouse of spouse, then dare 
All that you please, and keep them in vour snare ; 
Heap burdens on their backs, and bind them there. 
He who hath 6nce his inmost thoughts reveal'd. 
And secrets buried deep, and long conceal'd. 
Hates while he fawns, and dreads, from pnLt of mind. 
Lest fumes of wine or anger shoidd unbmd 
Your tongue, yet unrewarded to be still : 
With such a splendid victim at your will 
Spare not, but plimder ; press toe spunge and squeeie# 
And then, when juiceless, throw it where you please. 

Mark well the difference of sex and age. 
The first soft down of manhood brings the rage 
Of love ungovernable : the thirst of gain 
Consumes the old : Uie pliant virgin s brain 
Is tum'd and tickled by soft fiattery's strain. 
Dark superstition blinds and sways the old : 
The merchant's only god— are heaps of gold. 

If powerful matrons, or fat w^thy game. 
You trap, oh then be careful that you frame 
A thousand ways and means to beg and get ; 
Such as—'' the rot and roaring winds b^t 
The pillars of Qod'i house, which lacks repairs. 
And soon will tumble down about our ears." 
" Our hearths want fuel ;*' — this to the rich in wood| 
And to the rich in land, pretend the food 
The brethren chew, is coarse ; and that their ale 
Is sour and lansuid, vapid, flat, and stale. 
Capons, and kids, and lambs, the churls can send ; 
For saored linen, ask a city friend. 
Or sacred vestments, and a bit of gold 
To fringe them, or to mend a cup grown old ; 
To adorn a window, image, or a cross : 
Soldiers and robbers never feel the loss 
Of what they steal, for pious uses given : 
The peijured merdiant s gold^wm ope the gates of Heaven. 

Since tender girls have got no gifts to grant, 
That let them give whereof they feel no want. 
Which when ungiven dies, ungiven they lose 
To little purpose. Those whose passions doze— 
The cool of blood— fire while you seem to preach ; 
The latent forms and modes of pleasure teach ; 
Teach them by questions which the heart inflame. 
All that thev wish to know, but cannot name : 
If one but listen thus, though more severe 
Than any ancient Sabine she appear. 
Her lesson will not stop, believe me, here. 
And while their pomp m dress you seem to seold> 
Their ornaments of sparkling gems and gold. 
Then let your warning finger slily rest 
On the 80ft beauty of the swelling breast, 
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Compoee the Ungled tresses of their hair. 
Nor even the tender squeeze or kiss forbear. 
And while you lecture, practise what you say,-^ 
« This is the way you smile, and this the way 
Your burtiing kisses lead the heart astray ; 
And thus you squeeze the foot, the fingers press, 
That frown brings woe, this nod is happiness ; 
Thus through the darkness oft you st^ secure. 
Thus noiseless open^ noiseless shut the door." 
Deep on jova souls, my friends, these maxims fix. 
The priyilege of time, place^ age, and sex. 
By wtiich an yearly crop of wealth we reap. 
Unspotted ftme, and bliss in every shape. 

If any dare aught to oUr sect refuse. 
And his fi^-guts not sive to our sea*mew8. 
Get at his lackeys, and his tattling maids ; 
Fish out his habits, ^ the darkest shades 
Of crime and accusation on his fame. 
And by your secret wlusperings blast his liame. 
But if a single stain you cannot find 
On the ijure mirror of his spotless mind. 
Then raise the shout of heresy, and cry. 
His fair outside conceals rank heresy. 
The timid thus, the simple thus, are led, 
Bj fear, or hope, or art, or fraud, or dread. 
Like b^ts and fishes trapn'd and captive made. 

Great crimes require slight punishment sometimes ; 
Sometimes, not tears atone for slightest crimes ; 
lYy to make clean men's purses, not their breasts ; 
A cloister, church, or masses bj the priests. 
Or altar, change one's fastinss into feasts. 

But, above all, the youthtul heart you must 
Pervert, and fan its smoulderins fires of lust. 
Within this fallow soil, the seeds of crime. 
If cherish'd, sweU to richest fruit in time. 
This farm, we must — this vineyard, this estate. 
With sin's most rich manure quite saturate. 
Till it be rank with filth. Nor Scythia'ii snow. 
Nor if the gulfs of ocean should o'erflow. 
Or thirsty summer, with his sweltering fire. 
Bum the parch'd earth ; not each, not aH inspire 
Such terror, as that day to us of doom. 
When, bursting Superstition's murky gloom. 
The Ij^ht of Truth comes streaming from afar. 
Unveiling to the mob how dark we are. 

Now turn we our attention to the swains, 
And the sweet pleasures of the sunny plains ; 
Together let us range the steep defiles. 
Or scour the forests with encircling toils ; 
Rouse ye, my merry monks ; a while disown 
The shades of sloth, the bustle of the town. 
And sooty cook- shops, for the airy height 
Of mountain- wood, or streams where nymphs delight 
To thread the dance on flowerv carpets smooth 
Of meadows smiling in eternal youth. 
Oh ! that my blood its warmth could yet regain. 
Dispensing health and strength through every vein 
To these weak limbs ; then would enraptured I 
To laughing vales, like that of Tempe, fly ; 
And there of silvan shades and music dream. 
While the soft murmurings of a tremulous stream 
Would make my caire-wom heart once more with pleMlire beam ! 
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But since from me such joys are now withheld^ 
By dissipation batter'd^ and by eld^ 
On yon* my youthsi devoWe these pleasant cares. 
Bring nets, make nooses, lay yoor crafty snares, 
UntiT the startled game and fields resound 
The yelping shout of many a abayellDg hound. 

Now for the Adds ! but first let him whom sloth 
Hath broken down, and is to walking loath. 
Some wretched-looking mongrel mule bestride, 
(Since horses to our order are denied 
By Father Francis,) while the yisorous young 
Walk it, and presents with them bear along 
To catch the simple, and promote our trade- 
Indulgences, and images of lead 
Or paper, pictures,— worthless things to vend 
By way of fayour. Would wise fishers spend 
Their cash on golden hook, or silken netr 
Some apples, pears, or figs— do not forget ; 
The best and earliest. By cranes, the crane. 
By fishes, fish are trapp'd. The rich disdain 
No worthless presents. Are not beasts, though wild. 
Held fast by Uireads ? Are not great fish beguiled 
By a small nook ? by lime large birds are held ? 
But mark me well,— for game, not eyery wood. 
For catching fish, not eyery stream, is good : 
Not eyery snare, the cunning sportsman knows. 
Will trap a hawk ; not every field o'erflows 
In grain ; no man of sense can hope to reap 
From prickly thistles the empurpled grape;— 
Whate er is oest, be sure to choose the same-^ 
The best of tackle, and the best of game. 

Women there are, (but of all such beware,) 
Who, to relieye their anxious breasts of care, 
Haye shayed their heads, and so been one of us ;— • 
There's danger here, though many think not thus. 
A thousand accidents occur, which may 
Expose the sex, and tear the veil away. 
Watchful Suspicion, with its prying eyes. 
Not oft deceiyed, will pierce Uie dark disguise ; 
And the fell anger of an injured spouse 
For his stolen rib, a deadly war will rouse. 
No fear of God will teach him to respect 
The character of us, the holy sect : 
Fame aids his race, and bears, with fiying feet. 
Our shame abroad, whereyer people meet : 
With no regard for reyerend hesa or back, 
A haael stick msy thwack us blue and black. 

Methinks youJcnow— if not, you ought to know— 
A circumstance that happen'd at Bourdeaux ; 
Much harm it wrought your sires : may their dbtress 
A useful lesson on your minds impress I 
There liyed a godly monk, than whom ne'er man 
In lucre's path wim greater yigour ran ; 
None were more skilf d rich widows to ensnare. 
Or make the stupid ytdgar gape and stare : 
Well, then, this knowing one, for many a day, 
Plundev'd and plodded on his useful way 
O'er old Thoulouse's happy fields, Santogne, 
And either bank where flows the fkir Garonne, 
Until at last, impell'd by cruel fate, 
Bourdeaux he enters wim a brother mate. 
Whose time drew near ; for now, alas ! die found 
Her waist grow rounder as the moon grew round. ^ . 
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Her inexperience gives her hope in vain 

To hide her sharae^ by struggling with her pain. 

In some far distant place : for this would she 

Scorn every toil by fand> or storm at sea,— 

Such was her love, her zeal, her deep respect. 

Such her devotion to the holy sect I 

And now a raging storm comes swelling on, 

Driving the ship adown the dark Garonne ; 

And now, alas ! the motion soon reveal'd 

The lady's shame, so long and well conoeal'd 

No groan betray 'd her inward fears and throes. 

Till pain forced out an utterance to her woes ; 

She scream'd, she shriek'd — a puling infant cried. 

And lo ! the monk a mother is descned. 

Confounded at the unwonted sight and sound. 

Doubt and amaaement seized on all around ; 

Nor ears, nor eyes, nor senses, dare they trust. 

Some into rage, some into laughter burst. 

Monk> mother, child, they cry alpud, should be 

Pitch'd, as accursed, into the raging sea I 

These monsters buried in a watery grave. 

The cause removed, the storm would cease to rave. 

And, Heaven appeased, their ship and lives would 8ave» 

Others, of milder mood and pious mind. 

To mercy and concealment were inclined ; 

View'd human fraUty with no angry frown. 

And in another's weakness saw their own. 

Thus, while the ignoble vulgar storm'd and frown'd* 
And clamorous sailors made the shores resound. 
Our luckless brothier shly slinks away» 
With heavy heart, name blasted, deep dismay 
Of punishment at home : and thus he goes 
With downcast eyes, to nide his shame and woes 
In foreign lands ;— >firom child and mistress tom«- 
Left on the naked shore— all sick, forlorn,-— 
Amid the ribald vulgar'sbitter scorn. 

I at that time in youthful vigour» strong 
In lunss and voice, and skill'd through ri^ht and wrong 
To lead the mob, by humouring every whim i 
Even I then found it difficult to trim 
Their tongues, and turn the current of abuse. 
Although in bitter words, and oaths prcrfuse, 
I cursed the deed, and swore it was devised 
By one of Luther's sect, like us disguised. 

But why ourselves to dangers thus expose ; 
To calumnv that bites both friends and foes. 
When, witn unbroken fame, we may with ease 
Feast on the sweets of love as oft's we please ? 

Your silly country wenches I despise ;^ 
Tour sun-burnt shepherdess I cannot prize ; 
Be mine the wealthy dame, who has to mourn 
A widow'd bed until her lord return 
From foreign lands, where war and war's alanns 
Detain him, revelling in the midst of arms. 
A wife thus left, a house thus left, assail 
With all your might;— fswn, flatter, prav, bewail. 
Push on, fear nothinf^ bravely keep the field"— 
And thus the citadel m time must yield. 
Meanwhile lament the lonesome laay's fate. 
Speak of her husband with some worthless mate 
Spending their nights together ; while alone 
She must a widow'd lile and bed bemoan. 
Her honour ihvm, thoofidimany a bulwark goaid 
It, toon gives way--«ia you hive yonr rewarg; .^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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And, since her inmott thought's coofess'd to you^ 
Tell her no seeming prudery can do— < 
Thu8> thus 7QU may make e? ery house your own* 
And double profits shall your labour crown : 
Since every woman, with her honour lost. 
Will purcnase pleasure at whatever cost. 

Let me not udl to impress, with mi^t and main. 
On those who scour the genial fields for gain. 
Namely, in fidthful tablets to relate 
The wealth of every house, man, woman, state, 
Condition, and the like, and thus provide 
A vade-mecum for the young, to guide 
Their minds in tithe-commuting, and their feet 
To houses that alwund in drink and meat. 
In hope or something ; — when and where abstain 
Or persevere, in makmg lies and gain. 
'Tis not enough such records merely should. 
When handed to the young, those things include ; 
But let them, too, eadi woman's name contain. 
Her bent of mind, by secret marks, explain ; 
Whether a stubborn, and rebellious mind. 
Or malapert, benevolent and kind. 
Or chaste or wanton, open or disguised,— 
Be all and sundry fiuthfully comprised. 

Mv friends, the memory of former bliss 
Me ntrther than I wish'd nath made digress ; 
Now for that part,— the pillar, comer-stone 
By which our sect must stand, or tumble down. 
A man requires but little graap of mind 
To fix the scale of crimes not well defined : 
Men and their manners soon we know ; they meet 
Our saze in every house, and every street : 
Mind— mind alone is his, who draws each eye 
And ear to where he sits enthroned on hi^; 
Who curbs the bridled mouths of men with reins. 
And loosens as he listeth ;— who restrains 
With honev'd words the troubled hearto of men ; 
Their troubled hearts can soothe and calm again. 
This, this is power ; and only his whose soiu 
Is mighty, daring, far beyond control. 
Shameless, undaunted ; — ^his on wh(nn await 
Unbidden words, whose speakiiig eyes translate 
The workings of his spirit; with the thrill 
Of the mina 6 feeling m his voice ; whose will 
Mouldeth his plastic looks like wax ; whose heart 
Grasps right and wrong alike, where guileful art 
Can every seeming take, dissemble, fieign. 
As interest demands, or place, or gain. 
What man of many thousands may we hope 
Sufficient with this task of might to cope? 
None, none but him whose heart and soul alone 
Deuodion fashions of the rarest stone. 

" The bookish rhetoric,"— the common rules 
Whereby Uiey form their orators in schools^ 
Which all your paltry pedagogues explain. 
Expect not while the orator 1 feign. 
Hear, oh Calliope ! my prayer ; I ask 
Thy inspiration in this arduous task : 
Not TuUv's mazes shall I try to thread. 
Nor by tne toilsome way of Fabius lead 
Tour steps, nor Aristotle's thorny path,— 
Own be the beaten xoad^ no ruta that hath 
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To wound the feet, but plain and travell'd oft^ 
"Where all is downhill work, on meadows soft. 

Firat, then, away with modesty ; it will- 
It cannot, e*er an empty stomach fill : 
The bold buffoon it graceth not, he feigns. 
But if ihe purple current in your yeins 
Fly to your front and cheeks, then rub, transfer 
The red of rosy wine thereto with care : 
Mend Nature--drink and squabble— fight and flush— 
Fix on your face one solid, bloody blush. 

True wisdom all grammatic stuff disowiis. 
And learning as " a labour to the bones." 
Some two-t&ee maxims from the ancients quote. 
Three sentences fVom TuUt leam*d by rote; 
As many lines of Virgil,— naif an ode 
Of Horace : these wlu never incommode. 
But bring you ready fame, and always are 
A zest to talk, and make the stupid stare. 

I knew a monk, whose stock of Latin lore 
Was— fifteen words, and not a letter more ; 
But such his skill and genius, that he could— 
In what, or when, or wheresoe'er he would — 
His words well rank'd and filed, so wheel about, 
ThAt faith ! the man could never be put out. 
Stop not nor stammer when a barbarous sound. 
Or solecism, in your mouth is found ; 
The holy fathers quote against the schools. 
Heaven's sacred mysteries, then tell the fools. 
Will not submit to paltry grammar rules. 

The early profiigate I love ; in sooth. 
The genuine bronze he gets,— I love the youth : 
A woman first, he has a woman's will 
For quarrelling, squabbling, and her love of ill. 
Oh, let the tongue speak poison, and the soul. 
The fire of ^tna, Hecla's lava roll ; 
Hell's smoking, sulphury fiames with fury dart. 
The blacken'd, homed snakes that gnaw the heart. 
The demons tearing up the damn'd with ffroans. 
Crunching with forky tusks their broken bones. 
Speak of the purgatorial flames, that howl 
With no less fhry round the troubled soul ; 
But not for ever, as a prayer, or drench 
Of holv water can their madness quench. 
Bulls lessen, masses lighten, all their harm : 
This is the Pope's estate, his fertile farm. 
The fount of nectar, whence we each and all 
Draw tribute, and the silly mob enthral. 
There let the heaven-forbidden souls remain 
Mid penal fires, till money ease their pain ; 
There let them roast and fry, until released 
By sacred masses mumbled by the priest. 
Indulgences, and holy water,-^the8e 
Can burst with magic power the grave with ease. 
And all, except the poor, from pdn release. 

No lack of matter here, while thus you rant 
And rave befbre the mob ;— no fear you want 
For topics, while the i^neid endures,* 
Or Lombtfd Peter's silly lies are your8,t 

* Alluding to the sixth book» in which the description of the infernal regions is not 
ttnUke the Popish doctrine of purgatory, 
t Petnis Lombardus, BiriM^ or PaiiSy wrote a Sammary of Theology, in four bookfy 
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Or those which Antonine, or Gregory has^* 
The bigger lici of begpar Aquina&t 

And that our chui^, so wealthy and so good» 
Rest on that rock on which it ever stood. 
On Peter build^ to whom alone 'tis given 
To shut or ope the gates of Hell or Heaven ; 
And what is more, the purses of poor dolts ; 
Unlock the miser's chest, undo its bolts; 
Untie the heifer, when ^e fatten'd is. 
From her abundant crib, and make her his. 

Let those who sacrilegiously contemn 
The Holy Church, be call'd schismatic men ;— 
Rank heretics ; — fit firebrands, doom'd to boil 
Hell's cauldron ;-Haiischief*makers, who embroil 
The Church ;— 40ns of the Furies: — Oh, the best 
Of names select, which passion may suggest. 
Let the tongue's thunderbolts here, here alight. 
And for your hearths and altars boldly fight. 
Christ's and his followers' precepts let the schools 
Observe: and know, ye antiquated fools. 
Who of the Fathers and their fastings cant. 
That a fat smoking kitchen's all we want. 

You have a copious theme, if you abuse 
The Nobles; this the mob will ne'er refuse. 
Unsheathe the tongue's most sharp and flaming brand. 
Cut down their crimes,— they are a numerous band,— 
Their wars and murders, roboeries, and all 
Their frauds, oppressions, feuds, and bitter gall. 

But above all, the secular priesthood steep 
In vinegar, and on them scandal heap. 
No theme like this to catch the vulgar ear. 
As none more vicious than the priests appear. 
Big-bellied monks and pontiffs exprobate— > 
" Their doud-capt palaces,"-— their pompous state; 
Bewail the wretched people, on whose bread. 
Thus wasted, are those lordly churchmen fed r— 
Their troops of strumpets, gangs of rogues,— tne fry 
Of eunuch-singers, pimps, bu&ons, decry ; ' 
Their posture-makers, oancers, rufllans, cooks. 
Who stretch their skill to cram the pamper'd rooks. 
At holiness no Bishop now aspires. 
But that his kitchen shall excel his sire's. 

Next |>icture at the drunken prelate's door 
Christ shivering, hungry, thirstv, begging, poor ; 
While from his many wounds tne gore distils. 
With none to help hira— none to ease his ills ; 
The dc^, more piteous than their pamper'd lord. 
Even lick his ghastly wounds, and nelp afford. 
Here babble out all Bernard ; here you may 
The damn'd in hell imploring help pourtray,— 
A topic multitudinous as the sand. 
Never exhausted, always at command. 
Even while the rock-based Capitol endures. 
And Popes are chosen for their might with w— *«• 



under the tide of Sententucy whence he had the name of Magiiter SentenHarum* 
He flourished in the 12ih century. 

* Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence, lived in the 16th centary. His principal 
works are Summa Theologica and Summa Hittorica, Oregory of Rimini Is here 
meant. He wrote Commentaries on the works of Petrus Lombvdus, on accoant of 
which he had the tide of Doctor Aathenticus. He lived in the 14th centanr. 

t Thomas Aquhias, who flourished in the 13th centary, first introdocca the Scho- 
Ustic Theology. He was sumam?d the Angelic Doctor. 
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On Sodom and Gomorrah don't begin. 

Lest 70a should look like Satan damidng tin. 

OliuB haTing ranted o'er yonr gibes and jeers. 
And pleased tne mob, by scoffing at the peers. 
Then by degrees poll in,*- the prostrate raise. 
Confess the noUee bad— perrerse diehr ways ; 
Yet dare the mob to mnxmor or gainaay ; 
Their duty is to listen and dber* 
Even though a sacrilegious Jnaas wear 
The proud tiara, kt no mortal dare 
To doubt this Judas has the rig^t to doom 
A host of spirits to hdl's darkest gloom. 
To take and use another's as his own, 
And force the world to tremble at his frown. 
^' Look on in silenoe, God's own righteous time 
(Thus tell the doubter) idiall aTenge each crime ; 
'Twere better that your fingers were imbnod. 
Even in a.TenerabIe flidier s blood. 
Than madly to pro&ne a shaTeling's head. 
Yea, though he hare abused your marriage bed. 
Abused your daughters, sons, and sdf abuaed. 
Be silent and conoeal ; be nought refused 
Of wickedness, much rather than belie 
Whom unction, bulls, and tonsure sanctifr." 

Into Uieir ears, thus tickled and amused. 
The doctrines of the Mass must be inftised. 
Speak of that glorv whidi all-«raetoua Heafen 
To us, his holy mtnistem, hath given. 
That we, whene'er a little flour we tdce, 
Agod, by mumbled mu r m nr in gs can make,'— 
Wnen made, can break him,— ^broken, thai can steep 
In wine ;— into our stomachs goes the heap 
Of bones and marrow, sad hau-liTinff limlw : 
A power is ours, whidi all beside bemms 
Of purple king*, or angels bless'd to dwdl 
In neayen, or doom'd to deepest pits of helL 
The Christophm and Chrittorors— ihe men 
That make and masticate their gnod, and the n 
Who shall gainsay, and who thor misht deiy ? 
The Tery thought is downright blasnnemT. 

The mob are pleased, while thus tne pnests you rate : 
The priests, thus deified, your jeers forget 
Why should he dread the law, or worldly shame. 
Whom you exempt, though all his guilt proclaim ?-« 
'^ A gannng sire, nis murderous fingers eump'd. 
An aged mother's suppliant throat they grasp'd * 
It is our interest that all ranks of men 
Should fear us; and that we to them again 
Be reconciled : all things become to all. 
When there is hope of gain, though ne'er so small. 
I warn you, and I warn you o'er and o'er. 
And though well wam'd, I warn you still once more, 
AToid the books— to us impoison'a gall— 
Of him of Tarsus, called the Apostle Paul. 
Oh ! that this man had died in early life. 
Or with the church continued war and strife ; 
Oh ! that her blood his finoers still imbrued; 
That baptism his heart had ne'er renew'd ; 
Iliat he in bkwd and vexing had grown old. 
The bleating lambkins of the Chiutian fdd f 
The more intensely that he Mi the glow 
Of piety, the more he was our foe. 
And if St Francis* oradea be true,— 
The cuckold foukider of the ftitr crew;** 
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A time will oome> in which the tqI^ fry. 
Misled by Paul, ^all raise the impious err 
Against meir priests; and when our temples^ all 
Our heaven^like palaces, shall tottering fall. 
The ashes of the saints shall scattered be. 
And men, tUumined by the troth, shall see 
Her light revealing, to their impious gate. 
Our holy, heavenly, foolish mysteries. 
Ere this shall happen, and if such our doom. 
Oh ! may these aged eyes sleep in the tomb I 
UPi up, my friends I I crv aloud, awake I 
A storm is brooding, whicti ere long will break. 
And burst upon your heads ; warn each and aU 
To shun the mysteries of the hated Paul, 
Which from the mob should ever be conoeal'd. 
And never in the vul^ tongue reveal'd. 
Writings so long received you can't condemn : 
Yet, tell the moo they were not made for them. 
Obscure — they only can be gaied upon 
By blear-eyed Doctors of the dark Sorbonne, 
Whose heads m^st first be fuddled, and the brain 
Wine-soak'd, before the meaning £hey explain. 

These, of our maxims, are the chirf and best. 
The props on which our edifice must rest,—- 
A few remain to give it grace and strenffth, 
But are too trite to be discuss'd at lengto. 
Such as cementing feuds 'tween man and wife; 
Divorcing ill-assorted pairs ; or when 
A wife is caught, to soothe her spouse again. 

From tales of ghosts that roam at dead of night, 
Spiriu that walk, and fiU the soul with frip^t, 
Which charms and hdv water must restrain. 
Our fathers erst derived no little gain. 
That field is barren now ; the Jeering youth 
Laugh at those foolish grandam tales, forsooth ; 
Ask Scripture proof, and all such stuff eschew. 
Though the Sorbonne should swear the thing is trae. 
In better days, this instrument unbarr'd 
The bolu that watch the marriage couch, wiUs marred. 
Sent pilgrims to Jerusalem or Rome, 
And sleek adulterers to their wives at home. 
When a rich man, fbroetfUl of himself, 
J^t to his children aS his worldly pelf. 
Nought for his soul and priest, then, by the Mass I 
Our sires were not the men to let this pass. 

It was a case like this that roused to war 
Those noble monks that dwell beside the Loire; 
Where lovely Orleans shews her distant towers. 
And corn and wine the gladden'd harvest pours. 
Their pious frauds (if many a prying soout 
Had not at last the unwary trick found out) 
Much glory to our sect had brought about 
OAen we harm each other ; sect to sect. 
While thus opposed, the common good neglect. 
Berne, a St Francis to herself had got. 
With hands and feet well bruised and bored, I wot; 
And all was right, tUl Envr unrestrained 
'Peach'd— and great scorn, out little profit, gain'd. 
Wiser Italian ! thou wilt ne'er expound 
The trick of Catherine of Sienna's wound ; 
Thy lies and silence bring thee meikle gain, 
And foreign purses of their substance drain. 

Avoid a miraole— it meets with sneers 
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Or nlly swains ; and e^en of these beware^*- 
Wisdom 18 making lonely woods her care. 
Who coidd believe the north-bom stubborn Scot 
Or eyes, or ears, or common sense, had got ? 
Yet Lang— the craftiest fox that e'er deceived 
Old women — could not make his frauds believed ; 
Even though the gloomiest place, and mirkest night, 
Augur'd success, and promised all things right. 

It was a dreary waste, where far and near 
No smiling flower, corn-field, or trees appear ; 
The wither'd tamarisk shews where life had been ; 
The step of cattle here and there is seen 
Imprinted on the solitary sand : 
They call it Dysart— or the desert land. 
There, under rocky caves, the seeds of fire 
Lurk in their flinty beds, and strength acquire 
From veins of sulphur, till the smolunff ground 
Rolls out the pitchy vapour all around-—'' 
The prelude to that burst of flame, which now 
Comes raging from its prison-caves below, 
Cleaving the shatter'd earUi with one huse rent. 
While gloom and noisome odours far and near are sent. 
Here Lang had often heard — and wish'd that none 
Should doubt that he had heard— full many a Rroan 
From aouls in torment, many a long-drawn sigh. 
Weeping and wailing-Hihriek and oitter cry. 
Here hosts of devils frisk'd about in bands. 
Whisking their monstrous tails along the sands. 
And Lans had oft, when there he fasting went, 
SnuflTd odours, from the Devil's kitchen sent. 

Thus, having cramm'd die foolish people's ears. 
To exorcise the demons Lang prepares; 
Within a large, a smaller cime, makes, 
A stake its centre— dose to which he takes 
A cauldron fill'd with brine and ashes mix'd ; 

With murmurings, and with prayers, and gaspings fix'd. 

Hiis scene got im, the venerable sire, 

Array'd in grand canonical attire, 

Widi bristiv sceptre sprinkles all around. 

While woras of norrid import, dreadful sound. 

Rush from his breast, that pants with agony. 

While he adjures the heavens, and earth, and sea. 

And the vast boundless deep of hell and night, 

Which heard the charm, and started with affright. 
Big with the mighty secret, night o'ersbrouds 

The neighbouring mmtitude, that flock'd in crowds,— 

Husbands and wives, and men and maidens, wend 

To learn where all his promises might end. 

And that he misht all curious ears restrain. 

Or pryine eyes, ne order'd the profane. 

And all that had not on that day confess'd 

Their hidden crimes to him their faithful priest. 

To keep a wary distance, lest a sprite. 

Or hungry devil, miffht amonff them light. 

Gaping for prey, andcram witti bloody daw 

Some wretdiea sinner down his greedy maw. 
A knavish lout, well disdplined by art 

In this most holy act to play a part. 

By way of victim, to the stake is led ; 

It et, though he knew the secret, ctiU his dread 

Was just as great, as if from Charon's boat 

His eyes beheld the infernal porter's throat 

Engorging naked dioats. Perhaps the down 

Could not fAoe toe tales of bomnr sown r^^^^T^ 
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By silly women in hit infant breatt, — 
whereby thev terrify their babes to rest; 
Or that the plade, the smoke^ the gloom]^ night> 
Pictured IJell's kitchen to his troiibled sight. 
The neoplt from a distance yiew'd the whole^ ' 
And neard the groans of many a tortured soul ; 
Heard devib dared^ beseech^ scream^ howl^ and hoot ; 
Heard answers given to questions never put : 
Now on the p;roiind> now up> Lang turns his eyes> 
Now beats his breast^ for holy water cries^ 
Until the cock, the harbinger of day^ 
Crow'd to their former holes the ghosts away. 

The farce now o'er^ L^ng gulls with mip^ht and main 
The mob; by stories fashion'd to each brain : 
Describes the purgatorial fires^ — the toil 
Of spirits doom'd the Devil's pot to boil 
Like faggots, or transfix'd on spits, or plunged 
In icy streams^ until the Mass expunged 
Their guilt and pain : their numbers even could tell,*- 
Like the most ai^ed deniaen of hell. 
They swaUow all: — the purgatorial creed 
Prosper'd, and would have prosper'd long indeed. 
In spite of Luther ; but the senseless lout, 
Lang's hobnail devil, let the secret out. 
Whether through dread, or drink, or bribes, alas I 
I know not,— but the trick no more would pass. 
It, and our hopes of plunder, all were gone. 
And sacred truth witn brighter lustre imone. 

Therefore, my friends, now and for ever shun 
Your ghosts and wonders, for their race is run. 
But if you must have mirades,— why, then 
Bring forward only those ^rform'd in Spain,—* 
Or those among the Amenduis,— or those 
Of the parch'd ^thiop, where the Nilus flows. 
Whose source the desert sands have hid so long. 
Whence none can come to prove you right or wrong. 
The wary man his open foes may shun ; 
But the fell pest that poisons all within,— 
Lurking, it shoots its flres through every vein,-* 
No care or prudence scarcelv can restrain. 
Heaven-favour'd were our sires ! or we had seen 
Our sect destroyed, by ounelves I ween. 

Inspired by hell, if any brother dare 
Our mystic secrets to the mob declare,— 
Our nightly rites, and frauds, and pawns refused,-*- 
Girls whose throats we cut, by us abused ; 
Our deeds with one another,— >let him die 
The traitor's death accursed,— and let him lie. 
Sleeping the wakeless sleep, through all eternity. 

You have my counsel :— now, my stomach's woes. 
And the rich steam of food that fills my nose. 
Drive language fVom my chops,— my sermon to a dose. 

IT Thus far Eubulus ; who, tho' he abhorr'd 
And feai^d the pious brethren of the cord 
Who sought his life ;— yet never felt a fear 
To sound their orgies in the public ear. 
Some sulphur, eggs, a dip in running streams. 
By him prescribM, soon charm'd away my dreams 
Of cowls, cords, shavelings, from my crasy brain. 
He nroved that impious tricks, got up for gain. 
Could little real happiness obtaki. W. H. 
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To ih$ Headi ofih$ UhivertUif qf OtfjfML 



GSNTLBMBN^ 

I ADDEEis this article to yoti> tnd 
it is therefore my duty to commence 
it with a sUtement of my reasons. 

That which hears the name of Po« 
litical Economy, is now taught at your 
University, and other leading places 
of education in England and Scotland, 
ai a science equaUy true in its princi- 
ples with Greometry. 

If it be not a science, but a mass 
of fictions, you are, by teaching it, 
deeply disgracing your university , and 
destroying your own reputation as 
men of science. You are converting 
that noble and hallowed seat of learn- 
ing, which has so long ranked amidst 
the first of England's boasts and trea« 
■ures, into the parent of ignorance 
and error, and tne enemy of truth 
and philosophy. And you are, by ex« 
ample and precept, doing the same 
witn all the more influential sources 
of education. 

This Political Economy is not mat« 
ter of opinion and practice, which can- 
not have material effect on public in- 
terests ; it bears vitally on every thing 
Suable to your country and species. 
It is in course of sweeping application, 
and if it be erroneous, not only na- 
tional trade, wealth, and power, but 
rdiffion, civilisation, and every social 
fooa, must suffer from it deadly in- 
jury ! it must be prolific of every kind 
of evil and calamity. If it be erro- 
neous, you are, by teaching it to the 
risioff statesmen of your country, fill- 
ing tne Cabinet ana Legislature with 
the maxims of ruin— deluding the 
community with these maxims— fa- 
ahioning destructive ignorance and 
error into omnipotent law— and ma- 
king the overthrow of the empire the 
paramount object of the ruler's coer- 
cion and the sul^ect's duty. If such 
overthrow be the consequence, you 
will rank amidst the most guilty of 
its parents ; upon you will sit the 
ahame of having given the counsel, 
created the instruments, and removed 
the impediments. 

You are, therefore, solemnly called 
on by the illustrious name of voor 
University, and your own exalted re- 
putatioQ*--the momentous trusts yoa 



are invested with, and rdigion, phi- 
lanthropy, and patriotism — science, 
philosophy, and all your public and 
private dutie»— to subject the princi- 
ples of this asserted Science to the 
most searching scrutiny ; and if you 
find them fallacious, to banish them 
both firom amidst you and from your 
country for ever. 

I am as ^lly convinced, that, in the 
abstract as well as in practice, in re- 
gard to wealth as well as other mat- 
ters, they are essentially fallacious, as 
I am that I exist I can find in what 
I have stated sufficient to justify me 
for addressing to you the grounds of 
my conviction ; but I am not without 
otner reasons. 

Our common country is enduring 
bitter sufl^ng — the mass of our 
countrymen cannot procure a sufil- 
dency of the necessaries of life ; and I 
conscientiously believe the great cause 
is to be found in the application of 
these principles. If I be m error, the 
notorious fkci, that such a state of 
things has followed such application, 
conclusively proves that rigorous ex- 
amination by the proper authorities 
is a matter of imperious necessity. I 
know that the most momentous prac- 
tical question which at the present 
moment could be propounded is this— 
Aeb the Paincifles of Political 
Economy which Goveenment is 
actino on teue or false ? 

It is not merely because, as the 
tutors of our ministers and legis- 
lators, and Uie official authorities and 
guardians of sdence and philosophy, 
you constitute Uie supreme tribunal 
m such matters, that I address you. 
It is useless to address those below 
you. The mass of my Eng^h coun- 
trymen are with me, but they are 
powerless. What can I gain by speak- 
ing to the Ministry— to men who have 
no principles of policy of their own, 
and who cannot do other than obey 
what the apostles of this Political Eco- 
nomy dicUte? In the House of Com- 
mons discussion has ceased ; and the 
moet decisive prooft are laughed down 
by the simple assertion— They are 
contcary to Folitieal Soonomy. To 
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appeal to it would be abrardity. If I 
kx>k at parties^ whether in office or 
oat of it» I ean find neither creed, nor 
even integritj, to encourage hope. 
Amidst thoae who hare it in their 
power to save their coontrjy and whose 
especial duty it is to do io> I can ap« 
p«lal with confidenee only to you. 

My task is to defend what is a^ 
matiaed as exploded error and anti« 
qnated prejudice— what is represented 
to deserve no other disproof than oon« 
tempt and derision. I ahonld not un- 
dertake it, if those to whom I address 
myself were as full of bigotry, error, 
and prtjudice, as the people who cast 
the stigma, and make the representa- 
tion. But I speak to men learned and 
scientific enlightened and dispassion- 
ate, the defenders of truth and patrons 
of knowledge ; therefore, I shall ob« 
tain an impartial hearing, and righte- 
ous judgment. 

Every real friend of sdenoe wOl be 
indebted to me, if I in the most trifling 
degree supply materials for giving to 
Political Economy the characteristics 
of genuine science ; my labours will 
not be worthless, if I merely clear the 
ground of rubbish for the benefit of 
other architects. But scientific truth, 
in this matter, is below notice, when 
compared with practical efibct 

I plead no cause of my own. Un- 
known, nameless, and personally dis- 
interested, your conduct, whatever it 
may be, cannot afi^ me. As an Eng- 
lishman, I call on you to do your duty 
to your country, and upon her must 
fall the consequences of your decision. 
Thev will not be confined to her onl^. 
England will know from such dea- 
rion, whether vou are worthy of hold- 
ing the sacrea trusts she has placed 
in your hands, or are numbered with 
those who are preparing her ruin. 

I shall confine rnvself to such parts 
of what is called Political Economy as 
have the most important efibct on pub- 
lic interests. I propose, in the first 
^ce, to ofilbr proofs of the errors of the 
Economists, and then to extract from 
such proofs Uie measures reouisite for 
removing the intolerable sunerings of 
the community. 

I will commence with the theory of 
Mr Ricardo and his followers, touch- 
ing profits and wages, not only be- 
cause it forms the pith of their sys- 
tem, but because it strikes at all the 
best interests of mankind. Whatever 
It may giye to the indtTidual; it giyes 



nothing but penury, barbarism, and 
misery to the body. By making high 
^ofits the Hne qua non of national 
wealth, and low wages that of high 
profits, it in reality makes it the grand 
principle of dvil government, to keep 
the mass of the human race in th# 
lowest stages of indigence and suffer- 
ing. That this theory is detestable as 
a mere matter of speculation, is not 
the only reason why it ought to be r&* 
*fiited ; it is now reduced to practioo 
in this coun^, and proofs are bdbre 
all of the efl^ts it is calculated to 
have on the weal of the subject, and 
the heart of the ruler. In obedience 
to it, the communi^ has been plunged 
into loss and wretcnedness ; in ob^ii»i 
ence to it, the Ministry and Legisla- 
ture have in late years displayed such 
flinty indifibrence to public misery, 
and sudi savage cruelty in the pro- 
duction of it, as were never before 
witnessed in an^ civilised nation. 

The grand prmdple of Mr Ricardo 
and his disdples is this— putting the 
rent of land out of sight, the price of 
every commodity consists solely of 
wages and profits. As it forms the 
basis of Uielr system, and of what they 
can an unerring science, it might have 
been expected, not only that they 
would be uoanimons respecting it, but 
that they would pUce it whoUyabove 
dispute by demonstration. What is 
the fact? Mr Ricardo broadly asserts 
that taxes or rates, imposed exdusive- 
ly on the farmer, are added to the 
price of com, and that " every tax 
imposed on the production of raw pro- 
duce falls ultimately on the consumer, 
in the same way as taxes on the pro- 
duction of manufactured commodities 
fall on the consumers of these arti- 
cles." Mr M'Culloch maintains that 
profits can be raised or reduced by a 
reduction or increase of taxes. TtuM 
is an admisdon of the notorious fact, 
that price consists partly, and in many 
cases, prindpally, of taxes. To pro- 
duce. It is as essential for the producer 
to pay his duties, as to pay his wages ; 
and it is as necessary for him to add 
the amount of the former to his price, 
as to add that of the latter. He ad- 
vances capital for both, his price must 
return it to him, and it would be as 
correct to call wages profits, as it is to 
call taxes and rates so. Taxation must 
commence with production ; a dvili- 
zed community must impose on itself 
paUiQ and parochial burdena when it 
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begins to exists and Uxea always enter 
largely into the cost of every commo- 
dity. The assertion of the EconomisU, 
that, putting aside rent^ the whole 

grodace of land and labour is divided 
etween capitalisU and labourers, is 
not even apparently true ; for the state 
as obviously and certainly gets a share, 
as either. Of what do the sixty or 
seventy millions of taxes and rates 
collected annually in this country con- 
sist, if they are not a portion of the 
produce of land and labour ? It may, 
therefore, be as truly said, that prices 
consist solely of pr^ts, as that they 
consist solely of wages and profits. 

I mention this, because I shall soon 
shew it is a matter of the first mo« . 
ment. 

Mr M'Culloch owns that Mr Ri- 
cardo gives to the term profits a mean- 
ing different from the one always given 
it in '' the real bushiess of life,'^ and 
that a portion of the share of produce 
allotted to the capitalists is not pro- 
fit. 

The Economists, with happy con- 
sistency, while they give the name of 
profit to duties, wholly refuse it to 
rent, which, in the strictest sense, is 
nearly all profit. Why do thejy ex- 
clude it from price ? Because, m the 
words of Mr M'CuUoch, '' the rent of 
land is altogether extrinsic to the cost 
of production, and the circumstance of 
the landlords consenting to give it up 
would not occasion any change in the 
productivenea of industry, or any re- 
duction in the price of raw produce." 
If this, and the assertion, that no rent 
could be paid, if none but land of the 
first quality were cultivated, be true, 
it must be equally true, that no capi- 
tal is emploved in the cultivation of 
land, save tnat of the farmer. 
. If land of the first quality can be 
obtained ffratuitously in New South 
Wales and elsewhere, is nothing re- 
quisite for its culture beyond the stock 
and utensils of the mere tenant ? It 
must be cleared, a house, bams. Sec, 
must be erected, and fences must be 
formed, or it cannot be cultivated. A 
considerable amount of fixed capital — 
of lancUortti capital, in additum to that 
of the mere /enan^— must be employ- 
ed, and it must yield interest for such 
capital ; or it must remain a stranger 
to the plough. In some parts of Ame- 
rica it 18 a trade to clear ]and, raise on 
it the necessary buildings, &c, and 
then sell it. If a man have the choice 



of buying such land for a considerable 
sum, or of receiving uncleared land of 
the same quality ami in the same situ- 
ation as a gift, he prefers the former, 
because he knows it will pay him in- 
terest on the purchase«money. Such 
interest is clearly rent 

Here then is conclusive proof that 
land of the first quality must pay rent 
in the moat severe sense of the word, 
or it will not be cultivated. The ca- 
pital of the tenant cannot cultivate it, 
without that of the landlord. It mat- 
ters not, if Uie landl<nrd and tenant be 
combined in the same person ; or if 
where land is cheap feeling; «ause men 
to prefer buying to renting. If, in 
England, the capital of the landlord 
were vested in clearing, building, and 
enclosing centuries ago, it still has a 
right to interest. 

I grant that advance of price is a 
leading cause in bringing inferior land 
into tiUage ; but this is not the ques- 
tion. The Economists maintain, that 
rent is extrinsic of the cost of produc- 
tion, and that its cessation could not 
reduce the price of raw produce. This 
is erroneous. 

In countries where the best land 
can be had for nothing, raw produce 
is very cheap, and according to the 
Economists, the rate of profit is of 
necessity very high : if a man in them 
have land given him, his principal ouN 
laj is made in clearing, &c and of 
course, consists of landlord's capital ; 
his outlay of tenant's capital is small. 
Suppose that he expends a thousand 
pounds in clearing, &&— that thia 
money, at the current rate of profit, 
ought to yield him ten per cent inte- 
rest, and that the yearly surplus pro- 
duce of his land is equal to 200 quar- 
ters of wheat at 30s. per quarter, or to 
L.dOO. In this case, one-third of hb 
surplus produce must go for interest 
of landlord's capital ; or, in other 
words, for rent ; if this were not re- 
ceived by him as landlord, he could, 
as tenant, sell his produce one*third 
cheaper. It is one or the leading prin- 
ciples of the Economists, that if such 
a man could not obtain the general 
rate of interest for his capital, he would 
not employ it in agriculture ; and this 
is equivalent to maintaining that the 
best land would not be cultivated, if 
it would not yield interest on land- 
lord's capital— if it would not yield 
rent. 

Of coone, rent must always enter 
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into the coel of production^ and form 
a part of price ; or at any rate, it mast 
always do so, until the Economists 
teach the land to clear itself of trees 
and hushes, and to grow spontaneous- 
ly houses, bams, stables, and fences. 
Saying nothing of the value of the 
land, if a raodSerate sum per acre be 
allowed for the first cost of clearing, 
and a further sum for buildings and 
fences, it will be found, that on every 
farm, the landlord has almost as much 
capital employed in the production of 
agricultural produce, as the tenant. 
Were it not for the buildings and 
fences, the tenant would be compelled 
by waste and increased expense m la- 
bour, to charge considerably more for 
his produce than he now receives. 
The Economists, therefore, cannot ex- 
pel rent from price, without dedariuR 
that an enormous part of the capitiu 
constantly employed in the produc- 
tion of agricultural produce, ought not 
to yield the least profit. 

It is utterly impossible for correct 
conclusions to be reached in Political 
Economy, if the principal ingredients 
of price be not ascertained with scien- 
tific accuracy. But what do the Eco- 
nomists here give us as their founda- 
tion? Instead of self-evident truths, 
self-evident fictions ; instead of de- 
monstration, ccmfession of error. They 
disagree touching the meaning of 
terms, and admit that they call things 
what they are not. They own that, 
practically, they proclaim a house to 
be a tree, and a green field a river. 

I cannot see how the University of 
Oxford can acknowledge that to be a 
9cUnce, which has sucA a foundation. 

Having decided in this manner, that 
Drice consists solely of wages and pro- 
fits, the Economists next decide, that 
a real rise or fall in the former, must 
produce a fall or rise in the latter— 
that if wages rise, profits must fall ; 
if they fall, nrofita must rise. Their 
doctrine is, that the whole produce of 
land and labour is divided exclusively 
amidst labourers and capitalists, and 
therefore if the share of the former 
be increased or reduced, that of the 
latter must be in a corresponding de- 
gree reduced or increased. Of course, 
according to them, profito must be at 
the highest, when wages are at the 
lowest* They thus place wages and 
labourers in fierce and eternal con« 
flict with profits and capitalists. 
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Before I reAite them in another 
manner, I will do it conclusively on 
their own grounds. Let us then sup- 
pose that the world constitutes a whole, 
that trade is perfectly free, that none 
but land of the first quality is cultiva- 
ted, and that every owner of land cul- 
tivates it himself, and no tenant is in 
existence. Agriculture is not only the 
great source of raw produce, but ac- 
cording to the Economists, the rate of 
profit m it must govern the rate in 
manufactures and trade; with it, I 
must therefore commence. 

Putting price wholly out of the 
(question, the profits of the agricultu- 
rist depend, in a lar^e degree, on the 
hindi of produce which he can find a 
market for. If he cannot find a mar-^ 
ket for wheat, he not only loses his 
moi^t profitable crop, but his land suf- 
fers in fertility from his inability to 
p;ive it the proper varletv in cropping; 
It frequently happens that if he can- 
not for the year sow his land with a 
particular kind of grain, he can sow it 
with nothing that will yield him any 
profit. If he cannot find a market 
for sheep, swine, homed cattle, &c., 
he not onlv loses the great profit which 
the sale of them would yield,^ but his 
land suffers grievously in fertility from 
the want of the manure which they 
would produce. To obtain the maxi- 
mum of profit, he must be able to sell 
the whole of a^ kinds of produce which 
it is in his power to raise. Possessed 
of this ability, his yearly sale will be 
twice as much in amount as it will be 
without it, if prices be in both cases 
the same. 

I need not prove that the labourer's 
consumption must be governed by his 
wages, because the Economists admit 
that a rise or fall of wages must give 
him a greater or smaller command 
over commodities, and that the lowest 
wages must confine him to the lowest 
food—must confine him to potatoes, 
rice, &c., and prohibit him from con« 
suming wheaten bread and animal 
food. 

The labourer is,- individually, when 
he cau procure them, even a greater 
consumer of bread and animal food 
than the rich man. From this and 
their numbers, the working dassos, 
when they have the means, consume 
infinitdy more wheaten bread, animal 
food, butter, malt liquor, &c., than 
the rich ones ; if their consumption of 
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such articles were destroyed, that of 
the rich ones would not be incrcMied 
to any extent worthy of notice. 

Looking then at the world as a 
whole, suppose that profits are at the 
highest pointy and wages at the low* 
est. These low wages, as every one 
knows, and as the Economists admit, 
must prohibit the working dasses 
throughout the world from eonsit« 
ming wheat, animal food, malt Uquor, 
butter, &C.,— from consuming Uie 
leading productions of the soiL This 
would confine every agriculturist, in 
a great measure, to the production of 
articles of the least value, and^sink his 
land to the lowest point of fertility. 

I will assume tnat in this case an 
agriculturist— to avoid all confusion 
touching rent, I have annihilated land- 
lords, but I cannot be so dishonest as 
to confiscate their property— obtains a 
quantity of the best land for nothing; 
expends in clearing, building, and 
fencing, L.IOOO ; employs in utensils, 
stock, crop, and the requisite portion 
of loose mone]^, L.IOOO ; pays only for 
labour, from its excessive cheapness, 
L.50 per annum, and sells his yearly 
surplus produce for L.S50. 

Now, let wages be doubled, and the 
working classes be thereby enabled to 
consume the full proportion of wheat, 
animal food, malt Uqucn*, &c, and 
what will be the effects to this agri- 
culturist, if not the least addition be 
made to hie prices f He will be able 
to raise more valuable kinds of pro- 
duce, he will frequently be able to 
have a profitable crop instead of a use- 
less fallow ; his land will be render^ 
far more fertile, and in consequence, 
he will be able, without any advance of 
price, to obtain at least twice the sum 
for his produce. L.50 will be added 
to his expenses, and L.350 to his in- 
come; the rise of wages will double 
his profits. 

If, before the rise, he consume com- 
modities yearly which cost him L.100, 
and it raise them in price fifty per cent, 
this will add fifty pounds to his ex- 
penses. I willdeduct fifty pounds more 
mm his gains, to pay the interest and 
wages on the addiuonal capital and la- 
bour, which his new system may call 
for. His case will now stand thus : Be- 
fore the rise of wages, his gross in come is 
L.350,his expenses in wages and com- 
modities are L.150, and Mb net prdit 
<sL.800. After the rise, his gross in- 
come is L.700, his expanses are L.300, 
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and his net profit Is L.400. The rise 
raises his net rate of profit on his capi- 
tal flrom ten per cent to twenty. I 
have made aUowances against him b^ 
yond the truth ; he would need little 
additional capital, and commodities 
would not be raised to him so much as 
fifty per cent If the value of his 
produce be only increased one half, 
this will add l^^th per cent to his rile 
of net profit 

I sp^k on the ground that the rise 
of wages is not to raise in the least his 
prices, but it will raise them greatly. 
If it raise them only ten per cent, 
this, on a sale amounting to L.700, 
will add L.70 to his net profit 

I am stating no imaginary or ex« 
treme case ; I am propounding what is 
an essential unassailable truth. From 
its gigantic importance, I will give it 
furUier demonstration. 

Up to a certain point, the food of the 
agriculturist's live stock costs him no- 
thing ; this stock lives on that which 
would otherwise be waste; even the 
outlay he makes in artificial grasses 
and turnips is repaid bv the additional 
fisrtility it gives to the land. He can- 
not keep up, much less increase, the 
fertility of his land without manure ; 
and he must dcnpend for manure prin- 
cipally on his uve stock, which pro- 
duces it almost free of expense. In 
everv year a lai^ part of his land can- 
not be sown with com, and with live 
stock he can make much profit firom 
this part ; but without, he can make 
none. From the increased fertility of 
the land, the same quantity of labour 
produces a greater quantity of com. 
Thus the live stock sold by him is al- 
most all pure profit ; what it appears 
to cost hun in production is in reality 
repaid by the land. 

Land is more or less fertile, as the 
rotation of crop is more or less varied. 
If the same pieoe of land be sown with 
the same kind of grain for two or three 
years in succession, it will in the last 
year yield nothing worthy of being 
called a crop. In most cases, if it be 
sown with the same kind of grain or 
grass, more frequently than once in 
three, four, or five years, it will yidd 
a similar return. The longer the in- 
tend is between sowing it with the 
same kind of seed, the greater is the 
crop, independently of the effbcts of 
manure. Wheat, saying nothing of 
its lam return and mgh value, is es- 
senUaf for growing the proper variety 
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of crop. Some of the best whettUnd 
will grow little save whett aod beanB ; 
it wiu not grow barley ; take from this 
land wheat, and it will be compara- 
tively worthlesa for tillage. The other 
wheat land generally gets no more 
mannre for wheat than it would re- 
quire if sown with other grain : and it 
is sown with wheat when it could not be 
aown with other grain without haying 
its nroductivenesa injured. Take from 
land live stock and wheat, and it wiU 
then require infinitely more land and 
labour to im>dttee the same quantity 
of oatSy &c 

As I have said, the working daases 
must always, when they have the 
means, be the principal consumers of 
the more valuable kinds of agricultu- 
ral produce. Assuming that they are 
as three to one, compared with the 
other classes, they must consume three- 
fourths of the wheat, animal food, &c, 
inroduced by the land. Let the cessa- 
tion of their consumption compel every 
agriculturist to produce three-fourtlis 
less of wheat and live stock : and this, 
taking into account the reduced fer- 
tility of his land, will take one-half 
from the amount of his yearly sale of 
produce. After this, he will, for the 
production of other grain than wheat, 
be compelled to cultivate almost the 
same extent of land, and to employ al- 
most the same quantity of labour. 

The history of this country abun- 
dantly proves, that when the working 
classes consume the full portion of 
wheat and animal food, the agricultu- 
rist is barely enabled to raise the pro- 
per proportion of the more valuable 
kinds of produce. The history of 
other countries abundantly proves that 
when these classes consume but little 
of such articles, the agriculturist, 
without export, is in a great degree 
confined to the production of the un- 

Srofitable kinds of produce. It is evi- 
ent to all men, that if the labouring 
orders of England were to abandon the 
consumption of wheaten bread and 
animal food, the yearly produce of 
every farm would lose a vast part of 
its value, and ^e land a large part of 
iU fertility. 

What is true of the whole, is equal- 
ly true of the part. In whatever de- 
gree the labourer's means of consu- 
ming the full portion of wheaten bread, 
animal food, &c. may be contracted, 
in the same degree must the power of 
the agriculturist for raising the more 
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valuable kinds of nroduee, and the fetw 
tility of his knd be contracted. Tlie 
former must have the maximum of 
wages, or the latter cannot have the 
maximum of profits. 

I have stated the matter in the moat 
unfavourable noint of view to mysdf. 
Every man's aUotment of land contains 
various qualities ; and if the best can 
only be cultivated, the inferior will be 
worthless to him unless he can keep 
sheep. The consumption, therefore;, 
of the fail portion or animal food by 
the working classes must make a con- 
siderable part of his land constantly 
profitable, which would otherwise 
yield him scarcely any thing. 

What I have said, applies to other 
than com and paature land. The pro- 
ducer of sugar makes hia rum at uttle 
cost, from what would be in a grett 
measure waste if he did not make it, 
and it about defrays the expenses of 
his plantation. It is in a large degree 
consumed by the working classes, and 
he could make but little if they did 
not drink it If they, from consuming 
none, consume all he can make, his 
profits are greatly raised, although the 
price of sugar and rum is not. The 
case is similar with wine producers in 
regard to the inferior wines. Speaking 
generally, throughout the world, the 
value of the produce of land to the 
producer in kind and quantity, putting 
price out of the question, must rise or 
fall, as the labourer's wages rise or fall. 
Here, then, is ^roof that a rise of 
wages up to the point requisite for en- 
abhng the labourer to procure an ample 
sufficiency of wheaten bread, animal 
food, malt liquor, &c. must always 
raise the profiu of agriculture. Here 
is proof that the profits of agriculture 
and the wages of labour are insepara^ 
ble, and must rise or fall t<^ther. If 
Uie Economists are to be beueTed, this 
ought to be sufficient for proving that a 
rise of wages must raise general profits. 
Let us now proceed to the meet of 
this doubling of wages on manufac- 
tures and tn^e. I have assumed that 
raw produce is not to rise in price, 
therdTore the manufacturers will ob- 
tain it as before. The price of manu- 
factured commodities, as well as of raw 
produce, consists in but a small degree 
of labour, independently of duties. I 
will suppose that on the average, one- 
fourth of the price of every manufac- 
tured commodity consists of labour, 
and in this I am pretty sure I exceed 
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the Uuth. The manofacturer, then, 
from the doubling of wages^ must add 
to- his )>rice twentT-five per cent to 
enable him to buy the labour contain* 
ed in hia commodity ; assuming hia 
rate of profit to be ten per cent, he 
must aad two and a half per cent 
more to preserve the rate from reduc- 
tion ; a trifle more must be added for 
the effect on intermediate capitalists ; 
and to do this^ and give him a higher 
rate of profit, I will add thirty- five per 
cent to his price. If the prices of 
manufacturea goods be on the avera^ 
raised thirty-five per cent, this will 
raise considerably the rate of j^fit in 
trade and manufactures. 

And now how stands the question ? 
To the labourer wages are doubled, 
while agricultural produce is not rai- 
sed, and manufactured goods are only 
raised 35 per cent Here is, therefore, 
a very great real rUe of wages, and 
solely through this rise the general 
rate of profits in a^culture, manu- 
factures, and trade, is greatly raised. 

More remains. When wages are at 
the lowest, the working classes con- 
sume only the cheapest manufactures, 
which always yield the lowest rate of 
profit. The nse of wages will make 
these classes consume better goods, 
and this alone will raise the manufac- 
turer's rate of profit Money in trade 
payments— I speak not of it as a loan 
—must ever be plentifiil or scarce as 
wages are high or low, because the 
working dssses form almost the only 
part of the community which buys for 
ready money. The nse of wages, by 
making money plentiful in trade, will 
enable the manufacturer to do much 
more business with the same capital, 
and this will raise his rate of profit 

In manufactures and trade tnere are 
two separate rates of profit— the one 
is the daily rate on the sale of goods— 
and the otner is the yearly rate on the 
employment of caintaL A man may 
have a high daily rate, and still a low 
yearly one, or the contrary. The rise 
of wages will increase very largely the 
consumption of manufactures and mer- 
chandise amidst the working classes and 
agriculturists, and of course the sales 
of the manufacturers and traders. If 
these sales be raised one-fourth, the 
rise of wages will give to the manu- 
facturers and traders an increase of 
85 per cent on the yearly rate of pro- 
fit on capital ; this is exclusive oiC l^t 
i^vancepf the daily rate on " 
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I will now establish my case by the 
doctrine of the Economists, touching 
the division of produce. They hold 
that the whole or the produce of land 
and labour is divided solely between 
labourers and capitalists, and that the 
share of the one body cannot be en- 
large save through the reduction of 
the share of the other. 

The produce can onl^ be divided 
between the two bodies in this man- 
ner: Every labourer practically re- 
ceives from his employer a certain por« 
ti<H) of com, animal food, woollens, 
cottons, &c for his labour. As the 
employers produce different articles, 
they act thus in the matter: The 
agnculturist gives his labourers a por- 
tion of the corn and cattle he produces, 
and exchanges another portion for ma- 
nufactures and merchandise, which 
he likewise gives them as wages. The 
cotton manufacturer gives his labour- 
ers a portion of the cottons he pro- 
duces, and exchanges another portion 
for com, cattle, woollens, shoes, &c., 
which he also gives them aa wages. 
The same is done by every producer. 
Each disposes of the princi]^ part of 
his produce in this way ; he consumes 
but little of it, and he exchanges only 
a small part of it for commoditiea to 
be consumed by himself. 

Let wages be reduced one-half, and 
in consequence the working classes be 
disabled from consuming wheat and 
animal food, and what will follow? 
The agriculturist will give his labour- 
ers very little corn and cattle, and he 
will procure for them in exchange for 
these a much smaller Quantity of ma- 
nufactures and mercnandise. The 
cotton manufacturer will give a much 
smaller quantity of his cottons to his 
labourers, and he will procure for 
them a much less portion of com, cat- 
tle, woollens, &c. with his cottons. 
The case will be similar with every 
producer. 

Every producer will thusretab a very 
large part of his produce, which before 
the fall of wages he gave directly or 
indirectly to hb labourers. The ques- 
tion is, what will he do whh it? On 
asking the Eoonombt if he will con- 
sume it himself, they reply thai he 
vrill not conaume a parade wit ; they 
maintaia'' - -- -^ -^ 
fit 
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ing to them, thecapiUlists will not con- 
sume the least additional quantity of 
corn, animal food, manufactures, &c. 
in consequence of the reduction in the 
consumption of the labourers. The 
agriculturist will retain a large portion 
of com and cattle ; be will not con« 
sume them himself; he will not ex- 
change them for manufactures, &c 
which he cannot consume or dispose 
of, and if he would, no one would take 
them. The cotton manufacturer will 
retain a large quantity of his cottons ; 
he will not consume them, and he 
will not exchange them for useless 
com, cattle, woollens, &c. for this 
would be the same as giving them 
away. Every producer woulcT be si- 
mili^ly circumstanced. The commo* 
dities which the labourers can no 
longer consume, will not be consumed 
by the capitalist, therefore they will 
be no longer produced. They cannot 
be produ^ save through the ruin of 
the capitalist ; in truth, it will be im- 
possible for the latter to use them as 
camtaL 

Thus, then, in so far as the con- 
sumption of the labourers is reduced, 
the agp;regate quantity of produce to 
be divided must be reducal. If this 
aggregate quantity before the fall of 
wages amount to one hundred mil- 
lion, and be equally divided between 
the labourers and capitalists, it will, 
after the fall, only amount to se- 
venty-five millions ; the share of the 
labourers will be reduced to twenty- 
five, while that of the capitalists will 
continue to be fifty, but will not be hi- 
creased. If this produce consist of one 
hundred millions of hats or bullocks, 
and the consumption of the labourers 
is reduced from fifty to twentv-five 
milUons, while the capitalists cio not 
consume a single hat or bullock more, 
production must of necessity fall to 
seventy- five millions. If the hats can- 
not be disposed of, they will not be 
made ; and of course the raw produce 
used in making them will not be pro- 
duced ; if the bullocks cannot be dis- 
posed of, they will not be reared. 

Thus, although the capitalist's rate 
of profit on sale may be raised, his 
rate of yearly profit on capital will not 
be in tne least increased. 

This must be the case, if the la- 
bourers continue to consume precisely 
the ume commodities in kind and 
quality, but to only half the extent ; 
imd if the prices of oommoditiea do 
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not fall in the least. Cohsumption, 
however, will be changed in kind and 
quality. The agriculturist will, in a 
great degree, lose his market for wheat 
and live stock ; and his land will sink 
in fertility. In consequence, his share 
of the produce will be reduced even 
more than that of the labourer. The 
labourers will use inferior manufac- 
tures, and their consumption of the 
better kinds will cease almost wholly. 
From all this the share of the capital- 
ists generally must be greatly dimi- 
nishM. It IS impossible for the rate 
of profit on sale to rise at the mo« 
ment when an immense decline is ta- 
king place in consumption and pro* 
duction, therefore the fall of wages 
would inevitably cause a great fall of 
prices. The least fall of prices would 
reduce greatly the share of the capi- 
talists. 

The share of the capitalists must 
therefore, of necessity, be greatly di- 
minished by the diminution of the 
share of the labourers; thb must be 
the case even if prices— which is an 
utter impossibility — can be kept from 
reduction. This share may obtain a 
greater proportion of the whole pro- 
duce ; it may be raised from one-half 
to more than one-half ; but still it 
will be lessened in its actual amount. 
Wa^esand profits— looking at the lat- 
ter m their aggregate annual amount 
—must of course rise and fall toge- 
ther. 

I leave out of the question the la- 
bour deprived of employment, and 
some other matters of which I might 
avail myself. 

The Economists fall into this enor- 
mous blunder, by assuming — ^which 
they avowedly do^that precisely the 
same produce will be divided, in both 
kind and quantity, after the fall of 
wages, as before. Every one must 
see, that the assumption forms the 
foundation of their grand principle, 
and that, if the one be untrue, the 
other must of necessity be equally so. 
It is self-evident to all, that the am- 
culturist must raise infinitely less 
wheat and live stock when the work- 
ing classes do not consume these ar- 
tides, than when they do ; and the 
Economists acknowledge, that a fall of 
wages must cause the working classes 
to consume less of general commodi* 
ties, without causing the capitalists to 
consume more. Here, then, is both 
proof andcoDfessioA that the aasump* 
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tion and principle ire imtrae. Either 
the Eccmomiits are completely in er« 
ror, or the following is wholly ahove 
question: If wages should entirely 
oeaae>and ihe worlnng classes through* 
out the world should pay do rent^ eat 
no food^ wear no clothes^ and consume 
nothing whatever ; predselv the same 
oommodities in kind and quantity 
would he produced^ they would have 
exactly the same price and value^ the 
s capital would he employed^ and 



the returns of trade would be the 
same, as at present ; this would be the 
ease, although the consumption of the 
capitalists would not be tne least in* 
creased. I need not dedde the mat* 
ter. 

The truth is^ the two shares flow 
tmm, and are dependent ouy each 
other ; they must increase and dimi- 
nish together. In reality, the capi- 
talists give their capital to the la- 
bourers for labour ; tnen the labour- 
era give them the capital in exchange 
ibr goods, allowing them a profit, or, 
in omer words, they give a pound for 
that whidi only costa the capitalists 
ten, sixteen, or eighteen shillings; 
through this, the capitalists are ena- 
bled to sdl to each other at a similar 
profit, and to consume each other's 
commodities. The agricultural capi- 
talist can only employ and make pro- 
fit of his capital through the wap;es 
of the labourers. The manufactunng 
one can only employ and make nrofit 
of his, through such wages and the 
profits of the agriculturists ; and the 
trading one can only employ and make 
profit of his, through such wages and 
the profits of other capitalists. The 
share of the labourers must exist, or 
the other share cannot ; and in pro- 
portion as it is enlarged or reduced, 
the ner centage, or profit upon it, 
which forms tne other, must be in 
aggregate amount enlarged or redu- 
ced. 

Throughout their system, the Eco- 
nomists are compelled, after delivering 
themselves of a leading principle, to 
invent some uncouth and stupendous 
fiction to keep it in existence. Find- 
ing that their &eory of profits cannot 
be maintained, if it be admitted that 
a rise of wages can be followed by a 
real rise of price, they intrepidly pro- 
test &at the latter is impossible. To 
prove this, they destroy money alto- 
gether. They insist that money is a 
commodity produced by labour, like 



commodities of trade, and tiierefore ita 
price must be equally raised, if their 
prices be raised by a rise oi wages, 
beddinff thus touching money, they 
oracularly proclaim that the exchange- 
able value of goods cannot be in the 
least raised or altered by a general rise 
of prices. 

Now, what is money ? It is bullion, 
say in efibct the Economists. It is the 
moon, or the philosopher's stone, 
would be a reply quite as scientific. 
Money differs in every particular from 
goods. It is so far from being a dis- 
tinct commodity produced by labour, 
that it has no substance of its own ; 
it is only an arithmetical invention to 
measure the value of. property, like 
hours and minutes to measure we du- 
ration of time. It consists as much of 
K per as of bullion. A man says he 
s a thousand pounds in the funds, 
or lent on mortg^ie, or vested in houses 
^what does he mean? He means, not 
that he has a certain quantity of gold, 
but that he has property of a certain 
value. Let us now see what the doc- 
trines of the Economists lead to. 

It must be remembered that the ex- 
changes are here whdly out of the 
question. If bullion rise firom a rise 
of goods, it must rise in money nrice ; 
the same quantity must be sold for 
more money. If proportionallvlessof 
it be put into coin, the price of money 
will not be raised. But the money 
price of money, aa well as of bullion, 
must, according to the Economists, be 
raised ; therefore the pound must be 
swelled into a pound and a fraction; 
and not only coin, but bank notes, 
bills, bonds, sums on mortgage, fund- 
ed property, fixed capital— money of 
all kinds, snd the interest of it, must 
nominally rise in an equal degree with 
bullion. Nothing but a rise like this 
can save the system of the Economists. 
They aver that commodities will all 
rise equally, and retain preciselv the 
same exchangeable value ; and this is 
impossible, if the capital and interest 
of It, which enter into the cost of com- 
modities, do not rise equally. They 
practically assert, that if wages be 
doubled, the price of every commodity 
must be doubled, or profits will fall ; 
and this is equivalent to asserting that 
nothing can prevent such fall save a 
rise in money, and the interest of it 
equal to that in wages. 

The Economists maintain that a rise 
of wages must reduce^ and a rise of 
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money prices eumot ralte proflti. In 
the flame breath they maintain that the 
rise of commodities cannot possibly 
raise money and the interest of it, Mid 
^at it most incTitablv do sa I need 
only obserre farther^ that money is not 
BOTOrsd by law to rise in money price, 
and that such a rise cannot be causdl 
in it by a fall in its Talue, and the in« 
terestof it. 

The Economists reaUvdo this. They 
take a commodity of trade as the stand- 
ard of value, and because after a rise 
of price this and other commodities 
tzdianM for the same portion of each 
other, they insist that tneir exchange* 
able Talne is unaltered ; they do so al- 
though this Tslue is greatly raised 
touching money and the interest of it 
They thus utterly destroy moncj as 
erery &ing save drculatine medium, 
although more than half the price of 
commodities consists of the mterest 
of money, independently of that used 
in the purchase of labour. 

The]r not only do this, but they 
maintain, that if a rise of wages oc- 
casioned an equal rise in the money 
price of all commodities, it would he 
of no advantage to the producer." ''Of 
what benefit then," says Mr M'Cul- 
loch, '' would it be to a capitalist, a 
cotton manufacturer for example, to 
sell his cottons for 10 per cent ad- 
vance, when wages rose 10 p^ cent, 
when he would be obliged to give just 
so much more for every commodity 
for which he had a demand ? When 
wages really rise, the producers are in 
precisely the same situation whether 
they sell the commodities they have 
to spare, and purchase those they have 
occasion for at their former price, or 
whether they are all raised proportion- 
allyto the nse of wages." 

This intolerable nonsense in effisct 
asserts, that the capitalists have not to 
buy labour with their commodities. 
The rise of prices destroys the rise of 
wages ; if it do not raise the exchange- 
able value of commodities in r^tfd 
to each other, it raises it touching 
the labour contained in them, and of 
course raises profiU. If Mr M'Cul- 
loch be not in error, a doubling of 
money prices, without any advance of 
wages, would not raise profits in the 



But Mr M'Culloch says, this is no 
rise of prices, it is only a fall in the 
value of money ; it is nevertheless, ac- 
cording to his words which 1 have 
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quoted, a rise of prices. If it be 
not a rise of prices, how can it be a 
fall of money r It is not the produce, 
but the money price o/it, which is di- 
vided between the labourers and capi- 
talists. If the former gain a greater 
share of this price, it can be raised ; 
and if the rise will yield the capital* 
ists the same rate of profit, without 
bringing bade the labourers' share to 
the same proportion, there must ma- 
nifestly be a rise of wages, without a 
fall in the rate of profit. Profits are a 
per centage on the employment of ca- 
pital, and if the capital be employed 
eoleif in the payment of wages, there 
can DC no rise of wages without a fall 
of profits. In such case if wages be 
doubled, the capital employed in pay- 
ing them must be doubled,— therefore 
prices must be doubled, to save profits 
from fdl ; and such a rise of prices 
must make the rise of wages a nomi- 
nal one. But capital is not so em- 
ployed. Only a trifling part of the 
farmer's capital is employed in the 
payment of wi^, and the case is the 
same with capitalists in general. The 
price of a commodity is L. 1 00 ; it yields 
a rate of ten per cent, and is composed 
one-half of wages, and one-half of the 
interest of capital employed in produc- 
tion. If wages be doubled, one-half of 
&e price and the profit on it must be 
doubled, but the other half must not 
be raised. Let this commodity be 
raised to L.155, and it will yield the 
same rate of profit as before the rise 
of wages. As general prices do not 
consist of wsffes to the extent of one- 
half, a rise m them sfter a rise of 
wages can always not only save profits 
from decline, but rsise them. 

I grant, that if prices be not raised 
in an equal degree with wages, the 
latter wul obtain a greater proportion 
of them, and profito a smaller one. If 
the price of an article be equally divi- 
ded between wa^es and profits, the 
latter gain half of it ; but if it be only 
raised 75 per cent when ynges are 
doubled, profits gain considerably less 
than half, and wages more. Here is 
the great stumbling-block of the Eco- 
nomists. If profits were exclusively a 
per-centage on wages, they would in 
this case fall from the rise of wages ; 
but they are not ; they are aper-cent* 
age on the capital employed, therefore 
uey may rise, when their proportion 
to wages in price declines. 

Whether general commodities re^ 
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tain the same relatiTe value to each 
other^ or not^ is a matter of no mo« 
raent. The capitalist exchanges his 
commodity for those oniy of which 
it consists. The woollen manufacturer 
exchanges his woollens for the labour^ 
wool, &c contained in them ; and va« 
riations in their relative value to cot- 
tons> and articles he does not exchange 
them for, are of no consequence to 
him. If he raise them from an ad« 
vance of wages, and other goods rise 
equally, he is still a gainer — his wool- 
lens may only exchange for the same 
quantity of wool and dyes ; but they 
will exchange for a greater portion of 
labour and interest of money ; and 
this will increase his profits. If I grant 
that it is a fall in the value of money, 
it still makes the difference to him 
between profit and loss. The capital- 
ist makes his commodity retain the 
same relative value to the ingredients 
of which it is formed. If wages rise, 
he raises his price, so that it will co- 
ver the cost of these ingredients as a 
whole, and yield him the same profit 
as before ; and he has nothing to do 
with other commodities as a producer. 
The doctrine of the Economists amounts 
to this: — If the exchangeable value of 
his commodity be not raised in regard 
to the goods which he does not ex- 
change it for, a rise in it touching the 
labour, interest of money, &c. which 
he does exchange it for, cannot increase 
in the least his profits. 

If therefore wages rise, a compara- 
tively small advance of price is suffi- 
cient to cover the increased cost of pro- 
duction. This is the case, because if 
goods all rise alike, the interest of 
money, of which the price of each 
largelv consists, and the price of mo- 
ney, do not rise. Every one knows 
that if wages be raised to the cotton 
manufacturer 10 per cent, it is not ne- 
cessary for him to raise his cottons 10 
per cent, to cover his increased cost of 
production. If a rise of 2 or even 5 
per cent will do this, it is manifest 
that there is a rise of wages without 
a decline of his profits. 

But it is ridiculous to assert, that if 
commodities rise, they wHl rise equal- 
ly. The Economists themselves ad- 
mit that a rise of wages must afiect 
capitalists unequally, and must cause 
many commodities to fall in price, if 
others remain unaltered. I have shewn 
that if manufactured goods rise great* 
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l/i agricultural produce may remain 
the same. 

ThuF, after a rise of wages, a small 
ad vance of price enables the capitalist 
to gain the same profit on his commo« 
d ity and the same amount of yearly 
profit as before, if there even benoin^ 
crease in the quantity of produce. This 

Krofit is converted into money, and if 
e use it as capital, he will make the 
same profit of it which he would have 
done had no rise of wages taken place. 
It will exchange for less labour and 
goods, but still it will yield the same 
profit on every L.100. If after a rise 
of prices, the same sum will only en« 
able the hat manufacturer to make 100 
hats, which before enabled him tomake 
ISO, he lays as much profit on the 100 
as he laid on the 150. Suppose that 
the money price of the whole pro- 
duce is 100 millions, and is divided 
equally. If the labourers raise their 
share to 70 millions, and the whole 
price be raised to 120, wa^s are raised, 
and the capitalists receive the same 
sum of profits as before. If these pro- 
fits be employed as capital, they will 
vield as much profit as they would 
nave done had wages remained un- 
altered. If the price be raised to ISO 
millions, it is a real rise of wages and 
profits. The capitalists not only ob- 
tain a much larger sum of money as 
profits, but if they employ it as capi- 
ul, they draw from it a much larger 
amount of profit. 

I have here done with the capital- 
ists, as capitalists, I grant that they 
expend a part of their profits in their 
own maintenance, ana that if they 
only receive the same sum when com* 
modities are raised, or if the sum be 
not increased in proportion to the price 
of commodities, it will command a 
smaller quantity of the latter. This 
constitutes the fall of profits disco- 
vered by the Economists, but un- 
happilv for them it has nothing to do 
with tne matter at issue. The capital* 
ists are injured, not as producers, but 
as consumers ; their profits on stocJc 
are not reduced, their expenses of li- 
ving are only increased. 

It will be remarked, that in the case 
I have supposed the Economists in- 
sist, it makes no difference to the ca- 
Eitalists whether, a(Wr the rise of the 
ibourers' share, the price of their 
share be 30 millions or 60. Observa* 
tion ia unnecessary. I will observe, in 
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contndicUon to Mr Rictrdo and Mr 
M'CuUoch, that a rise of wages is aU 
most invariably attended by a rise of 
money prices ; in most cases this is 
essential to save the producers from 
actual loss. 

Mr Ricardo's p;rand discovery, there- 
fore> amounts simply to this : A rise 
in wages and prices will not diminish 
the profits on stock ; it will not render 
these profits less productive to the ca- 
pitalist, if they be converted into 
stock ; but it will lessen that part of 
them which is devoted to the expen- 
se of living. As a counterpoise, it 
will enlarge capital, and the means of 
employing it. If this be not sufficient, 
the capitalist can cover bis increase of 
ex^nditure by making a trifiing ad- 
dition to his rate of profit. In reality, 
commodities for consumption will be 
lowered to the labourers, and raised 
to the capitalists ; they ^dll be made 
cheaper to the poor, and somewhat 
dearer to the wealthy. But the quan- 
tity of produce will be much increased, 
and both the shares will be enlarged : 
the increase of price to the capitalists 
will be covered by the profits on ad- 
ditional production. 

This, I sav, is the exact amount of 
Mr Ricardos boasted discovery. In 
obedience to it, the labourers are to be 
starved, trade is to be distressed, and 
the Empire is to be ruined, merely 
that the manufacturers, merchants, 

&C. MAY BB ENABLBD TO MAKE A 
TBIFLINO BBDUCTION IN THEIR 
HOUSB-KBEPINO EXPENSES. 

Tell it not in Gath that this is sanc- 
tioned by the Oxford University ! 

Thus far I have supposed the world 
to form an harmonious whole — trade to 
be perfectly free — wages and prices to 
rise and fall in every country at the 
same moment— >renl and taxes to be 
out of the question— and prices to con- 
sist solely of wu;es and profits. Con- 
ceding to the Economists their pre- 
mises, it is demonstrable that their 
conclusions are wholly fallacious. But 
such a sUte of things does not and 
cannot exist ; their premises are as fal- 
lacious as their conclusions. 

Taxes enter very largely into price. 
The price of the imported commodity 
contains the taxes imposed on it, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the country of 
its production, as well as those impo- 
sed on it in this country. The price 
of many articles consists of duty to the 
extent of three-fourths, one^half, or 
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one- third. Let us suppose that price 
is composed one-fourtn of duty, one- 
fourth of labour, and one-half of pro- 
fits. In this case, let an article be 
raised from 203. to 30s., and what will 
be the efi*ect ? The dutv is levied on 
the quantity of the article, and it will 
be the same after the advance as be- 
fore ; it will continue to be 58., but 
wages and profits will be raised fVom 
15s. to 25s. The price of the article 
will only be raised 50 per cent, while 
wages and profits will be raised nearly 
70. Taxes do not fluctuate with price, 
and they are in a great measure levied 
to pay that which does not; being im- 
posea on the quantity of goods consu- 
med, their aggregate amount rises or de- 
clines with this quantity. An advance 
of price must therefore raise profits, 
if all commodities rise equally; theii: 
exchangeable value towards each other 
maybe the same, but it will be raised 
in r^;ard to taxes. 

If no new taxes be imposed, a rise 
of prices is necessarilv a rise of wages 
ana profits. In sucn case, the taxes 
form an unvarying sum in the money 
price of the produce. Let this price, 
without the creation of any additional 
produce, be raised from J 00 to 150 
millions, and if the taxes be twenty- 
five millions before the rise, they will 
be the same after. Before the risp, 
wages and profits have only three- 
fourths of the produce, but after they 
have five-sixths. They here can cer- 
tainly rise together ; and if a rise of 
wa^es cause the rise of prices, it causes 
a rise of profits. 

Although the Economists represent 
that their doctrines refer to the world 
as a whole, they apply them to this 
country separately looked at. Mr Ri« 
cardo says, — ''If, in consequence of 
taxes paid by the labouring class, wages 
should rise, which they in all proba- 
bility would do, they would equally 
affect all classes of producers. If it 
be deemed necessary that corn should 
rise, in order to remunerate the grow* 
ers, it is also necessary that doth, hats, 
shoes, and every other commodity, 
should rise, in order to remunerate the 
producers of those articles. Either, 
then, com ought not to rise, or all 
other commodities should rise along 
with it. If neither com nor any other 
commodity rise, they will of course be 
of the same reUtive value as before; 
and if they do all rise, the same will 
be true." He says farther,—" In all 
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ctses, the rise of wafl;es^ when general, 
diminishes profits, but does not raise 
the prices of commodities. If the 
prices of commodities rose, no produ* 
cer would be benefited ; for of what 
consequence could it be to him to sell 
his commodity at an advance of twen« 
ty-five per cent, if he in his turn were 
obliged to give twenty- five per cent 
more for every commodity wmch he 
purchased ? He would be precisely 
m the same situation, whether he sold 
his com for twenty- five per cent ad- 
Tance, and gave an additional twenty- 
five per cent in the price of his hats, 
shoes, clothes, 6cc ore. as if he sold 
bis com at the usual price, and bought 
all the commodities whidi he consu« 
med at the prices which he had before 
given for them. Ariaeofwagesequal- 
ly afiects all producers; it does not 
raise the prices of commodities because 
it diminishes profits; and if it did 
raise the prices of commodities, it 
would raise them all in the same pro- 
portion, and would not therefore alter 
their exchangeable value." He says 
farther, — " High wages, when general, 
equally affect the profits of the farmer, 
the manufacturer, and the merchant. 
There is no other way ofkoejringprqfito 
up, but by keeping wages down. 

In this he speaks of a rise of wages 
in this country only; and Mr M'Cul« 
loch and his other followers say the 
same ; they all maintain, that if com 
be raised from a riaeof wagesotm/inf(f 
to this country, all other commodities 
must rise equally ; and that such a 
rise of wages must equally afibct aU 
producers. 

If their doctrines be trae, it must of 
necessity be equally trae, that a rise of 
wages confined to £n{;land must afibct 
the producers of foreign wool, cotton, 
flax, timber, indigo, sugar, tea, &c. 
&C., as much as the English com« 
growers ; and that it must afiect the 
sellers of articles consisting principsdly 
of foreign produce or duty, as much as 
tiiose of articles consisting principally 
of English labour. Mr Ricardo in 
reality asserts— a rise of wages confi« 
ned to England, afifbcts the woollen, 
cotton, andtobacco manufacturers, the 
sellers of timber, spirits, tea, &c as 
much as the cora-crowers; therefore if 
com rise from it fifty per cent, wool- 
lens, cottons, tobacco, brandy, tea, &:& 
&C. ought all to rise fifty per cent 
"* *se. 

ly does he assert what is so gla« 



rmgly baseless? Because his syitem 
cannot stand without it. If he admit 
that a general rise of money prices 
will be an unequal one, and will alter 
the exchangeable value of commodi* 
ties, he overthrows this sjrstem ; if he 
admit, that should com rue thirty per 
cent, other commodities ought only to 
rise fifteen, he admits that the rise 
would be one of profits to the farmer. 
Yet a system which cannot stand 
without the aid of such clumsy fic« 
tions, is ealled science I 

A rise of wages in this country 
does not, and cannot, produce a rise 
throughout the world; therefixe, it 
does not afiect the price of many com* 
modities. No matter how great it 
may be, the dealer in foreign cotton, 
timber, indigo, tobacco, Ax. geta about 
as much profit after it as bcSfore, with 
the same price. These commodities 
enter largely into the cost of produe« 
tion of British manufactured goods, 
and therefore the price of such goods 
consists partly of British wages and 
profits, partly of duty, and partly of 
foreign wages and profits. 

A rise of British wages can only af« 
feet i>roducers in proportion to the 
j[uantity of British labour contained 
in their commodities ; it must oonse* 
quently affect them unequally, and 
some will be scarcely touched by it, 
putting wholly out of -sight durability 
of capital. If one take place of fifty 
per cent, and in consequence every 
produeer raise his money price five per 
cent beyond what is necessary fbr co« 
vering the additional cost it puts him 
to, there will be a real rise of both 
wages and profits. No commodity will 
be raised to the labourers so much as 
fifty per cent, and many will only be 
raiwd from five to ten, or fifteen. Pro- 
fits will be raised in proportion more 
than prices. 

Let us suppose the money price of 
the produce to be 100 millions, and 
that It is composed one- half of British 
wages and profits, and the other half 
of taxes, and foreign wages and pro- 
fits. If it be raised by a rise of wages 
in this country, the taxes will remain 
the same, and the foreign wages and 
profita wUl be raised veij little. Raise 
it to 140 millions, ana the share for 
taxes and the foreigner to sixty ; from 
this, British wages and profits inll ob- 
tain a laiger share of the produce, and 
of course both 
make this Aem 
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a man seUs a commodity for four shil- 
lings, and that this price consists of 
one shilling profit, another paid to an 
EngUsh workman, another paid for 
duty, and another paid to a toreigner 
for raw produce. It he raise his price 
to six shillings, and still pay as before 
fyr duty and to the foreigner, he will 
have four shilling instead of two, to 
divide between himself and the work- 
man. 

The great e£fect on profits of a rise 
of money prices, after one of wages, is 
here very apparent. If I concede that 
it does not alter the exchangeable Ta« 
lue of British commodities touching 
eadi other, it raises it not only in re- 
gard to labour and money, but to taxea 
and foreign commodities. 

The egr^ous error of the Econo- 
mists touching money, is likewise very 
obvious. If prices rise, all things, 
money included, must rise equaUh|r, 
they say, and Uiey apply it to tms 
country separately loolced at. A rise 
of British wages and prices could not 
afibct, in any sensible degree, the cost 
of producing foreign bmMon ; and it 
could not alter the value of money 
in foreign countries. A rise of money 
and commodities would be eouivalent 
to a reduction of taxes, and of the 
prices of foreign goods. 

Upon the vniole, then, price in this 
country consists partly of wages, part- 
ly of profits and the interest of money, 
piutly of duties, and parUy of money 
paid to foreigners. If it be raised, and 
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some of the component parts remain 
the same, the other parts must of ne- 
cessltT be increased ; if it be raised, 
and the duties and sum pdd to fo- 
reigners be not altered, or oe not rai- 
sed equally, it is evident that wages 
and profits will be raised. 

I will observe, that the unchange- 
able nature of price insisted on by the 
Economists, is an utter impossibility. 
If wages rise, it gives such an impulse 
to consumption as raises prices ; if 
they fall, they diminish consumption, 
produce glut, and bring down prices. 
In late years there has oeen a general 
fall of wages ; and has it produced a 
rise of profits ? No. Prices, and, in 
consequence, profits, have fallen still 
more m proportion ; and in refuta* 
tion of the Economists, this country 
now exhibits the deplorable union of 
the minimum of wages with the mi- 
nimum of profits. 

I will now take leave of Mr Rioar- 
do's grand principle : Never again, I 
trust, will It be named by men of 
science and philosophy, save as mat- 
ter oi derision, or to prove the as- 
tonishing ignorance ana credulity of 
the present generation. 

In my next, I hope to prove con- 
clusively, the faUaoy of the doctrines 
of the Economists touching boun- 
ties, buying at the cheapest market, 
and other matters. Ihavethelumoor 
to be, &c&e. 

Oni op THi Old School* 

lAfuhn, Augutt B, 18S9. 
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THE LOVES OF THE P0ET8.* 



Among the multitude of sins set 
down to our score by Whigs and 
Whiglings^ Radicals, and all sorts of 
other rascals, it has sometimes sur- 
prised us that there never has been 
included brutality to women. We 
insult men before their faces, and then 
off and away up to the top of a six* . 
teenth story, where, without manv '. 
ladders, it is in vain to hope to reach 
us the trembling coward. We stab 
men behind their backs, and on tum« 
ing round, before they breathe their 
last, to kin their assassin, they have 
merely time left to see a monster in a 
mask (us), jinking round a comer. 
The police are on the unalert; and 
the murderer makes his escape to that 
accursed sanctuary— Ambrose's Hotel. 
It must, we think, be matter of won- 
der to the wise and candid part of the 
population of these realms, — ^if there 
be any truth in the above charges,— 
that We have hitherto escaped-* 
Han^ng. Bark and Hare, Hazlitt 
says in the Examiner, were, in com« 
parison with us, as pure as snow, or 
his own reputation ; and that Mr and 
Mrs Stewart should dangle and die 
for simply poisoning some single half- 
score of elderly people addicted to in- 
ebriety, while We leap and live like 
a two-year-old, is to the pious Mr 
Leigh Hunt a juggle in Providence. 

Tnis is one side of the question— 
the side considered by the Cockneys. 
Now look at the other, the side con- 
templated by Christians. Never once, 
in the memory of the oldest inhabit- 
ant, did we insult any human crea- 
ture before his face, and then up to a 
skylight among a Thread of Tailors. 
In insulting a human creature we walk 
up to him behind, and lend him a kick 
sufficient in America to shove a wood- 
en house across the street. Head over 
heels goes the numbskull ; and^ow 
can the most credulous bcUeve for a 
moment that we do, or the most inge- 
nious contrive to themselves for a 
moment a reason why we should, run 
awav from the sprawling Jackass ? 
So far from running away, why, we 
uniformly stop— often to our very 
great inconvenience — to pick him up, 
and reinstate him on his former level. 
M^e do not indeed absolutely help 



with our own hands— that wonld be 
too much to expect— to rub him down, 
but we compassionate him, and advise 
him, as his best friends, to leave off in 
future all such evil habits. To aver 
that we laugh at the plight to which 
he has, by a long course of obstinate 
folly, finally brought himself, to the 
grief and despair, perhaps, of no very 
disreputable family, is a vile calum- 
ny; for though we seldom, indeed 
never, shed tears at such accidents, we 
alwavs experience that inward sorrow 
whicn thegood feel at the miseries even 
ofthe most weak and wicked; and sweet 
er far it is to us to see the Kickee re- 
formed, and thenceforth leadins a hu- 
mble and honest life, than to have to 
repeat the a^lication, seldom wholly 
b<x>tle8s, to ms impenitent posteriors. 

With regard, again, to stabbing hu- 
man creatures behind their backs, and 
then like monsters in masks Jinking 
round comers— all we have to say is 
this, that it is a d— — d lie. Do you 
call killing a Cockney before his face (a 
most absurd one, you may well believe, 
and not even " rescued by thoi^t 
from insignificance,") stabbiiiff a hu« 
man creature behind his back? If 
you do, then pardon us for surminng 
thatyoubelieve the sun sets in the east, 
and rises from the west in a blaze of 
glory. After killing a Cockney, why 
run away, and more especially in a 
mask ? Let the fair deed be perpe- 
trated at noon-day, and on a crowded 
street, not a human creature will seek 
to detain you ; and we need not dwell 
on the shocking want of feeling, and 
indeed of common courtesy, that would 
be exhibited by the Christian who, 
on extinguishing a Cockney, were to 
conceal his features from the laudatory 
eyes of the delighted spectators. 

Should the above reasoning be in 
the slkhtest degree unsatis&ctory to 
any of our numerous readers from 
Kirkwall to Cockaigne, let him have 
the goodness to circulate a lithographic 
list of the names of the human crea- 
tures whom, behind and before backs, 
we have slain or insulted, and then 
sought refuge from the vengeance of 
the heroic living, or the still more 
heroic dead, in an ignominious flijght. 
In what churchyardwere they bnned? 
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In what garret do thej^yet eat their 
leek? 

As torunniDgaway, Heaven pi^ us 
nJH, what speed could be expect^ from 
a martyr to the gout? Half a mile 
an hour at the most, with the King of 
the Cockneys, like the swift-footed 
Achilles, with all his Miss-MoUy-M y r« 
midons, at our heeU ! A mask I Poo ! 
it is all a radical superstition, arising 
out of the circumstance of our being 
obliged, in the Tent, to wear a gauze 
Teil, framed by the fair fingers of Mrs 
Gentle, to ward off the midges. Our 
names! How could we conceal our 
names— long known to the uttermost 
parts of the Earth? Even in Terra 
Incognita we are not anonymous. 

The plain matter of fact is, that wc 
^sult and slay — ^nobody. Sometimes, 
when we meet an ass, who, in the 
March of Intellect, is faithless to his 
natural love of Tldatles by the road- 
side, and is not contents till he is 
cutting capers in a flower-garden, like 
Love among the Roses, or treading 
down cornfields or vineyards, where- 
by much bread and wine is prevent^ 
, from cheering the hearts of men, we 
' take him bv the tail, or ears, and do 
, drag or kick him^we shall not, ought 
not, cannot deny it— out of the enclo- 
sure, and in conclusion, off the pre- 
mises. Call you that insulting a hu- 
man creature before his face, and then 
running away to Ambrose's? Observe, 
too, that we drag or kick him, tail or 
ear- ways, " as sently as if we loved 
him." The truth is, we do love him, 
although he be such an ass as not to 
know it; for were the poor braying 
animal to be suffered to eat his fill, 
and afterwards to get at water, why, 
he would burst, and then his death 
would be laid at our door, and all 
Cockaigne would cry out that we had 
killed King Cuddy. 

But where is the Man whom we 
ever slew or insulted? Nowhere. 
Many men we have occasionally smi- 
led— laughed— guffaw'd at— such aa 
Bowles, Moore, Wordsworth, and a 
few others who have '^ given the 
world assurance they are men." But 
they know well it was all for the good 
of their immortal souls and poems ; 
and done partly from an inferior mo« 
tive, to shove them through a rides- 
cent world into a Tenth Edition. But 
we killed Keates. There again you 
—lie. Hunt, Hazlitt, and the c^- 
less gang, slavered him to death% 

VOL, XXVI. NO. CLVII. 
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Bitterly did he confess that, in his 
last days, in language stronger than 
we wish to use; and the wretches 
would now accuse us of the murder 
of that poor youth, by a few harmless 
stripes of that rod, which " whoever 
spareth injureth ihe child ;" while 
they strut convicted, even in their 
Cockney consciences, of having dono 
him to death, by administering to 
their unsuspecting victim, dose after 
dose, of that poison to which there is 
no antidote — their praise. 

So much for our genoml treatment 
of those human creatures called Men; 
and how have we behaved, Mag, to 
those human creatures — ^if they win 
allow us to call them so— who rejoice 
in the name of Women ? As follows: 
Old women of that sex we venerate 
for their years and wisdom ; all mid- 
dle-aged women we announce to be 
Fat, Fair, and Forty, sensible, and sa- 
gacious ; all youog women to be— what 
more would you, loveliest and most 
adorable of God's creatures, have us 
to say ?— >angels. If she sit at home, 
like Xarifa, in Mr Lockhart*s beau- 
tiful Spanish Ballad, so beautifully 
set to music by Mrs Arkwright, and 
so beautifUUv sung by Mr Akebowme, 
weaving golden flowers on white silk 
cushions, we tell the whole world, 
both in prose and verse, that they are 
lovelier than any Zegri Ladye that 
ever darkly bloomed in the gardens of 
Granada. If ^e sit at home, sewing 
shirts or darning stockings, we ex- 
claim, there is the " Light and Sha- 
dow of Scottish Life" for our love 
and money, and long to be chanting . 
with her the duet of our own epitha- ) 
laminm. If she sit at home, twisting 
tsirtlets and trifle into such fair fan* 
tastic shapes as the soul of Genius 
alone could conceive, and the hand of 
Taste alone could execute, we think 
of Eve, yet virgin in Paradise, prepa- 
ring for Adam a li^ht d^'edne on his 
nuptial mom ; and if— here comes the 
rub-Hihe sit at home reading — ^nay, 
writing— and send her inspiration to 
Blackwood, or Murray, or Colbum— 
oh I then, by the cerulean skies, we 
swear Uiat her stockings are " more 
deeply, darkly, beautifimyblue," than 
the heaven we call to witness the 
sincerity— the sanctity, of our admi- 
ration, yet declare, in the delightful 
lines of Wordsworth, that she 
** Is a creature not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food ; 
2m 
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l^)t tranileiit sorrowsi Bhuple wileF, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles.'* 

Of small moment, perhaps^ may it 
be what we think, feel^ aay, or do, 
now, of, or to the fair sex, young or 
oldy virgin or nupt, 

<* Old as we are, for Lady^s love unflt*^ 

Tet we cannot imagine any lifi^t more 
iMMrthy of affiscdonateadmiEation, than 
that of a eouty, old, am-chair-Tidden 
nan, looking delighted on the fair, 
riaingy risen,, and Mling. generation, 
without one useless regret, one vain 
repining, and, next to the health of 
the King, turning up his chalky little 
finger, in a glass of Glenlivet, to the 
tune of, " May the single be married, 
and the married happv ;" with no 
more perplexing thought to disturb 
bis dream, than gentle wonder why, 
linee Lady Morgan, evidently a man, 
wears petticoats, the fair Sir Charles 
Should persist in preferring breeches. 
God Mess you— sweet creatures I-— we 
feel as if we were, not the mere elder 
brother of you aU, but absolutely your 
•-Father. 

Yet^ovaunt this lighter vein, and 
fet us— though in general the hum- 
blest of the Bumble— for once in ew 
lives, most unexpectedly to all our 
readers, who know how we abhor all 
egotism and ego'israe, indulge a mo* 
men tary mood ^ pride. When Joanna 
Baillie, the greatest poetess that ever 
lived, heard, between the pauses of her 
trsfic harp, the growl of him whom 
Whip-poor- Will calls the ** Prince of 
Critics and King of Men," growling, 
or rather snarling, at the imnn^tal 
strain. We forced Uie ears of the very 
groundlings themselves to listen to 
that spherelike music, and guarded 
loftier listeners from all disturbance 
to thdr impassioned dream from cri* 
tic, in cark and care, assailing the 
Muse whose seat is by the right band 
of Apollo. The lovely Tighe we for- 
got not in the dust— her whose own 
Sirit was as bright and pure as the 
lyche of her delightful song. We 
remembered, when she herself was no 
more, the vrit and wisdom of Mary 
Bruntott. The genius of Felicia He. 
mans, beautiful and lofty as Chris- 
tian fame, we have ever loved, and 
admired, and honoured. On man* 
ners-painting Mitford our praises have 
ever been geniaUy bestowed, whether 



walking cbei^rAdly dhrondi her native 
villa^, and watching ue dance on 
rustic hoHday ; or when, soaring into 
a higher flight, she sang the h^h 
emprise and calamitous fhte of he- 
roes. From L. E. L., the lovely, 
the loviuff, and the beloved, we have 
not withheld an old man's harmless 
homage, awdcened to second youth 
by lays as warm and yet as pure as 
her own heart. In diort, from Mrs 
Grant, the most venerable name in 
our femde literature, whose genius, 
under the holy influence of religion 
and resignation, no earthly sorrows 
and sufl&ings can weaken or bedim, 
to Miss Jewesbury, of whom we have 
often thought, and ere Ions hope to 
speak, in that warm strain ofeulogy in 
which die richly deserves to be spo- 
ken of, mention the name of one ladv 
to whom the Muses have been kind, 
to whom we have not been kind also, 
or been slow to lay the tribute of our 
praise at their fbet. 

In these degenerate days, — ^for deny 
it who dare, ** the age of chivalry is 

gone," — may not an Octogenarian 
lamelessly hug himself in such remi- 
niscences r '^Vain! self-conceited, old 
cbtard!" methinkswe hear some d— -d 
bloclhead say. No— dunce ! not vain 
—not self-conceited; but in the most 
profound humility, even 

" In the lowest deep a lower stilly*' 

we exult, and thus hymn our exult- 
ation in die ears of the universe, that 
of us alone, of all the master or ser- 
vant spirits of the age, will posterity 
sound this praise— wiUi one voice ex- 
claiming, "To give the devil his due. 
Old Kit was still the Friend, Lover, 
Slave, and Lord of the Ladies I" 

And here it behoves us to set our- 
selves right with our readers in one 
particular. Is there, or is there not, 
sitch a thing in nature as an ugly wo- 
man— ^not comparatively, but posi- 
tively ? We do not scruple to answer 
—yes. We saw her — this very day. 
Red hair— a mouth that— But, to the 
surprise of Dr Knox, let us run away 
ham the subject. We have stated our 
belief, on ocular evidence, in Uie exist* 
enoe of the phenomenon— and as we 
admit it to be the rarest in nature, 
who knows but that to-morrow in the 
poultnr market we may purchase a 

That the authoress of '' The Loves 
of the Poets" is a beautiful woman^ 
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utlnff that eMkei Id any one of its 
mflhon meamngt joa diooat, we lay 
no daim to a particnlarlf fine tact in 
havhiK diseoTored from tne penoal of 
her vommes. From thefine^ aoftj^dlkeii, 
satiDT and yetwet/Mof the fbtr pages 
DOW lying open before ns^ a blind man 
would know in a moment that her 
beauty was tmly— feminine. Next 
beat to a book aboot lofo by a Virgin 
-^nay, perhapa better stiU— is a book 
about loTO by a '' Matron pure." A 
Virgin, in a poetical lore-dream, some* 
times says, in her timpUdty, things 
that, did she know their meaning, she 
would die, for having given utterance 
to, in a blush. Then the little she 
does know, is to her altogether, or 
nearly so, a mystery, and moat rays- 
teriouslj does the noor, dear, '^ youne 
^h^ just come nrae her mammy, 
sing about it and about it to her haS^ 
But '' Matron pure" sings or says, 
when ** Love is a' the theme," what 
her own heart tells her may be sung 
or said without profaning the sanctity 
of her own innocent nature. In 

** The sober eertaia^ of wakmg blisl^*' 

she regards the more impasaioned or 
tumultuous expression of the passion ; 
and while she sympathises with its 
purity and with its fervour, feels a 
calm and wise aversion from all its 
baneful or insane excesses. The light 
of Genius even, although she be a ae« 
vout adorer of that divine gift, of which 
a portion may have been granted to 
herself, cannot in her eyes consecrate 
an unlawful or a sinfU passion. It 
may, however, shew to her that which 
la unlawful submitting to law, and 
that which is sinful saved, bv the in- 
spiration which Beautv breathes, from 
the taint of actual guilt and pollution. 
'' A sweet austere composure ' of heart 
will always be hers— the riffbt, the 
privilege, the dutVt and the olcssing 
of marriage. All light and loose lays, 
however lovely— and there have been 
many such framed by true poets, who 
lived ruefully to lament and repent 
them — ^will to her fine ear be felt to 
be fklse and hollow, and that avenue 
to her soul will be shut against all 
such insidious murmurs. The respect 
which a chaste and virtuous married 
woman feels for herself, is perhaps 
the highest and holiest feeling towards 
itself of all human nature. At once 
gentle, jet fearless— cautious, yet un- 
suspecting-^reseryed, yet open— glad 
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as the sunny dar, yet serene as the 
starry night — sucn is, and such seems, 
the younff English matron, on whom 
while we look, we feel 

«* How divine a thing 
A woman may be made !'^ 
The fidr enditer of the '' Loves of 
the Poets" is of this chMS and eha» 
racter. Her native delicaev enables 
her, at all tiroes, to speak of '^Loves'* 
as Una vr Sabrina, those *' flowers of 
maidenhood," m^t have spoken— as 
Cymbdine or Desdemona; and her na« 
tive genius enables her to speak with 
a fine and kindred enthusiasm that 

S'ves a glow to all her language, of 
e '' Loves of the Poets." Nor does 
her devout admiration of those wha 
enjoyed " the Vision and the Faculty 
divine/' blind the eye of her moral 
sense to their delinquencies or aber« 
rations ; though, as is right and just, 
she weighs the strength of their temp- 
tations, and of their virtues. If her 
judgmmts sometimes appear not to 
be suffieiently stem, they are always 
high ; for weakness, she possibly may 
seem to make too much allowance, and 
even now and then to regard it with 
too much sympathy; but fW>m the 
hat shadow of coarseness or grossness 
she turns away her unpolluted eyea ; 
and her spirit expanda and exults, and 
lightens on the contemplation of a pure 
devotion even to an earthly idol. 

But let Mrs Jameson speak for her* 
s^in more eloquent words than ours. 

** The theory, then, which I wish to 
Dlostrate, as lar as my limited powers per« 
mit, it this : that where a woman has 
been exalted above the rest of her sex by 
the talents of a lover, and consigned to 
enduring fame and perpetuity of praise, 
Uie passion was real, and was merited; 
that no deep or lasting interest was ever 
ftmnded in mncy or in fiction ; that truth, 
in short, is the bads of all excellence in 
amatory poetry, as in every thhig else; 
for where truth is, there is good of some 
sort, and where there is truth and good, 
there most be beauu, there must be dop 
rability of fisme. Timth is the golden 
chain which links the terrestrial with the 
celestial, which sets the seal of heaven on 
the things of this earth, and stamps them 
to iaamortality. PoeU have risen up and 
been the mere €uhioo of a day, and have 
set up idols which have been the idols of 
a day ; if the worship be out of date and 
the idols cast down, it is because these 
adorers wanted sincerity of purpose and 
feeling^ their xaptures were feigned ; their 
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iocense WAS booght or adulterate. In the 
brain or in the foncy, one beauty may 
eclipse another— one coquette may drive 
out another, and, tricked off in airy verse, 
they float away unregarded like morning 
vapours, which the beam of genius has 
tinged with a transient brightness : but 
let the heart once be touched, and it is 
not only wakened but inspired ; the lover, 
kindled into the poet, presents to her he 
loves his cup of ambrosial praise; she 
tastes — and the woman is transmuted in- 
to a divinity. When the Grecian sculptor 
carved out his deities in marble, and left 
us wondrous and god-like shapes, imper- 
sonations of ideal grace unapproachable 
by modem skill, was it through mere me- 
chanical superiority ? No ;-»it was the 
spirit of faith within which shadowed to 
his imagination what he would represent. 
In the same manner, no woman has ever 
been truly, lastingly deified in poetry, but 
in the spirit of truth and of love !*' 

Nothing IB a surer proof of genius 
than the choice of a aubject, at once 
new and natural, and *' The Loves of 
the Poeta" is of that character. There 
is no such thing as chance iii the spi- 
ritual world. A Bagman may find on 
the road a pocket-book full of bank- 
notes, which had nearly upset his gig, 
or a ditcher dig ud a hoard of gold 
guineas; but no blockhead ever vet 
stumbled upon a fine thought, eitner 
on the royal roads or by-ways of Ima» 
gination ; — if you find one in his pos- 
session^ you may be assured that he 
has purloined it from the brain-trea- 
sury of a rich man, or received it in 
charity. He does not know its value ; 
and he offers it in exchange for the 
most worthless articles^ such as beads 
or small beer. You see blockheads 
labouring all lifelong to say something 
good^ or fine^ or ridi, or rare ; and 
sometimes you are surprised to notice 
productions of theirs not by any means 
so very much amiss in a small way ; 
but it won't do ;— a certain air of stu- 
pidity, however slight, breathes over 
ever)r paragraph ; their gaudiest com- 
positions are but a bed of indifferent 
poppies; one anemone, or auricula^ 
or ranunculus, or pink, or carnation, 
or violet, to say nothing of the lily 
or the rose, is worth the whole flaunt- 
ing show,— nay, you sigh even for 
the dandc^on. G^ius, however mild 
and moderate, if true, produces ever 
and anon some sweet tame or wild 
flower or another, and presents vou 
with a small bouquet, which you place 
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in your hutton-hole« or in a jar on the 
chimney-piece. What or who Genius 
isj no man has ever yet been able to 
gay— we shall not attempt it. But 
the instant you see him, her, or it» 
(how kenspeckle ! *) you exclaim^ 
** Ha ! Genius, how are you ? I am 
delighted to see you. Come, let us 
take a stroll into the fields ; or would 
you rather, my dear sir, my sweet 
madam, my pretty thing, partuce with 
us of a caulker of Glenuvet, or a cup 
of hyson ?" To the Impostor, even 
though he come with strong letters of 
introduction, you are either not at 
home, having spied through the win- 
dow his sinister or silly phiz, or you 
say through the servant that you are 
sick ; or, if admitted, you hand him 
over to the rest of the family, and re« 
tire to your sanctum. 

The Loves of the Poets is also a 
very ladylike theme;— for all truly 

Seat or good poets, from Homer to 
ogg, have, in the only true sense of 
the word, been gentlemen. Indeed, it 
would not he too much to sav, that 
there never was, nor can be, a finished 
gentleman not a poet. Stars are the 
poetry of heaven. All virtues, there- 
lore, and all endowments, and all ac- 
complishments, are the poetry of earth 
—or say, rather, that poetey is the 
quintessence of them all— the flowery 
ground, and the starry firmament, of 
the souL If so, the Poet is the only 
man, the only gentleman. 

The manners of all Poets are delight- 
ful — ^in the long run. You may in- 
deed happen to come upon them in a 
paroxysm, and are wellnigih frighten- 
ed out of your wits. What savages I 
We have seen the author of the Lvri- 
cal Ballads look so like a cannibal, 
that it would have needed some nerve 
to accompany him on an Excursion. 
But, in the long run, the man is like 
an angel. Set out with him from 
Rvdal-Mount, and you are walking 
side by side with a stamp-master. In 
Grassmere, he brightens up into a 
schoolmaster. On Dunmailnuse, he as- 
sumes the appearance of a well* bene- 
ficed clergyman. By the banks of 
Leathes- water, he waxes so eloquent, 
that you wonder he is not, and wish 
he were, in Parliament. In the Vale 
of St Jdin, you hear the poet 

'^ Murmuring by the living brooks 
A music sweeter than their own.** 

And on the hilltop that overlooks the 



* See Dr JamleiOD. 
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Vale of Keswick^ you know not whe- 
ther it be the angel Gabrid, Michael^ 
or Raph^el^ who is conversing with 
you in Paradise. 

The morals of all poets are good— in 
the long run. None of vour trash 
^boutBums and Byron. All the great 
Greek tragedians were excellent pri« 
rate characters. There never was a 
more harmless creature than Homer. 
Pindar was a paragon of decency and 
^propriety— as a son, husband, and fa- 
ther. Horace was a good fellow, and 
Virffil would not have hurt a fly. 
Shakspeare, though rather a little too 
much addicted to ale, on his retire- 
ment at Stratford-on-Avon, ''harried 
no man's cattle." The worst you can 
say of Milton is that he was a regicide; 
; yet was he, like his own Adam, the first 
of men. In private life, there never 
was a more amiable and useful man 
than Bowles. The man who could 
breathe a syllable against the character 
of Campbell, must be a liar of the first 
magnitude. Sir Walter is like Virtue 
hereelf, 

*< To be admired be needs but to be teen ;** 

and that greatness, goodness, and hap- 

Einess may be found all united in this 
fe, will not be doubted by any one 
who has seen Southey. 

Such being the endowments, the 
manners, and the morals of Poets, only 
think of them— in love ! You must 
on no account whatever think of ^en- 
stone, as silly as his sheep ; though 
even Shenstone makes love in rather 
a winning, lack-a^daisical way (mT his 
own ; and had there been any such 
Delia as he describes, he must have 
found surety to the parishfor the main- 
tenance (^ herself and child. Neither 
must you, on any account whatever, 
think of Hamilton of Bangour, the 
shabby-genteel poetaster; though, as 
a flirt,— and that is something, — he 
was more famous in his day than pro- 
bably you are in yours ; but we mean 
nothing personal. You must think of 
Petrarch, and Dante, and Ariosto, and 
Tasso, and poet-lovers of that calibre, 

*^ Souls made of fire, and children of the 
sun ;*' 

and then, at your leisure, of Jupiter, 
Mars, Neptune, Apollo,— Semele, Ve- 
nus, Proserpine, and Daphne,— of love 
in the air, and on the earth, and in the 
waters, and on the fire, and in the all- 
embracing Universe. 
Obierve, we do not lUean to assert 
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that Poets must necessarily be unex-^ 
ceptionable husbands. Heaven, and 
earth, and hell— think of Dante with 
a Dowdy ! Milton with a Mawsey ! 
Shakspeare with a Slut ! It might have 
so happened — and, if so, then, in all 
probability, the three would have been 
hanged, or otherwise executed, for 
wife-murder. Their ribs, too, though 
each '' to a radiant angel linked," had 
** sated themselves in celestial bed, 
and preyed on garbage." But let an« 
gel be linked to angel, and the bed will 
be blest, as if strewn with the fiowers 
of Paradise. H— - savs that all the 
poets of the present day have uglv 
wives. There again he lies. The wretch 
instances one poet by the initial of his 
name, and says that his wife has the 
** head of a Gorgon." The able editor 
of the Atlas should be more ashamed 
of having given currency to that hide- 
ous outrage on truth and decency, than 
of his easily-excused libel on Lord 
Lyndburst. The lady whom the Sa- 
tyr grins at has indeed a Gorgon head 
when it is turned upon Vice and Im« 
pudence; toallothersj 

*« It is bright 
With something of an angel light*' 

But we must come to the book in 
hand. About the loves of some of the 
True Poets, the fair writer knows more 
than we do— about some, less — and 
about others, pretty much the same ; 
but we shall be happy to be led by 
so sweet a conductress through scenes 
of such enchantment. She shall wave 
us on with her own white arms— she 
shall, in her own silver voice, ** tell 
the story of their loves." 

Let us look, first of all, on the im« 
mortal loves of Petrarch and his Laura 
—Aw in the pure, clear, bright, balmy, 
fountain-haunted Fairy Land of Pas- 
sion, and Fancy, and Imagination, the 
three powerAil spiriU that do the work 
of Genius, or ratner bring from all the 
regions of the soul the rich and rare 
materials with which Genins builds his 
high and holy temples. Some have 
said, that Petrarch could not have been 
in love, because he expressed himself 
in numbers. No real passion, it seems, 
ever breathes in poetry. Assuredly 
there are worthy people in this world, 
who in youth confined themselves to 
prose Valentines, and made Cupid 
nimself as isnorant of rhyme as of rea- 
son. On the other hand, Montrose 
and others have expressed the state of 
their minds in verses, written tho night 
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think that the passioa a man endures 
when ahoot to be beheaded or hanged, 
mugt be as sincere as that which he 
ciyoys when aboat to be married. 
Others have said, that Laura nerer ex- 
isted, but was a mere idea. Why, a 
mere idea, constantly warmed by the 
burning breath of sneh a poet as Pe- 
trarch, must haye been mdled and 
moulded into living being. Which- 
erer way you take U, then, Laura did 
fflost as certainly as all the *' Uack- 
Icttcr dog^" who denied that erer the 
qnnt that shines through the sonnets 

«In Pamdise of that sweet Aeahr 
We know not why it is so, but in 
reading the foUowmff beautiful sen- 
tence, we think somehow or other of 
we tender and elegant Barry Comwafl. 
If our coiyeoture be just, let us, too, 
jom in the aspiration. 

"The most red and most fenrent pas- 
slwi that ever feU under my own know- 
ledge, was revealed in verse, and very ex- 
quuite verse tw>, and has inspired many 
an effuiion, fuU of beauty, laacy, and poeU 
ly J but it has not^ therefore, been count- 
ed len sincere; and Heaven forbid it 
would prove less lasting than if it had 
«)een told In the homeliest prose, and had 
never mspired one beautiful idea or one 
wptorous verse!" 

That Petrarch's passion was for a 
purehr ideal object, Airs Jameson 
thmks rather unlikely. 

« To 1^7 Petrarch in his own works 
•nd in his own delightfal language: to 

^ulS."".* ^^'"^^ throun'tS 

vicissitudes and contfadictions of passion: 

to listen to bis self-reproaches, hiTter' 

tors, hi. Ttgnu, his conflicts j to dwell 

eo his exquisite delineations of individual 

character and peculiar beauty, his simple 

leuohes of profound pathos and melaa- 

€hol7 tenderness ;-«nd then beUevs aU 

to be mere invention,— the cohiage of the 
??^"^ *i»ue of visionary fimdes, in 
whuA the heart had noHKre; to^iJ! 
found hun with the cold metaphysical 
xhjmesters of alaterage^-.«eeai8lo aigue 
not only a strange want of judgment, but 
aa extraordinary obtuseness of feeling." 
Let such of our readers as know not 
Who Laura was-and what was the 

CMTscter of her beauty— if thev wish -^ . .. - ^ — ' 

tohavesu<*knowledgi,althou/htheS "P*"' *!"»«• * Through *.w (Uve) I have 
»«^ read Petraroh-rttS^ rh.^ endured, even from the moment I was 
■i«h and sevemhof «' Tl^v«m?3^ ^I ^^^ *n^ his power, such various 
^^" LeTwi^ •ndBuchexquUitepahl.taiatmypatienee 

(usasMiwiiUeseUlkem has at tength been exhausted, lia I have 



start and stare not^^br Petiaidi's pm! 
sion was purified by poetry almost 1^ 
sinlessness ; and as for Laura herself, 
she was such a wife as thou wouldst 
do wdl to imitate, if ever bard wooci 
thee, though wedded Amt some twenty 
or thirty vears. She was, on all ocl 
^sions of public state or ceiemony, 
habited either in a magnificent di«as 
of green embroidered with violets, or 
in one of crimson trimmed with fea- 
thers. Round her hair she wore a 
coronal of silver, and necklaces and 
ornaments of pearl lay starlike on tbe 
heaven of her bosom. In person she 
was a fair Madonna-like beauty, with 
soft dark eyes, and aprofudon of pale 
golden hair, parted on her brow, and 
falling in rich curls on her neck. Ce- 
lestialgrace was in all her figure and 
ornaments. So Petrarch thoimht, felt, 
and sung, and it was all God^ truth* 
The beau^ of her hand thrilled his 
heart—and she had anangel'smouth*- 
*' La beOa bocca angeliea.'* 

Finally, Laura united the highest 
intellect with the purest heart, 

* In alto faiteDetto nn poro con^" 

a line which her fair eulogist well sayi 
gives us the very bea« hSul of a 6< 
male okaracter. 

There is, it is believed, no vnaon 
mto English of the 48th Cansone. 
r^ ?•€«, who has so findy trana. 
Uted the " Chiare, fresche e dokse 
acque," and the •* Italia mia," has not 
attempted it. Here it is, in a prose 
sketch, whjdi Mrs Jameson modSntly 
■*7»-^t we cannot agree with her 
m thinking so poorly of it— « will give 
as just an idea of the original as a 
hasty pencilled outline of Titian's or 
I>omentchiiio's mssterpieces could ^ve 
us of all the magic colouring and ef:. 
feet of theur glorious and half-breath^ 
tog creations." 

" In this Cansone, Petrarch, in a high 
strain of poetic unageiy, which takes no- 
thing from the truth or pathos of the 
sentiment, allegorizes his own situation 
mid feelings : he represento hiaaself as 
citing the Lord of Love, * Suo empio e 
dolce Signore,' before the throne of Rea- 
son, and accusing him as the cause of all 
his suflterlngsy sorrows, errors, and mis- 
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abhorred my oiitenee. I ItAve not only 
forsaken the path ^ ambition and useful 
exertion, but even df fHeasure and of hap- 
piness : 1, who fVM %om, if I do not de- 
ceive myself, lor Air lilgher purposes than 
to be a mere amorous slave ! Through 
him I have been careless of my duty to 
Heaven,— negligent of myself :— for the 
sake of one woman I forgot all else!— 
me miserable! What have availed me 
all the high and precious gifts of Heaven, 
the talents, the genius which raised me 
abovet>ther men ? My hairs are changed 
to grey, but still my heart changeth not* 
HiUh he not sent me wandering over the 
«arth in seaaeh of capose ? hath he not 
driven me from eity to city, and tinoogh 
forests, and wood^ and wild solitudes ? 
hath be not deprived me of peace, and of 
that sleep whidi no lierbs nor chanted 
spells have power to restore? Through 
him, I have become a by-word in the 
world, which I have filled with my lamen- 
tations, till, by their repetition, I have 
wearied myself, and perhaps all others.* 
*' To this long tirade, Love with in* 
dignation replies: ' Hearest thou the 
&lsehood of this ungrateful man ? This is 
he who in his youth devoted himself to 
the despicable traffic of words and lies, 
and now he blushes not to reproach me 
with having mised him firom obscurity, to 
know the delights of an hononrable and 
virtuous life. I gave him power to attain 
a height of hmB and virtue to which of 
himself he had never dared'to -aspire. If 
be has obuined a name among men, to 
me he owes it. Let him remember the 
great heroes and poets of antiquity, whose 
evil stars condemned them to lavish thek 
love upon unworthy objects, whose mis- 
tresses were courtesans and slaves ; while 
for him, I chose from the whole world 
one lovely woman, so gifted by Heaven 
with all female excellence, that her like- 
ness is not to be found beneath the 
moon,— one whose melodious voice and 
gentle accents had power to banish from 
his heart every vain, and dark, and vicious 
thought. These were the wrongs of 
which he complains : such is my reward 
for all I have done for him,^-ungrateful 
man ! Upon my wings hath he soared 
upwards, till his name is placed among 
the greatest of the sons of song, and fair 
ladies and gentle knighU listen with de- 
light to his strains :— had it not been for 
me, what had he become before now? 
Perhaps a vain flatterer, seeking prefer- 
ment in a Court, confounded among the 
herd of vulgar men I I have so chas- 
tened, so purified his heart through the 
heavenly image impressed upon it, that 
even in his youth, and in the age of the 
panionsy I preserved him pure in thought 



and m action ; whatever of good or great 
ever stirred within his breast, he derives 
from her and from me. From the con- 
templation of virtue, sweetness, and 
beauty, in the gracious countenance of 
her he loved, I led him upwards to the 
adomtion of the first Great Cause, tha 
fountain of all that is beautiful and excel- 
lent ;^-hath he not himself confessed it? 
And this fair creature, whom I gave him 
to be the honour, and delight, and prep 
ofhisfiranilfe'— 

** Here the sense is suddenly broken 
off In the middle of a line. Petrarch ut- 
ters a <?ry of horror, and exclaims—* Yes^ 
you gave her to me, but you have «l80 
taken her from me !' 

« Love replies vrith eweet austerity^- 
• Not I— but HB-4he elennil One— ^Wk* 
hsih willed It so!'** 

Lianra was virtuous. But bow that 
couM be, it surpassed the impure ima- 
ginations t)f the many Frencfi reps and 
demireps, whom, in yarious ages, it 
has been the taste of the unprincipled 
philosophers, and so forth, in Franoe^ 
to esteem wits, and whom not a few 




men 

sooth, smelling all the while of cruci- 
bles or parchments, have chattered of 
in uncoutheat criticism, flirting with 
the very bones of the beldams— such 
as that heartless profligate, Madame 
du Deffand, and others too odious to 
name. An En^ishwoman knows and 
feels better ; and sees nothing so very 
laughable or absurd in the belief that 
the beloved of Petrarch preserved her 
virtue in spite of all the strains of im- 
passioned genius " perilous to hear.** 
Truth and honour dwelt of old in 
Italy, in the citadel of the female 
heart, as they do now in the same holy 
fortress, in England ; and Laura has 
found a champion of her own sex, 
whose vindication might soothe her 
shade, and chase away all shame from 
her down-lookingeyes, inspired by the 
insults of the painted prostitutes that 
rolled the wanton eye, and trolled the 
wanton tongue, in the contemptible 
Court of the Regent,— the Court not of 
Love, but of Lust, and of which the la- 
dies, imperfect Poissardes, had all the 
chastity, and but half the politeness, 
of the Parisian fish-market. 

" Much depraved ingenuity has been 
exerted to twist certahi lines and passages 
in die Canzoniere into a sense which shall 
blot with frailty the memory of this b^u- 
tlfd and far-famed bcmg; once believ* 
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these interpretations, and all the pecoliar 
and graceful charm which now hangs round 
her intercourse with Petrarch vanishes,— 
the reverential delicacy of the poet*s ho- 
mage becomes a mockery, and all his ex- 
alt^ praises of her unequalled virtue, and 
her invincible chastity, are turned to sa- 
tire, and insult our moral feeling.*' 

That Laura's virtue was preserved 
by her immaculate '^ from the capti- 
vating assiduities and intoxicating ho- 
mage of her lover, is proved by evi- 
dence external and internal, prose and 
poetry, critical and traditional ;" but 
retrarch, " true to his sex, a very man, 
used at first every art, every advan« 
tage, which his diversified accomplish- 
ments of mind and person lent him, to 
destroy the virtue he adored." In one 
of the dialogues with St Augustin, 
imaginary diiaogues, whidi are a se- 
ries of confessions, not intended by 
Petrarch for publication, he says that 

** ♦ Untouched by my prayers, unvan- 

Snished by my arguments, unmoved my 
attery, she remained faithful to by 
her sex*8 honour ; she resisted her own 
young heart, and mine, and a thousand, 
thousand, thousand things, which must 
have conquered any other. She remained 
unshaken. A woman Uught me the duty 
of a man I to persuade me to keep the path 
of virtue, her conduct was at once an ex- 
ample and a reproach ; and when she be- 
held me break through all bounds, and 
rush blindly to the precipice, she had the 
courage to abandon me, rather than follow 
mc.' " 

A passage occurs in the Trionfo di 
Morte, beginning "La Notte che se- 
qui Torribil caso," in which Petrarch 
has himself left us a most minute and 
interesting description of the whole 
course of Lauras conduct towards 
him, which by a beautiful figure of 
poetry he has placed in her own 
mouth. 

" The apparition of Laura descending 
on the mommg dew, bright as the open- 
ing dawn, and crowned with Oriental 
gems, 

Di gesame orientali incoroosta, 
appears before her lover, and addresses 
him with compassionate tenderness. After 
a short dialogue, full of poetic beauty and 
noble thoughts, Petrarch conjures her, in 
the name of heaven and of truth, to tell 
him whether the pity she sometimes ex- 
pressed for him was allied to love? for 
that the sweetness she mingled with her 
disdain and reserve-^the soft looks with 
which she tempered her anger, had left 
him for long years in doubt of her real 
sentmjents, still doating, still suspecting 
BtOl hoping without end s 
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< CreoTvi amor Muter mal neUa teita« 
D* sTer pleti d« mio luooo martire 
Non laiciandn voiti' alta Trnprcsa oneita i 

Che vQstri dolci idcttni e le dole* ire— 
Le dold pad ne^ beoii occhi icritte— 
Tenner molt^ aonl In dobUo il mio desire.' 

'^ She replies evasively, with a smile 
and a sigh, that her heart was ever with 
him, but that to preserve her own fair 
fame, and the virtue of both, it was neces- 
sary to assume the guise of severity and 
disdain. She describes the aru with which 
she kept alive his passion, now checking 
his presumption with the most frigid re- 
serve, and when she saw him droopbg, as 
a man ready to die, < all fancy-sick and 
pale of cheer,' gently restoring him with 
soft looks and kind words : 

' Saltando la tus vita tn ncstio onore.* 

'' She confesses the delight she felt in 
being beloved, and the pride she took in 
being sung, by so great a poet. She re- 
minds him^of one particular occasion, when, 
seated by her side, and they were left alone, 
he sang to his lute a song composed to her 
praise, beginning, < Dirpiiknonosa ilnos- 
tro amore ;* and slie asks him whether he 
did not perceive that the veil had then 
nearly fallen from her heart ? 

«< She laments, in some exquisite lines, 
that she had not the happiness to be bom 
in Italy, the native country of her lover, 
and yet allows that the land must needs be 
fair in which she first won his affection. 

< Duolml sneor veramente^ ch'io non nacqui 
Ahnen pl^ pretao al tuo florito nido I— > 
Ma auai Ai bel p|Me ov* io ti piaoquL' 

*< In another passage we have a senti- 
ment evidently taken Ucm nature, and ex- 
quisitely graceful and feminine. ^ Vou,* 
says Lsnra, * proclaimed to all men the 
passion you felt for roe : yon called alone 
for pity : you kept not the tender secret 
for me alone, but took a pride and a plea- 
sure in publishing it forth to the world ; 
thus constraining me, by all a woman's 
fear and modesty, to be silent.'—* But not 
less is the pain because we conceal it on 
the depths o£ the heart, nor the greater be- 
cause we lament aloud : fiction and poetry 
can add nothing to truth, nor yet take from 
it.' 

* Ta eri di rnere^ ehiamar gik rooo 
Quand* io taoaa i perdi^ vergogna • tema 
Faoean molto deau, parer n jpoeo s 
Non ^ minor il dud perdi' altri 'I prema, 
Ne maggior per andanl lamentandot 
Per fislon aoo aasoeil ver, i^ wema.' 

*' Petrarch, then all trembling and in 
tears, exclaims, * that could he but believe 
he had been dear to her eyes as to her 
heart, he were sufficiently recompensed for 
all his sufferings ;' and she replies, * that 
will I never reveal !' (' quelle mi iMcia.*} 
By this coquettish and characteristic an- 
swer, we are still leA in the dark. Such 
was the sacred respect in which Petnurch 
held her he so loved, that though he evi- 
dently wishes to bdleve— perhaps did be- 
lieve, that he had toadied her heart, he 
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would not presuftto to insinuate what Lau- 
ra had never avowed. The whole bccdc, 
though less polished in the versification 
than some of Ilia sonnets, is written through* 
out with all the flow and fervour of real 
feeling. It received the poet*s last cor. 
rections twenty-six years after Laura*8 
death, and but a few weelis previous to his 
own." 

Laura died of the plague ; and Pe- 
trarch^ on hearing of her deaths wrote 
a memorandum of it^ now admitted to 
he genuine, in his copy of Virgil. This 
is so familiar to every one, that it is 
, nnnecessarv to quote it. 

All the hreath of all the calumny, 
and all the breath of all the stupidity, 
that ever steamed up from earth to 
heaven, did never yet permanently 
obscure the lustre of one single star. 
They puff away like a couple of Dutch 
boors, the one wicked and the other 
weak, hob-nobbing over muddy mugs, 
in a cloud of tobacco. The stars are 
saved the sin and shame of seeing 
them— to use a scriptural word- 
spew. Just so with the maligners of 
Petrarch and his Laura. They are 
beloved by all the poets who have read 
their tale, over the whole face of the 
earth ; and high on the arch of hea« 
ven, among his kmdred luminaries, 
shines the beautiful Sonnetteer,with a 
pale pensive star— no need to tell her 
name— lust seen through the halo that 
softens his orb so lustrous. In loving 
his Laura— his own though another's 
—so long and so delightfully — *' so 
tender and so true"— he conquered 
Fate and Destiny. On to the last is- 
sues of life, his love was fVesh and 
strong in immortal youth. From the 
chUl of old age its warm and pure 
breath saved his spirit The image 
on which he everlastingly gazed ne« 
ver changed its lovely lineaments— its 
divine form never faded ''into the 
light of common day." Its spiritual 
beiuty *' preserved the stars from 
wrong " and the flowers from wither- 
ing. While she lived, and loved, and 
was lovely, so did and so was the 
world she inhabited. When she died> 
this sublunarv scene lost nothing 
which she had given it ; and having 
received over all its elements the im- 
press of her being, her removal alter- 
ed nothing, because she herself was 
Immortal She still spoke, looked, 
breathed, moved through all things ; 
and wedoubt not, " that when he was 



found lifeless oue morning in his study, 
his hand resting on a book," that she 
had been with him as his last hour clo- 
sed in midnight solitude. 

Many a man has, in his degree, been 
thus a Petrarch. All men with souls 
have been so, who in the world of 
love have ''felt the influence of ma- 
lignant star" forbidding their union 
with that presence which to them was 
the light of life. They too have had 
their Lauras — and many a silent son- 
net has stolen from their soiils, which 
** Wanting the accomplishment of verse," 
floated momentarily into and out of 
exbtence. But they were— and are— 
and will be, while " ^ithful loves 
unmemoried" continue to breathe un- 
heard and invisible round '' this vi- 
sible diurnal sphere." The Book of 
Poetry, composed of many volumes, is 
indeed a divme, but it is an imperfect 
revelation. More, far more, a million 
times more, has been enjoyed and 8uf« 
fered, than has ever been recorded by 
inspired poets writing with diamond 
pens, steejped in light and tears, or in 
darkness and blood. Oh ! if all the 
ecstasies and all the agonies that ever 
thrilled or shuddered through human 
souls had found full and permanent 
expression, what a literature, what a 
philosophy, what a noetry, had now 
hung over our mortal race ! 

Good people are not nearly so dull 
—their soiUs are not nearly so uncrea- 
tive and unpreservative, as, in obedi- 
ence, real or fancied, to the kws of this 
world, they are too often apt to ima- 
gine. Thousands of these, without 
being false to living realities, are true 
to dead ideals, or they blend the two 
into one ; and bring the beauty that 
has long gone to the dust to angelify 
a living countenance. A man believes , 
Uiat he is in love with his bride, that 
ho loves his wife. He is most grossl v 
and happilv mistaken. He is in truth 
a polygamist. The charms of twenty 
virgins are all enjoyed, and innocently 
too, in that one with the coronal of 
pearls wreathed round her auburn 
hair. All the fair and chaste matrons 
whom he has ever seen or read of, in 
the heathen and Christian world, meet 
together in the one who sheweth him 
his first-born, 

** While like a star upon her bosom lies 
His beautiful and shining golden head."* 

Suppose that we speak to him who 



'Would yoo believe ii^OldS<M€$l See hii Translation of the Iliad. 
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never had a wife. Nav^ to him whose 
first and only love is tne wife of ano- 
ther. Sum>o8e him in the state, and 
withsomethingof the soul, of Petrarch. 
Her heart— ber fancy— her imagina- 
l^n— her feelings— ahnost her pas- 
nons— are his— he knows it— he has 
heard it fh)m her own lips, which 
once have dared to murmur upon his 
thdr '^ fragrant frenzy/' and then 
ibr ever after were to lum a fruit for- 
bidden on a tree of Paradise, a fruit 
fuU of temptation still, thous^ em- 
nearled with ice-drops. Will he— 
dees he— can he shut eyes, ears, all 
luB aeues and all his ioul ag^dnfPt her ? 
If he doth, ^lea is he a wiser man 
thm SoUmon— a more patient man 
than^Job-^ BKwe chaste man, by aany 
IhouBand dqppMs, than Scipio md 
yet «fter all as big a blockhead as ym 
may meet in tUs latitade on the md 
of July. But he is a Petrardi by 
hypolhiesia. Therefeve ahe w«ll be to 
hiai bia intelleetMl, bis moral, las 
phyncal, and his sfnritual all-in-all— 
and be wUl enjoy ber, in the joy of 
0de^ wfatoh ia muhitodkious as tbt 
melanoholy and glorious sea, without 
doing, or at leaat thinking of doing, 
•ne ilngle act that might bring ber 
md him into Doctors Oommons, 
Q.fi.D. 

And pray what essential diftrence 
is there in tbe case, should bis firat 
kuve, like Petrarch's, be, at her first 
dawn on bis ideal world, married ? 
None whatever. True, diat m this 
Isfamd and this age, such a love ought, 
for many aubstimtiid reasons, to b^ 
avoided, even more than in that olden 
and golden era of Italy. A Petnrdi 
snd Laura now«a»days, we fbar, how- 
ever bright the genius <tf the one and 
the beauty of the odier, w<mld re* 
eeive no sudi honour as the Petrarch 
and the Laura then-a^ays received 
from Charles of Luxemburgh, after- 
wards Emperor. When that Prince 
was at Avignon, a grand fete was given, 
in his honour, at wnich all the noblesse 
were present. He desired that Pe- 
trarch s Laura should be pointed out 
to him ; and when she was introdu- 
ced, he made a sign with his hand, 
that the other lacues present should 
ftU back; then going up to I^iaura, 
and for a moment contemplating her 
with interest, he kissed her respectful- 
ly on the forehead and on the eyes ! 

Times are changed— in some tilings 
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for the better— in some^^many— for 
the worse. But prudent or imprudent 
•bright or wrong— virtuous or vicious 
—pure or sinfid, you are in love ov» 
bead and eara, heart and mind, soul 
and body, mth a mancied womsa. 
God formd it diould be our case— for, 
old as we are, we should be very mi- 
serable, and altogether unfit to manage 
this Magazine. But suppose it your 
own case, and that you are in your 
prime of manhood — and a Poet— and 
that your case is hopeless. Suicide, 
with a man of your metal and piety, is 
not to be supposed- from insanity you 
are sav^ by a sound constitution and 
cooling medicines. Are you, then, to 

go moping up and down the streets or 
elds all day and night long, with 
your finger in your mouth, or to sit 
moping in coffee-rooms over the same 
eternal newspaper, as if committing 
to memory, by way of cure, all the 
advertisemenU? Or are you, rather, 
to bestir yourself like a man and a 
poet, as by a somewhat violent hypo* 
thesis, perhaps, you are taken to be, 
and kincUing your genius at the Altar 
of Despair, to consecrate to all future 
ages the memory of your happy- un« 
happy! — yo^r unhappy -happy love? 
The hitter is the omy alternative left 
to a man of your genius. We have 
the satisfaction of knowing, by long 
experience, that the readers of Maga 
are not startled by trifles— odierwise 
we should be alarmed that we may 
have given offenoe in these last few 
paragn^hs. But though there may 
perhaps be, as Wordsworth sayfr^ 
though we doubt it^- 

« Thougbts that d» ^flm lie too deep lor 
tears,** 

of this we have no doubt, that there 
are no thoughts that do ever lie too I 
deep for laughter ; and that it would V 
be ; easy to bring forward the most 
whimsical and convincing proofs even 
of the very Immortality of the Soul ! 

From Petrarch and his Laura let us 
turn to Dante and his Beatrice. 

<< Petrsreh was in bis yoath in amiable 
and Bccomplitbed courtier, whose ambi- 
tion was to cultivate the arts, and please 
the fair. Dante early plunged into the 
£M:tion8 which diatracted hia native ci^, 
was of a stern commanding temper, min- 
gling atady with aotioo. Petrarch loved 
with all the vivacity of his temper; be 
took a pleaauie in pubUihiog» in ^ax- 
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•ggei»tiiif& in embeUidiiiig bis pasnoo 
in the eyes of the world. Bsnte, ca- 
pable of stioi^ and enthusiastk tendep- 
wm^ and cariF concentrating all the af- 
fections of his heart on t>ne ol^ect, 
•ought no sympathy ; and solemnly tells 
us of himself, — ^in contradistinction to 
those poets of his time who wrote of lore 
from fashion or Amcy, not from feeling^-^ 
that he wrote as love inspiredi and as 
his heart dictated. 

'* Petr a rc h had a gay and captifating 
exterior; his complesdon was fiiir, with 
qmrklingUne eyes and a ready smile. He 
isfeiy amosing on the subject of his own 
c oi com b i y, and teHs us bow cautiously 
lie Bsed to ium the comer of a street^ 
lest the wfod should disorder the) elabo- 
rate curls of his fiae haarf Dante, too, 
was in his youth endnetttly handjomei 
bot in a style [of beauty wbKsh was eha- 
nderistic of his mind ; his eyes were 
large and intensely bla(^ his nose aqui> 
line, bis complexion of a dark olive, his 
hair and beard very much curled, his step 
dow and measured, and the habitual ex- 
pression of his countenance grave, with a 
tinge of melancholy abstraction. When 
Petrarch walked along the streets of Avig- 
non, the women smiled, and said, ' There 
goes the lover of Laura !' The impres- 
sion which Dante left on those who be- 
held him, was Ux different In allusion 
to his own personal appearance, he used 
to relate an incident that ence occurred 
to hhn. When years of persecution and 
exHe had added to the natural sternness of 
his coimtenance, the deep lines left by 
grie^ and the brooding spiritof vengeance, 
he happened to be at Verona, where, since 
the publication of the Inferno, he was well 
known* Passing one day l^ a portico, 
where several women were seated, one 
of them whi^^ered, with a look of awe, 
'•— < Do you see that man ? that is he who 
goes down to hell whenever he pleases, 
and brings us back tidings of the sinners 
below !*— < Ay, indeed 1' replied her com- 
panion,— < very likely ; see how his face 
is scarred with fire and brimstone, and 
blackened with smoke, and how his hair 
and beard have l>een singed end curled in 
the flames P** 

But when Dante won the heart of 
Beatrice Portinari, 'twas at a banquet 
given bv her fitther, Fdco di Porti- 
nari, when he was a boy, and she a 
gjirl— nine and eight years old. Won 
the heart? Yea— won the hearts 

** Into his heart received her heart. 

And gave her back his own.** 

Hia &ea was not acaned with fire and 
brimstone then 1 Hia beard, in place 
of being linged nnd ^nrled in the 



I bttt IB Hnperceptible down 
— ond his hair as bright and curled as 
that of his bright litUe Beatrice. He 
was Uien ahnost fresh from heaven— 

" And trailing clouds of glory did he coaw^ 
With tresses like an angel!" 

No fit HMRBenger w«s he then to go 
down to hell snd bring back tidings 
of the slnneiB below ! Bat the time 
came when he was the only mortal 
man, of all the millions, accomplished 
for such a mission. In scattered lines, 
selected by our fair friend, a sketch 
may be drawn of the person and cha^* 
racter of Beatrice grown up to woman* 
hood. She was not in form like the 
slender, fragile- looking Laura, but on 
a larger scale of loveliness, tall, and of 
a commanding Qgore, graceftil in her 
gait as the peaeock, upright as the 
crane. Her hair waa fair ami curling, 
but not golden; At had an ample 
toehead; '' spa ciofl a hwittt ;" a mouth 
that, when it smiled, eurpassed all 
things in sweetness; her neck was 
whitoand lender, aprkigaig graceMly 
from ^kt boat; her chin sraM, round, 
and dimiMl ; her anns beautiful and 
itnmd ; nor lutnd aoft, white, and po« 
ti^ed ; her fingers alender, and dc«o« 
imted wtUi jewelled rings, as became 
her birth: nir ahe was as a pearl, aH 
lovely to look upon, but where it was 
beoondng*— disdiainfU, 

** Graciosa a vederla 

£ disdegnosa dove si conviene.** 

On the death of Beatrice, BoccacctOi 
who knew Dante personally, tells ua 
that he was so changed by affliction 
that his best friends could scarcely re« 
cognise bim. He scarcely ate or slept 
—he would not speak ; ne neglected 
his person, until he became '* una 
cosa sehratica a vedere," a savage thing 
to the eye ; to borrow his own expres-i 
sion, he was " grief-stung to mad- 
ness." 

One stansa of the Canzone ^' Gli 
occbi dolenti," written after the death 
of Beatrice, is uneauaUed, Mrs Jame« 
aon rightly says, for a simplicity at 
once tender and sublime. The Can« 
aone is addresMd, like the others, to 
her female companions, whom alone 
he thought worthy to listen to hear 
praises, and whose gentle h«ats could 
alone sympathise in his grief. In a 
note prefixed to it, he tells us, that 
a^ ne had long wept in silence the 
loss of her he loved, he thought to 
giTc tmenmoo to his sorrow in worf^ 
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and to compose a Canzone on which 
he should write (weeping as he wrote) 
of the virtues of her who^ through 
much anguish^ had bowed his soul to 
the earth. 

'* < Ascended is our Beatrice to the 
higbest heaven, to those realms where 
angels dwell in peace ; and 700, her fiiir 
companions, and Love and me, she has 
left, alas ! behind. It was not the frost 
of winter that chilled her, nor was it the 
heat of summer that withered her ; it was 
the power of her virtue, her humility, and 
her truth, that ascending into heaven 
moved the Eternal Father to call her 
to himself, seeing that this miserable life 
was not worthy of any thing so fiiir, so 
excellent!* " 

On the anniversary of the death of 
Beatrice, Dante tells us that he was 
sitting alone, thinking upon her^ and 
tracing, as he meditated, the figure of 
an angel on his tablets. This gave 
rise to the 18th Sonnet of the Vita 
Nuova, which he calls " II doloroso 
annovale." Two other sonnets, imme« 
diately following, are addressed to 
some idnd and genUe creature, who 
from a window beheld Dante abandon 
himself, with fearful vehemence, to the 
agony of his feelings, when he belie* 
ved no human eye was on him. How 
overwhelming the pathos I ** She 
turned pale with compassion ; her eyes 
filled with tears, as if she had loved 
me. Then did I remember my nobIe« 
hearted Beatrice, for even thus she 
often looked upon me," &c. And he 
confesses that the grateful, yet mourn- 
ful pleasure, with which he met the 
pitying looks of this fair being, excited 
remorse in his heart that he should 
be able to derive pleasure from any 
thing I 

Dante concludes the collection of 
his Bime (his miscellaneous poems on 
the subject of his early love) with this 
remarkable note :— 

" * I beheld a marvellous vision, which 
has caused me to cease from writing in 
praise of my blessed Beatrice, until I can 
celebrate her more worthily ; which that 
I may do, I devote my whole soul to 
study, as she knowcth well ; insomuch, 
that if it please the Great Disposer of all 
things to prolong my life for a few years 
upon this earth, I hope hereafter to sing 
of my Beatrice what never yet was said 
or sung of woman.* ** 

Through the two first parts of the 

DivinaCommedia, (Hell and Pargato* 

^,) Beatrice is merely announced to 
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the reader. She docs not appear in 
person ; for, asks this fine and feeling 
writer, *' what should the sinless and 
sanctified spirit of Beatrice do in those 
abodes of eternal anguish and expiatory 
torment ?" Her appearance, however, 
in due time and place, is prefaced and 
shadowed forth in many beautiful aU 
lusions. For instance, it is she who, 
descending from the empyreal height, 
sends Virgil to be the deliverer of 
Dante in the mysterious Forest, and 
his guide through the abysses of tor- 
ment; and she is indicated, as it 
were, several times in the course of 
the poem, in a manner which prepares 
us ^r the sublimity with which she 
is at length introduced, in all the ma- 
jesty of a superior nature, all the 
dreamy splendour of an ideal presence, 
and all the melancholy charm of a 
beloved and lamented reality. 

" When Dante has left the confines of 
Purgatory, a woodroa5 chariot approache 
from afar, surrounded by a flight of angelic 
beings, and veiled in a cloud of flowers— 
* un nuvola di fiori,' is the beautiful cx« 
pression. A female form is at length ap- 
parent in the midst of this angelic pomp, 
seated in the car, and < robed in hues of li- 
' ving flame :* she is veiled : he cannot dls- 
cem her features, but there moves a hidden 
virtue from her, 

' At whoM touch 
Tho power of sndent lore was fctrong within him. 

He recognises the influence which even in 
his childish days had smote him— . 

' Che fflk m' STM tr»fltto 
Prima ch* io f aor dtUs pucrisia fotct 1' 

and his failing heart and quivering fiame 
confess the thniling presence of his Bea- 
tricCii— 

' Conofco i Mgnl deir aatica fiamma f 
The whole passage is ay beautifully wrought 
as it is feelingly and truly conceived. 

** Beatrice,<— no longer the soft, frail, nnd 
feminine being he had known and loved 
upon earth, but an admonishing spirit,—. 
rises up in her chariot, 

' And with a mien 
Of that Item nu^ty whkh doth •unround 
A mother*! prewnoe to her aw»-Mruck child« 
She looked— a flaTour of auch btttemeia 
Was nUnglad with her pity r 

CAsaVa Tra%M. 

Dante then puts into her mouth the most 
severe yet eloquent accusation against him. 
self: while he stands weeping by, bowed 
down by shame and anguish. She accuse- 
him before the listening angels for his ne- 
glected time, his wasted talents, his forgets 
fulness of her, when she was no longer 
upon earth to lead him with the li^ht of 
her ' youthful eyer,*— .gli occhi giovmettt 
* Soon as I had chaoMd 
My moM |spr Mnmortali thsQ ha Mt BM^ 
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• AndfaTehliBwirtooaiMit whaifiromflcdi 
To tpint I had riwn, and increttse 
Of beauty and of Tirtoe circled me, 
I was leac dear to him and valued len !* 

Purgatory, c 80.— Cabsy's Trant. 

This praise of herself, and stem upbraiding 
of her lover, would sound harsh from wo* 
xnan*s lips, but have a solemnitf , and eren 
a sublimity, as uttered by a disembodied 
and angelic being. When Dante» weep« 
ing, falters out a fahit excuse^. 
' Thy fair looks mtbdrawn. 
Things present with deceitful pkatores tuxn'd 
My steps aside,— ' 
she answers by reproaching him with hit 
inconstancy to her memory :-.. 
' Nerer didst thou spy 
In art or nature aufht so passing sweet 
As were the limbs that in their beouteous frame 
IFnrlniDd me* and are scatter'd now in dust. 
If sweetest thing thus faird thee with my de«tb« 
What afterward of mortal should thy wish 
Have tempted/* 

Purgaioryt c. 51. 
And she rebukes him, for that he could 
stoop from the memory of her love to be the 
thrall of a sHffht girl This last expres- 
sion is supposed to allude either to Dante's 
unfortunate marriage with Gemma Donati, 
or to the attachment he formed during his 
exile for a beautiful Lucchese named Qtn» 
tucca, the subject of several of his poems. 
But, notwithstanding all this severity of 
censure, Dante, gazing on his divine moni« 
tress, is so rapt by her loveliness, his eyes 
so eager to recompense themselves for 
* their ten years* thirst,*.-3eatrice had been 
dead ten years — ^tbat not beiog yet freed 
from the stain of his earthly nature, he is 
warned not to gaze *too fixedly* on her 
charms. After a farther probation, Bea- 
trice introduces him into the various spheres 
which compose the celestial paradise ; and 
thenceforward she certainly assumes the 
characteristics of an allegorical being. The 
true distinction seems this, that Dante has 
not represented Divine Wisdom under the 
name and form of Beatrice, but the more 
to exalt his Beatrice, he has clothed her in 
the attributes of Divine Wisdom. 

*^ She at length ascends with him into the 
Heaven of Heavens, to the source of eter- 
nal and uncreated light, without shadow 
and without bound ; and when Dante looks 
round for her, he finds she has quitted his 
side, and has taken her place throned 
among the supremely blessed, ^ as far above 
him as the region of thunder is above the 
centre of the sea :* he gazes up at her in a 
rapture of love and devotion, and in a su« 
blime apostrophe invokes her still to con« 
tinue her favour towards him. She looks 
down upon him from her effulgent height^ 
smiles on him with celestial sweetness, and 
then fixing her eyes on the eternal foun- 
tain of glory, is absorbed in ecstasy. Here 
we leave her : the poet had touclied the U. 
mits of permitted thought; the seraph 
wings of imagination, borne upwards by 
the mspiration of deep love,coula no higher 
ioar,-..the audacity of geuiot could dare no 
Orthcrr 



This, we say, is very beAutifiilly 
thought, felt, and written^-one of the 
many gems set in these brOliant vo* 
lumes. In remembrance of his early 
love, Dante named his only daughter 
Beatrice, and she became a nun at 
Ravenna. The bard was buried — 
sumptuously interred, at the cost of 
Guido da Polenta, the father of that 
unfortunate Francesca Rimini, whose 
storv he has so exquisitely told in the 
Fifw Canto of the Inferno. 

The love, the sorrow, the despair, 
the prostration, and the resuscitation 
of Dante's spirit are all most beautiful, 
and most sublime. With all the states 
of Petrarch's spirit we can sympathize 
easily, and readily, and happily — not 
that his grief is not profound, for 
it is profound ; but we see it ranging 
and shifting for ever and ever before 
our eyes, and we become familiar with, 
never indifferent to, the various b^u* 
ty of the pathos. We delight in our 
tears, as he himself often did ; and are 
never afraid to gaze on the lovely pic« 
ture of Laura. But Dante, while 
Beatrice was the sun of his life, was 
sometimes happy in the light she 
shed over the world, without referring 
always, in her happiness— nor need 
was — that light to the benign and 
gracious orb which was its ever- 
streaming fountain. When she was 
eclipsed — " total eclipse" it indeed was 
to him, and the skies were as the blind 
walls of a dungeon— we hear his trou- 
bled spirit cryinp;— moaning — shriek- 
ing — ahnost yelhng^ in the utter dark- 
ness. A more terrible rending of the 
soul then took place within him than 
ever could have torn the soAer nature 
of Petrarch. He was then mad— per- 
haps he was mad long before and long 
after— but then was a crbis— a parox- 
ysm, in which life could not long have 
remained to mortal man. His after 
ffrief was gloomier than other men's 
despair— hu subsequent sorrow stern- 
er than other men's grief. Yet all tho 
while how divine his tenderness, as 
the tenderness of a mourning and be- 
reaved angel! His thoughts of his 
Beatrice do not lie too deep for tears ! 
Dante weeps— often— long— we might 
almost say incessantly. But his are 
not showers of tears, which, by a law 
of nature, must relieve the heart, 
just as rain relieves the sky. Big 
drops plash down upon his page, like 
the first of a thunder- shower — ^but let 
them continue to drop, at sullen in« 
tervals, for hoars and hours, they seem 
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ftffi to be ikt JirH^iht huge bhck 
mass of woe and despair is nn^ml- 
nished and unenlightened-* 

*' Hung be the heayeas with bladc»" 

is still the cry ^ bis agoBy> and at 
times be forcets that any other bimiMi 
beings ever had enstence and lost It. 
save ms own Beatriee Porti&ari. If 
another eoiffltenance starts into bein^ 
before hira^ it is beeause it weefM for 
him the ghastly saff^rer ; by its pity it 
is beautified into some dim shadowy 
likeness to that of Beatrice— and then 
he upbraids himsdf for baring been 
bat for a moment bmikd of grief 
eren by another who mi compassion 
for him who had lost — Beatrice. To 
be> bu t daring one single moment's r»- 
Ikf from utter wreto^ness, fbrget^ 
ful of Beatrice— no> not for one single 
moment forgetf\il---bat with all his 
being not Mmfol of remembrance 
and of misery >•— smites him^ a sinner 
—a sinner against Beatrice — with re- 
morse ! Then he bows down before her 
spirit in repentance. She is dead — and 
he living ! and with eyes and ears fbr 
any other sight— any other sound- 
though but an instant's glance, an in<« 
stant s Toice of pity— and the thongfal 
is itoelf at once sin^ shame, and pu« 
nishment ! A great poet of our own 
day speaking of the passion of lore, of 
lore tot some ** slight girl^*^ in the bo- 
som of a man of great energy, tells us 
bow piteously and passionately he ut- 
tored his complaints over her death to 
all the objects of nature with which 
her mem(Mry was associated, and then 
adds, that the man " who made such 
passionate complaint, was one of gi« 
ant stature, one who could have dan- 
ced eouipped fh)m head to feet in iron 
mail. How inadequate an image! 
of what importance is the bulk of a 
man's thewes and sinews when the 
single combat is with Despair — with 
any one agony in the heart or the 
brain? Had Danto been a giant, to 
whom he of Gath had been a pigmy, 
there had been nothing, to our con- 
eeption, sublime, beca^use of his bulk, 
in his prostration on the grave of Bea- 
trice. He needed not to have flung 
himself down there— or erect his body 
as a tree; still his soul would have 
looked ghastly— and to the soul in its 
own su&rings alone do welook through 
the body, savage symbol It may be> 
as Dante's was, of invisible agonies, 
"mte was not a ** man of giant sta- 
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ture,^ nor cdoIA be hitte ^ diaced 
equipped from head i» feet n Iran 
maiL' In good trutlv we siispect he 
was no dancer at all^^unless, perhaUi. 
on the evening of that fete when ne» 
a glorious, and a gk»yinfl;, and a gla» 
ri^rinff boy, nine years cud, led forth, 
into the eentre, perhaps, of the spa« 
dous floor, the stat^y girl with the 
ample forehead, one spring and one 
summer only— -younger tbim bimaelf 
•-for them the year bad no antnnm, 
no winter— and the noble childiwi 
knew, in the divine instinct <tf a dawn- 
ing love, destined never to ast but in 
the grave, that they were indeed twin- 
stars, nor ooold llie one be Inr^t or 
Uest without the other in heaven ! 
But Dante's soul was gigantic; and 
there was the struggle in whidi he 
was overthrown— but overthrown but 
to rise again, as if he had drawn al* 
most unnatural strength from the 
ideal dust of his Beatrice, to sing of 
that Hell and that Purgatonr, all 
whose pains, except that of guilt, the 
greatest, it is true, of them all, he had 
gone through when she died, and to 
sing of that heaven which she even on 
earth had made him understand, and 
through whose regions her sainted 

2iirit was afterwards the holy ooq« 
uctress. 

Petrarch ! all life long Thou par« 
saedst not,— for She needed not to fly 
from Thee, — ^but didst adore a shade, 
or say rather a gentle gleam of '' sta- 
tionary sunshine !" Tliine eyes vrere 
often blest in her smiling countenance, 
thine ears often drank in her voice's 
melody— everlasting delightful both-— 
to thy most melancnol^, most restless 
spirit. Perhaps happiness had been 
misery — and fruition dispelled the 
dream. Womankind existing to Thee 
but in her, and She, though beautiful 
flesh and blood, in her inevitable se- 
paration but a shade, mmt visionary 
and divine was The Sex to thy soul 
than it ever could have seemed to be, 
had thine own affianced virgin dropt 
before her bridal day into the tomb. 
Hie ideal world in which Thou so 
long didst dwell was not disenchantod 
by tny Laura's death— 4t onlv kj in 
more pensive shade, more melaneholv 
lustre. She who on earth had dwelt 
apart fh>m thee in body, seemed not 
to be more remotely removed when 
she went to Heaven. Her spirit per - 
haps visited Thee more fluently 
than eyer before did either her bodi^ 
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mtaence, or the idea of her liyiiig. 
Lost at last^ utterly and for erer m 
the grave that Maoonna^like counte- 
nance^ which for to many long years 
shone on Thee but by glimpses^ hur- 
ried and stealthy^ and not withottt 
trouble and tears. But memory^ strong 
as the eye in undying passion, 

^< Ck>uld give Thee badi the dead» m l 
Even in the loveliest looks she woce P 

That unenjojed Deliffhiaaied Thee 
fh>m many sins^ and thus 

** Thy soul wfts like a stw, aad dwdt 
apart!" 

and immortal Fame came flying to 
Thee on the wings of Love ! 

Dante^ thy bo^rhood was blest beyond 
all bliss ; and till the prime of man- 
hood, thou wert with thy Beatrice 
even on earth, in the heaven of heavcB^ 
cheaply purchased by despair and mad- 
neis ! Thy spirit sounded the depths 
of woe, but no plummet line, even wall 
thy passions upon passions, could reach 
the bottom of that sea. When the 
blackness of night lay densest upon 
thee, arose before thine eyes thy own 
celestial Beatrice, and far and wide 
diffused a sacred and indestructible 
light over all thy stormy world. She 
disappeared, and thou didst fbUow 
her, even in the flesh, beyond die 
^' flaming bounds of space and time,** 



and bdield her among the highest 
angels. Tlierefbreymanofmanywoes, 
ana troubles, and disquietudes, and 
haties, and revenges ! thv fierce spirit 
often slept in a profounder calm Uian 
ever steeps the stdlesf dreams of 
those who> by nature and fortune, love 
and enjoy on ear^ perpetual peace. 
The sleep of the eagle on the cliff- 
edge above die roar of cataracts, and 
hs the heart of the thunder cloudy is 
hushed and deep as that bf the halcyon 
on die smooth and sunny main ! 

But lo ! the prinlei^s devil ! Please, 
rir, fbr a few ndnutes be seated. 

For the present, we must lay aside 
diese very ddightful volumes— ner- 
hapt to return to them, in a month or 
two— or tome time during the winter. 
We have got over, In this article, only 
about the third of the first volume— 
and the Loves of Two Poets— but 
then sudi Two! Should the book 
reach a third edidon before Christmas, 
we shall not adorn oar bare, or enhven 
our dull pages with any more of its 
0orgeous or animated passages ; but if 
that part of the reading public, which 
does not confine its rnidnight studies 
to Man, do not call for niew edi- 
tions, then we shall set their teeth on 
e^^ by a taste of some more fair and 
mh mat from the same Tree, 
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AN EVENING IN FURNE88 ABBEY* 
BY rR0FE880R WIL80N. 

An Apparition hung amid tbe hush 

Of the lone vale ; whether exhaled from earth 

Or dropt from heaven^ as yet my beating hearty 

That quaked unto the sudden solitude^ 

Knew not, nor cared to know— a raist— a cloud— 

Material shadow— or a spiritual dream ! 

, Slowly and waveringly it seem'd to change 

^ ! Into a hoary Edifice, o'erhung 

By hoary trees with mouldering boughs as mute 
Even as the mouldering stones— -a ghost-like show ! 
Uncertain in their tremor where to rest. 
Like birds disturb'd at night, my startled thoughts 
Floated around the dim magnificence 
Of air- woven roofs, and ardies light as air 
; the faded sunset, till the File, 



Still undergoing, as my snirit gaxed 
Intenslier and intenslier through the gloom. 
Strange transformation from the beautiful 
To \ht sublime, breathing alternately 
Life-kindling hope and deith-foretelling fear, 
Migestically setUed down at last 
Into its own religious character, 
A House of Prayer and Penitence— dedicate 
Hundreds of years ago to God, and Her 
Who bore the Son of Man ! An Abbey fair 
As ever lifted reverentially 
The solemn quiet of its stately roof 
Beneath the moon and stars. 

And though that Time 
Had hush'd the choral antnems, and o'erthrown 
The altar, nor the holy crucifix 
Spared, whereon hung outstretch'd in agony 
Th' Eternal's vision'd arms, 'twas dedicate 
To prayer and penitence still ; so said the hush 
Of earth and heaven unto the setting sun. 
Speaking, methought, to nightly-wandering man, 
With a profounder meaning than the burst 
Of hymns in mom or evening orisons 
Chanted, within Imagination s ear. 
By supplicants whose dust hath lonp; been mix'd 
With that of the hard stones on which they slept. 
The cells that heard their penitential pravers. 
The cloisters where between the hours of prayer 
The brethren walk'd in whispering solitude. 
Or sate, with bent-down heaa each in his niche 
Fix'd as stone-image, with his rosary 
In pale hands, dropping on each mystic bead 
To Mary MoUier mild a contrite tear. 

""'^Moonless as yet, without one single star. 
Lav the blue amplitude of space serene, 
Wnich we in our delight call heaven. No cloud. 
Nor thought of cloud, that region all divine 
Reposed on or ^ass'd by ; its holiness 
Seem'd perfect in its pure simplicity. 
Absorbing the whole being like a thought. 
Till sky and soul were one. It was that hour 
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When Gloaming com«« <A httd to Ififbtf #IA lf%li€ ' 

Like dark nrla^B^ers, and the ftiiw Dif 

IskNUhtodfBappear; when aH thte« »e^ 

Gloamine, and Day^ and Nighty with deW^^Awpi frtflTH^d^ 

And veil d, lialf->veirdj eadi with her ahadowy iMif ; 

When unaeen losea, known hut hy their bflim; 

FuU-Uown or buddings fh)m their bumble b^ 

Breathe incense to those dim ditinities 

Pleased with the transient sceAt of transient dlfnga^ 

As hecvea still is with earth; when dl ThxM me«t 

In the uncertain dimness of th^ sky. 

Each with a beauty of her own oomMned 

Into harmonious colouring^ like a tune 

Sung by three angel voioes^ up in heaven. 

Unto the rapt ear of the listening earth. 

It was an hour for any haUow'd thought 

Akin to grief, the highest mood allowed 

To mortal creatures, ibr dl happiness 

Wor^y that holy name seeme stoep'd in teaft. 

Like flowera in ism, or tinged with mkty hues 

Like stars in halo. Feelings that had depf 

For long long years, o'erlaid within the siml 

By brooding passions, rose again to power. 

As sweet as when they first toeir lustre lent 

To life's young morn, that needed in the sky 

No sun to light the glorious universe. 

As sweet but for a raoment^for they die 

Away into the melanehoiy bvea^ed 

From a profound coivietnm censei^nc^bom. 

That they no testing place on earth have now. 

All phantoms ! doom d to glide back td their eella 

And haply thare, beyond the reach of day. 

To lie for evennore ! In such an htfur 

Some pensive passage in our Book of Life, 

Restonsd to its origpiial characters. 

Gleams on our eyes again, until wo wish. 

In love and pity of the yeam'd^fbr dead. 

So passionate our desolate spirit's throes, 

Hiat we hid ne'er been bom, or even no^w 

Were with th' invisible in weal or woe 

To alleternity ! How bum our hearta 

Within ua I while they strive to gra^ again 

First loves, first friendships from the dutch of death 

That will not loae ita hda ; when brethren blest 

Renew'd some sacrament of dghs and tears, 

Religious far beyond the weight of Words, 

Voiceless in sanctitv ! When days divine. 

Closing on nighta mviner still, bequeathed 

New treasures to augment th' unhoarded store 

Of ffolden thoughts, and ^moies squandef'd fl^ 

As dew-drops by the mom, yet never miae'd 

By th' innocent prodigal, who flung them back 

Into the lap of Nature showering stUl 

Her orient pearia for his eapocial joy ! 

As o'er some chosen vale the rainbow hangs, 

Tingeing the heavens with beauty, till' they sing; 

A new song to the pathway of the Power 

Beloved by gods and mes, the Spring who CDdif s 

To glorify the eardi ! Of paortingB then 

We do remember ua ande kng ago. 

When yoBtkftil hesda to atera neeeaslty 

First bow'd aatonish'd,^Mor ambraxM torn 
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r, Ml to be cmbnoes still. 

Divided diOQffb thej be bj winds and waves. 

And islety and conluientSy and nosHhs, and years,— . 

Vaki bamers to llie reaches of owr souls, 

Tliat in the midst of life's great desert meet 

Fiom fiur, as on two whirlwinds borne, or wings 

Strongsr than Jove's own bird's, the plames of thought. 

Winnowing their way across the wilderness. 

Or to strange glarooary, lo! deathbeds spread 

Thdr shrondlike whiteness, and their gravelike calm, 

Asain before our eyes that may not shun 

The mortal vision ! There a parent lies. 

Unhappy only that no voice » left 

To ntter benediction on our headsy 

Not one small v^ord lor all that love so great 

That gushes out with the last sob of life, * 

And leaves us orphans— in our agony 

Koading those temples with remorseful love 

Whose gm hairs haply when they waved with ht» 

We heeded not, even in the hour of prayer. 

Oh ! filt on nights so beautifhl comes back. 

All of her own accord, like some fair- bird. 

That, flying far away over a wood 

Or mountatni seeming to be lost for ever 

Among the cJouds> in sunshine reappearsy 

At first a dim speck, soon a shining star. 

Till, folding up at once her lovdy wings 

Into composed brightness, down she dropa 

Itato her nest, by that sweet singer left 

But for one hurried hour of homeless joy ! 

Oh ! oft on nights so beautiful comes back. 

All of her own accord, unchanged her eyes. 

Seraphic sweetness, and the glow unchanged 

Of that refulg^t head, whicb when it rose 

Of old before me through the twilScht dewB> 

I fdt that the whole region of tke neavena 

Needed no other star— comes bac]i> God-sent,. 

Rom the dim mountain-range beyond the grave,. 

Whose awful summits, sometimes seen in sleep. 

Sublime our dreams beyond the poetry 

Of mightiest bards, when cbain'd by fleshly booda . 

"VRthin this waking world— comes back from blisa- 

Mv holy Orphan! She had heard a voice 

Csiling upon her, one still Sabbath mom,^ 

When like a lily of the field array'd 

For sdng to the house of God, to lajF 

Her Bible down,, and come away to neaven ? 

Even in one hour she died— just as the psakn. 

Through which her singing like a silver harp 

Waa wont to lead the saered mekdy, 

€ame to her ear, aoposa-the banks and brae» 

Of yellow broom in whidi her father's cot 

Nest-like was built ; nor ever mortal eyes 

Saw that sweet bird in living beauty more ! 

How reverend the oM Abbey's ivied walls ! 
How pleasant in their sweet sdomnity. 
Unto my spirit^ long distnrb'd by grief. 
Nor less by jov, now tranquil as the core 
Of that hush'd chancel^ as the inmost heart 
Of that night-darkening oak ! Man v kNig years^ 
Since I Ust visited, then aU alone. 
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The Vale of Nightshade. Wandenng up and down 

Earth's Deserts and her Edena— on the nosh 

Of flowery fields enameli'd bj the spring 

Now ibnning fancy«garland8--in the gloofa 

Of forests, where no nermit had his ca?e» 

So saUen that o'ershadowing solitndey 

Weayhig a net of necromantic dreams— 

Now bj the slMhre of some great iiUmd lodi. 

Or sea-arm tossing white among the hills 

To the hladc thooder-cload, sole sitting there 

Ser motionless the limg^wing'd heron sway'd 

His fii^t not from the stone of which I seem'd 

A part, incorporated with the dash 

Ofnowling waves, and sayuce blasts that shook 

The avalanche from the cli$ descending swift 

Down to the glen, as the scared e^g^ soared 

Up into heaven ! Now down Uie broomy bum. 

That wimpled on round garden'd villages. 

Angling along, attended by a group 

Of eager dufiuren, thek short sunny hour 

Of mid-day play devouring ; then away, 

Eadi with his scaly treasure held aloft. 

Shouting out praises of the stranger's skill 

And boi^nty— -lavish of the silver fry. 

Now by some moorland stream-fount welling out 

A sheep-surrounded circle of bright sreen. 

That would have shamed the emerald, 'neath a rock 

Fem-feather^d, and with white-stemm'd birch-tree crown'd. 

Lying remote above the hum of man, 

with fiice up to the sky, nor wanting food 

For meditation, while one single doud 

Came joume]|^ing from afar, or Beauty breathed 

Upon the braided sky most delicate 

A fleecy whiteness that subdued the blue 

To cloudy character without a doud ! 

Thus wandering, wafted like the thistle-down. 
Yet not so wholly aimless, not so moved 
By impulse from wiUiout, liker a bee 
That with the wind go^ humming, yet directs 
At his own gladsome will his gauxy wingp 
Right onward to the honied sycamore. 
Or silent peal of pendant fbz-^ve bdls,' 
Or mountain-bosom from a distance seen 
Pitdi-black, but near as winds his shrilly horn, 
Bris^ter than purple on a monarch's robe. 
And bathed in richer perfrune— wandering thus 
In ignorance of the future of my life. 
Nor caring, wishing, hoping, fearing audit 
Beyond the pregnant present— each wild day 
A world within itsdf, my ffriefii and joys 
All at my own creation ana command, 
. As ftr as human soul may be let looae 
Fiom impositions of necessity, 
Foroetting oft in sell^will'd fimcy's flight 
All tauman ties that would encham her dreams 
Down to a homelier bliss, and loving more 
The dim aerial shadow of this life 
Even than the substance of the life itsdf. 
Mom found me on the mountain-tops, and Night 
Desemded on me in the gjens, where hut 
Or shidhigscarcdy hid me from the stais. 
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AU tbadowi ihen of life )ibw beanUful! 

A» Bometimet when the sunset spell is strong. 

And sU the elements seem rarifled. 

Mountains and woods and towers delight the teal 

On an inverted woi4d in wonder down 

Deep-gasing, as it bangs in the abyss 

Of the evanish'd lake, fur far beyond 

The real mountains, where the hTing flocks 

Are browsing or at rcstr— the real woods. 

Where flit the livhig birds from shade to shade. 

Or in the sunshine sing-*'the real towers. 

Where chime the dear.toned Sabbath e?eiuiig*bella 

Unto the real cloudy whose purple light 

On people walkiig to the house of God 

Falls gracious ; fbr all these mre what they seem. 

And but by oommou things inhabited > 

But Mom ate all ideal in that g^w 

So eranesoeni in its purity. 

And appertain to a vemoter life 

Untouch'd bv scu or sorrow, not a sound 

Disturbing tnsir beatitude divine, 

Transmitted, through the silence o( the eye. 

To Aat congenial region of the spmt 

Whore all reflections f^om this noisv world 

Hang floating in their beantr, UU the breath 

Of some rude passion curl ahmg the calm. 

And all at cmce is gone ! ThenreaTOcars 

The daily bosom ot our mother earthy 

Where weary feet ate pacing to and f¥o ; 

And weary hearts are wishing they weve kid 

In her iusensate dust I 

Those days arte gone ; 
And it has pleased high Heaven to crown my life 
With such a loadof happiness, that at times 
My very soul is faiot with bearing up 
The bMsed burden. For that airy world. 
So full of coruscations and strange fires 
Electric, one that b^ a golden cbsin 
Hangs bafamced in its i^MieUry peace, 
I love to dwell in now ; and in the mists 
And storms that sometimes stain its atmospbew^ 
Or shake it till the orb doth seem to quake 
Even to iu centre^ I behiM the hand, 
I hear the voice of my Creatxyr's love^ 
And now the Genius of the household fire-* 
The Christian Lar, who haOi our Sabbath houra 
¥nder his felt protectiom whispers low 
His gentle inspiration through. my heart 
Which lovcth dearHer now a homebom son^— 
That I may chant unto my childreu dear. 
Not undehghted with a Esther's voice. 
To them made music by a fSsthev's love«~ 
Than wildest strain in silvan solHude 
Piped to th^stru^[e-faoed rocks, and figures grim 
That frown m Ibmts^ when the day is d«^ 
As night, in spite of the meridian sun. 
What though Imagination's wings he diaix/8 ^ 
Form'd are the filters of soft balmy flowers^ 
Gather'd by angei-handa hi Parndtse. • • 

No need that I should with caeatf? e oyee 
Raise up fair shMAowy ovsatuMi, ndug iNt 
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On thcrhillsidct, or lying fast asleep 

On wmmf coudi, beneath the mossj annt 

Of antique oi^,— some Shape of bauitj lare, 

Oread or Dryad,— or in grotto cool 

Among the muiic of the Waterfall 

Naiad aa pvre at the snail silver spring 

In whieh she had her birth, on some May-nom 

Issuing in pearly beauty from Uie gleaai> 

And disappearing like a foambell ther^ 

When first she hears the harmless stockdore's Toice. 

F4ir rising «p throughout my wedded years - 

That melted eadi away so quietly 

Into the other, that I never thought 

Of wondering at th^ growth before my eyee 

Of my own human Flowen most beamtiful— • 

So imperoeptible had been the ohanae 

From infuicy to childhood— lovdy both— 

Ajid then to grace most meek and maidenly, 

Tliree Spirits giTcn by God to guard and keep 

For ever in their natire innooenoe. 

Glide o'er mv floors Hke sunbeams, and like larka 

Are oft heard singing to their happy selyes. 

No c^e upon them Init the ^e or Heaven. 

And now, revisiting theae Abbey«walls, 

How changed tny state froitt what it was of yore. 

When raid an hundred homes no home had I 

Whose hearth had power to chain me from the rest t 

No«oof,,no room, no bower in the near wood 

In whidi at once are now oonoentrated 

All the sweet scents and all the touching Mluiids, 

AU the bnight lays of life^ 

Link'd hand in hand. 
Mute and most spirii^Hke, from out the gloom 
Of the M Abbey issuibg, all their smiles 
Subdued to a sweet settled pensiveaesa 
Bv the religion of the Auin, lo ! 
The Three came softly gliding on my dream. 
Attended by the moonshine ; for the Orb 
Loolfd through the ortd window, and the Vale 
Soon overflowd with light. As they i^proach'd, 
My heart embraced th^ in their innocence, 
And sinless pride express'd itself in prayer. 
From morn they had been with me in the glens 
And on the mountains, by the lakes and rivers. 
And through the hush of the primeval woods. 
And such a beauteous day was fitly closed 
By such a beauteotia night. No word they spake, 
But held their swimming eyes in earnestness 
Fiz'd upon mine, as if they wiah'd to hear 
My voiee amid the alienee, £»r the ^laoe 
Had srown too awful for their innocent hearts ; 
And half in love, md half in fear, they prest 
Close to their Father's aide, till at a iign 
They sat them down tlpon a fragment fiill'n, 
Witn all its flowers and mosses, from ihe arch 
Through which tb* moon Was kwkii^; and I stid 
That I would tell to them a Tale of T«ars« 
A Tale of Sorrows suflbr'd long ago I 

Close to our feet an antioue Tombstone lay. 
Which time, with i^srential tenderness. 
Had seem'd to touch, so that the Images, 
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There ■culptured oentoriet a«>, were vet 

Perfect almost as when they fdt the shower 

W the first agooy I AU in mail, from head 

To feet, the Figure of a Warrior stretch'd 

His height heroic, hy his side a sword 

Snch as of old, with huge two-handed sway. 

Made lanes in battles, but the gUnt-hands, 

Palm unto palm, even like a saint's in prayer. 

Upon his breast were folded piously. 

And meek his Tisage as a child's in sleep. 

Across the stone snd at that warrior^s feet 

The Figure— so it seem'd— of female young. 

In simple vestments, such as worn of old 

By one of low degree, the child of Hind 

Or Forester. The very winds of heaven. 

As if in pity of their moumfulness 

Had spared the lineaments of that gentle fiioe. 

And delicately, in its dove-like cahn. 

Her bosom now did in the moonlight lie ; 

No wrinkle on her forehead, and the hair. 

Though stone-wreath'd, seemmgly as soft as silk 

Beneath a silken fillet that upbmind 

The gather'd locks into a simple snood. 

Such as in olden time each maiden wore 

Before her bridal dav. In lowliest guise ! 

As if unworthy Inr ne side to lie 

Of that great brd, whose lineage high was drawn 

From crowned kinm— an Imaae he of Pride, 

And she of most abased Humuity, 

As fiff beneath that mightv one in death 

As she had been in life, wnen palaoe-halls 

Huns; o'er his unhehn'd head, or bwinen proud 

Rustted o'er his plumes in battle— She the while 

Plaiting her rushes by the cottage door. 

Or singinff old songs In the silvan shade 

To her sole self, among the spotted deer* 

Oft had I gaied on those two Effigies, 
When to the solitary mountain-g^oom 
Seki devious from my pilgrimage, by fbfte 
Of those fine impulses that bear us on 
From awe to awe, till suddenlv u found 
Some glorious vision that we aid not seek, . 
Nor knew was on the esrth ; and of the dreama 
That came to me from out the ruin'd Pile, 
Legend surviving dimly when the moth 
Hath eat to dust the hoary chronieles. 
And ballad sung with many a various voice 
In different glens, by maidens at their whed 
To wondering children, or at hour of noon 
In gay hay-harvest, 'neath the hawthorn shade. 
To ToQ by music to his strength restored 
As if by dropping dews— by sweet degrees 
Mv soul form'd to itself a nistorr 
Of the Dead figured thua— a Tale that grew 
Almost unoonsdously and unawares; 
As one who wandering through the nch^itored woods 
In dreamy idlesse, ever and anon. 
Plucks here and there a ground-flower, till, bdMld! 
Yellow and blue and pur|^, in his handa 
One gather'd constellallni I that iUunies 
WiOi sudden beauty all the wilderness. 
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la dMjnotyon, tfaaee pl^tint realmt— now itwteh'd 

In Taxiqprted betaty mm die dip 

Of the low hilli in which the mounteint Me 

Awiy ftem the Like*huid9 into wide beyi^ 

And fiur, for off to beeeon'd pfomont orie e ■■ 

Were forest^nown eren to tne vcrr See ; 

Nor wanted Walney's itonn-beet lale^ now beeey 

Its mnnnnr of old groresy nor Fooldrey's Pile 

Its stetdj sjcanxNwt that loved the spimy 

Of the rock^ecdin^ tide. The horison hnng 

On treeSj round ell its dark droomfo^nce ; 

While here and there, a Church-Tower lifted up 

Its peaceful hatdements, or warlike Keep 

Frown'd on Uie cliff, the watchman's snn-tipt spear 

Far glancing o'er the woods. Hundreds of huts 

Were hidden in that silTsn gloom, — some perdi'd 

On verdant slopes from the low coppice desr'd.; 

Some in deep dingles, secret as the nest 

Of robin*redbreasC, built among the roola 

Of pine, pn whose tall Um the throstle sine 

Hundreds of huto! yet sll apart, and ftk 

Far flrom eadi other ; mid the mnhitade 

Of intervening steins, eadi q^ or ^ndn 

By its own sctf a perfect sohtude, 

Hush'd but not mute, for many a little f 

Now dead, then sung its -sweet accompaniment 

Unto the^seasdess warbling of the birds. 

And silence listen'd to Uie frequent chsnt 

Of steted hymn thst from the Abbey rose 

By nights, and days ai still «s anv nights. 

Each echo more mystecions than before. 

Far, frr awav reviving, and at last 

Evanish'd^ like a prayer reeeivcd in heaven* 

Oh ! let one Hut be rescued fromthedosti 
And let its thousand rose-balls bum sgsin 
On porch-waU roof, and let the self-same dews 
There lie unmelted by the mom that rose 
Hundreds of years ago ! Oh ! back to life 
Return Thou in thy matchless beauty— Thou 
Whom Love and Wonder in the old^ time 
Baptised in tears that flow'd from verv bliss, 
Thi FLOwtm OF FumKiss ! by no oUier name 
Known to the dwellers in the woods, when life 
Rejoiced to breathe within a form so fair ; 
Nor now by other name is ever known 
That Image lying at that Warrior's feet ! 

Lo ! walking forth into the sunny air^ 
Her fece yet Aaded by the pensiveness 
Breathed o'er it frmn ner holy orisons, 
She pours a blessing from her dewy eyes 
O'er that low roof, and then the large bine orbs 
Salute serenely the high srch of heaven* 
On— on she slunes away into the woods ! 
And all the birds burst out in ecstacr 
As she hath reappear'd. And now sne stands 
In a lone gUde beside the Fairies' Welt- 
So named ahe in delight a tiny spring 
In the rich mosies fringed vHth flowery dies, 
O'erhung by tiny trees, that tinier stdl 
Seem'd tnrough that mirror> in whose light She loved 
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Stoh noni to nbitfbiAe iiiA£mk1nmi^ 
Into iu silkeii tnood her tngui Bmt* 
Unoon8CMMlyailaiiredbjrh«rofmi0il . 
Made happz-Hmeh is NaUife't ImT Il^«i0i«» 
ETen by tbe beanty of her ovb III 



Of gentle Uood wu the ; b«t tide eC ite»» 
jige after age, bore oawards to decar 
Toe fortunes of her fathers^ and at UMt 
The memory of the onee illoatilous dead 
Forgotten quite» and to ill common can 
The name they were so prood of most obaeme 
And meaningless^ among the forest* woods, 
The poor descendant of that house was now. 
But for the delicate Wildi* Flower blooming there. 
Last of hif race, a lowly Forester ! 
Yet never Lady, in her jewell'd pride. 
As she appear'd upon her bridal mom. 
Pictured Dy limner who had lived in lov9 
With rarest beauty all his life, in halla 
Of nobles, and the palaces of kings, 
E'er look'd more lovely throndi Time's tints divine, 
Than she who stood now by the Fairiea* WtU, 
Imagination's phantom, lilv-fair. 
In pure simplicity of humblest liifo. 

Hark I hark I the music of a bugle*hom I 
And lo I all bright in hunter's green, a plume 
Of eafde feathers nodding as he bounds 
Deerlike into the glade, with bow and arrows 
Arm'd, but np savage outlaw he, a Form 
In stature taller than the sons of men, 
Descends of a sudden on the wildemesi. 
Before that Flower, now quaking in her fear. 
Even like her sister lilies, when a flarii 
Of lightning sheers the woods, and the strange growl 
Of thunder mutters through the solitude. 
But soon that fear expured— or mix'd with love> 
Such love as innocent spirits fed, amased 
By some surpassing shape of mortal mould. 
Earthly, yet lending to the things of earth 
A statdier, more seraphic chaijicter. 
Recovering ikom that tremor, a long g»ae 
Bound her to what she fear'd and loved; and then 
Folding her hands across her breast, she sank 
In a submissive attitude meekly down. 
And gracefully, with bended kne^ saluting 
Noble, or Prince, or King I 

Eyoi like some Power 
Olympian, of that Ug^ mythok)ay. 
In whose religion fair Achaia hela 
Perpetoal intercourse with visible formy 
Balmy and bright with scents and hoea of heavfii, 
And oft enamour'd of Earth's Daughtcrsj Godsi, 
Descending to ei\}oy our mortal love. 
Forgot their native skies, that Vision stood 
One moment in his mi^esty, then stocm'd 
Lordlike in homage of that lowly maid. 
And raised her to bis bosom, on the li^t 
Of her dosed cjdidi, letting fkU akiaa 
4» gintlt as when brother ftys hla |i^ 
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On a tweet lister'i bnm, wbea on »tiirn 
From foreiffn traTcl he beholdeth her 
Whom he hid left a ehild, to rnddenheod 
Grown up in htppinen, a atatelj flower. 
Whom all admirej but few may dare to lo?e ! 

No sound amid the silence of the woods 
Was heard, save moaning faint and £ur awav 
The stockdore'a ?oioe ; and near the Fairies Well 
The beciting of that maiden's heart, snch sighs 
As murmur from the lips of one oppress'd 
In sleep bv some divine and dangerous dream. 
Released mm that too dear imprisonment, 
At bidding of those princely eyes, and hands 
Familiar w^th command, yet gentle both. 
She sat her down obedient, by the brink 
Of the pure spring, and knew that by her side. 
Although her darken'd eyes beheld him not. 
Was thai bright Noble with his Eagle-plumes. 
*' Would that she were within her nither's hut, 
Escaped from the delight that fiU'd and shook 
Her soul with dread ! So pray'd she^hut her limbs 
Were chain'd as palsy-stricKen, and her face 
O'erflow'd with powerless tears J Soothed by sweet words. 
Whose meanings yet were indistinct and dim, 
But «ntti*mur'd in such music as she felt 
Could breathe no evil, and could only come 
From one who pity had for innocence. 
Ere long she lifted up her face, and gave 
Aeain its troubled b^uty to the gaae 
That look'd into her life 1 That she was £air,-f^ 
That it had pleased God to make her fahr. 
She klie#, as Well as that the summer sky 
Is felt by all hearts to be beautiful. 
Else, wheiefore paused e^ch passer by to bid 
A blessing on her countenance? Whv was she 
Alone, among so many maiden^, call'd 
The Flower of Fumess? Yet, if ever pride 
Did touch her spirit at that pleasant naine. 
Such pride it was as one might almost think. 
When gazing on Uie lily or the rose. 
Breathes a fine impulse throush these Favourites 
Of Sun and Air, and universal Nature^ 
Till shakioff off the dew-drops, they expand 
In their fuU beauty, o'er some desert-plaee > 
Shedding the lustre of their happiness I 
All too divine her loveliness to praise ; 
But shower'd from doquent Ims and elofuent eyes 
Came down upon her now sucti looka-*raya— words. 
Blended in union irresistible. 
That no more.oould her bosom turn away 
From that descent of sound, and light, and dew» 
Than rose or lily from the gentle face 
Of the flower-loving Sub> wnen o'er her bed. 
Her humble bed in the untrodden wild« 
The soarii^ lark within the rainbow sing» ! 

Within th' embrace^ even on the very breast 
Of one of Enc^d's most illustrious Knights, 
By birth illustrious, and by feato of arms 
Done for the Hdy Cross in Palestine^ 
As innocent entirely as a dove 
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In pitj preit bj aome ftfl^tkNiate child 

To its food boMOiy— unaoquftiated yel 

With sin, or sin-born sorrow, howercr nesr 

MsT be thdr ftUal presence, lieth now— 

And God's own eye is on her, and the eyes 

Of all his angels in that perilons hour— 

The daughter of a lowly Forester 1 

Too humble to oppose, too blest to fear 

The kiss that thntls her forehead! For a name. 

That from the far-off mountains to the sea 

Was like a household word in hut and hall. 

Now murmur'd in her ear ; amd never maid. 

High-bom or humble, miSst'd scathe or scorn 

From the Le Fleming, in his glorious youth 

Pure as a star, whose light is always pure. 

Because its station is aloft, and payers 

From earth prevent its bdn^ stain'a in heaven* 

It pass'd-r-that meetin^^wuh the morning ckmds ! 

But oft and oft was with the morning doads 

Renew'd, and by the light of setting suns 

And rising moons, and that soft-burning Star 

Which ever, so impassion'd spirits dream. 

Looks down on lovers like a thing that bves* 

And ever as they met by ^by <iit night. 

That maiden yielded up her tranced 1^ 

To the dear dream, which all the while she knew 

Was but a dream, and strove she to believe 

Tliat it miffht last for «ver, thou^ a voice, 

A still small voice within Uie acmng depths 

Where fear and sorrow strug^ed, oft did saT 

That all such dreams were transient as the dew* 

And aye at his departure disappeared 

All jov from this dark world. The silvan abadea 

Were haunted now by miseraUe thoughts. 

Coming and going ghostlike ; what th^ meant 

By their dire thieatenings, one so weak as she 

And wretdied mig^t not know ; but whiiperings 

Prophetic of some sad cslamity. 

Of early death and burial, from the bush 

Of the old trees would come, and oft did pass 

Close bv her ear, upon the bed where aleep 

Now sddom dropp^ oblivion. Now the Moon, 

The splendid hsrvest Moon, that used to shme 

Upon her pleasant paths so cheerftiUy, 

Disturb'd her with a lustre all too fair 

For weary weq^ on a sinftd earth ; 

And something, thoodi she wist not what it was, 

Somethinff whose shadow was most terrible. 

Oft seem'd to stMid between her and the stars. 

Seldom her old songs now the maiden sang ! 

They tdd of lowly and of happy loves. 

Of tne hearts, after many a padent yw 

That tried their faith by absence, or the wo 

Of rumonr'd death, or houseleas poverty. 

Wedded at UMt, and living all their lives 

In merry greenwood, chemd as the doves 

That coo'd, or flowers that Uoom'd, upon their roof. 

She durst not sing such happy songs as these. 

And fain would uve forgot tne mdodiea 

In whidi they were embalm'd i Oh ! never tiow 

Had she the heart to chant that btlhid old. 

Wherein 'twas shewn how once a King's own bob. 
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Dtq^iiifed at » woodsman^ came and woo'd 

A Forest Maiden, and at last prerail'd 

On the poor wrecdi to be his Paranurar ; 

Who, ui a little month, fiMTBaken, died I 

Bat not till she had broke her parents' hearts ! 

** But not till she had broke her parent^ hearto I" 

A strange voice rautter'd. When she look'd around^ 

She saw that not so much as one leaf stinr'd^ 

Or insect's wing, in all the sdftade ! 

And thus diere was not ^ne fkmiliar word. 

Or one familiar thought, that could not bring 

The g^roans horn out her heart, as if it lay. 

Her v^ soul, outstretch'd upon a rack. 

While a dark fieud did smite, till ewoonings dim 

O'erthadow'd all bet Senses, and despair 

Fell oniier worse than deathi And this was— Lorel 

But in hb passion for that starlike Flower, 
Which, wavinff sweetly in the woodland air. 
Unto his rapt imagination seem'd 
To shew fifaate'er was fairest, bridites^ best. 
In the created things that beauty breathe. 
More touc^g far, because so si^denly. 
And fiir removed out of the lofty sphere 
In whidi he shone, the new Existence rose 
Almost beyond belief, far far beyond. 
Even in the grace he loved, all Images 
Of Lady or Queen in fabling Poesy, 
(And he had listen'd to the amorous lays 
Sung to the harp by wanderii^ Troubadour 
In Tent pitch'd oy the sea of GaUlee, 
Or by the desert-well o'ershadowed 
By pa]m*trees blest by weary pilgrimage) 
In such a passion the Le Fleming walk'd 
Statelier and statdier, like a very god 
Who reigneth in his undivided sway 
O'er his own world ; and prouder ftr was he 
Of the fair May he woo'd among the woods. 
And of the fragrant lilies in her oreast, 
, And of those moist celestial violets 
Her undisguising eyes, than heretofore 
He e'er had been or anile «f high-bom Dame, 
Mlio, from balcony stooping down, let fall 
To him the victor in the tournament 
Her colours sigh'd for by all England's Peers. 

From that great Sire, who with the Conqueror 
Came over from the warlike Normandy, 
Le Fleming ^oried in his lofty line 
Unstsin'd, for centuries, by any stream 
Of less illustrious blood'! And would he wed 
The daughter of a Forester ? blest Flower, 
Although indeed she be! by nature dropt 
Among the common weeds that fade unseen 
, Around his lordly feet I No ! she dudl be 

His Bonnibelle, bis Burde, his Paramour, 
To some endianted forest-bower among 
The guardian mountains spirited away ! 
And there to sing, and sign, and weep, and weave 
Disconsolate fancies in her solitude ; 
By vows, which Heaven itaelf will consecnte. 
Even at the silvan altar of pure Truth, 
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Together link'd fbr everj far beyond 

The sanctity of Ritual e'er pronounced 

In Abbey's gloom by soulless celibate ! > 

" To sing> and sigh, and amile, and weep !" Aye> there 

Despised, loved, pitied, worshipped and adored I 

For beauty such as hers might be adored. 

In Bowf r of Bliss, thou^ Sorrow kept Uie door» 

And Sin, veil'd like a Seraph, strewed the couch 

Unruffled by Repentance ! 

Ohl my soul! 
How gUmmering are the bounds that oft divide > 
Virtue from Vice, and fVom the Night of GuiH 
The Day-spring of Religion ! Conscience shuts 
Her shining eye, lull'd into fatal sleep 
Even by the voice of Love! or, worst of aU 
Imaginable miseries, lopketh on 
And listeneth, heedless of her sacred trust. 
On troubled bUss that leads our souls to death i 
Thouffh God's vicegerent, sovereign of ih» aool. 
And shewing dear credentials from above. 
Yet even that Seraph, by aUuronents won. 
Or by seve|re temptation terrified. 
The Terrene, for the Heavenly, (as at night 
A marish yapour seems a luminary 
Whose dwelling is upon the steadfast skies) 
Mistakes most ruefully ; and, slave of Fate, 
Walks onwards to perdition I Witness ye I 
Who on the wings of passion, even like doves 
Borne by their instinct o'er untravell'd seas. 
Safe in the hurricane, till thev sently drop 
Into their native nest, vainlv believe 
That you, like those glad birds, are flying home- 
To Heaven^ directed by the Polar Stsr 
Hung out to guide us mortal marines. 
While you are hurrying to the sunless dime 
Of God-forsaken Sin and Misery ! 

" O F;ather^ Mother !"— " Fear not, mine own Fk>wer ! 
But they will both be happy, when they see 
Thee happy as the Morn. Thou must not weep 
Any more tears fbr them ; and yet I love 
That paleness on tby cheek, for Nature's ties 
Are holy ;. but the holiest of them all 
Is that, which spite of Fortune and of Fate, 
And evil stars, in life and death unites 
Two souls whom this bad world and its bad laws. 
In vain would seek to sever ! From that winrld 
Far, far apart, and all its heartlessness. 
We two snail live — Oh ! let me see thine eyes 
Again, and kiss away these idle tears— 
And not a whisper ever shall be heard 
From any human voice diat is not charged 
With prayers and blessings upon thee and thine ! 
Yes ! thou, even in their prayers, shalt still be etU'd 
The Flower of Fumets, when the poor do kneel 
To Him who pities and forgives us all. 
And our transgressions, caUing on the Saints, 
And Her whom we adore, to hold thee ever 
Under their own protection, as thou Walk'st 
Among the woods, dispensing diarily 
To widows and to orfmans; every b^ 
Felt in their sidmess, penury, (ur age. 
To be Btyi more angdical ana divine. 
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Because of the swefet sound and the sweet light 
Breathed with it fh>in thy hosom and thine eyes 
Day after day more and more beaufifhl^ 
If that indeed may be, froni being voWd 
To Love and Pity all life^long, and knowing ■ 
No happing but that of doing good ! 
Yet, never never ceasing, till we die. 
To hold within the sanctuary of thy heart 
Thine own Le Fleming, though unworthy he^ 
' But for the life-d^ passion Oiat attends 
Thy comibg and thy going, on thy breast • 
To lay his head in heaven ! God bless that smOe !-^-' 
Ave ! ours will be the sunniest life, my dove. 
That ever gUnced or glided o'er the earth ! 
Sometimes upon thy mlfrey, silver-rein'd. 
Thy true knight by thy side, through alleya green 
Of glimmering forest. Queenlike thou shaft go. 
As m adventurdus days of old Romance ; 
But peril near thee shall be none, no fiend 
Or giant starting up aniong the woods 
All still and beautiful as FaSry Londe. 
Or habited Kke huntress, even vnfth bow 
In thy fair hand,. and o'er thy shoulders fiiir 
A quiver, Ihou shah like Dvuia's self 
Pursue the spotted deer. Yet drop of blood 
In these our innoeeht pastimes ne'er ^aH stain 
Arrow of thine ; foir thou from infancy 
Hast loved the timid raee ; most sweet to thee 
To stand and hck upon the hind at play 
In shady places with her faui^Sj and soon 
They all will* learn to look upon thy face 
With fearless love, nor shun thy noiseless f%ei 
Along the moss*sward underneath the boughs 
So mossy of the overarching oaks. 
Oh ! I will lead thee through a hundred yales 
Solemn or sweet to visit, our two selves 
The only human creatures in die gloom 
Flung «>wn like night upon us fVom the clifi% 
Of hug& HelveQyn, where the eagles cry ; 
Or in me hush, as gentle as Ay sleep. 
Of lovely Grassmere, where the Churdi-Tower stands 
Above the ashes of my ancestors, 
A place always as peaceful as a dream ! 
Or floating in our pinnace through the isles 
Of wooded Windermere, the River* Lake 
Hung for a while between two worlds of stars ! 
Nor need's t thou fear, my Innocent, with me- 
To visit, through the moonshine steering skw. 
On Lady. Isle that Holy Oratory ; 
And on my bosom leamng, there to pray 
That if inaeed tjicro any error be, * • 
Frailty, or guilty or sin, in love like ours. 
Even for the dear sake of such contrite teats 
As now flow from thine eyes, and still must flow,—' 
For fondest kisses cannot reach ^eir source 
Profound — there both of us will plead and pray. 
My spirit then as humble as thine own. 
That it may be forgiyen ! But if from lliee 
I now must walk away in my despair. 
And never, never see thee any more 
In all this lovdess life, this weary worR'; 
If all my supplications now must fall 
18 
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Into thai bbtoro^ Idle as the tbower 
Of traiiiitory tean which soon will melt 
Away in its fair fweetneas^ how shiJl I 
Bear up against the utter wretchedneis 
Of aach a deiolation ! Keep my head 
FhND foing down to a didionour'd |;ra?e J" 

He oeaaed ; nor in that paBuon did he know, 
AUhong^ he dimly feared, hia wiclcedneea. 
For bis was not a heart of atone ; but fiU'd 
To oferflowing with heroic tbouKhta, 
l^^th tender feelingi, and with findea wild ; 
A Bdiq^ he, if ever such there were. 
By Nature made to Iotc, and be beloved. 
Even aa a Temal day* But Pride, the aln 
Of aerapht, and <tf Biortal men who atand 
Upon toe numy aunmita of this li^ 
TOO native grealnen of hia character 
Had lowered unawarts, and to the con 
CormplBd, bat not wither'd ; fiir they grew 
StaNNig at the heart, and in faurariance still, 
TWfaMfww that men men him to uplift 
WkwmX,nA gahi for hun a name in peace, 
Vtfr, aa in war it was most glorious. 
And now he would beguile to sin and shame. 
And wo and death, and doom beyond the grave—* 
For in the sacred judgments of our souls 
Such seems the lot of ruin'd innocence— 

That Viigin, whom his love had found aa pure > 

Aa dcw*cuop in a dream, aa glad as light 
UponthehittaofGod! 

With das|^ hands. 
And eyes beseechful, yet upbraiding not. 
Imploringly the silent Statue pray'd 
That he would yet have pity on ber youth. 
Even for ber parenta' sakes! llien like a dove. 
That, stricken by some sudden bird of prey. 
Falls moaning near ita nest, down at his £eet 
She dropt, with one long sigh that seem'd to say, 
''My heart is broken r To the Fairiee' Well 
He bore the corpse ; fmr in his agony 
^niat word, most hideous of aU hideona words, 
Waa heard within the dream of hia remorse. 
While a more ghaatly whiteness overspread 
The fiioe of her whom he had murder d. Lo ! 
Throiu^ the dim opening of her eyes appears 
Sometmngthatmavbelim! The eyelids move 
A little, and that glimpse of heavenly blue. 
Faint though it be and douded, may not dwell 
In orba that have edipaed been by oeath. 
See 1 how the breathing mastery we call Soul 
Cornea back ! Where waa it even now, when throbVd 
No pulae— no sense took notice— and the heart 
Beat not nor flutter'd, nor one nngle thought 
Remain'd within the many-chamber'd bnun } 
GaainK bewilder'd on aome other world, 
^e all at once starta up unto her knees. 
And fixes wildly on Le Fleming's face 
Eyea fkill of manifett insanity, 
Aa if ahe were a fiend unto a fiend 
Gibbering in wrathftd ^eech. Oh! not a word 
Haa meamng, or, if any meaning range 
Among the fiter'd ayUabUngi of namea , 
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Fainilkur <moe and sacred, it is such 
As well might break the hardest heart to hear. 
Sinful^ and like a poisonous breath distiU'd 
ETcn from the dews of those most innocent lips, 
ETen from the sweet stream of those innocent Teins, 
Etcu from the pure drops of that innocent hnxt, 
IVhose worst oonivasions» before God and man, 
^litfU».wbflM y wiw Mitwtjf ^nrlh 

But If ercy's hand. 
Hadi TWMQnsKMl now the wondrous springs 
On which the reasonable spirit moves, 
And hadi at once her being and her powers. 
All knowledge of herself and of this world. 
Of Heaven md of the God who reigns in Heayen ; 
Else, in their dread disorder, to the beasts 
ThU range die fields inferior in all sense 
And ftenng, the most sad and terrible 
Of all the sad and terrible things in Nature— 
And once again the Flower of Fnmess shines 
In aU her beauty brought hack fh)m afar. 
In innocence returning frcnn the gates 
Of Hades. '' Yes ! I swear by all the stars 
Reeling so strangely through the skies— by all 
The uncoutb glimmering of that moon— -by Him 
Who died for sinners — and a sinner I 
Beyond all other unners— and I swear 
By Father and by Mother, whom mv sin 
Will soon send to their graves, to foUow Thee, 
Where'er thou beckonest, and in lore to lie 
Upon thy breast, though in some dungeon-oell 
Our coudi mar be, among all crawling Uiinga 
That flesh and Uood doth shudder at, and life 
Recoils from into madness — I am thine ! 
Body and soul— am thine ! and for thy sake 
I sacrifice them both to endless death r 

Remorse ! What art thou but a pang of guilt, 
Bv the destruction of some bliss enjoy^ 
Aiarm'd and troubled, or by vanlsmng 
Of some bliss madlv long'd for? Virtue hangs 
Upon a stay more mU than gossamere 
That hangs on Thee ! Back from the gates of death 
By thee no sinner ever yet was tum'd ; 
For thou art as unlike to sweet Contrition 
As the swart Ethiop on the Afric desert 
To Una wandering along Faerv X^and ! 
As bounds upon the bstUe-field ihe soul 
Of warrior to the cry of rictorv 

Round his Van-banner, bounded then the soul < 

Of the Le Fleming! Cruel in his bliss. 
And most relentless— nor to pity moved 
By that concession, in their darkness felt 
By very fi#nds to be most pitiful ; 
But even while her parents' shosts stood by. 
So said tha lost child who bcbeld them plam, 
Hii old srey head end ker distracted eyes. 
He tied her to her oath, as to a stake 
Within the roarings of the coming sea ; 
And to her fate resign'd, she tou(£'d 1^ lips 
With one kiss cold as tombstone when the night 
Descends in frost upon a cemetery. 
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Not till the parting that did then hefall. 

Could that lost creature ever know that Love 

Was hut one name for all life's miseries. 

For she had flx*d another Trysting-Houf 

From whidi she never more was to return 

Unto her sinless hed, hut dtssppear 

Away wi^ him from her old parents' eyes. 

And before God Almighty ^brea^^lheirheartso , ^ ^ 

The moon had sunk ; and over all the fWak* *^ 3<nibi»da ail 1 

Black clouds dame sailing from the sea ; and sighs . 

And groans most human like went lip and down 

The creaking woods, with dreariest intervals 

Of utter silence. At the door she stood. 

And fear'd to lift the latch ; then hlind and deaf 

She totter'd o'er the threshold, and beheld 

Her miserable father on his knees. 

Before what, by the twinkling of the hearth. 

Was seen to be a corpse— her mother's corpse. 

Sitting with unclosed eyelids on a chair. 

And staring glazedly throughout the gloom 

Straight on her daughter's face ! '^ My wickedness 

Has kill'd my mother !" And no other words 

Did issue from her lips till morning light ; 

But in a daost unbreathing trance sne lay. 

Her father sometimes fearing she was d^id« 

As if awaking from her usual sleep, 

She at her usual hour arose, and knelt 

By her bedside to say her usual prayers. 

When all on a sudden starting up, die paced 

Like one who hath deranged been for years. 

In strange directions up and down the room. 

Eying particular pieces of the walls^ 

As if that she were reading on a book. 

And by the knowledge of some dismal thing 

Distracted and amazed. Then all at once 

Laying her finger on her lips, " Hush ! hush I" 

She said, '* hush I hush I my mother sleeps ! 

Those cruel sunbeams must not be allbw'a 

To strike her faoeT Then with wild shri^ i^ ilrw 

Into her father's 4rms, and tore herself 

Next moment from them with distorted fbitures^ 

Shouting and yelMng^ «' Fiend— flend— fiend !" 

Theses, 
Whose foam has been through all the thunderous ni^it 
With floating shipwreck strewn, begins at mora 
To heave in terriole beauty, and subsiding 
Hour after hour fhrough all the fitfiil day 
Into a rolling gloom, by sunset, lo ! 
The world m waters is as still as sleep ! 
So rsged— so heaved — so rc^d — and so to ealm 
Profound and perfisct, that poor maniac's soul 
Return'd. And once again among the woods 
The Flower of Furness in her beauty widk'd ; 
But pale and silent as a ghost, and none 
In awe and pity dared to speak to her. 
Or to the unearthly stillnesB of her grief. 
In his bereavement her old father went. 
As he had gone for mwe thtn forty yMuv, 
To work for their poor livetthood, t&toW 
On the Htgh^F«nMM fells. Tfte dttr goM by. 
On which our soul's bdfif««il itef F me dHy, 
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On which the bodv of the dead it stretch'd 

By liands that deck'd it when alive ; the daj 

On which the dead is shrouded ; and the day 

Of burial— one and all pass by ! The grave 

Grows green ere long ; the churchyard seems a place 

Of pleasant rest ; and all the cottages. 

That keep for ever sending funerals 

Within its gates, look cheerful every one. 

As if the dwellers therein never died. 

And this earth slumber'd in perpetual peace. 

For every sort of suffering there is sleep 

Provided by a gracious Providence, 

8ave that of sin. We must at first endure 

The simple woe of knowing they are dead, 

A soul-sick woe in which no comfort is. 

And wish we were beside them in the dust ! 

That anguish dire cannot sustain itself; 

But settles down into a grief that loves. 

And finds relief in unreproved tears. 

Then oometh Sorrow like a Sabbath J Heavea 

8ends resignation down, and faith ; and last 

Of all, there falls a kind oblivion ^ 

Over the going out of that sweet light 

In which we had our being ; and the wretch, 

Widow'd and childless, laughs in his old age. 

Laughs and is meny even among the tomM 

Of all his kindred ! Say not that the dead 

Are unforgotten in their graves ! For all ' 

Beneath the sun and moon is transitory ; 

And sacred sorrow like a shadow flies. 

At unsubstantial as the happiness 

Whose loos we vainly wept I 

And will She keep 
That Trysting-Hour ? And all for love of him 
Who reiffneth o'er her soul, as doth the sun. 
Though hidden, o'er some melancholy sky. 
Forsake her widow'd father's house — the grave 
Of her who died within the very hour 
Her daughter ledged her oath to shame and sin? 
That Trysting-Hour is come. The Wisard's Oak 
With its dark umbra^ hides them from the moon 
And stars, but yet a little glimmering light 
Is in the glade, and He bcAolds a hce. 
White as the face of one who hath been dzess*d 
That morning for interment, beautiful. 
With fixed features that shall never moie 
Be touch'd by one faint smile I " My mother's dead. 
And I have been, and fear that I am now. 
Not in my proper mind. But I am come. 
Though WMk in body as I am in soul 
Most truly wicked, — I am come to keep 
My oath, and go with thee to love and death T 

It was an hour for Passion's self to die 

In Pity ; and the moonshine sadly fell 

On his caresses tender now and pure 

As those in which a father holds his child. 

When call'd on to set sail to-morrow's mom. 

From his sole orphan, to some far-off sea. 

A sacred hu^ subdued his blood, whidi flow'd 

As cold as hers who wept herself away 
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Within th' embrace she had no cause to fear. 

Or turn from In her innocence. Her love 

Was felt to be religion towards one 

Who, while the beatings of his heart met hers. 

Knew how to yenerate the sanctity 

Of nature overwhelro'd by vast distress. 

By pity touch'd, and shaken by remorse. 

He promised to allow her virgin life. 

At her beseechings, till another Spring 

To breathe amid her native woods ; till then 

To come no more upon her solitude. 

*' And haply thus," she said, *' he might forget 

Her sinful sorrow and her sinful love— 

Her sinful self-^and better it would be 

For both their sakes, if ere next May-day came. 

He were to hear that she was dead and buried I" 

Into a foreign land he went away. 
The winter came, and all tbe winter's snow 
Again did melt and melt from the green earth ; 
And the warm winds of April woke once more 
The sweet perennial flowers on bank and brae. 
Primrose and violet* with embroidery rare 
Decking the ground-moss in each forest glade. 
Around the woodlark's nest. Once more the Spring 
Upon the Flower of Furness look'd from heaven ; 
And well might now the very Flements 
Sigh for her sake and weep. For she hath held. 
All through tbe gloomy days and raving nights 
Of winter, converse with a dreadful Shape, 
Shadowy indeed, and unsubstantial. 
Yet obvious on her path whene'tr she went 
Alone into the woods — with lips, hands, eyes. 
All silent, and its glidings silent too. 
But in its sadness always terrible, 
Although it wore her mother's countenance. 
With such dim alteration as the grave 
Breathes o'er the ghost of one in life beloved ! 
If to the Fairies' Well she dared to po, 
'Twas there ! From out the holy Abbey's gloom 
It issued ! Underneath the Wizard's Oak 
It had its seat; and from the solemn sea. 
If ever near the moonlight waves she walk'd. 
Arose the Apparition ! That the grave. 
Or land beyond the grave, sends back the dead. 
From sin to warn in mercy, or to sin 
To drive in wrath our miserable souls. 
By passion and imagination stirr'd 
From their mysterious depths, hath ever been 
The creed of guilty creatures, terrified 
By their communion with the spiritual world. 
And yet religion saith we stand in need 
Of no such spectral visitations. Guilt 
The sole creator of all ghosts that haunt 
Her gloom ! One dread Idea duly comes. 
As on the dial's face the certain shade. 
Upon our Conscience ; and our moral being, 
Immortal prey of its immortal fears, 
Doth shudder at some immaterial Thing 
In which its apprehensions are embodied 
Of divine wrath and retribution ; 
A messenger .sent to us, so we think. 
From shades that lie beyond the shades of death. 
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But ridng from the night of our own souls 
And lost therein, again to reappear 
When Faith's star sets, and heaven itself is black 
As hell extending through Eternity I 

" Have pity on your daughter ! On the child 
Whom you so tenderly on earth did lo? e ! 
Have pity on me, for our Saviour's sake !" 
But still the frowning Phantom turn'd away ; 
Nor had the name of the dear Son of God 
Power o'er that icy ear, that icy eve. 
Unchangeable as ihe Almighty s doom ! 

May- day had come and gone, and May-day night 
From heaven o'er many a merry festival 
Had hung her earliest star. The Trysting-Hour 
Fell like a hush upon the woods ; and lo ! 
True as the sea- tide from some far-offshore. 
The Knight of Rydal, underneath the shade 
Of the Old Wizard's Oak. Nor panted long 
His heart for her sweet footsteps ; like a leu 
Instant she came, as lightly, noiselessly. 
And murmuring in his ear, " Within an hour 
Come to my father's hut ;" ere he could kiss 
Her brow or breast, the shade had disappear'd ! 
The Knight stood there, till many a brilliant eye . 
Look'd through the blue serene ; the Try sting- Star 
Was close beside the moon ; and soon he stoop'd 
His eagle-plumes below the humble door 
Within whose shade the Flower of Furness slept. 
All full of moonlight was the little room ; 
And there, upon her lowly couch did lie, 
Cloth'd in white raiment, free from spot or stain 
As her own virgin limbs, her virgin soul. 
The daughter of the widow'd Forester, 
Whom in his passion he had sought to lure 
To sin and shame, even while he talk'd of heaven. 
" These are my bridal robes !" and he beheld 
That she was in her shroud. " Nay, do not fear 
To kiss my lipp, though they be white and cold. 
And whiter still, and colder soon will be !" 
Sweet sounds he heard, but in his agony 
He knew not now the meaning of the words ; 
But well he knew the meaning of the sight 
That swam before his eyes, for death was there. 
As surely as that death is in the grave. 
*' Our love was sinful — and my Mother's Ghost 
Was sent by God to save us from our sin. 
Long, long she bore a dreadful countenance. 
For though my spirit shudder'd in remorse. 
It had not known repentance. But last night. 
When I was praying, blest contrition came. 
And at that moment, softer, sweeter far 
Than ever voice of earthly thing could be, 
A whisper said, ' My daughter! thy great sin 
Hath been forgiven thee !' I raised up my eyes. 
And close beside my bed, within the reach 
Of my embrace, my Sainted Mother stood. 
One of Grod's Angels, and let fall a kiss 
Upon my mortal brow, that breathed of heaven. 
And now my days are number'd on the earth. 
Before that moon shall set, below the Throne 
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MuBt stand the soul of her who speaks to thee ; 

And I may now in death a holier hlessing 

l^eaye with thee, if thy heart indeed be changed. 

Than eyer yet did sinful woman's loye 

Giye to her husband on their bridal day. 

I knew, before 1 saw that gracious Ghost, 

I had not long to liye ; and in the woods. 

Oh ! even beside the Fairies' Well ! I framed 

This shroud, and gathered for myself these flowera— 

Take one, and keep it for my sake — the rest 

Gro with me to the grave. Oh ! never, never. 

Through all the longest life of happiness 

That heaven may have in store for thee, forget 

Me, the poor penitent ! and swear to me. 

Swear on this cross, that never more thine eyes 

Will fall with sinful thoughts on any wretch 

Like me — for I, thou said'st was fair — now look 

Upon my breast — aye, thou mayst kiss it now, 

Unblamed ! And I unblamed may take the kiss 

To heaven ! See— see — they come— they come I 

My mother's Spirit, and my little sister s 

Wno left us when a child, and her's who died 

A few dsys after that her Lover's ship 

Was wreck'd on Holy Isle, my earUeat friend> 

Out of our own small family — Holy ones 1 '^^ wj 

Oh ! bear me with you on your wings awaj ! . H 

Farewell, my father— weep not for thy child ! • V^ 

And thou ! for whom I die — ^Farewelt— farewdl V 
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He look'd, and she was dead !— ^e Civil Wan 
Ere long did drench all England in her beat 

And ricoest blood ; and fignting valiantly .■ 

For the Red Rose of Lancaster he fell, ^=" ^" 

Foremost among his conquering Chividry, 
And then his great heart gloriously got rid 
Of all its mortal sorrows. He had told 
Unto his sister, the fair Lady Blanche, 
The story of his love and his despair ; ^^ 

A gentle lady, in her pride of place J^F 

Most poor in spirit, and who look'd on life, ^r 

Humble or hign, as Christians used to look 
In apostolic days. His obsequies 

Were celebrated — such his own desire— -^ 

In Fumess Abbey, and his body laid 
Within its hol^ cloisters. With a fine 
And pious feehng, she herself design'd. 
In her own brain and her own heart, his Tomb ! 
And oft, 'tis said, she came and sat for hours 
Beside Uie sculptor, while he chisell'd out 
Into the deep repose of sbadow'd death 
These Ima^ ! till she through tears beh^ 
Her Hero-Brother in his panoply, 
A most majestic Figure ! and as meek 
The Flower of Furnete lying at his feet ! 
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This writer has nothing in common 
with either of the two sets of romances 
which have of late years divided be- 
tween them the favour of the reading, 
if not of the buying, public ; and truly 
it was high time that we should be 
invited to taste something somewhat 
different from either. The historical 
romance^ capable in the hands of a 
master of all but rivalling tragedy^ 
degenerates^ under any other manage- 
ment, into the most nauseous of ab« 
surdities; and what entertainment any 
educated man can possibly have re- 
ceived from any book of the dass, 
published within these ten years^ ex- 
cepting only Sir Walter Scott's^ we are 
altogetner unable to comprehend. The 
cold mea^eness of imagination, and 
the laborious imbecility, alike visible 
in every point of conception and exe- 
cution, have stamped on the produc- 
tions of these unhappy imitators^ the 
seal of supreme duncehood in this age 
and country ; and they will never be 
heard of beyond these limits. Already, 
we think, the voice of common sense 
begins to be too loud to be resisted in 
this matter. We believe no very re- 
cent effusion of this particular senmm 
pecus has excited the smallest approach 
to what is called a sensation, even in 
the world of the circulating libraries. 
Their day has already passed far into 
its gloaming^^nd it will have no to- 
morrow. 

Surely, surely, all men, women, and 
children, not cursed witli the fatuity 
that would become a vice-president of 
the Phrenological Society, must by 



this time be about as heart-sick of 
what are called Novels of Fashionable 
Life. Only two men of any preten« 
sions to superiority of talent have had 
part in the uproarious manufacture of 
this ware, that has been dinned in our 
ears by trumpet after trumpet, during 
the last six or seven years. Mr Theo- 
dore Hooke began the business — ^"a 
man of such strong native sense and 
thorough knowledge of the world as it 
is, that we cannot doubt the coxcombry 
which has drawn so much derision on 
his sayings and doings was all, to use 
a phrase which he himself has brought 
into fashion, humbug. He could not 
cast his keen eyes over any considerable 
circle of society in this country, with« 
out perceiving the melancholy fact, 
that the British nation labours under 
au universal mania for gentility— all 
the world hurrying and bustling in the 
same idle chase — good honest squires 
and baronets, with pedigrees of a thou- 
sand years, and estates of ten thousand 
acres — aye, and even noble lords — yea, 
the noblest of the noble themselves (or 
at least their ladies), rendered fidgety 
and uncomfortable by the circumstance 
of their not somehow or other belong- 
ing to one particular little circle in 
London. Comely round- paunched 
parsons and squireens, again, all over 
the land, eating the bread of bitter- 
ness, and drinung the waters of sor« 
row, because they are, or think they 
are, tipt the cold shoulder by these 
same nonest squires and baronets, 
&c. &c. &c who, excluded from Al- 
mack's, in theirown fair turn and rural 
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sphere enact nevertheless^ with much 
success^ the part of exclusives, — and so 
downward8--down to the very verge 
of dirty linen. The ohvious facility 
of practising lucrativelj on (hia pre* 
vailing folly— of raising 1^700, 1. 1 000, 
or L.1500 per series, merely by cram- 
mine the mouths of the asinine with 
mocI-itoa^9lic details of fifte Hfe— this 
fbtmd favour t^fh an iflddleftt nor less 
than sagacious humourist; and the 
fatal example was set. Hence the vile 
and most vulgar pawings of such 
miserables as Messrs Vivian Grey and 
*'The Roue" — creatures who betray 
in ever^ page which they stuff full ox 
Marquis and My lady, that their own 
manners are as gross as they make it 
their boast to shew their morals. Hence, 
aome two or three pegs higher, and 
not more, are such verv very fine 
scoundrels as thePelhams,&c.; shallow, 
watery-brained, ill- taught, effeminate 
dandies, — animals destitute apparent- 
ly of one touch of real manhood, or of 
real passion, — cold, systematic, deli- 
berate debauchees, withal,— seducers, 
God wot! and duellists, and, above all, 
philosophers ! How could any hu- 
man being be gidled by such flimsy 
devices as these ? 

These gentry form a sort of crosa 
between tne Theodorian breed of novel 
and the Ward-ish — the extravagantly 
overrated ~ the heavy, imbecile, poinU 
less, but still well-written, sensible, 
and, we may even add, not disagreeable, 
Tremaine and De Vere. The second 
of these books was a mere r\facimento 
of the first ; and, fortunately for what 
remained of his reputation, Mr Robert 
Ward has made no third attempt. He 
has much to answer for : e* g.ii we 
were called upon to point out the most 
disgusting abomination to be found in 
the whole range of contemporary lite- 
rature, we ha?e no hesitation in saying 
we should feel it our duty to lay our 
finger on the Bolingbroke-Bafoam of 
that last and worst of an insufferable 
charlatan's productions— 2)ever»ti«v. 

The public mind being in this state 
—the patience of all sane persons be* 
ing thus exhausted by the eternal im- 
portunitv of two sets of brainless as 
well as neartless novel* wrights — the 
appearanceof awork of fiction, broadly 
and distinctly separated from them 
both in drift and purpose, must have 
been welcome — even if the manner of 
executing the design had chanced to 
be chargeable with signal defects. It 
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was also to be expected, that the au- 
thor of suc^ a book should be encoun- 
tered by the utmost venom of those on 
whose domains he adventured so da- 
ring an incursion — in a word, that 
tbiK should be bustle and disturb- 
ance, and no little popping of para- 
graphs among the craft. And, ac- 
#imingty, svch has beea Ae case. 
These volvffnes harve been greeted with 
the hearty applause of all intelligent 
persons whom we have happened to 
near speak of them — and we perceive 
they are assailed with as merciless a 
storm of newspaper invectives as ever 
rebounded from the shield of merit 

This is a book made to puzzle the 
reviewers; and in what way to set 
about the business, we, for one, know 
not. Give an abstract of the fable? 
That would be to injure flagrantly an 
author who has shewn more ability in 
no imrticular than in the complication 
of his plot, impenetrable down to the 
very close of the narration, and the 
brevity with which he then disentan- 
gles every thing, leaving the mind, as 
far as anv solution of a real romance 
ever can leave it, satisfied. Give co- 
pious extracts ? This may be better 
than the analytic plan — ^but that is 
the best we can say tor it. It is scar eel v 
possible to render extracts from sucn 
a work intdligible, without betraying 
something of its purpose— for in this 
matter again the art of the author 
shines conspicuously, that he has no 
episodes (properly so called.) Every 
scene, every description, as well aa 
every one incident introduced, has a 
direct bearing on the evolution of the 
fable. There is no secondary plot; 
there is no describing merely for de- 
scribing's sake. The structure of the 
fiction is one and entire; the whole 
action occupies but five days; the 
scene is not once changed ; and, through 
three volumes, attention and interest 
are sustained, almost without a pause, 
in the total absence of one and all of 
those parasitical devices which occupy, 
in the usual course of novel-manufac- 
ture, at least a third of the space. From 
a web thus compactly strung, who 
can hope to detach a thread without 
damage to the texture?— and there 
are absolutely no purpurH panni. 
However, we are sure of one thing, 
namdy, that hardly any passage can 
be extracted without convincing the 
reader that we are guilty of no exagge- 
ration when we proBoonce the wri- 
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Uat of the Fire NUIita of St Albans to 
be master of a midljr original and 
picturesque imagination^ and of a truly 
maaeuline and enerffetic English style ; 
and this we should think enough to 
induce the said reader to aseertam for 
himself whether we are not equalhr 
Justified in our opinion— -that he is 
e?en more remarkable for the variety 
than for the yigour of his fancyj and that 
he puts dianters together with still 
more admiraole skill than he does 
words and sentences* 

There are some, no doubt, who will 
rei\]se to give themsdves any further 
oonoem about this romance when they 
are informed that it is fall of magic ; 
|o them we can only say, that we are 
eztremelj sorry for their condition. 
Their mmds are so constituted, that a 
▼ery fipreat portion of what the world 
oonsiaers best in the imaginati?e lite- 
rature of every tongue, dead or living, 
can aflford them no pleasure. If they 
be in the right, almost all great poets, 
*' from Homer to Hogg,** have been in 
the wrong. They have the misfortune 
not to rdish either the Odyssey, or 
the Golden Ass, or the Arabian Nu^ts, 
or the Flower of the Thorn, or Tha- 
laba, or Manfred, or the Monastery, 
or Kibneny. We are sorrv fbr them— 
and so, no doubt, is Mr Mudford. 

**Tbereisb**says ha, ^in thenatnral con- 
stitution of the strongest mind, a dim and 
obsoore peifuasion that the beings of ano- 
ther world nM^ have eommuiUon with 
this; that crsatores, endowed with fiusul- 
ties totally dissisailar firom our own, may 
estt I and that they may possess a power 
to mingle in human transactions, of whose 
nature and extent we are necessarily 
ignorant Hence the gross superstitions, 
and brute idolatry of those rude ages, and 
of that rude state of society, in whieh 
man substitutes his passions, his hopes, 
and his fears, the things he wishes, and 
the things he would avoid, for his reason, 
which teaches him not only what he 
should wish, and what avoid, but how to 
reguUte his hopes snd fears. Hence, 
too, that portion of superstitious feeling 
whieh lurks in every mind; whieh no 
mental vigour, no moral or religious dis- 
cipline, can wholly eradicate } and which 
makes every man accessible to the influ- 
ence of mysterious terror, under some 
circumstances or other.*' 

No man of genius, however, will 
ever write a book in three volumes, 
withoutderiving the greater part of his 
nuterialffrom hmiiuai n#tu^e es be ^as 
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himself observed its workings. This 
Tale of Sorcery, accordingly, is far in- 
deed fVom being a mere dream of ex- 
travagant fancy. Grant the author 
his potffvltito— grant him the existence 
of such supernatural agency as the 
wisest heads in Englsnd devoutlv be« 
Heved in at the period at whicn he 
lays his scene amidst the towers of St 
Albans — and he will make no Airther 
demands but what every poet and 
every'romancer is accustomed to make. 
He submits real men and women to 
Uie influences of superstitious dread, 
excited by sights and sounds alike 
remote from f Ae oc^tio^and they corn- 
duct themselves as real men and wo- 
men would do, were they really placed 
under such droumstanoea. His cha- 
racters are numerous; there are no 
less than thirteen males and two fe- 
male, whose parts in the action are 
imnortant — whose parts are distinct 
ana separate— of each of whom the 
character and conduct are vividly in- 
dividuidized. There is simple natural 
pathos as weU as mysterious unholy 
horror— there hi wit as weU as poetry 
—there hi a great deal of rough hiu 
mour^— and there peeps out occasion- 
ally a vein of satbe aWt as keen as 
we remember to have met with of 
Ute. Lastly, the niece, without anjr 
broad preten^on of moral purpose, is 
so constructed and conduded as to 
gratifjT every good and generous ffed- 
ing of our nature. Human virtues— 
the constancy of man and the devotion 
of woman— are arrayed agamst the 
power of hell ; the strugele is long, 
the trials are terrific, and the triumph 
is sudden, complete, and glorious. 

The old Abbey of St Albans is, du- 
ring five successive nights, towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, the 
scene of a contiuued series of superna- 
tural demonstrations of the most aw- 
ful character ; certain citisens of the 
town, animated by various motives, 
combine to watch, night after night, in 
the church — and we give the follow- 
ing specimen of the things they en- 
countered : 

^ The presence of Fits-Maurice, his 
mysterious air, his silence, and the rest- 
less gUnces which he ever and anon cast 
round the Abbey, tended, in conjunction 
with their own recollection of past, and 
their anticipation of future events, to dif- 
fiise a more than ordinary gloom. Over- 
bury was the only one who seemed in- 
MDSible to thi« deling. He did not 
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speak ; but he drained cup after cup of 
wine, as if he were drinking himself up 
to some required pitch of e3ccitement. 
Occasionally he directed his looks to- 
wards Fitz-Maurice ; but if, by chance, 
their eyes met, be withdrew his with 
marked perturbation ; his cheeks became 
flushed, and he eagerly sought to hide his 
confusion, by renewing his potations. 

** They had remained thus for nearly 
an hour, when a thundering knock was 
heard at the door, which resounded in 
doubling echoes through the lofty aisles. 
They all started round, and Overbury 
sprung upon his feet. Fitz-Maurice was 
motionless. Before any one could speak 
the knock was repeated, but much louder. 
They all rose exeept Fitz-Maurice, who 
betrayed, neither by look nor gesturci the 
slightest participation in their amszement. 
A third time the knock was heard, and 
the solid foundations of the Abbey shook 
beneath their feet. E^ery eye was turn- 
ed towards Fitz-Maurice, who still sat 
motionless and silent. 

** * What may this mean ?* exclaimed 
De Clare. 

'< The doors opened, and Mephosto 
entered. They could not at first distin- 
guish him through the deep gloom of the 
further extremity, but they heard the pat- 
ting of his broad feet along the stone 
pavement. At length his form became 
visible, as he moved to where Fitz-Mau- 
rice was seated. When he was within a 
yard or two of him, he fell upon his face 
and grovelled along the ground like a 
whipped spaniel. 

<* * Am I obeyed ?' said Fitz-Maurice. 

'* < It is done,' replied Mephosto. 

** * Enough,' answered Fitz-Maurice. 
' Be watchful as the lynx. Hence !' 

« The dwarf retired, for some paces, 
in the same prostrate attitude, and then 
raising himself upon his feet, be crawled 
slowly out of the Abbey. 

*< They beheld this scene with dumb 
surprise ; and when they heard the doors 
close, resumed their seats in silence. 

« * It has not been always thus,* said 
Fitz-Maurice, addressing Lacy; * and 
would not be so now, but for thee and 
thine.' 

** < I do not understand you,' replied 
Lacy. 

•« « When the grey dawn first streaks 
the eastern clouds,' answered Fitz-Mau- 
rice, * th^ benighted traveller rejoices, 
but he sees not the landscape that lies 
before him. By imperceptible degrees, 
its fresh and dewy loveliness grows into 
form and beauty; anon, the gorgeous 
•un, in rising glory, flings his golden 
Nmds upon the earth, and hill and vaU 

^ the woodland and the verdant plahiy 
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the deep river and the gushing mountain 
stream, are all revealed. Then steps he 
cheerily onward, and straight forgets the 
o'erpast perils of the dark night. Even 
so, I say, hath it been with each of ye. 
But your dawn is at hand ; your hour of 
sunrise approaches, when you shall no 
longer ask, whither is it we go ?' 

" * There is not, I believe, a flinching 
spirit among us,* (aid De Clare ; ' for 
when last we renewed our compact with 
you, it was with the resolved hearts of 
men self- devoted to the worst.* 

" ' But still with such distrust of one 
another,' added Overbury, < that, like a 
band of rogues, engaged to rob or mur- 
der, you must be sworn to bang together. 
Now I ' 

'* * Prefer to hang alone,* added Mor- 
timer ; ' and I protest I not only com- 
mend thy choice, but languish for the 
performance of it.* 

*• * And when I do,* vociferated Over- 
bury, * it will be in a fit of the spleen, to 
think that thou canst be hanged only 
once, an the rope break not.* 

** * Which it will not do when thou art 
hanged, my master of the Scorpion,' re- 
torted Mortimer ; * for the devil will have 
the twisting of thy rope, and 'tis his 
pride to have his own children well hung.' 

" ' Why, there again you would mock 
me,* exclaimed Overbury, valiant with 
wine. * Matter rf the Scor^on ! What can 
you say or— 

'* * I ?* interrupted Fitz-Maurice, fixing 
his eyes upon him ; < but that your ves- 
sel, on your homeward voyage, struck 
upon the Goodwin Sands, and all the 
crew perished. The ship went down. 
You buffetted the waves, a golden trea- 
sure girded round your waist, and gained 
the beach. A good old man, with warm 
and generous cordials, brought you back 
to life, led you to his lonely habitation, 
gave you shelter, food, and clothing, which 
you requited from the store you had sa- 
ved, and left him.' 

« ' I did,' said Overbury, < and he was 
thankful.' 

*< < As thou wast,' added Fitz-Maurice, 
' when you found that you alone were 
saved!* 

" * I — I,— grieved— >bitterly,' stammer- 
ed forth Overbury, utterly confounded by 
what he had heard. 

" * Peace !* exclaimed Fitz-Maurice, in 
a tone of stem command. < I promised 
you, erewhile, further satislaction. You 
shall have it. Behold!' 

<* Overbury sat like one spell-bound. 
Except that his eyes moved, and his broad 
chest heaved with a quick and labouring 
respiration, he seemed a statue, so fixed 
was his attitude^ so bloodless his cheeks. 
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80 marble his look. There was a visible 
consternation, too, on the countenances 
of all save Fitz^Maurice, whose features 
underwent not the slightest change. 

** While thus wrapped in suspense as 
to what would ensue, Fitz- Maurice took 
from his neck a gold chain, to which was 
appended a Jeru^em cross, and kissing 
it thrice, he exclaimed each time, * Ap- 
pear T 

** At the third command they heard a 
noise like that of a swift stream running 
over a loose pebbly bed ; and then they 
saw a steaming vapour slowly ascend from 
the ground, which, as it grew in bulk, 
spread from wall to wall, filling the whole 
space of the Abbey, except where they 
sat. It gradually assumed the appearance 
of the green ocean ; the waves gently un- 
dulated ; and upon their scarcely rippled 
surface fell a soft pale light, like the 
moonbeams. Presently, the perfect image 
of a ship becalmed, its sails idly flapping 
in the wind as it died away, swelled into 
shape. 

** ' Now pause ; and, anon, follow my 
words !* exclaimed Fitz-Maurice. 

'* The wondrous scene remained. It 
was so marvellously the counterpart of 
reality, that they almost fancied they felt 
the freshness of the ocean breeze play 
upon their cheeks. 

" * Such was the night, its serene beau- 
ty such,' said Fitz- Maurice, < when, some 
six years since, a vessel like the one you 
see, lay becalmed on the silver-seeming 
waves that wash Sicilia*8 shore. How 
unlike the peaceful scene without, was 
the foul act of lust and blood that passed 
within ! A man, whose past deeds were 
written in the blackest page of human 
crime— whose already perjured soul was 
stained with guilt beyond the wrath of 
Heaven to forgive; who had rifled the 
poor— slain the innocent — beggared the 
friend who trusted him — ^plundered the 
rich^violated the sanctuary--«nd cut the 
throat of the priest on his own altar- 
plucked buried jewels from the dead, and 
ripped the matron's womb in bloody scoff, 
to teach a pirate's midwifery,— this man, 
so steeped in villainy as I have charac 
tered him, was master of tlie ship. As 
if he had medicated solely how he might 
do a deed to outdo the dark catalogue of 
those he had committed, his devilish spi. 
rit engendered one so monstrous, that in 
all hell there groans no soul doomed to 
its penal fires for such another ! E'en as 
a noble sire may see himself dishonoured 
in his sons, so a degenerate one shall give 
goodly fruit, which smacks not of the 
rank soil that produced it. Look at that 
form of innocence and beauty, and won- 
der, as ye may, how from a source so foul 



and loathsome, a creature thus rare and 
perfect could have sprung. She was his 
daughter.' 

" At this moment, the bright shadow 
of a female started into life, as it were, 
upon the deck of the phantom vessel. 
She appeared in the act of offering up her 
evening orisons, and her parted lips seem- 
ed to move, while a saint-like expression 
dwelt upon her young but pensive fea- 
.tures. Her limbs were moulded in the 
finest proportions, and an air of graceful 
modesty clothed her with bewitching love- 
liness. A loud groan burst from Over- 
bury as this vision gradually melted away. 

*' * The fair Gondoune,' continued 
Fitz-Maurice, ' perished that night I The 
ravening monster of the deep stole upon 
her slumbers, and the shrieking virgin 
found herself in the hot grasp of a ra^ 
visher. Wild prayers and screaming curses 
fall from her lips— -supplicating tears gush 
from her eyes — with frenzied strength 
she struggles— with piteous accents she 
implores— and then, in choking agony, 
calls upon her father! Happy had she 
died that moment in blessed ignorance ! 
Alas ! she lived to know the caitiff. It 
WAS HER FATUEB ! Ycs,- the spoilcT was 
betrayed, though shrouded in darkness. 
Despair and horror seized him ; and he 
who shrunk not from the damned com- 
mission of his unhallowed crime, now 
stood oghast at the thought of one wi- 
thering glance from the maniac eyes of 
his violated daughter. She was mad '—her 
delirious screams of Father! father! sear- 
ed his brain, and rang his soul's knell of 
everlasting perdition ! This demon- lecher, 
who could have lived and smiled agaui, 
self-pardoned in his own pernicious hearty 
if his own heart were all that quailed him, 
could nol live to brave an outraged world. 
What, then ? Did he smite himself, and 
so appease the justice of this world, and 
invoke eternal judgment in the next ? Be- 
hold how, for a time, his recreant nature 
absolved itself from both.' 

" When Fitz-Maurice uttered these 
words, the phantasm upon which they 
gazed underwent a horrible change. What 
had, hitherto, appeared the calm green 
wave of the ocean, now heaved and roll- 
ed, a sea of blood ; and on its troubled 
surface seemed to lie the form of Gok- 
DOLINE^ ghastly and distorted— her flow- 
ing auburn hair dishevelled; her gar- 
ments rent— and her fair bosom gashed 
with deep wounds, which looked as though 
they btill bled. The scene grew dark— 
the vessel blackened in the gloom— and 
a dismal cry swept along the waters, as 
the figure of Gokdoune slowly sunk be- 
neath them, deepening, in its descent, 
their crimson hue. The next momenti the 
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darkness gradually dittppeared ; the waves 
rippled, as if a rising breese began to carl 
their foaming tops ; they broke, in dancing 
surges, against tiie side of the rtiip, whose 
lately pendent sails now filled with the 
wind; the brightness of the sun, sttc* 
eeeded to what had been the likeness of 
the soft, pale moonlight ; and the tossing 
waves played in his beams^ like a floor of 
sparkling emeralds. The ship moved. It 
wore round. And as its stem seemed to 
heave in sight, * l^E Scohpioh, WiLFftm 
OvERBUEY, Master,* appeared, painted 
hi large white letters upon a black ground! 

« Overfmry had hithettO sat sflent— 
gazing, like the rest, upon the necroman- 
tic illusion ; but, unlike the rest, a prey to 
tortures, which no language may describe. 
His swart and disfigured face was badied 
with perspbation, which ran flrom him in 
Streams; his teeth gnashed; his eyes were 
starting froro^tfaeir sockets ; his breathing 
was short and convulsive; and as the 
varying torments of his awakened con- 
science started into visible eidstence upon 
his agitated fhime and features,— now 
shrinking within himself—now grinning, 
ss if in more than human scorn of diat 
abhorrence which he felt was khiMng 
round him— then grasping the table with 
a sort of frantic clutching of his half- 
clenched hands— he exhibited an appal- 
ling image of a guilty wretch, whose long 
life of dark and desperate crime was 
suddenly unveiled, and pUced in terrible 
array before him. 

"When, however, the vision had thus 
awfully pronounced, * Thou art the 
MAN !* he could no longer command his 
maddened feelings, but, starting up and 
drawing his sword, he rushed towards 
Fitz-Maurice like a chafed tiger, roaring 
out, * Fiend ! devil !— have at thy throat, 
heli-dog, an thou canst be strangled !* 

«* He staggered — reeled— fell— rolled 
for a moment on the ground In contor- 
tions of the most violent agony— raised 
himself on his knees— gazed wildly round 
—saw the spectre of his murdered daugh- 
ter, rising from the bosom of the once 
more beoilmed sea, apparelled in glory, 
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like an tagel.and aieeniing to the doadat 
then> with horrid imprecations, whieh 
bant from him in loud yeUt, lUfaer than 
in human accentSi fell back and lay aso^ 
tionless. 

** At thai moment, the nene M m^ 
tehantnent vanished! HoiHinguidlamk^ 
Ing were heard without; th« doors iew 
open; Mephosto ente red ' h e erawle4 
towards the body of Overbury, seiMd It 
by the throat, and With the tane ease 
that he Would have thrown his mmitte 
round him, flung it over his shoidief, 
and carrfed It out of the Abbey.** 

We shall ni«ke no more extracts 
from this very aingiUar bodu Some- 
time hence, wlieii it may be 0«pi»o- 
aed to have been pretty oeiierally m* 
colated, weahall probamy be tempted 
to recur to it in a more critieal rtm ; 
at preseftit, we oonld neither analyse 
the incidents of the fUile, nor enter 
minntdy into the discoMion of any 
one character introduced, withont 
letting out the nature of die plot— 
which would be unjust equally to him 
tiiat hm written, and to the many that 
are about to read. The only remailc 
which we find it altogether impossible 
to suppress, concerns some f^erws in 
the first volume. Mr Mudford may 
depend upon it, they are entirdy un- 
worthy of the manly and vigorous 
prose before, between, and behind 
them. Let them be erased without 
mercy firom the next edition. That the 
same man wrote both the prose and 
the verse, we cannot believe. Surely 
the author of the Nights of St Albans 
can never have had any oonnexion, 
in his own person, with the Cockney 
School! 

This writer would increase the ef- 
fect of his horrors, generally, by 
sh^tening their details ; but these 
rhymes are an abomination, with 
which he must go to work, root and 
bran<^. 
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" In Mf Wins lie woald ▼o ta ntwr an hnfttetlon oftonMbody, coMiaHy of Indedon. Hit imilttiM 
wMToca]{ ImadepiH«nskm»CotheonrtoTtetlparts; and beCweoiuf, wetwMted^thatwenu^ 
thetntire phenomenon.'*— Lbioh Hunt^ Btbok. 

In notes, with many a winding boat 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning $ 
The meldng voice through mases runnings 
Untwisting all the chains ttat tie 
The hidden soul of harmony,'* 

80 illustrated as in the last line of 
Gay'i ** Black-eyed Suflan/'— 

<^ Adieu I ^e «ried^ and waved her Ifly 
hand,'* 

as sang by Indedon in his prime. 

'Tis strange! here was *^ a voiot 
that haUi failed," and little or nothing 
said of it — '* Died at Worcester, on 
^— , the celebrated vocalist, Charles 
Indedon," without further comment, 
was all that most of the periodicals 
said at his decease. I recollect no« 
thing Worthy of him being put forth, 
no essay upon his voice and style^and 
why ? because poor Charles Indedon 
had ceased to be the fashion ! 

The time is somewhat advanced, 
but the quotation at the head of this 
article has brought to my mind what 
ought to have been done by abler 
hands ; and I will endeavour to point 
out what we possessed in this singer, 
and what we have lost by his death. 

And how am I qualified for the task? 
With respect to tne knowledge of the 
science of music I cannot boast — ^but 
Rousseau says—'' Disoit autrefois un 
sage, c'est au poete k faire de la poesie, 
et au musiden k faire de la musique ; 
mais il n'appartient qu'au philosophe 
de bien parler de Tune et ae I'autre." 
And there are hearts, such as inspired 
the poet when he wrote — 

«' Withdraw youTKlf 
Unto this neighbouring grore ; there shall 

you see 
How tlie sweet treble of the chirping birds, 
And the sweet stirrins of the moved leaves. 
Running delightful descant to the sound 
Of the base murmuring of the bubbling 

brook, 
Beeomes a concert of good instruments^ 
While twenty babbling echoes round abM^ 
Out of the stony concave of their mouths. 
Restore the vanlshM musie of each dose^ 
And fill your ears full with redoubled plea- 
sure — " 

sttdi as wwBMd Spenser when he wrote 



" Of Indedon } poot Charles Inde- 
don !" said I, turmng to his portrait 
in the '' Storm," hanging in goodly 
feUowshi^ with a few of Uie idols of 
my theatrical days, Siddons, Kemble, 
Bannister, Mrs Jordan, and 6. Cook, in 
my little book-room — " Poor Chades 
Indedon ! Hie mighty in genius, the 
high in birth, die conceited in talent, 
have not forgotten thee, then — and vnll 
even condescend to imitate thee, to 
imitate thee who wast inimitable I" I 
arose and walked about my little sanc- 
tum in meditative mood. The days 
of old came o'er me — the benefit nights 
—the play-biUs, with the " Storm," 
"Black-eyed Susan," &c. in the largest 
type, as forming the most attractive 
morceaux in the bill of itxe^ Then 
followed the squeese in June I through 
dut horrid passage in the old Covent- 
Garden Theatre!— then the well-earn- 
ed climax — Indedon in blue jacket, 
white trousers, red waistcoat, smart 
hat and cane — the representative of 
Britain's best defendm, in h<rfiday 
garh-^unaccompanied by orchestra or 
instruments, depending upon nought 
but " the human vdoe divine," after 
his usual walk before the li^ts, and 
repeatedly licking his lips, (as if he 
thought that the sweet sounds whidi 
were accustomed to fiow firom them 
must leave honey behind,} — rolling 
forth with that vast volume of voice, 
at once astonishing and ddiehtful — 
^' All in the downs the fleet lay 
moored ;" and then followed the strain 
of love, manlv love and constancy, in 
the beautiful language of Gay, and in 
tones so rich, so clear, so sweet ! every 
faculty was absorbed in the sense <» 
hearing ! the hair seemed to rise, the 
flesh to stir ! the silence of the au- 
dience was holy — ^they durst not, they 
could not, even implaud that which so 
enchanted them, tor fear of losing a 
note— I really think I could have 
struck any one who could have shout- 
ed a " bravo I"— Never were Milton*s 
lines, 

«< Soft Lydian airs 
Mariied to Immortal verse, 
goch M the meeting soul may pierce 



• " Lingua," Dodslcy's Old PUys. 
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his " Bowre of Blesse;" Tasso his 
" Gardens of Arinida ;" Collins his 
" Melancholy," who 
* Poui'd through the mellow horn her pen- 
sive soul' — 

snch hearte, I say, and such as have 
drank with unsatiated thirst at the 
fountains of these " roasters of ihe 
lay," are better qualified to speak up- 
on a Question of the " concord of sweet 
sounds" than all the merely scientific 
musicians, whether professors or ama- 
teurs, in the world. 

" Of melody aye held in thrall," 
I profess myself an admirer of that 
English music which preceded the ap- 
pearance of Mr Braham— the music of 
Arne, Jackson, Carter, Storace, Lin- 
ley, Shield, Davy, even of Dibdin, and 
of those fine airs, (the names of whose 
composers are now little better than 
traditional,)which glow in the Beg- 
gar's Opera. And of this music there 
never was heard a singer equal to 
Incledon, and perhaps never will. The 
pathos, the richness, the roundness, 
the satisfying fulness to the ear, which 
characterise these composers, can ne- 
ver be mastered by the merely scientific 
singer ; they composed for the voice, 
and without that organ in its most 
perfect state, complete justice can ne- 
ver be done to their strains. 

I before said these masters flourish- 
ed previous to the debut of Mr Braham ; 
for it is in a great measure owing to 
that gentleman, and the false taste he 
introduced and has kept alive, that 
they are now so seldom heard in our 
theatres, concerts, or drawing-rooms. 
We have lost the notes of melody and 
feeling, and what have we in their 
stead f The glitter and plagiarism of 
Rossini, the ponderous science of We- 
ber, and the absolute trash of all our 
English composers. The last men- 
tioned gentlemen certainly come into 
court ** in forma pauperis," — satisfied 
with the merit of arrangers, harmo- 
nizers, &c., and are found to confess, 
when detection is probable, that the 
very soul of their pieces — the melody* 
—is taken from such an Italian, such 
a Sicilian, Greek, nay even Russian 
air. 

I think I can, in some d^ree, ac- 
count for the fashion these composers 
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have gained, and why, I fear, they are 
likelv to maintain it. It is that the 
puhlie have become too musical. Every 
female, from the highest to the low- 
est, whose parentscan purchase a piano- 
forte, and pay a master, must learn 
music; the number of teachers and 
pupils are multiplied without end; 
and out of either class how many are 
there qualified by nature as singers ? 
Not two in fifty. What follows? 
By labour and attention science may 
be acquired, although voice cannot. 
The voiceless teacher may instruct his 
voiceless pupil in the foppery of an 
art, the spirit of which is unattainable 
by either ; pieces merely scientific are 
placed by him on her piano— are per- 
formed to the credit of both, with vast 
execution, as far as respects the science 
and the harmony — ^but as for the sing- 
ing, as singing ought to be, 'tis 
" Worse than the howling of Irish wolves 
against the moon.*' 

Well— Jf m, from the expense and 
pains bestowed upon her, must, of 
course, be the musical oracle of the 
family ; the- father must forego his 
favourite old songs, written by *• honest 
Harry Carey," (as Ritson insists on his 
being called) ; the mother is laughed 
to scorn if she mentions '* Auld Robin 
Gray," " Mary's Dream," " Oh, Nan- 
ny, wilt thou gang wi' me ?"^r such 
obsolete stufi^; — and even the brothers, 
who might stickle a little for Moore's 
melodies, 
•' With tlioughts that breathe and words 

that burn," 
are silenced with, " Pooh ! any body 
can sing them." 

Thus is the family taste made up ; 
and this extends to the patronage of 
singers in the style alone deemed cor- 
rect, as it is the quantity of public pa- 
tronage which must influence the ma- 
nager of either theatre or concert in 
the persons he engages. And thus 
has the great extension of musical 
taste been injurious to music 

But, to return to our old favourite. 
All who remember him must likewise 
remember his powers of attraction ere 
this blight of fashion had come over 
us. Witness his various benefits, and 
above all, that at the Opera House, 
producing, it ia said, L.1500. Such 



* « Melody ia the essence of music,*' said Mosart to Michael Kelly ; ** I compara 
% good melodist to ajine raccTf and counter-points to ha^ post^ufnes." 
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marks of pabHc fay(mr> added to the 
constant request of company, both 

Eublic and priYate, and to a man who, 
ke Incledon, laved his art, were sure 
to be productive of vanity — vanity, 
the besetting sin of all great men, from 
Alexander on his Persian throne, to 
Mr Kean enthroned in the Coal Hole. 
— Hiseducationhadbeenlimited. The 
songs chiefly in vogue at the early part 
of the late war were nautical, which 
led him to a bold, free style; these 
were his faults — vanity, want of cul- 
tivation, and a freedom of manner ap- 
proaching to excess. But he had a 
qualification as a singer which threw 
all these into shade. The " Spectator," 
I believe, somewhere says it is neces- 
sary for a good dancer to have a good 
unaerstanding; but I think it is much 
more necessary for a good singer to 
have a good and feeling heart ; and 
whether singing or acting his part in 
the drama of life, with family, mends, 
or brother (not forgetting sister) per- 
formers, Charles Incledon had as warm 
a heart as ever beat. 

I cannot completely effect my pur- 
pose of reminding the public of what 
they have lost in this fine singer, with- 
out recurrence to the songs in which 
he earned his fame. ''^ Pleasant is the 
recollection of joys that are passed," 
says Ossian ; and what a delightfhl 
storehouse of melody is opened by the 
remembrance of these songs ! At the 
head of the list, in unapproachable 
beauty, stand his <' Black-eyed Susan," 
" Storm," " Old Towler," and " Lads 
of the Village;" songs which few 
voices can attempt, and none dare 
hope to equal him in. Then, as ope- 
ras, we had first his Macheath, a part 
in which, notwithstanding what has 
been said of his slovenly acting, I 
think him unequalled. His was the 
voice to burst forth in the rich melo- 
dies of that equivocal piece—Ac was 
the gentleman who, if ruined by ex- 
cess, could become the highwayman^^ 
his was the dashing, manly style to 
ensnare either a Polly or a Lucy. Poor 
Macheath is now emasculated, be- 
cause no man has voice to sing his 
songs. I have heard Mr Young has 
played the part, and '^ report speaks 
goldenly" of his singing, and I deeply 
regret not having heard him. I under- 



stand he sings Moore's melodies better 
than any body ; and think it likely, from 
the few *' snatches" I have heard him 
give. By the bye, excepting the hur- 
ried, thick utterance of Incledon when 
. speaking, there is a great resemblance, 
as far as regards voice, between that 
singer and Mr Young. 

As a Shakspearean, I must class 
next his two sweet songs in " As You 
Like it." His was the pipe to be list- 
ened to amongst the warblers of " Ar- 
denne," in Dr Arne's delicious "Blow ! 
blow ! thou Winter's wind," and 
** Under the green- wood tree." "Oh!" 
as Jaques says, " I can suck melan- 
choly from tne recollection of these 
songs as a weasel sucks eggs." Then 
follow Jackson of Exeter s " Lord of 
the Manor," and Dibdin's " Quaker" 
and " Waterman ;" pieces after Inde« 
don's own heart ; all free, rich, dear 
melody, without glitter. 

But of all the composers of his own 
day, Shidd was* his favourite; and 
justly. He furnished him with most 
of his popular songs. The singer was 
the peculiar organ of the composer— 
his " Thorn," his " Mouth which a 
Smile," " Tom Moody," " Heaving 
the Lead," and many, many others, 
seem to have faded away with the 
voice of the melodist. 

But I find, were I to run throi^h, 
as I proposed, all the songs peculiar 
to my hero, I should, most likely, tire 
my reader. The ddighl with which I 
d well upon them is a spedes of egotism ; 
I will therefore only name a few more, 
and " leave him alone with his glory." 
—"Sally in our Alley," the song Addi- 
son was so fond of; what an aseocia* 
tioni " Post Captain," " Brown Jug." 
In his decline, even " His father he 
lost," and " On Lethe's banks," in 
Artaxerxes ; — ^hear the singers of the 
present day sing these songs ! " Bay 
of Biscay,'* " When Vulcan forged,*' 
the second of "All'swell," "Bet, sweet 
blossom," " Will Watch," " Last 
Whistle,*' &a &c Alas ! alas ! and 
all this is over ! He has piped his last 
whistle, and poor Charles " sleeps in 
peace with the dead !" 

In concluding, I cannot but observe, 
that no singer has so completely iden- 
tified himself with particular songs. 
Those in which he most excdled, he 



* Let the lover of melody look over the list of works published, in the obituary of 
that beautiful composer ! ! ! 
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eyed Susim." Mv mind is fUled^I 
have Kemble's noble patrician perfect 
before me; I have Gay's ballad in 
Incledon's notes as fuuv in ^' my 
mind*s «tfr/' and I would not bave 
tbem dirolaced. 

W.R. 



stamped as his OWfi*- no one can touch 
them ^ while his memory be ^een." 
When the lace who faeud him has 
fielded away, some^one may attempt 
them ; bnt / should as soon think of 
going to see Mr Kean play Coriola« 
nus, as to hear another smg ** Bla<^« 

Mr NoBTH, 
In the aboTe attempt at an Ardde, I had occasion to quote from the old 
University play of " Lingua/' from which, it strikes me, you might make an 
excellent artiem. As thus : some small account of University plays— a sketdi 
<]f the plan of ^is— the pleading of the Senses— ^some of its numerous beauUes^ 
and all put into shape. If you approve of the idea^ I will do it for you^ as I 
cannot more amusingly employ my leisure. 

Yours obediently^ 

W.R. 
London^ Aug. 23^ 1829. 
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^ When men tie most sure and arrogant, they are commoidy (be tnoat miitalcen." 

HVKB. 



I WAS one of a friendly part]; who, 
when the ApoUo was last fitting at 
Deptford, was hospitably entertained 
by the gun->room officers of that beau- 
iifril frisate. The party on board con- 
sisted of the three Lieutenants of the 
ship, the iunior Officer of Marines, the 
Master, the Surgeon, and the Purser ; 
and the visitors were one or two offi- 
cers from other ships, myself, and a 
Mr Bennett, an opulent merchant in 
the dty of London, whose character, 
like that of many of his brethren, was 
a mixture of shrewdness and simpH- 
city— shrewd and inquisitive, and even 
wise, in every thing touching his pe- 
cuniary interests and speculations, 
(though he was liberal enough in ex- 
pending that which he laboived heart 
and soul to acquire,) and ludicrously 
simple and contented in all matters 
connected with taste and intellect, or 
with any information, which, to use 
the language of the Exchange, might 
be deemed unprolBtable. He was ne- 
vertheless much given to making a 
display of what he conceived to be his 
taste and his diversified knowledge: 
it was useless to refttte the al^nmi- 
ties which, good man, he was for ever 
uttering ; and in vain might you gen- 
tly point out his blunders in the hope 
that he would hold his tongue. No 
•och thing : whether he admitted your 



correction or not, (though the farmer 
rarely happened,) he would bc^ 

r'n with the same fluent self-com- 
encv to dogmatize on subjects 
of whicn he was profoundly ignorant. 
—-He would, for example, lecture a 
musician on his art, although he knew 
not the diffisrence between the treble 
and bass ; and he would fairiy gravel 
a chemist by giving laws to diat science, 
which laws might, perhaps, have been 
ingenious, had he not used the terms 
of botany or concholMy (for he was 
not particular) in expumation of the 
experiments of the frimace. He was, 
however, right in one or two things. 
He thought, and he said so, wherever 
he went, " that in spite of Cobbett's de- 
nial, Shakspeare was really a great dra- 
matic poet, and that trial bv jury was 
the birth-right of Britons.' He was 
of opinion, moreover, that the longi- 
tude was difficult to hit on, accordmg 
to the old epigram of Swift, which he 
did not fril to repeat when no ladies 
were present ; and he never scrupled 
to aver that Captain Parry had, upon 
the whole, failed in arriving at the 
North Pole. Upon the strength of 
these his peculiar opinions, he thought 
himself qualified to dispute with any 
body i^pon any tbin^ If, however, 
he had one predilection stronger than 
another, it was for nauticals ; he had 
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made ttv^nl trips in a tteam^bott m 
far «• the Nore ; frequendy " cttigbt 
crabs" in a *' Ftmny^" and ynM al* 
ways oalkd on at the «— — in thedty^ 
to sing tbe «' Bay of Biscay O:" 
he thought oar natnral sal^aguard was 
our ''wooden walls," and he ooold 
join with strong IniM in tha.ehoms 
of Role Britannia.^ Thus perfect* 
ed in naral infemiation, he was con* 
sideted by his dtie fHends as an in-^ 
disputable <»ade in natal matters^ and 
he did not see why his authority should 
be questioned by any one dse. 

The Master, who has been enume^ 
rated above, was a hard*headed, sen* 
iible, but uncultivated, North*cous* 
Irt seaman-^'* a regular rough knot" 
The Lta&tenants were average spect«i 
mens of inteBigent naval officers ; and 
^hte Surgeon, lOce die majority of his 
professional brediren of all clanes, was 
a mu of vigorous mind, and of Ya» 
rious inteUectual acquirements. In« 
deed there are few persons of more 
perfect mental culture than medical 
men, wfafdi is not to be wondered at 
when it is considered that their pro* 
feniomd knowled^ depends so much 
on minute analysis, and that conse* 
quendy diey contract a habit of en* 
quiry, and tAe nothing lor granted 
without demonstradon. 

Mr Bennett and myself had been 
faivited on board the Apo^ by the 
merchant's rdadve, Runell, die se« 
«md Lieutenant, and as die ftme of 
Bennett's vocal exploits had readied 
even as far as Deptfbrd, he was a^ed 
after dinner to favour die company 
with a song. This was precisely what 
the merchant wished ; he was ^light^ 
ed widi die comj^ment oaid to his 
▼oice» and thought he Could do no less 
then requite die civility of his hosts by 
silking them a sea-song, whidi he 
had been often told he gave with all 
the spirit of a tar. He accordingly 
ckared his pipes, assumed a Uuff look^ 
ptotruded his lips, after the manner, 
as he thought, of seamen, and diant- 
ed a wdl-known ballad, the condo- 
non of which vras marked by die usual 
applause, Indiserimmatdy and d^« 
tably m anife st e d on sudi occasions. 

'' Bravo i" exclaimed an officer, who 
was hinseitf a guest, but who seemed 
to think the nraise btttowed on Ben- 
nett requirea some qualification— 
'' Bravo I as far as the singer's con- 
cerned—but as for the wHter, he is, 
I must say, a sad blunderer." 



^ Profanation, by the Sacred Kine 1 
aa my IHend the Lord Mayor's chap* 
lain says," ejaculated the merchant. 

** No, rir," returned the officer; 
'' nor yet by die Deep Nine — which, by 
the bye, diough set to a beaudfid air, 
is another blmidering ballad— Pardon 
tty freedom, sir ; we sailors are per- 
haps too apt to say what we think." 

^* Sir," said Bennett, assuming an 
e a rne st ness of manner^-" Sir, I'm par* 
Busded that nothing but forgetfulnem, 
as to the name of toe bard you abuse, 
eould induce you to undervalue his 
immortal muse. MyfHend, theChap- 
lain, thinks higfalyof his worics.— Pray, 
6^ you know the audior of the ba!U 
lad?" 

" NotL" 

*' I suspected as much." 

" But I know this," rg'omed die 
officer, ** that were he even Moore 
himself, I should pronounce him to be, 
as fa^ as our profession is concerned, 
a decided hibber." 

''Moore, my dear sir! the muse of 
Moore is as opposite as day is to night 
—die very figures— nay his num* 

" Numbers ?" interrupted Russdl, 
'^ if he deal in the fiftieth part of the 
figures of old John Hamilton, he'd 
pusde a few of his readers — What say 
ffdu, Soundings?" added the mer* 
chant's relative, addressing the Mas- 
ter, in the antidpation of a blunt and 
hum orou s reply* 

•• Why, if you ask me what / think 
o' the matter," replied the Master, in 
his broad nordi-country accent, ** I 
diould say that your rhymesters woidd 
find it no easy work to tak the tho« 
rough roots oot o' some of old John's 
log-sines and seecants." 

*'Come, George," said Bennett, per- 
ceiving his cousm's drift, " equivoque 
is a poor substitute for argument, aa 
my clerical friend at tbe Mansion* 
House says— a new mode of blinking 
the question. But I suspect, that like 
TOUr friend opposite, you are yourself 
Ignorant of the bard who gave birth to - 
me song." 

^ I am so far ignorant," said Rus« 
sdl, ^ dut I know not whether he be 
bard or beggar; though I believe both, 
ever dnoe Adam was an oakum-boy in 
Chatham dock-yard, have been con- 
sidered synonymous. Bv^lkwmtkie, 
that the man, who, in the shape of a 
lea^song, lAiould string together such 
a tissue of trash, doBerves—Come, 
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Madter> you shall apportion his pu- 
nishment/' added the jocular Russell, 
who never let slip an op^rtunity to 
draw his blunt messmate into dellate. 

" Mind ye," said Soundings, ** I 
only speak as a sea-farin man ; but. if 
I'm caaled upon to pass that sintinoe 
which might be duly expeckted to 
come Arom a joostly indignant seaman 
—I should condemn the writer — first 
of al to be tarred and feithered — then 
dooked alangside— then, all drooping 
and dreeping,drooroed round the neet, 
as a warning to al screebling loobers 
hoo they dabble oot o' their deepth." 

The gravity of the Master's manner, 
added to his uncouth enunciation, in 
passing, as he termed it, sentence upon 
the poet, protracted not a little the 
laugh. 

*' Well," said fiennett, upon the 
return of silence — *' well, I must say, 
I could not have supposed it possible 
that professional prejudice — pardon 
the phrase— could ne carried so far 1 
Is it to be believed that on board of a 
British man-of-war, nay, the very ship 
that bears the sacred name of Apollo^ 
is it, I repeat, to be credited, tnat the 
sailor's boasted bard — the Sbakspeare 
of the Sea — the justly denominated and 
universally acknowledged Laureat of 
the Deep— in a word, that the great 
and immortal Dibdin should be thus 
denounced a blunderer and scribbling 
lubber?" 

*' He is little else," said Russell, 
coolly adjusting the collar of his shirt; 
" nor is blundering his onlv sin." 

The Doctor, who presided at the 
table, and who seldom took part in 
discussion, unless something could be 
said to the purpose, thus politely ad- 
dressed his f uest — " I partly concede 
to your position, Mr Bennett, that pro- 
fessional prejudice is too often carried 
to an unpardonable pitch. But in this 
instance, as in every other, when the 
present subject has been brought upon 
the tapis, I must do my messmates the 
justice to say, that in disputing the 
talents of the poet, they are totally un- 
influenced by any other motive than 
that of a desire to disabuse the unini- 
tiated landsman with respect to the 
erroneous estimation too generally 
formed of Dibdin as a nautical poet. 
As an ardent admirer of lyrical com- 
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positions, and indeed, though I myself 
say it, no mean amateur of music, I 
have ever considered the efiiisions of 
Dibdin fitter for the indiscriminate re- 
vels of the tavern, than for the cool 
examination of the literary student, or 
the professional enquirer. Indeed, from 
a desire to set the reputation of the 
lyrist on a proper basis, I once propo- 
sed the project to a competent friend 
—to analyze his labours — to separate 
the meritorious from the worthless— 
to shew of what his talents really con- 
sisted ; and to prove, that though he 
deserved regard in some things, he has 
for the most part been loved not wise- 
ly, but too well. In a country like 
this, where, for the last four hundred 
years, there has been manifested so 
much literary genius of the highest 
order, it is surely, Mr Bennett, not 
consistent that vague thoughts, clap- 
trap sentiments, confused metaphors, 
and unintelligible inventions of the 
vernacular tongue, should be profusely 
lauded—" 

" Noo, that's what I caal a reegular 
raker 1" ejaculated Soundings. 

'' Nor ought we," proceeded the 
Doctor, heedUss of the rough compli- 
ment of his blunt- minded messmate, 
*' in regard to our musical reputation 
to panegyrize several hundred tunes, 
because some few have deserved suc- 
cess; nor, as a maritime people, should 
we extol as sea* songs a hundred bal- 
lads* of which not more than four 
or five are free from nautical blunders 
of the most obvious kind." 

** It is possible/' said Bennett, " in 
thebard's anxiety to point a moral, and 
particularly awaken in our seamen that 
heroic devotedness, that patriotic des- 
peration, which none can deny has 
been so happily efiected through the 
m^ium of his muse, that Dibdin con- 
sidered a strict adherence to technical 
truth a matter of minor import. In- 
deed, to me it appears that his nauti- 
cal blunders are, as my divine friend 
would say, rain- drops in the vasty 
deep— spots unseen on the solar lu- 
minary unaided by microscopic power, 
compared with the incalculable service 
he has rendered to his grateful coun- 
try." 

There is no place, perhaps, where 
the " Landed Gentry^' of England, 



* Dibdin published 99 sea songs. 
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are more hospitably treated^ or where 
they can more freely indulge in con- 
Tersation^ than in the gun-room of an 
English frigate: but when extrava« 
gant assertion usurps the place of ra- 
tional argument, means are promptly 
devised to smother discussion ; and 
these were resorted to in the present 
case, even though our mercantile ora- 
tor had backed his opinions by the 
words and authority of his friend the 
Chaplain to the Lord Mayor. The 
Purser tried to turn the conversation 
—talked of a general promotion — an 
increase of pay— a change of admini- 
stration ; and though last, not least in 
professional interest, a change of uni- 
form.* The first Lieutenant, who is 
introduced to the reader as Ward, af- 
fected that his presence was required 
on deck — ^The third apprehended 
that a signal from the senior officer's 
ship, would compel him to answer it 
in person. The Master, less delicate 
in the matter, though " longer at sea 
to learn manners" than any of his 
messmates, openly declared, that *^ it 
was like trying to geet soondings in 
the goot o Gibraltar, to rcfason wi' 
men on things they knew noothing 
aboof ' 

The interposition of the President 
succeeded, however, in detaining those 
members of the mess, who, to use a 
parliamentary phrase, had evinced a 
desire to '' pair oflP." 

" I am sure," said the Doctor, con- 
cluding his appeal to the mess—'' I 
am sure, if Mr Bennett be not one of 
those strong-minded men who think 
it a vice to be convinced, he will rea- 
dily acquiesce in the proposition, (par- 
ticularly as all the works of Dibdin 
are at nand), to discuss the preten- 
sions, musical and lyrical, of that 
poet, and at least allow us to pro- 
duce proof in support of our remarks." 

" Bravo ! back Physic against Com- 
merce for a quarterly-bill !— Come, 
Steward," bawled the impatient Rus- 
sell—'' come, dear the decks, and 
let's turn to with a will, and overhaul 
Mr Dibdin from clue to earing." 

" Why, George, if my friend the 
parson were here, he'd call you an- 
other Longinus.— Upon my word, 
Mr President," said Bennett sarcastic 
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calljr, '* you- must resign the critic's 
chair to my cousin. Already, as my 
reverend friend would say, we recog- 
nise the language of criticism." 

" Here, Simon," retorted Russell, 
assuming an unwonted solemnity of 
tone, " here we recognise none of its 
venal servility — its contemptible cant 
—We know something of the subject 
we attempt to dissect ; and when, as 
in the present case, we do cut upon 
compulsion, why, we do it in the right 
place, and never miss our mark." 

" Weel, I moost say, Greorge," said 
Soundings slyly, " you always spoot 
beest, joost when you've got a wee 
drap in your ee." 

Less disposed to defend the disd- 
les of Zoilus, than discuss to the 
last the merits of the Lyrist, Bennett 
declared that it was his firm belief, 
and, said he, " I am fully persuaded 
that a large majority of the landed 
community are impressed with the 
same belief, that the songs of Dibdin 
have not only had the effect of con- 
tributing to the increase of our sea- 
men, but of actually indudng them to 
enlist into the service of their Sove- 
reign. 

The conclusion of this speech was 
received with a deafening shout, which 
shook the gun-room from its proprie- 
ty, and asttiled the ears of the leas 
merry Mids without * 

" Weel !" excLumed Soundings, 
as soon as the roar had subsided, ac- 
companying his remark with a thump 
on tne table from a fist which fell witn 
the force of a topmaul — " Weel, after 
that, you'll neext persuade us Neelson 
was feeler for an Alderman than an 
Admiral." 

But as yet the credulity of Bennett 
appeared unasaaUable, and as little 
likely to be shaken by rude banter as 
serious assertion ; — tne master pas- 
sion prevailing, he returned to the 
charge. 

" Possibly," said he, increasing his 
gravity of manner, " possibly. Mister 
^tffu<ffi^«"— Here the landsman was 
again assailed by a shout which might 
have abashed any other being, the 
" bumps" of whose " self-esteem" had 
been less developed. Af cer a pause, and 
a vacant stareatnis convulsed auditory. 



* It is a well-esteblished fact, that, to the present unpopular and vulgar-looking 
uniform, is to be attributed the comparatively small muster of naval officers at the 
last drawing-room««*iVinltfr'i JDeviL 
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9B if unooBBdoiift of the cause which 
had excited the laugh, he again pro« 
ceeded— " PoBsibly, Mister Sounds 
ings" — ^Again the roar was reiterated* 
and was again fdlowed hy hia vacuity 
of look. At length, assured hy thie 
Surseon that the laugh originated 
sdely in the ludicrous mistake undar 
which he lahoured in eonoeiving the 
nickname of '* Saundingf,'* to he the 
real name of the Maater, the merchant, 
unabashed, resumed—'^ Posaihly— ^ 
—a— Mister—Mister." 

" Coom, out wi' it— you needn't 
mince the matter wi' me— Caal me 
Master* at once, like a man." 

Here the Sur^n observed, thai W 
apprehended neither Mr Banntt^ nor 
any of the party presoit, would ever 
have the gratineatiQB of designating 
their north country friend by the ho- 
norary distineti<m of ^^ Master of 
Arts/' 

** I doo know that," returned the 
Newcastleman ; ^* I'll back these hands 
of mine," sprawling upon the taUe 
his delicate oigits, and which, spread 
together, fully occupied as much space 
as that of a large^siaed dish— '< I'll 
back that they shall pint a nail,— toorn 
a block,— hoop a cauc,-*caalk aseam, 
— beeld a boat,— cut oot a pair o' 
dook troosers, and moreorer, gore a 
deemity petticoat with yours, m your 
heed." 

'* Well, I don't dispute your me- 
chanical talents," said the merchant, 
gravely ; " but I was merely about to 
observe, that iMMsibly you were not 
aware of the fact, that the poet was 
^pensioned by Pitt— the Pilot that wea- 
thered the storm." 

" Then al I can say is, that the 
poeet, as you caal him, weathered the 
pilot," returned {foundings, losing 
round for admiration at his prompt 
rejoinder. 

Ward, who as yet had taken no 
part in the discussion, now thought it 
time to open his debating battery.— 
^' Taking into consideration," said he, 
'* the tons of ink which have been 
shed upon the interminable theme 
of impressment, it is singular that, 
amongst other sagacious propositions, 
it should never have occurred to the 
* abolitionists' to suggest the propriety 
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of bribing a better bard«Hma whose 
maritime muse might have manned 
the fleet ; and at once spared the navy 
theodium, and the nation the expense, 
attending on that unpopular mode of 
raising seamen for the service. In* 
stead of issuing presa-warrants, and 
seeking and soliciting in vain the civil 
authontiea to back those most unaivu 
liMsd inatiuments of political power, it 
would have been far more politic to 
have followed the example of Orpheus 
ofdd— -" 

<' The Orpheeuaold?'' inlenupled 
Soundinga; ** yon wwa never more 
OHt in yoor redi'ning— Why, hieea 
yt% she's a hran new freezate— and 
moreover a reegular fleeyer,'^ 

Recovering nrom the laugh which 
the Master's simplicity had excited, 
the First Lieutenant resumed. 

** Or to have acted in acoordanoe 
with thepoetie apophth^m, thatmuaic 
hath churms-*— ' 

'< To soothe the sav^e breast," cried 
Russell, snatching, as it were, the quo- 
tation fVom his messmate's mouth, and 
easting a libellous leer at the unso- 
phisticated Soundings, 

<' Nay," oontinued Ward> aaroasti- 
cally — ** Nay, at every port we should 
have eirenlated aeng»^-<)onvarted < ri- 
ver protections* into flowing chants 
—morose and mercilesa nresa^gangs 
into choral companies, and entrapped 
the * able-bodied' tar with the tenuer* 
hearted strain." 

Here Russell, imagining, from the 
drooping position which his cousin had 
assumea aurin^ the discharge of this 
ironical fire— his head hangingover his 
^mpty cofiee»cup— his fingers fiddling 
witn his spoon— that Bennett had 
abandoned his argument, exclaimed, 
in a condliatorv tone, *^ Come, Simon, 
there's no dishonour in defeat — the 
bravest ft/iust strike when beaten- 
Come, dowse your colours, and at once 
strike to sup^or force !" 

^* Strike!" exclaimed Bennett,*— 
'^ reason never strikes to ridicule— ntw 
is raillery resorted to, until people find 
their aigument no longer tenaUe. 
This is the opinion of my worthjr cle« 
rical friend, and I fully agree with it. 
Were I not maintaining a popular 
opinion," continued the landonan. 



* On board men-of-war, this o6k0r is so maeh in tht habit of being detionated ei- 
ther by the appellation of/« SoumHiig^** or *^ Master." that were it not his daily duty 
to affix his signature to the log-book, he really might forget his oira name. 
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more dispoted to piotnu^ the debate 
than cede a imgle point in dispute—^ 
<' or did I not think with nine*tentha 
of a thinking natio n " 

" Nine-tenths of your thinking na* 
tion,'' intermpted his cousin^ '' aie too 
indolent to think for themselTes — 
Mister Bull's propensi^ to ready- 
made opinions is not more notoriooa 
than his predilection for ready-made 
clothes." 

" Well, I must say, that the best 
plain coat I ever possnsed was a ready* 
made one^" observed the marine ca- 
fieer, rising from the table with a pro- 
found look of wisdom, it being the 
first time, save for edible purposes, he 
had opened his mouth since he had 
sat down to dinner. 

'* What !" exclaimed Ward, wsg- 
gisbly ; '* going, just as you are getting 
pleasant?' 

Bennett was too much absorbed in 
his subject to enjoy these and other 
jocular shots exchanged at table.— 
" Mine," said he, " are by no means 
rcady-inade opinions. They have been 
long matured, and nothing can con* 
vince me, that the ballads of the bard 
have not contributed much to our 
maritime glory." 

" I should like to know," said 
Soundings, casting at Bennett an in- 
credulous leer, " whether the ballads 
were launched before our battles were 
fought, or the battles fought after the 
ballads were built ; for to me it ap- 
pears, though, mind ye, not mooch of 
a lawyer at logic, that Mister Deebdin 
ismoreindeebted to us for the material 
on which to build his ballads, than we 
are to him for al he's geen us in re- 
turn." 

'^ Bravo, Soundings ! bravo, old bov 1 
When all trades fail, now that the 
ihoe-blacking fraternity have gone to 
the wall, you've notliing to do but 
to ship a wig and bear up for the 
Bar." 

" Talking o* beering-oop," cried the 
Matter, taking his cue Arom Russell's 
good-humoured banter; '' did you 
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ever yet know a thorough-breed sea- 
man beer-oop for the boonty } Answer 
me that, Mr Bennett," interrogated 
Soundings, again slapping his Hercu- 
lean hand upon the tabJe» and disturb- 
ing the economy of the crockery. 

" Two for one," muttered the ma- 
rine officer, who had already returned 
to the toble. 

'^ I see no reason to alter my opi- 
nion," said the incredulous landsman, 
adopting a brevity of reply peculiar to 
people in office. 

'* Why, one would suppose you'd a 
leeson from some of our affectionate 
freendSt'odd Soundings, chuckling at 
a joke altogether lost on the uninitia- 
ted landsman. 

** In matters of controversy, as my 
reverend ally would say, I neither know 
affectionate friends,' said Bennett, 
casting a significant glance at his re« 
lative, ** nor inveterate foes ; but I 
assert it with increased conviction, 
that to Dibdin's aninuting effusions 
is to be attributed that inflexible spirit 
of loyalty, of valour, of clemency, 
and of patriotism, that biases so in- 
tensely m the bosom of the British 
tar; and I am satisfied to the— what 
shall I say ? — to the indisputed supre- 
macy of his muse, Britain owes the 
creation of many a mariner, and the 
navy, however disagreeable the asser- 
tion may sound to prejudiced ears, the 
possession of many an able-bodied sea- 
man. When Alderman Atkins was 
Lord Mayor, my reverend friend, in 
returning thanks at a civic dinner, 
when his health was drunk, observed 
that '* 

" I'll stake my nrofessional reputa- 
tion," interrupted tae First Lieutenant, 
starting on his legs, the fire flashing 
from his animated eye— ^' a single iota 
of which I would not forfeit for all 
Mister Dibdin's ephemeral fame — that 
his songs have never been the means 
of contributing a single seaman to 
the country, much less of adding a 
thorough^bred tar to the service.* It 
is monstrous to suppose (to use the fa- 



* ** The navy,*' says Captain Griffiths, in his admirable pamphlet On the AboHtim 
if Jmirreumentt ^ is not the favourite service ; on the contrary, few seamen, compara- 
tively very few, volufUarilg enter % and of those who receive the bounty in war time, 
to the testimony of an officer, Vice- Admiral Sir Charles Penrose, (whose opinions 
must carry weight,) we (means Captain O.) beg leave to add that of our own, after 
forty- five years in the service, that,^ indeed can be called btmafide volunteers. They 
have either entered because they could not avoid the impress, been allowed to vo- 
lunteer after being impressed, or volunteered from merchant vessels to get rid of 
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miliar, thoogh forcible, phrase of the 



Matter) that men, who teldom or e? er 
have been indaced to bear up for the 
bounty — a boon by them ever consi- 
dered as a mere ww^— are beings so 
susceptible of sentiment, so alive to 
romance, as to permit their too long- 
rooted antipathies to the serrice to 
strike to a lubberly ballad." 

" It is very singular," said Bennett, 
sneeringly, ** that in the person of the 
very indifidual who has so incautiously 
denounced the bard to be a lyrical 
lubber, I now produce a living testi- 
mony in support of my assertions." 

" What, me, Simon?" interrogated 
RusselL 

" Yes, George ; ydur worthy father 
has more than once assured me, that 
your military ardour was roused- 
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* The Captain sa^, sir,' said I, 
addressing the Second Lieutenant, who 
had charge of the deck, and who had 
not the most fascinating manners in 
Uie world, — ' the Captain requests your 
attention to the conn, for that the lop* 
Iffie have nearly been taken aback.' — 
* The topii/U aback ! you young imp ! 
From whom did you learn that lub* 
berly phrase?'—^ The Captain said so,' 
I pertly replied. — ' The Captain said 
no such thing, sir ; and for two pins 
I'd cause him to introduce you to the 
gunner's daughter. I cannot conceive,' 
added he, increasing in anger, * where 
vou could have picked up such a lub- 
berly knownothin^; phrase/—' I saw 
it in print, air,' said I, thinking, like 
fools of a greater growth, that every 
thing committed to the press was gos- 



•'* Military aipdour !— d — n it, you pel, as if type were the test of truths 
had better mtUke me a militia-man at — * In print ! you positive puppy !' — 



once!' 

" Well, then, that your devotion to 
the navy— (all these little pointless 
interruptions are but weak inventions 
of the enemy)— may be solely attribu- 
table to your predilection for Dibdin's 
ballada when a boy." 

" Yes, and my predilection, aa you 
term it, for Mister Dibdin's doggrels, 
on one occasion, was nearly the cause 
of the boy being mast-headed for a 
four-hours' spell." 

'^ Bellowing one of his ballads about 
the decks ?" said Ward inquisitively. 

'' No— we were in chase of a French 
privateer ahead. The Captain and all 
the officers were on the forecastle, with 
their glaases riveted, as it were, on the 
chase, in anxious suspense. The wind 
was veering and haulinff, and every 
thing depended upon taking advan- 
tage of the flaws that favoured us. 
Being nearer to the person of the 
Captain than a more competent mes- 
senger, I was dispatched with direc- 
tions to the officer of the watch to re- 
quest his minute attention to the conn 
-»that already the ship had nearly 
been taken aback— and that 'Now, tell 
him,' said the Captain, ' the topsails 
are lifting: Well, aft I flew with all 
the consequence attached to my mis- 



* Yes, sir,' said I, undaunted at his 
reproachful epithets, ' in Poor Jack.' 
— ' I'll Jack you !' said he, degrading 
me in the eyes of all the afterguard 
and marines, who were then getting a 
pull of the lee-fore-braee. ' D'ye see 
tkoee Jacks?' added he, pointing aloft 
to the fore- top-gallant cross-trees ;^- 
' the next time I hear you make use 
of such a blundering ballad-monger's 

Ehrase, I'll send you there for a four- 
ours' spell.' So much for my devo- 
tion to Dibdin.— Now as lifts," add- 
ed Russell, explaining to his relative 
the point of his anecdote, '^ happen to 
be ropee and not sails, the phrase aback, 
as applied to the former, is not only 
nonsense, but appears to be a most 
unaccountable perversion of a term so 
generally understood. Any man pos- 
sessing the least smattering of nauU- 
cals, would readily have said, as sung 
by seamen, * Take the topsails of sea- 
men aback.' By this reading, the figure 
of the poet is rendered nautically true, 
and equally, if not better, suited to 
the musical rhythm." 

Alluding to the circumstance of 
Russell having, in his youth, been de- 
voted to Dibdin, the Surgeon observed 
that he could remdily believe that some 
of our « boys of the first class,"* when 



some pressure or annoyance there, and because they could ensure their pay only by 
going to a man-of-war. But in the whole of our service, we can hardly recount 
ha^^^thdoxen bonnjtde volunteen. We must, then, look for some very potent caute, 
thus operating against the King's service. **«-Page 77. 
« " Beyi ^ the first cla«f/*— the younger midshipmen. 
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in the last at lehool, have before now 
preferred being hoisted on board to 
being hoisted on a back^ and have 
therefore less relished the stripes of 
the preceptor than the strains of the 
poet: But to suppose that seamen have 
been in any way influenced by Dibdin's 
muse, was reafly, " to say the least of 
it," added the Doctor with warmth, 
*^ a most irrational assumption." 

The works of Dibdin, which had 
been copiously interlined and marked 
with marginal notes, were now laid 
upon the table by the Doctor's libra- 
rian — alias the loblolly- boy. 

" Now," said the President, opening 
the profei9ional life of the lyrist, " be- 
fore we discuss Mr Dibdin, let's see 
what he says for himself." Here the 
surgeon read aloud the following lu- 
dicrous eflUsion of self-complacency : 

' The music I have was strongly in my 
mind from my earliest remembrance, and 
I know that no roaster coald at any time 
have been of the least service to me. .It 
lay quietly a bidden spark, which in the* 
countfy found nothing ardent enough to 
vivify it; but, coming in contact with 
proper fud^ the different performances in 
town, it at once espandetL, and nothing 
could keep it within bounds,* 

" Passing over the fury of his mu- 
sical flame, I believe it will not be 
denied, that music, or at least the com- 
position of it, is entirely an artificial 
acquirement, not to be obtained bv 
mere genius, however strong. Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and other 
great masters," continued the Doctor, 
''could not have arisen to the emi- 
nence they attained, had they not given 
the most laborious attention to the 
laws of musical science. It is certain- 
ly possible, as Pope did, to lisp in num- 
bers ; but it is not possible to compose 
melodies and effective harmonies with- 
out a knowledge of musical theory.* 
Nor could Dibdin, though in his mo- 
dest memoir he has thought proper to 
disclaim the necessity, have given birth 
to some of his airs, had he been alto- 
gether destitute of any acquaintance 
with the rules of composition." 

** I think that point may be dispu- 
ted," said Bennett, looking sagaciously. 
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although he knew not a quaver from a 
crotchet 

" But here," said the Doctor, point- 
ing to the passage, '' he admits that 
he ' studied the structure of Correlli*8 
harmonies,' which, however, he con- 
founds, unintelligibly enough, wiUi 
melody ; and to this study, it seems, 
he addol an endeavour to acquire the 
theoretical learning of Rameau. In- 
consistencies of this description are, 
however, inseparable from overween- 
ing self-estimation." 

''I don't see that," returned the 
merchant, dogmatically. 

" But this IS not all, proceeded the 
President ; *' for here the poet modestly 
assures us, that he ' began and com* 

Eleted the Sailor's Journal in half an 
our ; and I could mention,' says he, 
' perhaps thirty very prominent songs, 
that did not take in the writing and 
composing more than three quarters of 
an hour each.' Again he says : ' Put« 
ting whatever merit there may be in 
writing, composing, and accompanying, 
any one of my entertainments out of 
the question, the exertion, only, never 
was before, and, I am inclined to think 
(for lam master of the subject,) never 
will again be, accomplished.' " 

** He master of his subject !" cried 
Russell indignantly. 

" Yes; and moreover, he here says," 
proceeded, the Doctor, reading the 
passage in a mock-dedaraatory tone, 
" * My songs have been the solace of 
sailors in long voyage?, in storms, in 
battles, and they have been quoted in 
mutinies to the restoration of order 
and discipline ! !* "t 

'' Unices, Doctor," said Soundings, 
" you want that seek'ning stooff to act 
on my stomach like one o' your own 
emeeticks, you'll gee us no more o' that 
brawling braggadocea's froth. What ! 
does he dare to say, and has the ef- 
fironterie to put it in print too, that 
sailors have nothing else to do in hot 
battles and heavy breezes, but to baal 
and bellow about the decks his roon- 
grell, sentimental, seek'ning, looborly 
trash ? And, as for his songs bdng 
quoted, as he oaals it, to quell mutiny, 
and restore order, I can only say, that 
to me, as a straight-minaed, plain- 



* Some new and very corioos theories on the subject of the Mathematics of Music, 
have lately been laid before the public, by a very ingenious young musician of the 
name of Hewitt Published in Xiondooy 79^ Wlmpole Street 

f Dibdin's Life, voL L p. 8. 

VOL. XXVI. NO. CLVIII. 2 P /^^^r^T^ 
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saQiug man— a man that doesn't, like 
somefolk/* (casting a significant glance 
at the merchant^ " let his shore-going 
logic geet the beeter of his reason-^I 
can only say, to me it seems strangely 
onaccoontable that his songs were so 
unsoocoessfhlly sung to the mutineers 
at the Nore ; and parteekcularly in 
fiuling to prevent his patron— the pilot 
he weethored oot o' the peenshun, be- 
ing hungoopin affigeeat the fore-yard- 
arm of me leading ships.*'^ 

Blinking the ^tism of the poet^his 
champion, lowenng a little of nisown 
lofty tone^observed, that ''At all events 
it must be admitted, that the songs of 
Bibdin contributedmuch to theamuse* 
ment of our seamen/' 

''Dibdin, my dear Simon/' said 
Russell, ''is by no means as popular 
in the galley as you and others of his 
admirers may imagine. In that temple 
of taste, dedicated to debate and sacred 
to song, his compositions," continued 
the lieutenant, jocosely, " have never 
been considered as classic Some have 
been ' condemned as unfit for service,' 
others have been docked and consign- 
ed to the cockpit, (for the denizen of 
the orlop is by no means as nice in his 
nauticafs as Jade,) whilst many, to 
make them more acceptable at SaJly* 
port, or popular at Point, have under- 
gone, both in metre and matter, a 
thorough repair. Indeed, as Sound- 
ings has observed, his sentimentality is 
sick'ning, and accords little with the 
taste of the tar. Nor is this his only 
defect ; — ^his tropes are as false as hu 
ropes are foul — thorough* puts are to 
be found in every figure — ^broken me- 
taphors in every verse ; and from his 
want of nautical knowledge and mis- 
application of technical terms, many 
or his stanzas are not only rendered 
puzzling to landsmen, but totally un- 
intelligible to seamen. I think you 
will allow," continued Russell, plaong 
before his cousin the open volume 
which contained the song that had 
caused thediscusdon, "that this stanza 
of your favourite ballad— a ballad, by 
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the bye, of whidi Dibdin himsdf in- 
forms us that he ' published, fVom first 
to last, ten thousand seven hundred 
and fifty copie8,'t furnishes an ad- 
mirable specimen of lyrical confusion : 

' That time, bound stnught to Portugal, 

Right fore and aft we bore ; 

But when we made Cape Ortegal, 

A gale blew off the shore. 

She lay, so did it shock her, 

A log upon the maifh 

Till, saved from Davy*8 Locker, 

We put to tea agaiiu* 

" Now I think it may be safely aa« 
serted," said Russell, upon conclu- 
ding a second perusal of this verse, 
" that there is not to be found, in his 
Majesty's dominions, a tar annotator 
competent to interpret the phrase, 
' right fore and aft we bore ;' or who 
can comprehend the anomalous posi- 
tion of a vessel already at sea, and ly- 
ing like a log upon the main, putting 
to sea again, when saved from Davy s 
Locker." 

" Had it," said the Doctor, "been 
the object of Dibdin, like that of the 
inimitable author of Gulliver's Tra- 
vek, to have satirized those writers of 
romance who have unconsciously blun- 
dered in their application of nautical 
terms, he could not have succeeded 
more triumphantly than he has in that 
unmetrical jumble of impossibilities. 
Indeed, in this particular (however 
unintentional on the part of the soi^ 
disant poet of the deep) he freouently 
eclipses the Dean ofSt Patrick's (Swift) 
description of a storm"— 

" D— that looberly word ! why 
can't ye caa it breeze, like a man ?" in- 
terrupted the blunt north countryman. 

" Well, then, in the gale encoun- 
tered in the voyage to Brobdingnag, 
(and in which,' he observed, " all the 
nautical evolutions incidental to the oc- 
casion— such as reefing, furling, wear- 
ing, scuddinp;, &c — are detailed in an 
admirable vem of burlesque,) is scarce- 
ly broader in caricature, or more re- 
plete with blunder, than may be found 



* The followiog passage from Brenton*s Naval History, may serve to elucidate the 
Master's allusion :— " At daylight next morning, the reports of guns and small arms 
awoke them, (the officers,} and they saw what they supposed to be the eiecution of 
officers and men at the yard-arm of some of the ships, as they were run up in the smoke 
of the guns ; and while hanging, concluded that they should very soon share the same 
fate ; nor was it till two or three hours afterward that they were undeceived, and in- 
formed that the figures suspended were only effigies meant to represent the Right 
Hon. William Pitt, whom they (the mutineers)fiu»tiousl7termedBiUy Pitt."— Vol. i. 
p. 427. , 
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in aeroral stanns of the poet» who^ia 
hiB own record, hu styled bimielf 
' moiUr of his subject."' 

" But what have we heref" cried 
Russell^ 

'* The Jbwing sails we tan unbend, 
To lead a roving life ; 

In every mess we And a friend, 
In every port a wife.* 
" Now, this stanza is from the hal- 
ladentitled, ''Jack inhisetement ;''aDd 
which proves pretty clearly that Dib* 
din is never in hU element when he 
dabbles in bine water. That locomo- 
tion/' oontlntted Rnssdl, '' is a power 
essential to a Yover, no one wul at* 
tempt to dray ; but I guess,^ added 
the jocular Lieutenant, imitating the 
Yankee twang, '* that the commMider 
of the iM-Rover would have looked 
* 'tarnation blue/ if^ when on a roving 
commission, or when chased by the 
foe, he had been compelled to nave 
' unbent her flowing saus.' It is true, 
that the acceptation of this phrase, as 
received by seamen, has, in some mea- 
sure, suggested these remarks— but as 
the figure is equally fidse, in a nauti- 
cal, ^a w^ as a metaphorical sense, 
they cannot, I presiHne, be pronounced 
hypercriticaL To unbend, techniealty 
speaking, signiflea to detadi the saili 
nom te y wds, and send them down 
for the pwpose of repairing erstowhig 
away, as is common upon cominginto 
port ' To unbend,' (a phrase, by the 
W, little understood by big-wigs in 
office,} strikes landsmen, and was 
doubtless so conceived by Dibdin, to 
mean the unfoiding of the canvass; 
though it cannot be applied in that 
sense, inasmuch as he states that the 
sail was already in Kjhuring condition." 

" Talking of flowing," said Ward, 
who had just taken up an unoccupied 
volume, '* see what an unaccountable 
misapplication of technical terms here 
occur m his * Flowing can :'— 

' The cadge to weigh, 
The sheets belay» 

He does it with a wish; 
To heave the lead. 
Or to cat-head 
The pond'rous ancbor/a4.* 
" Here,** said Ward, " the rhjrme 
has unwittingly betrayed the writer 
into the commission of a blunder un- 
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pardonable in a nautical poet. ToJUk 
the anchiur to the cat^head, is folly ; 
he might as well have said, cat-headed 
the fiih — one is not a greater absurd* 
ity than the other." 

'< These little deviations from tech* 
nical truth," said Bennett, ** appear 
to me, as I before said, to be triflesi, 
compared with the greater object of 
the oard— that of elevating the hearts 
of the tars to the defence of their king 
and country." 

'* My good sir," returned the First 
lieutaxant, ^' the tersenessandadroit- 
ness peculiar to sea idioms, when ju- 
diciously employed, may be rendmd 
apparent, even to landsmen; but when 
misapplied, or made the pivot upon 
whicn the thoughts of an uninitiated 
rhymester are to turn, they no longer 
retain their vigour, but become dis- 
sonant to the ear, and unintelligible to 
the mind. But the fact is, few have 
afforded (and. Heaven knows, Dibdin 
has had competitors in abundance in 
the ' Dwe* and * Z/we'-dck rhymers 
of his day^ a better practical illustra- 
tion of Butler's witty definition of 
rhyme. With Dibdin, 

' Rhyme the rudder is of verse.* 
DepriTS him of his ^^rof>' (thought to 
do hiniustioe» he ia always flippant 
upon 'Jirip/*) his 'Aiy'— hia 'Nan/ 
his ' con'^his ' ei^ and his * die,' 
(fbr with him, sailors in love, like 
Sultans in war, are direfullv subject 
to sudden death,) and you knock off 
the pintles of his verse, and render his 
muse unmanageable." 

'' But, Mr Bennett/' said the Doc- 
tor, '^ if Dibdin's fiumlty of rhyming 
is poor in resources, believe me, hu 
sentimentality is still more open to 
reprehension. What can be more lu- 
dicrously maudlin than this stanza^ 
firom the ballad entitled, ' Ben Back- 
stay ?'— 
' At distance from his Anna's beauty, 

While roaring winds the sea deform, 
Ben sings^ and well performs his duty, 
Andbraves^/oi^ thefrightful storok' *' 

Here the Master burst out into a 
horse-laugh, whilst Ward proceeded— 
'* 'Tis '/or fow/ then, that on the 
cold December day Jade is seen be- 
neath the bows of a battle-ship, mer- 
ging his body in the briny deep as he 



* This beverage was banished firom the 'tween decks long prior to the Foef s 
nativity. 
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lashes the cahles, or hends-on the how- 
lines, pending the operation of clea- 
ving hause— 'Tis *for iove,' then, that 
in the gusty gale, in the heavy hurri- 
cane, he mounte aloft, lies out on the 
lee-yard-arm, gathers in the wildly 
agitated canvass, and finally furls the 
leaking and shattered sail— 'Tis 'for 
hve,' too, that he works at the winch, 
perseveres at the pumps, and hails 
below, when his frail bark is in a 
helpless and hopeless state. A French 
sonnetteer has said, and his words 
have i^us been rendered into English, 

* Oh! 'tis love, 'tis love, 

That makes the world go round.* 
But I can assure you, Mr Bennett, 
that hvewiU, never make the ' ship go 
round.* He who trusts to the tender 

Csion to heave about his ticklish 
k, will assuredly tnUs stays, bun- 
gle the business, and go to leeward at 
Est." 

*' The next stanza from the same 
ballad," said the President, ''afibrds, 
as far as relates to the Ur, a striking 
illustration of the absurdity of dealing 
in sentiment: — 

* Alas! in vain ! the vessel batter*d, 
On a rock splitting, opens wide; 

While lacerated, torn, and sbatter*d. 
Sen thoHght rf Anna, ti§k% and died,* 
'^Again^ 

* Hie semblance of each lovely feature, 
That Ben had warn around hit neck, 

Where Art stood substitate for Nature," 

A tar, bis friend, saved from the wreck : 
In fervent hope while Anna, burning, 

61ush*d as she wish'd to be a bride ; 
The portrait came, joy tum*d to mourn- 
hig, 

She saw, grew ^\e,ntnkdown, and died,* ** 

" It'sall very well," said Ward, "for 
the lady to droop like a lily ; but 
what think you of Jack slipping his 
wind in hve? — Htar what becomes 
of ' Jack Rattlin ;'— 
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« The same express the crew commanded 

Once more to view their native land. 
Amongst the rest, brought Jack some 
tidings,— 

Would it had been his love*s fair hand ! 
Oh, fate ! her death defiiced the letter; 

Instant, his pulse forgot to move ; 
With quiv'ring lips and eyes uplifted, 

He heaved a sigh, and died for love,* 

*' Pipes's reply to the lady, on 
being questioned, ' Whether he was 
ever in love?' speaks volumes on the 
iul^ect of Jad^s notion of the tender 
passion. But the idea of a tarrv top- 
man appending from his neck the 
locket oi his lass, is almost too ludi- 
crous for comment Fancy a double- 
fisted fellow, when, in feeling; for the 
laniard of the knife which is to cut 
the * studden-sail-stop,' laying hold 
in mistake, and pulling from his busby 
bosom, the chain which suspends the 
miniature of Moll! Imagine the ban- 
ter, nay, burst of indignation, on the 
forecastle, at such an awkward dis- 
covery ! But the truth is, that Dib- 
din knew as little of the diaracter of 
seamen, as he did of their terse and 
expressive phraseology. Jack may 
sigh for * lickor,' but never for /bw ; 
and as for the latter, it may be literal- 
ly said to be only ^ skin' deep.' Why, 
sir," continued the First Lieutenant, 
addressing the merchant, " Jack will 
tattoo himself from top to toe— dia« 
figure his flesh, and sufier consider- 
able torture, in undergoing the pain- 
ful operation which is to mark his 
person^ and sometimes mart his pros- 
pects, for life, so that he can only bear 
about his body, and carry to his grave 
this gallery, or rather bevy of beau- 
ties, who have outlived his love. For 
example, ' Brown Bet' in bust, look- 
ing as blue as gunpowder and indigo 
can make her, will he indelibly stamp- 
ed upon his browner breast. The 
fairest part of his skin will be devoted 



* The miniature, where " Art stood substitute for Nature,*' must have been a 
consummate performance, and doubtless was painted by Mrs Mee, whose delicate 
pencil makes those velvet-looking portraits of our fashionable fair. 

-|- Tbat the habit of tattooing should so long continue prevalent in the service is 
astonishing, when the many evils to which it condemns the self^perator are con. 
sidered. For example^an anchor, or the iniUals of a man's name, indelibly im- 
printed on the hand of a sailor, leads frequently to his apprehension when he de- 
serts ; and many a meritorious officer who has risen from before the mast, has often 
cursed the evil hour when he impressed on himself a token, by which his compa- 
nions in his newly.acquired rank would be able to detect his origin. 
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to the once fairest of his fancy. A 
full-length of ' Fan' footing it at the 
Point, will occupy a conspicuous place 
on his larboard 1^ ; < Sue/ lolling on 
his lap, and playing with his locks^ 
will take up her station on his star- 
board; whilst crossed hands, entwined 
hearts, and all the emblematic de« 
Tices of love and constancy, will deco- 
rate each brawny arm. Yet with all 
these marked indications of Jack's 
adoration of the sex, I think it may 
be safelv asserted, that a tar would 
sooner think of appending a two-and« 
thirty-pound shot to his heels, and con- 
signing himself at once to Davy Jones, 
than hang from his neck the locket of 
his hMT 

To an observation from Bennett, 
why compositions which have so long 
given pleasure, should be now so 
scrupulously examined, the Doctor re- 
plied, that " were there any defi- 
ciency of topics of real interest in 
the seaman's habits and occupations, 
there might be an excuse for imagi- 
narv and fallacious details; but, to say 
nothing of the value of truth in all 
things, I hold a nautical poet to be 
unptfdonable, in omitting to avail 
himself 6f the inexhaustible variety of 
amusing allusions which sea-manners 
provide, and which wotdd be more 
curious, more edifying, to landsmen 
in general, and to the philosophical 
enquirer in particular, than any thing 
which mere fancy could present" 

" This appears to me to be quite 
irrelevant matter," said the merchant, 
peevislUy ; ** nor do I see what it has 
to say to Dibdin's merits, and par- 
ticularly his motives." 

" The motives of the poet have not 
by any body present been impugned ; 
but, speaking of his merits," said the 
Doctor, '* to me it appears that the 
true merit of Dibdin consists, not in 
providing recreation for the sailors 
themselves — for where there is mani- 
fest error there can be no possible plea- 
sure,— -but in so eulogizing the tar and 
his exploits, as to induce landsmen, 
which form the greater body of the 
nation, to appreciate the services of 
teamen— to entertain a high opinion 
of theur gallantry, generosity, honesty, 
and, though last, not least, their reck- 
lessness of character, of all of which 
Dibdin has given vague and ideal 
views. Since Dibdin ii time," con- 
tinued the Doctor, smiling, ** the 
compound word ^ sea-brute/ which, 
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as applied to sailors, was wont to be 
a commonplace on shore, has be- 
come obsolete. For this service, sea- 
men perhaps owe Dibdin their thanks; 
and m performing this, his nautical 
ignorance and false metaphors have 
been no obstacle. His sea-songs, when 
sung on shore, are none the worse for 
technical mistake s " 

" Aye, I thought," interrupted Ben- 
nett, triumphantly, " vou'd come 
round to my way of thinking." 

** Pardon mc — ^I only say his sea- 
songs were not the worse for mistakes 
which could not be detected by lands- 
men. Still they are fit only for those, 
who, according to the old ballad, * live 
at home at ease;' and though Jack 
smokes them privately, and is ready, 
as Shokspeare says, to 'heave the 
gorge' at the poet's superfine senti- 
ment, he ought not to be the less ob- 
liged to the well-meaning voice which 
has endeavoured to exalt him in the 
eyes of his fdlow-men. — And now, 
Mr Bennett, as enough has been said 
surely, to satisfy any rational mind on 
the subject of the poet's imperfections, 
it will be incumbent on us, before you 
return on shore, to shew you what we 
consider to be good in the nautiotl 
compositions of Dibdin. If you will 
allow me, I will just read, from the 
volume in my hand, a few examples 
of his best songs :— 

*Jaek at the Windlass. 

' Come, all bands ahoy to the anchor ! 

From friends and relations we go ; 
Poll blubbers and cries; devil thank ber! 

Sbe*ll soon take another in tow. 
This breeze, like the old one, will kick lU 

About on the boisterous main ; 
And one day, if Death should not trick us^ 

Perhaps we shall coone back again. 
With a will-ho then pull away, jolly boys, 

At the mercy of Fortune we go ; 
We're in for*t; then, damme ! what folly, 
boys, 

For to be down-hearted, ye bo !* 

" Now this verse is so far in keeping 
with the title of the ballad ; but the foU 
lowing stanzas, though, per so, equal- 
ly good in composition, are foreign to 
the subject of tne song, and are better 
calculated for a ' stave' in the galley, 
than for a ' song' at the windlass." 

" Pray, in what consists the difien* 
cncc?" interrogated the merchant. 

" Why, simply this : with seamen* 
the yeo-he-ho-e is d^ignated th« 
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* song,' and the song, on the con* 
trary, is tenned the * stave.' 

' Oar boAttwain takes care of tbe dggingi 

More spesiiously when he gets drank t 
The bobstay aappliei him with twi^ing» 

He the cable cuts up for old junk { 
The Btudding-aail tenres for his hammock, 

With the due-lines he bought hfan his 
call. 
While ensigns and Jacks in a mammock 

He sold to buy tiinkeu for PolL 
With a wiUJio,* &c 

'' Bat of all his aongs^ this it my &- 
¥0urite: 

' Tom Bowling. 

* Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bow. 

Ung, 

The darling of our crew ; 
No more he*ll hear the tempest howling, 

For Death has broach'd him to» 
His form was of the manliest beauty, 

His heart was kind and soft ; 
Faithful below he did his duty, 

And now he's gone aloft. 

* Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather. 

When He, who all commands, 
Shall gi?e, to call life's crew together, 

The word to pipe all hands : 
Thus Death, who kings and tars dispatches, 

ta Tain Tom's life has doflfd, 
For though his body's under hatches, 

His soul is gone aloft* 

** In the composition of this song," 
continued the Doctor, '* the poet must 
have found the * Nine' unusually pro- 
pitious ; for, out of all his lyrical ef- 
fusions, it stands as a solitary instance 
in which neither broken metaphors 
nor nautical blunders are to be de- 
tected. But his heart was here deep- 
ly concerned — ^he was writing a dirge 
on his dead brother. And then again, 

* Poor Jack*" 

" Avast there. Doctor I" interrupted 
Ward: " though the ballad of JPioor 
Jack has perhaps contributed more 
to the £une of Dibdin than all his 
compositions together, yet you must 
acknowledge it has its defects, as well 
as its beauties. The prindpal defect 
in this song, like the m^ority indeed 
of Dibdin's, is the want of keeping in 
the tone and tenor of the theme. The 
words which I shall lay a stress on as 
I read them, will serve to point out 
the incongruity of the poet : ' 

* Why I heard our good cbaplaio palaver 

one day, 
About soul-saying, mercj^ and mch^ 
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And, my timbers ! what ^tii^o he*d coS/ and 
heUff, 
It was just all as one as high DuichJ* 

** Passing over the false figures of 
* coiling and belaping' a language, we 
are led to infer, that the sermon of the 
Chaplain was quite unintelligible to 
ihe tai, or * all as one as high Dutch^ 
while, in the succeeding stania, from 
' the iTUNw^iite t^if^s' wnich fell from 
the preacher in the same discoursey 
Jade appears to be impressed with a 
▼ery exalted idea of Providence : 

< But he said, how a sparrow caxihjbunder^ 
d'yesee^ 
Without orden that oomes d^mn hekrm ; 
And many fine thingtyihax proved cleat* 
IgtomSy 
That Provideoce takes us in tow x 
For, says he, d'ye mind ms, let storms «*« 
so oft 
Take the top-lifts [tOf.l\fU^ RosstU I] 
of sailors o&ocii:^ 
There^s a sweet little diemb sits perched 



up aloft, 
Willlook outfor the Uf(B of Poor Jack !"• 

'' But, Ward," said the Doctor, '^yjm 
have interrupted the current of praise 
indisputably due to some few of Dib* 
din*8 efibsions. I really think that 
the patriotic tone^the manliness of 
thought^themoralfeeling,and,though 
last, not least, the technicartmth,which 
pervade the verse which I will now 
read, would not only redeem a worse 
ballad, but cover, in Poor Jadt, as 
wdl as in the poet, ' a multitude of 
sins.' In fact, I think, that even in 
its present sUte, this stansa is fit to 
be * borne on the books' of every Bri- 
tish man-of-war, and to stand as the 
motto of every seaman in the service; 

< D'ye mind me, a sailor should be, ev'ry 
inch, 
All as one as a piece of the ship ; 
And, with her, brave the world without 
oBfring to flinch. 
Prom the moment the anchor's a-trio { 
As to me, in all weathers, all times, tides, 
and ends, 
Nought's a troublefVom duty thatsprings ; 
My heart is my Poll's, and my rhino my 
friend's. 
And as for my Ufa, 'tis my King's. 
Bf'n when my time comes, ne'er believe me 
so soft 
As with grief to be taken aback : 
The same little cherub that sits up aloft 
Will look out a good birth for Poor 
Jack.' 

^ But this is not the only exoellenee 
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of Charleft^Dibdin. The airs to which 
he has set his songs, (with the excep- 
tion of that of the ' Greenwich Pen- 
Bloner/ which is in fact the * Plouffh 
Boy/ with a slight variation in the 
second movement,) are all, strictly 
speaking, his won ; and the character 
of them is decidedly English. The 
majority, to be sore, are not good for 
much; but there are two or three 
which deserve to last, and which no 
doubt will last^ as specimens of ge- 
nuine and original melodies. Sach^ 
fiir instance, among his sea^songs, are, 
— * Jack at Greenwich,'—' Jack at 
the Windlass,'— ' Lovely Nan,'—* I 
sailed firom the Downs in the Nancy,' 
— ' 'Twaa Post Meridian/ and ' Tom 



— Twas Post Meridian/ and ' Tom 
Bowling.'* I might add, that though 
Dibdin cannot be called a skilful con- 
trapnntist, (notwithstanding his stu- 
dies in Correlli,) yet he managed to 
STovide tolerable accompaniments to 
is airs." 

« Weel, it's al dooble Dootch tome 
coiled against the sun," said Sound- 
ings ; ^ and as for your skeelfnl coop- 
teqpunttst, I can tell you what it is, 
if you don't shorten your yam, you'll 
have to shew your own ikefi in the 
jwm« to-night ; for yonll have no other 
boat to land the party." 

« True, Sounmngs— rest your col- 
loquial fame on that. And now, ^- 
ilemen, let me recommend cigars." ^ 

** Bravo, Doctor— a good move," said 
Russell. '' Come, BenneU, though 
we've btewn up Dibdin a few, and Ae 
magazine is immediately beneath our 
feet, you need not i^prehend another 
gunpowder plot; we have not yet 
taken in our powder." 

" But, from the way in which you 
iaSk of Dibdiu, it is evident," returned 
Bennett sarcastically, " that you have 
taken in your ^nt^ 

"Good!" said the Doctor. "Come, 
Mr Bennett, after that I must ]jre- 
scribe a real Havannah ; —a cigar gives 
a man a fine listening appearance, and 
I like a good listener; and moreover, 
as all of us seem to l)e interested in 
our subject, I will endeavour to nve 
you a short retrospect of marine bal- 
lads from the earliest time— Shall I 
tire you?" 
*'No,no; gDon,Doctor!* cgacolated 
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Ward, " never mind Soundings ; w 
diall not let you run a-head of your 
redconing." 

" You have often heard it said of 
ballads," proceeded the Doctor, '' that 
they are highly valuable as illustrating 
the times in which they were written. 
If this quality be true, generally speak- 
ing, it is more especially so when view- 
ed in connexion with the vicissitudes 
and peculiarities of naval Hfe, where- 
in they form one of the chief solaces 
of the officers and men ; andweshall 
hardly collect firom any one somrceso 
much information as to the different 
aspects assumed by the service a t^dif* 
ferent times, as may be derived flfom 
sea^songs of various dates. That ^ 
knowMge sometimes conveyed by 
them is only of a familiar kind, is ra» 
ther an enhancement than a depreda- 
tion of their value ; for it is precisely 
of these very things rM;arding man- 
nets which history coukf scarcely oon» 
descend to recopise, that we m^ 
times most desire to learn. In me 
days of Duncan, Howe, Jervis, Nd- 
•on, Comwallis, and ColKngwood, (I 
regret that I am not enabled to en- 
li^ten Mr Bennett touching the 
strains of the tar in the times of Drake 
and Bkke,) the midddDmen of the 
fleet were wont to beguile the ™2»- 
tony of a blockading cruise, by what, 
in the phrMeology of the cockpit, wjs 
termed ' keeping up Saturday nigj* 
with a stave.' Nor are you, perbam, 
exactly awarc^ Mr Bennett, ttiat the 
Tocal powers of the tar are not less 
estimated at the windhtts of a meiu 
diantman, Aan at the galley of a ma»- 
of-war. He who keeps die watdi 
rith a ' 9tan^ is 



«wake with a ' tfm^ is as g**** J* 
acquidtton to a ship, as he who we^g^ 
die andior with a ' wiy.' 
** Perfectly true," said die firstLunu 

tenant. •* I see. Doctor, ^ ve lost 
nothing by serving as assistant m ft 

« Yea,* said the Doctor, "yon 
know the sick-bay is in the imme^ate 
Tidniqr of the galley— and we ^ 
know that there is more to be pdced 
up t^bere than fcere. But not to digress: 
Conddered as lyrical comnoiaions, 
some of our old marine ballads are ex- 
cdBent and characteristic emuioni; 



* It it vordiyiif nmadc, tet wheie Plbdin 
has b«B eqadly so in his music, 
f Ldne^f.battk ship. 



has bsen sucossdul hi lus poary^ be 
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whilst others^ though popular, arc 
not only deficient in literary merit^hut, 
like man^ of Dibdin's, are filled with 
nautical ignorances; though the re« 
verse of Gray's proposition about the 
U>lis8 of ignorance is nowhere so ob- 
vious as on board ship—" 

" Does not Gray say," interrupted 
Bennett, " ' that it is folly to be wise ?' 
Now, I call that nonseuse, and so does 
my reverend friend ; and I defy you. 
Doctor, to shew any thing half so stu- 
pid in Dibdin's songs." 

" That is a sagacious remark of 
yours," returned the Doctor. '^But I 
was going to say, with regard to the 
music to which sea ballads are set, I 
am of opinion that a very curious and 
interestmg theme may be suggested to 
enquiring minds ; and that what has 
been tauntingly asserted of England — 
to wit, that «ie alone, of all European 
countries, has no national music— may 
be refuted by appealing toher sea songs. 
Other answers to this vidgar error 
misht, indeed, be made with success ; 
and it would not be difficult, even 
without the aid of her naval music, 
to repel the reproach, were English- 
men as zealous for the fame of their 
country, and as much given to up- 
holding the merits of their country- 
men, as are the natives of Scotland and 
Ireland." 

" I say, soom one has been droon- 
ing the miller," said the Master, ta- 
king a gulp of his grog. " Damme, if 
it isn't *ay" water!" 

The laugh at the Master's idea of 
weak grog for some moments inter- 
rupted the Doctor. " I will not, how- 
ever," he proceeded, " extend, what 
already looks too much like a lecture, 
by any argument touching the claim 
of England to the possession of iVa- 
tional airs, but confine myself solely 
to sea songs ; and I think you will ad- 
mit, that it is in some of these that 
English musical talent will be mani- 
fest. The style of the tunes is not 
Scotch, Welsh, nor Irish ; still less is 
It German, French, or Italian; and 
let me here remark, as a note- worthy 
fact, that neither Scotland, Ireland, 
nor Wales, has sea songs, properly ao 
called. Sea songs, therefore, are not 
80 much British, as purely and exclu- 
sively English; and I think it may 
be safely asserted, that some of the 
airs deserve to rank with the happiest 
instances extant of simple but charac- 
teristic melody. In further iUustra- 
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tion of my argument, it may be men- 
tioned, that the greatest of mo- 
dern musicians — the illustrious crea^ 
tor of a new style, which started at 
once into life at ms bidding, and which 
continues to be the sole medium of the 
art — ^need I add the name of Haydn ? 
—was utterly incompetent to the pro- 
duction of music for a sea song, 
though he attempted it in bis celebra- 
ted canzonets, written in this country 
to English words ; which song is not 
only the worst of his works, but 
is perhaps one of the most feeble 
productions ever committed to the 
press." 

" What song was that ?" asked the 
merchant. 

'* Some trash, with the burden of 
' burly burly.' It seems as if the very 
touch of the waves had been over- 
powering to the gifted German, and 
nad chiUed his great musical facul- 
ties. Not BO, however, with our own 
composers, ' who are native and en- 
duea unto that element.'" 

*^ Bravo ! our side of the house T' 
cried Russell. 

" One of our earliest naval ballads," 
continued the Doctor, ** is derived 
from the Pepys Collection, and is sup- 
posed to have been written in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. It records 
the events of a sea-fight in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, between Lord 
Howard and Sir Andrew Barton, a 
Scotch pirate ; and it is rendered cu- 
rious by the picture it presents of na- 
val engagements in those days, — and 
by a singular fact which transpires in 
the course of the details ; namely, that 
the then maritime force of England 
consisted of only two ships of war I" 

'^ Two ships of war !" exclaimed 
the Master — " Then of course there 
were d^ few honourable nobs on the 
skeeper's list." 

" If my memory be just," said the 
Surgeon, "in Percy's Reliques of An- 
cient Poetry there is another old ma- 
rine ballad, called the ' Winning of 
Cales,' a name which our sailors had 
given to Cadiz. This afikir took place 
in June, 1596 ; but the description of 
it in the old song presents nothing 
peculiar, or worthy of attention as re- 
gards naval manners. From this pe- 
riod, I cannot at present call to mind 
any sea song of importance till Gay's 
' Black-eyed Susan, which, you know, 
has maintained its popularity to the 
present hour^ and which deservet to 
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have done w, no less on account of 
the beauty of the verses, than of the 
pathetic air in the minor to which they 
are set This was, at no great length of 
time, succeeded bv Stevens's * Storm,' 
a song which, I believe you will all 
allow, stands deservedly at the head 
of the Ljrics of the Deep. The words 
are nauticallv correct, the music is of 
a manly and original character, and 
the subject-matter is one of the most 
interesting of the many striking inci- 
dents common to sea-life. These fine 
ballads, if I mistake not, were suc- 
ceeded by one or two popular songs, 
'With music by Dr Ame ; then came 
- those of Dibdin, which were in their 
turn followed bv a host of composi- 
tions, distinguisned more by the stre- 
nuous, robust character of the music, 
than by poetical excellence, or pro- 
fesdonid accuracy in the words. The 
songs in which the words happened to 
be vigorous and true — (such, for ex- 
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ample, as Cowper's noble ballitd call« 
ed the ' Castaway* and the ' Loss of 
the Royal George,')— were not set to 
music; but the powers of Shield, 
Davy, and others, were wasted on 
verses unworthy of their compositions. 
Among these, theforemostin excdlence 
is the 'AreUiusa,' a comiiosition on 
which the singing of Indedon, and the 
bold, reckless, original John-Bull- like 
character of the air by Shield, or 
ascribed to him, have fixed a high re- 
putation. Davy's ' Bay of Biscay' 
deserves its popularity ; and the ' Sail- 
or Boy,' ' The Old Commodore,*^ and 
one or two other melodies by Reeve, 
(who, though not much of a musician, 
was an admirable melodist,) abound al- 
so in the quail ties which I have already 
alluded to, as peculiar to the national 
music adanted to sea songs. — I've 
talked myself into an appetite — Come, 
Steward, bear a hand with supper- 
Mr Bennett is fast asleep !" 
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APTsa a short pause, Mrs Winsom 
resumed her narrative, sajing— 

*' But ye're no to think a lodging- 
house is free from calamities, for I 
can assure you, that soon after the jo- 
cose days I had with the Lustrous, 
I met with a sore triaL It came of the 
misfortune of a sweet young miss, 
who was beguiled from her parents 
by a dragoon officer — one of your pro- 
digals that defy the Ten Command- 
ments and the hws of man, with mus- 
tophas on their upper lips — no that he 
was to be objected to on account of 
his vixiognomy, for in truth be was 
an Absalom of beauty, and had a 
tongue to wile the bird from the tree. 
Indeed, after I saw him, I almost 
thought the poor maiden was but light- 
ly to blame ; and I never could satis- 
fy rovself how so brave a gallant — so 
free-hearted and fair-spoken,— could 
be a perjured wretch ; but, for all my 
womanly indulgence, he was so, and 
I was condemn^ to acknowledge it by 
my conscience, as I crooned in the 
watches of the night, 

• Men are deceivers ever.' 

'' Misi Fatima Camomile wa3 ona 



of the seven daughters of the Reverend 
Dr Camomile, by his third wife, who, 
according to the most authentic ac- 
counts, had fewer children than ei- 
ther of the two who were her ances- 
tors in his bosom. 

'^ The Doctor keepit a school for 
select young gentlemen, ordained for 
a classical way of life ;— and out of it 
came to pass, that when Captain Ram- 
pant was a bit laddie, he was sent by 
his doers to learn Greek and Latin 
with the worthy Doctor, who surely 
was a most superior man. 

*' Miss Fatima and the Captain, 
when thev were playing bairns — he a 
birky laddie, and she a bardy lassie— ^ 
fell into love, according to the fashion 
of teens and nonage, and betrothed 
vows of everlasting perdition if they 
proved false to one another. 

" But it came to pass, as in course 
of nature it was to be looked for, that 
his friends took him from the Doctor's 
school, and placed him in the army, 
where, as might have been expected, 
he grew, being a handsome young 
man, and a great ne'er-do-weel. After 
some five or six years, his regimentals 
were quartered m a towD oonti^oui 
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to the village ^here Miss Fatima lired 
with her fadier and the multitude of 
her sisters, in the enjoyment of every 
comfort, and the pleasant innocence 
of a clanical academy. 

" Out of this accidence, the Cap- 
tain—or, as I shoidd call him, the 
Hornet, for he was as yet not farther 
promoted— repaired his old acquaint- 
ance with the Doctor, and renewed his 
fkmiliars with Miss Fatima, until off 
they came in a chaise-and-four, ma*^ 
king a loupment into my first floor, 
as u they nad been a real man and 
wife, according to the Gospels of the 
Bishops of London, or the Ardibi8hq[» 
of Canterbury. 

'' Well, you see, being in my house, 
I b^gan to nave my doubts o' the sin* 
cerity of dieir marriage. I couldna 
tell how such doubts srose— -that was 
impossible ; but I thought they were 
overly fond to be by themselves— no- 
body came nigh them — and one Sab- 
bath night I said to myself, Is't no 
wonder^ that never a young leddy 
comes to speir for Mrs Rampant, if 
it were only to get insight into the na- 
ture of matrimony? In sfawt, before 
Monday morning I was worked into 
a persuasion that Mrs Rampant was 
not a creditable lodger. Young, lovely, 
and lamentin^mr she was ofl^ 
in tears— I discerned there was a 
doubt ; and what would have become 
o' me and my valuable property in this 
house, had l no made a testification ? 
^' Let no man, or woman either, say 
that I was moved thereunto by an 
expiscatory curiosity. No ! I had a 
dread upOn me ; I thou^t my house 
might inherit a blemish fh>m that 
thoughtless and friendless pair, and 
therefore was I stirred, by an obligation 
of duty, to look into the young lady's 
affiur. What a discovery was mine ! 
The salt tears rin into my eyes when 
I think of her story. Oh, the natural 
perfidiousness of man ! 

*' She told me with what innocence, 
like two babes in the wood, when he 
was at her father's sdiool, they had 
loved one another. How often, while 
yet neither knew the meaning of their 
words, he promised to marry her, and 
how fondly she had reckonea on being 
Mrs Rampant. It was very nathetical. 
' Of^n wnen he was gone, said the 
poor young lady, ' I have walked into 
the fidds, havmg no companion but 
the holy moon, and those witnessing 
Stan Which had ^eir light purified by 
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the simplicity of our fondnen, calling 
upon them to bear te8tim<my to the 
truth (^ my love. There was a spell 
upon my heart, which assured me he 
would come back, and that our happi- 
ness would yet be fulfilled. I never 
thought of any other love ; wben the 
lily bloomed, I worshipped the «gn, 
because I knew my weak heart taught 
me to believe sO| that when he saw 
the blossom, he would dearly think of 
me, we had so often in our yonpg 
years admired its fhigranoe and its 
spotlessness together. 

'* ' He came at kst,->and, though no 
longer the merrv madcap boy, who had 
been both in gladness and in sadnen 
the companion of my sweetest hours, 
he was the same being, but with a rich- 
er stock of manhood and cheerful bear- 
ing. Still he was so much the same, 
I could not love him less thsn I had 
ever done. Alas! I soon began to fed 
I h>ved him more. Nor did his pas- 
sion seem diminished; and I was 
pleased it should be so, for who could 
think tha« was any guile in Harry 
Rampant? 

«« He had been, it is true, five years 
in the world, and I had been always 
at home ; nor could I imagine what 
^YB years' transmutation in barracks, 
and the license of young soldiership, 
could eflfect on the heart of man. He 
aeemed to me all I desired ; where was 
truth, if he was not true? In that 
soft, that fearful, and confiding tim^ 
in which I felt myself to be more in 
fault than he was, I could not doubt 
the faithfulness of his honour.' 

** I thought," said Mrs Win8oro,re- 
suming her natural tone, ''when I 
learnt this, that it would be a hard 
diing to hurry the young man before 
the session after sncn a disclosure; and 
I reasoned with Miss Fatima, for I 
would no loiter adorn her whh the 
tittleof Mrs Rampant, telling h« that 
shehad been m overly fond cutty, a»d 
was much to blame. 

" But notwithstanding, though my 
words were surgical knives, removing 
pnmd fiesh, I yet told her for a oom- 
fcrt, that I would speak to Captatt 
Rampant, and with God's hdp would 
end her misery. Poor thing I she was 
by this time most disconsolate to bo- 
hold! Her fur eyes were waxing wi*B 
— the gracious beauty of her cheeKs 
was become pale— her mouth had lost 
the swirl of oimples that made it gayer 
^an smOa^and she rose flrom her chair 
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with a heaviness as if there was about 
her a burden or a shames 

'^That same night, after she had 
been long abed, the Captain came 
home from one of his parties^-she 
never went to any. I sat up on pur- 
pose to meet him. He was not ree, but 
gay— his wits were all about him ; but 
they were sparkling. 

" ' Captain/ quo> I, when I had let 
bun in, * come into the parlour, for I 
would fkin have a discourse with you 
»— Mrs Rampant, as ye call her, is very 
bad* 

" ' Who dares to say bo^' cried he. 

" * Captain, Captain,' was my reply, 
'dinna ye be contrarie ; there's a 
ftmlt somewhere, and the sooner it's 
owned the better — She's ill, I should 
have said.' 

''He had been in Scotland, and 
knew what owning a fault meant in a 
Christian country ; so of course he be- 
gan to make an equivocal of a ridicu>- 
lous kind with me ; but a power was 
then given to me, and venl^ I have 
thought that I was surely fortified and 
inspired with the sfMrit of truth and 
seriousness. 

" * Oh Captain^' was my answer to 
his light-hearted ribal^, ' ye're 
due a great debt— ye hae a great sum 
of sin to answer for. Here was a young 
lady, rosy and sweet, blooming upon 
hex native bush, though it may have 
been thorny. The dear and kind en- 
chantments of aidd lang syne vrere 
around her paternal sanctuary— and 
gentle Memory was ready with her 
golden key to open the tower to you 
when you returned/ 

" He looked clouded as I said this^- 
his mirth was departed ; but for all 
that I persevered, saying, 

'''And what. Captain, have ye earn- 
ed by your deceitnilness ? — a wither^ 
ed flower and a broken heart Oh sir, 
where was fine feeling when ye brought 
the harlot thoughts of camps and bar- 
racks into the defenceless and innocent 
bowers of love and confidence — ^where 
was bravery, when the silly blandish- 
ments of a simple maiden won you to 
forget the virtue wherewith remem- 
brance had sanctified the scenes where- 
in she fell — and where is your honour, 
knowing that what* was won wasgiren 
in the faithfuUiess of youthftil con- 
stancy, that you ref\ise still to redeem 
the pledge of fideUty?' 

"I spoke like my father in the pul- 
pit ; and, by the pith of what I said, 
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80 daunted die worldly audacity of 
the Captain, that he sat silent, and 
made no answer. Seeing him thus in 
a sort of penitential meditation, I 
pressed upon him further^I bade him 
compare what the unfortunate lady 
was, with what she might, but for him, 
have been. It was a depicting that 
made my own heart mdt with sorrow, 
and mv eyes to overflow with tears. 

"I inscribed upon his consdenct, 
how, before her ruin, she went bloom- 
ingly and ^y to her father's church, 
the bells ringing in unison with her 
happy fancies. I spoke of the worthv 

Jroung men who then eyed her vdm 
ove and admiration, but whose advan- 
ces she repelled, because she thought 
only of him ; and then I shewed him 
what he had made of her^a destitute 
creature, scorned by all vdio knew 
her in her blameless time, being in a 
strangw's house, fearful toviut the 
streets; and my corruption rising, I 
cried with vehemence, 'Reprobate! 
she was beloved and honoured, and 
you have made her a %ht woman !' 

" He said nothing to me ; but he 
rose, and, putting on his hat with an 
emphasis, as my father vn)uld have 
called it, left the house. 

" Next morning. Miss Fatima had 
a letter fVom him ; but what was ia it 
she never did reveal, fbr she read it 
over to herself. It contained a bank-- 
note tor a hundred pounds— whidi 
was a large sum, conudering my bill 
was not wen above eleven^and she 
read it again, and began to moan and 
mourn mm the depths of her spirit 
Then i^e gave me the bank-note 
vnth a melancholy smile, and said she 
thought it was enough— and she press- 
ed my hand kindly, and added, she 
had overheard all I had spoken to the 
Captain. In the same moment she 
started up, and, shaking her hands to- 
wards the holy skies, she cried, ' It is 
so— I am such ; and it shall be done.' 

" I was amazed and terrified at her 
vehemence. I feared, but could not 
guess, what her intent was ; but she 
soon after put on a countenance of 
calmness— yet it was a calm vdthont 
quiet Her pale cheek,which had long 
lost its flower, became of a clayey dead- 
liness— her eyes glittered as if they 
saw not — ^her voice had a far-ofi> hol- 
low, tombhke sound — and there vras 
a horror in her smile, that made me 
sufierasifthe woridofthe dead had 
been disclosed before me. 
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'^ Such she was for some four or five in a manner myself demented ; but a 



days — it might have been a whole 
week—I'll not dispute that, for I was 



change at last began to manifest itself 
— and such a chaoge I" 
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Mrs Winsoh was deeply affected 
by what she had related, and she told it 
with so tnuch dramatic propriety, that 
I wondered at the talent she displayed. 
I have, howerer, since often observed 
the same singular faculty in other illi- 
terate persons, and have seen them ri« 
sing in the course of a narration to the 
supposed beautiful eloquence of the 
higher minds of whom they discour* 
sea. I ought, however, to acknow- 
ledge that I was melted with more 
than ordinary sympathy for the doom 
of the unfortunate young lady, which 
the motherly zeal of my worthy land« 
lady had evidently precipitated ; and my 
cunosity was so excited, that I could 
not repress the desire to be informed 
of the sequel of a story so tragicaL 

*' When," resumed Mrs Winsom, 
" when the desolated creature came 
to a true sense of her forlorn situation 
—for in her panic she was too wild to 
have a right aisoemment — ^it was free- 
zing to hear how she lamented; she 
didna plead that she had been a re- 
sisting victim; nor did she take all 
the blame upon herself. There was a 
flattery in her heart that she had been 
betrayed by the condition of her fa- 
ther's house more than by her own 
weakness, or that the accomplisher 
of her ruin had a premeditated pur- 
pose. Still, however, she wept and 
wailed until her hopelessness became 
incurable. 

** It was soon manifest that Death 
had laid his cold hand upon her, in 
defiance of all medicine and doctor's 
skill. 

" From morning to night she sat 
by herself on the sofa, her one hand 
on the other resting on her knee, and 
her eyes reading, as it were, the leaf 
of a curious page of vacuity in the 
threads and pawtron of the carpet. 
She thought of nothing but of time. 

" When I went into her room in 
the morning, she would say, ' Is not 
this Wednesday , or Friday ?' as it might 
chance to be. And as often as I went 
again during the rest of the day, she 
would ask the hour. It was melan- 
. choly to see her despondency, and how 
pleased she was wnen the ' 
letmed to have nm a litik 



she expected. How patient and how 
beautiful she was in all this ; but oh ! 
how plainly her heart was breaking. 

" When more than eight mournful 
months had come and gone, seeing 
that, by the course of nature, she was 
soon to become a mother, I thought it 
my duty, in a far-ofi^way, to remind 
her that it was needful to prepare for 
a stranger. 

'^ She looked at me, I thought re- 
proachfully, but her eyes were full of 
tears, and she answer^, ' No. I have 
here, within, a conviction that my sin 
and shame will pass from this world 
together. I dreamt last night that I 
beheld my venerable grandfather — ^he 
was a holy and religious man — stand- 
ing at a gate to which I had come with 
a baby at my bosom, and he took me 
by the hand and led me in, and made 
me known to all my ancestors, even 
to Adam and Eve. No ; the life that 
should be, is not — ^it becomes my con- 
dition — a husbandless wife — a child- 
less mother !' 

" I reasoned against her despair, 
and entreated her to be of good cheer, 
but she smote her bosom, and said, 
' How can that be ?' adding, ' I am 
not guiltless ; but there was no other 
but only himself, in all the world, by 
whom I could have been undone. 
Stars of light and purity — eyes and 
oracles of heaven, ye know my chas- 
tity! But how can he believe it? Oh! 
scorned by him, what is left? — where 
now is my place in the world ?— The 
grave.' 

'* After a season of some days, the 
wild lamentings and continual cries of 
a spirit in agony began to moderate 
into sighs and low heart-murmurings. 
I entreated her to let me send for her 
father, or for one of her sisters ; but 
she was absolute, and would not have 
them. At last the mother's time ar- 
rived, and she became, as she foretold, 
a mother without a child. 

" ' Place,' she cried, ' the mute wit- 
ness of my infirmity before mc. It 
was not iti sin, but in the i 
off ■' '" 
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one of my best danutk werriti, on a 
chair by the bedside. It was punish* 
ment enough for many a sin to see 
what then ensued. 

" She raised herself on her elbow, 
and studied the beautiful thing as if 
it had been an alabaster image of cu- 
rious handicrafu What was in her 
thoughts no one could teU^ but ever 
and anon she cast her eyes upwards, 
and smiled as if she had diwovered 
some pleasing similitude^ and once 
she said, ' How lovely and how like !' 

** She then laid herself down, and 
seemed to be communing in prayer. 
After a season she raised herself again, 
and covering the body with the servit, 
she made a sign for it to be laid on 
her bosom, which I did with my own 
hands. 

^' At that crisis the door opened, 
and the Captain appeared at the bed- 
foot; flustered he was, and of a wild 
look — she saw him, and stretched out 
her hands lovingly towards him, but 
they fell on the innocent corpse, and 
in the same instant she was no more. 

^' The Captain, as ye may wdl sup- 
pose, was a most demented man. He 
called himself by all the ill names 
that contrition could find, and, to a 
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surety, none of them were too bad. But, 
as I told him, despair was then out of 
season, and it behoved us to think of 
sending for an undertaker. The up« 
holsterer over the way being a moderate 
and respectable tradesman, I accord-- 
ingly sent for him, and afler a decent • 
time was allowed to pass, the funeral 
was performed in a very senteel man- 
ner. But, alas! how Uie curse of 
Heaven will sometimes work I 

" The Captain, being melanchdloua 
with what had happened, was enticed, 
on the night after the burial, to go for 
a pastime with a friend to see how the 
doctors make atomies, and that same 
night he came rushing to my door 
like a ghost in a whirlwind. Hia 
senses were gone— he raved of a sight 
he had seen, and of a deed that had 
been done. 

'^ His friend, with certain others, 
came flying after him, and, dreidful 
to tell, one of them described the yi- 
sion of yengeance he had seen. From 
that hour he became mad with a 
frightful shout of laughter — ^It was 
sudi laughter as the dead would laugh 
-—if that could be — and he died in tine 
course of a year after in a Hoxton 
Bedlam." 
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Whik Mrs Winsom had finished 
the sad story of the unhappy Fatima, 
we naturally fell Into a conversation 
concerning Uie other mysterious young 
lady and ^ntleman who bad come to 
her house m the same clandestine man- 
ner, and had left it so suddenl]^, with- 
out explanation. For some time she 
appeared a little averse to enter upon 
the subject ; but when I happened to 
say, I should be none surprised if the 
lady proved to be the lost daughter of 
her old friends, Mr and Mrs Mel- 
bourne, she gave me a significant nod 
and a smile. 

" 'Deed," said she, " ye have made 
a true gtiess; but I promised no to 
speak of it ; for now all, by the help 
of my agency, is put to rights, and to- 
morrow the whole party are to return 
to Mr Alelbourne's country-seat, to 
hold a celebration of the marriage, as 
becomes their fortune. A good iau^h 
has been raised at the expente of Mus 
for her romancing, though it is allowed 
on aU hands that she shewed both aright 

Eride and delicacy in concealing from 
er husband the sorrow and remorse 
sha suffered for the indiscretion she 



had committed, owing to the esteem 
in which she held his affection. How- 
eyer, as both the old folk and the 
young are anxious that as little should 
be heard about the matter as possible, 
we'll make a passoyer of this case, and 
I'U relate to you some comical doings 
I had with a Mr Kenneth Macquirkie, 
who was recommended to my house 
by Mr Melbourne, some years ago. 

" This Kenneth Macquirkie, Esq. ' 
W. S , as he put upon his cards, (which 
W. S. signifies a writer to the signet, 
some sort of a lawyer in Edinburgh,) 
wasldoer for a tawny bairn of a planter, 
who, like Mr Fbwerfield, was one of 
Mr Melbourne's West Indy corres- 
pondents. This bairn had a mulatto 
mother, who left a good gathering by 
will in full to her, but which it was 
thought would make it necessary to 
put her into the Court of Chancery, 
or, what was the same thing, make her 
a dreeping roast to Mr Macquirkie. 
Now, ye see, as I had an inkling of 
this, and had, moreoyer, heard that 
he was to be allowed a sappy fee for 
coming to London, I thought it was 
but reasonable to deal with him ac- 
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cordin^y, the more especudl? m he 
had engaged the fint floor^ ana was ta 
have coolong done for him at home— 
the which is a covenant of works tha^ 
tamed to a pitmer ii8e> should be ad> 
▼antageoos ana oomfortaUe to the 
kemr of a lodghig-hoase. Bat oh 1 
SQcn a tnmble as Ihad with that man 
at &e settling of oar weekly bilk on 
the Monday morning 1 for ne was of 
a short memory, and a brittle temper, 
«id> over and aboye, he was as greedy 
as a trap, and as gair as a smiddy vice. 
Bat, as I had beoi well xeeommended 
to him, and he had, moreover, some 
reason to wish to stand in afavoorable 
light with Mr Melbourne, he vras fidn 
to bear, though he oouldna thole vnth* 
oot eomplainii^. 

^ One night he had been at the 
playhouse of Covent Garden vrith a 
nriend that he brought home with hiin 
to eat a lobster, and drink porter, and 
talk of playactors and aumors, in the 
Bdinburgh fadiion ; fcnrin all the time 
that I have Jcept a lodging-house, I 
never have met with folk so beside 
tbcnsehres'aboitt genhia, and promke, 
and the firohness of young talents, as 
the Edinburgh lawyers. Indeed, it's 
most extraorainar to hear them, and 
wonderful how men of the law should 
have time to think of such phanta»« 
magorv. As a mathematical lodger 
and mend of mine, from Cambridge, 
once said, * I w(mder,' said he, ' how 
it IB, that men of cases and preoe* 
dents, quotations and instances, can 
affinrd to learn such mythologies ; but 
the eSect is seen on tiieir business— 
they are constantly coming to London 
apnealing against.the sentences of their 
judges, and are as often sent back to 
make a revision — a proof,' said he, 
^ how little general knowledge is of an 
advantase in lc|;alitie8.' 

** Well, this Macquirkie, as ye may 
discern, beings most troublesomeman, 
the lobster was gotten for him, and the 
pot of porter, and he and his friend 
began to crack the shell, and to speak 
about the pathos of a playactoring lady 
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that they had that night seen ; and it 
turned out that one lobster was an in- 
sufficient supper far the two, so Babby 
was desired to get them another ; and 
being desired to get another, and not 
finding one that she thought big 
enough, she brought two* Hereupon, 
on the Monday fbUowing, arose a moat 
kittle question. Mr Macquirkie coiw 
tested the charge on my oiU, saying 
he had given orders for only one lob« 
ster that would serve two. 

'* As he was a dinnering-at-homo 
costomer, I sulmiitted to let the affidr 
pass for that time. But, shortly after, 
ne would have a dinner for two friends^ 
and, accordingly, I was duly author!* 
zed to make all proper preparation. 
You may be sure I got him one of the 
best of dinners; but when the bill 
came to be JNresented, it's an imnossi- 
Inlity to describe how he stormed ; for 
he thought, being, like the £din« 
buTffhers, ignorant of our pditer vrays 
of the world here in the South, that I 
would just have made a charge per 
head for the three, like a cofieehouse- 
keeper ; but that wasna my trade ; so, 
notwithstanding his tempest, I just 
charged him dim and dish, with a rea« 
sonable consideration fiv extra troa« 
ble, not foigetting the contested lob« 
ster. Oh, but an Edinbro' W. S. is 
a most severe customer ! But at last I 

St the right vray of managing Mr 
acquirlde; for whenever be made 
on objection to what he called an over- 
charge, I subdued him by saying, that 
it was wonderfril how such a genteel 
people asusuflJlycame from the Athens 
of the North, as they called Auld Ree« 
kie, should make a controversy about 
candle-ends and cbeese-parings, as if 
they had been habituated to live at 
home in a straitened circumstance. 

" Having thus got into the right 
way of managing him, he grew so jpli- 
able, that I might have twisted him 
round my finger, and in the end did 
me a world of good, as I shall pre« 
sently tell you." 
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" About the time Mr Macquirkie 
went home," continued Mrs Wtnsom, 
" there arose in a certain town in the 
west of Scotland, called Blackbirch, 
an inordinate passion for begetting acts 
of Parliament. What he had to do in 
the business it would ill become me 



to pretend to expound ; but that he 
was art and part in the mystery I was 
well assured was plain to oe seen and 
dear to be understood. In short, he 
was fee'd to become a counsellor to the 
bailies and other bodies of the town, 
besides the feuars and subfeuars. 
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** Among other thiogt» it seems in 
talking law with them orer their 
toddy, be set forth, among other great 
discoTeries he had made in London, 
the vast comfort and economy he had 
enjoyed in my house^ with the skilful 
manner in which he managed me. 
From this it came to pass that the 
Bkckbirch fblk, haring bethought 
theraselres of a necessity of getting a 
new act of Parliament, sent one of 
their Bailies for that purpose to Lon« 
don, and he brought with him a most 
civilized two linMfrom Mr Maoquirkia 
to me, commending him in a most me- 
dal manner to my attentions. Thus 
I became, as it were, standing Land- 
lady, as YOU shall hear, to the Black- 
birch folk. For the Bailie, aftar some 
prigging, took my first floor for a 
month ; and he was not well in, when 
I was constrained, in a sense, to take in 
a delegate from the malecontaits who 
were opposed to the Bailie's BilL 

" The way of it was this. The 
Bailie, like all other magistrates, was 
greatly versed in the knowledge of 
human nature, as he UAd me himself, 
winking cunningly at the same time, 
to let me know that he was a man of 
the world ; and then he began to give 
me a hint anent the great business 
which had brought him to London, 
and of the bad spirits who had risen 
in opposition to the just and necessary 
measure, which he and his colleagues 
had undertaken for the good of the 
town, and all that was dear to it. 

*' I hope ye'll no think I was so 
forward as to offer my advice to a 
Bailie — a Blackbirdi Bailie, too— al- 
though I could not discern, even after 
he had explained the whole matter to 
me, wherefore it was that the feuars 
and subfeuars of the town, together 
with the magistrates and town council, 
were so eager to make themselves 
statutes. 

" But when the delM;ate explained 
to me his view of the subject, it seem- 
ed quite manifest that the Bailie and 
his party were conspiring to impose 
little less than the yoke of an arbitrary 

government on the necks of the poor 
efenceless inhabitants of the unfor* 
tunate town of Blackbirch. Then he 
enlarged on the freedom of trade, and 
proved to my satisfaction that certain 
things which the bill was intended to 

Sut down, such as the crying of Lon- 
on candy, was a lawful camng, and 
that if it were put down by constraint 
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of law, what would thrifty familiet do 
with all their old brass, cracked cry»« 
tal, and broken buckles ? In short, as 
it were in despite of my understand- 
ing, I was seduced to take the popu^ 
larity side, and to do all that I could 
to hdp Uie cause of the delegate, 
&ough he was but a parlour-floor 
lodger, and the Bailie was paying for 
the drawing-rooms two guineas and an 
half a-week,— A rent, ye'll allow, was 
moderate, considering that a whole 
town was paying it. 

*' Well, to make short of a long 
story, the Bailie and the ddegate, 
after divers days of going out in the 
morning couthy friends, and coming 
back at night from the House of Com- 
mons argolbarcUng like tigers, it came 
to pass that the Bill, as the Bailie's 
measure was called, was read a second 
time. I thought, when I heard so, of 
the great patience of Parliament, for 
it was a book almost as big as a Family 
Bible, and to read it tluough in one 
night, after having spent a night at it 
bcSfore, was most extraordinary. 

'' Truly the Bailie on that night 
was a jocose man, triumphing and 
shouting as if he had overcome the 
Philistines. But his transportations, 
like every other eartblr iblieity, were, 
worthy man, of short wutOkfa ; fbr it 
seems there was a thing they called a 
Committee, that took hold of his Bill 
and tore it all to pieces, as the dele« 
gate told me himself, with much so« 
briety. He did not clap his hands 
and make a jovful noise like the Bailie, 
but spoke of his conquest like a man 
of sense, as all the Blackbirdi folk 
shew themselves to be, and in naethinff 
mair than their great love for law and 
interlocutors. 

" By this time, ^e see, I had been 
deep in their councils ; and seeing the 
Bailie, by what the Committee had 
done, dejected, I b^an to take ]^ty 
upon him, and to devise a possibility 
of a reconciliation with his adversary, 
who, though a popularity man, had a 
smeddum of satiricalness that increa- 
sed with his prospect of gaining his 
ends, and was very afflicting, I must 
allow, to the Bailie. But in what way 
that reconciliation was to be brought 
to a come*to-pass cost me no little 
thought. I had, however, discerned, 
that often in their controversies they 
spoke of Port Punchtown, and I saw 
that, however disastrous their opinions 
were on all other subjects, they per** 
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fectly agreed that it wis a place that 
ought not to be--e8pecially as it was 
swallowing up their trade, the people 
thereof heing much cleverer in all 
matters of maritime business than 
those of Blackbuxh. To be 8ure> 
neiUier the Bailie nor the delegate 
ever acknowledged the fact of this 
superiority, but, on the contrary, cor- 
dially agreed that the inhabitants of 
Port Punchtown to a man were the 
riddlings of mankind, and not fit to 
tie the latch of a shoe in Blackbirch. 

'* Having meditated in the watches 
of the night on all I had heard them 
say, next morning I said to my friend 
tlie del^atc, that it was a great pity 
to waste his town's money for sucn 
&8herie as the Bailie's Bill, and that 
it would be far better, seeing there was 
an obligation on every true-hearted 
Blackbircher to put his heel on the 
neck of that presumptuous place. Port 
Punchtown, to contrive a way of ex«' 
tinguishing it for ever. I never saw 
a roan better pleased in my life than 
he was to hear me. But as I have 
told you, he was of a composed and 
controlled nature, and did not expose 
his inward satisfaction with any inor^ 
dinate outward demonstration. How- 
ever, I had inoculated him, and at 
night he brought home with him Mr 
TdUous, his law man ; and shortly 
after, the Bailie being in, they rang 
die bell and requested me— for I an- 
swered it — to ask him to come down 
and take a glass of toddy with them. I 
saw by their countenances that they 
were baith big with something ;— so, 
when I had delivered the message, 
curiosity got the better of decorum, 
as it will sometimes do with other 
ladies as well as landladies, and I 
went into the bedroom, and put my 
ear to the keyhole, to hear their high 
treason against the devoted town of 
Port Punchtown. 

'' Mr Tedious began by condoling 
with the gentlemen on Uie unfortu- 
nate effects of their controversies; tell- 
ing them, that the Bill had come out 
of the Committee a monument of in- 
sufficiency, and warily he worked till 
he brougnt the rival town upon the 
carpet 

'< ' It's a town,' said he, ' against 
which nature has manifestly set her 
face. It would long since have perish- 
ed and been utterly undone, but for 
that energy and enterprising spiiit 
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which the inhabitants possess in so bu« 
perior a deeree.' 

<^Both Uie Bailie and the delegate 
protested, in a vehement manner, 
against this doctrine of superiority ; 
and the Bailie assured Mr Tedious, 
that if Port Punchtown had not been 
a pet of the city of that name, it was 
naturally a plaice that no Blackbirch 
gentleman, m his greatest indignation 
against its upsetting, would conde- 
scend even to insult. 

'' The delegate explained, in his calm 
and methodical manner, that the world 
was quite wrong in supposing that 
Port Punchtown was a place of any 
res^tability at all. As for the su- 
periority of the inhabitants, they have 
not the capacity to make even a Bai- 
lie, but must just take any bogle that 
their parent city thinks fit to send 
them. 

'^ Here the lawyer interposed, re- 
marking, that it must be Allowed they 
had, in their projects of improvements, 
made their town a rankling thorn in 
the side of Blackbirch. 

'' This the Bailie and the delegate 
denied* 

'' ' Be that, however, as it may/said 
the lawyer, ' the clear policy of Black- 
birch is, to put an extinguisher on 
her rival.' 

'' ' Rival !' exclaimed the others ; 
' she is none to Blackbirch.' 

" Then," said Mrs Winsom for her- 
self, '^ I was just frying to hear such 
nothingness of an argument, and would 
fain have broken in upon them, when 
Mr Tedious, giving a dap with his 
hands, cried, ' GrenUemen, 111 tell jou 
what : it being admitted on all sides 
that the Blackbirch people must either 
have a law-plea or a bill in Parliament, 
I would recommend that your dissen- 
sions should be suspended, and that 
you should unite in some great un« 
dertaking, either of the one kind or 
the other, to prove that you have a 
power when you choose to shew it. 
Now thisbill, which, between your two 
parties, has cost the town already more 
than L.1200, even were it carried as 
proposed, would not have given you 
any advantage over your rivaL' 

" ' Not rival 1' exclaimed the Bai- 
lie and the delegate : ' we won't admit 
that.' 

" ' I would therefore advise that, next 
session you apply for an act to enable 
your town to improve the harbour and 
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town of Pimchiown. How beautifVilly 
your disinterestedness could be set 
forth in your application to Parlia- 
ment V 

" * Improre Port Punchtown !' ex- 
claimed the fiailie and the delegate^ in 
an agony. 

^' ' Yes/ said Mr Tedious, cmphati- 
callv, * by bilL But when the bill 
shall have become an act, there will 
be no need to act on it. Thus you will 
hare it in your power to stab your rival 
in the vitals.' 

'^ ^ And could we not, then/ said the 
Bailie, ' choke up the channel of the 
river with an old ship ?' 

<' I could hear/' said Mrs Winsom^ 
" the lawyer rubbing hifrhands fldgetty 
fain, as he cried, ' By that means you 
will have both a contested bill, and a 
capital lawsuit.' " 

She then proceeded to tell me, that 
before the gentlemen left her house for 
Scotland, the whole business was ar- 
ranged ; and that out of this happy 
expedient for the overthrow of Port 



Punchtown grew such felicitous una- 
nimity in the town of Blackbircb, 
as has seldom been equalled, never 
surpassed. At the next election of the 
magistrates, the delegate was chosen 
by the Whig interest to be the com- 
peer of the Bailie, who represented Uie 
Tories ; and it was mentioned in the 
newspapers, that such was the joy of 
the feuars and subfeuars on the union 
of parties in the town, that the two 
magistrates, in long procession, fol- 
lowed by aU the feuars and subfeuars 
two and two, walked hand in hand on 
the day of that unanimous election, 
singing, " Together let us range the 
fields ; ' the bellman on the right, and 
the town-drummer on the left, pro- 
claiming their praises. 

Here I might have set worthy Mrs 
Winsom right as to these particulars ; 
but on consideration, I thought the 
least said is soonest mended — for if 
the town of Blackbirch is not yet in 
that state of blessed unanimity, I am 
sure it ought to be. 
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Having now considered how far 
Wordsworth's Theory is new, and 
how far it is correct, 1 propose to en- 
^ quire with what niccess he has illus- 
trated it. 

And first, we may not unfairly sur- 
mise that there is something famty in 
his manner of executing his purposes 
—something " rotten in the state of 
Wordsworth"— from ihe consideration 
of this plain fact, that writing of men, 
and to men, he has never become a 
.popular author. It is all very well 
ahat he should exclaim, " Away with 
the senseless iteration of the word 
« Popular !" and appeal from popularity 
as a test of excellence, because it is 
his interest that popularity should not 
be a literary touciistone. But we, 
who have no personal feeling in the 
question, may observe that, nowever 
it may be admitt^ that poems on ab- 
stract or abstruse subjects may be ad- 
mirable without being popular, still, 
poems professedly founded on the 
1 grand basis of human nature, and de- 
\ picting her " great and simple affec- 
\ tions, must he popular betore |hey 
can be pronounced successful. For 
the people they are written ; by the 
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people must they be judged. If they 
speak the ''real language of men,' \ 
tney must be appreciated wherever ) 
that language is known. So far from 
coming before his readers at a disad- 
vantage, Wordsworth (I maintain) 
approaches them under peculiarly fa- 
vourable circumstances. He prejudi- 
ces us in his favour at the very outset, 
by professing to " keep us in the com- ,^ 
pany of flesh and blood." He appeals 
to all our strongest prepossessions ; he 
awakens all our most interesting as- 
sociations, b^ affirming that he will 
choose his incidents and situations 
from ordinary life. At the time when 
he first published his Lyrical Ballads, 
more especially, such a declaration 
was calculated to excite the warmest 
expectations., The poetry -reading 
multitude began to sicken from an 
overdose of rich and stimulating nu- 
triment, and not a few were already 
asking — " Pray, who would get twice 
drunk upon Noyau ?" When a man 
steps forward with this spiriustirring 
motto— ''Homo sum. Nihil humanum 
a me alienum puto." Surely that man 
must have taken some pains to undo 
tha prepoBseetions naturally excited 
2q 
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id bis fatour; rarely he nrast hate 
" kept the wokI of promise to the test" 
only, " and broken it to the hope," if 
ht failed to secure general sympathy 
and approbation ! In Ms ease, if in 
die case of no other poet whatsoever^ 
men ought to hare ''ran after his 
productions as If urged l^ an appetite, 
or constrained by a speu." It is in 
▼ain for Wordsworth to reply, that 
** every author, as far as he is great, 
and at the same time original, has had 
the task of creating the taste by which 
he is to be enjoyed." Granting for a 
^e that Wordsworth, accor£ng to 
his own intimation, is great and ori« 
sinal, I, in the first place, cannot al« 
low that a taste for ang great and ori« 

I ginal style of writing can possibly be 
treated; it can only be called forth,) 

^ where it exists. Scarce one person in 
a thousand has a real feeling for real 
poetry, as disjoined from extrinsic 8ti« 
mutants of interest, such as arise from 
an agitating story, the display of pri« 
yate feelings and circumstances, or 
from the caprice of fashion. The sin- 
gle person Kels, and decides, and sets 
a value upon any prodactkn of a kdg^ 
stamp, and the accumulating testi* 
mony of these individuals at lengUi 
(perhaps not until many generations 
have past away) influences the many, 
and they conspire to read and to praise 
what they neither understand nor va- 
lue, simply because the poet's worth 
has been acknowledged by a body of 
enlightened men, and they dare not 
dissent from the verdict, lest ihey 
should be supposed to want taste and 
feeling. The author has taken his 
station amongst those of an establish* 
ed rank, and the crowd throw incense 
on the altar of his fame, without 
snatching a spark of its Are* Words- 
worth grounas much of his argument 
upon the facts, that in Dryden's time 
" two of the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher were acted for one of Shak- 
speare," and that Milton's Paradise 
Lost was coldly received, and rose 
slowly into fame. I believe that Shak- 
speare, Milton, or any other esteemed 
writer, is not more enjoved now than 
he was when his works nrst appeared, 
but that the greater publicity of his 
name places him within the reach of 
a greater number of readers capable of 
appreciating him. Those who never 
wotUd have appreciated him, are not 
raised by his works to a keener faculty 
of discernment. Those who can ap« 



pectate him hacve only to open lu* 
book, at once to kap into hia meanings 
and to partake his passion. He is bat 
conventionally admired by the many^ 
while he ia tnily rdisbed by the few. 
But, in the second place, Worda* 
worth's pretensions to greatness and> 
originality are founded upon the na« 
tunl and hnman character of his sub- 
jects and kngnage. Now, if the taste 
by which we relish any production 
is not (m I endeavoured to prove) 
created, but called forth, the taste hjt 
which Wordsworth's writings are to to 
enjoyed should be called forth in 9U 
most every human breast; because^ 
how far soever the taste ma}r have 
strayed firom the primary alfections of 
humanity, still the return to nature ia 
always comp«rativelycasT--and it im 
back to nature that Wordsworth put* 
poses to lead ns. That which relates 
to men may snrely be understood and 
enjoyed by men, at all times and in 
all seasons. A relish for every-day 
food denmnds not that education o£ 
the palate, which we must undergo 
before we can eat olives with any en- 
joyment ; and where there is so much 
nausea to overcome, it may be doubted 
idieUier the subsequent pleasure is 
worth the previous pain. I was told, 
that if I could but once swallow one 
of that unnatural fruit, I should like 
the whole tribe ever after. I swal- 
lowed three, and hate them still. But 
how can Wordsworth reconcile hisaa- 
sertion, that every great and original 
author creates the taste by which he is 
enjoyed, with another explicit decla- 
ration of his, which runs thus?— 
*' The poet writes under one restrio- , 
tion only, namely, that of the neces- 
sity of giving immediate pleasure to a 
human neing, possessed o£ that infor- 
mation which may be expected of him, 
not as a lawyer, a phystdan, a mari- 
ner, an astronomer, or a natural phi- 
losopher, but as a man ;" and he goes 
on to say, " Nor let this necessity of 
producing immediate pleasure be con- 
sidered as a degradation of the poet's 
art. It is far otherwise. It is an ac- 
knowledgment of the beauty of the ^ 
universe-— an acknowledgment the 
more sincere, because it is not formal, 
but indirect." This being the case, 
surely the poet of nature more espe- 
cially must be under the necessity of 
giving immediate pleasure to those 
who share the feelings of men ? And 
facts will bear me out in the aBsertio&^ 
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think. As it is^ he has frequently 



that he actually does impart that im« 
mediate pleasure to a far wider circle 
of readers than the poet who has cho^ 
sen lofty and abstracted themes of ar« 
gument. As I once before obserred, 
the simplest ballads, detailing the 
commonest inddents, have been most 
inworen with the hearts of men, and 
have been laid up in the memories of 
all>. while Milton has been quietly laid 
the 9helf. And whyr Because 
neither science nor learning, nor even 
' gh poetical feeling, is required for 
e comprehension of them. To be a 
human being is the sole qualification. 



failed in his object by not faithfully 
adheringto the bestpartsof his theory; 
and, by embodyiDg the worst parts of I 
it, he has rendered himself liable to I 
the charge of glaring inconsistency. < 
These two points I purpose to make 
clear by quotations from his owu 
works. 

First, he has not adhered to the 
best parts of his theory. That " a 
selection of the real language of men, 
in a state of yivid sensation," may 
produce a most happy eff^t, when 
»».—» ^^M^ » »u«. »v»» .j»«>uuv«uvti.| transferred to the poet s page, I hav^ 
The Tory lowest of the vulgar are notf before proved by a reference to Shak4 
bad judges of what is true to nature. { speare's frequent practice in his mostJ 
I have observed, that the galleries in impassioned dialogues. — But, Ist, 
fa theatre know how to mark, by dis« The language of Wordsworth's cha- \ 
.criminating applause, the finest na* racters scarcely ever is the real lan« \ 
[tnral touches of Shakspeare's geniuSij guage of men ; and, 2d, When it is 
'Moliere constituted an old woman hii/ so, cannot be called a fortunate ieiec^ 
jQdf;e, and her laughter or tears his tian o( human speech. 1st, Notwith4 
oritidsm. Wh v did Cowper, by means standing our author's inveighing so' 
of his ''Task, and Bums, through his bitterly against poetic diction, it is 
ballads, find an immediate echo in 1 actually by a mixture of poetic die- 
every human bosom ? They wrote of ! tion with humble phraseology, and by 

■ -'"- -'- ' the use of what are called poetic li- 

oensea, conjointly with common modes 
of expression, that he has produced a 
patched and piebald dialect, infinitely 
more monstrous than either '' the 
sandy and inane phraseology" of which 



(things pertaining to humanity in a 
human manner. If Wordsworth has 
fkiled in producing a similar efibct, it 
may lead us to surmise that, although 
purporting to write of human things, 
ne has nol generally written in a hu- 
man or natural manner. The popn« 
larity of some of his smaller and 
simpler poems, sudi as '' We are Se« 
ven," " Susan Gray," and the " Pet 
Lamb," strengthens the conjecture, 
; and forms an additional proof, that to 
j write naturally on common subjects 
rather ensures, than forbids, a nume- 
rous audience. 

Why, then, should Wordsworth tell 
OS, that he '' was well aware" that his 
poems, by those who should dislike 
them, would be read with more than 
common dislike? Why did he not 
" venture to hope" that he should 
generally please ? 

I answer, because he had a lurking 
consciousness that he had not ful« 



he complains in one place, or '' the 
triviality and meanness, both of 
thought and language," which else- 
where he acknowledges to be " more 
dishonourable to the writer's own 
character, than false refinement or ar- 
bitrary innovation." 

They who solely use poetic diction, 
on the one hand, and they who con- 
fine themselves to trivial language, on 
the other, shall each produce a work 
which, at least, is all of a piece— it 
may be, indeed, all of tinsel, or all of 
canyass— but is not this preferable to 
embroidery upon packthread ? There . 
is in Wordsworth a natural grandilo- > 
quence of style alwajrs struggling 
tnrough the false restraints which he 



filled the terms of his own covenant, ^as imposed upon himself. Even a 
the conditions imposed by his own waggon must be dignified with the 



theory. Had he always sung, 

*^ Familiar matter of to-day. 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or paio, 
That has been, and may be agaio,'* 

in simple and natural language, he 
might have been secure of imparting 
more than common pleasure to aO 
who had hearts to feel or minds to 



epithet of " stotely ; and, in a solilo- 
quy of mild Benjamin, the waggonerj 
we find— 

« My jolly team, be finds that ye 
Will work for nobody but me ! 
Good proof oi this the country gain*d 
One day, when ye were vex'd and 
strain*d— 
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Entrusted to another's care. 
And forced unworthy ttripes to bear. 
Here was it— on this rugged spot, 
Which now, contented with our lot| 
We climb^-that, pUeoutly abutedf 
Ye plunged in anger, and confused : 
As chance would have it, passing by, 
I saw you in your jeopardy : 
A word from me was like a charm-— 
The ranks were taken with one mind; 
And your huge burthen, safe from harm, 
lioved like a vessel in the wind /** 

The words which are printed in Ita- 
lics are as much poetic diction, though 
of a different kind, as that of the lines 
of Gray, which Wordsworth stigma- 
rtized as such, without one of its ad- 
vantages. — *• Good proof of this," with 
ibe article omitted, is a poetic license ; 
and the whole speech, as proceeding 
from the mouth of a waggoner, is a 
tissue of incongruity. Again, in the 
Idiot Boy, Betty, conjecturing the pro- 
bable fate of her stray darling, thus 
expresses herself-— 

\ ** Or him that wicked pony*s carried 
To the dark cave, the goblin's hall; 
Or in the castle, he's pursuing. 
Among the ghosts, his own undoing; 
Or playing with the waterfall." 

Thus also she apostrophizes the ab- 
sent pony— 

** Oh dear, dear pony, my sweet joy. 
Oh carry back my idiot boy. 

And we will ne*er overload thee more!" 

And thus she bewails her own sad 
case— > 

** Oh cruel ! I*m almost three-score. 
Such night as this was wer b^/bre /** 

Here are poetical contractions, and 
^ that very modern vice of diction^ the 
omission of the article before a noun, 
in conjunction with what might be the 
lack-a-daisical exclamations of an old 
Irishwoman. Peter Bell^ storming at 
an ass, which will not get up, says— 

'* You little mulish dog, 
1*11 fling your carcass, like a log, 
Head-foremost down the river !" 

Here the words are so evidently ar- 
ranged for the sake of the rhyme, as 
to destroy all feeling of reality, and as 
a version of " Get up, you obstinate 
brute, or I'll chuck you into the wa- 
ter," they have this great fault, name- 
ly, that they are not coarse enough for 
nature, or nleasing enough for art. 
They are neither fish, fowl, flesh, nor 
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good red herring. If this be the real 
language of human beings in a state 
of vivid sensation, or in any state of 
sensation, the poet must have conver- 
sed with a singular race of mortals. 
There is, to my mind, a want of skill 
in the writer, who thus, even while 
using common language, fails to work 
in the reader's mind a conviction that 
such words were really uttered under 
such circumstances. Little embued 
as the foregoing extracts are with that 
imaginative spirit, which ought to 
beautify the most revolting themes of 
a true poet, they yet are farther from 
real life than the roost fanciful expres- 
sions which Shakspeare puts into thej 
mouths of his characters. By the as-^ 
similating power of his mighty mind, 
that wondrous dramatist subdues all 
his materials to his own purposes. He 
scatters the gems of imagination, the 
treasures of philosophy, from the^ 
moutlis of clowns and buffoons. His 
characters have all an individual stamp > 
upon them: their words seem appro- 
priate to themselyes, and flow with ; 
ease from nature's living fountain-^ 
yet the poet speaks in all. Althougli 
we never met with beings who so 
speak, yet we feel convinc^ that such 
beings could not have spoken other- 
wise. Wordsworth uses more of the^ 
real language of men, and produces w 
less real effect Surely there is want 
of skill or power in this. I must ob- 
serve, to prevent misapprehension, that 
I should not do Wordsworth the in* 
justice to name him in the same page 
with Shakspeare, did not Words- 
worth's admirers cUim for him a niche 
beside that matchless bard— and did 
not Wordsworth himself seem to pro- 
yoke a comparison which had best have 
slumbered. ^ After remarking, " of the 
human and dramatic Imagination, the 
works of Shakspeare are an inex- 
haustible source," Wordsworth says, 
** And if, bearing in mind the many 
poets distinguished by this prime qua- 
lity, whose names I omit to mention, 
^et, justified by a recollection of the 
insults wliich the ignorant, the inca- 

Eable, and the presumptuous have 
eaped upon these and my other wri- 
tings, I may be permitted to anticipate 
the judgment of posterity upon my- 
self; I shall declare (censurable, I 
grant, if the notoriety of the fact above 
stated does not justinr me) that I have 
given, in those unmvourable times, 
evidence of exertion of this ftfiolty. 
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upon its worthiest objects, the exter- 
nal universe, the moral and religious 
sentiments of man, bis natural afiec« 
tions, and his acquired passions, which 
have the same ennobling tendency as 
the productions of men, in this kmd, 
worthy to be held in undying remem* 
brance." (See Preface to Vol. I.) 

It may be doubted whether the ill« 
conduct of others can justify weakness 
in oneself, or whether the assertion of 
one man, and that man the party 
nearest concerned, is at all better than 
the assertion of another ; but, at any 
rate, I hope that, however *' ignorant, 
incapable, and presumptuous, ' I may 
be esteemed, / am justified in having 
instituted a sort of parallel between 
Shakspcare and Wordsworth. 

Not only when he speaks in charac- 
ter, but in his own pet son also, when 
he relates or describes, Wordsworth 
professes to use '* throughout, as far as 
\is possible, a selection of language 
Ireally used by men." I could quote 
(boundlessly from his works, to prove 
that neither in relating nor describing 
has Wordsworth attained his object ; 
but, as in a multitude of quotations, 
there is weariness, I will confine my* 
self to two or three extracts. First, 
take, as a general specimen, an adven* 
ture with some gipsies. 

** Twelve hours, twelve bounteous hours, 

are gone, while I 
Have tieen a traveller under open sky. 
Much witnessing of change and cheer, 
Yet, as I left, I find them here I 

QUnheard- of circumstance !]] 
The weary Sun betook liimielf to rest— 
TJien issued vesper from the fulgent wesf, 
Outshining, like a visible God, 
The glorious path in which he trode. 
And now, ascending, after one dark hour, 
And one night's diminution of her power. 
Behold Che mighty Moon ! This way 
Siie looks as if at them ! !— but they 
Regard not her ! ! ! Oh better wrong 

and strife, 
(By nature transient} than such torpid 
life! 
The silent Heavens have goingt on : 
The stars have tasks— but these have 
none! 
Y«t, witness all that stirs in heaven and 

earth I 
In scorn I speak not \ they are what 
their bitth 
And breeding suffers them to be; 
Wild outcasts of society !** 

** O lame and impotent conclusion i" 
Surely the man who criticises the fol« 
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lowing stanza from Cowper'i Alexan* 
der Selkirk, 

** Religion ! what treasure untold, 
Resides in that heavenly word ! 

More precious than silver and gold, 
Or aU that this earth can ofTord!" 

in the following severe terms — " These 
four lines are poorly expressed ; some 
critics would call the laneuage pro- 
saic; the fact is, it would be bad 
prose, so bad, that it is scarcely worse 
in metre !" — Surely that critic, when 
he turns poet, should give us some- 
thing a little better expressed than the 
last four lines of the foregoing extract 
—I dare say that, all the time, these 
said gipsies had their goings-on as 
well as the stars. They might, du- 
ring the *' twelve bounteous hours," 
have had a little walk as well as the 
poet, and had time to rob his own 
ben- roost and be back again, and be 
so busy mending the pot and kettle, 
as to have no time to look at the moon. 
Hear a piece of description : 

** She had a tall man's height, or more ; 
No bonnet screen*d her from the heat ; 
A long drab-colour*d cloak she wore, 
A mantle reaching to her feet ; 
What other drett the had I could not know^ 
[;How could he ?3 
Only she wore a cap that was as white as 
snow." 

On reading this one may truly say, 

** A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its 
sluw length along." 

In the last line, the words '* that was'* 
are plainly redundant, and are used to 
complete the measure. To " have a 
tall man's height" b surely out of all 
common parlance — and " No bonnet 
screened her from the heat"»may not 
indeed be poetry, but—certainly is not 
ordinary prose. Listen again to the 
poet's mode of relation— 

** And Betty from the Une has fetch*d 
Her pony, that is mild and good, 
Whether he be in joy ^ or pain. 
Feeding at will along the lane. 
Or bringing fagots from the wood." 

Or hearken, when the poet speaks vx 
his own person— 

** I to the 3/ujtff have been bound 
These fourteen years, by strong inden« 

tures : 
Oh, genUe Mute$, let me tell 
3ut half of what to him befell— 
He surely met with strange adYentoreSt 
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" O, gentle Muses ! is this kind? 

Why will ye thus my suit repel ? 

Why of your further aid bereave me ? 

And can ye thus unfriended leave me. 
Ye Muses, whom 1 love so well ?** 
The Muses certainly seem neither to 
have smiled upon this importunate 
invocation, nor to have dictated it; 
and vet, can we say that this is the 
real knguage of men — more especially 
of men ** in low and rustic life?" But 
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it may be answered, that Wordsworth 
only professes to use " the real Jan-j 
guage of men, as far as is possible," 
I answer, " what man has done, man 
may do ;" and some of our pathetie 
ballads demonstrate that it is possible 
to make use of the most real and nm« 
pie language throv^oui acompontion, 
and with the happiest eileet mtaev 
the touchiDg taaUad of anUL RobiB 
Gray. 



'( He hadna been gane but a year and a day. 

When my foither broke his arm, and our cow was stolen away; 

My mither she fell sick, and my Jamie at the sea, 

And Auld Robin Gray came courtin* to me» 

** My iaither urged me sair, my mither didna i^eak, 
But she looked in my face till my heart was like to break ; 
So I gied him my hand, though my heart was at the sea, 
And Auld Robin Gray is gudeman to me*** 



Here there is not a word that is unu« 
•ual either in itself or in the applica« 
tion of it ; and the result is a general 
harmony and keeping in the composi« 
tion. But Wordsworth, in exempli* 
fving his theory, is too frequently nei« 
ther simple nor majestic i He misses 
the grace of simplidtv, and at Uie 
same time loses tiie advantages of a 
loftier diction. Who can prefer these 
lines on a sky -lark, 

'* Up with me, np with me into the clouds ! 

For thy song, Lark, is strong ; 
Up with me, up with me into the doads, 

Singing, singing. 
With all the heavens about thee ringing*' 

to the following, by Gray, on die same 
subject, 

** But chief the sky-lark pours on high 
Her trembling, thrilling ecstasy, 
And, lessening from the dazzled sight. 
Melts into air and liquid light.** 

These last may, indeed, chiefly consist 
of that diction which Wordsworth 
brands by the epithet" poetic ;" but, 
at any rate, they have the graee of 
congruity. Now, Wordsworth's lines 
are tqp eccentric to be natural— too 
much like the old nursery ditty of 
" Here we go up, up, up," to be su- 
blime. 

Wordsworth may well say, '* I^ray 
conclusions are admitted, and carried 
as far as they must be carried — if ad« 
mitted at aU^-our judgements con^ 



ceming the works of the greatest poets, ; 
both ancient and modem, will be far * 
different from what they are at pre« 
sent, both when we praise and wnen 
we censure ;" but it may be doubted 
whether (as he affirms) our " morale 
feelings, influencing, and influenced 
by these judgements, will be corrected 
and purified. ' 

At any rate, our tastes will hardly 
be corrected and purified, for, if we 
judge by the theory and its effects, 
we must bring in a verdict of " guil« 
ty" against Milton, on an indictment 
of having used poetic diction ; and we\ 
must place the author of the " Ly-^ 
rical Ballads" infinitely above that 
mighty " orb of song." 

In the second place, where Words- 
worth has made use of the real ]an« 
guage of men, he has not been fortu* 
nate in the selection, v His language of 
low life is not, as Ub tells us it is,^ 
" purified from what appears to be its' 
real defects, from all lasting and ra- 
tional causes of dislike or disgust." 
He does not, according to his profes- 
sion, *' by a selection made with true 
taste and feeling," *' entirely separatd 
the composition from the vulgaritvi 
and meanness of ordinary life." Will\ 
he affirm Uiat such expressions asthese> 

« Let Betty Foy, 
With girth and stirrup/dafe j&cWfe,"-» 

" Oh, in^ / it Is a merry meettoft"— 
** And Betty's in a sad putndar^** 
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tre not '' rational causes of dislike or 
di^;u6t ?" Will he maintain that such 
^ selection^ of langtiage as the foK 
lowing,— 

** If thou art laad, aay pretty lad, 
Thea I must be /or aver sad {** 

" Oh, mercy I to mytdf t cHed^ 
IfLucjdioaldbedeadr 

*' Oh, misery, oh, misery! 
Ob, woe is me, oh, misery]** 

are " made with true taste and fed^ 
ing," or that they *' entirely separate 
the composition from the vu^iarity 
and meanness of ordinary life ?" Let 
it be ohoerved, moreover, that in all 
the above extracts, the poet speaks in 
his own person, and cannot<*-ai I at 
least should ho{>e>^plead in otouse for 
vulgarity of diction, that he has adapt«i 
cd tlw words to the character from 
whose mouth they proceed. 

Amongst other causes of pleaaurei 
when vn>rds are metrically arranged^ 
Wordsworth mentions a ** manly style,7/ 
and yet descends to such babyistti ad 

** That way, look, my iahnU lo I 
What a pretty baby-show T* 

" 'Tis a pretty baby-treat, 
Kor, I deem, for me unmeet.*' 

" Pull the primrose, sitter Anne^ 
Pull as many as you can !*' 

'* £yes of some men travel fat 
For the finding of a star; 
Up and down the heavens thev go^ 
Men that keep a mighty rout ! 
I*m as great as they, I trow. 
Since the day I found thee out, 
Little flower !->-l*ll make a stir, 
Like a great astronomer." 

But, it maybe urged, that the poems 
from which these extracts are made, 
have " a worthy purposed It may he 
so. All I all^e is, that of whatever 
" importance their " subject" may 
be, " their style" is not ''manl/*— 
tbeirselectionof languaffeis not ''made 
ywith true taste and feeling." The 
mind of him who reads them may 
(as I contend^ be '' sound and vigo* 
rous," and ** in a healthful state of as« 
sociation," (as Wordsworth calls it,) 
and yet fail to he "enlightened," or 
" ameliorated," hy reason of the " ra^* 
tional** dis^t, which, in its days of 
manhood, it frels to the pap wnidi 
wu the nutriment of its infancy. It 



hath put away childish things ; it no 
longer speaks as a child, understands 
as a child, or thinks as a child. Why, 
then, in poems which are so far from 
being written professedly for children, 
that they are rather illustrations of a 
tomplicated theory addressed to the 
taiature intellect, snould the poet make 
use of langua^, which, in tne outset, 
carries with it childish associations? 
Wordsworth, indeed, confesses that he 
!s appr^ensive that hislanguage ** may 
frequently suflfer from arbitrarv con« 
nexiona of feelings and ideas wim par- 
ticular words and phrases ;" and he 
has " no doubt, that in some instances, 
feelings, eten of the ludicrous, majr be 
given to his readers, hy expressions 
which appeared to him tender and pa- 
thetic" — " That nom^xucxnaltogetheir 
protect himself" from the eflfects of 
these associations, I allow ; hut that 
lie may protect himself f^om them 
more tnan Wordsworth has done, 1 
must believe. , 

The very measure of such terses ab ^ 
these— 



and^ 



<* The code is crowing, 
The stream is flowing ; 
The tmftll birds twitteri 
The kke doth gUtter ;** 

<( Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated. 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill,*' 



brings the nursery before us, and al* 
most prevents us from observing that 
the moughts are really plowing, and 
suggested by a personsl observation of 
nature. Is not this rather like a 
daring of the very danger which he 
deprecatea? I am far from calling 
Wordsworth a childish writer ; but it 
must be owned that he eometimea 
writes childishly. ^ 

Having attempted to shew that, in 
many instances, Wordsworth has noi 
fulfilled the conditions of his own 
theory, I proceed to point out in what 
BMuner, by fulfilling them, he haa 
been betrayed into absurdities. 

The very root of Wordsworth'i 
Bioat oflPensive peculiarities seems to be 
the priniaple> into which, at the be^ 
ginning ot my observations, I promi* 
■ed to institute an enquiry at some f\i<« 
tnre time. It is this, " that the feel« 
ing developed in his poems gives im^ 
portanoe to the action and situation, 
and not the action and situation to the 
feeling." I proposed to consider whe^ 
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ther this part of hia theory were not 
likely to produce originality of a vi- 
cious kina^ and whether there should 
not he a mutual proportion between 
I the subject and the passion connected 
with it. 

As we shall beat judge of this prin- 
ciple when viewed in connexion with 
its results^ let us examine in what man- 
ner it has operated on Wordsworth's 
O, and whether it hare there pro- 
originality of a good or a bad 
kind. 

I shall endeavour to prove, that by 
carrying this principle into effect, 
Wordsworth has been betraved into 
two faults, which branch off into al- 
most opposite ramifications, but which 
unite at last in producing one com- 
mon result — Incongruity. 

The first is, that trusting to the im- 
portance of the feeling, which he pur- 
poses to illustrate, he does not scruple 
\ to consort it with weak and beggarly 
elements, which either degrade it or 
render it ridiculous, by the overpower- 
ing force of association. 

The second is, that, investing the 
feeling with an importance which the 
action and situation do not warrant, 
he uses language and employs illus- 
trations, as much above the occasion, 
as the language he sometimes uses 
is below it ; and thus produces in his 
Doems as strange a mixture of home- 
liness and magnificence, as the brick 
floor and mirrored walls of a French 
bedroom. 

Or, in more concise terms, he has, 
in the first case, derived low subjects 
from lofty feelings ; in the second, he 
has deduced lofty feelings from low 
subjects. 

I wiU, in the first place, attempt to 
render the first error palpable. 

In pursuance of his principal object, 
which is (the poet tells us) " further 
and above all, to make his incidents 
and situation (choten from common 
life) interesting, by tracing in them, 
truly though not ostentatiously, the 
primary laws of our nature, chiefly as 
far as regards the manner in which we 
associate ideas inastateof excitement," 
(let me take breath !) or, (as he says 
in another place,) " speaking in lan- 
guage more appropriate, to follow the 
fluxes and refluxei of the mind, when 
agitated by the great and simple affec- 
tions of our nature," Wordsworth, 
amongst other poems, wrote the Idiot 
Boy, wherein be " trtoea the mater- 



nal passion through many of its more 
Bubtle windings." It is really curious 
to contrast the pompous announce- 
ment of the poet's intentions, with the 
poverty of their execution. " Low 
words contending with his loftv wHl, 
.till his mortality predominates. Here 
are high-sounding and philosophical 
sentences, incomprehensible enough 
to make the greatest fool I ever knew 
in my life exclaira,^-'' How deUght- 
ful that is ! — It is so metaphysii^ !" 
Any one would naturally ima^^ne that 
the " fluxes and refluxes of the mind, 
when agitated by the great and mnqtie 
affections of our nature," — ** the ma- 
ternal passion traced through many of 
its more subtle windings," must be il- 
lustrated by a poem, ^eat in its scheme, 
simple in its execution, affecting in its 
incidents. We turn to the poem in 
question with raised expectations, 
when we experience the snock of a 
shower-bath m the perusal of a story, 
(very simple, in one sense of the word,) 
all about an old woman, one Betty 
Foy, whose neighbour, Susan Gale, 
" old Susan, she who dwells alone," is 
taken ill. Betty Foy, instead of going 
for the doctor herself, wisely sends her 
idiot boy Johnny on horseback on that 
errand, although (as she might have 
anticipated, haS she possessed a grain 
of sense) she is obliged at last to leave 
Susan, (her reluctance to do which 
caused her to send Johnny,) and to 
walk in proprid persond to the town, 
roaming the livelong night in quest of 
her idiotic darling. After a little at- 
tempt to keep the reader in suspense 
as to Johnny's fate, the poet cannot 
flnd in his heart to be too pathetic ; 
he therefore soon discovers Johnny 
quietly sitting on the pony, '' who is 
mild and good," and comforts Betty's 
heart with so enchanting a sight. 
" She pats the pony, where or when 

She knows not--bappy Betty Foy ! 
The little pony glad may be. 
But he is milder far than the, 

You hardly can perceive his joy.** 

That is, the flaxes and the refluxes of 
the pony's feelines (apparently the/ 
wisest animal of the party) were less 
violent than those of Betty. Indeed 
hers seem to have gushed forth with 
ffreat vehemence ; for, when she first 
beholds Johnny, 

" She darts as with a torrent's force. 
She almost has o*ertiira*d the horse." 

Bat that nothing may be wanting to « 
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happy denouement, old Susan Galegets 
up, and finds that her complaint was 
Wnolly nenrous, and produced by the 
want of something better to think of. 
She then posts to the wood^ and finds 
her friends— 



** Oh roe ! it is a merry meeting, 
As ever was in Christendom." 

They all go home ; and the reader's 
heart, whicn had been so pinfuUy 
agitated, is cheered by the following 
facetious conclusion :«- 

*' And thus to Betty's question be 
Blade answer like a trsTeller bold i 
(His very words Igwefojfou.) 

* The cocks did crow tu«whoo— to^whoo, 
And the sun did shine so cold !* 

Thus answer'd Johnny in Lis glory. 

And that was all his travers story.'* 

But it may be objected that I have 
only given the story, which is the 
mere vehicle of the feeling. I will, 
therefore, more accurately trace the 
'^ fluxes and refluxes" of Betty's ma- 
ternal passion. First we findher awnem 
ty that Johnny should comport himself 
like a man of sense; 

** And Betty's roost especial charge 
Was, Johnny ! Johnny ! mind that yOu 
Come home again, nor stop at all,— 
Come home again, whate'er befall. 
My Johnny do, I pray you do." 

Then comes a flux of joy at seeing 
Johnny make such a good figure on 
horseback—- 

** His heart it was so full of glee. 
That, till full fifty yards were gone. 
He quite forgot his holly whip, 
And all his skill in horsemanship— 
Oh hajypy, hnpinf^ happy, John /" 

** And Betty's standing at the door, 
And Betty's face with joy o'erflows. 
Proud of herself and proud of him. 
She sees him in his travelling trim ; 
How quietly her Johnny goes !" 

Then comes a sad reflux of apprehen- 
sion, from Johnny's protracted ab- 
sence, which shews itself, first in ** a 
subtle winding," which induces her to 
cast vile reflections on Johnny, and to 
call him '* A little idle sauntering 
thing*' — then in a tender regard for 
his safety— and, finally, in quitting 
" poor old Susan Gale," to look for 
her idiot boy. This time the tide of 
her feelings is quite at a spring*ebb, 
and she has serious thoughts of booo^ 
iniog a s^cood Ophelia : 



** A green-grown pond she just has past, 
And from the brink she hurries fiist, 
Lest she should drown herself therein." 

For nothing can she see or hear ; and 
the night is so still, 

^ The grass you almost bear it growing — 
You hear U now ifeer i/ou can.** 

Then, with a sort of eddy in the re- 
flux of her passions, she indulges in 
conjectures as to Johnny's fate, to 
which conjectures the bard adds a few 
of his own, as thus— 

'* Perhaps with head and heels on fire^ 
And like the very soul of evil. 
He's galloping away, away ! 
And so he'll gallop on for aye. 
The bane of all that dread the devil !" 

But, 

'* Tour pony's worih his weight in gold ; 
Then calm your terrors, Betty Foy ! 
She's coming from among the trees, 
And now all full in view she sees 
Him whom she loves, her idiot boy." 

Then does the tide flow in again up 
to high-water mark, and Betty mani- 
fests her rapture, (as before mention- 
ed,) by nearly upsetting the pony. 
No wonder that Wordsworth should 
write in metre, (and such metre!) 
lest the excitement produced by his 
pathetic histories should be carried 
beyond its proper bounds ! 

Wordsworth says, in speaking of his 
Lyrical Ballads, " They who have 
been accustomed to the gaudiness and 
inane phraseology of many modern wri- 
ters, if they persist in reading this book 
to its conclusion, will, no doubt, fre- 
quently have to struggle with feel- 
ings of strangeness and awkwardness. 
They will look round for poetry, and 
will be induced to enquire by what 
species of courtesy these attempts can 
be permitted to assume that title." Ob, 
Mr Wordsworth ! will they alone, 
who have been accustomed to gaudv 
and inane phraseology, struggle with 
feelings of strangeness in reading your 
Idiot Boy, and look round for poet- 
ry? May not the spirit, deeply em- 
bued with Homer, Virgil, Shakspeare, 
Milton, feel somewhat strange at meet- 
ing wiUi such lines as these— 

" Burr, burr! Now Johnny's lips they 

liurri 
As loud as any mill, or near it ; 
Meek as a lamb the pony moves, 
And Johnny makes the noise he loveS| 
/Ud Betty listens, glad to hear it 1*' 
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And may it not look round, with lome- 

what of a blank amazement, for poet« 

ry? 
Really, sach compoiiiioiiB u theie 

seem to be publitl^ as experiments 

to ascertain rather the quantum pf 

mankind's credulity, than any import- 
ant fact. It is said, that Wordsworth 

careftilly coxrects his poema; and he 

himself begs to be exempted from 

" the most dishonourable accusation 

which can be brought against an au- 
thor, namely, that of an indokoce, 

which prevents him from endeavour- 
ing to ascertain what is his duty, or, 

when his duty is ascertained, prevents 

him from performing it.** Yet I could 

Almost fancy Uiat such poems as the 

Idiot Boy were composed while the 

author was drawing on his boots in 

the morning, and wen that, over his 

wine in the evening, he had exercised 

his ingenuity in fitting a theory to his 

verses. He very wrongly omits to 

point out the most important moral 

of the Idiot Boy, which decidedly is 

to be drawn from the pseudo-malady 

of Susan Gale, audits rapid departure, 

and which seems to be;, that realmis- 
I fortunes cure fanciful patients. But, 

to be serious, can any one assert that 

the maternal passion is not rather held 
^ up to ridicule than to admiration, by 
I being found in company with such as- 
; sociates ? So £ir from the feeling de« 
' veloped in this poem being able to 

give importance to the action and 

situation, the poor Feeling, like a 

baby overlaid by a £at mother, ia 

smothered beneath the overpowering 

comicality of the action and situation^ 

I would ask, what has Wordsworth 

f;ained by working in coarse materials, 

in order to illustrate the ^' primary 

laws and great affections of our na- 
ture ?" He may have traced " trul^/* 

but certainly not *' unostentatiously,') 

(for the very attempt is ostentatious,) 

the workings of a silly woman's mind 

in losing her idiot boy ; but what has 

this to do with the more noble, the 

more dignified, manifestations of the 

maternal passion P He ought to shew 

that there is some great advantage in 

the introduction of vuknr characters, 

and in the use of trivial incidents, to 

counterbalance the defects naturally 

produced by such a descent from poe- 
tic dignity. Shakspeare's Lear is a 

king, and liia daughters are princesses, 

and his history is founded on no k« 

an event than the loss oC a kingdom j 



COct. 

yet the paternal feelings, with all Aeir 
fluctuations, are, I should imagine, 
displayed as finely in his suih'ings, 
as they could be, if he were a Johnny, 
and bis daughters Betty Fovs. To be 
odd is not to be original, in a good 
sense. Nature may be, when un- 
adorned, adorned the most ; but a cou- 
sin-Betty dress will spoil her form\ 
more than a velvet robe and sweeping^ y 
train. A rose with all its leaves, has / 
the beauty of proportion as well as of 
colour. Strip off the leaves, and the 
flower does but encumber the slim and 
naked stalk. Wordsworth, in hb pro- 
logue to Peter Bell, represents the 
Muse as tempting him to loftier 
themes, in the foUovring really excel- 
lent lines:— 

** I know the secrets of a land 
Where human foot did never stray ; 
Fair is the land at evening skies, 
And eool— though in the depth it lies 
Of burning Africa. 

^ Or we*U unto the realm of Fiery, 
Among the lovely shades of things ; 
The shadowy forms of mountains bare* 
And streams, and bowers, and ladies fsir, 
The shades of palaces and kings V* 

And the poet replies to these seduc- 
tions, 

" Long have I loved what I behold, 
The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me— her tears, her mirth. 
Her humblest mirth and tears. 

" The dragon*s wing, the mystic nog, 
I shall not covet for my dower. 
If I along that lowly way 
With sympathetic heart may stray. 
And with a soul of power. 

" These given, what more need I desire, 
To stir, to soothe, to elevate ? 
What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life*s daily prospect find, 
May find, or these create ? 

** A potent wand doth Sorrow wield ; 
What spell so strong as guilty Fear ? 
Repentance is a tender sprite. 
If aught on earth have heavenly might, 
'Tis lodged within her silent Uar.'* 

Now this is beautiAil, and had 
Wordsworth always, or often, written 
thus, and in strict accordance with the ; 
prindplesoonveyed in theaboveexaui- ' 
site lines, it would (as Johnson said of 
ty)«tai»l 
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vsektt to prdie Mm." Bat, when we 
drop hom tach diaste and classical 
poetrj^ at once^ '^ a thousand fathoms 
down" to such a stanza as this^ 

'* Here sit the vicar and his dame» 
And there, my good friend Stephen Otter | 
And, ere the light of evening fail. 
To them I most relate the tale 
Of Peter Bell the Potter/' 

When we read ^e tale itself, of P»« 
ter Bell, " who bad a dozen wedded 
wives/' and who is converted to a holy 
life, partly by a ^ad body which he 
sees in a river, and partly by a *'firm 
vent methodist," but duefly, uid in 
truth, by the ministry of a desc^te 
donkey, which, 

•— ^with motion daB, 
Upon the pivot of his skull 
Tam'd round his long left ear ;** 

and^ moreover, 

-*-<' did lengthen oat 
More ruefully an endless shoot, 
The toqgdry lecsawof his horrible bray;*' 

when we are told, 

— " that through prevailing grace 
He^ not unmoved, did notice now 
The cross upon thy shoulders scored. 
Meek beast ! in memory of the Lord, 
To whom all human-kind shall bow ;" 

and when we learn, that, in eonsew 
quenee of all this, the said Peter Bell 

** Forsook his crimes, represt his folly. 
And after ten months' melancholy, 

[;Why ten ?2 
Became a good and honest man !'* 

how can we shake with any passion^ 
/but that of laughter? Repentance is, 
indeed, a tender sprite, and if she 
'^ do her spiriting gently/' may melt 
into the heart ; but she is, in truth, 
too tender for contact with such 

" Alum styptics, whose contracting power 
Shrinks her thin essence like a shrivell'd 

flower." 
And this is the poem, of which Words-i 
worth says it could not be published 
in company with the " Waggoner," 
** without disadvantage," *' from the 

I higher tone of imagination, and the 

I deeper touches of passion, aimed at" 

/ infill 

( But Wordsworth has not only con« 
trived to place Maternal Aflfecdon and 
Repentance in an equivocal lights; he 
has even been very merry with his 
own darling power. Imagination, of 

r which he says, ** the soul may fall 
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away from it, not being able to sus- 
tain its grandeur !" That he has 
fallen, overdazzled in the attempt to 
illustrate her divine energies, most 
persons will acknowledge, who read 
the tale of " Goody Bldke and Harry/f 
GilL" He says that, in this poem, 
he " wished to draw attention to the 
truth, that the power of the human 
imaghiation is si^dent to produce 
such changes, even in our physical 
tiature, as might almost appear mira« 
eulous," The story, in plain prose, 
of the criminal who was bled to death 
by imagination merely, who, by hear* 
Ing his sinking state described, (a 
bimdage having been nlaced over his 
eyes,) actually droppea lifeless at the 
words, " he dies,"^ seems to me more 
forcibly to display the power of the 
human imagination, than the fact 
which Wordsworth haa chosen to ver- 
sify for that purpose. The fact, which 
Wordsworth calls *' a valuable iUus- 
tradon," is as foUow8:--Goody Bkke, 
n very poor old woman, was detected 
by Harry Gill, a lusty drover, in 
pulling stidcs out of his hedge. Now 
this is an offbnce whidi no fanner can 
pardon ; so Harry Gill treated poor 
CkK>dy Blake rather roughly, on which 
the vindictive woman prayed " to God, 
who is the judge of alt that he might 
never more be warm." And he never 
more ioas warm, in spite of three 
greatcoats and innumerable blankets. . 
Surely this waa rather more than poe« I 
tical justice; for it is a sore trial to a 
&rmer's temper to have his hedges 
spoiled, eq>ecially to a drover, whose 
cattle may be ten miles oflPbdrore the 
morning, if his fences are broken over 
nighL Now, I also know of a stri- 
king fact, exemplif)ring the power of 
tile human imagination. It is as fol- 
lows :»There is an echo in the gar- 
den of a nobleman in a southern 
county, which, if both the speaker 
and hearer be placed in proper situa- 
tions, appears as a voice proceeding 
from among the tombs of a church- 
yurddoseby. A gentleman, ignorant 
of this circumstance, was walking in 
the garden, when a mischievous per- 
son, throwing his voice into the church- 
yard, said, " Thou shalt die before 
twdve this night;" and the gentleman 
(who was in a deUcate state of health) 
actually did die that night, from the 
shock he received, even although the 
trick waa afterwards explained to him. 
Now, although I consider this an im- 
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portant fact^ as shewing how prophe- 
cies work their own accomplbhment, 
and how the " greatest change" of all 
may be product in our physical na- 
ture by the power of the imagination^ 
I do not consider it a fit subject for 
poetry, any more than Prince Hohen- 
lobe's curative miracles, or the mag- 
netic wonders of Mainaduc ; nor would 
I put it into verse, even though I 
should " have the satisfaction' (as 
Wordsworth tells us, with respect to 
Harry Gill) " of knowing that it had 
been communicated to many hundreds 
of people, who would never have heard 
of it, had it not been narrated as a 
ballad, and in a more impressive metre 
than is usual in ballads. ' What this 
more impressive metre is, we may 
learn by a reference to the poem it- 
self:— 

** Ob, what's the matter, what*a the 
matter. 

What ii't that ails young Harry Gill, 
That evermore his teeth they chatter. 

Chatter, chatter, chatter still f 

** Of waistcoats Harry has no lack. 
Good duffle grey and flannel fine; 

He has a blanket on his back, . 

And coats enough to smother nine !*' 

And this tale, Wordsworth tells us» 
he related in metre, amongst other rea- 
sons, because " we see that Pope, by tlie 
J power of verse alone, has contrived to 
' render the plainest common sense intej^ 
resting I" It is a pity that Wordsworth 
will not allow us to take his ballads aa 
mere levities, or pieces of humour. As 
such they might possess considerable 
merit ; but as it is, we begin to laugh, 
and then the theory comes over us with 
a spasmodic chill. We prim up our 
mouths, with the reflection, that this 
apparently good fun is '' a valuable iU 
/ lustration of an important fact" We 
should shake hands with Peter Bell, if 
he did not pretend to '^ a high tone of 
imagination." Were we to read even 
John Gilpin with such an awful im- 
pression, we should be as grave over it 
as over a sermon. But 

" ridenti dicere verum 
Quid vetat?*' 

The most important and melancholv 
convictions come to us in a laugh 
^-only they must come spontane- 
ously, unsuggested, uninfluenced by 
a theory. The story must tell itself ; 
the moral must ehin^ through it Iik« 
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the sun ; the motive must be trana^ 
parent as the day. It is a clumsy 
mode of instruction that itself requires 
explanation ; it is a dull joke that asks 
for analysis. Wisdom must be dropped 
like seed, not hammered in like a nail. 
The human mind (of which Words- 
worth professes to know so much) sets 
itself against ^ formal attempt to in- 
struct or improve it. Many persons 
may be the better for reading John 
Gilpin, if it were only for the cordial 
spirit of drollery, without a grain of 
mali^, that runs through it ; but if 
Cowper had prefixed a philosophical 
disquisition to the ballad, we could only 
have thought of the author's coxcomb- • 
ry. But some of Wordsworth's de* 
fenders may say the poet meant you to 
laugh sometimes. I ask, would he be 
well pleased if we laughed at Peter 
Bell's catastrophe ? 

I now proceed to point out the se- 
cond error into which the principle 
under consideration has led our au- 
thor. He has given a false importance 
to certain actions and situations, and <^ 
has thereby been betrayed into Ian- ' - 
puage unsuitable to the occasion. As, 
m the first instance, he stripped the . 
feeling naked, he has, in this, trim- 
med it up in furbelows and flounces. 
There seems to be the greater neces- 
sity for noticing this defect at large, 
inasmuch as the peculiarity mention- 
ed is vaunted by Wordsworth's ad- 
mirers as not only the distinguishing 
characteristic of his poetry, but the 
great source of its excellence. They 
say that, while other writers debase 
wnat is noble in itself by their method 
of conveying it to the mind, Words- 
worth glorifies the meanest subject, 
and turns all he touches (even pota 
and kettles) into gold. As ancient 
fables are full of instruction, let us 
remember that King Midas, who 
had this enriching faculty, was as 
much approximated to the lower or- 
ders of creation by one other sad pe- 
culiarity, as he was to the angelic 
race by being a sort of living philoso- 

Sher's stone. Is there not as much 
anger of the mean subject dragging 
the splendid illustration of it into the 
depths of bathos, as there is likelihood 
of the splendid illustration raising the 
mean subject to the skies ? May not 
incongruity as much be shewn in dig- 
nifying what is base, as in debasing 
what is dignified ? and may not truth 
b^ equally profl»De4 by such pro^eis f 
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Nay, is it not a greater hazard " to 
raise a mortal to the skies," than to 

^ " draw an angd down ?" for the mor- 
tal may look very foolish in angelic 
company, hut the angel will walk on 
his way unhlcncbed amidst the sons of 
earth. 

Wordsworth tells us, in his pre- 
face, that it has been his object, not 
only to choose incidents and situations 
from common life, but '* at the same 
time to throw over them a certain co- 
louring of imagination, wherebv ordi« 
nary things should be presented to the 
mind in an unusual way." That he 
has succeeded in presenting ordinary 
things to the mind in an unusual way 7 
iew persons will deny who read the 
following lines, taken from a sonnet 

• on a Wild Duck*s Nest ; but whether 
the colouring be Imagination's own, 

(some may sceptically doubt : 

" Th* imperial contort of the Fairy King 

Okvns not a silvan bower; or gorgeous 
ceU, 

With emerald floor'd, and with purpu- 
rea! shell 

CtilingM and roof*d; that is so foir a 
thing 

As this low structure,** Stc Stc &c. 

'* IFortU cannot paint th* o*ersliadowing 

yew-tree bough 
And dimly-gleaming nest,** &c. 

** I gaze— and almost wish to by aside 
Humanity, weak slave of cumbrous pride !*' 

In other words, the poet is so en<« 
chanted at the sight of a duck's nest, 
that he longs to become a duck him- 
self, and to creep into the creature'^ 
warm and cozy tenement. 

One may deduce, from this specimen, 
one great cause of Wordsworth's poet- 
ical errors. He feels intensely, and he 
gives an over-importance to his own 
particular feelings, partly from a va- 
nity, which one is sorry to see in a truly 
great man; and partly from having 
met with admirers who deify his very 
faults, until he is irrevocably confirm- 
ed in them. A belief that what in- 
terests oneself must interest others, is 
indeed common to all human beings ; 
but a man^who comes before the pub- 
lic should cool down his mind, after 
the fervourof composition, to the plain- 
sense question — " Will what I have 
written strike others in the same light 
u myself ?" 



This question Wordsworth scarcely 
seems to ask himself ; he says, indee^ 
'^ I am sensible that my associations^ 
must have sometimes been particular, 
instead of general, and that, conse- 
quently, giving to things a false im- \ 
portance, sometimes from diseased im- 
pulses, I may have written upon un- 
worthy subjects." Why then tread by 
choice on such dangerous, such de- 
bateable ground? Why, if there be 
but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, annihilate that one ? He 
will concede nothing to the perhaps 
honest prejudices of mankind, even m 
so trifling a matter as the choice of 
names; and such appellations as Betty 
Foy, Harry Gill, and Peter Bell, be- 
cause they seem good to himself^ must 
be accepted by his reader. Have these 
also a meaning " too deep for tears ?'/ 
He does not go out of himself suffi- 
ciently to see things in their due pro^ 
portion. It is remarkable, that in ex« 
emplifying the powers of mind requi- 
site for the production of poetry by ap- 
propriate quotations, those quotations 
are generaily selected from his own 
works. In speaking of Imagination, it 
appears as if he did not so much wish 
to shew what the faculty is, as to prove 
that he himself is possessed of i£ He 
remarks upon the following couplet : 

** His voice was buried among trees, 
Yet to be come at by the breeze/* 

*^ A metaphor expressing the love of se- 
clusion by which this bird (the stock- 
dove) is marked, and characterising 
its note as not parUkine of the shrill 
and the piercing, and therefore more 
easily deadened by the intervening 
shade ; yet a note so peculiar, and with- 
al so pleasing, Uiat the breeze, gifted 
with tnat love of the sound which the 
poet feds, penetrates the shade in 
which it is entombed, and conveys it 
to the ear of the listener." Now all 
this might be in the poet's mind when 
he wrote the couplet, but will it be in 
his reader's, when he reads it ? Again, 
he tells us : " In the series of poems 
placed under the head of Imagination,^^ 
I have begun with one of the earliest 
processes of nature in the develope- 
ment of this faculty. Guided by one 
of my own primary consciousnesses, I 
have represented a commutation and 
transfer of internal feelings, co-opera- 
ting with external accidents to plant 
for immortality linages of sight and 
sound in the celestialsoil of the Ima« 
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gination." We turn to the poem« and 

receive the following piece of intellU 

gence:— 

«* There was a boy 5 ye kneir him wen, 76. 

cliffii 
And islands of Winander !*' 

This boy's favourite amusement waa 
to hoot like an owL The operation it 
thus described: 

« With ftngers interwoven, both hands 
PressM closely, palm to palm, and to hia 

mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic hootiogs to the silent owls, 
That they might answer him.*' 

Then comes the plantation for immor* 
tality:— 

« When it chanced 
That pauses of deep silence mock*d hit 

skUl, 
Then, sometimes, hi that silence^ while he 

hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voioe 
Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery,*' 9n, 

The boy dieq^ and this historian tells 
us:— 

*' I believe that often-times^ 
A long half-hour together, I have stood 
Mute^ooking at the grave m which he 
lies.'* 

This is all the information thst the 
poet gives us on the subject, and the 
only outward and visible reason that 
appears for the deep interest where* 
with Wordsworth ponders over his 
grave, is, that the boy was fond of imi« 
tatin^ the hooting of an owl. As to 
the curcumstance of the boy's senBibi<« 
lity to nature, how could Wordsworth 
know it, unless from the boy himself? 
which is roost improbable, for 

** This boy was taken from his mate% and 

died 
In childhood, ere he was full twelve years 

old ;" 

and lads of twelve years old do not 
speak of their feelings, especially of 
tnis nature, if indeed Uiey ever have 
such feelings. 

But the explanation of the whole is 
to be found in the exin-ession, " guided 
by one of my own primary conscious* 
nesses." Wordsworth, as being a poet, 
who is a man of a thousand, felt tnus ; 
and therefore runa into the absurdity 



«f attributing Mcii £eeliagi to any 
«iher boy, among the thouMsd, who 
iMppens to hoot to the owls, as he him« , 
•elf did when young. 

Thisover-importance which Words- 
worth gives to his slightest sensations, 
produces in his writings a solemnity 
abont trifles, a seriousness and energy 
in little things, which bears the ap« 
pearanoe (I believe the appearanct 
only^ of affectation— very destructive 
to tne simplicitjr which he desires 
should characterise his compositions. 
For instance, in the following verses e 

" I wander'd lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and bills^ 
When all at once I saw a crowd— 

A host of golden daffodiU." 

What a prelude is the pompositv of 
the cloud- simile, to the host of daf- 
fodils which were '^ tossing their heads 
in sprightly dance !" Then he goes on 
to say, 

<< I gazed and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth to me itkt shew had brought. 
For oft when on my couch 1 lie. 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss oi solitude ; 
And then my heart with plcMure fills 
And dances with the dafibdils l" 

He calls ibis a sort of *' ocular speo* 
trum," — a most bilious '* ocular spec- 
trum" indeed, as ever haunted the 
jaundiced sight ! What a pity that the 
beautiful expression, 

" That inward eye. 
Which is the bliss of solitude,*' 

should be found in such bad company 1 ' 
Thus it is that Wordsworth's most ex- 

Suisite thoughts and images escape 
tie common view, like grams of gold 
in the unsifted sands of Pactolus. 

Again, in the Excursion, Words- 
worm thus sounds the trumpet of 
preparation, to herald in— a lamb i 

(« LUt ! I heard 
From yon huge breast ofrock a solemn bleat. 
Sent forth as if it were the mountain's voice. 
As if the visible mounUin made the cry ! 
Again! • • • • 
It was a lamb left somewhere to itself, 
The plalndve spirit of the Solitude !'* 

In this instance, also, I doubt not but 
that *' the eflfect upon the soul" (that 
is, Wordsworth's soul) " was such as 
he expressed." I can well believej thai 
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to a poet, amidst the utter deidatioii 
of ineainbent nurantaiiis, where 

** The region all around 
SUnds silent, empty of all shape of life,*' 
the bleat of a lamb may be a solemn 
thing; but as few persons can hear 
such a sound under such circumstances 
—as fewer still ean hear it with a poet's 
sensibility— it were wise in the bard 
to keep the feeUng to himself, or, at 
any rate, to mention it only in confi« 
denee to a few particular friends. It 
neith^ reads nor tells well in a library 
or drawing-room— and the Excursion 
is rather too wdghty a companion for 
the mountain- tops. 

I have frequently heard quoted, aa 
a proof of " that fine cdouring of im»« 
gination" which Wordsworth can fling 
over the humblest subject, the follow- 
iog passage from the Waggoner: 
<* And the smoke and respiration. 
Rising, Uke an exhalatioB, 
Blends with the mist ■ a moving shroad 
To form— an undissolving cloud. 
Which, with slant ray, the merry^sun. 
Takes delight to play upon, 
QWhlch must be pronounced upun,'2, 
Never suiely old ApoUo, 
He, or other God as o/d. 
Of whom in story we are told. 
Who had a favourite to follow 
Through a battle, or elsewhere. 
Round the object of his care^ 
In a time of peril, threw 
Veil of SQch cdestial hue ; 
Interposed so bright a screen 
Him and bis enemies between !** 

. There is a mixture of poverty and 
\ grandeur in the very diction of these 
fines (as I have intimated by marking 
some mean expressions by Italics)— 
but let that pass. Of what is the poet 
speaking ? Would anv one divine that 
he was describing the breath and steam 
(surely he has kept clear of the *' real 
language" of men m this instance) pro* 
ceeding from a team of horses ? Could 
any CEdipus surmise, that ''Apollo's 
favourite is only a type of ** mild 
Benjamin" '' the Waggoner"—" his 
enemies" only a metaphor for Benja- 
min's master, angry at his staying too 
long on the road, 

*' Who (torn Keswick has pricked forth, 
Sour and surly as the North ?*' 

It is easy to call this sublimity. It is 
equallyeasy to call it ftistian and bom- 
bast. What, indeed, is bombast but a 
disproportion between the incident, or 
idea, and the language that conveys 
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the iBcident or idea ? What more could 
Wordsworth havesaid indescribing the 
sun-illuminated smoke of a whole army 
in combat, than he has said of the per- 
spiring horses ? If the humbler the ob- 
ject is, the nobler is theeffiirt of the ima- 
gination in aggrandising it, it is plain, 
that if he had compared the steam from 
atea^-kettle to Apollo's celestial veil, the 
image would have been still finer. But, 
if a due refi;ard to proportion be essen- 
tial to produce the pleasure which the 
mind takes in her perception of things ; 
if we turn with disgust from a cottage 
with a Grecian portico ; if even Na- 
ture teadi us, by ner own works, that a 
certain scale is to be observed (for she 
does not place a Mont Blanc amongst 
the mountains of Cumberland, or a 
Skiddaw close to Box Hill) — then we 
must allow that Wordsworth is great- 
Iv wrong when he places the low and 
the lofly insuch immediate juxta-posi- 
tion. It is very pretty, doubtless, to 
say, that 

'' The meanest flower that blows, can give 
Thoughts which do often lie too deep for 

but there should be di&roices and 
jdiftdea of degree in our raptures ; a z' 
daisy should not impart the same ele- 1 
nation of feeling as a doud-canopied ' 
aoountaio, and a man must be near- 
sighted indeed who can pore upon the ' 
one, while the other is towering above 
him. Why has nature set forth such 
a migestic banquet, if her humbler fare 
suffices to nourish the mind to its ut- 
most capacity and vigour ? 

The same remarks will apply, even 
more forcibly, to the following passage 
alao taken £rom the Waggoner : 

'^ Now, heroes, for the tmo commotion. 
The triumph of your late devotion 1 
Can aught on earth impede delight 
Still mounting to a higher height ; 
And higher still, a greedy flight 1 
Can any low-bom care pursue her. 
Can any mortal clog come to her ? 
No notion have they^-not a thought 
That is from joyless regions brought ! 
And, while they coast the silent lake, 
Their inspiration I partake ; 
Share their empyreal spirita— yea. 
With their enraptured vision, see— 
O fancy, what a Jubilee !*' 

Here is a coil about heroes and devo- 
tion, uid delight, and exemption from 
low-bom care, and mortal clogs (or 
pattens). Who would not think that 
some high«minded beings, having jtut 
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lifted their thoughts to heaven, were 
coasting " the silent lake," in an eo- 
stasy of divine beatitude ; while they 
beheld with the eye of faith a jubilee 
of holy joy, which could be no other 
than the Millennium ? But what is 
the real sUte of the matter ? A sailor 
and a waggoner, half-seas over, reel- 
ing by the side of a lake, behold 
" Eanh, spangled sky, and lake serene 

Involved and reatless all ;" 
or, in other words, " see double,"and in 
a rapture of maudlin tenderness, shake 
hands and embrace. This being the 
case, it geems rather an awkward con* 
fession of the Bard, that he " parUkes 
their inspiration, and shares their em- 
pyreal spiriU,(Qu.— imperial spirits ?) 
and sees, as they do, " a dancing and 
a glancing" among the stars. Indeed^ 
did not me poet's character stand so 
deservedly high, there might be some- 
thing suspicious in his penchant for 
drunkards and thieves. In another 
poem, he goes into raptures because 
a child and his grandfather (as he ex- 
presses it) " both go a-Btealing toge- 
ther." He mystically says, 

"And yet into whatever sin they may fall. 
This child but half knows it, and that not 

at all:' 
And (as if any teacher were needed to 
convince us that man is a thieving ani- 
mal) he concludes, 

" Old man, whom so oft I with pity have 

eyed, 
I love thee, and love the iweet hoy at thy 

side: 
Long yet mayst thou live ! for a teacher 

we see, 
That lifu up the veil of our nature in thee." 
But, in the instance before us, the 
bard takes care to let us know 

'* This sight to me the Muse imparts.** 

Oh, Mr Wordsworth, how, after such 
an original and splendid passage, could 
you admit the most commonplace of 
all commonplaces? you, who profess 
to avoid poetic diction as zealously as 
others cultivate it, to talk of " the 
Muse," and, more horrible stilJ, " the 
Muse imparts," and (climax of abo- 
mination !) the rhyme in the next line 
is '' hearts !" I must extract one more 
passage from the Waggoner, as an in- 
stance of the peril which lies in laying 
on too vividly a colouring of imagina- 
tion. 

" Right gladly had the horses stirr*d, 
When they the wish*d-for greeting heard, 
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The whip*8 loud notice froni the door. 
That they were free to move once more. 
You think these doings 

\j. e. Benjamin getting drunk J 
must have bred 
In them disheartening doubts and dread : 
No I not a horse of all the eight, 
Although it be a moonless night, 
Fears either for himself or freight !*' 
Wonderful! most wonderful! most 
contrary indeed to all on& should have 
guessed, supposed, or predicted ! 

Well and feelingly may Words- 
worth say, that he '' forbears to speak 
of an incongruity, which would shock 
the intelligent reader, viz. should the 
poet interweave any foreign splendour 
of his own with that which the panion 
naturally suggests." Und()ubted]y the 
less said on that point the better. 

Can it be believed that such passages 
as the above, from the Waggoner, 
should be selected by Wordsworth's 
admirers as proofs of his imaginative 
powers ? I have heard them recited 
without one " blank misgiving." The 
more strange, the mons incongruous 
are the images and expressions, the 
more does the true disciple of Words- 
worth consider himself bound not on- 
ly to defend, but to prove them ad- 
mirable. He seems to have a lurking 
suspicion that he will be pronounced 
in tne wrong, and therefore chooses the 
very worst specimens of the poet's man- 
ner to prove that he is in the right. 
Like a wise general, he defends the 
weakest post, and leaves Xhe strong- 
holds to tidce care of themselves. Ob- 
stinate in error, he will not only say 
that black is not black, but prove, by 
logical induction, that black is white. 
In the first edition of Peter Bell was 
a stanza, since expunged, and thus 
tacitly condemned by the author him- 
self—one of many, conuining inge- 
nious conjectures as to the nature of 
an object which Peter saw one night 
in the water, (a very common and 
novel-like trick, bv the bye, to raise a 
reader's curiosity.) The sUnza was 
as follows : 
** Is it a party in a parlour 

Cramm*d just as they on earth were 
cramm*d, 
Some sipping punch, some drinking tea ; 
But, as you by their faces see, 

All silent, and all— damn*d !*' ^ 

I asked my Wordsworthian friend if 
be really and truly could admire this 
passage! '< Admire it! "he replied, 
u I think it one of the sublimest in the 
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whole compass of English poetry fj worth's partisans are no more to he 
How awfully grand is the thriHingcon-^ charged upon him, than all the old* 
trast between the common and every-* i woroanism of Wesley's disciplea was 
day occupations of the heings conjec« (in past times) attributable to their 
tured to be seen, and the hopeless nor- vigorous- minded master, — ^but some 
ror of their countenances, between their I of the blame must attach, in both in* 
mirthful employments, and their pre- ^ stances, to the nature of the creed and 
tematural silence ! They are, if we only to its propagator. Wordsworth talks 



look at them with a casual eye, " some 
sipping punch, some drinking tea;" 
but the poet, by a marvellous and al- 
most divine stroke of the imagina* 
tion, makes them '^ all silent and all-* 
damn'd!" The last word fell with 
such a lump upon my ear, that I felt 
much in the condition of the unhappy 
party in the parlour, and rieplied not 
-»for it was manifestly useless to argue 
with such an enthusiastic adorer. A 
blind prostration of intellect to their 
idol, is indeed the chief characteristic 
of Wordsworth's proselytes. The 
oracle sayeth, *' If an author, by any 
single composition, has impressed us 
with respect for his talents, it is use- 
ful to consider this as affording a pre- 
sumption that, on other occasions 
where we have been displeased, he, 
nevertheless, may not have written ill 
or absurdly ;" and accordingly the 
disciples say, " that Wordsworth has 
often written finely, cannot be denied. 
Why not then give him credit for 
always knowing what he is about, bet- 
ter than any of us ?" Strange reason- 
ing ! in the face of the conviction that 

« Fallible man 
Is still found fallible, however wise 1** 

and when we know instances, in the 
first place, of the worst authors writing 
one good thing, and in the next, of 
the best authors writing some bad 
things. Even Milton nods, and even 
Leigh Hunt has written one of the 
most beautiful small poems extant, be- 
ginning, " Sleep breathes at last from 
out thee, my little patient boy." But 
the very essence of Wordsworthianism 
is the belief that its king can do no 
wrong. It is the very popery of poetry ; 
and one doubt of its Hierarch's infalli- 
bility wouM be fatal to its empire. 
Therefore the disciples defend every 
line, every word, that Wordsworth has 
ever written— not as they would de- 
fend anv passage in a favourite author, 
but with all the blind obstinacy of men 
who adopt a peculiar creed. I grant 
that all the absurdities of Words- 
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much and feelingly of the outcry rai- 
sed against him and his poems; he has 
suffered more from injudicious praise. 
He deprecates the injustice of his ene- 
mies. Let him rather pray to be de- 
livered from his friends. When they 
declare that he is equal to Milton, he 
should be too wise to believe them. 

Thus have I endeavoured to prove, 
by exposing the evil tendency of an 
opposite principle, that, whether in 
passages of description, sentiment, or 
passion, • the expression should be 
suited to the thought, and the thought 
to the expression. A diamond in a 
setting of wood, or a nut in a chasing 
of gold, alike offend that sense of con« 
gruity, which nature has implanted in 
us. Buf words spoken in due season 
are" (to use the saying of the wise man^ 
** as apples of gold in pictures of silver. 
The meaning is the roost precious 
part, but the setting is precious too. 
Wordsworth himself says, ** Propor« 
tion and congruity, the requisite know- 
ledge being supposed, are subjects 
upon which taste may be trusted. It 
is competent to this office"— neither is 
this a mean office — for if (as Shak- 
speare says) " discretion is the better 
part of valour," mudi more is it the 
better part of genius. Wordsworth, 
in his enumeration of the powers which 
constitute a good poet, places Judge* I 
menilast, " Judgement, (he says) to 
decide how and where, and in what 
degree, each of these faculties ought 
to be exerted ; so that the less shall 
not be sacrificed to the greater ; nor 
the greater, slighting the less, arrogate, 
to its own injury, more than its due." 
1 hope that Wordsworth meant to 
abide by the old saying, '^ though last 
not least ;" for I do not remember a 
single instance of any poet lacking 
judgement (accordingto Wordsworth s 
own definition of it,) who has ever been 
raised, by the common verdict of man- 
kind, sanctified by time— the true 
Vox Populi, which Wordsworth pro- 
fesses to venerate-*to a primordial 
rank in his art. 

2r 
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THE HEAET OF BRUCE^ IK MELROSE ABBEY* 

BY MRS REMANS. 

f« Now pan thou onwurd, ai thou wait wont, and Douglas will follow that* or dia.** 

Heart I that didst press forward still,^ 
Where the trumpet's note rang shrill. 
Where the knightly swords were crossing. 
And the plumes like sea- foam tossing, 
First where'er the hrave were met. 
Last against each dark tide set ; 
Leader of the charging spear ! 
Fiery heart ! And Best thou here ? 
May this narrow spot inurn 
Aught that so could beat and bum ? 

Heart ! that lov'dst the darion'g blast. 
Silent is thy place at last : 
Silent — save when breeze's moan 
Comes through weed or fretted stone ; 
Silent— save when early bird 
Sings where once the Mass was heard ; 
And the wild- rose waves around thee. 
And the long dark grass hath bound thee : 
Sleep'st thou as the swain might sleep. 
In his nameless valley deep ? 

No ! brave Heart ! Though cold and lone. 
Kingly power is j^et thine own. 
Feel I not thy spirit brood 
O'er the whispering solitude ? 
Lo ! at one high thought of thee. 
Fast they rise, the Bold, the Free, 
Sweeping past thy lowly bed 
With a mute, yet stately tread ; 
Shedding their pale armour's light 
Forth upon the breathless night ; 
Bending every warlike plume 
In the prayer o'er saintly tomb. 

Is the noble Douglas nigh, 

Arm'd to follow thee, or die ? 

Now, true Heart I as thou wast wont. 

Pass thou to the peril's front ! 

Where the banner-spear is gleaming. 

And the battle's red wine streaming. 

Till the Paynim quail before thee. 

Till the Cross wave proudly o'er thee ! 

—Dreams! the falling of a leaf 

Wins me from their splendours brief. 

Dreams, yet bright ones !— Scorn them not. 

Thou, that seek st the holy spot ; 

Nor, amidst its lone domain. 

Call the faith in relics vain ! 



• The cry of Douglas, on throwing from him the casket, which contained the heart of 
Bruce, into the midst of a battle between the Moors and Spaniards. AOer the death of 
Douglas, who fell in this combat, the heart was brought back to Scotland, and buried at 
Melrose. 
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COLLOQUIES ON TRB PR0OBBS8 AND PE08PSCT8 OF SOCIETY. 
ST ROBERT SOUTHEY^ ESQ., LL.D.> POET LAUREAT^ &C &C.* 



''A GOOD man, out of the abun- 
dance of Lis heart, bringeth forth good 
things." Never was this sacred truth 
better illustrated than by the work 
before us. It is all good : very good. 
ExceUent in conception; unexception- 
able for the matter which it contains ; 
and admirable for the spirit by which 
it is perraded. 

It is now little less than forty years 
since Mr Southey first appeared be- 
fore the public ; and few men have 
more cause to look back upon their 
past lives, with that species of con- 
scious approbation which is their best 
reward. No man has more fully ex- 
perienced 

*' How hard it is to climb 
The steep, where Fame*8 proud temple 
shines afar.*' 

No man has more resolutely encoun- 
tered the hiss and the sting of the en- 
venomed reptiles, whose breath is 
poison. No man ever more boldly set 
at nought popularity, in the pursuit 
of reputation. And perhaps there lives 
not the individual who has more com- 
pletely established his claims upon the 
approbation of the wise and good, and, 
at the same time, earned for himself 
the persevering hatred of the unprin- 
cipled and the malifl;nant. 

His earliest productions attracted 
considerable notice, even before he was 
out of his teens. They are conceived 
in the adventurous spirit of a gene- 
rous, warm-hearted, but inexperien- 
ced young man ; and, consequently, 
are not more admirable for the feel- 
ings they express, than censurable 
for the adoption of prindples which 
are unsound, and views which are de- 
fective. This, no one is more ready 
to acknowledge than himself. He was 
disgusted by the oppressions of the 
old government in France. He was 
dazzled by the splendour of the French 
Revolution. But soon he saw the sun, 
which rose, as his young imagination 
pictured it, in glory, set in blood; 
and soon he saw the measures of 
retribution, by which tyrants were to 
be humbled, assume a character of in- 
human ferocity, by which society it- 
self was dissolved ; and the edifice. 



which had been consecrated to the 
Genius of Liberty, converted into the 
abode of one of the most ruthless 
scourges of his race that ever was 
visited upon a guilty world. What 
wonder, then, that his heart should 
have revolted at a system which was 
productive only of monsters and of 
crimes ; and that that very warmth of 
the poetical temperament, which ori- 
ginally led to its adoption, should, 
when it began to be known by its 
fruits, have caused the rejection of it 
to be as indignant and complete, as its 
reception was, in the first instance, 
warm and confiding ? 

Yet Mr Southey is accused of having 
deserted his principles ! And this, 
not only by those who glory in their 
shame; by the persevering and con- 
sistent Jacobins, whose hearts have 
been seared as with a red hot iron,— 
but by others who have not deserted 
their principles, only because they had 
no principles to desert; whose only 
principle is sdf- interest ; who have 
never been moved to an admiration of 
any thing higher than themselves, or 
stimulated to the pursuit of any thing 
that did not terminate in their person- 
al advantage. 

These two classes, the men of bad 
principles, and the men of no prin- 
ciple, comprehend all the numerous 
hordes of the calumniators of our 
honoured Laureat. And while his 
strong and indignant reprobation of 
their writings and practices has en- 
titled him to the fullest measure of 
their foulest vituperation, he has not 
been equally fortunate in attracting 
the admiration and exciting the ap- 

Elause of better men ; because the 
eauties with which every production 
that has emanated from him abounds, 
are, in themselves, of that passing rare 
and delicate kind, which it requires 
taste and genius of no ordinary des- 
cription to apprehend and appreciate; 
ana because they are accompanied by 
blemishes which the clumsiest capa- 
city may perceive to be such, and by 
peculiarities which appear to be ble- 
mishes, to those " laudatores temporis 
acti" who are so superstitiously de- 
voted to the maxims of the olden 



* 2 vols. 8vo. Murray, London, 18291 
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school, that they consider novelty al- roan, during his fretful pilgrimage, 

most as dangerous in poetry as in po- will continue to shed their quiet and 

litics ; and originality as much to be benignant light upon the generations 

deprecated as jacobinism or revolution, who succeed each other in our lower 

Mr Southey, Uierefore, has hither- world, 

to missed, and is, probably during his In the work before us, the first 

remaining life, Ukely to miss, the fame thing which arrests the attention of the 

to which lie is entitled, and which will reader, (and which is well calculated 

be awarded to him by a discriminating both to suggest and inspire the dis- 

posterity. His life has been one of position of mind in which it may be 

almost incessant labour ; — ^but it has most profitably read,) is a likeness of 

been in a good cause, and to a cood Sir Thomas More. This is almost 

purpose ; and he enjoys the consoling immediately succeeded by a poetical 

certainty, that a reward is reserved for dedication to the memory of the aa« 

him which the world can neither give thor's revered and beloved unde, the 

nor take away ; and that his name will late Reverend HerbtrtHill. The verses 

be honoured, and his works admired^ are in Mr Southey's happiest strain, 

when the taunts and the sarcasms of His obligations to the good old man, 

his revilers are unheard, and their ta« now no more, for the more than filial 

lents and their writings forgotten and tenderness by which, during his earlv 

unheeded. life, he was regarded by him, have of- 

Yes, when the meteors have passed ten been feelingly and affectionately ac« 
away, and when the vapours have knowledged, but never more touching- 
been dispersed, and the storms have ly than on the present occasion, when 
subsided, by which the fair face of he felt himself called upon to weave 
heaven was blackened and disturbed, a garland for his grave. Mr Southey 
the silent and eternal luminaries will perceived a strong resemblance be* 
a^ain be seen in their appointed sta- tween his uncle and the picture of Sir 
tions ; and, regardless of " the smoke Thomas More, in allusion to which he 
and stir" which characterises and agi« thus writes :— 
tates the mazy and uncertain life of 

" Not upon marble or sepulchral brass. 
Have I the record of thy worth inscribed. 
Dear Unde ! Nor from Chantrey's chisel ask'd 
A monumental statue, which might wear. 
Through many an age, th^ venerable form. 
Such tribute, were I rich in this world's wealth. 
Should tightfuUy be render'd, in discharge 
Of grateful duty, to the world evinced 
When testifying so by outward sign 
Its deep and inward sense. But what I can 
Is render'd piously, prefixing here 
Thv perfect lineament, two centuries 
Before thy birth by Holbein's happy hand 
Prefigured thus. It is the portraiture 
Of More, the mild, the learned, and the good ; 
Traced in that better stage of human life. 
When vain imaginations, troublous thoughts. 
And hopes and fears, have had their course, and left 
The intellect composed, the heart at rest. 
Nor yet decay hatn touch'd our mortal frame." 

• • • • 

** Even such wcrt thou, dear Uncle ! such thy look 
Benign and thoughtful ; such thy pladd mien ; 
Thine eye serene, significant, ana strong. 
Bright in its quietness, vet brightening oft 
With quick emotion of benevolence. 
Or flash of active fancy, and that mirth 
Which aye with sober wisdom well accords." 

• • • • 

" friend ! O more than father I whom I found 
Forbearing alway, alway kind ; to whom 
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No gratitude can speak the debt I owe ; 

Far on their earthly pilgrimage advanced 

Are they who knew thee when we drew the breath 

Of that delicious cliroe ! The most are gone ; 

And whoso yet survive of those who then 

Were in their summer season, on the tree 

Of life hang here and there like wintry leaves, 

Which the first breeze vriU from the bough bring down. 

I, too> am in the sear, the yellow leaf: 

And yet (no vnsh is nearer to my heart) 

One arduous labour more, as unto thee 

In duty bound, full fain would I complete, 

(So heaven permit,) recording faithfully 

The heroic rise, the glories, tne decline 

Of that fallen countij) dear to us, wherein 

The better portion of thy days was past. 

And where, in fruitful intercourse with thee. 

My intellectual life received betimes 

The bias it hath kept. Poor Portugal ! 

In us thou harbour dst no ungrateful guests ! 

We loved thee well ; mother magnanimous 

Of mightjr intellects and faithful nearU, — 

For such in other times thou wert, nor yet 

To be despair'd of, for not yet, methinks, 

Degenerate wholly, — yes, we loved thee well ! 

And in thy moving story, (so but life 

Be given me to mature the gatber'd store 

Of thurty years,) poet, and politic. 

And Christian sage, (only pnilosopher 

Who from the well of living water drinks 

Never to thirst again,) shall find, I ween. 

For fancy, and for profitable thought. 

Abundant food." 
It was at the instance of the amiable conversation happening to turn upon 
and excellent individual thus beauti- belief in apparitions, Mr Southey (or 
fodlycommemorated, thatMrSouthey Monte&iuos, as be calls hiraselO ob« 
"undertook and completed what may serves, 

be truly called his greatest work, the •• My serious belief amounts to this, 
History of Brazil. It is gratifying to that preternatural impressions are tome- 
perceive, that his materials for the times communicated to us for wise pur- 
History of Portugal are in such a sta te poses ; and that departed spirits are some- 
of forwardness as he intimates in the liro«s permitted to manifest themselves, 
preceding passage ; and that his opi- " Stranger. If a ghost, then, were dis- 
nion of the people of that beautiful, PO'ed to pay you a visit, would you be m 
but at present prostrate and miserable "^ proper state of mmd for receivmg such 

ZTmiy"::Z7Z '^" "''''" '^"' '"TnL,.o. I should not credit my 

the various views which are suggested „ ^^^ g-j^Jid you like to have the 

respecting the progress and prospects opportunity afforded you ? 

of society. It was commenced in the '^H ^y^/ Heaven forbid ! I have suf. 

y?" i®^^ *°^ ^^ ?"' ®^ l^^ ^^^^ fercd so much in dreams from convcr- 

of reflections which the death of the gmg with those whom, even in sleep, 1 

Princess Charlotte excited in the au- j^ncw to be departed, that an actual pr*. 

thor's mind. Nothing can be more sence might perhaps be more than I 

naturally managed than the supema- could bear. 

tural part of it. Sir Thomas More, « Siran. But if it were the spirit of 

the personage who figures throughout one with whom you bad no near ties of 

the dialogue, introduces himself as a relationship, or love, how then would i( 

itranger mm a distant land ; and th9 affect you ? 
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** MorUe, That would of course be ac- 
cording to the circumstances on both 
sides. But I entreat you not to imagine 
that I am any way desirous of enduring 
the experiment. 

** Stran. Suppose, for example) he were 
to present himself as I have done ; the 
purport of his coming friendly; the place 
and opportunity suiting; the time also 
considerately chosen— after dinner ; and 
the spirit not more abrupt in his appear- 
ance, nor more formidable in aspect, than 
the being who now addresses you ? 

'* Monte. Why, sir, to so substantial A 
ghost, and of such respectable appear- 
ance, I might, perhaps, have courage 
enough to say with Hamlet— 

' Thou oomest in luch a quettioDable ihip0« 
ThatIwiUspeaktothe«r 

<< Straru Then, sir, let me introduce 
myself in that character, now that our 
conversation has conducted us so happi- 
ly to the point." 

The poet is at first startled, but 
being convinced of the reality of the 
unreal being before him^ he questions 
him respecting the motives of his visit. 
They are thus described :— 

" ;Sir Thomas More. We have both spe- 
culated in the joy and freedom of ouryouth^ 
on the possible improvement of society ; 
and both, in like manner, have lived to 
dread with reason the effects of that rest- 
less spirit, which, like the TiUness Mu- 
tability described by your immortal mas- 
ter, insults Heaven, and disturbs the 
earth. By comparing the great operating 
causes in the age of the Reformation, and 
in this age of revolutions, going back to 
the former age, looking at things as I 
then beheld them, perceiving wherein I 
judged rightly, and wherein I erred, and 
tracing the progress of those causes which 
are now developing their whole tremen- 
dous power, you will derive instruction 
which you are a fit person to receive and 
to communicate ; for without being soli- 
citous concerning present effect, you are 
contented to cast your bread upon the 
waters. You are now acquainted with 
me and my intention. To-morrow you 
will see me again, and I will continue to 
visit you occasionallyas opportunity may 
serve." 

The first subject which engages the 
attention of the author and his ghost- 
ly visitor is, the improveraenl of the 
world. Is it improved? is it im- 
proving ? If so, 18 the improvement 
partial. or general? And what are the 
causes, if any, which accelerate or 
retard its progress in morals and civi- 



lisation ? The author, in his own per- 
son, reasons like one who strongly be- 
lieves in the perfectibility of human 
institutions, because he most benevo- 
lently desires it His supernatural 
guest, without discouraging a general 
reliance upon Providence, interposes 
cautionary doubts, which are intend- 
ed, it would appear, to prevent disap- 
pointment, by checking too sanguine 
expectations ; and also to teach us how 
much of the good or evil which mar 
be our portion in this world, depends 
upon ourselves. To the observation 
ot MoutesinoB, ** God is above, and 
trust in him for the eTent^" he re« 
plies— 

** God is above^^-but the Devil is be. 
low. Evil principles are, in their na. 
ture, more active than good. The bar- 
vest is precarious, and must be prepared 
with labour, and cost, and care ; weeds 
spring up of themselves, and flourishrand 
seed, whatever may be the reason. Dis- 
ease, vice, folly, and madness, are con- 
tagious : while health and understanding 
are incommunicable, and wisdom and 
virtue hardly to be communicated ! — We 
have come, however, to some conclusion 
in our discourse. Your notion of the im- 
provement of the world has appeared to 
be a mere speculation, altogether inap- 
plicable in practice ; and as dangerous to 
weak heads and heated imaginations, 
as it is congenial to benevolent hearts* 
Perhaps that improvement is neither so 
general nor so certain as you suppose. 
Perhaps, even in this country, there may 
be more knowledge than there was in 
former times, and less wisdom— more 
wealtli, and less happiness— more dis- 
pla]^, and less virtue. This must be the 
subject of future conversation. I will 
only remind you now, that the French 
had persuaded themselves this was the 
most enlightened age of the world, and 
they the most enlightened people in it,— 
the politest, the most amiable, the most 
humane of nations,— and that a new era 
of philosophy, philanthropy, and peace, 
was about to commence under their 
auspices,^when they were upon the eve 
of a revoltktion, which, for its complicated 
monstrosities, absurdities, and horrors, 
is more disgraceful to human nature, than 
any other series of events in history. 
Chew the cud upon this, and &rewell !" 

We will venture here to interpose 
a word, and say, that the abuses of 
the old government of France wero 
such, that they could scarcely have 
been shaken to the ground by any 
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thing short of the tremendous moral 
and political earthauake by which that 
country was yiaited ; and that the very 
horrors which then occurred, and at 
the recital of which humanity shrinks 
appalled, may beprevfn^in^ causes, by 
which similar calamities may be oh* 
Tilted in time to come. Most assured* 
ly, if the powerful representations of 
Burke were not fully borne out by the 
tragedies esdiibited at Paris, this coun« 
try had been revolutionized; our 
Whig philosophists had also become 
carcass butchers ; and the teachers of 
anarchy and infidelity would have been 
enabled to exemplify their lectures, in 
the English as well as in the French 
metropolis, by turbulence and blood. 
Here, then, in the very most dreadful 
and demoniacal of the paroxysms of 
revolutionary fanaticism, we are ena- 
bled to discern the workings of a wise 
and a righteous Providence ; for not 
only was the vial of divine wrath 
most abundantly poured out upon 
those who most richly deserved it, but 
it was so poured out as to operate with 
a salutary terror upon others, who 
were in danger of incurring similar 
guilt, and who might have provoked 
a similar condemnation. 

In the next conversation, which 
takes place amongst the stones which 
form the druidical circle near to the 
residence of Mr Southey, the former 
subject is resumed. Montesinos takes 
occasion to contrast the present en- 
lightened ap;e, with that in which the 
rude materials before him were solem- 
nized by so many awful and sacred 
associations. The improvement is ac- 
knowledged ; but it is asserted that 
it is not general ; " that while some 
parts of tne earth are progressive in 
civilisation, others have l^n retro- 
grade ; and that even where improve- 
ment APPC&rs the greatest, it is par- 
tial." The ghostly monitor observes: 
--<' Look at the question well. Con- 
sider your fellow-countrvmen both in 
their physical and intellectual rela- 
tions ; and tell me whether a large 
Eortion of the community are in a 
appier or a more hopeful condition at 
this time, than their forefathers were 
when Cssar set foot upon this island ?" 
Montesinos, without relinquishing his 
former persuasion, acknowledges thia 
position to be undeniable; and that 
*' were society to be stationary at its 
present point, the bulk of the people 
would, on the whole, have rather uwt 



than gained by the alterations which 
have taken place during the last thou- 
sand years.' But he adds, ** this must 
be remembered, that, in common with 
all ranks, they are exempted from 
those dreadful visitations of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, by which these 
kingdoms were so frequently afflicted 
of old." What follows is very stri- 
king :— 

** The countenance of my companion 
changed, upon this, to an expression of 
judicial severity that struck me with 
awe. ' Exempted from these visitations ! 
he exclaimed. Mortal man ! creature of 
a day, what art thou, that thou shouldst 
presume upon any such exemption ? Is 
it from a trust in your own deserts, or a 
reliance upon the forbearance and long- 
suffering of the Almighty, that thiv vain 
confidence arises ?* 

** I was silent 

** * My friend,* he resumed, in tf similar 
tone, but with a melancholy manner, 
' your own individual health and happi- 
ness are scarcely more precarious than 
this fancied security. By the mercy of 
God, twice, during the short space of your 
life, England has been spared from the 
horrors of invasion, which might with ease 
have been effected during the American 
war, when the enemy's fleet swept the 
Channel, and insulted your very ports, 
and which was more than once seriously 
intended during the late long contest; 
The invaders would, indeed, have found 
their graves in that soil which they came 
to subdue; but before they could have 
been overcome, the atrocious threat of 
Bonaparte's General might have been 
In great part realized, that though he 
could not answer for effecting the con- 
quest of England, he would engage to 
destroy its prosperity for a century to 
come. You have been spared that chas- 
tisement. • • * But if the seeds of 
civil war should at this time be quicken- 
ing among you^f your soil is everywhere 
sown with the dragon's teeth, and the fa- 
tal crop be at this hour ready to spring up, 
the impending evil will be an hundred- fold 
more terrible than those which have been 
averted ; and you will have cause to per- 
ceive and to acknowledge, that the wrath 
has been suspended, only that it may fall 
the heavier!' 

** * May God avert this also !' I exclaim* 
ed. 

•* * As for fkmine,' he pursued, * that 
curse will alto follow in the trahi of war ; 
and even now the public tranquillity of 
England is fearfully dependent upon the 
ietsonif And toucbiiig pestilence, you 
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fancy yourselves secure, because the plague 
lias not appeared amongst you for the last 
hundred and fifty years — a portion of time 
which, long as it may seem when com- 
pared with the brief term of mortal exist- 
ence, is as nothing in the physical history 
of the globe. The importation of that 
scourge is now as possible as it was in 
former times ; and were it once imported, 
do you suppose it would rage with less 
violence amongst the crowded population 
of your metropolis tlian it did before the 
fire, or that it would not reach parts of 
the country which were never infected in 
any former visitation ? • • • 
What if your roanufoctures, according to 
the ominous opinion which your greatest 
physiologist has expressed, were to gene- 
rate for you new physical plagues, as 
they hare already produced a moral pes- 
tilence unknown to all preceding ages ? 
• • • Visitotions of this kind are in 
the order of nature and of Providence. 
Physically considered, the likelihood of 
their recurrence becomes every year more 
probable than the last; and, looking to 
the moral government of the world, was 
there ever a time wben the sins of this 
kingdom called more cryingly for chas- 
tisement ? 

" Monte. Ma*rt xaum \ 
^ *' Sir Thomas More. I denounce no 
judgments. But I am reminding you, 
that there is as much cause for the prayer 
in your liturgy against plague, pestilence, 
and famine, as for that which entreaU 
God to deliver you from all sedition, privy 
conspiracy, and rebellion— from all false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism. In this, as 
in all things, it behoves the Christian to 
live in a humble and grateful sense of his 
continual dependence upon the Almighty, 
—not to rest in a presumptuous confi- 
dence upon the improved state of hu- 
man knowledge, or the altered course of 
natural visitation." 

^ This admonition is sUrtling and 
instructive. Even as we forego eter- 
nal in the pursuit of temporal things, 
so we pretermit those considerations 
which relate to the condition of the 
world in general, and throughout all 
time, in our eagerness to bestow a mi- 
nute and an exclusive attention upon 
the records of a scanty and limited 
experience. Like the inhabitants of 
countries subject to volcanic eruptions, 
a very few years' exemption from those 
visitations under which we formerly 
suffered, is sufficient to blot from our 



hearts and minds all apprehension of 
our future liability to a recurrence of 
them. We have escaped — we have 
been spared ; the punishment which 
we most righteously have deserved has 
been delayed or remitted, by a long- 
sufferinp; and merciful Grod ; and our 
conclusion practically is, not that we 
should adore his goodness, but that 
we have baffled his omnipotence, and, 
by our own exertions, arrived beyond 
the reach of danger I Thus it is that 
our pretence to superior civilisation 
betrays us into the adoption of a sys- 
tem of insane atheism, wnich is equally 
at variance with the soundest conclu- 
sions of the judgment, and the best 
emotions of the heart 

This was a lesson which our Lord 
sought to impress upon the degenerate 
and sensualized Jews of his day, wiUi 
peculiar earnestness and solemnitv. 
He refers them to the judgments in 
the days of Lot, and of Noah, " when 
they eat, drank, married, and were 
given in marriage, until the flood came 
and destroyed them all." He prophe- 
tically intimates that future judg- 
ment, which was afterwards so terribly 
brought to pass in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and which, he pathetically 
declares, might even then have been 
obviated, had they attended to his 
warning voice, and "known the things 
that concerned their peace." 

Not merely the infidels, but the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees of the 
present day, will hold themselves al- 
together unconcerned in these thinp ; 
but their delusion is one of the most 
groundless and dangerous that could 
possibly be entertained, and may be 
said to necessitate, in some measure, 
the very cakmities of which they are 
so incredulous, and by the actual vi- 
sitation of which alone, it would seem, 
that their supine security could be 
disturbed, and their conscience-proof 
delinquencv corrected. Such can only 
be eflbctually awakened from the tor- 
pid apathy with which they are slum- 
bering amidst the pitfalls of death, or 
the drunken revelry with which they 
are reeling upon the verge of eternity, 
when, as in the case of the plague in 
the reign of Charles the Second, they 
are thus terribly admonished of their 
infatuation :— 



" A voice came down that made itself be heard. 
And they started from the delusion when the toudi 
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. Of death's benumbing finger^ suddenly^ 

Swept off whole crowded street^ into the grave !" 

• ••••• 

'' There yet was heard parading through the streets 
War, music, and the soldiers' nodding plumes 
Moved with their wonted pride ! idle show 
Of these poor worthless instruments of death ! 
Themselves devoted ! Childish mockery ! 
At which the Plague did scoff; who, in one night, 
The trumpet silenced, and the plumes laid low !" 
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It is not more our wish than our 
prayer that England may be spared 
from such calamities in time to come ; 
but our best security must ever con- 
sist, not in a heart-hardening insensi- 
bility to the Divine wrath, but in a 
reverential awe of the Divine judg- 
ments ; not in a profane and impious 
persuasion that we have outlived, but 
m a consolatory and ennobling con- 
sciousness that we have not deserved 
them. 

The spiritual and philosophic en- 
quirers proceed, in succeeding conver- 
sations, to consider the subjects of feu* 
dal slavery, the growth of pauperism, 
and the decay of the feuaal system, 
all in reference to that superintending 
Providence, which watches over hu- 
man affdirs, and by whom, if a spar- 
row does not fall to the ground with- 
out his permissive will, the affairs 
which concern the moral destinies of 
man will not be overlooked or neg- 
lected. 

There is no more common belief 
amongst the vulgar, both great and 
small, than, comparing present with 
former times, that liberty has been 
contracted, and fearful inroads made 
upon the constitution ! Your tho- 
rough-paced reformers only want, by 
a reference to first principles, to restore 
things to their ancient state, and vin- 
dicate the rights of Britons from the 
abuses and usurpations to which they 
have been exposed, and in consequence 
of which, they have shrunk to their 
present distorted and diminutive di- 
mensions ! Truly the wisdom of the 
serpent, of which those persons exhi- 
bit no deficiency, is very compatible, 
not only with the foulest and most 
abominable principles, but with the 
grossest ignorance of history, and of 
the course of those events out of which 
has arisen our present system of re- 
gulated liberty. The Roman con* 
quest reduced the English natives to 
the condition of slaves. The custom 
of domettif slaveryi which m»y Justly 
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be regarded as so abominable, is best 
excu^, when it is represented as a 
commutation for the punishment of 
death; which would, otherwise, in 
most instances, have terminated the 
relation between the conquerors and 
the conquered. The feudal vassalage, 
which followed upon the Norman 
conquest, though less degrading, was 
far more perilous and insecure. The 
bond of common feeling and interest 
which connected the vassal with his 
lord, was of a far more liberal charac- 
ter than that which bound the slave to 
his master, and distinctly marks a 
stage of advancement in civilisation. 
And, when the increasing luxury of 
the times rendered large revenuef; more 
important than numerous retainers, 
military service began to be commu- 
ted for rent ; and the vassal, whose 
person was before at the service of his 
lord, was enabled to procure an ex- 
emption from the burdens and the 
grievances of baronial^ tyranny, by a 
pecuniary compensation. 

Nor was the system of servitude, 
which prevailed in the earlier periods 
of our history, of that unmitigated 
character that may be supposed. " No 
man in those days could prey upon 
society, unlets he were at war with it 
as an outlaw — a proclaimed and open 
enemy. Rude as the laws were, the 
purposes of law had not then been 
perverted ; — it had not been made a 
craft; — it served to deter men from 
committing crimes, or to punish them 
for the commission ;~ never to shield 
notorious, acknowledged, impudent 
^ilt, from condign punishment. And 
in the fabric of society, imperfect as it 
was, the outline and rudiments of 
what it ought to be were distinctly 
marked in some main ports, where 
they are now wellnigh utterly effa- 
ced. Every person had his place. 
There was a system of superintend- 
ence everywhere, civil as well as re« 
Ugious. They who were bom in 
vulainage, wer« born to m inherit* 
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ance of labour, but not of inevitable 
depravity and wretcbedness. If one 
class were regarded in some respects 
as cattle, they were at least taken care 
of; they were trained, fed, sheltered, 
and protected ; and there was an eye 
upon them when they strayed. None 
were wild, unless they were wild wil- 
fully, and in defiance of control. 
None were beneath the notice of the 
priest, nor placed out of the possible 
reach of his instruction and his care. 
But how large a part of your popula- 
tion are, like the dogs of Lisbon and 
Constantinople, unowned, unbroken 
to any useful purpose, subsisting by 
chance or by prey ; living in filth, 
mischief, and wretchedness ; a nui- 
sance to the community while they 
live, and dying miserably at last 1 
This evil had its beginmng in my 
days ; it is now approaching just to- 
wards its consummation." 

The manufacturing system, its ad« 
vantages and its ills — the one, contin- 
gent, and transitory ; the other, inevi« 
table and permanent^are largely and 
comprehensively considered ; and the 
conclusion intimated would be me* 
lancholy, if the mind were not sustain- 
ed by the conviction of an overruling 
Providence, " which shapes our ends, 
rough hew them how we may." The 
miracles which it perform^, by the 
sudden creation of the enormous 
wealth which enabled us to meet the 
prodigious expensesof the late;war, and 
to baffle the combined hostility of a 
world in arms, are fairly admitted ; but 
it is observed, we fear with too much 
justice, that the " power of creating 
wealth brings with it a consequence 
not dissimilar to that which Midas 
suffered. The love of lucre is one of 
Ihose base passions which 

" Hardens all within. 
And petrifies the feeling !*' 

He who, at the beginning of his ca- 
reer, uses his fellow- creatures as bo- 
dily machines for producing wealth, 
ends not unfrequently in becoming an 
intellectual one himself, employed in 
continually increasing what it is im- 
possible for him to enjoy. 

** Sir Tfiomas 3/orv.~What thensball 
we say of a system which, in its direct 
ooniequences, debases all who are enga- 
ged in it ? A system which employs men 
unremittingly in pursuits unwholesome to 
Um body, and unprofitable to the mind,— 
' igratem in which the means are so bad. 



that any result would be dearly purchased 
at the expense of human misery and de- 
gradation,— and the end so fearful, that the 
worst calamities which society has hi- 
therto endured, may be deemed light in 
comparison with it. 

** Monte. Like the whole fabric of our 
society, it has been the growth of circum- 
stances, not a system pre-planned, fore- 
seen, and diiiberately chosen. Such as it 
is, we have inherited it, or rather have 
fallen into it, and must get out of it as 
well as we can. We must do our best 
to remove its evils, and to mitigate them 
while they laA, and to modify and reduce 
it till only so much remains as is indis- 
pensable for the general good.** 

Wealth will always tend, either more 
or less, to the corruption of morals : 
but, in the case of the manufacturinff 
system, the means of acquiring wealth 
fearfully precipitate national degene- 
racy. Industry, which in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term is fa- 
vourable to virtue, becomes the pa- 
rent of vice, by the intercourse to 
which its victims are condemned, the 
ceaseless and unwholesome drudgery 
in which they are employed, and, 
worst of all, the cruel prematurity of 
its exactions. The manufacturing 
system, as it is at present pursued, re- 
quires, like Bonaparte, its conscripts 
by anticipation. ** The todlin wee 
things" are put in requisition for it. 
They are taken from those natural 
pursuits befitting their age or sex, 
which give a healthy exercise to the 
affections, and in which they might 
have grown up " in the open sunshine 
of God's love;" and sent into the 
smoky and dizzying region of power- 
looms and spinning-jennies, where 
mind and body are alike perverted and 
enfeebled, and health and happiness 
mortgaged, as it were, from the lust 
of gain. What a state of society must 
that be which thus, like Saturn, preys 
unon its own children, and content- 
edly sacrifices national morals to a 
symbol of national wealth, which will 
l>e found, when the hour of trial 
comes, as unsubstantial and delusive 
as those fruits of Eastern fable which 
were so beautiful to behold, but 
which turned into ashes upon the pa- 
late. The magic of the manufacturing 
system is, we would fain believe, near- 
ly at an end ; and even its warmest 
advocates are beginning to perceive ita 
consequences. Hithorto human beingt 
have been only to ftr Mliiiii m 
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they were instrumental in the accu* 
mulation of wealth. Henceforth, 
wealth should he only considered as 
it may he instrumental in the di£fu« 
don of virtue and happiness. That 
is the prohlem which snould now en« 
rage all the energies of the Christian 
legislator, how the augmentation of 
the national resources may best be 
made the means of exalting, rather 
than of brutifying, humanity. We may 
learn much from former mal-expe« 
rience; and the very errors into which 
we have fallen may serve, for the fu« 
ture, to keep us in the right way. 
Nothing can be more Jast or more 
beautiful thaxi the following passage, 
which may be truly said to be histo- 
ry teaching, by examples, both the 
evils that beset us, and the good which 
we should pursue : 

'* J/bnie.— You teach me to look for* 

ward fearfully, as if a whirlwind were 

approaching, in the vortex of which we 

were soon to be involved ! 
**^ rAomot Jfovv.— I would warn yon 

in time, that so the whirlwind may not 

overtake you, when you are gaily press- 

ing forward with all sails set. I would 

teach you that, in the progress of socie- 
ty, every stage has its own evils and be- 
setting dangers, the only remedy for 

which is, that which is least regarded by 

all states, except by those in which it is 

least understood. See in how many 

things the parallel between this age and 

mine holds good ; and how, in every in- 
stance, dangers, the same in kind, but 

greater in degree, are awaiting yours ! 

The art of war, which underwent its great 

alteration when the shield and lance were 

superseded by the firelock, and armour 

was rendered useless by artillery, is about 

to undergo a change not less momentous, 
with the same sure consequence of gi- 
ving to ambition more formidable means. 
The invention of printing, which is to the 
moral world more than gunpowder or 
steam to the physical, as it began in my 
days, so in yours its full effects are be- 
ginning to unfold, when the press, which, 
down to the last generation, wrought 
only for a small part of the community, 
Is employed, with restless activity, for all 
classes, disseminating good and evil 
with a rapidity and effect inconceivable 
in former ages, as it would have been 
impossible.. Look, too, at manufac- 
tures; great efforts were made to en- 
courage them. The Protector Seymour 
(one of those politic reformers who fish- 
ed in troubled waUrs, and fell at last 
into the stream) introduced a colony of 
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elothiers from what was then the very 
land of sedition, and converted the 
most venerable edifice in this whole is- 
land to their use. You have now, what 
it was then thought so desirable to ob- 
tain, a manufacturing population ; and 
it is not found so easy to regulate as it 
has been to raise it. The peasantry were, 
in my time, first sensible of distress 
brought upon them by political causes ; 
their condition was worsened by the 
changes which were taking place in so- 
ciety ; a similar effect is now more wide- 
ly and more pressingly felt. In those 
days, the dikes and the boundaries of so- 
cial order began to give way, and the 
poor, who till then had been safely left to 
the care of local and private charity, were 
first felt as a national evil ; — that evil has 
increased, until it has now become a na- 
tional danger. A new world was then 
discovered, for the punishment of its na- 
tive inhabitants, the measure of whose 
iniquities was full; the colonies which 
have been established there are now in a 
condition seriously to affect the relations 
of the parent state, and America is re- 
acting upon Europe. That was an age 
of religious, this of political, revolutions ; 
that age saw the establishment of the 
Jesuits, this has seen their revival. 

'< Monte. Well, indeed, will it be, if 
the religious struggle be not renewed, 
not with a more exasperated spirit, for 
that would be impossible, but with a sense 
of deadlier danger on both sides. If the 
flames which ravaged Europe in those 
days, are not kindled again in ours, it will 
not be for want of foxes and firebrands." 
The subjects which next pass in re* 
view before the philosophic colloquists, 
are the Reformation, Catholic £man« 
cipation, Papal Christendom, and Ire* 
land. Upon the first subject. Sir 
Thomas seems to have corrected many 
of the errors in which he lived, and 
for which he would at any time have 
laid down his life. He is, truly, a most 
orthodox ghost ; and would fare as ill, 
we apprehend, at the hands of Gardi- 
ner or of Bonner, if they were able to 
establish an inquisition in the other 
world, as any of the martyred found* 
ers of our Church, who fell victims 
to the persecuting zeal of these execra- 
ble barbarians. Sir Thomas admiu 
the necessity of reformation, but con- 
tends, wit}i much shew of reason, that 
it was prosecuted, in many insunces, 
not wisely, and in some, with a de- 
gree of furious and undiscriroinating 
fanaticism, by which the foundations 
of true rdigion ha? c been lerioosly hn 
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jured. If tbe following observations 
were deeply imprinted on the minds 
of both parties in that memorable con- 
test, to how much of mutual forbear- 
ance might it have given rise ! 

*< Jdonle. — ^Tbe Reformation brought 
with it so much evil, and so much good, 
—such monstrous corruptions existed on 
the one part, and such perilous conse* 
quences were certainly foreseen on the 
other,«-that I do not wonder at the fiery 
intolerance which was displayed on both 
sides. 

" Sir Thomai More.'^lt were a vain 
speculation to enquire, whether the be- 
nefits might have been attained, without 
the evils of that long and dreadful pro- 
cess. Such an assumption would be ab- 
surd, even as the subject of a political 
romance. For if men were in a state of 
morals and knowledge which made them 
capable of conducting such a revolution 
unerringly, they would attempt no alter- 
ation, because it would be palpable that 
none was needed. Convulsions of this 
kind are the consequence and tbe pu- 
nishment of our errors and our vices t it 
Is seldom that they prove the remedy for 
them. The very qualities which enable 
men to acquire power in distempered 
times, render them, for the most part, 
unfit to be trusted with it. The work 
which requires a calm, thoughtful, and 
virtuous spirit, can never be performed 
by the crafty, the turbulent, and the au- 
dacious.** 

Now, upon this observation we 
would found the doctrine of a super- 
intending Providence : Reformation is 
necessary for the moral improvement 
of the world ; but the instruments by 
whom, humanly speaking, it must he 
brought about, are not tne wise and 
the considerate, but the warm, the 
passionate, and the unreflecting: there- 
fore there is a necessity for divine 
guidance and direction; and it will, 
undoubtedly, be afforded. This is as 
sure as there is a God in heaven. 

So far we may reason '• a priori" 
upon this important subject. But the 
fact that a providential superintend- 
ence uHis exercised over the events by 
which religion and liberty were puri- 
^ed and promoted, is susceptible of 
demonstration scarcely less rigid and 
constraining than that by wmch Uie 
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physical sciences are distinguished. 
We beg to refer the reader to a little 
work, published some thirteen years 
since, the title of which we 6ubj<)in,* 
for a statement of the araumeut, by 
which the candid and intelligent must 
be entirely satisfied, and which is well 
caloulated to disarm of his doubts the 
most sceptical enquirer. As nothing 
can be more consolatory than the view 
of human affairs which is there pre- 
sented, we will not scrunle to select a 
passage or two, by which the nature 
of the reasoning employed in the work 
to which we have alluded is explained, 
and the leading features of the induc- 
tion upon which it rests are enumera- 
ted. 

** If any number of individuals should 
conspire to forward a particular scheme, 
and should, through a series of ingenious 
devices, at length effectually accomplish 
it, — this being the result of human con- 
trivance and human foresight merely, we 
could not with propriety refer it to pro- 
vidence. If many individuals, even with- 
out concert, appeared occasionally to as- 
sist in promoting some desirable end, 
whilst they were respectively intent on 
other objects, we might think it extraor- 
dinary, and regard it as one of those lucky 
accidents which sometimes occur in life ; 
but we should argue rashly if we from 
thence concluded tliatitwas intended by 
providence. These things we often ex- 
perience ; and it is not in the nature of 
chance to prevent combinations of events 
from taking place, which, when consider- 
ed in themselves alone, have many ap- 
pearances of design about them. Thus, 
if two persons, ignorant of the game of 
chess, should sit down to a chess table, 
and amuse themselves pushing the men 
about, they might accidentally, in some 
few instances, appear to be playing a game 
with skill ;— the men might be occasion- 
ally disposed in very good order. This, 
however, could only be momentary, and 
these appearances must vanish very soon; 
insomuch, that if two such persons kept 
up the appearance of skilful play for half 
a game together, it would be looked upon 
as next to a miracle. But if the princi- 
pal ministers in the several courts in 
Europe seemed, by their measures, to be 
acting in concert for some beneficial end ; 
if these appearances were kept up by 
their successors, for a great number of 
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years together ; if the great men who 
figured on the theatre of public life, seem- 
ed to be called into action and to disap- 
. pear just as the exigencies of that system 
required ; if the course of events, over 
which they had little control, was won« 
derfully favourable to its successful ac« 
complishment ; and if,, at the same time, 
we bad the most satisfactory proof that 
this was done without any concert ; that 
such concert was altogether impossible ; 
and that the agents concerned in it always 
had other, and frequently adverse, ends 
in view, I would as soon believe that the 
two persons above mentioned could play 
a series of difficult and interesting games 
of chess, by shuffling the men about pro- 
miscuously, as that chance could have 
given birth to this wisely conducted 
scheme, which bad been carried on so 
long, in which nothing appeared unde- 
signed, but in which every thing indica- 
ted the most profound design, and the 
most skilful arrangement. No. Though 
chance does not preclude occasional ap- 
pearances of design, in things which are 
purely accidental, yet as chance never acts 
uniformly and consistently, so we should 
never attribute to it those systems which 
have been contrived with wisdom, and 
pursued with regularity for any consider- 
able length of time ;— and if such systems 
are not referable to the intentional co- 
operation of the agents concerned in them, 
they must be attributed unreservedly to 
the wisdom and goodness of Providence." 

So we think. If we are justified in 
arguing design from any thing, we 
. cannot avoid inferring it from such a 
combination of events as in the pre- 
ceding passage is pre-supposed. 

Nor is the writer less successful in 
his enumeration of the leading facts 
upon which his induclional argument 
is founded. We cannot resist the 
temptation of giving the conclusion in 
his own words :— 

" The reader bas now before him a 
brief summary of those events, in the or- 
der and economy of which I proposed 
to trace the outline of a plan of provi. 
dential government. It is for him to 
judge whether this sufficiently appears in 
the circumstances which attended the 
rise, the progress, and the establishment, 
of the principles on which are found- 
ed our present systems of religion and 
liberty. I would ask him whether he 
conceives that the most profound and 
sagacious legislator could contrive to 
cherish tliese principles in their begin- 



.nings, to anist them in their more ad- 
vanced state, and to confirm them in their 
maturity, by the most far-sighted policy, 
than has been done by the events which 
have arisen out of the virtues, the vices, 
and the follies of individuals, the passions 
and prejudices of the multitude, and the 
capricious and fluctuating policy of states- 
men, who were guided by the most op- 
posite views and interests for the space 
of nearly two hundred years ; whether to 
that chaos which first strikes the eye on 
a cursory review of these events, a sur- 
prising order and regularity does not suc- 
ceed on a mature consideration; and 
whether the characters which have been 
actuated by the most hostile views, and 
set in the most direct opposition to each 
other, have not, nevertheless, been all 
operating to the one great end, with the 
unconscious and undeviating sagacity of 
■ instinct ? Not only does this fitness ap- 
pear in the conduct of the moral agents 
concerned in this scheme, but the acci- 
dents of nature are made to assist in for- 
warding the same object; and sudden 
deaths, heavy rains, storms and ship- 
wrecks, often take place at a time when 
such events were critically necessary, 
either to secure the advances already 
made by the principles of religion and li- 
berty, or to facilitate their further pro- 
gress. The conclusion I would draw 
from all this is obvious. It is surely un- 
philosophical to attribute such harmony 
of design ; such beauty of contrivance ; 
such a wonderful adaptation of means to 
ends ; such an appropriate assignation of 
his place to each, amidst such a variety 
of agents ; such a piece of moral and po- 
litical mechanism operating for such im- 
portant purposes, and during such a length 
of time, to chance. If, then, this system 
be so little indebted to human foresight, 
and so far tran^tcend any thing which the 
most consummate human wisdom could 
contrive, or the utmost ability of mere 
human beingsaccomplish,we must ascribe 
it, unreservedly, to that Supreme Being, 
at whose command order arose out of 
chaos, and whose power and wisdom 
were not more strikingly manifested when 
the Universe started into light at his com- 
mand, tlian when events, seemingly so 
unconnected and incongruous, and arising 
out of the caprice of human will, are 
made to conspire so aptly in forwarding 
a scheme of providential government, and, 
in their subserviency to some grand end, 
to assume, under His directing influence, 
the regularity of the most perfect arrange- 
ment.'* • 
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account. Happy are they who thus 
profit by the instruction which it is 
calculated to afford ! Theirs is a secu- 
rity against the alarms of time and 
chance and mutability, which keeps 
them safe in their moorings, when all 
around them is confusion and dismay ; 
—-''when men's hearts are failing them 
for fear, and for looking after those 
things that are coming upon the earth." 
— " Happy are the people who are in 
such a case ; — yea, blessed are the peo- 
ple who have the Lord for their God/' 
There are no portions of the work 
before us more valuable or interesting 
than those wherein the author treats 
concerning the Established Church. 
It is viewed in comparison with itself 
formerly, and in comparison with the 
opposing systems of Popery and of Dis- 
sent, between which it would seem to 
be even more perilously circumstanced 
than the man who was placed between 
the tiger and the crocodile— for, by dex- 
terously getting out of the way, he con- 
trived that his terrible enemies should 
only destroy each other ; whereas the 
church appears as a fixture, which is 
incapable of taking any such precau- 
tion; and its adversaries, no matter 
how various may be their complexions, 
or how opposite their ultimate views, 
are all ready to sink their mutual dif- 
ferences, and combine for its over- 
throw, whenever an opportunity pre- 
sents itself for making a united enort 
against it with advantage. For this 
purpose, a league with infidels is con- 
sidered as legitimate as the Christian 
powers of Europe consider an alliance 
with the Turks. The Papists and 
Dissenters may, indeed, with much 
truth, call them '' their ancient al- 
lies ;" and he who has promoted that 
most unhallowed confederacy, will, no 
doubt, take especial care that no " un- 
toward event' shall happen by which 
they might be divided. " Is it pos- 
sible," Sir Thomas More asks, " that 
your laws should sufi^er the unbelie- 
vers to subsist as a party ? 

" Veiitum eU adeo sceterinifair* 

** MonL They avow themselves in de- 
fiance of the laws. The fashionable doc- 
trine which the press at this time main- 
tains, is, that this is a matter in which 



man having a right both to form what 
-opinion he pleases upon religious sub^ 
jects, Mid to promulgate that opinion. 
This party is the most daring of the 
-three. It would be difficult to say which 
is the most active or the most inveterate. 
The Roman Catholics aim at supplanting 
the Establishment; they expect to do 
this presently in Ireland, and trust ulti- 
mately to succeed in this country also ; 
a consummation for which they look 
with as much confidence, and as little 
reason, as the Jews for their Messiah. 
No branch of the Dissenters can hope to 
stand in the place of the Church, but all 
desire to pull it down, for the sake of 
gratifying an inherited hatred, and get- 
ting each what it can in the scramble. 
The infidels look for nothing less than 
the extirpation of Christianity." 

This is by no means an exaggerated 
description of the perils which beset 
the church establishment ; and from 
which if it escape, it will be much 
less indebted to the foresight or the 
vigilance of its rulers, than to that 
superintending providence by whom 
it lias hitherto been guided with such 
signal wisdom, and guarded with such 
especial core. It is as yet indispensa- 
ble to the moral well-being of the 
world. There are purposes to be ans- 
wered by it, for which no other moral 
institute, which the wit of man has 
ever devised, is so completely and so 
abundantly provided. Therefore our 
belief is, that it will continue to stand, 
at least until some more fitting sub- 
stitute presents itself than is to be 
found at present in the ranks of its 
enemies. Popery may storm against 
it, dissenterism may revile it, infidelity 
may seek to undermine it, but the 
purposes of Grod will stand against the 
devices of human wickedness, and as 
long as it continues faithful to its 
trust, ^' the ^ates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it." 

There is one opinion not so much 
expressed as intimated in this delight- 
ful work, and from which we are com- 
pelled to dissent ; it is, that the stand- 
ard of morality is higher in Roman 
Catholic than in Protestant countries. 
So far are we from thinking that such 
is the case, that we have often known 
enlightened Roman Catholics to de- 



been made, might be advantageously introduced as a class-book into our public schools^ 
The principle which it inculcates is one of the most valuable that could be convey- 
cdy and would be found, in afterlife, most important. 
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dde the question the other way^ and 
adjudge the palm of morality to coun- 
tries that have heen hlessed hy the 
light of reformation. Perhaps the best 
test that could be established upon such 
a subject would be, to note the obier* 
vance of the Sunday among those of 
the reformed^ and those of the Popish 
communion. Ours is not that sour 
theology that would make the Chris- 
tian Sabbath a day of unsocial gloom^ 
rather than of religious joy. But what 
Protestant would not feel shocked at 
the idea of having the theatres open 
on a Sunday ? Yea, what Roman Ca- 
tholic, educated in a Protestant coun- 
try, and habituated to breathing a 
Protestant atmosphere, would not par- 
ticipate in an honest Protestant ab- 
horrence of a custom, in every point 
of view so reprehensible ? There is 
another test, which is, possibly, not 
less decisive; namely, the different 
lights in which Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics are disposed to view 
the failings of their clergy. In the 
one case the office covers, and, as it 
were, consecrates, the infirmities of 
the man; in the other case, it only 
exposes them, and renders them more 
odious. A Roman Catholic clergy- 
man may be a monster of iniquity, 
and yet command, to a great degree, 
the reverence of his flock ! Not so a 
Protestant clergyman ; the instant his 
conduct becomes marked by any gla- 
ring impropriety, his influence is s^t 
an end, and he becomes virtually de- 
graded. We ourselves remember a 
case very strikingly illustrative of this. 
A Roman Catholic clergyman was for 
many years accused of great impro- 
prieties ; but nothing specific having 
been directly established against him, 
his ecclesiastical superiors continued 
to regard him without reproach, and 
he enjoyed the respect and esteem of 
all those ofhis own communion. Thus 
he lived in the odour of sanctity, un- 
til, in evil hour, he became officially 
connected with a nunnery, where his 
character became so notorious, that 
the ladies joined in a strong remon- 
strance against him to the bishop be- 
fore whom he was summoned, and by 
whose contrivance he was, for that 
time, screened ! The nuns, however, 
were not satisfied ; they knew of his 
iniquity, and they were determined 
that it should not go unpunished. He 
was accordingly cited before the Arch- 
bishop, who resided at a distance of 
about thirty miles, and such was the 



feelinff of the peasantry in his favour, 
that tnose virtuous ladies undertook 
their journey to prosecute at Uie risk 
of their lives. They were attacked 
upon the road, both going to and co- 
ming from the place of trial ; and we 
ourselves happened to be present when 
one of the individuals, by whom they 
were accompanied for their protection, 
was severely wounded by a fanatical 
wretch, who was, however, seized and 
committed to prison, and afterwards 
suffered the punishment due to his 
insane audacity. Now, such a trans- 
action, a Protestant clergyman being 
the offending party, is, we believe, 
perfectly inconceivable. There is a 
third test, to which we shall but just 
allude, but which we consider equally 
satisfactory. It is, the degree in which, 
in Roman Catholic countries, the pro- 
fession of religion is made compatible 
with the practice of vice. It is, we 
have reason to believe, a well-known 
fact, that in Italy the vilest courtesans 
have the image of the Virgin, or the 
crucifix, appended to their beds, and 
are accustomed to sprinkle themselves 
with holy water, even whilst they are 
rioting in impurity, and trading upon 
the violation of Groi's commandments ! 
Nothing corresponding to this is to 
be found amongst Protestants. They 
may forget religion — they may for- 
sake rellgion^-they may transgress re- 
ligion — but the light that is in them 
can never become such total darkness 
as to endure the conscience-deadening 
belief, that the pollution of sin may 
be expiated by the practice of a su- 
perstitious observance. 

The truth is, that in proportion as 
religion degenerates into superstition, 
forms and ceremonies are observed 
with a degree of scrupulosity that is 
frequently a matter of astonishment 
to enlightened believers. In such case, 
the means become the end; their use 
becomes the positive criterion of an 
•advance in grace ; and the Popish de- 
votee observes them with as much 
anxious exactitude as the mariner cal- 
culates his soundings. Accordingly 
we find that the ritual of religion is 
more strictly observed in Roman Ca- 
tholic countries than in Protestant; 
just as we find that the ritual of reli- 

flon is more exactly observed in Ma« 
ometan countries than in Roman 
Catholic. The Papist does not exceed 
the Protestant more in his performan- 
ces than he is himself exceeded bv the 
Mussulman ; or than the Mussulman 
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would be exceeded in like rigorous 
obsenrances, by the votary of some 
more degrading and painful supersti- 
tion, which, in proportion as it decli- 
ned from genuine holiness, was wil- 
ling to lay an undue stress upon self- 
denying austerity, and " to give the 
fruit of the boay for the sin of the 
soul." 

Having thus put in our protest 
against the notion, that the Reforma- 
tion has lowered the standard of mo- 
rality, we should do Mr Southey in- 
justice if we withheld the following 
forcible observations. Montesiuosasks, 
" How can that reformation have 
lowered devotion, which has with- 
drawn it from stocks and stones, relics, 
beads, girdles and scapularies, poly- 
theism and idolatry ?" 

" Sir Thomas 3f(W^.— You have taken 
all tills from those persons whose religion 
goes no farther, and you have substituted 
nothing in its place. That the wiser and 
better Papists, though they may use some 
of these things as incentives to devotion, 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, 
is what none but the blindest bigoU would 
deny, and what no Protestant has ever ac- 
knowledged more fully than yourself. I 
admit that these things are often a hinder- 
ance ; and you cannot deny that they are 
sometimes a help. But it was not of such 
practices that I spake. Before your refor- 
mation, the momentous truth that the im- 
provement of his moral and spiritual con- 
dition ought to be the first concern of every 
intellectual creature, was impressed upon 
the people by example as well as by pre- 
cept. It is still preached from your pul- 
pits, but where is the practice to be found ? 
The religious orders, with all their abuses, 
brought this truth home to the feelings of 
mankind. Among you, such as might de- 
sire to join in devotional exercises, or uke 
an active part in works of painful benefi- 
cence, must overcome the kk of ridicule 
at the outset, and be content to associate 
with those who bear the reproach of en- 
thusiasm, and who very generally deserve 
it. In Roman Catholic countries they 
would be encouraged by public opinion. 
The churches there are at all times open, 
and, enter them when you will, you find 
some one intently employed in solitary 
prayer. 

^* i(fon/tf.— Are not those persons usual- 
ly reciting prayers which have been im- 
posed in penance, and therefore engaged in 
the practice of a very mischievous super- 
stition ? 

'* Sir Thomat JIfore.— Even then the 
very act of performance implies a sense of 
religion, and tends to stiecgthen it. Is it 
not better that men should perform good 
-vorks, even from a vahi trust in them, than 

St contented with the non-performance, in 



a belief that good works are not to be relied 
on ? Religion may be neglected in Roman 
Catholic countries, but it cannot be forgot- 
ten ; it is impressed upon the senses of the 
people ; travel where they will, its sym- 
bols are perpetually presented before them. 
They see the Cross or the Crucifix, not 
in towns and villages aloiie, but in lonely 
places, and by the way-side. The open 
shrine invites them to an act of devotion 
as wholesome as it is transitory ; and the 
vesper bell unites them with all their bre- 
thrcn, wherever dispersed, at one hour, in 
one act of adoration. You have lost more 
by abolishing that vesper bell, than you 
have gained by rejecting the creature-wor- 
ship wherewith the observance was con- 
nected. 

" Jlfott^— Far be it from me to deny, 
that in the Reformation the plough and the 
harrow were sometimes used where careful 
weeding only was wanted. Yet, if it be 
your intention to prove that the influence 
of religion is less in the reformed countries 
than in those where the corruptions of Po- 
pery maintain their ground, or that the 
people are less moral when left to the tri- 
bunal of their consciences, than when un- 
der the dominion of the confessional, your 
arguments must indeed be cogent before 
you can persuade me that you are really 
serious.*' 

Indeed, the worthy ghost 8a)rs no- 
thing which can fairly be considered 
to disprove the position of the poet ; 
although he says much which is well 
calculated to make us pause, and ask 
ourselves, whether we have profited as 
we ought to have done by our religi- 
ous advantages. It is too true, that 
in many instances the overthrow of 
superstition has contributed to the 
establishment, not of religion, but of 
worldliness ; and that the mammon of 
unrighteousness has frequently been 
set up where the shrine or the pilgrim- 
age was abandoned. Thus, if in the 
one case religion is loaded with forms 
and ceremonies by which iu spirit is 
extinguished; in the other case, by a 
contrary process, it is volatilized un- 
til it has been suffered to evaporate, 
and gives place to something even 
more its opposite, than the counter- 
feit which it had supplanted. 

Of the Roman Catholic system, 
when at its best, it can only be said, 
*•*' Nox erat, at ccelo fulgebat luna aeieno.*' 

In Protestant countriies, the Holy 
Scriptures resemble the blessed sun, 
which never can be totally eclipsed, 
and which, even when most obscured, 
is more serviceable still than all the 
coneentrated lights of those lesser orbs, 
which are only valuable when it doe^ 
not appear, and even then are wholly 
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dependent upon it for their borrowed 
illumination. 

The crying evil of the present day^ 
and that bj which all our institutions 
are endangered^ ia, that religious edu« 
cation is n(^lected. It is neglected at 
home— it is neglected at school — it is 
neglected at the university— it is ne^ 
glected in the world. At home, so 
many things are to be attended to^ 
that there is little time and less care 
to attend to " the one thing needful." 
If« in anyinstance, a youth should 
leave the domestic roof with whole- 
some religious impressions^ at school 
they are speedily effaced^ if not sup« 
planted by those of an opposite de« 
scription. In the university, the cold 
and formal routine of heartless obser- 
vances, which constitute its most irk« 
some discipline, are but little calcula* 
ted to keep alive, in the youthful bo- 
som, those sparks of natural piety, 
which might, by nroper management, 
be so easily kindled into " holiness 
unto the Lord." And in the world, 
the professional man is so overwhelm- 
ed with business, and the man of plea- 
sure is so entangled in courses of dis- 
sipation, that, unless they should be 
overtaken by adversity, or visited by 
sickness, a serious thought of their 
moral responsibility, or of the world 
to come, IS seldom suffered to inter- 
rupt the eagerness of their pursuits, 
or to break the continuity of their en- 
joyments. 

Then, indeed, when under the cloud, 
they are susceptible, even morbidly 
susceptible, of those awakening ap- 
peals to the feelings or the conscience, 
which are made concerning judgment 
to come. Where the understanding 
is strong, and the mind properly ba- 
lanced, " ponderibus librata suis," 
such appeals may produce the most 
salutary effects, and lead to convictions 
not more strong and influential than 
they are well founded. But where 
the character is weak, and vanity pre- 
dominates — or where the character is 
strong, and the pride of intellect do- 
mineers over the kindlier feeling, the 
religious impressions received, in the 
one case, give lise to a kind of maud- 
lin sentimentalism, in the other, to a 
stern and dogmatical fatalism, — both 
equally alien Arom the pure and ele- 
vating doctrine of Him who taught 
" the truth in love," and one of whose 
purposes in coming into the world, 
was to strengthen and invigorate the 
affections by illuminating the intellect. 

Vol. XXVI. NO. cLVin. 



and to soften and humanize the Intel* 
lect by cultivating the affections. 

Man is a religious being. He can- 
not be satisfied respecting his moral 
ilestiny, or effectually assisted in the 
cultivation of his moral nature, by 
any thing short of a revelation from 
heaven. Until that was vouchsafed, 
** the whole creation groaned and was 
in disorder." Wherever it is not im- 
plicitly and affectionately received, so- 
ciety must be disturbed, morals must 
be impaired, and character must be 
perverted. It is out of the nature of 
things, that man should continue sa* 
tbfied with his pursuits or with him- 
self, whilst he is at variance with his 
Creator. There is an appetite of the 
soul unappeased, there is a desire of 
the heart ungratified, there is a ten- 
dency of the nature, which God has 
given us, obstructed or counteracted, 
whenever we are conscious of pursu- 
ing a course of life by which His ways 
are rendered tne opposite of our ways, 
and His thoughts of our thoughts. 
And no man, possessed of a rational 
mind, can be so brutishly enslaved to 
present objects, as not at times to be 
made feelingly sensible of this. And 
the higher nis mind, the vaster his 
capacity, the more will he find it im- 
possible to acquiesce in the pursuit or 
the enjoyment of the things of this 
lower world ; or, in short, in the at- 
tainment of any thing but that right- 
eousness, which restores him, in some 
sort, to Uie likeness of Grod, and im- 
parts to him the delightful persua- 
sion, that by thus approximating to 
the divine perfections, ne is most truly 
fulfilling the*end of his being, and be- 
coming every day more and more fit- 
ted for the enjoyment of happiness 
and immortality. 

" Happiness and immortality 1 What 
an enthusiastic dream!" Who says 
so? The doughty Whig! the darkling 
infidel ! the men who depose Omni- 
potence, in order to deify themselves ! 
who are willing to swallow a camel 
in the creed of infidelity, while they 
strain at a gnat in the r^igion of the 
Bible ! But not so he who has rightly 
learned to appreciate the height and 
the depth of his own mysterious na- 
ture. He will perceive, that we are, 
morally as well as physically, most 
fearfully and wonderfully made ; and 
that what the world would be with- 
out the sun, we must have remained, 
had we been left without a revelation 
suited to our spiritual nature. How 
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truly, how cordially, does he reeognifle 
the gospel, under the description of 
^* the day-spring from on high 1" 
With what holy rapture does he feel 
it to he " glad tidings of great joy I" 
It has shed a most welcome gleam 
upon a course which hefore was dark 
and douhtAil^it has sent a cheerinff 
hope into the heart that was perplexed 
with difficulties, or clouded by despair. 
In it, and in it alone, has the most dif- 
ficult of moral problems been solyed, 
and the highest of moral purposes* 
attained — justice has been rendered 
compatible with mercy. " Truth has 
flourished out of the earth, and right* 



'^ to engender strife," than lead to any 
practicfd or satisfactory conclusions. 
Suffice it to say, do sane Goyemment 
will do so, or can do so, without im« 
p^hing its own competency, and 
bringing its very existence into dan- 
ger. But Goyemment is, undoubt- 
edly, called upon to be guided, in its 
choice of an established form of Christ- 
ianity, less bv the impulse of popular 
caprice than by dear and steady yiews 
of the public adyantage. We say, 
therefore, that it should consider, m 
the first place, the moral end in yiew, 
yiz. the permanent religious well-be« 
ing of the community ; and a form of 



eousness has come down from hea« reugious worship, tne most happily 



Yen. 

-The state which neglects to provide 
for the public worship oi£ God, and 
the religious education of its people, 
abandons its most important duty. 
The best interests of man, as they be« 
long eyen to his human relations, can« 
not be adequately provided for, with« 
out considering him in his diyine. 
States, as well as indiyiduals, haye 
not only a body but a soul ; and if 
that truth be neglected bv those whose 
duty it is to promote tne honour of 
God, most assuredly it will not be ne« 
glected by those wno are always but 
too ready to serve the ends of tne de- 
vil. 

An established church being thus 
obviously desirable by sSL states that 
would not be, or be thought to be, 
godless, it becomes especially import* 
ant to ascertain the principle upon 
which it should be appointea. Ought 
it to be put to the vote, and deter- 
mined according to the opinions of the 
majority of those for whose use it is 
required ? So it has been decided by 
the whole tribe of expediency-mong- 
ers, with Dr Paley at their head. 
But it is sufficient for us to perceive, 
that this is a principle whicn would 
lead to the establishment of the most 
monstrous systems of superstition and 
idolatry in those benighted countries 
where they at present prevail, to put 
us on our guard against its too hasty 
adoption. On this subject the busi- 
ness of Government shduld be not to 
gratify a popular appetite, but to pro- 
mote a moral end. What then? May 
Government arbitrarily impose up- 
on a country any religion it pleases, 
without regarding the wishes or the 
opinions of those for whom it is esta- 
blished ? That is one of those general 
questions which are much more likely 



calculated for accomplishing that im- 

gortant end, having been once esta- 
lished by competent authority, it 
should not be lightly called in ques- 
tion, or wantonly exposed to molesta- 
tion or disturbance. We do not say 
that it should be, in every particular, 
so fixed and unalterable as never, in 
any possible case, to admit of modifi- 
cation or amendment. But we do say, 
that every such modification which 
may be proposed, should be dictated 
by a grave regard for the religious 
well-being, not a light compliance with 
the humours, of the people. 

Indeed, some of the worst corruptions 
of religion which have ever prevailed in 
the world, have been produced by an aU 
tempt to reduce the standard of God's 
law to the level of man's weakness and 
infirmities. A compliance with its high 
and holy requirementa, as they may 
be understood in spirit and in truth, 
is felt to impose too strong a restraint 
upon those passions and appetites which 
most men would fain indulge without 
voluntarily foregoing the hopes of the 
Gospel ; and they are inducea, accord- 
ingly, to acouiesce in a perversion of 
Holy Writ, tnat would otherwise have 
appeared but little plausible, because 
it reconciles their profession of Christ- 
ianity with the temper of their minds, 
or their worldly attachments. 

The objectof an enlightened Govern- 
ment, therefore, ought to be, to set 
before the people a standard of reli- 
gious faith towards which they maj 
constantly approximate ; and, that it 
may act upon them with a suitable in- 
fluence, to uphold it with dignity, and 
to exhibit it to advantage. But it wUl 
be in vain that the most excellent sys- 
tem is established, if the minds of the 
people are not duly trained to an ap- 
preciation of iti csirdhmflw. ^ One 
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praise TliTWorln unto 
anolher/and shall dedare Thy power.'^ 
Thus it was that religion was main- 
tained and transmittal amongst the 
Jews ;— and if this sure and only cer« 
tain method be neglected, the esta« 
blished Church will speedily lose its 
hold on public opinion, and be felt 
rather ss a thing grievous from its 
weight, than ornamental for its struc* 
ture, or Tenerable for its object. 

If, then, the Go?emment are desi- 
rous that the established Church should 
be preserved, the people must be taught 
to think and to feel that it is worth 
preserring. The interest which dis« 
senters, <» all denominations, take in 
the maintenance and difiiision of thefar 
peculiar opinions, must be imitated by 
those upon whom devolves the main- 
tenance and di£f\i8ion of the national 
religion: otherwise it must cease to 
be nationaL The streams which 8up« 
plied its living waters will be diverted 
or dried up. It will no longer main- 
tain its important place in the moral 
map of the country. The rovalties 
which were appendant to it wnen it 
flowed as a noble river, will cease to 
be valuable when it has dwindled to a 
babbling brook : 

** Arentem Zantbl cognomine rivom ;** 
and when the onlv moral purpose which 
it can answer will be to serve as a me- 
morial of the instability of earthly 
thinp, aid to point out to poster!^ 
our unpolicy and infatuation. 

This brings us naturally to the con- 
sideration of religious dissent. In what 
light is that to be considered ? Clearly 
as dissent. But how is it to be treat* 
ed ? As far as the public safety may 
permit, with toleration and induU 
genoe. 

** Any degree of intolersnee short of 
that full extent which the Papal Church 
ezereites where it has power, acts upon 
the opinions which it is intended to sup« 
press, like pruning upon vigorous plants $ 
they grow the stronger for it. By this 
sort of intolerance, the dissenters were 
veiced and strengthened firom the tio^e 
of the Restoration to the Revolution. 
There ensued an intervsl then, during 
which the Dissenters went with the Go- 
vernment in their political wishes and 
feelings. This continued, with the ex- 
caption of the few latter years of Queen 
Anne's reign, firom the time when the To- 
leratibn Act was psssed, to the com- 
mencement of the troublM in America ; 
during that interval, the asperity of sec- 
tarian feeling was mitigated, and the Dis- 
sentext can scarcely he said to have exist- 



ed, as a party of the state. They consisted 
of the Quakers, who stood as much aloof 
from the other sects as from the Church; 
and of the three denominations, as the 
Presbyterians, the Independents, and the 
Baptists, called themselves collectively;— 
and these were more engsged in contro- 
versy among themselves, than with the 
estahliahment. The Baptists split into 
two bodies, calling themselves general 
and particular ; that is to say, the one aU 
k>wed of Latitudinarian, the other pro- 
fessed Cslvinistic opinions. The Pres- 
byterians, whose sect had been most nu- 
merous, lapsed into Arianism first, then 
into Socinianism, till few of the originsl 
description were left. The Independents 
underwent no change ; and all, in the na- 
tural course of things, gave more prose- 
lytes to the Church, than they drew from 
It." 

This would be a gratifying hct, if 
the Church were in a state to receive 
them ; but we strongly suspect that 
was not the case, and that it rather 
sunk to their level, than they rose to 
its elevation. There are three periods 
durinff which the Church msy be con- 
iidered in its connexion with die state. 
The first was from the age of Beckett 
to the Reformation. Diuring this pe- 
riod, theur connexion resembles that 
of a termagant wife and henpecked 
husband. Popery, in its most Jezabel 
mood, was ascendent. Her will was 
law. Our most resolute Kings were 
daunted by her menaces ; and the 
people, albeit in other respects sturdy 
enough in resisting and resenting op- 
pression, implicitly acquiesced in her 
most arbitrary and iniquitous usurpa- 
tions. The second period comprises 
the time from Edward the Sixth to 
the Revolution. During that period, 
with the exception of the great rebel- 
lion, the connexion between Church 
and State was as nearly what it ought 
to be, as can ever at any future period 
hope to be realized. It was a con- 
nexion solemnized under circumstan- 
ces and influences which guaranteed 
its sacredness and stability. Specula- 
tive minds there were amongst our 
churchmen, who looked back a little 
too fondlvnpon the power and the in- 
fluence or the hierarchy of foiiner ages, 
and desired a little too eagerly a re- 
tention of some portion of tnat autho* 
rity which had been so fearfully abused. 
But it may be safely affirmed, that good 
sense and moderation were to be found 
in general amongst ecclesiastics, while 
^ laity retained so much of their re- 
spect for ancient^ife#|4f8^jii^ ancient 
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usages, , 

with a very obsequious attention tne 
decrees and Uie decisions of their spi- 
ritual advisers. During thb period. 
Church learning was more universal- 
ly cultivated both by the clergy and 
tne laity, than at any time either be- 
fore or since. It was the golden age of 
our divines.* It was the time of which 
his kte gracious Majesty said, ** There 
were giants in those days ;" and truly 
Taylor, and Hooker, and Barrow, and 
Mead, and Stillingfleet, and Jewel, 
will ever remain as burning and shi- 
ning lights, by whom it wUl be ren- 
derol conspicuous to the remotest pos- 
terity. Who can behold Edward the 
Sixtn reverently advising with Bishop 
^ley concerning his religious duty, 
and at the insUnce of the martyred 
prelate founding those charities which 
remain monuments of royal benefi- 
cence to this day ; or Elizabeth, turned 
away from her purpose of seizing up- 
on cnurch property for the exigences of 
the state by ner spiritual coimsellor, 
who had the courage to remind her 
how little the sacrilegious rapacity of 
her father had subserved his pecuniary 
necessities, and who set before her the 
apposite fable of the eagle who, in or- 
der to assist in the builcUng of his nest, 
stole a living coal from off the altar, 
wherewith the nest was set on fire; 
who can read of these things^ so cha* 
racteristic of the age in which they 
occurred, without feeling that the 
Church was in its proper place ; that 
in it the state foimd " a help meet for 
it ;" that on the one hand, while she 
required no such submission to her 
as implied a prostration of the under- 
standmg ; on the other, she enooura- 



that she could assume to be a guide, 
without presuming to be a dictatreu ; 
and thus win her way by the gentle 
and affectionate earnestness of her ad- 
monitions and warnings ; so satisfying 
reason as to make the most submissive 
of her votaries feel that her service ia 
perfect freedom ; and so engaging the 
neart as to ensure a more unlimited 
dominion over the best and purest of 
its affections, than ever the spiritual 
tyranny of the Church of Rome has 
l)een enabled to accomplish by all the 
thunders of its power, or the blasphe- 
mous arrogance of its assumed inlalli- 
bility? 

Then came the Revolution ; and a 
principle was admitted, and gained 
ground with the establishment of the 
House of Hanover, by which the cha- 
racter of the Churcn was seriously 
affected, and its influence material- 
ly drcumscribed. Churchmen began 
to be looked at more as politicians 
and less as divines, and their chances 
of promotion were made to depend 
much more upon their party than up- 
on their creed. The newlyoestablished 
Government acted upon an apprehen- 
sion that the orthodox clergy were of 
Jacobite predilections; and the pro- 
foundest teaming, and the most exalU 
ed piety, were seldom sufficient to 
countervail the hostility whidi audi a 
prejudice inspired. Poor Dr Sheri- 
dan was made feelingly to experience 
this, when, in an unguarded moment, 
but in as guileless a spirit as charac- 
terised the Vicar of WaJcefield,he chose 
for his text, upon the anniversary of 
the succession of the House of Hano- 



* We are gratified at perceiving a republication, within tbe present year, of " The 
Life and Death of Lancelot Andrews, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester,*' by his 
friend and amanuensis, Henry Isaacson, of Pembroke College, Cambridge. What- 
ever connects us with, or refers us to, the learning and the piety of the age in which 
he lived, must be useful. Tbe present work has been edita), as would appear, by a 
descendant of the author; and would, we apprehend, have been more appreciated, 
when Clarendon, and Isaac Walton, and Evelyn, and Herbert, and Nelson, were 
amongst our laymen, than it is likely to be at present, when church learning is so 
little sought after by tbe clergy themselves. Annexed to the Life, &c. && is a 
" Brief View of the Plantation and Increase of the Christian Religion in Great Britain, 
with tbe Abuses crept into it, and the Reformation of them ; together with tbe ori- 
ginal Dedication, and Dissertation on Chronology, by the same author.*'—*' It is a 
singular proof," Mr Isaacson writes, " of the indefatigable research and industry of 
this extraordinary man, that the list of authors consulted, in order to render his 
work (the Satumi Ephemerides) as perfect as possible, fills the foHo pages, and cm- 
braces every history, both sacred and pro£uie, from Moses to the period hi whirh 
he lived ; and so accurate are his quotations, that an instance rarely oconv in which 
\ false reference is made." Those who are curious to find satisfisctory evidence of 

^e early independence of the English Church, and the gradual encroachments of 

'opery, may consult this little volume with much ad?antageb 
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Ter, " Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof." Although the sermon did 
not contain a single political allusion 
that could have caused uneasiness^ or 
should have given offence, yet it was 
recorded in judgment against him, and 
obstructed his preferment ever after. 

The prejudice which we complain of 
was not so unnatural as it proved in- 
jurious. The orthodox clergy, al« 
though loyal in the main, were un- 
doubtedly, in many instances, not 
cordially satisfied with the established 
order of things ; and those who were 
thepQselves touchy respecting the foun- 
dation of their own power, might well 
have entertained a distrust of their 
allegiance. It should not, however, 
have been carried to an extent which 
affected the dignity and efficiency of 
their order, and sunk the third estate 
of the realm to a level from which it 
has never since been able to ascend, 
or to resume its proper station in the 
empire. 

Almost concurrently with the politi- 
cal, there was what may be called a 
literary revolution. Newton's dis- 
coveries created a new era in the 
physical sciences, and gave a new di- 
rection to intellectual activitv. The 
minds, which would otherwise have 
been employed in moral or religi- 
ous, were now turned to physical 
or mathematical investigations. The 
peculiar learning of the Church began 
to be neglected, and the efficiency of 
a churchman, as such, to be unaer- 
valued or despised. Instead of being 
weighed in the balance of the sanc- 
tuary, he was appraised for his ad- 
ventitious or extra<professional quali- 
fications. If a divine became the edi- 
tor of a classic author, or wrote a res- 
pectable history of Greece, or evinced 
a proficiency in the study of astrono- 
my, his chances of distinction in his 
profession would be much greater than 
if he confined himself, as he ought 
to do, to what should be bis pecuOar 
duties. And as it never happens that 
Church government can be maintained, 
or a proper " esprit du corps" be kept 
up in the clerical body, when Church 
learning is neglected ; so the standard 
both of doctrine and discipline became 
reduced and relaxed, untU the roost 
Msential characteristics of our ecclesias- 
tical polity were compromised or aban- 
doned. It is now illiberal to mark any 
diflference between the Church and the 
Qonventide ; or to regard with any 
lingering reverence apostolical consti- 



We have said, therefore, that the 
gain which the Church has had by the 
adherence of such sectaries as nave 
chosen to come over to it, is of a very 
ambiguous character. It is not so 
much that they have seen their errors, 
as that the Church does not see them; 
and that they can find, within the 
pale of the establishment, the spiritual 
meat which their souls love, in just as 
great perfection as without it. 

Most truly may it be said of the 
Church of England at the present day, 
" lliacos intra muros peccatur et ex- 
tra." The dissenterism that is within 
itself fearfullv co-operates with the 
dissenterism tnat is without ; and, like 
the factions in the city of Jerusalem, 
when it was besieged by Titus, are at 
any time ready to betray it into the 
hands of the enemy. If things are 
long permitted to remain in their pre- 
sent state, we shall have this mtlan- 
choly consolation, that scarcely any 
change can be for the worse. If the 
Government continue to regard it as a 
storehouse of patronage, we have no 
hesitation in saying that things must 
be worse before they can be better. 
In the following passage, Mr Southey 
leans more lightly upon the corrupt 
and abominable system of Church 
pollution, rather than patronage, thau 
its enormous wickedness deserves:— 

'* The Cliurcb, even when preferment 
was bestowed with least regard to desert, 
and most to personal and political con- 
siderations, was never without its burn- 
ing and shining lights. It has produced 
the ablest vindications of natural and re- 
vealed religion against those worst ene- 
mies of their fellow-kind, that have la- 
boured to set aside the evidence for both, 
-——and of its own primitive faith against 
its Romish opponents. And though we 
still sometimes hear of such promotions 
as may be likened to snow in summer, 
and rain in harvest, for their effect upon 
tbe public weal ; at no time has the 
Church of England been better supplied 
with dutiful and able ministers than it is 
now, if, indeed, at any time so well. 

** Sir TkomoM More, Better supplied 
than at any former time it may be, and 
yet be supplied but ilL State patronage 
and lay patronage must always insure in 
some degree that evil. Till statesmen 
have suffieient integrity, and government 
sufficient strength, to regard desert alone 
in the disposal of preferment ; and till it 
be generally understood that tbe person 
wbo presents himself for ordination, or ia 
presented for a benefice, will certainly ht 
rejecte4 should he be found incompetent 
In tbe first case, or unworthy in the^LC* 
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cond. * Take away the dross from the sil- 
ver, and there shall eome forth a vessel 
for the finer.' But to suppose that this 
should universally and strictly be done^ 
would be supposing a greater improve- 
ment in the common feel'mgs and practice 
of society than is likely to be effected in a 
nation where so many causes of corrup- 
tion are at work." 

This^ we fear^ ifl but too trae ;•» 
and yet it would be supposing no more 
than that Government and the public 
became as sensible of the importance 
and value of the Churchy as they ap« 
pear to be of most of the other national 
institutions. Competency and utility 
are always regarded when preferments 
are to be made in any of the 1^1 de« 
partments^ or in the army. The Qo* 
Ternment will not intrust the admi- 
nistration of lawy or the defence of the 
country, to those whose professional 
claims are not somewhat on a level 
with their parliamentary recommen- 
dation. Alt that is wanting, or the 
most that is wanting, is> that a similar 
rule should be made in favour of the 
Church, and that they should act upon 
the rule which was laid down for him- 
self by the pious and venerable Bishop 
Andrews, of whom his faithful and 
affectionate biographer thus writes: 
'* As for the livings, and other prefer- 
ments, which fell in his own gift, he 
ever bestowed them freely, as you have 
seen before, upon deserving men, with- 
out suit ; so that we may say of him 
as was said long since of Robert Win« 



COct. 

Chelsea, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
'benefida ecclesiastica nunquam nisi 
doctis contulit : predhut ac gratia no^ 
biiium firetoM, et ambientes semper re* 
puUt:"'^ 

But we must hasten to a dose. Fain 
would we dwell at greater length upon 
the rariouB other important topics 
which are discussed throughout these 
volumes, with a fulness of knowledge 
which is very rarely indeed to be found 
amongst the men of this generation, 
and an elevation and serenity which 
the author has derived not less from 
a consciousness of the virtuous pur^ 
poses by which he has ever been in« 
spired, than fh>m his habitual ac- 
quaintance with that better age of leam« 
ing and of men, in which he '^ lives^ 
moves, and has his being." But nd- 
ther time nor space permits us so far 
to gratify ourselves; and we would 
take leave of the present volumes with 
less regret, if we might venture to per« 
suade ourselves that the extracts we 
have made may lead the reader to con- 
sult them for himself, and " to read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest," the 
materials for thought and for reflec- 
tion which they so abundantly furnish. 
Bv imbibing even a little part of the 
wisdom which they contain, and 
catching .a portion of the spirit by 
which ther are animated, tnere are 
few indeed of whom we would not 
venture to pronounce that they must 
thereby be rendered better men, bet- 
ter citizens, and better Christians. 



* Such was the single^mindedness and integrity of this admirable man, that he 
held it a kind of sacrilege either to give or to receive eccleiiasttcal preferment from 
temporal considerations, insomuch, ** that when the bishoprick of Saurum, and that 
of Ely, before it was so much deplumed, were offered to him upon terms savouring 
that way, he utterly rejected them." We quote the following passage, in order to 
give the reader some notion of a bishop as he ought to be, and to prove to him that 
a spiritual lord, actuated by purely spiritual and professional considerations in the 
discharge of his parliamentary duty, is not quite so great a curiosity as he may sup- 
pose :— *< Concerning that of Salisbury,** Mr Isaacson writes, " give me leave to add 
a particular passage of his, which happened many years after his said refusal of it, 
which was this : At a Parliament under King James, when an act was to pass con- 
cerning Sherbonme Castle, it was observed that only Bishop Andrews and another 
gave their votes against the same ; that the other should do so was not much mar- 
Yelled at, but that Bishop Andrews should do It when none but that other lord did 
10, was so remarkable, that he was demanded by a great person what his reason was 
for it ; to which he most worthily replied, that it could not be well wondered why 
be should now vote against that, unto which, if he would have yielded many years 
before, in the days of Queen Elisabeth, he might have had this bishoprick of Sau- 
rum ; which reason of his, when his late Majesty, being then prince, and present at 
the passing of the act, heard, he beshrewed him, that when he denied his consent, 
be dM not deeUre the reason of his denial also, professing, that had he been made 
acquainted with the state of the case, as now he was, he would, with the King hit 
father's good leave, have laboured agahut the passing of the laid acC"— ISAACflOH^ 
l4ft<mdl?€a^cfjmcpAndrtw. 
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THZ IDIOT* 



▲W ANBCDOTS. 



Th« hemtt, in many instances, is i 
better judge even of proprieihr in man- 
ners than the judgment The judg- 
ment, in cases touching the conduct of 
individuals, is perhaps often too se« 
vere ; for example, we are apt to re- 
gard with equal contempt the beha-i 
viour of the weak and the sUly, with* 
out considering, that under the zero of 
reason there are many degrees befbre 
the human intelligence sinks to that 
of the animal instincts. At least it is 
charitable to believe so, and it che- 
rishes amiable sentiments to inculcate 
that doctrine^ 

Every reader of dramatic history hat 
besrd of Garrick's contest with Madam 
Clairon, and the triumph which the 
English Rosdus achiered over the Sid- 
dons of the French stage, by his re* 
^esentation of the father struck with 
fatuity on beholding his only infiint 
child dashed to pieces by leaping in 
its jo^ from his arms : Perhaps the sole 
remaraing conquest for histrionic tra- 
gedy is somewhere in the unexplored 
regions of the mind, below the ordi- 
nary understanding, amidst the grada- 
tions of idiocy. The>arious shades 
and degrees of sense and sensibility 
which lie there unknown. Genius, in 
some gifted moment, may discover. 
In the meantime, as a small specimen 
of its undimlged dramatic treasures, 
we submit to our readers the follow- 
ing little anecdote. 

A poor widow, in a small town [In 
the north of England, kept a booth 
or stall of apples and sweetmeats. She 
had an idiot child, so utterly helpless 
and dependent, that he did not appear 
to be ever alive to anger or self-de- 
fence. 

He sat all day at her feet, and seem- 
ed to be possessed of no other senti- 
ment of tne human kind than conft« 
dence in his mother's love, and a dread 
of the schoolboys, by whom he was 
often annoyed. His whole occupation^ 
as he sat on the ground, was in swing- 
ing backwards and forwards, singing 
" pal-lar in a low pathetic voice, only 
interrupted at intervals on the appear- 
ance of any of his tormentors, wnen he 
dung to his mother in alarm. 

From morning to evening he snng 
his plaintive and aimless ditty; at 



night, when his poor mother gathered 
up her little wares to return home, so 
deplorable did his defects appear, Uut 
while she carried her table on her 
head, her stock of little merchandise 
in her lap, and her stool in one hand, 
she was obliged to lead him by the 
other. Ever and anon as any of the 
schoolboys appeared in view, the harm- 
less thing dung dose to her, and hid 
hii fkoe m her bosom for protection. 

A human creature so far below the 
ttandard of humanity was nowhere 
ever seen; he had not even the shaU 
low cunning which is often found 
among these unfinished bdnp; and 
his mnf^dty could not even be mea- 
sured by the standard we would apply 
to the capadty of a lamb. Yet it had 
a feding ramy manifested even in 
the affectionate dog, and a knowledge 
never shewn by any mere animal. 

He was sensible of his mother's 
kindness, and how much he owed to 
her care. At ni^t, when she spread 
his humble pallet, though he knew 
not prayer, nor could comprehend 
the solemnities of worship, he prostra- 
ted himself at her feet, and as he kiss- 
ed them, mumbled a kind of mental 
orison, as if in fond and holy devotion. 
In the morning, before she went abroad 
to resume her station in the market- 
place, he peeped anxiously out to re- 
connoitre the street, and as often as he 
saw any of the schoolboys in the way, 
he held her firmly back, and sang his 
sorrowful " paUlal." 

One day the poor woman and her 
idiot boy were missed firom the mar- 
ket-place, and the charity of some of 
the neighbours induced them to visit 
her hoveL They found her dead on 
her sorry couch, and the boy sitting 
beside her, holding her hand, swing- 
ing and singing his pitiful lay more 
sorrowfully than he had ever done be- 
fore. He could not speak, but only 
utter a brutish gabble; sometimes, 
however, he looked as if he compre- 
hended something of what was said. 
On this occasion, when the neighbours 
spoke to him, he looked up with the 
tear in his eye, and clasping the cold 
hand more tenderly, sunk the strain 
of his mournful '' pal-lal" into a softer 
and sadder key. 
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The spectators, deeply affected, rai- 
sed him from tlic bodv> and he 8ur« 
rendered bis hold of the earthy band 
without resistance, retiring in silence 
to an obscure corner of the room. One 
of them, looking towards the others, 
said to Uiem, " Poor wretch ! what sball 
we do with bim ?" At that moment he 



The Idioi. QOcU 

resumed his chant, and lifting two 
handfuls of dust frcm the floor, sprink- 
led it on hisbead, and sung with a wild 
and clear heart- piercing pathos, " pid« 
lal— pal-lal." 

DOMENICHINO. 

New York, 
6th April, 1828. 



THE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIB. 



BY LADY MOBOAK.* 



Lady Morgan is a great favourite 
of ours. She was so before we existed 
in our present capacity — ^before we bad 
a '' local habitation and a name" — and 
when she was only Miss Sydney Ow« 
enson, the autboress of the '^ Wild 
Irish Girl." We remember the daz« 
zling splendour with whicb she burst 
upon the world of letters, as one of Sir 
Richard Phillips's writers; and we have 
watched the meteor- course of her 
** forty volumes" down to the moment 
in which we are writing, when her 
ladyship patronises her '^ dear Mr 
Colburn," the " European publisher," 
as she geographically calls him. We 
perceive, too, from sundry allusions to 
ourselves in tbis '' Book of the Bou- 
doir," that we are equally favourites 
with her ladyship ; a circumstance 
which makes us doubly anxious to let 
the world know what we think of her 
" Book." And tbis we now propose 
doing very much in her own desultory, 
chit-chat, agreeable, and pic-nic style. 
We do not know that we shall have any 
thing to say which can possibly hurt 
ber Ladyship's feellnss ; but it isa great 
consolation to us to find, from the fol- 
lowing description of herself, (p. vii.) 
that if, by chance, an ungrateful ex« 
pression snould escape from our pen, 
we may hope to be forgiven. " My 
temperament," observes her Ladyship, 
'/ is one wbich those who know me 
in private life will vouch for being as 
cheery and as genial as ever went to 
that strange medlev of pathos and hu- 
mour—the Irish character." 

Thus relieved, we shall begin at 
once by quoting ber Ladyship's in- 
teresting account of the origin of this 
extraordinary work ; or, we should ra- 
ther saV) of the origin of its publica- 
tion— u>r, with respect to the work iu 



self, we are told ^^ it composed itself." 
In other words, her Ladyship, having 
lived " among whatever u most noted, 
eminent, and distinguished," made it 
a rule every night before she went to 
bed, to record all that was said and 
done by these noted, eminent, and dis- 
tinguished persons (in which list her 
Ladyship herself is always tobe reckon- 
ed as one) ^' in a marble- covered, blue- 
lined, blank, ledger- looking, Thread- 
needle»Street sort of a volume." The 
world will never know to what parti- 
cular accident or circumstance it is in- 
debted for the Iliad of Homer, or the 
Agamemnon of j9i!schylus, or the dra- 
mas of Shakspeare ; but our more for- 
tunate posterity, to the end of time, 
will recall with fond veneration the 
decision and sagacity of the " Euro- 
pean publisher at the critical moment 
when Lady Morgan was '' just setting 
off" for Ireland." 

" While the fourth volume of the 
O'Briens," says her Ladyship, ^* was 
going through the press, Mr Colburn 
was sufficiently pleased with the sub- 
Ecription (as it is called in the trade) 
to the first edition, to desire a new 
work from the author. I was just 
setting off* for Ireland, the horses /i7e- 
ra//y putting to, Qhow curious !^ when 
Mr Colburn arrived with bis flattering 
proposition. QHow apropos /]] I could 
not enter into any future engagement ; 
Qhow awkward !]] and Mr Colburn, 
taking up a scrabby MS. volume [[not 
the marble- covered, blue-hbed, &c. 
&c. aforesaid^ which the servant wis 
about to thrust into the pocket of the 
carriap;e, asked,^ What was tbatP'QHow 
toucbmgly simple Q I said it was ' one 
of many volumes ot odds and ends de 
omnibus rebus ;' and I read him the 
last entry I had made the night before. 
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on my return fVom the Opera. QHow 
rery obligiDg^ comideriDg that the 
horses were UteraUy put to l]] * This is 
the Tery thing i' laid the European 

guUisher ; Qhow charming ! and yet 
ow droll Igfand if the public is of 
the same opinion, I shall haye nothing 
to regret in thus coming, though some- 
what in deihabiliS, before its tribunal." 

We envy not his or her feelings who 
can read this beautiful little sketch 
without being struck with its captiva* 
ting simplicity and graj^c fidelity. 

Lady Mor^ is misuress of so many 
kinds of style, and is so peculiarly ex« 
cellent in all, that we scarcely know 
whidb we prefer. Yet, upon the whole, 
we think she is happiest when she 
clothes profound, philosophical, and 
metaphysical ideas in hmguage al- 
ways equal to their subjects. Where, 
for instance, will you find a writer, 
ancient or modem, capable of oouTey- 
^ ing to the mind of the reader the very 
9 depths of intellectual reasoning in ex- 
pressions at once so felicitous and in- 
telligible, as in the following passages 
which we have marked with Italics ? 

'' Such a book Qi. e. the Book of the 
Boudoir]] may have its value. It may 
preserve a sort of proof impression 
of oneself, taken at various sittings, 
and in various aspects ; [^this, by we 
bye, must be an Irish proof impres- 
sion ;[] and thus give one portrait more 
to the gallery of human originals to 
illustrate the gr^eat mystery of identity 
—that volatile subject, which changes as 
we analyze t^"— Vol. i. p. 5. 

*' In the long list of biographical 
egotism, I know but of two persons 
who have got out of the scrape hand- 
somely. Cssar, the tactician in taste 
as in war, with his third person, and 
Buonaparte, who talks of his splendid 
views, and wondrous combinations, in 
a manner that makes the individuality 
qfthe man disappear before his power'* 
ful and personified intellect." — lb. p. 
17. 

" This order \j. e. " the feeling and 
the thinking order," vulgarly called 
authors^ constitutes the free-mason^ 
ry of Nature, which she has organized 
to explore her great truths, and to feed 
the lamp, which, though veiled and sha* 
dowed by a succession of errorsf still 
bums, and will continue to bum, eter* 
not as the cause for which it was cream 
ted."— Ih. p. 143. 

To persons unaccustomed to the 
^ore subtle «b9tractiQni» of metapbyn 
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sics, the above passage, luminous as 
it is, may pertiaps appear somewhat 
obscure ; but to us, ner Ladyship's 
meaning is quite clear, namely,— 
" That Nature, being a free-mason, 
she has organized a feding and think- 
ing order of individuals, to explore 
her truths, and feed a lamp which 
is always burning, because the oil 
that supplies it is as eternal as the 
purpose for which it is kept burning." 
Will any one pretend to say he does 
not now understand her Ladyship, or 
that he does not eoually comprehend 
the following self-evident proposi- 
tions? 

** The idlest nations are ever the 
most gallant."— (Vol. i. p. 23.) " In 
the highest state of savagery, men are 
governedby appetite."— (lb.) "The 
£nglish declaim better than Uiey con- 
verse, and argue better than they de- 
cUim."— (P. 25.) " The EngUsh 
temperament is too bilious, reflective, 
and abstracted, to lend itself to the art 
of light and pleasant narration."— (P. 
26.) " Strong and striking combina- 
tions will always produce striking and 
graphic delineations."— (P. 43.) <'The 
desire for existence beyond the grave, 
is an inevitable consequence of the or* 
ganic desire to live in the flesh." — (P. 
51.) '' Dr Macartney, Professor of 
Anatomy in Trinity College, Dublin, 
one more celebrated abroad than known 
at home — the common fate of super* 
eminent talent everywhere !" — (P. 1 43.) 
*' The number of our wants and de- 
sires, and consequently of the modes qf 
social relation, being fixed, the com- 
binations of thought to which they 
give rise must be fixed also. The 
number of these elements being small, 
the primary combinations of idea to 
which they give rise, must be nearly 
alike in all nations. The fact is tn- 
disputable; and it leads to very 

SERIOUS CONSEQUBNCBSAGAINST THE 
DOCTRINE or FREE-WILL ! I !"-^ (P. 

156.) *' The love of life is the strong- 
est of all human passions. To what 
end, then, do we question thelawfuU 
ness of suicide ?"— (lb.) 

Here we cannot help wishing that 
Lady Morgan had been less laconic in 
her enunciation of a profound induce 
tion from a simple and undeniable 
fact. We can discern at once all the 
intermediate links between the love of 
life, and the right to cut one's throaty 
which connectal the two propositions 
^l keK Ladyship's mind ; out, to per<^ 
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sons less acute thtn onnelyes, they 
will be apt to appear as little oonnect* 
ed as if Biie haa said^ " The lore of 
truth is the strongest of oil human 
passions. To what end, then, do we 
question the lawfulness of lying?" 
But we are ashamed of ourseires to 
cavil at such trifles, when we reflect 
that almost everv page of these vo« 
lumes contains splendid bursts of phi« 
losophy, equal, if not superior, to the 
following conception of a cause : 

" The idea of cause," says her La« 
dyship, (Tol. L p. 198,) '^ is a eon* 
sequence of our consciousness of the 
force we exert in subjecting externals 
to the changes dictated by our Toli- 
tion ! 1" Prodigious ! A cause is a 
consequence of a force apj^ed to ex- 
ternals byour Tolition ! ''Hear this, ye 
gods, and wonder how you made her T 
But this is not all. For when we have 
Bubju^ted externals, and got at a 
cause m consequence of our conscious* 
ness of the force we exert, " we de- 
duce the presence of a force which is 
the sine qua non of those other changes 
in matter, in which we have no part." 
A iine qua turn of other changes in 
matter in which our yolition has no- 
thing to do with externals! What 
would poor Bishop Warburton, who 
oomphuned he could not read Butler's 
Analoffy for an hour without getting 
a beadach, have said, had heUyed to 
read her Ladyship's doctrine of cause 
being a consequence, and of yoHtion 
acting upon externals with a sine qua 
non of cnanges where there is no vo- 
lition ? 

That her Ladyship is not only a 
profound metaphysician, ibut deeply 
sensible of all the defects hitherto 
chargeable upon that science, is pro- 
ved bv the foHowing brilliant original 
and playful interpretation of a Scrip- 
tural fact: 

" Those who have a taste for alle- 
gorising the Bible may probably con- 
sider the builders of Babel as a set of 
disputatious metaphysicians, scaling 
heaven by their enquiries into matter 
and spirit Their punishment gives 
consistency to the Jhncy ; since no- 
thing could foil them so much as a 
confusion of language, as is proved by 
their descendants, who have been 
squabbling about words {mistaken for 
things) even down to the present day." 

But we cannot pretend to foUow 
Ltdy Morgan through all the multi- 
wious to^ca embraced in her two 
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volumes. There is soareely a c<m- 
ceivable subject, of literature, of po- 
litics, of science, of domestic affiurs, 
of public eventa, of men, of women, 
of children, from the palace to the 
cottage, from the bedchamber to the 
kitchen, of things in general and of 
things in particular, which ahe does 
not write about; and, with perfeet 
aincerity we can add, which she does 
not write about equaUy weU. She haa 
a manner, too, of describing both pei^ 
sons and circumstances quite peculiar 
lo herself. Speaking of Shiel, for ex- 
ample, (the man who used to make 
i^weches in the late Catholic Associa- 
tion,} she calls him " an orator, stand- 
ing a^one, not only in his own coun- 
try, where so many are eloquent, 
but in his age and in Europe ;" while 
a " Mr Thomas Wyse" she describes 
as '' an antiquarian, linguist, travel- 
ler, artist, scholar, painter, and au- 
thor, no less than an orator and a po- 
litician." Who Mr Shiel is, we do 
know; who Mr Thomas Wyse is, we 
do not; but he seems to be a Jack* 
o^all-trades— a sort of Admirable 
Crichton, according to Lady Morgan's 
account of him, which is the more 
likely to be true, because she frequent- 
ly speaks of herself much in the same 
way. Indeed, if we were capable of 
quarrelling with her Lad yship, it would 
be upon this identical subject. Wa 
know, and posterity will say the same, 
that there never was such a paragon 
as her Ladyship ; thst her house in 
Kildare Street, Dublin, will be to fu- 
ture ages, what Shakspeare's house in 
Henley Street, Stratford-upon-Avcm, 
is now ; that pilgrims from all corners 
of the civilized globe will pay their 
devotions at her shrine ; and that the 
name of Morgan will be remembered 
long af^er the language in which she 
has immortalized it has ceased to be 
a living tongue. We are not the per- 
sons to deny this ; for we are but too 
Eroud of being able to call ourselves 
er contemporary ; but we do dialike, 
(and her Ladyship will forgive us for 
saying so) — ^we do dislike the seeming 
vanity of proclaiming this herself. She 
is a very great woman ; an extraordi- 
nary woman ; an Irish prodigy ; popes 
and emperors have trembled before 
her; all Europe, all Asia, all Ame- 
rica, from the St Lawrence to the Gulf 
a£ Mexico, ring with her praises: 
there never has been such " a jewel 
of a woman/' as her own countrymen 
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would saj; and there never will be 
rach another. She knows this, and 
we know it ; and " onr hnsband" 
knows it; ererj body knows it : then 
why need she tell us so a hundred 
times orer in her Book of the Bou« 
doir? 

There it another little circmnstanoe 
which we would take the liberty ot 
mentioning, in order, if she concura 
with us in opinion, that her Lad^<* 
ahip may attend to the suggestion m 
all future editions of this celebrated 
work. It is, that she is much too 
aorupulous, much too delicate in 
nammg indiyiduals, unieu they hapm 
pen to he dead. When she mentions 
a dvil thing said to her by a priuce, 
a duke, or a marquis, we never get at 
Ae person. It is always the I^ce 

of A , or the Duke of B , or 

the Marquis of C , or Count D , 
or Lady £— , or the Marchioness of 
F— , or the Countess of G - , or 

Lord H , or Sir George I—, and 

so on through the alphabet. Now we 
say again, that toe have no doubt all 
these are the initials of real persons, 
and that her Ladyship is as familiar 
with the blood royal and the aristo- 
cracy of Europe, as " maids of fif« 
teen are with puppy-dogs ;" but the 
world, my dear Lady Morgan — an ill- 
natured, sour, cynical, and suspicious 
world, envious of your glory, will be 
apt to call it all fudge, blarney, or 
blatherufiuskitef as they say in your 
country ; especially when it is obser- 
ved that you aiwaye give the names 
of the illustrious dead, with whom you 
have been upon equally familiar terms 
of intimacy, KifuU length; as if you 
knew that dead people tell no tales ; 
and that therefore you might tell any 
talei you like about dead people. We 
put it to your own good sense, my 
dear Lady Morgan, as the Duke of 
X—— would call you, whether this 
remarkable difference in mentioning 
living characters, and those who are 
no longer living, does not look equi« 
vocal? For you know, my dear Lady 
Morgan, that Prince R and Prin- 
cess W , by standing for any body, 

mean nobody. 

One word more, and we have done 
with advice. We are great admirers 
of the variegated style of wHtin^^ and 
we think Lady Morgan excels m it. 
Every second or third word is a quo* 
tation, and every quotation two or 
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three words only. We will idect an 
example at random. 

** Maie! quel rendeaf^voue I Doc- 
trine of possibilities! Whoever should 
have predicted to me such an appoint- 
ment some years back, when I was 
paddling about the bogs, and knocka, 
and aliens of the barony of Tireragh, 
and thinkingFatherFlyn, of Colooney, 
(the Father Jchn, par parmUkUe, of 
my Wild Irish Girl,) the greateat 
hierarch of the Catholic churdi extant 
—whoever, * then and there,' should 
have predicted to me that I should 
have given rendetsvoue to an emnmnsm 
—a cardinal seerttary«— ' a prince ^f 
Me Bjoman dntreh/ one who governed 
him, whose predeoeaaora govoned the 
world, I should have believed the pre- 
diction just as much, &c &c And 
where did I give this notable rendez* 
voui ?— ' Je votu le danne en une^-je 
vous le donne en quatre,' as Madame 
de Sevignd says. Why, in the church 
of the Quirinal, at Rome, and at the 
Cardinal's request ! Pardi, my Car- 
dinal vras none of your ordinary car- 
dinals who * come with a whoop and a 
call,* and take a cover at your table, 
and fill your little anteroom with fa/a- 
miglia, &c. &c. The cardinal par excd* 
/fnce,|Uie Cardinal Gon8alri,wa8of ano- 
ther Hoffe," and soon Pp. 212, 213. 

Now, as we have said, we are our- 
selves great admirers of this tag-rag 
and bob-tail style of writing ; perhaps 
because it puts us in mind of some« 
thing with which our earliest recol- 
lections of delight are so intimatelr 
associated— aharlequin'sjacket, whicn 
always looks as if it were made from 
the sweepings of a tailor's shop ; but 
we are afraid our taste may be some- 
what singular, and that the majority 
of mere English readers prefer £ng«» 
lish. Therefore, we seriously recom- 
mend to Lady Morgan to try and write 
English, instead of what we have 
heard called hotch-potch; because, 
though she hoe the advantage of an 
'' European publisher," we doubt ex- 
ceedingly whether a book written in 
Uie scraps of all the European lan- 
guages, will tend to estabhsh her fame 
as a linguist, while it unquestionably 
raises a doubt as to her competencv to 
v^ite her own language, except when 
she luxuriates in iu slang phraseology 
or cant dialect 

We now proceed to gratify our 
readera with a few more passages from 
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ibis incomparable work. Lady Mor« 
gan, with a noble disdain of female 
vanitv^ informs us, that she is a " lit- 
tle^ snort dumpy woman/' with her 
hair cropped close. This, we presume, 
is one of her " proof impressions of 
herself," and intended ^' to illustrate 
the great mystery of identity." But 
observe how beautifully she mora 
the theme of her personal insignifi« 
cance: 

" There is more philosophy in the 
little woman who went *to market, her 
^8 for to sell,' than the world is aware 
of; and I have been tempted to quote 
her ' Lord have mercy on me ! sure 
this is none of I^' as often as my il- 
lustrious countryman, Daniel 0'Con« 
nell, has appliea to his own Ireland 
his fayounte quotation of, 

' Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the ocean, first gem of the 
sea,* 

** I have repeated it, when telling a 
droll Irish story to the minister who 
had set his seal to Ireland's ruin ; in 
theTuileries, when I stood face to face 
' bandying con^pHments with majesty;' 
in the Quirinal, when in tite-a-tUe 
with a Cardinal secretary, amid scenes 
that belonged to the middle ages ; in 
the Palace Borghese, with the family 
of Napoleon Bonaparte ; on the Pon« 
tine Marshes, when receiving the con- 
fessions of a Carmelite monk on his 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St Peter ; 
and in the yice- regal circles of Dublin 
Castle, where a liberal Lord Lieute- 
nant shook my right hand, at the same 
moment that a Grand Master of an 
Orange Lodge shook my left ! ! !" 

This is a happy specimen of the art 
of dignifying a simple subject. Her 
Ladyship, naturally surprised at find- 
ingherself in such fine company, thinks 
of another little woman who did not 
know herself, but exclaimed, " Lord 
have mercy on me ! sure this is none 
of I ?"* We were rather surprised that 
an equally apposite illustration of her 
feelings did not occur to Lady Morgan, 
derived from a certain fable, which has 
often been applied to persons similarly 
situated. 

We wish we had room for a really 
splendid effUsion of her Ladyship^ 
mind upon " Human Animality," in 
which sne discusses, with her accus- 
tomed felicity, that extreme ^'facial 
developement," which imparts, it 
aeems, to the countenances of several 
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of her Ladyship's friends, the charac- 
ter of jack-apes, monkeys, bull-dogs, 
horses, &c It is profoundly original 
in its reasonings, though her Ladyship, 
with that diffidence which sometimes 
so unaccountably possesses her, ex- 
claims at the conclusion, '^ Well, this 
may be nonsense; but it is my sense." 
By the bye, what an admirable epi- 
graph this very sentence would be for 
a collected edition of her Ladyship's 
*^ forty volumes 1" There is nothing 
more certain than that every writer of 
true genius impresses upon his wri- 
tings the distinguishing quality of his 
genius. Lady Morgan— a6 ipsis re* 
cessibus mentis — knows, that " sense" 
is the predominant character of her 
own intellectual operations; and in one 
word conveys a precise notion of its 
nature. Should her Ladyship ever 
adopt this hint with regard to her 
''forty volumes," perhaps she will 
thank us for another, — that of having 
an engraved vignette of herself in the 
title-page of each volume, drawn in the 
likeness of a bee ; being, as she assures 
us, " the aueen-bee of Mr Colbum's 
authorical hive." 

Among the felicities of Lady Mor- 
gan's style, with which we have been 
more peculiarly struck, is a certain art- 
less simplicity, indicative of a genuine 
perception of natural grace. Wnat can 
be in finer accordance with this per- 
ception, for example, than the foDow- 
ing? "When I wrote The Novice, 
two volumes or ten were alike to me. 
But I must keep the history of my au- 
thorship for another time. It would 
make a cat laugh : — alas ! it has often 
made me cry !"— ( Vol. i. p. 287.) Ergo 
—but her Ladyship is a better logician 
than ourselves, and knows how to 
draw the legitimate inference. We 
like, too, such touches of the unaffect- 
ed, in composition, as the following : 
— *' The (late) Marquis of London- 
derry was aliveable, cheerful, give-andm 
take person." — ** Vitality, or ail-aiive* 
nw*, energy, and activity, are the great 
elementsof what we call talent." What 
a prodigious quantity of thb "all- 
aliveness" her Ladyship must have in 
her composition I 

Sometimes Lady Morgan astonishes 
us with her discoveries; as thus: — 
" The Irish, by the bye, with all their 
Catholicism, do not eat cross^buns on 
Good Friday."— VoL ii. 316. This is 
an important national fact; and yet, 
to the best of our recollection, Mr red 
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neTeronceadrertcd to it in his famous 
" breaking*in*iipon-the-coii8titution« 
speech." 

Dr Johnson used to boast jocularly 
that he could repeat^ by hearty one en- 
tire chapter of Pontoppidan's History 
of Norway ; and when asked to do so, 
would exdaira, — " There are no ve- 
nomous reptiles in Norway." Lady 
Morgan has many instances of the 
same emphatic divisions in her Book 
of the Boudoir. There are numerous 
chapters in it, similar to the following 
striking epitome of elaborate research : 

*' BOMBAZKBN. 

'^This article of dress should be 
written bombycine. It is a texture of 
worsted and of silk ; the latter sub- 
stance being the produce of the ani- 
mal termed bombyx." 

Our readers are not aware, perhaps 
—we certainly were not ourselves— 
that dogs and cats are infinitely better 
behaved abroad than at home. Whe- 
ther this arises from moral, physical, 
or political causes— whether from the 
superior example set them, or from the 
temperature of the climate>.or from 
the nature of the government under 
which they live. Lady Morgan does 
not say ; but she vouches for the/act 
in the following passage: — ^'I have 
observed tht^t alt domestic animais are 
more amiable and iNTELLiafNT on 
the Continent than with us."— (Vol. ii. 
p. 39.) This discovery is announced 
in a chapter upon " Cats," and is sup- 
ported by the account of a remarkably 
*' amiable and intelligent" grimalkin, 
which belonged to a young girl who 
was subject to epileptic fits. Fuss, by 
dint of repeated observation, knew 
when they were coming on, and would 
run, frisking her tail, to the girl's pa- 
rents, mewing in the most heart-break- 
ing tones, and clawing at their legs, 
till she made them follow her. Her 
name was Mina ; and her history is 
exUnt in " choice Italian." <See vol. iL 
p. 41, et seq.) At length the girl died, 
and poor puss went to the funeral of 
her own accord. Being a black cat, 
she was already in mourning — " na- 
ture's mourning !" She wanted to 
jump into the grave, but that was pre- 
vented. , So puss, the " chief mourn- 
er," was carried home again. But her 
amiable heart could not survive the 
shock, for, after pining three months, 
refusing boiled liver and new milk, 
poor grimalkin was found "dead upon 
the green mound that covered her be- 
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loved mistress's remains." There was 
a cat for you ! By the bye, Shak- 
speare was«evidently ignorant of the 
superior amiability and intelligence of 
Continental dogs, or he would never 
have suffered Launce's Crab to incur 
the lust rebuke of his master, "as a 
cruel-hearted cur," who neither "shed 
a tear nor spoke a word," when all the 
rest of the £imUy was in such great 
perplexity. Perhaps, however. Crab, 
though living in Verona, was not an 
Italian dog by birth, and hence his 
imamiable disposition, to say nothing 
of other parts of his conduct, to "Ma« 
dam Silvia's farthingale," &c which 
Launce so properly condemns. And 
this supposition is somewhat borne out 
by one observation of Launce, who, 
while reprobating the insensibility of 
Crab, bears testimony to the tenaer- 
ness of the cat's disposition ; for she, 
says Launce, "was wringing her 
hands" with grief; a circumstance 
which Lady Morgan does not mention 
as having marked the conduct of the 
affectionate Mina^ when she " walked 
after the bier" of her deceased mis- 
tress. 

We had written thus far, when a 
very intimate fhend of ours dropped 
in ; a literary man, and> critic by edu- 
cation, reading, and nature, but not 
bv im>fession. He had scarcely seaU 
ea himself, when we asked him if he 
had read Lady Morgan's Book of the 
Boudoir? Heavens! what a con« 
temptuous curl of the lip there was ! 
" Read it !" he exclaimed,—" Yes, I 
havo read it, even from the title-page 
of vol. i. to ' the end' of vol. ii." 

" Well — and what do you think 
of it? Is it not a charming, ele- 
gant " 

" Stop," said he ; " if you want its 
character, I will give it you to a T. 
It is a tawdry tissue of tedious trum- 
pery ; a tessellated texture of thread- 
bare thievery ; a trifling transcript of 
trite twaddle and trapessing tittle-tat- 
tle." 

" Now you have had your joke," 
we replied, " tell us, and without 
* apt alliteration's artful aid,' what is 
your real opinion?" 

" Mv real opinion then, as you call 
it, is tnis," he replied : " The Book 
of the Boudoir is like every thing that 
falls from her Ladyship's pen— pert, 
shallow, and conceited. There are 
anecdotes of various persons, so out- 
rageously vulgar, that they cannot be 
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true; and some to atrocunuly dull, 
that if ^ey were true, they ought to 
have been forgotten. There are dri<i 
Tellings about philosophy, meUphy- 
flics, and politics, written in the flip- 
pant style of that most puzzling of all 
styles, * no meaning/ — ^pure, unadul« 
terated nonsense, trickel out in the 
frippery of words, like a poor idiot 
drcMed in gold and velvet Her phi- 
losophy and metaphysics are her own ; 
but her politics are a barefaced pla- 
giarism, pilfered with cool effrontery 
Srom Wooler, little Waddington, and 
Ing Hunt, (not he of the Examiner, 
but the orator, jmt ejpcellence, of Spa 
Fidds,^ only diluted by dribbling 
throngn the alembic of her Ladyship s 
mind.' 

" You are really too seTere." 

" Not a jot," interrupted our friend; 
'^ it is a farrago of ignorance, indecen- 
cy, and vanity." 

** Indecency ! Oh, fie ! Remember, 
ahe is a lady, and this is not the age 
of the Afn, Behns, the Mauleys, and 
the Centlivres." 

" Granted," he replied; '' but I 
know what I am saying. Here are 
the volumes, I perceive; and every 
page would bear me out in all I 
have affirmed. As to her vanity, her 
eoarse, impudent vanity, the whole 
work is one huge monument of it. 
Read, for example, the rigmarole de- 
scription of her first appearance as a 

* lioness' at some party, where, if you 
choose to believe her Ladyship, vou 
may believe she was the ' observed of 
all observers,' and that peers, states- 
men, warriors, ambassadors, senators, 
literati, and all the stirring spirits of 
the earth, were brought together in 
one room to behold the astonishing 

* little girl* ' what wrote the Wild 
Irish Girl.* This she tells you in 
half-a-dozen pages of pie-bald lan- 
guage, made up of scraps from Italian 
and French grammars, and slovenly 

Quotations from Shabipeare at second- 
and. But you seem to be particu- 
larly startled at my charge of inde- 
cency. Do you remember the Quar- 
terly Review ? Never was there a con- 
viction more incomparably establish- 
ed ; for her Ladyship was left to choose 
one of two alternatives— ^ther to con- 
fess she had familiarly mentioned 
works which she had never read, or, 
that she had read works which she 
never ought to have mentioned. And 
die coqueu with mdecency in these 
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volumes too, as you must be aware;, 
if you have read them. Take," he 
continued, opening the second volume 
at p. 60, *^ as one example, this ac- 
count of a conversation with Mr Owen, 
the well-meaning, but crazy, philan- 
thropist of parallelograms. He was 
invited to one of her ladyship's par- 
ties, to be, in the slang of such assem- 
blies, the ^ Uon' of the evening. The 
amiable simpleton (for he is really 
an amiable man, though a marveU 
lously silly philosopher) brought in 
his pocket wnat Lady Morgan calls a 
' canvass tunic,' or a * chemise tied 
with red tape,' which we are at first 
left to suppose he wished to try on 
her Ladyship, as ' the true costume of 
nature's dictation.* At any rate, he 
is anxious to con?ince her, that wo- 
men should wear nothing else but his 
' canvass tunic, or chemise tied with 
red tape,' because it allows of the 
* definition of forms, which have 
ever been the inspiration of art.' Lady 
Morgan first objects to his canvass 
drapery, by observing, ' Consider, Mr 
Owen, the climate.' To which Mr 
Owen (very innocentlv, no doubt) 
replies, ' Your face aoes not sufffer 
fi-om it.' The reader's imagination it 
left to supply die inference. Her 
Ladvship next stands for the * decen- 
cies. ' But then, again, the decen- 
cies?' quoth she; and her philoso- 
phi<»l friend answers by pointing to 
some naked figures of Niooe and ner 
children on the chimney-piece, ob- 
serving, that ' the decencies are mere- 
ly conventional,' and adding, ' I as- 
sure you I have already got several 
ladies to try this tunic on — ' 

" * Oh ! Mr Owen !' exclaims her 
Ladyship, holding up her fan, we sup- 
pose, to nide her blushes. 

" ' On their little boys, Lady Mor- 
gan,' adds Mr Owen, coming to the 
relief of her Ladyship's modesty, like 
a true and chaste knight of faery tale. 
Finally, the canvass tunic, tied with 
red tape, is suspended beneath a bust 
of Apollo ; Mr Owen is in raptures, 
as he beholds the similitude of those 
' free vestments' which left the ' limbs 
of the Greek athlete unrestrained;* 
(that is, naked men wrestling at the 
Olympic games,^ and Lady Moigan 
concludes this aelicate affair by say- 
ing, * the little tunic merited the eu- 
logium of Tam O'Shanter to a similar 
garment,' ' weil loup'd, cuttv Bark f 
I pass over her ignorance or Scotch^ 
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and her blundering quotation, for it is 
not ' weil loup'd,' but ' weel done, cut- 
ty fiark ;' and I pause to consider whe« 
tner her Ladysmp knows the meaning 
of the words ' cutty sark Y If she 
does, and if she has really read that 
splendid effusion of genius. Tarn 0'« 
Shanter, and if she remembered why 
Tarn was driven to the exclamation— 
why, as he looked at the * winsome 
wench and wawlie,' he stood 

< Like ane bewitch*d« 
And thought his very een enrichM, 
Till first ae caper, syne aniiher, 
Tarn tint his reason a* thegither. 
And roar'dout, "Weel done, cutty saik !'" 

*— If, I say, her Ladyship had a clear 
and distinct perception of what she 
was writing about, when she referred 
to this illustration of Mr Owen's ' can- 
vass tunic,' I only wonder she did not 
try it on, and make the illustration 
complete, by converting the philoso- 
pher into the Tarn O'Sbanter instead 
of the ' lion' of the evening, while she 
herself went through all the expressive 
movements of an Irish fling." 

" Hang it !" we exclaimed, (vexed 
with ourselves for having mentioned 
our favourite book to such a ruthless 
fellow,) '' there is something awkward 
about this cutty-sark business, it must 
be confessed : but let us be lenient in 
our conclusions, and suppose that her 
Ladyship knew nothing about the 
poem of Tam O'Shanter, and was ig- 
norant of the meaning of what she 
quoted." 

** Nonsense !" rejoined our friend ; 
*' her Ladyship knows right well what 
she is about wnen she dabbles in the 
impure. The age is too refined, and 
therefore she eau onlv dabble; but 
had she lived when tne Behns, the 
Manleys, and the Centlivres wrote, 
she would have emulated their free- 
doms, and have been a candidate for 
the character which Pope gives of the 
last-mentioned writer: 

^ The stage how loosely does Astrea tread, 
Who fairly puts her characters to bed.' 

''What can be more p;ro8S and 
filthy, for example, than this passage, 
in Uiirty lines of nonsense under the 
head of Woman's Love, in the second 
volume, (p. 180.) ' It is quite possi- 
ble that a woman, to whom honour 
and reputation are dearer than life, 
should risk them a thousand times for 
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the roan she loves, (particularly if he 
be her husband,) to save his life and 
honour. The attachment of a man, 
however strong and tender, would not 
reach this. We women love the person, 
beyond all abstract principle ; and the 
error (for it is an error in morals) is 
seatedin— >THE OBGAKizATioN which 

HAKES us wives AMD MOTHERS ! ! T" 

" Humph !" 

This was dl we could say. We do 
not pretend to less assurance and inge- 
nuity thsn our betters ; but no assu- 
rance, no ingenuity, would help us 
here. The ofl^ice was " too rank ;" 
our friend's " hit" too " palpable ;" 
and all we could do to save our dear 
Lady Morgan's reputation, was to 
snatch her " Book of the Boudoir" 
out of his hands ; for we saw he was 
hunting for more proofs. 

" Is It true," said he, laughing and 
enjoying our embarrassment, '' that a 
certain wicked wight, who shall be 
nameless, took an opportunity, when 
in her Ladyship's company, of mali- 
ciously proving that her knowledge of 
Italian did not go beyond Veneroni's 
Grammar, b^ quoting some lines of 
Alfieri, as if in praise of her talents, 
which in reality conveyed a bitter sa- 
tire upon her flimsy pretensions?" 

" It may be," we replied, *' for there 
is no man more liksly to perpetrate such 
a piece of mischievous waggery, than 
the individual in question. Sh^idan, 
you know, once electrified the 'country 

gentlemen' in the House of Commons, 
y concluding an animated appeal to 
their patriotism, with a quotation 
which, he said, vras from Herodotus, 
which they cheered most vociferously; 
when, in fact, he merely strung toge- 
ther a jumble of words, a jargon ut- 
tered on the instant, which sounded 
very much like Greek. Pitt, it is said, 
was in a convulsion of laughter all the * 
time." 

This manceuvre succeeded.^ The 
conversation took another turn imme- 
diately ; we waxed witty and profound ; 
our Mend, who had only called en 
passant, was so fascinated with the 
many delectable things we said, that 
he remained five hours " by Shrews- 
bury clock ;" and, to my inexpressible 
delight, never once mentioned Lady 
Morgan's " Book of the Boudoir ' 
during the whole time. 

^ P. P. P. 
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THfi RI?ER. 

River I Hirer ! little Riyer ! 

Bright you sparkle on your way^ 
O'er the ySlow pehhles dancing. 
Through Uie flowers and foliage glancing. 
Like a cmlu at play. 

River! River! swelling River ! 

On you rush o'er rough and smooth- 
Louder, faster, hrawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweepug, 

Like impetuous youth. 

River ! River ! brimming River ! 

Broad and deep and still as Time, 
Seeming atUl-^jei stUl in motion. 
Tending onward to the ocean. 

Just like mortal prime. 

River ! Rirer ! rapid River ! 

Swifter now you slip away ; 
Swift and silent as an arrow. 
Through a channel dark and narrow. 

Like life's closing day. 

River! River! headlong River ! 

Down you dash into the sea ; 
Sea, that line hath never sounded. 
Sea, that voyage hath never rounded. 
Like eternity* 



THOUGHTS ON THE TIMES. 

I WAS much struck the other day began unconsciously to ruminate 'on 

by a cool commonplace remark of an what had passed between us ; and the 

old sagacious friend, a gentleman little more I ruminated, I grew the more of 

given to speculation of any sort. I his opinion. 

happened to observe to him, instead Compared with the active and exci- 
of saying the weather was cold or ting epochs of the last thirty or forty 
moist, or whatever it then was, that years, it did appear to me that this is 
the times were flat and ordinary. '' Do a calm and moaerate period, so much 
you think so ?" said he ; '' for I was so as deservedly to be called, in com- 
bust noticing to an old acquaintance parison with them, an extraordinary 
in the street that I never recollected time. There is, as it were, a syncope 
such extraordinary times in the whole in all things ; nothing is doing ; art, 
course of my life. There is not a word science, and business, are alike at a 
of news stirring. Yesterday's papers stand*still. The stage, the press, the 
may serve for to*day's, and Sunday's easel, the loom, the rudder of the 
for all the week. A little rippling merdiantman, and the helm of state, 
has been on the surface of thejx>liti- all are alike in a most extraordinary 
cal waters by the change of the French negative condition. The world is in a 
ministry, and the Russians are march- caUlepsy. It hears and sees, but it can 
ing upon Constantinople; but we feel do nothing. 

not the effects of either in this coun*- But to be sincerely serious, it must 

try. We are all as flat as a fen, and strike the roost cursory observer, that 

yet as sensitive as the ague." the world is either on the eye of tome 

We continued talking for some time violent change in all her organs and 

iVom his text, and when he left me, I her faculties, or that she hM pincj 
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thtt plenitude of energy when decay 
begins^ and age attams tne mastery of 
strength. 

The cry of overtrading has been re« 
peated too often. It will not account 
for the universal lassitude with which, 
for upwards of three years, our manu- 
facturers have been afflicted. Though 
the press has out forth books as nu- 
merous as the leaves in Vallumbrosa, 
it will not account for the fact of no 
new genius having appeared since the 
death of Lord fiyron. The brilliant 
pencils which existed before the fa- 
mous and the fatal twenty- five, have 
met with no rivals. Since Canning's 
death, the House of Commons is as 
dull as when he did not speak ; for, 
excepting Sadler, what fresh debater 
disturbs the slumbers of the country 
gentlemen, between the motion and 
the vote ? The world moves heavily. 
Is it from strengthlessness or weari- 
ness, or does she '* biggen for a birth ?" 

The worst sign in this hazy calm is 
In the new passions which men affect, 
and b^ which the ancient strongholds 
of Bntish society are loosened in the 
foundations. The castellated Tories 
talk like the alehouse radicals, and 
assimilate their opinions with those of 
the vulgar ; opinions, which for so many 
years they resisted at such hazards, 
and overcame with so much difficulty. 

It has been asserted, and maintained 
with considerable ingenuity, that al- 
though the House of Commons pos- 
sesses fewer orators at present than it 
has done at any time within the me- 
mory of the olaest person living, yet 
the quantity of real talent in it is 
greater than at any former period, 
and that the members apply them- 
selves more earnestly and conscien- 
tiously to their duties. But changes 
are taking place; and whenever the 
grand question of Parliamentary Re- 
lorm comes to be discussed Kith a 
view to adoption, as soon it must, it 
will not be determined, as heretofore, 
with reference to interests, but to 
principles; vested rights will proba- 
bly not be infringed. The close and 
the bribable boroughs will not be vio- 
lated; but some device will be in- 
vented to give to the accumulated ca- 
pital of the country a share in the re- 
presentation as well as the land. 

If it be the case, as I have often 
heard it stated, that no rational re- 
form, or change in the means of re- 
turning members to Parliament, would 

VOL. XXVI. KO. CLVIII. 
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cause any material change in the per<i 
sons constituting the House of Com- 
mons, little advantage will be ^ined 
by adding a score or two of additional 
members. The number of members 
is already sufficiently large. But if 
the close and the bribable Iraroughs are 
allowed to enioy their franchises, in 
what way is the privilege of the vote 
to be extended? The extension is 
not compatible with vested rights- 
rights which, it is maintained, ought 
ever to be held sacred, as if human af- 
fairs admitted of more than temporary 
expedients. 

There is, undoubtedly, some diffi- 
culty in answering the question ; but 
if we revert to the first principles of 
the constitution, it is easily answered. 
The representative system of £ngland 
is founded on property. Let that 
principle be once clearly understood, 
and the application of it to Parliament- 
ary Reform becomes evident, and car* 
ries with it an assurance Uiat the 
change may be effected without the 
hazard of any attack on established 
institutions. 

In the open boroughs, when a man 
takes up his freedom^ or, as it is called 
in London, takes up his livery, he 
pays a certain fee to the corporation, 
and becomes, in consequence, as tho- 
roughly possessed of the dective fran« 
chise as if he had purchased a free- 
hold in a county. Now, wherein would 
there be evil in permitting those who 
could afford it to buy elective privi- 
leges for counties, or in open boroughs, 
upon Uie same principle as those which 
may be purchased from the corpora- 
tion of London ? Through this means 
the landholders, and all the great and 
manifold ramifications of the monied 
interest, would become legitimately 
represented in Parliament. 

But perhaps the consideration so 
exclusively given to the interests of 
the United Kingdom, is prejudicial to 
the interests of the empire. It is ac- 
knowledged on all hands, that those 
of the Colonies are neglected. Surely 
it is not so difficult to blend them to- 
gether in such a manner, as to prevent 
every complaint of this kind. 

It is announced to be the intention 
of the Duke of Wellington to bring 
forward a plan, by which the Colonies 
will, in the course of a few years, 
come to be no burden on the Imperial 
Government. Such a plan, if capable 
of being carried into effect, will doubt* 
2t 
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le88^ as far as lightening the taxes at 
home goes, do much good. But ^ill 
it strengthen the empire? or will it 
qnendi those causes of dissatisfaction 
in the Colonies themselyes, which eren^ 
with the boon of paying their expenses^ 
and providing for their defence, seem 
to be daily increasing? We think 
not As the Roman empire b^;an to 
decline, the Roman colonies were one 
by one abandoned ; for to make the 
colonies support themselyes, is tanta- 
mount to leaving them to themselyes. 

The idea of contracting the British 
nation into the narrow limits of the 
British islands, is, I hope, repugnant 
to our national feelings. It appears 
to be Bubyerdye of those aspiring sen« 
timents which have won for us so 
much renown. It is a Cockney shop- 
keeper's notion ; it implies something 
like a retiring from business— a set- 
tling down in a snug comer — ^an old- 
age sort of seeking of comfort. The 
mere idea of the possibility of such a 
thing deranges every association con- 
nected with the splendid name and 
mighty achievements of England. O 
John Bull, art thou come to this? 
No more floating castles — ^no more 
thunder on the deep— no more Agin- 
courts nor Poictierses, nor Cressies, nor 
Blenheims, nor Waterloos ! Can it be 
possible that the Duke of Wellington 
countenances this cottage and ale- 
house system ? 

We hold it to be indisputable, that 
magnitude is essential to grandeur and 
power, and that the minds of public 
men ought always to be turned to the 
means of strengthening, yea of ageran- 
dizinff, the empire. We should have 
hoped that the Duke, instead of think- 
ing how he can cut the Colonies adrift, 
would rather have given his days and 
nights to the meditation of some com- 
prehensive plan by which their connex- 
ion might be rendered stronger with 
the mother country, and all their in- 
terests bound up together. 

I have heard it proposed, that the 
Colonies should be represented in Par- 
liament — and why not ? Such of them 
as have legislatures may be permitted 
to retain them for local purposes ; but 
why should there not be a congress of 
representatives from the different pro- 
vinces of the empire? The import- 
ance of this idea is so cflfectuaUv ex- 
plained in the few words whicn ex- 
press it, that it would be a waste of 
lime to offer any farther elucidation. 
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But one of the wont tAgiiB of the 
times^ is the oniniona which appear 
to be entertainea, among the members 
of Government, of the distress arising 
from the want of employment among 
the manufacturers. Mr Peel's answer 
to the petition of the silk* weavers, is 
truly an appalling document. He 
pities their sufferings, and admits them 
to be true ; but he says the Govern- 
ment cannot help them. What! is 
the evil arrived to such a pitch, that 
the British Government cannot apply 
a remedy to it? The confession is 
equivalent to an acknowledgment of 
inability to conduct the Government 
No Government deserves supportwhich 
cannot diminish the effect of every evil 
arising out of the circumstances of 
society. It is not in the power of 
Governments to stop the career of pes- 
tilence, nor of any of those calamities 
which are poured out of the invisible 
vials of Providence ; but the admini- 
stration which hath not resources 
enough to remove the hazards of star- 
vation ftom the artizan when the fluc- 
tuations of trade leave him without 
bread, cannot resign too soon. 

I admits that in the munificent sys- 
tem of the Poor's Laws of England, a 
provision has been made for occasional 
adversity, the most liberal and hu- 
mane in the annals of nations ; but it 
does not work in the manner it should 
do. It does not affect the community 
equally. The provision being raised 
and administered partially by parishes, 
is a glaring defect in this system, in- 
asmuch as many parts of the kingdom 
feel not the burden, whilst to others 
it is intolerable. Surely there is no- 
thing in this uneaual and scattered 
system which mignt not be reduced 
into uniformity. Certain it is, that 
no object of internal policy half so 
well merits the most considerate at- 
tention of the Home Secretary, as the 
state of the Poor's Laws, witn a view 
to make the pressure of them equal 
and uniform tnroughout the country. 

But although we confess ourselves 
admirers of the principle by which a 
provision is secured to the aged and 
the helpless — the poor of God's ma- 
king — we have rooted objections to the 
existing svstem of providing for the 
stout and aDle-bodiea— the trade-made 
poor— yet a system of providing for 
them is no less claimed by humanity, 
and justice, and policy. What that sys- 
tem ought to be, is, nowever, a ques- 
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tion not easily answered ; we shall^ 
nevertheless^ Tentnre to throw out an 
i^ea or two on the subject^ not the re« 
milt of theoretical speculation^ but of 
FEACTicAL EXFEaiENCB ; and per« 
haps it may be thought the more 
worthy of consideration at a time^ 
when, with many men of no common 
stamp, emigration is held to be the 
only means of lessening the sufferings 
of ue labouring classes. 

Without, then, touching farther 
upon the defects in the administra* 
tion of the details of the existing 
Poor's Laws, it does occur to us, that 
ihere would be no great difficulty, 
were the necessary fond provided, m 
establishing a colony at home for the 
relief of the unemploved artizans«-a 
measure which would nave all the be- 
neficial efiPect to them, and to the 
country, that could be expected ftom 
colonizing them in distant parts of 
the empire, while the expense would 
be comparatively trifling. 

A good deal has, of late years, been 
said of spade husbandrvas a means of 
employing the able-bodied poor ; but 
I have seen no scheme formed, with 
reference to it, which did not contem- • 
plate the removal of the artizan en« 
tirely from his trade. What I would 
suggest, soes no further than to ofiPer 
him employment till times mend, un* 
less he chooses to attach himself to 
the soiL 

Instead of considering plans of emi- 
gration, I would suggest — 1st, That a 
fund be raised, either by Grovemment, 
or, under the sanction of Government, 
by associations. 2d, That with part of 
this fund, tracts of land be purchased. 
3d, That Uie remainder be^ employed 
in building houses, and in supplying 
the settlers on the land with imple- 
ments and provisions. 4th, That the 
settlers be restricted to artizans who 
cannot find adequate emplovment, or 
who are willing to retire from their 
trade, in order to leave the more room 
for those who are inclined to remain. 
5th, That the settlers be employed, 
in the first instance, in making and 
improving roads, through the tracts, 
at the expense of the association ; and, 
6th, That certain portions of land, as 
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should be agreed on, be allotted to 
each family, at a certain valuation, 
payable by the proceeds of the land in 
ten years, by yearly instalments, with 
interest ; together with the amount of 
any assistance which might be given 
them. The improved value of the 
land, by opening the tracts for a dense 
population, womd, in time, adequately 
repay the outlay ; and, as the labour 
of the settlers would be confined to 
manual husbandry, the land would be 
brought to yield the greatest produce 
at the least expense. 

This is not the place to enter into 
the details of the plan here proposed ; 
but enough is shewn, to evince that it 
does not involve any mystery ; nor is 
it ofibred as an untried experiment, 
for the writer of these sketches has 
been enabled to carry it into efiPect on 
a very large scale, and with every sa- 
tisfactory prospect of complete ulti- 
mate success. It is true, that his un- 
dertaking was in one of the Colonies, 
where land costs comparatively no- 
thing; but the disadvantages were 
greater than they would be found in 
this country, and the returns more 
remotely prospective. The suggestion 
is, therefore, not ofiPered as a plausible 
anticipation of what may be accom- 
plished by establishing a colony or 
Colonies at home, but as a plan, the 
practicability of which has been veri- 
fied by experience ; and though tried 
in a distant region, may be easily 
carried into eflect in tms country, 
and at once tend to lessen the evil 
which the weavers are suffering, and 
for whose condition, it is supposed, 
there is no remedv. One manifest 
advantsge of this home-colonization 
is, that when trade revived, many of 
the settlers would return to their 
looms ; whereas, if ever transported to 
the wilds of America, or the sedgy 
banks of the Swan River, their sluU 
would be lost to the country for ever. 
Be assured, Mr Peel, if you consider 
the hint thrown out to you here, you 
will pause, and think twice before you 
hazard again to say to the famished 
artizans, that Government can apply 
no remedy to their distress. 

Agbicola. 
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RBFORT ON THE IE18H UI8CBLLAKE0US ESTIMATS8.* 



The above-named Report is in good 
keeping with the policy at present 
being pursued towards Ireland. It 
Is admirably calculated gradually to 
weaken^ and> finally, to dissolve^ the 
connexion between Uiat country and 
Great Britain. The Catholic Ques* 
tion is at an end. The topic that di« 
vided Ireland against itself is no more. 
The parties who have been hitherto 
the bitterest enemies, will soon begin 
to perceive that but little is to be 
gained by breaking each other's heads ; 
and it will not be difficult to discover 
some common object, in the pursuit 
of which they may unite, and the at- 
tainment of which would be as fatal 
to British interests as it might be 
deemed ^atifyin^ to national pride, 
or essential to national indepenaence. 

This will take place as assuredly as 
Ireland is provincialized. There were 
but two modes of governing that coun« 
try, with any prospect of rendering 
its connexion with Great Britain in- 
dissoluble: the one was to establish 
within it a British party, who might 
feel their political importance depend- 
ent upon British support. By this 
means a division was created between 
interests which might have been for- 
midable, if they were suffered to com- 
bine ; and England could, at any 
time, by siding with the Protestant 
party, easily subdue any rebellion 
which might be stirred up against her 
by the discontented Irish. That po^ 
licy ha$ been abandoned. The other 
course (which has never yet been act- 
ed upon), would be to create a moral 
interest, which might supply the place 
of the political interest that has been 
dissolved ; by means of which the two 
countries might be assimilated to each 
other, and wnich would teach them to 
continue their connexion from mo- 
tives of affection, and good will, and 
from a persuasion that their best inte- 
rests must thus be best promoted. If 
this policy be not pursued, it requires 
no gift of prophecy to foretell the con- 
sequences that must, at no distant pe- 
riod, be the inevitable result of the 
late measures; measures by which the 



interest which would have garrisoned 
Ireland with a faithful band of devo- 
ted adherenu, has been destroyed; 
and that in a manner which even in- 
toxicates with uiumph the party who 
have ever considered a dependence 
upon the British crown synonvmous 
with Irish vassalage and degradation. 

Much has been already done to 
lower the tone of Protestant feel- 
ing, and to alienate and disgust the 
ProtesUnt mind. Those who were 
taught and encouraged to consider 
themselves the soldiers of the ^tate» 
and the guardians and assertors of the 
principles of the Revolution, have been 
suddenly and unceremoniously dis- 
banded. They have been told, in the 
presence of insulting enemi^, that 
there is no longer any occasion for 
their services; and that they must 
discontinue, out of compliment to 
those whom they believe to be their 
deadliest foes, their patriotic comme- 
moration of events associated with 
their most hallowed recollections;— 
and this, not because of any new lights 
which have broken in upon their ru- 
lers, who, until lately, cheered and 
encouraged them in theur resistance 
to Popish encroachments, but because 
of the formidable attitude which the 
Popish party were suffered to assume, 
and by which all further opposiu'on to 
their demands was said to be rendered 
unavailing. Such was the confession 
of their parliamentary adversaries ! A 
confession which, even if justified by 
the fact, should scarcely have been 
made ; — ^but which was not more de- 
plorably humiliating than grossly and 
abominably untrue, nor less calcula- 
ted to cast down and dispirit the 
friends, than to inflame, with an un- 
wonted energy and arrogance, the ene- 
mies of the constitution. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
Protestants of Ireland should have 
lost all confidence in their parliament- 
ary leaders. These men have bowed 
their necks to the yoke ; — they have 
made, to proven cowards and pol- 
troons, a cowardly surrender of tneir 
consistency and their principles ; " nee 
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▼era virtus, cum semel excidit, curat 
reponi deterioribug." They never can 
again be trusted, by those, at least, 
vmom they have so miserably betray- 
ed. They have committed a politiad 
offence, which, humanly speaking, 
admits not of expiation. 

But we must not suffer ourselves to 
be again drawn into the discussion of 
a subject which has already, on more 
occasions than one, occupied so many 
of our pages. Our object at present is 
to look at Ireland as it is, and to con- 
sider briefly whether the recommend* 
ations contained in the late report upon 
the Irish Miscellaneous Estimates, was^ 
or may not be, advantageously adopt- 
ed. Our readers will have collected, 
from the tone of the preceding re- 
marks, that we will view this subject 
much more as one of general policy, 
by which the best interests of the em- 
pire may be ultimately affected, than 
with any desire to carry with effect 
those measures of pinching and miser- 
able parsimony which have of late, in 
certain quirters, superseded all higher 
considerations. Economy we love, as 
far as it is compatible with true wis- 
dom ; — ^but we love it only because it 
best enables us to carry into most 
complete effect what true wisdom ap- 
proves :— and, whenever it mors or 
counteracts any such object, it ceases 
to be economy in any commendable 
sense of the word, and by thus sacri- 
ficing the end to the means, becomes 
as ridiculous and as mischievous, as, 
in its legitimate signification, it is 
laudable and useful. 

The Committee commence their re- 
port by adverting to the principle laid 
down in a clause of the Act of Union, 
by which the United Parliament was 
bound to provide, that " a sum not less 
than the sums granted by the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, on the average of six 
years immediately preceding the first 
of January, in the year 1800, in pre- 
miums for the internal encouragement 
of agriculture and manufactures, or 
for maintaining institutions for pious 
and charitable purposes, shall be ap- 
plied for the period of twenty years, 
to such local purposes in Ireland, in 
such manner as the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom shall direct." They 
observe, that the condition here stipu- 
lated has been much more than com- 
plied with ; for that not only have the 
•oma voted in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment bean considerably greater than 
^hat was originally contemplated, but 
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that they have been continued for a 
period considerably longer than was 
originally designed. 

All this is true ; but it is to be ob- 
served, that the clause in the Act of 
Union only prescribes the minimum 
below which the Irish estimates were 
not to be reduced for twenty years, 
and that Parliament were left at li- 
bertv to increase them as exigencies 
might require. If the gradual extinc« 
tion of the Institutions, for the main- 
tenance of which sums were annually 
voted, was at that time contemplated, 
a provision, we conceive, would have 
been made for carrying such an inten« 
tion into effect ; and instead of saying 
the sum voted shall neyet fall short of 
a certain sum specified, they would 
have directed that it should never be 
suffered to exceed it. Now, when not 
this, but the contrary has been done> 
we conceive that a liberal construction 
of the clause which has been recited^ 
means neither more nor less than this, 
viz. that Ireland was not to suffer 
from its connexion with England, and 
that its local charities would notecase 
to be objects of legislative care> be- 
cause of the extinction of its local 
Parliament. 

It is also to be observed, that if the 
institutions, which have been hitherto 
deemed worthy of legislative aid, were 
to be annihilated, it would be better 
that the progress of annihilation should 
have commenced early, and proceeded 
gradually, than that Uiey should have 
been suffered to increase to their pre- 
sent magnitude, when such an inten- 
tion cannot be carried into effect with- 
out taking the official persons connect- 
ed with them by surprise, and causing 
a large amount of individual distresa 
in the community. Were their fate 
decreed from the first, these persona 
would have known what they had to 
trust to, and have provided according- 
ly. But seeing that they were made, 
year after year, the cherished objects 
of Parliamentary bounty, it was im- 
possible to have foreseen the casualty 
now likely to arise, if the present Re- 
port should be in all instances acted 
upon, and therefore impossible for 
those most concerned to take any mea- 
sures for avoiding the calamity which 
impends over them and their tamiliea* 
This is a consideration which, it is to 
be hoped, will not be lost sight of 
when the subject comes before Par- 
liament. 

But to rercrt XoJ]^ IWffl^j^9Wr 
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deration :— >the Act of Umon provides 
that, in respect to its local cnarities, 
Ireland shall not be worse off under 
an Imperial, than under a local Par- 
liament. Now, we are disposed to 
believe that those b^ whom that pro« 
vision was made, did not mean " to 
keep the word of promise to the ear, 
and break it to the hope ;" they in« 
tended, we must suppose, to carry it 
fully and fairly into effect, and to see 
that Ireland did not suffer those evils 
of step-mother government which the 
opponents of the Act of Union appre« 
bended. Whether or not this inten« 
tion has been steadily held in view by 
the Committee to whom we are in* 
debted for the present Report, we shall 
examine more fully by and bye : it is 
sufficient at present to observe, that, 
however it may be advanced in favour 
of an extension, it can hardly be 
pleaded in favour of a curtailment of 
the pecuniary aids which have hither- 
to been granted for the promotion of 
local objects in Ireland. 

It will be said, that the case is dif- 
ferent now from what it was before 
the Union, when exclusively Irish 
charities were supported by exclusive- 
ly Irish taxation ; and that now the 
sums allocated for their maintenance 
are levied from the empire at large. 
This is true ; — ^but, however we may 
be disinclined to remember, the IriA 
certainly will never forget^ the vast 
sums which are drained from their 
country annually, in consequence of 
the Union ; and when they come to 
balance the loss on the one score with 
the gain on the other, there are not a 
few of these who would conceive that 
their gratitude would greatly exceed 
their common sense, if they felt bur- 
dened by any very insupportable 
weight of obligation towards us. We 
support their charities, — aye, but we 
receive their rents. And we seriously 
assure our readers, that it requires not 
the spirit of a firebrand to exclaim, 
when thus unceremoniously reproach- 
ed with being pensioners upon the 
bounty of others, ** We want not your 
charity, provided you send back our 
absentees, restore our l^slature, and 
give us our independence." 

To this subject we should not have 
even thus cursorily alluded, if we had 
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not perceived that many of the Lon- 
don papers have taken up the subject 
of the Irish Estimates in a spirit which 
it were better had been avoided. Why 
reproach the people of that country 
with their poverty? Why seek to 
brand them as a species of mendicant 
slaves? The answer which such lan- 
guage is but too well calculated to 
provoke, is too obvious to permit us 
to beUeve that it could be uttered with 
any other view than to provoke it; 
and England may yet hear the press 
on the other side of the Channel as 
loud in vociferations, that her protec- 
tion is more cumbrous than her boun- 
ty is beneficial, as that on this side is 
at present profuse of its (^probrious 
epithets, its pungent sarcasms, and its 
wounding and contumeh'ous insinua- 
tions. 

Ireland is at present an integral por- 
tion of the Bntish empire. Its cha^ 
rities are as much, to all intents and 
purposes, part and parcel of English 
charities, as those of Westminster or 
St James's. If the Irish cannot bear 
equal burdens with their English bre- 
thren, that is more their misfortune 
than their fault, and to be ascribed at 
least as much to the unhappy system 
of misrule by which, for centuries, 
the country was visited, as to any 
cause that is fairly traceable either to 
the stinginess of tne soil or the genius 
of the people. And until we are pre- 
pared to say, " We are tired of our 
connexion with you ; it is no longer 
profitable ; you are become an encum- 
Drance which we must get rid of, 
and you must shift for yourselves"— 
until we are prepared, in good earnest, 
thus to speak and thus to act, it is 
unwise, ss well as ungenerous, to pro- 
voke a sentiment of national indigna- 
tion, which may cause the mercurial 
Irish to anticipate such a resolve on our 
part, and to say, with a unanimity 
and a vehemence as little to be resist- 
ed as its import would be to be mis- 
understood, " Away with your pro- 
tection ; away with your connexion ; 
away with the miserable dole by which 
you insult the poverty which you have 
created.— 

^< Give QS again oar hollow tne, 
Our crust of bread, and liberty.*** 



* Mr 0*ConnelI, at a late public dinner, made use of the following empbatteal 
words:— « I look upon Ireland as ertrj way qualified to become great among the 
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The truth is^ that this would be 
very foolish language, either on the 
one side or the other. Ireland is not 
less essential to England, than England 
to Ireland. They must stand or fall 
together. Their best interests are so 
doTe-tailed and intertwined, that they 
cannot be separated without causing 
such an effusion of blood, and such a 
degree of laceration, as must endanger 
their very existence. But when have 
nations, any more than individuals, 
been influenced by considerations of 
pure and abstract reasoning in those 
movements thathavebeenmostdedsive 
of their fate, or ceased to be influenced 
by appeals to pride, or to passions, or 
provocations of resentment, wUch 
nave not unfrequently determined 
their destinies for ever? As long as 
man is man, he will be galled by in* 
suit— he vrill be stung by obloquy* 
And it is because we most sincerely 
deprecate the fatal results that may 
ensue, as well fVom the language as 
the measures which it has seemed good 
to our rulers, and to some of our wri« 
ters, to employ of late towards Uie 
sister country, that we thus earnestly 
call upon all to re-consider both what 
has been said, and what has been done, 
and, in their future conduct towards 
her, to be more heedful of conse- 
quences that may peril the well-being 
ii the empire. 

Ireland may be made either the 
sharpest thorn in the side of England, 
or the brightest gem in the British 
crown. According as we treat her, 
she will be either a blessing or a curse 
to us. It is not, we think, as yet too 
late so to improve the policy that has 
been adopted towards her, as to excite 
feelings, and cherish principles, which 
would make " her people our people, 
and her God our God. This is the 
only solid foundation upon which the 
union with her can be basised ; and 
if our measures are not shaped with 
reference to a consummation so de« 
sirable, they must fail of ultimately 



E reducing any beneficial effects, and, 
ke palliatives in a formidable disease, 
may only serve to divert us from the 
proper remedies, by the timely appli- 
cation of which all danger might be 
avoided. 

What is the present state of Ireland ? 
It is that of a country suddenly set at 
liberty irom the restraints of colonial 
legislation; in which the Protestant par* 
ty, who would have strenuously sided 
with the British Government, has 
been smitten to the ground, before we 
can be perfectly certain that we may 
so far trust to the affection and grati* 
tude of the Popish party as to dismiss all 
apprehensions of endeavours, on their 
part, to weaken the stability of die em« 
pire. Can we be quite sure that the 
priests do not desire the re-establish* 
ment of their religion? Can we be quite 
sure that ancient injuries are so far 
forgotten, and ancient enmities so far 
ersdicated, as that many are not still 
to be found who would rejoice in any 
opportunity '' of feeding fat the an* 
cient grudge they bear us ?" Have 
the late measures been received so eon* 
fessedly as a boon ? and have the Irish 
demagogues been so fully taught the 
dangers and the penalties of turbu* 
lence, as that they may ne^r again 
venture upon courses by which the 
country may be agitated, the legisla* 
ture menaced, and the functions of 
the Grovemment invaded ? Have these 
children of sedition, thinkest thou, 
gentle reader, so little profited by the 
example of America, as that they wiU 
be vrithheld ftom treading in her steps, 
should any emergency arise by which 
such a movement on their part might 
be favoured ? And does the policy of 
Great Britain, in her interference in 
the affairs of the Greeks, furnish no 
ground for a similar interference with 
our domestic concerns, on the part of 
any of the Continental powers, whose 
interest it would be that England 
should be humbled ? Now, if these 
questions cannot all be answered in 



nations of the worid, situated as it is in the West of Europe, and lacing the cotmtless 
millioDS of freemen m both Americas. It is able to support ten times its population } 
it has supported the British army and navy, and to a great extent the British nation 
too ; and I trust, with all advantages, we shall be able so make it great and happy. 
—(Loud cheers.) When I was in early youth, I had no such prospects as now open 
to the youth who hear me. I dare not look to such advantages as are now within 
their reach; but though now arrived at that time of life which may be considered 
yellow, I shall still labour in my country's cause until I have removed all those bars 
which at present obstruct her prosperity and happiness,** 
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the af6nnative> there are certain latent 
dangers against which it behoyes us 
to be upon our guard. Quiescent and 
acquiescent, are words of Tcry .diflPerent 
meaning. The Irish may be silent 
without being satisfied. Those who 
can discern the signs of the sky, can- 
not always discern the signs of the 
times. £yen while the elements of 
strife are hushed into repose, and all 
around appears calm and peaceful, 
** incedis per ignes suppositoe cineri 
doloso." The materials of sedition 
haye contracted new affinities, and are 
but imdergoing new combinations. 
" Protestant" and " Catholic," those 
talismanic sounds which used to diyide 
brother against brother, will hence« 
forward be less powerful to separate, 
than the word " Irishman" to com- 
bine ; party feuds will merge in sup- 
posed national interests; and if the 
elements of strife should be again kin- 
dled into action, they will terminate in 
a conyulsion which will rend the em- 
pire, and be felt diroughout the world. 

The principal feature of the Report 
before us, is the recommended reduc- 
tion of almost all the Protesunt charities 
in Ireland. In our humble judgment, 
there neyer was a time when these 
charities so well desenred to stand, or 
when an enlightened view of the well- 
being of the country so little required 
that they should be abandoned. Hi- 
therto influence supplied the place of 
numbers; and the Protestants, from 
their superior personal and political 
weight, were eniu)led to counterbalance 
and keep in check the overwhelming 
majority of those who professed au 
opposite persuasion. Now, that in- 
nuence has been destroyed; and the 
Roman Catholics have been enabled 
to superadd an equalitjr of rights and 
privil^es to a superiority of numbers. 
If, therefore, something be not done 
to keep up and increase the Protest- 
antism of the country, it must dwindle 
and decay ; and with it will decline 
the strongest sympathies that at pre- 
sent cement the union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

** But these charities are hateful to 
the Roman Catholics." So, at present, 
is every thing that bears the British 
name. And why are they hateful to 
them? Simply because they afford 
the only reasonable chance of perpetu- 
ating British authority. We say, 
therefore, continue tnem, cherish 
them, as &r as if practicable extend 
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them ; because, hy so doing, you are 
propagating the principles upon which 
depends the stability of the Church 
and Sute, and raising a rampart of li- 
ving hearts by which your authority 
may be best defended. 

We should have thought, that en- 
lightened legislators would be glad of 
any expedient by which an increase 
might be effected in the number of 
those professing the religion of the 
state, and who would be duly trained 
up in the observance of those precepts 
which teach us ** to give unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar's, and unto 
God the things that are God's." Much 
has been said and written of excessive 
population ; but the danger in Irehmd 
results not from excessive population, 
but from the fearful disproportion 
which exists between the loyal and 
the ill-affected. These may, in gene- 
ral, be resolved into the wdl and HI 
educated ; or, in other words, into the 
Protestant and the Popish. What- 
ever, therefore, tends to increase the 
former, and to diminish the latter, 
must so far tend to the tranquillity 
and well«being of the country. 

How often have emandpacors said, 
'' We acknowledge Popery to be one 
of the greatest of the evils of Ireknd, 
and we desire the repeal of the penal 
laws chiefly because we believe that 
they have contributed to keep it alive; 
and that, if thev were done away with, 
it would speedily be extinguished." 
Now the penal laws are no more. The 
prophecy as yet remains unaccom- 
plished. The converts from the 
Church of Rome have not as yet real- 
ized the hopes of their infidel patrons 
in Parliament, to whom we should do 
great injustice if we failed to remark 
and to admire the r^lar and felici- 
tous consistency of their conduct, in 
evincing their hatred of Popery by the 
repeal of the penal laws, and their 
devotion to Protestantism by the de- 
struction of Protestont institutions. 

Had proper pains been taken, by 
the righteous and discriminating em- 
ployment of Church patronage, to pro- 
mote the knowledge and the practice 
of the Christian religion, and to pre- 
vent the spreading of Popery and in- 
fidelity, the EsUblished Cnurch would 
at this day stand in no need of a bul- 
wark to keep out the tide which threat- 
ens to overwhelm it. It would have 
long since numbered amongst its ad- 
bq'«pt« OQ small portion of those wbQ 
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would not at present bid i( " God 
speed ;" and Ireland, from.its superior 
moral light, would hayc been duly 
qualified to appreciate and to profit 
vj the hour of emancipation. 

But we cannot dwell upon this sub' 
ject without an overpowering persua* 
sion that our rulers have been smitten 
by a kind of judicial infatuation ! In« 
stead of seeking to remedy the perni* 
cious consequences of former n^lect, 
they are about to do that which must 
aggravate them tenfold, and give a 
blow to the Protestant religion as by 
law esUblished, which must effect* 
Ually disable it fVom withstanding the 
assaults of its powerful and insidious 
enemy ! Instead of patronizing and 
educating the destitute and friendless 
portion of the community, who might 
then be brought up in the nurture 
and admonition of tne Lord, and con« 
verted into good citizens and good 
Christians, theft are to be abandoned, 
either to be suckled by the she* wolf 
of Popery, or suffered to roam through 
the country wild and unrestrained, 
exposed to all the temptation of po« 
vertv, and the contagion of bad ex« 
ample ! 

And, first. The Foundling Hospital. 
This institution was established in the 
year 1704, " and was originally in* 
tended for the confinement and cor« 
rection of vagrants, as well as for the 
maintenance and education of deserted 
children." But in the year 1736, " it 
finally assume the character which 
its name imports."* Until the year 
1882, the usual practice was to receive 
deserted children from all parts of 



Ireland, place them at nurse as speed- 
ily as possible, until they attained the 
age of seven or eight years ; after 
which period, they were again taken 
back into the hospital, where they re« 
mained, receiving education and main* 
tenance, until they were apprenticed. 
The admissions averaged about 2000 
a«year. The Governors appear to have 
experienced serious difficulties in find- 
ing an outlet for those who were of 
age to be apprenticed, which neces* 
sarily led to some regulations restrict* 
ive of the future admissions. The 
hospital, accordingly, was closed, du« 
ring the winter months, to all appli* 
cations from the country; and even 
in the summer months, no child was 
received except upon the payment of 
L.5. By this means, the annual ad- 
missions were reduced to an average 
less than 500. No satisfactory account 
appears to have been given of the pro- 
bable fate of the children who must, by 
the recent regulation, have been exclu- 
ded. Indeed, no specific enquiry seems 
tohave been instituted upon the subject. 
The Education Commissioners simply 
say, that they have not been able to ois- 
cover any such increase in the amount 
of child-murder^ as might be calcu- 
lated upon from dosing the doors of 
the institution against fifteen hundred 
destitute infants. But although we 
cannot say that the subject was one 
upon which they closed their eyes, 
yet it does appear to be one upon which 
they have not exercised their vigi- 
lance, in such a manner, at least, as 
to justify any implicit confidence in 
their conclusions, t Such is the strength 



* Third Report on Education in Ireland. 

•f The Coinmifl:»ioners do not appear to have solicited any assistaoce from the ma- 
gistracy, or to have directed any enquiries amongst the clergy respecting this impor- 
tant subject, but seem to have satisfied themselves bj: incidentally asking individuals, 
who had no peculiar means of judging, wkai their beU^ was respecting the extent to 
which the excluding regulation might have given rise to child-murder ! When it is 
considered that the crime is one which might be perpetrated with great secrecy, and 
which would be very studiously concealed, it is not surprising that much light was 
not thrown upon it by such a mode of examination ; and yet evidence was given 
which should have made them at least enquire farther, llie following question and 
answer appears in the examination of the Honourable and Reverend John Pomeroy i 
** Is it your opinion that infanticide has increased in the country parts of Ireland, in 
consequence of your regulation? I have hesn told by country gentlemen that they are 
afraid U has^ to a certain deyrec*^* In the examination of the Rev. Henry Murray, 
chaplain of the Institution, we have the following : ** You are aware that the aver- 
age of the annual admissions is about five hundred? Yes. 

** And that prior to the adoption of the existing regulations, there were about 
two thousand? Yes, and upwards. 

•* Wf «bQitf<| ^ TC7 glad 9^ th^ fxpr«s«l9ii 9f y<mr opinion oC what becomes of 
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of the maternal instinct^ that we may 
safely lay it down as an axiom, that 
no woman will abandon her child but 
from the direst diBtresa, or the most 
reckless profligacy. So that the child- 
ren to wnom admission has been re- 
fused, must either have perished, or 
have been so brought un as to be pests 
to the community. They are, most 
probably, at present supported, and 
will be taught, to live by vice and de- 
predation. And such or them as may 
oe detected in, and convicted of their 
delinquencies, will ultimately cost the 
country more for the expense of pro* 
secution and punishment, (the one 
frequently faihng to convict, and the 
other never being effectual for the 
purposes either of intimidation or 
amendment,) than it would have ori- 
ginally cost to bring them up in such 
a way as would have affi>rded them a 
fair chance of becoming good citizens 
and good Christians. Such is the im- 
provement of morals, and the saving 
of expense, for whidi the country is 
indebted to our enlightened Econo- 
mists. 

We must, however, add, that the 
regulations which are liable to such 
serious objections, were forced upon 
the governors by the necessity of the 
case; a necessity which could not 
have been otherwise provided against 
without an outlay for which they 
were unprovided, and which would 
imply an extension of the original 

Elan to which government would not 
ave acceded. To our minds, there 
certainly are serious objections to con* 
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veying imports from a remote part of 
the country, and at an inclement sea- 
son of the year. These objectioiis 
would, however, have been most hu- 
manely, and, all things] considered, 
most economically obviated, by the 
establishment of [Hrovincial or county 
institutions, to be superintended and 
regulated in the manner at present 
proposed respectingprovincial or coun« 
ty lunatic asylums. 

One general observation has been 
forced upon us by all that we have 
seen, and all that we have read of 
charitable institutions for the board- 
ing and education of youth. Their 
enects upon female diaracter are most 
deplorable. We do not mean to say 
that many children have not been 
reared up in them who have turned 
out excellent women, and that they 
have not, in many instances, contri- 
buted to save from destruction num« 
hers who would have inevitably pe- 
rished, if not so cherished and shel- 
tered. But the conviction has been 
forced upon us, that, generally speak- 
ing, they are unfavourable to the mo* 
ral culture of the female heart, and 
that the instances are numerous, in- 
deed, in which they can only be con- 
sidered preparatory to a life of profli« 
gacy and prostitution. 

The end and aim of woman's life is 
the developement and the cultivation 
of the domestic virtues. This can 
only be efiectually accomplished ai 
home. No matter how humble the 
dwelling, or how circumscribed the 
means of the parent or relative with 



the remaining fifteen hundred? / have been credibly informed, ihai a great number 
of the children have perished^ expoeed in the country in various teayt / and I believe 
itill 

*^ You believe infanticide has been increased ? Yes, I do; and I hsve heard seve- 
ral say 80; the parishes rather suppress the circumstance than send the Jive pounds* 
J do think infanticide has been- increased by it. 

*< From what channel have you heard the information you have alluded to? From 
people from the country. 

** What sort of people? Very respectable people ; some of them have told me of 
children found dead, but there has been no ulk of it. 

** Is the new regaktion a subject of eomplaint amongst the parochhl clergy and 
the resident gentry? I did not hear of it. I believe most firmly that it has been 
the occasion of the loss of infant life ; and I was told some few months ago, that at 
Aidbraccan, in the county of Meath, there had been found, near the Bishop's do- 
mesne,>ttr or Jive children exposed and perished. The general impression on my mind 
Is, that infanticide has been increased by it, but it has not made the same noise, and 
the reason is, because the parishioners^ having an interest in not paying the Jive pounds j 
do not say any thing about it,** 

Now, upon this we will make no remark, but let the public and the Parliament 
decide whether the Commissioners, alter having received such evidence, did their 
duty by their couiUry, and b^/m their Codf w FVSHmafUl EMOmBY MO FABTHEl* 
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whom a yonng female may be board- 
ed, there is that to be learned there 
which a public ingtitution can never 
teach, and for which it can afford no 
equivalent. She learns her natural 
position in society ; she is cautioned 
against the snares that beset her, by 
impressiye and practical admonition 
or reproof; and her affections are call- 
ed forth by the word and look of kind- 
ness. In a large boarding-school there 
can be nothing of this. Where the 
attention of the superintendent is ex- 
tended over some hundreds, there can- 
not be that individual ^ehud watch- 
fulness which are absolutely necessary 
for the proper training of young fe- 
males. From the manner in whidi al- 
most inevitably they herd rather than 
live together, they are unsodalized by 
being made gregarious. Their affections 
become depraved or stunted. They 
lose the softness and the moral sus- 
ceptibility which is so characteristic 
of the sezy and acquire in its stead a 
degree of unfeminine hardihood and 
intrepidity which but ill prepares 
them either for shunning or resisting 
the temptations which tney must en- 
counter in the world. However dis- 
tressed by, we were not, therefore, by 
any means unprepared for, the fatu 
results in which, as appetured before 
the Education Commissioners, young 
females educated at charity boarding- 
sdiools realise the very worst antici- 
pations ; nor do we consider it just to 
impute to want of proper management 
or discipline, what appears so clearly 
referable to the very nature and cha- 
racter of such institutions in their ef- 
fects upon the female mind. 

Such is not the case as far as the 
boys are concerned. They are, as it 
were, hardier ]^nts, and are less de- 
pendent upon care and culture. They 
do not lose the characteristic of their 
sex, by losing some of the softness 
which they might have contracted if 
they were home-bred ; and they gaiu 
much from the discipline and subor- 
dination to which they are subjected. 
It is also to be observed, that a single 
false step is not in their case abso- 
lutely destructive, as it is in the case of 
young females. There is, therefore, 
a vastly greater probability that thev 
will turn out respectably in the world. 
The chances are, at least, ten to one 
in their favour ; and when it is con- 
aidered, that almost every boy who is 
thus enabled to take his station in ao* 
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ciety, will marry some one of his own 
rank in life, we greatly question whe- 
ther females would not ultimately be 
better provided for, by being excluded 
from cnaritoble institutions, in order 
to make room for an equal number of 
boys, than by the present practice of 
admission, which necessarily dimi- 
nishes the number of those who might 
bo eligible companions for life, while 
it is liable, from the causes already as- 
signed, to so many serious objec- 
tions. 

If a calculation were made of the 
sum which each female child annu- 
ally costs the institution to which she 
belongs, and if the Governors proposed 
to give an equal sum to some respon* 
sible relative, who was willing, upon 
such terms, to undertaJce the care of 
her maintenance and education, we 
are persuaded that no difficulty would 
be felt in finding those with whom it 
would be advisable to place her, and 
that such a mode of providing for her 
would be in all respects for her advan- 
tage. Thus, domestic training would 
be insured, and the odium generally 
attached to charity education, in a 
good measure, avoided. They would 
be, of course, put in a special manner 
under the supervision of the clersy- 
man of the parish, who would see that 
they were properly attended to, and 
upon whose certificate that their 
guardians did their duty by them, the 
sum agreed on for their education and 
maintenance should alone be paid. 
They would thus grow up like the 
children of the family, experiencing 
an equal share of care and affection, and 
not only be better instructed in all 
those tmngs which it concerns them 
to know either as servants or as mo- 
thers of families, but also have a fair- 
er chance of settling creditably in the 
world, than those who come forth 
from a public school where they had 
not been duly prepared for active life, 
and under circumstances which too 
consiucuouBl^ mark their inferiority 
and degradation. 

The only cases to which what we 
now propose may be supposed not to 
apply, are those of orphans and found- 
lings. With respect to orphans, our 
fixed persuasion is, that some relative 
could always be found who would un- 
dertfdce the office of parent, upon the 
terms, and under the conditions, which 
we have proposed. Let the experi- 
ment be tried^ aad we ^cdge oundres 
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it will be found to answer. With re- 
spect to foundlings, the following evi- 
dence of the Rey. Robert Daly, rector 
of Powerscourt, in the county of 
WicClow, will prove, but too affect- 
ingly, the manner in which a benevo- 
lent Providence supplies the want of a 
mother's care, and also, how fatally, 
by the well-meant but mischievous 
interference of man, tbat benevolence 
is counteracted. We also quote it for 
the purpose of shewing the different 
feeling entertained by the peasantry 
towards charity children reared and 
educated familiarly amongst theirown, 
and the same children when they af- 
terwards come amongst them from a 
charitable institution. 

Mr Daly is asked,-^" Are not a very 
large number of foundlings nursed in the 
county of Wicklow P^Yes, a great num- 
ber." And again ; " Do tb6 children in 
your parish fall much under your obser- 
vation ?«-Yes, now they do a good deal ; 
those tbat have been sent of a certain 
age, with the idea of attending school, I 
see every week. 

•* What opinion have you formed of the 
conduct of their nurses to them ; and the 
treatment they receive from the children 
of the nurses? — About roe they treat them 
exceedingly well ; tfiey treat them, in fact, 
as their ourn* 

«« J>o you think, in all respects, they 
bring them up equally as well as their 
own ? — Yes ; I could hardly state an ex- 
ception to it. 

** Do you think they acquire an sffeo- 
tion for them at all resembling that which 
they bear to their own children?— IVi; 
a very wonderfully strong affection for them, 

" Is that reciprocal on the part of both ? 
Yes; the uniiappiest scenes I have 

EVER SEEN WERE THE SEPARATING CHILD- 
REN FROM THOSE WHO HAD HAD THE CARE 
OF THEM FOR EIGHT OR NINE YEARS. 

" Does much affection arise among the 
nurse's own children for the foundlings?— 
Yes, they almost always call them by her 
name, unless they happened to have two 
or three; two happen to have the same 
Christian name, then they are obliged to 
call them by the surname ; but if they 
have a Tom or a John, they call them by 
the name of the nurse, and not the found- 
ling name ; sometimes they have a num- 
ber of them, and then they cannot do 
that; there would be a jumble in the 
house ; but if they have only one or two. 
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and they have not the same christian 
name as theirown children, they then call 
them by the name of the family, and send 
them to school in the name of the family 
that nurses them, and not the foundling 
names. / can state, that almost all the wo* 
men in my parish that have foundlings to 
nurse, if they were sure ttiat tlte dtildren 
would be taken from them^ would not go up 
for tlte #a/ar^*— THEY WOULD LOSE THEIR 
THREE OR FOUR POUNDS TO KEEP THE CHIL- 
DREN ; but they take them up, the salary 
being a great object to them, in the hope 
that they may get the salary and the child ; 
and they have often said, *We will not 
take them up another year, we will keep 
them.* There are a great number in my 
parish that they have kept back and 
not brought up, who are now living along 
with the families who nursed them ; and 
I know poor women who, although they 
know it is a crime, and that 1 could not 
be a party to it, although inclined to wmk 
at it when a child has a good parent, have 
said, * When that child is five years old, I 
will not take it up to the hospital, I will 
lose the money.* 

** Do they act up to that ?— Yes, they 
do ; and when I have said to them, * My 
poor people, I wonder you can be such 
fools !* They say, * Oh I sir, you do not 
know the love we have for a child we 
have had so long!* 

" Are those children the objects of 
reproach or obloquy in the neighbour- 
hood ?— 'I do not Uunk they are when children^ 
till they go into tfie hospilal, BUT THEY are 
MOST DREADFULLY BO WHEN THEY COME 

HACK AGAIN. When they are called by 
the name of the people in the house, 
nobody knows whether they are their 
children or not ; but wlten they come dottn 
'^the boj^s with a blue coat and a red cape, 
from the hospital, they are looked at in a very 
reproachful way,** 

Such is the evidence of Mr Daly ; 
and it is confirmed, if confirmation 
were needful, by all the other compe« 
tent witnesses who have been exami* 
ned upon the subject. The nurses, 
and the nurses' children, become so 
attached to the poor foundlings, tbat 
the only difficulty experienced by the 
Governors is, that of getting them back 
again to the hospital, after the term 
of their nursing has been completed ; 
the poor women who have had the 
charge of them, although in great po- 
verty, being willing and anxious to 



• The nurses are paid annually ; and are obliged, at the time of payment* to pro- 
duct the Identical children whom they have receiTed, 
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keep them, tnd provide for them as 
their own. We are, therefore, josli- 
fied in believinff, that these most for* 
lorn of all the destitute are not with* 
out those who take a kindly interest 
in their welfare, and that no solid ob- 
jection exists against subjecting them 
to the regulations which we haye ven- 
tured to suggest respecting other female 
children. Whatever may be said in fa« 
vour of taking the boys back again to 
the hospital, and the superior training 
and education which thev may receive 
there, above what is to oe, generally 
speaking, expected in thecountrv, the 
dreadful disruption of the tenderest 
ties, in the case of young females thus 
torn from their last and only friends^ 
is not to be compensated hj any pos* 
Bible advantages to be derived from 
seclusion within the walls of an insti- 
tution which jealously forbids even 
the approach of those whom they to- 
nerate and love as parents and as bre- 
thren. It is hard to require of young 
creatures thus to unlearn the earliest 
creed of the heart, and to forget or 
to eradicate the tenderest and the ho- 
liest of their afiPections. Such, we are 
persuaded, was never the intention of 
that Providence by whom those affec* 
tjons were implanted within them, 
and which, if duly cultivated and pro« 
perly directed by a careful, but not 
obtrusive or impertinent superinten- 
dence, would prove their best preser- 
vation against the temptations of the 
world. 

But we forget that we are prescri- 
bing regulations for an institution that 
is about to be extinguished. The Re- 
port before us recommends, " that 
from and after tlie 1st of January, 
1830, all further admissions to the 
Foundling Hospital should cease !" 
The Committee do not apprehend any 
increase of child* murder, because the 
Commissioners of Education, who ne- 
ver, be it observed, made it a subject 
of distinct and specific enquiry, have 
not been able to trace any such fatal 
consequence to the operation of the 
act of 1822 ! But in any event, the 
Committee add, ** the crime of infan- 
ticide may be better checked either by 
the due enforcement of the acU which 
are in existence for the support of de- 
serted children, but which have had 
only a partial operation in Ireland, or 
by a revision and amendment of the 
law, than by the continuance of a 
system widen the Committee cannot 
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but consider aa exposed to grave ob- 
jections in principle, which nave not 
been counterbalanced by the practical 
success of its operations." The Com- 
mittee well know that there is, at 
present, no effectual provision for de- 
serted children in Ireland, with the 
exception of the Foundling Hospital ; 
and we cannot but think that their 
humanity, as well as their wisdom, 
would be more apparent, if they made 
some attempt to provide against the 
destruction of the one, before they 
recommended the abolition of the 
other. With respect to the "grave 
objections" in principle, to which such 
establishments are exposed, they are, 
first, that a facility of preserving and 
educating illegitimate children serves 
to encourage an illegitimate intercourse 
between the sexes. This we do not 
believe. No man, or woman either, 
who was otherwise disposed to commit 
that crime, was ever yet restrained 
from it by a consideration of the future 
fate of their unfortunate offspring. 
The second grave objection to which 
the system is exposed, is, we presume, 
derived from Malthus's theory of po- 
pulation. The disciples of that re- 
verend gentleman's school conceive, 
that by saving the lives of destitute 
children, we are impiously removing 
one of the checks which Providence 
has imposed upon excessive popula- 
tion ! Such are the grave objections, 
in point of principle, to which the 
system is exposed ! Objections which 
coidd not be harboured for one mo- 
ment either in the head of a wise, or 
the heart of a good man ; but which 
the Committee view with great re* 
spect, and make them, in part, the 

ground of a most weighty recommen- 
ation to Parliament ! 
With reference to the education of 
the children, the Committee observe, 
that they "deem it unnecessary to do 
more than refer to the general conclu- 
sions arrived at by the commissioners 
in their third Report, and deduced from 
evidence which is quoted in the 10th 
and following pages of that docu- 
ment." 

We have opened the third Report 
of the Education Commissioners, and 
attentively examined the passages re- 
ferred to by the Committee, but with- 
out being able to discover any thing 
that appears to us to justify their pre- 
sent recommendation. We find there, 
what we before stated ta be a hmenu 
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able fact, that a oonfdderable mtmber 
of the female children^ educated in 
charity boardiDg-achools, turn out ill. 
And we find also, that the general 
conclusion to which the Commission- 
ers came was, to recommend the ap- 
prenticing the children, both males 
and females, from the houses in which 
they were nursed, without bringing 
them back to the Foundling Hospital. 
This, the reader will perceiye, only 
differs from the nlan which we have 
ourselves ventured to suggest, by em« 
bracing both sexes instead of one ; and 
it is surely very far from justifying the 
deadly blow which the present Com- 
mittee aim at the very existence of the 
institution. '' We," say the Commis- 
sioners, '' are not prepared to suggest 
the course of discontinuing altogetner 
the practice of educating a portion of 
the children within the walls of the 
hospital, but we have no difficulty in 
offering it as our earnest recommenda- 
tion, that the governors should ^ve a 
fair and full trial to the experiment 
which we suggest, of permitting such 
children, as nave been placed in the 
hands of careful Protestant nurses, 
under the superintendence of clergy- 
men willing to discharge that import- 
ant duty, and with good day-scnools 
in their neighbourhood, so to continue 
until the time arrives, when they may 
be apprenticed, or otherwise disposed 
of nrom those situations, without 
bringing them back into the hospital. 
The experience of a few years cannot 
fail to lead to a just estimate of the 
relative advantage of the two systems." 
We consider it unfortunate that the 
Committee, appointed to examine the 
Miscellaneous Estimates, did not think 
it necessary to adopt this recommend- 
ation, upon which, nevertheless, they 
profess to have founded their report ! 
The Commissioners recommend that a 
new system should be tried concur- 
rently with the old, and say that a 
short time would be sufficient to en- 
able the public to decide between 
them. The Committee recommend, 
(professing, observe, to be regulated 
by the advice of the Commissioners !) 
that both the old and the new iyetem 
ehould be abandoned I Had sufficient 
time been allowed for a fair trial of 
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tiie experiment suggested, we might 
conclude that it faued, and that nei- 
ther the old nor the new system was 
worth preserving. But the Report of 
the Eaucation Commissioners bears 
date, September 1826; that of the 
present Committee, June 1829, in- 
cluding only a period of two years 
and eight months, during which no 
one will pretend that the new system 
could be fully tried ; nor do the Com- 
mittee appear to have examined a 
single individual, or asked a single 
question, with any reference to the 
manner in which it worked, or the 
advantages or disadvantages attending 
its adoption. 

Can we then suppose that the Com- 
mittee were very anxious to discover 
the real character of the institution, 
which they have so hastily condemn- 
ed ; and tnat they were not more mo- 
ved by those " grave objections" to 
the principles on which it was found- 
ed, and to which we have before allu- 
ded, than by any ample or candid con- 
sideration " of the practical success 
attending its operations ;" or the pro- 
bable advantages derivable fVom the 
judicious suggestions which had been 
made? 

No; Mr Hume saw that it cost 
money. Spring Rice, and his Whig 
and Radical compeers and associates, 
felt that it was regarded with aversion 
by the Papists ; the latitudinarian and 
infidel members of the Committee 
looked upon it with jealousy, as being 
the possible seminary of sound consti- 
tutional principles amongst the lower 
classes; and those who were in the 
dissenting interest, — ^Mr Smith, Da- 
niel Whittle Harvey, &c. &c. &c., 
redded it with a heart-hatred, as 
being in some degree, no matter how 
smaU, subservient to the interests of 
that now-exploded anomaly in Ireland, 
the Established Church ; and, accord- 
ingly* they have all conspired, with a 
most edifying unanimity, for its over- 
throw. The Government feel them- 
selves weak in principle, and will, in 
all probability, be obliged to yield to 
clamour and to numbers. And an in- 
stitution, which was well calculated, 
under efficient management, to send 
out into society annu&y an hundred* 



* This 18 the lowest calcalation that can be made of the numbers annually to be 
ap]prenticed from the Hospital, ever since the admissioni bHiAlli tft'ff^ to iv» 
hundred* It has been calcuhUed, that in order to ] 
"Nfc may be at no time either excess or dcflcie 
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well-edncftted Protestants, whose ex- 
ample must have a sensible influence 
in counterbalancing Popery and dimi- 
nishing crime, will be surrendered as 
a sacrifice to foUy, to bigotry, to wick- 
edness, and to infatuation ! 

We will be told that an enquiry was 
instituted, and that abuses were dis- 
covered, which disentided the Found- 
ling Hospital to any favourable consi- 
deration. But such is not the case. 
An enquiry, indeed, was instituted^ 
and indUviduals were put into commis- 
sion for the purpose of carrying it into 
effect, by whom the public might be 
well assured it would be ligidly and 
inexorably conducted. They consisted 
of a Socinian, a Puritan, two mem- 
bers of the Church of Scotland, and a 
Papist Such is not the description of 
persons upon whose partiality the Hos- 
pital could very confidently calculate. 
Defects in its government they disco- 
vered, and suggested some, we think, 
not injudicious remedies for them ; 
but the abuses were positively neither 
incorridble nor enormous, and sudi 
as might in every instance be prevent- 
ed by a very practicable improvement 
in the system. We know not how the 
Education Commissioners will feel at 
hearing their authority claimed, while 
their advice has been disregarded, but 
we will not undertake to say, that had 
they been aware of the views of the 

E resent Committee, they would not so 
ave shaped their Report as fully to 
justify its recommendation. 

This we say, not from any parti- 
cularly ill opinion of these gentlemen, 
but we live in times when principle is 
laughed at, and no one can venture to 
say of another that he will not eat his 
words. It will not, therefore, very 
much surprise us to find Jieslie Foster 
and Mr Grant, as well as Mr Blake 
and Frankland Lewis, Joining with 
the present Committee in recommend- 
ing the utter extinction of the Found- 
ling Hospital, after having so recently 
expressed their wishes for its stability, 
and devised some very salutary regu- 
lations for its improvement. 

This is to be lamented for many 
reasons. In the first place, we know 
not what is to become of the imfortu- 
nate beings for whose preservation it 



was founded. That its extinction 
should operate as a check upon ilHcit 
intercourse, is a notion too preposter- 
ous to be entertained. That the child- 
ren, who may be the fruit of such in- 
tercourse, will be cherished by parents 
who are either unable to provide for, 
or willing to abandon them, is almost 
as little to be expected. We cannot, 
therefore, but mar, that the recom- 
mendation of the Committee wUl ope- 
rate like the decree of King Herod, 
and even exceed the proverbial barba- 
rity of that cunning and cruel tyrant, 
in the extent and the continuity of the 
infanticide to which it may give rise ! 
But even this appears to as to be by 
no means the greatest of its evils. Sup- 
posing that the lives of the children 
are spared, and that they grow up to 
be men and women, what is the eau- 
cation, what aro the habits, which they 
aro likely to imbibe and contract 
amongst those, by whose abandon- 
ment of principle they were produ- 
ced, by the wages of whose profligacy 
they are reared, and by whose ex- 
ample they must, in all probability, 
be influenced and directed ? Hold in 
mind, ye sage and sapient Economists, 
that Uiey are, eyen in such a case, a 
burden upon the community. Their 
very existence is an evidence of that. 
If they live, it is clear that their 
wretdied parents must provide the 
means of their support ; and, when 
we consider who and what these are, 
how is it either possible that they can, 
or probable that, even if they oould, 
they would do so, otherwise than by 
thei^, or begging, or prostitution ? The 
community, therefore, will gain no- 
thing even in point of money,, by 
withdrawing thegrant from the Found- 
ling Hospitd. They will still be ob- 
liged to support such as survive of the 
wretched objects of that most benefi- 
cent charity, if not in one shape in an- 
other, with this difference, that in the 
one case the foundlings would be train- 
ed up in the way they should go ; in 
the other case, they must be trained up 
in the way they should not go; so 
that the country will not only be a 
creditor to the amount of what it be- 
stows in alms or loses by pillage, in 
order that they may be educated in 



ced should equal one-fifth of the number annually received. In point of fact, of late 
years, the number annually apprenticed has been much greater, generaUy ayenging 
from three to four hundred, and on one occasion exceedingTlMk 
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evil, but also of ^diat mvust be leTied 
by direct Uxation for gaols, prosecu* 
tioD, and punishment, in order to co« 
erce those whom it would not reclaim, 
and to be protected against the conse- 
quences of its narrow and heart-hard- 
ening policj towards the most forlorn 
of all the destitute, whom it refuses 
to consider as the children of the state, 
and thus in a roanoer compels to be 
the children of the devil ! 

How different is the case, if we sup- 
pose these poor outcasts adopted by 
the community, and duly trained in 
the knowledge and the practice of their 
Christian duties. In this respect, we 
are free to admit that the Foundling 
Hospital was susceptible of great im- 
provement ; and of late years its ma- 
nagement was very greatlv improved, 
and did realise, and is tnis moment 
in process of realising, almost every 
thing that coidd be expected from such 
an institution. By the contrivance of 
one of the subordinate officers, who 
was a Roman Catholic, the desire of 
the Governors to put the children out 
to Protestant nurses was for many 
Tears almost entirely frustrated. But 
his mal- practices were^at length disco* 
vered, and he was dismissed ; and no 
difficulty was afterwards experienced 
in procuring as many Protestant nurses 
as were wanted. Upon this subject 
the evidence of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin is very interesting 
and important : 

He is asked,—" Is it possible to ascer- 
tain to what extent Protestant nurses 
may be provided ?*• His answer is,—" I 
think I might say to any extent we want. 
The number sent away, within this last 
year, of Protestant nurses, extremely 
anxious to get children frbm the hospital, 
was very considerable. I have already 
alluded to an officer of the house, upon 
whom the appointment of the nurses 
principally depended, and who exercised 
every species of contrivance (being hioi* 
self a' Roman Catholic) to prevent placing 
the children with Protestant nurses. In 
the matter of transfer to new nurses es- 
pecially, this man had every thing in his 
power. Upon the whole, the arrange- 
ment of nurses was left entirely to him 
and to Mr Creighton, the surgeon. In the 
last summer, at the very time when we 
were given to understand that no Pro- 
testant nurses could be had, letters were 
written to a number of clergymen, to 
know whether they could send up any of 
that description, and we were informed 
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that we could have them in abundance. 
One said he could send up thirty, another 
twenty, and so on, and they were accord- 
ingly sent up ; but by the contrivances of 
the person alluded to, they were kept 
dangling in town for a week or ten days 
at their own expense, and then sent away 
without getting any of the children. 
When this was discovered, it was found 
impossible not to make a change ; and 
this person, who had for so many years 
baffled every attempt to get Protestant 
nurses, was at length removed from the 
office ; and now ProteUant nurses may be 
had to any extent tee desire. This has been 
perfectly ascertained. The number of 
Protestants of the lower orders is in (act 
much greater than is generally supposed. 
In parts of the country where the popu- 
lation consists very much of Roman Ca- 
tholics, the poorer Protestants do not like 
to move themselves. This happens partly 
from fear of the surrounding Roman Ca- 
tholics, who are generally confederated on 
a principle hostile to those of a different 
communion, partly from the want of en- 
couragement on the part of the wealthy 
Protestants, who, either from mistaken 
notions of liberality, or from a desire of 
popularity, or tlie influence of fear upon 
themselves, or from electioneering views, 
are too often more disposed to shew fa- 
vour to Roman Catholics, than to the 
lower classes of Protestants. These, 
therefore, require to be drawn out, by 
enquiry and encouragement. A clergyman 
frequently, on entering upon a new pa- 
rish, is given to understand that there 
are not more than twenty or thirty Pro- 
testant families in the parish, when in & 
short time he possibly finds that there are 
two or three hundred ; and in truth this 
is generally the case where the clergyman 
takes the pains to make the proper en- 
quiry. It has been particularly found to 
be the case where the clergymen have 
made it their business to seek out Pro- 
testant nurses. In every instance where 
I have made any sort of investigation, I 
find that UiejT^bound ; and, therefore, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that, for llie 
number of infauts that come into the hos- 
pital, Protestant nurses can be abundant- 
ly supplied." 

How very desirable the connexion 
which might thus be formed between 
the lower classes of Protestants and 
the Foundling Hospital ! and how ad- 
vantageous must be the close and con- 
stant intercourse between the clergy 
and that neglected and persecuted 
class of persons to the interests of the 
Established Church ! But this is a 
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point of view in which the subject is 
not likely to he considered hy our pre- 
sent race of statesmen. We are far 
from thinking that we recommend the 
Foundling Hospital to their protection 
by representing it as, in some sort, 
auxiliary to the maintenance of the 
Protestant religion. But we cannot 
conceal the fact, that it would be so 
if duly supported and administered, 
and that to such a degree as would 
soon justify an application to Parlia- 
ment for the building of additional 
churches. If the Committee had any 
pious anxiety respecting the mainte- 
nance and diffusion of that enlighten- 
ed form of Christianity at present 
connected with the State, is it possi- 
ble that they could have so totally 
overlooked or undervalued considera- 
tions so vitally affecting its very exist- 
ence in a country where its establish- 
ment is as yet so precarious, and its 
influence so circumscribed ? Assured- 
ly not Even if the advantages of the 
institution in question were dubious, 
this collateral recommendation would 
come powerfully to its aid, and mi^t^ 
almost in itself, onerate to prevent its 
meditated annihilation. It is not, 
however, without merits, of its own, 
which should have rendered any such 
subsidiary protection unnecessary.— 
And when we consider the lives that 
it has saved from destruction, the 
individuals whom it has preserved 
fVom vice, the good principles which 
it has been the means of inculcating, 
and the sound religion which it has 
contributed to diffuse; and this in 
cases where every convert to virtue 
would have been otherwise, in all pro- 
bability, a desperate votary of the 
most abandoned profligacy, and in a 
country, the darkness and wickedness 
of which, stands in need of every cor- 
rection tJiat can be applied, and of 
ever^ ray of moral lignt that can, by 
possibility, be concentred upon it; 
when we consider these things, and 
that they all appear but as a feather 
in the scale wnen weighed against 
considerations of a vulgar parsimony 
which is not economy, but the reverse, 
we cannot but regard the abandon- 
ment of such an institution as a most 
deplorable evidence of national dege- 
neracy, equally marking our short- 
sightedness as legislators, and our 
insensibility to moral obligation as 
Christians. 
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For, when the doors of the Found- 
ling Hospital are once closed against 
the claims of the destitute creatures 
who have been hitherto received with- 
in its walls, what must become of 
them ? Even if they should survive 
this double abandonment, is not their 
ruin and wretchedness inevitable ? Can 
society, which has thus made them 
worse than outcasts, hope to derive 
any beneflt from their labours ? They 
will be the bane of society. The bad 
passions, and the evil propensities, 
will strike deep root into their cor- 
rupted natures, and flourish with a 
rank luxuriance. Nothing but the 
strong arm of the law, nothing but 
the terrors of vindictive justice, can be 
an adequate protection against their 
violence or their machinations. But 
the sacred name of justice is profanely 
abused, when we invoke it on behalf 
of such a system. We first, by cruel 
negligence, compel them to have fel- 
lowship with iniquity, and then, in 
timid and calculating selfishness, pu- 
nish them for the perpetration of 
crime ; — whereas, had we but early 
done by them what was our bounden 
and sacred duty, how differently might 
they have turned out ; in how many 
instances might they not have proved 
good husbands, good fathers, good 
neighbours, good friends, repaying so- 
ciety by usurious returns for its fos- 
tering and parental care and protec- 
tion r 

In the Report before us we observe 
a consistency and a foresight which 
commands our praise. While the 
grants for education are proposed to 
be diminished, the grant for the law 
expenses of prosecutions is proposed 
to be increased. This is certainly as 
it should be. The diminution in the 
number of schools is likely to cause 
an augmentation iu the number of 
gaols; and the dismissal of school- 
masters will, in all probability, lead 
to the employment of executioners. 
The Committee rightly calculate, that 
men will scarcely *' cease to do evil," 
if they have not, as children, learnt 
" to do well ;" and having denied 
them, early, the means of acquainting 
themselves with the knowledge of their 
Christian and social duties, they *' are 
wise in their generation" in providing 
against the neglect or the violation of 
them, by arming the guardians of the 
public peace with terrors which may 
2 u 
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enable them to cope with the increased 
and increasing number of malefactors 
by whom society must be infested. 

It has happened to us to be ac- 
quainted with an individual whosecm- 

ed bent upon attempting to bring up is considered that the emoluments of 
his family upon a species of food the Attorney-General depend yery con. 



COct. 

by Lord Plunkett, both when he came 
m with ^*all the Talents," and recently 
when he succeeded to office upon the 
coalition of the Grenyillei witn Lord 
Liverpool's administration. When it 



which was calculated to produce disi 
ease, but which was recommended to 
him by its superior cheapness; and 
who was only deterred from his abo- 
minable purpose by being convinced 
tiiat it would, in the end, cost him 
more for medicine, and for medical 
attendance, than he could hope to save 
in the article of diet! And it was 
well for the wretched family, that his 
understanding was not altogether so 
obtuse as his heart was hardened. 
They would have been, otherwise, 
remorselessly sacrificed to a consider- 
ation of sordid economy. Right heart- 
ily should we rejoice if our sapient le- 
gislators were accessible to a similar 
conviction ; and that they saw as dear- 
ly the ultimate expense of their present 
system of national penury ; and were 
influenced even by so low a motive to 
proceed in a course more accordant 
with the dicUtes of justice and hu- 
manity ! And so they would, if they 
really felt for the public purse as the 
individual above alluded to did for 
his own. But Spring Rice, Sir John 
Newport, &c &c.&c are much more 
bent upon purchasing eclat by a sem- 
blable parsimony, than of efiecting a 
national saving by a real economy; 
and, therefore, they care not to what 
degree gaols, gibbets, prosecutions, im- 
prisonments, transportations, &c &c. 
are multiplied, provided they are per- 
mitted to dazzle the eyes of their con- 
stituents bv a reduction in the present 
amount ot those estimates, by the 
timely and righteous application of 
which the deplorable necessity for 
other and far heavier assessments 
might be prevented. 

That all cases of a public nature 
should be prosecuted at the public ex- 
pense, we think perfectly reasonable. 
We mean by cases of a public nature, 
those arising out of political causes, by 
which the well-beinp; of the Govern- 
ment is affected. This appears to have 
been the principle by which Mr Sau- 
rin was govemei in deciding upon the 
cases to be prosecuted by the Crown 
when he was Attorney-Ueneral ; al- 
though it was overlooked by his pre- 
decessors, the present Chief Baron, and 



siderably upon the number of crown 
prosecutions respecting which he is 
consulted, we cannot but regard any 
advice by which his feet of office 
must be so considerably increased with 
very great suspicion — a suspicion not 
at all diminished by perceivmg that 
the increase of crime and of disturb- 
ance appears to have kept pace with the 
increase of public prosecutions. The 
Committee observe, that " the follow- 
ing sUtement will shew the progress of 
the ParliamenUry grants for criminal 
prosecutions since the Union :— 

Average of three years 

to January . . 1804 . 21,533 

Ditto, . . 1807 . 23,077 

Ditto, . . 1810 . 23,077 

Ditto, . . 1813 . 23.077 

Ditto, . . 1816 . 2a077 

Ditto, . . 1819 . 23,077 

Ditto, . . 1822 . 21,025 

Ditto, . . 1825 . 29,733 

Ditto, . . 1828 . 83,233 



Voted hi 1823, 
Ditto in 1829, 



662.742 
87.000 
50,000 



Total Parliamentary Grants, 749,742 

Thus, we have a sum not a great 
deal short of a million sterling, voted 
for public prosecutions in Ireland du- 
ring a period of less than thirty years ! 
And, what is particularly remarkable, 
the years during which the annual 
grants have been advancing at the 
most rapid strides, have been years of 
continued and incretuing turbulence ! 
That the prosecutions and the disturb- 
ances are connected with each other, 
in the relation of cause and effect, we 
will not pretend to say ; but most as- 
suredly thev do not appear to be con- 
nected in the way or an evil and its 
remedy. Looking to results, the means 
resorted to have not quieted the coun- 
try ; and the sUte physicians are no 
better than quacks, who persevere in 
repeating an inefficient medicine after 
it nas b^n proved unavailing. 

From 1807 to 1BS9, which indudet 
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nearly the whole period of Mr Saurin's 
official life^ as Irish Attorney-General^ 
the Parliamentary grants never ex- 
ceeded the average of L.23,077 ; and, 
during that dme, there were two pe« 
riods peculiarly marked hy a system 
of lawless violence, such as required 
the promptest measures on the part of 
the executive, and, on the part of the 
legal authorities, the most vigorous 
and energetic administration of the 
law. Mr Saurin, we are told, was 
not particularly anxious to institute 
puhhc prosecutions ; but nevertheless 
ne met and subdued the insurgents, 
and re«established peace and tranquil- 
lity, at less than one-half the expense 
to which the country is at present put, 
for the maintenance of the very inef- 
ficient system that has been since 
adopted. 

But, in truth, we are not surprised 
either at the monstrous expense that 
has been incurred, or the glaring in- 
efficacy of the means that have been 
resorted to, for the suppression of dis- 
turbances in the South of Ireland. 
The simple fact appears to be, that we 
have contented ourselves with ^tn^ to 
law with those who were not satisfied 
without going to war with us. The 
vigorous operations of midnight ban- 
dits, with strong heads and hard 
hearts, must ever prove more than a 
match for the movements of tardy- 
gaited justice. The law says, if vou 
murder that tithe-proctor, you snail 
be hanged. " As how ?" asks the 
bloodthirsty miscreant to whom the 
admonition is directed. He is an- 
swered, the Crown will prosecute. 
He replies, " Even if it should, I have 
ten chances to one of getting off-— but 
let me see the man who will have the 
hardihood to appear against me. I 
belong to an association who are a 
terrqr to informers. You must first 
contrive to catch me, at present no 
easy thing. I am then indicted. The 
bills are sent before a grand jury. 
Should they be found, they have still 
to be tried by a petit jury ; the most 
conclusive evidence must be given in 
order to prove my guilt, and the most 
trifling informality is sufficient to set 
me me. We are not encumbered by 
any forms of that kind. Is any man 
suspected of conspiring agaimt us, he 
IS marked for death ! No matter who 
he is, or where he is, our vengeance 
will iooner or later overtake him! 
Thus it is we rule the roast. Ko sy»« 



tem of bribery which yon can adopt, 
for the purpose of procuring witnesses, 
can be compared with our system of 
intimidation. And, as long as yon 
confine yourselves within the forms of 
law, while we are permitted to use 
the tomahawk and the scalping knife, 
the desultory warfare whidi we wage 
upon society can never be efibctually 
resisted. '// ii not the interest of any 
man, within the sphere of our influence, 
to be amenable to the laws of the land. 
He has much more to apprehend from 
Captain Mock, than to hope for from 
the Government of the country r Now, 
if this may be truly said, and if it be 
firmly beheved, can we affect surprise 
that the present milk-and-water sys- 
tem has failed to tranquillize ^e coun- 
try ? But before proceeding further, 
it is right to put on record the evi- 
dence by which this view is established, 
so as to be placed beyond the reach of 
refutation. Mr Doherty, the Solicit 
tor-General for Ireland, is asked, '' Is 
a verv large proportion of the sums 
paid tor criminal prosecutions expends 
ed in conveying out of the country 
witnesses who dare not remain in the 
country ?" He answers, " There is 
a case at this moment upon which I 
was consulted before leaving Dublin, 
in which I think the good faith of the 
Government is pledged to provide /or 
fifteen persons, by sending them out 
of die country, arising out of one cri- 
minal prosecution. I think it abso- 
lutely necessary that every one should 
be removed from the country; thej 
would not be suffered to live there if 
they returned; and my reason for 
thinking that is this : some years ago, 
just previous to the arrival of Mr 
Lamb in Ireland, as secretary, there 
was a criminal prosecution, in which 
a man of the name of Mara gave evi- 
dence as a witness ; he vras removed 
from the country, and brought up to 
Dublin for protection ; and Mr Lamb 
had frequent conferences with me 
about the propriety of sending him 
back to the country ; he said it was an 
expense that ought not to be entailed 
un^n the Government. I requested 
Mt Lamb not to form a hasty judg« 
ment upon the subject, for when he 
was a little longer in Ireland, and ac« 
quainted with we peculiarities of the 
county of Tipperary, he would find it 
was not an unnecessary expense. The 
individual I speak of did not return 
to the country ; hU such was the dem 
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gree of hatred to his family, in consc^ 
quence of his having given evidence, 
that his family, consisting of threehro* 
there, were beset in the evening return* 
ing from work, and merely because 
they could not find the man himself 
who was protected in Dublin, and had 
given evidence, they attempted to mur* 
der the three brothers, and they sue* 
cecded in murdering one, for no other 
cause tlian from his brother having 
given evidence. The diflSculty of pro- 
curiDg evidence in that case was ex- 
ceedingly great, and it is in conse- 
quence of tne effective prosecution in 
tnat case, that it hecomes necessary 
to provide for fifteen people." 

" Are you aware of how many 
score persons, coming under that de- 
scription, within the last three years. 
Government have found it necessary 
to provide asylums for altogether ? ' 
*' I cannot at all state the number ; 
but in that same case which I allude 
to, after a vast deal of trouble to 
bring the prosecution to bear, in the 
course of the preliminary examination, 
it became necessary to send to the 
borders of the Queen's county, and of 
the county of Tipperary, to get a wit- 
ness, who was referred to by the evi- 
dence of one of the approvers, as to 
an apoarently immaterial fact, which 
would be very valuable in corrobora- 
ting the approver. A police officer 
was sent at night, and brought him 
to my room ; the man came into the 
room, and utterly denied every thing 
on the subject ; he refused to give evi- 
dence ; he was a very respectable' look" 
ing man, apparently of the better class 
of farmers ; and when he was urged 
very strongly to give evidence, he burst 
out crying, and said, ' If the book is 
put to me, I will not perjure myself, 1 
mil speak the truth; but i must make 

UP MY SOUL, FOR I SHALL BE MUR- 

DEain WHEN I RETURN ! ! V Hc was 
one of those who was told he should 
be provided for; he was obh'ged to 
give up his farm in the countrjr ; and 
I never saw a man suffer more in giv- 
ing evidence, under the idea of being 
obliged to give up his farm." 

So far the Solicitor General. The 
following is an extract from the evi- 
dence of Matthew Barrington, the 
Crown Solicitor for the Munster Cir- 
cuit: — '* In looking over the ex- 
penses of the criminal prosecutions, 
the Committee wish to know, whether 
there are any itema Included in thoio 



expenses beyond the law costs in- 
curred? Yes, considerably ; thepro* 
fessional costs are not one third of the 
expenses ; there is the expense of send* 
ing the families of the prosecutors f re* 
quently to America; providing for wit- 
nesses, and sustaining them before and 
after they have given evidence ; for it 
is impossible for any poor man to give 
evidence in any of those counties, iu 
most cases, unless they are protected 
afterwards. In the last week there 
was a recommendation to Government 
from the magistrates of Donerai), 
Lord Donerail, J^rd Kingston, and 
others, to have the witnesses who as- 
sisted in Mr Lawe's prosecution re- 
moved to Dublin, as they could not 
remain with safety in the country ; 
and about three weeks ago, it cost Gro- 
vemment L.IOOO to send twenty-one 
persons out of the country ; they had 
got various sums by order of Govern- 
ment ; some of them had large fami- 
lies, and their passage was paid out ; 
some of them got L.20, some L.50, 
some L.lOO, according as Government 
thought proper to reward them. 

" Do you know the number of wit- 
nesses, from the Munster Circuit, that 
have been sent abroad ? I have no 
idea; but therehas scarctlybeen a vessel 
that has sailed from Limerick, with 
passengers to America, for some years, 
in which a number of persons have not 
been sent out, who could not remain in 
the country, Mr Vaakes has disco- 
vered a very bad murder in Limerick 
about three weeks ago; it was the 
murder of two keepers of goods dis- 
trained on a small farm. The wit- 
nesses are obliged to be removed imme- 
diately on giving information ; invari- 
ably the moment a witness gives any in- 
formation, he is obliged to be taken un- 
der the protection of the Government. 
There was a case tried in Limerick in 
the year 1823, for an attack upon 
Shanagolden Post- Office; thirteen men 
were in custody, the chief witness was 
an approver ; / had him in my care in 
the Crown^office, and on the day of 

THE TRIAL, HE WAS STOLEN OUT OF 
THE OFFICE, AND MURDERED, SUd WC 

gave his information in evidence, and 
the thirteen were capitally convicted 
under an act of Parliament, by which 
you can give in evidence the informa- 
tion of a witness who is murdered. 
" Were the men hanged? No; 

THIY WERE ALL TRANSPORTED ! I !" 

Now, we ask the r^er, does he, iq 
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his conscience^ believe that such a sys- 
tem of prosecution and punishment is 
calculated for the suppression of such 
a system of combination and of crimes ? 
The offenders commit a capital of- 
fence. They then procure the mur- 
der of the witness by whom they are 
to be prosecuted. They are neverthe- 
less tried and convicted; and their 
sentence is — transportation ! ! ! We 
can easily conceive the wretches trans* 
ported with joy when their fate was 
announced^ and looking forward with 
delight to obtaining, at the expense of 
Government, a free passage to a dis- 
tant country, where they were sure of 
meeting with old friends, their copart- 
ners in former iniquities, with whom 
they would quaff a social bowl, and 
enjoy a hearty laugh at the expense 
of John Bull's stolidity and infa- 
tuation. Transportation! Why, it 
amounts to a bounty upon murder. 
We have ourselves known instances 
of offences committed for the express 
purpose of procuring for the offend- 
ers, the boon of transportation. We 
have sometimes seen the enraged cul« 
prit stamp and foam in the Dock, 
when the presiding judge did not con- 
sider the crime sufficiently weighty to 
pass upon him the sentence of trans- 
portation ! But let us not be mista- 
Ken. If the criminals alluded to by 
Mr Barrington, instead of being trans* 
ported, were hanged^ in our view of 
the case it would make very little dif- 
ference. Even such a visitation of 
vengeance must, for all purposes of 
the prevention of crime, rone of the 
great ends of legal punisnment,) be 
altogether unavailing. And why? 
Because, for one whom the Government 
can fairly hang, twenty will he mur* 
dered. 

Now, is that a state of things during 
which the peace of the country can be 
preserved, and person and property se- 
cured, by the ordinary operation of the 
law? Can any good result from any 
longer exhibiting the farce of Justice, 
with her sword and her scales, playing 
blind-man's buff with such hydra- 
headed delinquencies? To our minds, 
this appears as absurd as it would be, if 
an enemy in vaded our shores, to content 
ourselves with filing a bill in Chancery 
against him. Falstaff thought the Wi- 
dow Quickly ought to be abundantly sa- 
tisfied when Ihegave her a receipt for the 
money she lent him. The loyal inha- 
l^itantQ of Lime^ck an4 Tipperary 
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have scarcely any better security for 
their lives and properties, while a sys- 
tem of outrage, the most organized and 
the most dreadtiil that ever arrayed 
itself against the peace and well-being 
of the community, is only met by a 
resistance so feeble and so inefficient, 
as to provoke the laughter and the 
contempt of the insurgents. But we. 
cannot be too particular in fortifying 
our view of this awful state of things 
by all the unexceptionable evidence of 
which we can avail ourselves. The 
foUowing is an extract from the evi- 
denceof William Kemmis, Es^., Crown 
Solicitor for the Leinster Circuit :— 
** Having named the county of Tipper 
rary, can you give the Committee the 
expense of conducting any of the late 
criminal trials there? For instance, 
for the murder of Meara? Yes, I 
think I can in the case of Meara* 
The whole expense that went through 
my hands in ail those trials, with re« 
spect to the witnesses' expenses and 
lawyers' fees, amounted to two thoum, 
sand and fifty two pounds I 

" Can you state how much of it 
consisted of witnesses' expenses ? I 
paid five hundred pounds on that trial 
for witnesses ! 1 

'* Does any proportion of that sum 
belong to the securing the persons of 
witnesses who gave testimony subse^^ 
quent to the trial ? No ! ! !" 

So that exclusively of the heavy 
sum of two thousand and fifty- two 
pounds for the prosecution of one crime, 
an equally heavy expense, no doubt, 
was incurred for the protection of the 
witnesses 1 ! ! But not for their pro- 
tection; for no money could insure 
their safety if they remained at home ; 
it was incurred tor the purpose of pro- 
curing for them the melancholy pri<« 
vilege of transporting themselves and 
their families from the land of their 
birth for ever ! 1 1 Thus, transporta- 
tion is in one case made the punish^ 
ment of the most atrocious murder ; 
and, in another case, the reward of 
the most heroic self-devotion evinced 
in the discovery and the prosecution 
of it, in defiance of a system of the 
most terrific intimidation 1 ! 1 Truly, 
this is consulting well for the peace 
and well-being of the country, where 
the punishment of the malefactor is 
the reward of the informer? Only 
imagine the witness and the criminal 
meeting hereafter in a distant coun- 
try, and tbe fpUQ^og 4iftlogii« taking 
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place between them.—" What brought 
you here, Paddy ?"— •" I was trana- 
port^ for the murder of Mr Vaakes ; 
but what brought you here yourself ?" 
— •* I was transpcited for gifing evi« 
deuce against you f ! !" 

No, no ; this will never do. Better 
that guilt should go for ever unpunish- 
ed, than that its punishment should 
thus evidence the triumph of outrage 
and violence, and be the cause why 
virtue and loyalty must, for their pro* 
tection, be proscribed! Better succumb 
at once to the insurgents, than have 
recourse to measures which only prove 
our weakness and their strength, and 
in a tenfold degree encourage their 
wickedness and exasperate their ven- 
geance. The law, as at present admi« 
nistered in the disturbed counties, is 
a mockery of justice. The proceedings 
are too uncertain and too slow, and its 
sanctions are too insigniBcant, either 
to overtake guilt or to intimidate the 
guOty. The ordinary administration 
of the law takes for granted an ordi- 
nary state of civil society, when the 
murderer can find no protection or 
eountenance, and every man's hand 
will be raised against him. But the 
contrary of this is the case in the 
South of Ireland. Mr Barrington, 
whose evidence has been already quo- 
ted, observes, *' the people are disin- 
clined to prosecute — the great diffi* 
culty is to get witnesses. In England 
every man assists in the prosecution 
—in Ireland, generally, every man 
assists in an acquittal,<*I mean the 
people of the lower class." Now, this 
being so, surely the counties of Tip- 
perary, or Limerick, cannot be consi- 
dered places where the ends of law 
can be attained by observing its cus- 
tomary formalities. There the reign 
of terror has begun — there the admi- 
nistration of justice has been denoun- 
ced — and there, also, for so alone can 
the ends of justice be attained, the 
clemency of law should, for a season, 
be suspended. 

Do we wait until rebellion is openly 
declared, before we take any measures 
by which its calamities may be avert- 
ed? Will not the murdered witness, 
the threatened juror, the mid-day ra« 

Sine and violence, the midnight con- 
agration, arouse us from our supino- 
ness, and proclaim, " with most mi- 
raculous organ," the crueltyi as well 
as the folly and wickedr " " 
isg disorders of this k 
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height at which they may not be re« 
sisted ? What more do the disturben 
want, than that outrage should be 
perpetrated with impunity ? That for 
one man who can be found, for any 
bribe, to become a witness, ten taaj 
be found who, for half-a^crown, will 
commit a miuder? What more do 
they want than this? Is not their 
system complete; and the more so, 
because it is not avowed? Do we 
thmk, that because we dose our eyes 
to its nature, its origin, and its conse* 
quences, its atrocities will be less in« 
human or formidable? No. The 
longer we defer the only remedy, the 
more desperate will be the disease, 
and the more sanguinarv any measures 
which may be effectual fat its extir- 
pation. 

What, then, do we propose ? The 
measures whidi such a state of things 
indicates are, we think, sufficiently 
obvious. They must be such as win 
resemble the proceedings of the disturb* 
ers ofthepvhHc peace, in certainty, in 
vigour, and in celerity, or they can be 
of no avail* More we need not say 
at present. To a government disposed 
to do its duty, the course is plain. 
There is at present in Ireland a mi« 
litary force to the amount of seven 
or eight-and-twenty thousand men, 
(about four times the number quar^ 
tered in England,) and if these are 
not employed in preserving the peace 
of the country, they are a heavy and 
a useless burden upon it, and it were 
no matter how soon they were with- 
drawn. Were they properly employed, 
turbulence would soon be quelled, and 
tranquillity re-established. 

We are of opinion, that every act 
of le^al severity which falls short of 
the vigour necessary for attaining the 
proposed end, is an act of cruelty; 
and that mercy only begins, when such 
severity is resorted to as effectually 
checks the perpetration of crime, and 
renders severity no longer necessary. 
Of what use have been all the execu- 
tions in the county of Tipperary, whidi 
have been of late years done according 
to law ^ Of none whatever. Death by 
the hands of the public executioner, 
in that county, if it does not canonize 
the murderer, is considered sufficient 
to atone for a multitude of sins. At- 
tended by his friends and relatives, 
he advances to the scaffbld with the 
spirit of a martyr, and as if he had % 
positive pleasure in being hanged* 
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fiat let him be surprised in his mid* 
night orgies, and sufier a summary 
execution at the hands of the soldiery, 
and it is quite another thing. There 
his ruffian energies quail before the 
terrors of a vengeance which has orer- 
taken him in his misdeeds, and anti^ 
cipates the fulfilment of his wicked 
and malevolent intentions. He is con* 
science- stricken, and self- convicted of 
his iniquities, and acknowledges, in 
his punishment, the righteous judg« 
mcntofGon. However he may brave 
what he conceits to be the malice of 
men, his heart sinks under what he 
feels to be the weight of Almiortt 
malediction; — and his death pro- 
duces as great an efiect upon those 
who witness it, or to whom he may 
be known, as if he perished by fire 
sent down from heaven. 

Let Sir Richard Wilson, let Mr 
Vaakes, let Mr Lowe, let any of the 
efficient Irish magistrates, he ques* 
tioned concerning these Uiings, and 
we are content to for^o for ever all 
character for either candour or saga- 
city, if their opinions do not bear us 
out in the view we have taken of them. 
What we recommend is, we are per« 
suaded, as merciful as it woulcf be 
found efficacious. The laws of the 
land would again have their course. 
The avenues of justice would no longer 
be obstructed. Evil doers would no 
longer be suffered to be a terror to 
those who' are disposed to do weU. 
The wicked and the rebellious would 
no longer dictate terms to the virtu* 
ous and the loyal portion of Uie com* 
munity. The system of intimidation 
would be retaliated upon those who 
introduced it ; and Aaron's rod, beco- 
ming a serpent, would devour all the 
lesser serpents by whom the country 
was infested. The Government may 
rest assured, that, until a miracle of 
this kind is performed, there wiU be 
no enduring tranquillity in Ireland* 

Having expressed ouriselves so much 
at large r^ecting the general ques- 
tion of Irisn disturbances, and the 
manner in which they should be met^ 
we roust be brief upon the exnensea 
incurred by the present mode of con* 
ducting public prosecutions. And 
here we are clearly of opinion, Uiat 
the Attorney- General should be paid 
by a stated salary, and not by fees ; at 
least that there should be no fee ia those 
cases where he is called upon to di*« 



criminate between the alleged offences 
which assume a public character, and 
those which may be left to be dealt 
with as it seems good to the private 
individuals who may be affected by 
them. When things are in a natural 
and a healthful state, no offence should 
be prosecuted by the public, unless 
the public are dorectly affected bv it. 
It should be a rule in law, as well as 
in poetry, " Nee Deus intersit nisi dig- 
nus vindice nodus." And no Attorney- 
General, be he ever so immaculate, 
i^oidd be tempted to depart from that 
rule, by making his emoluments de- 
pend, in any degree, upon the num- 
ber of prosecutions which he saddles 
upon the public It would not, per* 
haps, be a bad regulation directly to 
reverse all this, and as long as the 
countiT continues disturbed to con* 
sider his emoluments as suspended. 
But be this as it may, it cannot be 
right that he should have a direct 
interest in puUic disturbance, as he 
positively has, according to the foU 
lowing extract from the evidence :— 

** William Kemmli, Esq. What pay- 
ments are there to the Attorney and So*> 
licitor General ? There is annually a sum 
paid to the Attorney and Solicitor Gene- 
ral, and Mr Green, through my hands. 

" Will you sute what sum? L.1000 
Irish currency to the Attorney-Genera^ 
L800 late currency to the Solicitor. Ge- 
neral, and L500 late currency to Mr 
Green. 

" What duties are performed by those 
officers for that amount of salary you 
have alluded to ? A constant attendance 
upon the Government, almost daily at- 
tendance, to answer any questions that 
may be necessary. 

*< What is the appointment of Mr 
Green ? He is a law adviser of the Crown, 
on all applications that are made to Go- 
vernment by the magistrates ; and if there 
is any legal question whatever that cannot 
be distinctly answered, he answers it; and 
then, if there is a difficulty, it is referred 
to the law officers in the nature of a 



«< Is there any fee with that case ? Yes; 
that is quite distinct 

*< 80 that, independently of the salaij 
you allude to, there is a fee paid on each 
case referred to the crown- lawyers ? Yea. 

<' Does that payment, to which you 
have adverted, include their remuneia^ 
tion for the advice they give you as 
crown-solicitor ? No, that has nothing to 
do with it. 
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«» Are they paid, independently of that, 
for the advice they gi?e you at crown- 
solicitor ? They are. 

" In what way is that remuneration 
paid to them^is there a special case 
sent to them ? I receive a letter from 
the Government directing me to do so, 
and I draw up a case upon the facts, and 
lay it before the law officers, as directed, 
and upon that they get a fee. 

<* Are the Committee to understand, 
that every direction given to the crown 
solicitor to prosecute, proceeds upon a 
case laid before the crown* lawyers, for 
which they receive a fee ? It is not upon 
a case of prosecution I allude to, it is 
mere civil cases. 

** Ck>nfining the question to prosecu- 
tions, will you have the goodness to state, 
whether the crown lawyers receive fees 
for instructions given to the crown soli- 
citor to prosecute ? They do,** 

Thus it maybe seen howcrownlaw* 
yers and crown solicitors may thrive 
upon public disturbance. We do not 
insinuate that their present profits are 
too large, although we are disposed to 
think they might be somewhat cur- 
tailed witnout great injustice. But 
we are decidedly of opinion that they 
should be relieved from their present 
suspicious character, and put upon a 
basis more consistent witn the pure 
and singleminded administration of 
justice. 

We conceive that the expenses of 
crown prosecutions might be consi- 
derably curtailed, by employing no 
more lawyers than are actually occu- 
pied in conducting them. At present, 
the practice is to employ four lawyers, 
two in full business, and two in mo- 
derate business, in order to ensure 
attendance; as, if none but the lead- 
ing lawyers were engaged, they might 
happen to be absent upon civil busi- 
ness in one court, when the criminal 
business came on in the other. In 
our opinion this is perfectly unneces- 
sary. The leading lawyers are gene- 
rally those to whom silk gowns are an 
object ; and the instances are rare in- 
deed, in which they would not gladly 
accept of them, upon condition of be- 
ing liable to be consulted, generally, 
respecting criminal prosecutions on 
the part of the Crown, but without 
receiving an actual fee, unless, when 
the trial comes on, they give an ac- 
tual attendance. They might hare, 
when so consulted, the appointment 
of the junior counsel^ and be held re« 



sponsible for the conduct of the cose ; 
but any services short of an actual at- 
tendance during the progress of it, 
would be, we conceive, amply com- 
pensated by the rank which they have 
already attained, and the prospects of 
promotion which open before them. 

We observe that, in speaking of 
'^ the House of Industry," the Com- 
mittee recommend *^ the propriety of 
adopting the principle advantageously 
acted upon in London and Edinburgh, 
as well as in the Hospital for Incura- 
bles, and the Lying-in Hospital of 
Dublin, and of obtaining the gratui- 
tous sendees of physicians and sur- 
geons, rather than by paying them 
annual salaries." Now, if such a 
principle may be applied to physicians, 
where actuu services are performed, 
and valuable attendance given, there 
can be no injustice in applying it to 
lawyers, when no seryices are perform- 
ed, and no attendance is given ;^^8- 
pedally as the physician receives no 
compensation in the way of rank, 
while the lawyer's services may be said 
to be in some sort purchased by the 
yery enviable distinction that has been 
conferred upon him. 

With respect to the expenses iocur- 
red for the protection of witnesses, the 
Committee rightly observe, that the 
provisions of the 55th of George III. 
appear to have been most improperly 
evaded. " This act empowers and 
authorizes the court to allow the pro- 
secutor his expenses, and if poor, a 
recompense for his loss of time. The 
provisions with respect to witnesses 
are similar, and grand juries are di- 
rected to make presentment of the 
amount so awarded. By a construc- 
tion, which appears to your Committee 
to be objectionable, this act has been 
limited to cases in which the Crown 
does not prosecute ; and in the latter 
case the expense for witnesses has been 
thrown on the public purse. Your 
Committee recommend tnat this prac- 
tice should no longer be pursued, but 
that, whether the Crown does or does 
not prosecute, the payments directed 
under the enactment of the 55th of 
George III. should be considered a 
local burden, to be raised by a jury 
assessment." 

It is monstrous to tax the quiet 
counties for the crimes of those that 
are disturbed. Let them bear their 
own burdens. " As they have sown, 
so let them reap." If they canno; 
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afford to i>ay for the effectual prosecu- 
tion of Uie offences committed amongst 
them, it is clear that crime must have 
arisen to a height at which it can no 
longer he subdued by the ordinary 
operation of the law> and a system ieis 
expensive, but mere effective, must be 
resorted to before it can be arrested. 

We do not mean to pursue the 
Committee through all the details of 
Uieir Report. Enough has been said 
to shew the general scope of their 
enquiries, and the general purport of 
theur recommendations. Thej have 
enquired into charitable institutions 
for education^ in much the same spirit 
in which Henry the Eighth ordered a 
visitation of the monasteries ; not in 
order to discover and to remedy what 
was wrong, but in order to find an 
excuse for suppressing them altoge- 
ther. And^ accordingly, what that 
vigorous monarch did, by his mea- 
sures against Popery in England, they 
are likely to do, by their measures 
against Protestantism in Ireland. It 
as yet remains to be seen, whether all 
this will be countenanced by Parlia- 
ment. But unless Providence should 
almost miraculously interpose, recent 
measures leave but little ground for 
hope, that that august body will con- 
sult best either for its own dignity or 
the well-being of the empire. 

Are the Protestant establishments to 
be abandoned? Are we prepared to 
cut the last cable by which the con- 
nexion between Great Britain and 
Ireland is secured ? This is the shape 
which the question ought to assume 
to our legislators, and which it will 
assume to all who view it in its true 
bearing. It is not, perhaps, less cri- 
tically important than the question of 
Emancipation itself. 

The Papists have now gained an 
equality of civil privileges. If, in ad- 
dition to their overwhelming num- 
bers, they are enabled, by their parlia- 
mentary influence, to came a positive 
decrease in the effective strength of 
the Protestant population, the conse- 
quences are too clearly visible, not to 
be seen even by the most short- sighted 
of the members who affect to clamour 
for civil rights, while thev are laying 
the axe to the root of the constitu- 
tion. 

*' Oh! but those establishments 
were so expensive!" They were not 
expensive. " How do you prove 
that?" Even by calculationa of vulgar 
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arithmetic ; calculations which should 
be suflBcient to satisfy the enlightened 
member for Ck>ckermouth, — ^we beg his 
pardon, for Aberdeen. He is one of 
that precious tribe of Economists who 
are so sparing of the public money, 
and only prodigal of iu morals and 
its blood ! " But how do you prove 
that these institutions are not a heavy 
national burden ?" Take, for instance, 
the Foundling Hospital. The child- 
ren must be reared somewhere, or they 
must perish. '' Granted." But their 
parents are either unable op unwilling 
to rear them, except by b^gary or 
pillage; so that we have only the 
choice of being plundered for their 
maintenance in one way, or being 
taxed for it in another. Now, " utrum 
horum mavis accipe" — make your 
election between them. You have the 
choice either of bringing those child- 
ren up, so that they may be a bless- 
ing, or of suffering them to be brought 
up, so that they must be a curse to the 
community. But you have not the 
choice of avoiding the charges of their 
education and maintenance, whether it 
be for good or for evil; for if you pay 
out of your pocket for it in the one 
case, you bleed through the nose for it 
in the other. Now, most sublime Eco- 
nomist, we think that, even upon con- 
siderations of vulgar arithmetic, you 
must acknowledge yourself to be over- 
thrown. But if we are disposed to 
narrow your operations in one quar- 
ter, Uiey mav, we think, be advantage- 
ously extended in another. Are the 
poor education charities the only ob- 
jects against which vour economic 
rage is to be directed.^ What think 
you of the fifty thousand pounds which 
has been voted for Crown prosecum 
tions ? Recollect that this sum is in- 
dependently of the expenses of a sti- 
pendiary magistracy, independently of 
the expenses of a stipendiary police, in- 
dependently of the expenses of Judgea 
and their circuit retinue, independent- 
ly of the expenses of the enormous mi- 
htary establishment, without which, 
we are told, the peace of the country 
could not be secured — this sum of fifty 
thousand pounds is independently of 
all those otner weighty expenses at pre- 
sent levied for the purpose of carrving 
the law into effect, in those cases where 
the Crown undertakes to prosecute; 
and is almost wholly absorbed by the 
fees of the Attomey*General, the Soli- 
dtor-Geoeral, the practising lawyerS| 
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the Crown solieiton, and the expenses considention ! Surely these are things 

incurred for the procuring and the which might hare attracted the a^ 

protectionofwitneflwa!!! Now> night tention of real Economists; if the 

not justice be more cheaply^ and not mind of Parliament had not been pre- 

less efficiently, administered ? Is it occupied by an insane project for the 

necessary, then, to scatter thousands multiplication of fblons, by means of 

amongst the law officers of the Crown^ which the wretched objects of pal>> 

and, by making their emoluments de^ lie charity may be cast, as a species of 

pend upon the number of prosecutions, offal, to satisfy the rayening appetites 

mdce it their interest diat the country of the harpies and the yampires of the 

should be disturbed? Here, we thinks law! 

both on grounds of poUcy and econo* But we have done. The tide of 

iny, amazing retrenchments might be veTolution has set in. Powers and 

eSected, principles are in rapid progress of de- 

The Attorney-General's emoluments yelopement, by which the character of 

are at present so great, that he would this empire must be changed ; whe* 

be a considerable loser by acoeptinff ther for the better, time will tell, 

any office lower than that of Lord The atmosphere, we are told, is puri- 

Chancellor ! The Solicitor-Gen«^ fied by the thunder-storm. Future 

would consider himself ill requited, generations may learn wisdom from 

if asked to resign for any thing short our folly, and be taught, that there 

of a chief seat upon the bench ! The are cases in which parsimony is pro« 

Crown solicitors, a spedea of state fusion ; and also cases in which a li« 

attorneys, would be very loath to ex« beral expenditure of the public money 

change their very lucratiye profession is productive of as many advantages 

for the office and emoluments of a as a judicious retrenchment 
puisne Judge, with all its dignity and 



The above had scarcely be^ written, when the following Resolutions of 
the Magistrates of the County of Tipperary appeared in the Irish papers: 

«^ Resolved, That in consequence of the disturbances which hsfe prevailed ia this 
county for the last three years^ several Meetings of MagisUates have been held within 
that period, for the purpose of considering the means best calculated to amst their 
progress. 

^* Resolved, That at these meetings it was resolved unanimously, that the means and 
powers afforded by the existing laws were insufficient, and that the sute of the country 
was sudi as to call for the renewal and application of the Insurrection Act. 

*' Resolved, That since the transmission of our last Memorial, dated 20th October 
1 827i on this subject, to the Lord-Lieutenant, notwithstandinp the rewardM offlgred hy 
his Excellency for the discovery and apprehension of offenders^ and the united effitrts 
of the Magistrates and local authorities to restore tranquillity,, ths system or 

OUTEAOE AMU DABIKO OPFOSITIOK TO THB IJIWS HAS IMCRSASED, AlTD CO»- 
TINUE8 TO INCREASE, TO AIT ALAEJflKO EXTENT ! I ! 

^* Resolved, That a great portion of the commonalty are in possession of nnlieensed 
aims, and that bodies of armed men have appeared lately on several occasions at 
NOONDAY, for the purpose of obstructing the execution of the laws, and thr e at ening 
the lives and properties of all who are opposed to their unlawful proceedings. 

^ Resolved, That such is the demoralization of the lower classes, such their confede- 
racy, and such the prevailing system of terror^ that all endeavours to procure infor^ 
motion to convict and bring qfenders to justice are vain and futile. 

** Resolved, That it is our firm persuasion, that the existing evils call for strong and 
vigorous measwes, and that the Insurrection Act, or some sudi measure, is best c&Icw« 
lated to restore peace aad traaqoiUity. 

•^ Resolved, That in conaequence of hidden arms in this ooaatry, and the difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of obtaining iaionnation by means of which they could be disco- 
vered, U would be advisable to amend the Arms Act^ making the possession of unti^ 
censed arms a transportable fslony^giving all proper facility to the right of search^ 
and limitiNg within proper restrictions the privilege of keeping arms at alL 

*< Resolved, That it would be expedient at the present juncture to establish military 
P<'*t'^^UKbout the country, to augment the poUce sUtlons, as a measure calculated 
to prevent die further cxtcasion of the existing system of outragei though at the i 
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time we are firmly peniuuled and conviaced, that no means short of the one tee have 
recommended will prove efficacious in the present calamitous state oftfte country. 

<^ Resolved, That a respectful memorial) founded oa these resolutions, be forthwith 
transmitted to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant** 

Sttcb are the resolutions of the magistrates— not of Orange magistrates — ^not 
of those who have signalized themselves by their patronage of Brunswick 
Clubs,— but of men who were and are thorough Liberals, out-and-out Emanci* 
patora— of political Don Quixotes^ in faot, who are now made to feel some« 
thing worse than the hack-stories of the galley-slayes, whose cause they so chi« 
yalrously championed^ and who are supplicating for protectMm against their 
vengeance with as much impassioned earnestness as they ever contended for 
their emancipation ! But what is to be done ? Stroog as are the measures 
which the Tipperary magistrates require, we fear that they will not at present 
be sufficient to restore the peace of the country. Our reason for so thinking 
is this : The most alarming feature of the present disturlMtnces is, that they 
are fearlessly perpetrated in open day^ the insurgents not being at the troubfo 
to disguise or conceal themsdves> firom a conviction that no one dare bear wit« 
ness against them. How is a system of this kind to be met by the Insurreo* 
tion Act, unless by a species of omnipresence on the part of the police, who 
are too lew, and too tmnly scattered, to be in the present state of things an 
available protection to the country } No-— the evil has been suffered too l<nig 
to be now checked by any thing short of a fiir more formidable remedy. The 
insurgents have been permitted to feel their strength — they have been permit* 
ted to exult in a fancied triumph over the law— >and they must be t«ignt their 
mistake, if indeed mistake it be> before their guilty career can be dfectuaUy 
arrested* 
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To Chrietopher North, Esquire. 



Deae and Revsebd Sib, 
As, with your usual concern for the 
interests of mankind, you have sufier- 
ed the world to be illuminated through 
the medium of your " Attic pages," 
with the philosophical lucubrations of 
the illustrious author of '' Four Dia- 
logues on Proximate Causation," and 
an entirely new theory of the uni« 
verse, you will perhaps permit me 
also, an humble disciple of that re« 
spectable sage, — an inferior satellite 
of BO bright a luminary,— 'to shine for 
a short time, though with a feeble and 
a borrowed light, in mdeavouring to 
promote enquiry after truth, and to 
divest matter of the imaginary pro- 
perties with which it has been cloth- 
ed " by the fancies or superstitions of 
men." 

But, in limine, I must congratulate 
yourself and your country, that the 
propensities of the founder of the new 
ScImoI of Philosophy are decidedly 
peripatetic. Happy Christopher North! 
and happy ScotJand ! since the British 
Aristotle meditates to comprise you in 
his general tour throughout the kinff« 
dom. Let Uie modem Athens exult 
in aiiticipati<Hi of the presence of one 



who will teach her schools of philoso- 
phy to vie with those of her ancient 
proto^rpe, and let the Grenius of the 
Highlands prepare to welcome him 
vrith congenial mists. The worthy 
Knight-errant's apprehensions of in« 
hospitable treatment in the land of 
Cakes andof Glcnlivet, are surelv un« 
founded. Already do I fancy that I 
behold him enjoying the glorious fes* 
tivities of Ambrose's ; and, under Uie 
combined influence of a sublime ima* 
gination, and sublime whisky toddy, 
bearing a conspicuous part in one of 
the most intellectual Noctes ever oe« 
lebrated in the Snuggery, or the Blue 
Room, and consequently in the world. 
Bsrbtfous indeed would that coun« 
try be, which should fail to bestow a 
gracious reception on so illustrious a 
stranger, the avowed olrject of his visit 
bdng to enable himself to celebrate 
the national virtues, and usefblly ad« 
monish its possible vices. But I dis- 
miss the historian and the moralist U> 
the gratitude of the Scottish people ; 
at present, I have only to do with the 
philosopher. 

The principal error of Bacon, and 
Newton, and, permit me, sir, with 
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great deference to add— of yourself, 
consists in the rejection of all theore- 
tical abstractions, and in deducing 
general principles from actual obser* 
yation and experiment, — thus reason- 
ing from effects up to causes, — which 
is manifestly inverting the order of 
things. Philosophical investigation 
ought clearly to proceed pari passu 
with its objects; and nature herself 
will teach us that, inasmuch as causes 
existed beforeeffects, the former should 
be satisfactorily elucidated before we 
proceed to the examination of the lat« 
ter. This grand truth appears to have 
been entirely overlooked by the gene- 
rality of modern philosophers, which 
is quite surprising, since it is a truth 
no less obvious than important. Mi- 
nute research and petty detail are the 
indications of a little mind ; and it is 
scarcely possible that a truly sublime 
and comprehensive theory should be 
built upon a tedious examination of 
isolated facts. Sir Richard Phillips, 
in rejecting the rigid rules and violent 
restraints to which some of his prede- 
cessors would have subjected the fa- 
culties of the mind, has, no doubt, 
been influenced by the splendid ex- 
ample of Aristotle ; though far more 
merit is due to the English than to 
the Grecian Philosopher, since the for- 
mer has had to encounter absurd pre- 
judices which had no existence in the 
days of the Stagyrite. Sir Richard 
observes, that " when we under- 
stand the true proximate causes, we 
can in all cases, as we do in a few, 
reason a priori from the causes to the 
effects, and thereby wonderfully en- 
large the bounds of knowledge." Ha- 
ying thus indicated his hostility to 
the Inductive method as recommend- 
ed by the author of the Novum Or- 
ganon, he proceeds at once utterly to 
emolish the inane doctrine of uni- 
versal gravitation. That man must 
possess no ordinary share of intrepi- 
dity, who thus ventures to attack error 
in its strongholds, and to tear up by 
the roots those fandes and supersti- 
tions which have now vegetated, for 
some generations, in the human mind, 
intercepting the Ikht of Heaven with 
their fantastic and monstrous branch- 
es, and chilling the ftdrest regions of 
science with their baneful shade. 

'* lUl robur et tn triplex ;" 

such a man must be endowed with 
much fortitude; and triple brais. 9ut 
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Sir Richard, in ascribing the theory of 
Newton to the flight of a philosophi- 
cal imagination, is doing himself ma- 
nifest injustice, and magnifying the 
merits of his rival at his own expense. 
Perhaps the most striking characteris* 
tic of Newton's intellect was the sin- 

Sdar control which he exercised over 
e imaginative faculty. He proceeds 
step by step to his object with the 
most painful deliberation, never ven- 
turing on the assertion of a single 
principle, until he has subjected it to 
a tedious process of mathematical rea- 
soning. This was clearly a great fault 
where there was such ample scope for 
speculation, and must remind every 
oneof the not-sufficientl;^-ad venturous 
mariner, who coasted with timid cau- 
tion along the shore, instead of boldly 
putting out to sea. It cannot but oc- 
cur to a reflecting mind, that there 
must be something radicdly defective 
in a system, where so much demon- 
stration is considered necessary. Sir 
Richard carefully shuns tliis roost 
vexatious method of enquiry, the use 
of which he justly considers to be the 
means of embarrassing all search after 
truth ; and, by dealing on\j in general 
abstractions, establishes his theory at 
once beyond the possibility of dispute ; 
for it is quite clear, that mere asser- 
tions which do not depend upon rea- 
soning, are the less obnoxious to con- 
futation. In one instance, and one 
only, does Sir Richard condescend to 
have recourse to the ordinary means 
of scientific investigation, partially es- 
caping, however, the imputation of 
subservience to pre-existing and fa- 
shionable theories, by adopting, in the 
single instance alluded to, a species 
of arithmetical and mathematical de- 
monstration peculiarly his own . First, 
we are told, that of course the whole 
is an affair of momentum. Of course 
it is. So self-evident a proposition 
needs no poroof. An ingenious, but 
too speculative correspondent of Maga, 
whose developement of a new lunar 
system in the la^t Number appears in 
curious juxta- position with Sir Rich- 
ard's letter, and indeed bears a stri- 
king resemblance in phraseolo^ and 
matter to the abstruse lucubrations of 
the learned Knight, styles his theorr 
'' A matter of moonshine." Thus diN 
ferent philosophers rejoice in different 
appellations for their respective doc* 
trines. Rut to return from the matter 
of inoon9bine to tb9 i^ffiur of momfHi 
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turn, " the momentum of the centre," 
it appears, ^' is a uniform 98,000 feet ; 
and that of the surface of the whole 
earth some multiple of the single ve- 
locity of the equatorial circle. Now 
this rotation/' continues Sir Richard, 
" is that of the area of the equatorial 
circle at its periphery to that of all the 
circles which compose the surface of a 
sphere, or as one to four." A simple 
mathematician might he somewhat 
puzzled to Icnow what was meant hy 
the rotation of the area of the equato- 
rial circle at its periphery, hut would, 
no douht, ultimately come to the con- 
clusion that it was either the rotation 
of the area, or of the circumference ; 
in which he would be egregious! y mis- 
taken, since it is possible to shew by 
the mathematical process, called the 
reductio adabsurdum, that neither the 
one nor the other could possibly be 
intended. 

For, first, let us suppose the rota- 
tion of the area to be meant, then the 
proposition will be as follows : — The 
momentum, or Telocity of the surface 
of the whole earth, is some multiple 
of the single velocity of the equatorial 
circle ; and since the area of the equa- 
torial circle is to the surface of the 
whole earth in the proportion of 1 
to 4,* therefore the momentum or 
velocity of the equatorial circle is to 
that of the surface of the whole earth 
in the same proportion of 1 to i. 
In this demonstration one step is omit- 
ted, and it should stand thus: The 
momentum of the equatorial circle: 
that of the surface of the sphere : : the 
area of the equatorial circle : the sur- 
face of the sphere : : 1 : i. Thus, as to 
the equatorial circle, its area or con- 
tent 18 made a measure of the mo- 
mentum or velocity; but as to the 
sphere, the content is not made a mea- 
sure of the momentum or velocity : 
which is absurd. 

Next, let us suppose, that the rota- 
tion of the circumference of the equa- 
torial circle is intended. Reasoning 
backwards from the proposition, as 
stated by Sir Richard, we have. The 
momentum of the circumference of the 
eouatorial circle : that of the surface 
or the sphere : : 1 : 4 : : the area of 
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the equatorial circle : the surface of 
the sphere. Here again the content 
is made a measure of the momentum 
of the circumference of the equatorial 
circle, but not of the momentum of 
the surface of the sphere — ^which is 
absurd. Therefore, let the baffled 
mathematician '^ go weep," not un- 
reasonably expecting any assistance 
from Sir Richard Phillips, or any of 
his disciples, in solving the diiOficulty. 
Does he imagine that the sublime se- 
crets of the new philosophy are to be 
disclosed to any but the initiated? 
He is referred for his probation to the 
** Theorems on Celestial Mechanics," 
and the " Four Dialogues on Proxi- 
mate Causation." 

Sir Richard, though apprehensive 
of not being able to do himself justice 
in so brief a summary, still ventures 
to call the attention of the thinking 
part (which of course comprises the 
whole) of the readers of Maga to a 
few other of his deductions. Could 
he have found time and space for the 
purpose, he would no doubt have ex- 
tended his theory, his definitions, and 
his corollaries, by a simple and natu- 
ral transition, from the material to 
the immaterial — ^from the physical to 
the moral world. Thus, as *' motion 
is the life of matter," it is not to be 
distinguished from mind, taken in its 
most comprehensive sense; or, in other 
words, motion is mind, and mind is 
motion. It follows, that all modifi- 
cations of mind are nothing else in the 
world but modifications of motion. 
Mystification is one degree of the ex- 
pansion of immaterial gas; delusion 
another degree of expansion — and so 
on ; all of them facts which it is ex- 
ceedingly easy to verify. Hence it 
appears, that we should exercise great 
caution in imbibing potations of either 
material fluidity, or immaterial phi- 
losophy; since, as they both consist 
merely of degrees of expansion of the 
respective gases, intemperance either 
in the one or the other might produce 
an explosion. 

The absence of the '^curious corol- 
laries" is the less to be lamented, as, 
being in possession of the theorems 
from whicn they are deduced, we can 



* This proportion is correct, the surface of a uphere being equal to four times the 
area of one of its great circles; and the equatorial circle of Sir Richard Pliiilips be- 
ing a great circle at right angles to the earth's axis. 
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easily draw iome luffidently curioof 
ones for onnelv^ ; aa take the Mow* 
ing examples: 

We are told, that there ean be !!• 
principle, power, or energy, called 
mutual attraction, because bodki mo- 
Ting towards each otherdemand agents 
or forces on their remoie sides irith 
referonce to each other. But the fall 
of a body towards the centre of the 
earth, is ascribed to the influence of 
the earth's motions ; (which must, ii^ 
deed, be the case ; since, if the body 
were merely acted upon by the same 
forces as act upon the earth, it would 
constantly maintain the same relative 
position, and, with respect to the earth, 
would neither fall, nor rise, nor move 
laterallv ;) hence it appears, that the 
earth, bemg on one side of a body 
falling towards it, is also at the same 
time on the oiqwsite side of the same 
body. This position might be illus« 
trated by the extraordinary but welU 
authenticated fact related of an Irish 
soldier, who succeeded in capturing 
half«a*dozen of the eaemj by sur« 
rounding them. 

Again,— all our experience appliea 
to bodies in some preyious motion; 
and it is the overcoming of this lovoe 
which alone creates the notion of 
inertia. Therefore, inertia is only ano« 
ther word for energy,* since a oertaln 
d^ree of energy is necessarily implied 
in Uie notion of resistance to a force. 
Hence it follows, that the more inert a 
bod^ appears^ the more active it is in 
reahty — which is a wonderful consola* 
tion to fat and indolent people like 
myself, and enables us to regard, with 
less of envy and more of complacency, 
the extraordinary locomotive powers 
of some itinerant philosophers. 

Were you, Sir, more griered or sur-i 
prised at the announcement contained 
in die latter part of Sir Richard's 
Epistle, of the melancholy fact, that 
his philosophical speculations have 
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been any thing but profitable to him- 
self? I have no doubt that sorrow, 
not unmixed with pity, for the in^ 
tuation of your species, was the pre- 
dcmiinant feeling of your bosom on 
the occasion,— -as you must long since 
have ceased to wonder at the vulgar 
prejudices and blind partialities of &e 
miUtitude. It is true, that the dun* 
geons of the Inquisition no longer 
yawn for the adventurous philosopher 
who, diverging from the beaten trade, 
explores new and hitherto unheard-of 
paths in the regions of science and of 
truth; but surely it is a species of 
moral persecution to decline purcha- 
sing the books of a man who has spent 
nciany years of labour and anxiety in 
composing them, solely for the edifi* 
cation of the public Can it be pos- 
sible that the advocates of theoretical 
Solitics, and theoretical religion, should 
ecline to countenance one who may 
be considered the Huskisson of Philo- 
sophy? Such, we are told, is the case, 
however improbable it may appear; 
and it affbrds an additional ngn of 
that inconsistency which appears to be 
the prevailing characteristic of die age. 
To Sir Richard PhiUips I would offer 
this consolation— Remember GalileOj 
and trust to posterity ! 

Pray, Sir, now is your gout ? You 
ought to publish a periodical bulletin 
of the state of your health. I sin- 
cerely hope, that the natural andpa- 
thy to flannel, which prevails during 
the summer solsdce, bas not hindered 
you from making a copious use of that 
ardde if it were advisable. Trusdng, 
above all things, that no ungracious 
attack will interfere to prevent your 
exercising the rites of hospitality to- 
wards the iUustrious founder of the 
Modem Peripatedc School, when he 
shall become the guest of die ScottiiJi 
nadon, I remain your and his a£Rbc« 
donate admirer, 

Philtppicus. 



* It might be asserted, that the same obscnration will hold good of the vU ineriU^ 
which, however, is not the case. The vis iturtUpy being considered a properly inhercni 
in all matter, is a mtrciy passive resistance to motion; whereas, the vis of Sir Richsrd 
Phillips is active ; therefore energy, as used in the text, means active potter. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY* 

No. II. 

TO THE HSAD8 OF THE UNITERSITT OF OXFOBS* 



Gbntlsmsk, 

Hating shewn^ in m j last, that Mr 
Ricardo and hit followera are com« 
pletely in error touching the effects of 
wages on profits^ I will now shew that 
thev are equally in error respecting 
both the maintenance and the bene* 
ficial operation of a high rate of pro* 
fit. 

Adam Smith and other eminent men 
hold, that the rate of profit must be 
governed by the supply of capital; 
and Mr Ricardo admits, that a low 
rate of inta'est is a symptom of a great 
accumulation of capital as well as of a 
low rate of profit The admission 
amounts to an avowal that an abun* 
dant supply of capital can produce low 
profits, and, of course, that profits are 
controlled by the supply of capitaL 
In 1a*uth, nothing could well be better 
established by reason and experience 
than this-^ scardty of money will 
produce a high rate oif interest, and an 
excess a low one ; if producers have a 
short supply of capital, they produce 
a short supply of goods, and in conae« 
quenoe obtain hi^h profits; if they 
have an excess, they produce an ex« 
cess of goods, and this gives them low 
profits. 

Capital employed in business would, 
with a high rate of profit, be doubled 
every two or three years ; of course, 
with such a rate, the whole tradinfl^ 
capital of the world would be doubled 
every two or three years, and the in* 
crease would proceed in geometrical 
proportion. As population could not 
keep pace with sucn a rapid increase 
of production, the latter would soon 
outrun consumption, and cause a ruin* 
ous glut of ever^ thing. 

The Economists of the Ricardo 
school, however, deny that abundance 
of capital can produce a low rate of 
profit, and insist that such a rate can 
only flow from the cultivation of in* 
ferior land and taxation. They sup- 
port themselves here by their con* 
stant resource — the invention of out- 
rageous fictions. They maintain that 
there cannot be an excess of produc* 
tion, and that competition cannot pos* 
sibly reduce profits. Never did false* 



hood conceive any thing more fiercely 
at variance with the whole of expe* 
rienoe. 

With r^rd to over-production, 
they admit that there may be an ex- 
cess of any particular commodity ; but 
they assert that the cause is not ex- 
cessive production of this, but defi- 
cient production of other commodities. 
The market is broken down with a 
glut of corn. Granted ; but the cause 
is, not too mudi com, but a defiden* 
cy of woollens, cottons, or sugar. 
The cotton trade is involved in bank- 
ruptcy, and sufiering by an excess of 
cottons. True ; but this is produced 
by an inadequate supply of some other 
commodities, and not by a super- 
abundance of cottons. Childhood 
would not disgrace itself by uttering 
any thing so absurd. If we concede 
to the Economists what thev contend 
for, there is still an excess of the com- 
modity—there is still over-produc- 
tion, and we only reverse tne true 
meaning of words, and blame one 
cause instead of another. 

But they aver Uiat there cannot pos* 
sibly be an excess of all commodities. 
Whatis the reply of history ? Itis, that 
such an excess has been amatter of con- 
tinual occurrence. The state of this 
country and the world, at the present 
moment, decisively refutes them. I 
lament that it is necessary to sup- 
port notorious fact with reasoning. 

Suppose that every capitalist can, 
on tne average, turn his capital over 
four times in the year, and gain a net 
profit on his sales of ten per cent. In 
this case, if a man b^in business with 
L. 10,000, his sales in the first year 
will amount to L. 40,000, and his sa- 
vings to L. 4000. In the second year, 
hlB sales will amount to L. 56,000, and 
his savings to L.5600. He will nearly 
double ms capital in two years. I 
will assume that every capitalist will 
double his capital in ever^ three years, 
and. employ nis savings m the exten- 
sion of nis trade. Of course, capital 
and production, in every business, 
will be enlarged in the same d^;ree. 
In three years' time, therefore, the 
production of com, cattk; and other 
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produce of the soil^ will be doubled ; 
and in six years it will be four times^ 
in twelve years it will be sixteen times, 
and in twenty-one years it will be 
one hundred and twenty-eight times 
greater than it now is. I^oduction 
will increase at the same rate in every 
business; and, consequently, in twen- 
ty-one years, one hundred and twenty- 
eight times more com, cattle, wool- 
lens, cottons, iron, sugar, and other 
commodities, will be produced than 
now are. In thirty years, production 
will be above a thousand times greater 
than it is at present. 

Every man employs his savings in 
the extension of his business as far as 
he CJtn do so profitably. If, however, 
in tBis case, a capitalist should only 
so employ a part, what could he do 
with the other part? He could not 
put it into, without enlarging, ano- 
ther business ; he could not throw it 
into the market as money, without 
employing it to increase production. 
If capital should be increased, it would 
increase production in the aggregate, 
as I have stated. According to the 
Economists, such an enlargement of 
piroduction, even if it were a thousand 
times greater, could not cause a ge- 
neral excess of commodities, or reduce 
the rate of profit. Speak of the ra- 
vings of madmen ! tney ought to be 
reverenced as the essence of science. 

The Economists assert, that con- 
sumption is governed by production, 
and that if the commodities should be 
produced, they would of necessity be 
consumed. I need not shew, that if 
consumption should not constantly 
keep pace with production, there would 
be a general glut ; and the question 
theretore is, could it possibly do so ? 
To give it ihe ability m the aggr^te, 
it would be essential for the consump- 
tion of every individual on the aversge 
to rise regularly with production. The 
Economists say, the capitalist would 
not be induced by additional savings 
to increase his; but assuming that 
they are mistaken, and that both the 
capitalists and the labourers would 
raise their consumption as I have sta- 
ted, each, at the end of thirty years, 
would consume above a thousand times 
more commodities than he now does if 
population should remain stationary. 
Supposing that under such favourable 
circumstancespopulation would double 
itself in the thirty years, the consump. 
tion of each wouia be above five hun« 
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dred times greater than it is at pre- 
sent. The capitalist who lives at the 
rate of L.SOOO per annum, would then 
live at the rate of L.1,000,000. The 
labourer's family which expends L.60 
per annum, would then expend more 
than L.1500. Of course, wages would 
have to be raised in an equal degree ; 
therefore the mechanic who has L.2 
per week, would then have more than 
L. 1000 ; and the labourer who has lOs. 
would have above L.260, per annum. 

The egregious error of the Econo- 
mists cannot need further exposure. 

The means of consumption must 
flow from, but they must govern, pro« 
duction. The consumption of manu« 
factured goods must govern the pro- 
duction of them, and such production 
must govern that of raw produce. On 
the average, only the quantity of 
woollens and cottons can be made 
which is worn, and no more of the 
raw produce worked up in them, and 
in the machinery used in fabricatiog 
them, can be produced, than is requi- 
red for this quantity. Wages, and that 
part of profits which is devoted to the 
expense of living, form the means of 
consuming maniSactured goods, and of 
course they govern generalproduction. 
If, therefore, the latter rise, they must 
rise equally, to prevent excess. To 
illustrate this, let us suppose a country 
town, wholly cut off^ from all inter- 
course with the rest of the world, and 
in which all trades are carried on, but 
each by a single master. If, without 
any rise of wages or increase of popu- 
lation worthy of notice, every roaster 
double his production, what will fol- 
low ? The baker will have double the 
quantity of bread, but the labourers 
and other masters will only buy the 
same quantity as before ; therefore half 
of it will be unsaleable. The cotton 
manufacturer will have double the 
quantity of cottons, but half will be 
unsaleable, because the labourers and 
other masters will not enlarge their 
purchases. The case will be the same 
with every master. If the baker take 
his excess of bread to the farmer to 
exchange it for wheat, the fanner will 
not have it, because it will be as useless 
to him as his excess of corn ; the cot- 
ton grower will not give his excess of 
cotton for the manufacturer's excess of 
cottons; he might as well throw it in- 
to the sea. It is absurd to confound 
bullion with money ; but however, as- 
suming that the town has its gM 
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mine, if all the masters take their cx« commodities are produced to be ex- 



cess of goods to it for the purchase of 
boUioD, the owner will not buy the 
goods ; he will not give his excess of 
bullion for useless commodities. Every 
master, including the owner of the 
mine, will want to sell his excess of 
produce for money, and no one will 
Duy it; no one will give money for 
what he does not need, and cannot 
make use of. The glut of manufac- 
tured goods causes a glut of raw pro« 
duce ; the baker and cotton-manufac- 
turer cannot get rid of their bread and 
cottons, therefore they cannot buy 
flour, wheat, cotton, and dyes ; commo- 
dities, wrought and unwrought, must, 
of course, sink to the point called for 
by consumption. 

It is manifi>8t that nothing but a 
doubling on the average of everj in- 
dividual's eating, drinking, weanng of 
clothes, &c. could carry oflP the in- 
crease of production ; and it is equally 
manifest that no such effect would 
flow from this increase. Let this town 
represent the world, and each master, 
each trade. Mr M'Culloch says, 
'' Such commodities as are carried to 
market, are produced only in the view 
of obtaining others in exchange for 
them ; and the fact of their being in 
txccMs affords of itself a concituive 
proof that there is a corresponding do* 
fieiency in the supply of those they were 
intended to buy or to be exchanged for. 
An universal glut of all sorts of com- 
modities is thereforeimpossible. Every 
excess in one class must be balanced 
by an equal deficiency in some other." 
Now, in reply, what are commodities 
carried to market to be exchanged for, 
excepting the small part of profits ex- 
pended in living ? For the monev or 
capital which has been expended in 
their production. If it be obtained, and 
be exchanged for other commodities, 
what are they ? Such only as are re- 
quisite for replacing those given for 
it. The cotton-manufacturer buys, 
with the money which he obtains for 
his cottons, raw cotton, labour, &c. in 
order that he may manufacture a new 
stock. It is therefore ridiculous to 
argue, that if we have an excess of cot- 
tons, it proves that there is a deficiency 
of cotton, labour, and duty. Mr M'Cul- 
loch is so far in error, that an excess 
of a commodity actually causes, not a 
scarcity, but an excess, of those which 
the producer wishes to exchange it for. 
His doctrine amounts to this, that 
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changed only for the means of subsist- 
ence — that the capitalists expend their 
capital, as the labourers do their wages, 
in their own maintenance. 

Capital, with a high rate of profit, 
increases infinitely more rapidly than 
population ; it enters very largely in- 
to production, and it continually ope- 
rates in various ways to make the same 
portion of labour produce a greater 
quantity of commodities. In conse- 
quence, it increases the production of 
manufactured goods much more on 
the one hand, than the consumption 
of them on the other; and its general 
tendency is, to cause glut in all. 

Production mav remain the same, 
and still, if a reauction of wages, an 
increase of machinery, or any other 
cause, diminish consumption, this will 
create a general glut. If production 
rise above the aggregate sum ex- 
pended bv the labourers and capital- 
ists, in their maintenance, it will be 
excessive ; it must rise and fall with 
this sum. The population of the 
world, like the labourer, can only con- 
sume goods in proportion to its in- 
come, no matter what abundance of 
them may be in the market. 

Thus a high rate of profit must in« 
evitabl]^ create an excess of capital, 
and this must create an excess of 
goods ; such competition must follow 
as will bring down the rate; and pro- 
bably for a time wholly destroy profits. 

But, says Mr M'CuUoch, *' com- 
petition prcyents any one individual, 
or set of individuals, from monopoli- 
zing a particular branch of industry, 
and reduces the rate of profit in dif« 
ferent businesses nearly to the same 
level; but this is its whole effect. 
Most certainly competition has no ten* 
dency to lessen the productiveness of 
industry, or to raise the average rate 
of wages, or the rate of taxation ; and 
•/ it can do none of these things, it is 
quite impossible it can lower profits." 

The ignorance displayed in this quo- 
tation is actually matchless. If com- 
petition can reduce profits in some 
trades, why cannot it reduce them in 
all ? If it cannot raise wages or taxes, 
cannot it reduce prices ? It might be 
inferred from thelanffuage of the Eco- 
nomists, that capital is a thing not 
produced in traae, but rained from 
the clouds, and which can be invested 
by those who pick it up in any busi- 
ness at pleasure. A high rate of pro- 
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fit causes an excess of capital, and 
great consequent competition in every 
business at the same time. Every 
man has more goods than he can di8« 
pose of> therefore farmer undersella 
farmer, manufacturer undersells ma- 
nufacturer, and a general fall of prices 
takes place. This fall is one of pro« 
fits; it is practically a rise of both 
wa^ and taxes. If wages be low- 
ered, it makes the ^lut greater, and 
prices fall again ; this is equal to ano- 
ther rise of taxes. It is, in truth, idle 
to waste argument on the point, 
when profits are annihilated in this 
country by a general excess of com- 
modities, and when every shopkeep- 
er's apprentice knows that competition 
is destructive to them. The Econo- 
mists own, that if profits be very low in 
some trades, they can be rendered by 
com^tition equally low in others; 
and if it be impossible for it to lower 
them, it must of necessity be equally 
■0 for it to lower prices. If the latter 
can be reduced by an excess of goods, 
the rate of profit can be reduced by an 
excess of capital. 

This is confirmed by the notorious 
fact admitted by the Economists, that 
the rate of profit is much higher in 
Toung than m old countries. A dozen 
nouses in an old state possess, perhaps, 
as much capital as the whole popula- 
tion of a young one ; and, in audition, 
the former has the advantages denied 
to the latter, of banks, and quick and 
large returns. Capital, during the in- 
fancy of a nation, from the smallness 
of its amount, and the limited extent 
and slow returns of trade, accumu- 
lates slowly; but when it reaches a 
certain magnitude it increases rapidly, 
and this brings down the rate of inte- 
rest. This rate, in such a nation, is 
onljr high when there is a scarcity of 
capital ; it regularly falls as the latter 
becomes more plentiful. Mr Ricardo 
states, that the rate of interest '^ is 
r^;ulated chiefly by the profits that 
may be made by the use of capital ;" 
ana it is proved by the history of this 
country, that the rate is high or low, 
as capital is scarce or abundant. 

To perceive the prodigious effect of 
a high rate of profit in accumulating 
capital, suppose that a country has 
one hundTedmillionsof capital, which, 
on the average, it turns over four times 
a-ycar. A net rate of 25 per cent on 
the returns would double the capital 
annually; in the space of five years. 



the capital of this country would rise 
to three thousand two hundred mil- 
lions. A net rate of one per cent 
would add four millions to it in the 
year. Turning to the individual, sup- 
pose that he has a capital of L. 10,000, 
and that his annual sales amount to 
L.40,000. If he add one per cent to 
a paying rate of profit on his sales, it 
wul put a dear additional gain of 
L.400 into his pocket. If a rate of 
ten per cent wul pay his expenses, 
and allow him to save L.800 per an- 
num, one of fourteen will enable him 
to save L.2400 ; and one of twenty 
will do considerably more than double 
his capital in two years. Proceeding 
to any trade, suppose that the cotton 
one has a capital of L.10,000,000, and 
that, as in toe case of this individual, 
a rate of twenty per cent will double 
it in every two years. In the space of 
ten years this capital would be in- 
creased to L.3S0,000,000. 

The rate of profit must operate on 
savings very difibrently according to 
circumstances. It must increase them 
in proportion to the quickness of the 
returns of trade. Suppose that a man 
has a capital of L. 10,000, and that he 
obtains a net profit on his sales of five 
per cent If his yearly sales only 
amount to L.SO,000, his net profit 
will be L.1500 ; but if they amount 
to L.40,000, it will be L.8000. The 
greater quickness of his returns wiU 
enable him to make one*third more 
profit with the same capital. Trading 
capital in this country can do double 
or treble the business with banks, 
which it could do without them ; and 
in consequence, the savings on the 
same capital, and with the same rate 
of profit, are two or three times greater 
than they would be if there were no 
banks. In a nation which has none, 
and in which the returns of trade are 
very slow, capital will accumulate far 
more slowly with the same rate of 
profit, than in one like England. In 
such a nation, the rate on sale must 
always be much higher than in this, 
to yield Uie same yearly rate of inte- 
rest on, and the requisite increase of, 
capital. 

It is from all this utterly impossible 
for any country to have generally a 
high rate of profit, because such a rate 
must cause capital to increase much 
more rapidly than profitable employ- 
ment for capital, and thereby soon 
destroy itselr. The natural rate of 
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profit appears to be that which will 
barely allow capital to increase in the 
same degree with beneficial sources of 
investment ; anditmustbe^inawealthy 
country^ a low one.* 

And it is from all this demonstrable^ 
that the rate of profit cannot possibly 
be, in the natore of things, governed by 
wages, in the manner insisted on by 
the Economists. Whether wages be 
high or low, this rate cannot be per- 
manently above the point requisite for 
producing such an increase of capital 
as can be profitably employed. The 
cotton trade has at present the lowest 
rate of profit with the lowest wages, 
and if it could obtain labour for no- 
thing, its prices would fall, and still 
oonfine it to the lowest rate. The an- 
nihilation of wages, were it practica- 
ble, in every business, would not raise 
the general rate of profit 

And it is from all this manifest, that 
to keep Uie rate of profit at the highest 
point, it is necessary to multiply the 
means of employing new capital in the 
most rapid manner; and that to do 
Uiis, the consumption of manufactu- 
red goods must be kept at the maxi- 
mum ; and that this consumption can 
only be so kept up by giving to every 
individual consumer the greatest pot- 
dble command over such goods. 

Having shewn that it is impossible 
for a high rate of profit to be main- 
tained, I will now prove that such a 
rate would have the most baneful ope- 
ratidn on the interests of society, par- 
ticularly when combined witn low 
wages. 

There are in general two or three 
capitalists between the producers of 
commodities and the consumers. Be- 
tween the producer of wheat and the 
consumer, there are the corn-mer- 
chant, the miller, and the retailer of 
flour or bread. Between those of ani- 
mal food, there are the grazier and the 
butcher. Between those of cottons and 
woollens^ there are the wholesale and 
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retail dealers. The case is similar with 
all goods of moment In consequence, 
gooos have two prices — the one recei- 
ved by the producer, and the other 
paid by the consumer. The difference 
between these prices rises and declines 
with the rate of profit. 

The Economists wholly overlook 
these intermediate capitalists, and in 
effect assume that there is only one 
price which is paid by the consumer 
to the producer. They here overlook 
that, without which it is impossible to 
judge correctly of the operation of 
fluctuations in wages and profits. Si^ 
milar fatal omissions pervade their 
whole system. 

Commencing with com, suppose 
that at 60s. the quarter of wheat leaves 
the producer a profit of 10 per cent^ 
and that wages fall so far that this 
profit is raised to 20 per cent. The 
producer ^ins this increase of profit 
without raising his price ; but what ia 
the case with the mtermediate capi- 
talists? They employ comparatively 
no labour, therefore their profits are 
raised in no degree worthy of notice 
by the fall of wages : to raise their 
rate fh>m 10 to 20 per cent, they must 
raise their prices. The com merchant 
will buy wneat for 60s. as usual, but 
if he have sold it at 66s. to gain the 
low rate, he must now sell it at 72s. to 
gain the high one. If the miller have 
paid 66s. to the merchant, and have 
added to this sum 6s. to gain 10 per 
cent, he must now pay 72s., and to 
gain 20 per cent, he must sell it for 
something more than 86s. If the flour 
retailer have paid 728. and charged 
79s. he must now pay 86s.; and to gain 
20 per cent, he must charge 103s. To 
allow for the little labour which these 
emplov, I say nothing of the ship« 
owner s advance of freight 

The case then stands thus : While 
the rate of profit is 10 per cent, the 
farmer obtained 60s., the merchant, 
668.| the miller, 728., and the flour re* 



* What I have said on the accumulation of capital, will shew the gross absurdity 
of the doctrines which are in lisihion touching the currency. Two or three prosper- 
ous years add prodigiously to capital in trade and manufactures ; and this creates an 
excess of goods. The increase of capital naturally draws out an increase of circulating 
medium. When the glut takes place, not a word is said about the increase of capital ; 
it is practically assumed that there has been none, and the whole blame is charged on 
the additional hank-notes. The banks are denounced and punished, merely because 
men in business employ their gains in the extension of trade. Perhaps the time may 
come, when the rulers of this country will discover that there is a difference between 
capital and circulating medium 
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tailer, 79s. ; the consumer gives 798. 
for the quarter of wheat When the 
rate is 20 per cent^ the fanner ohUins 
608 , the merchant^ 798.^ the miller, 
S6s.> and the flour retailer^ lOSs. ; the 
consumer gives 103s. fbr the quarter. 
Although the producer's price remains 
the same^ the consumer has to pay 
Sis. per quarter more for wheat, solely 
from the advance in the rate of profit. 

Suppose that with a rate of 10 per 
cent, the producer of a hullock sells 
him to the grazier for L.SO, the grazier 
sells him to the hutcher for L.40, and 
the hutcher sells him to the consumer 
for L.44. With the rate of 20 per 
cent, the grazier must charge at least 
L.42, and the butcher L.50. The dif- 
ference in the rate makes the bullock 
L.6 dearer to the consumer. 

Putting out of sight the wholesale 
dealer in cottons, woollens, &c. the 
retail one must, with a rate of 10 per 
cent, sell the goods for L.llO, which 
he gives L.lOO for ; but with a rate of 
20,l)emu8tsell them for L.120. The 
diflfbrence in the rate makes these goods 
L.iO dearer to the consumer. 

If the rate of profit be raised by a 
fall of wages fVom 10 to 20 per cent 
to the producers of raw produce, their 
prices may remain the same, hut still 
those of the manufacturers must be 
raised, to yield the higher rate. The 
producers of flax, cotton, timber, wool, 
&c. may sell those articles at the same 
price as before the rise of profits, but 
the intermediate capitalists, the fo- 
reign and British merchants, ship- 
owners, &c. must raise their prices, 
therefore the manufacturers must pay 
more for raw produce generally. As- 
suming that tnere are two capitalists 
between the producer and the manu- 
facturer, and that each adds 10 per 
cent to his rate of profit, the price of 
raw produce must be raised 20 per 
cent to the manufacturer. The latter 
must add, not only this, but 10 per 
cent more to raise his own profit in 
the proper degree — ^he must add 30 per 
cent^ — to that part of his price which 
consists of the cost of raw produce. 
The fall of wages will only raise his 
profit duly on the portion of his price 
which consists of wages. He must 
raise his price 7^ per cent if one- fourth 
of it consists of the cost of raw pro- 
duce. This must re- act on the pro- 
ducers of the latter ; commodities will 
be raised to them, and in consequence 
profits and prices may sustain some 
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reduction ; but if their rate of profit 
be raised by a fall of wages, the prices 
of all manufactured goods must be 
raised to the consumer to make the 
rise of profits general. If even the 
manufacturer do not raise his goods, 
the retailer must raise them 10 per 
cent to the consumer. 

If none but the best land were cul- 
tivated in this country, wheat could 
not be grown on it for less than about 
453. per quarter. Suppose the farmer 
should receive this sum, and the mer« 
chant, miller, and flour seller or baker, 
should each add 20 per cent to it for 
profit, this would make the price of 
the quarter of wheat about 776. to the 
consumer. And now suppose that the 
farmer receives 60s., and that the in- 
termediate capitalists add each H per 
cent for profit, this makes the price 
of the quarter a trifle more than 698. 
to the consumer. Were they to add 
10 per cent, the latter would only have 
to pay about 79s. 

To enable them to cultivate their 
worst land, the agriculturists of this 
country only require from 608. to 70s. 
for wheat, and a proportionate price 
for other kinds of produce. 

Agricultural produce would there- 
fore, with a high rate of profit, be quite 
as dear to the consumer, if none but 
the best land were cultivated, or the 
corn trade were perfectly free, as it 
would be with a moderately low rate, 
if prices were sufficiently high to the 
farmer to keep the worst land in cul- 
ture, or if foreign corn were, save in 
years of scarcity, prohibited. The 
Economists vituperate restrictive corn 
laws, on the ground that they make 
food dear, and thereby raise wages and 
diminish profits; yet their own doc- 
trine touching a high rate of profit, 
would make food fuBy as dear to the 
labourers with free trade as a moderate 
one has made it with prohibition, and it 
would make other kinds of necessaries 
much dearer than they have been un- 
der the restrictive system. If, there« 
fore, dear necessaries cause dear la- 
bour, the high rate of profit would 
keep wages constantly' at the highest 
point. 

If the doctrine of the Economists be 
true, that in general the same rate of 
profit must be obtained in every busi- 
ness, every rise of profits caused by a 
fall of wages must raise prices : the 
manufacturers must raise theirs to ob- 
tain the general rate, but if thoy do 
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not, the retailers must raise every com- 
modity to the consumers. As wages 
fall, prices must rise ; and when the 
former are at the lowest^ the latter 
will he at the highest 

Is that which insists that dear ne- 
cessaries cause dear labour ; and which 
then virtually insists that labour ought 
to be kept at the cheapest point to 
keep necessaries at the dearest — which 
maintains that necessaries ought to be 
cheap to keep labour so, and then 
maintains that the latter ought to be 
cheap to make the former dear-~to be 
regarded as science by the Univer« 
sity of Oxford ? 

A high rate of profit, therefore, com- 
bined with low wages, according to the 
system of the Economists, would make 
food as dear to the consumer as it has 
been under the restrictive system, and 
still it would throw the greater part of 
the land of this country out of culti- 
vation. It would keep every commo- 
dity at the dearest point to the com- 
munity at large in respect of means, 
and bind the lower classes to the ex- 
treme of indigence. 1 1 would keep the 
consumption of manufactured goods, 
and consequently general production, 
at the minimum ; of course, it would 
confine the workingorders to the small- 
est quantity of employment, as well 
as the worst wages. Although it would 
give the capitalists high profits on sale, 
it would, by contracting trade and pro- 
ducing the slowest returns, confine 
them as a body to the lowest aggre- 
gate amount of yearly profit. Its 
fruits would be of the most baleful 
kind to both the individual and the 
nation. 

While this is the case touching a 
high rate of profit, a very low one will 
not in many cases cover the expenses 
and losses attendant on business: it 
i Q vol ves the smaller traders in insolven- 
cv, and, through their ruin, deprives 
the larger ones of profit. A very low 
rate on sale, by the bad debts, &c. 
which it produces, wholly takes away 
yearly profit, and substitutes for it loss. 
A moderate rate is the beneficial one 
to every party ; it is that which yields 
thegreatest amount of yearly profit to 
the capitalists. 

In all this, I have spoken of the 
' world as a whole; I will now shew 
how the system of free trade has ope- 
rated on profits in this country. 

This system has greatly reduced 
pric; to maoy Int«r^tS| «n4 it biodi 
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them to the reduction. If com rise 
above the price it has fixed, it over- 
whelms the market with foreign com ; 
it has similar operation in regard to 
various other commodities. If these 
eommodities be not imported, they 
are onlj excluded by the lowness of 
this pnce. The agriculturist is not 
only bound in this manner touching 
com, but he is almost prevented, by 
importation, from producing several 
important articles; he may produce 
wool, inferior horses, seeds, &c., but 
he has great diflSculty in getting rid 
of them at prices which subject him 
to heavy loss. The system restricts 
some other interests not only to the 
low price, but to constant competition 
with foreigners. The shipowner can- 
not raise his freights, and the silk 
manufacturers, &c. &c their prices, 
without having their trade taken away 
by foreigners; and, in addition, the 
latter are continually encroaching on 
their trade. 

The price thus established by the 
system will, at the best, only afibrd 
the lowest rate of profit — a rate which 
will not protect the capitalist from 
average annual loss. The system con- 
tinually tempts the foreigner to re- 
duce it. While the British capitalist 
cannot raise it without losing his 
trade, the foreign one can greatly ex- 
tend his by accepting it, and, in con- 
sequence, he constantly struggles to 
do so ; the moment he is successful, it 
falls. This applies to the cases in 
which foreigners are generally ex« 
eluded. In others, in which they 
share the trade, the price yields a 
larger profit to them than to British 
capitalists: in some it subjects the 
latter to loss, while it gives their com« 
petitors moderate gains. 

It inevitably follows from all this^ 
that these Interests are always in- 
volved in glut, which is caused, not 
by Biitisb, but by foreign capital. 
So long as British capital had a mo« 
nopoly of the home market, the in- 
crease of it was employed in provi- 
ding for the increase of population : aa 
more agricultural produce, ships, silks, 
&c &c were called for, it was em- 
ployed to supply them. If it produced 
excess, this caused loss, which made 
supply short, and enabled it to agaia 
command good prices and profits. For 
two or three years, prices and profita 
were, in general, good ; this occasione4 
MTings tp b« (K> grwt (bat tljey pro, 
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duced excess of commodities ; a few 
months or a year of loss^ aided by the 
increase of population^ removed the 
excess, and then there were two or 
three good years, succeeded by ano- 
ther fit of suffering. In the intenral 
of distress, foreign capital could not 
contribute to the glut ; in that of pro- 
sperity, it could not assist in produ- 
cing excess; the increase of British 
capital could alone be employed in 
enlarging production, and as all trades 
were enlarged together, the sayings 
were spread through the whole busi- 
ness 01 the empire. This formed the 
reason why the one interval was so 
short, and the other so long. 

Under the system of free trade, if 
more com, ships, &c. be necessary, 
foreign capital is employed to supply 
them. If the British farmers make 
sny sayings, these cannot be employed 
in extending agriculture, therefore 
ihey must l^ tlm>wn on the money 
market to create excess in other Inte- 
rests. If the ship-owners, silk manu- 
facturers, &c. realize any sayings, they 
cannot use them in extending their 
own trades without producing a glut. 
The general sayings of the country, 
instead of being, as heretofore, distri- 
buted amidst all Interests, are forced 
into a small number. The system not 
only restricts various Interests from 
making savings, but it subjects them 
to loss, and sull this does not relieve 
them from glut As their capital and 
production decrease, those of foreign- 
ers increase, and the excess continues. 

The system thus, on the one hand, 
destroys British, and, on the other, 
increases foreign, capital and produc- 
tion; it increases tne foreign, that 
they may destroy and replace the Bri« 
tish. It keeps the Interests it bears on 
in constant glut, partly by making the 
employment of their savings prcnluc- 
tive of the latter, and partly by taking 
employment fVom their capital, and 
giving it to that of other nadons. 
That which is glut to them, is release 
from it to the foreigner ; that which 
is to them loss of capital, and the 
means of employing it, is to him great 
increase of both. 

All this has its natural effect on 
wages. The capitalist reduces them, 
as his only means of protecting him- 
self from loss; he is compelled by 
law to sell at a certain price, and he 
must reduce wages, or seli at a regular 
ncrifice of capital The redaction 



diminishes consumption, and makes 
the glut greater, and more generaL 
If price fall, the foreigner is soon 
compelled by excess to lower his; 
therefore it yields no lasting protec- 
tion against him. 

The general sayings of the country 
are forced upon the cotton, woollen, 
and other trades, which are not direct- 
ly afi^ted by the foreigner; the capi- 
tal which the latter keeps throwing 
out of employment in otner trades is 
also forced upon them, and the con- 
sumption of their goods is reduced ; 
all this keeps them in constant glut. 
As their prices faU, the foreigner raises 
his protecting duties against them, 
and in consequence they can only sell 
to him afterwards at the reduction. 

The Economists assert, that all 
trades must obtain about the same 
rate of profit ; the great majority, in 
points of importance, are in this man- 
ner bound to the lowest rale, and 
therefore, on their own doctrine, this 
must be made the general one by the 
system. It is one of their incongruous 
and monstrous inconsistencies, that 
while they make a high rate of profit 
almost the only source of national 
wealth and prosperity, and insist on 
stripping the labourer of bread to ob- 
tain It, they fiercely advocate a system 
whidi, from its nature, must of ne- 
cessity bind the capitalist to the lowest 
general rate— to one which will not 
protect him from annual loss. Ac- 
cording to their fundamental princi- 
ples, their own system must be a con- 
suming pestilence to the empire. 

I wUl now look at the doctrines of 
the Economists touching the effects 
of the culture of inferior land on pro- 
fits. Mr M'Culloch says, " The de- 
creasing fertility of the soil is there- 
fore, at bottom, the great and only 
necessary cause of a fall of profits ; 
and, he asserts, it becomes such a 
cause, ^< 1st, Bv lessenioff the quantity 
of produce to be divided betwisen the 
capitalist and the labourer ; md, 9d, 
By increasing the proportion falHng 
to the share of the latter." This 
means, in plain English, that the cul- 
ture of inferior land must of neces- 
sity reduce the rate of profit, because 
a larger amount of capital and labour 
will be required to produce the same 
quantity of com, &c., and wages will 
be raised. 

Either this is gross error, or it Is 
unimpeachable tnitb| that tbt pii0% 
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or exchangeable Talae of agricultural 
produce, is not in the least raised when 
the inferior land is taken into cultiva^ 
tion, and that such cultivation reduces 
the whole land of the country to an 
equality in fertility with the inferior 
land. This is above dispute. And^ 
nowy what say the Economists ? They 
assert, that the inferior land will not 
be tilled until the price of agricultu* 
ral produce rises-^that nothing; but 
such a rise can place and keep it un« 
der cultivation ; in other words, they 
maintain, that it will not be tilled 
until a smaller quantity of produce 
will exchange for the same portion of 
money or commodities. I need not 
prove, that its culture will not reduce 
the fertilitv of the best land. 

What, then, is the real fact ? It is, 
that capitalists and labourers on the " 
inferi<Nr land will have leu produce, 
but they will have as much money 
and general conmiodities as they pre* 
viouidy had on the best, to divide 
among them ; and, on the best land, 
they will have the same produce, but 
a greater portion of money and com* 
moditiet. Sacrificing landlords to the 
Economists, the rate of profit will be 
as high on the inferior land as it pre- 
viously was on the best, and on the 
latter — that is, on nearly all the til- 
lage land of the country— it will be 
raised. 

But there is the rise of wages. Here 
we have an exquisite ipecimen of the 
scientific accuracy of the Economists. 
In the first place, they insist that no- 
thing but a rise of price can cause the 
inferior land to be cultivated— then 
thev insist that this rise must inevi- 
tably cause a proportionate rise of 
wages — and then they insist that the 
latter must reduce profits. Now the 
rise of price must of necessity be a 
rise of profit, or it can form no in- 
ducement for cailtivaluifl; the inferior 
land, and, according to them, the cer- 
tain rise of wsges will reduce profit 
to lets than its former rate. They 
therefore in reality maintain this :— 
Profits must rise, or the inferior land 
will not be tilled ; the rise in them 
must be maintained, or the culture of 
the land will be abandoned ; if they 
do rise, wages will assuredly be so far 
advanced as to make them less than 
they were previously, and still this 
inferior lana will be kept in, and even 
worse will be taken into, cultivation* 

▲Iter agricuUwal produce !• x»iaed, 
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wsges are. Conceding this, what does 
it amount to? The rise in produce 
causes the same quantity of it to com- 
mand as much labour after the rise 
of wages, as it commanded before. 
Wheat is doubled in price, and wages 
are doubled, but nevertheless, Uie 
farmer obtains the same quantity of 
labour for the same quantity of wheat. 
This, in truth, is what the Economists 
contend for. They in reality main- 
tain, that the culture of the inferior 
land cannot be continued, if the rise 
of profits be not permanent; and this 
is equivalent to maintaining, that when 
it IS oonunenced, the rate of profit 
must be permanently raised to nearly 
the whole of the agricultural capital- 
ists, and moreover, must keep rising 
to them, as still worse land is taken 
into tillage. According to them, if 
the rate thus rise in agriculture, it 
must rise generally. 

Such is the absurdity of reasoning 
upon a mere division of the produce. 
In new countries, where the oest land 
can be had for nothing, and is alone 
cultivated, the whole produce, how- 
ever abundant it is, ^ves the capital- 
ists and labourers jointly much le« 
comnund over general commodities^ 
than the small portion of produoe 
Yielded by the inferior land of Eng- 
land. In audi countries, the rate of 
profit is extremel]^ low in agriculture^ 
while it is high in trade, and wages 
are high. Tli^ cause is to be foimd 
in this :^if a man have a little money, 
it will enable him to grow com, though 
not to embark in tri^e ; the labourer 
can become a £urmer almost without 
capital ; agricultural produce is raised 
in excess; and as the excess cannot 
be sold, it is used to extend production, 
and thus the g^ut is made permanent* 

In old countries, where only the 
best land is cultivated, althougn the 
whole is appropriated, the rate of pro- 
fit is extremelv low in agriculture, 
while it is high in trade. Why do 
not the agriculturists, agreeably to the 
doctrines of the Economista» transfer 
their capital to trade, and thereby pro- 
duce equality of profits? Because 
they cannot. They are the owners of. 
the land, it is unsaleable, and thef 
must cultivate it for the low rate of 
profit, or receive none. 

It is indisputable that the rateof pvo« 
fit in agriealtureis the lowest in coun- 
tries wnero none but the beet land k 
euUifated; and it is equally io^ thai 
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when corn was at the highest price in 
this country, profits were at the high- 
est on the worst farms as well as on 
the best. According to all experience, 
the culture of inferior land has always 
been accompanied by a rise of profits 
to the general body of agricultural 
capitalists. 

It is, from all this, impossible for 
the culture of inferior land to have 
any efifect in reducing profits. No 
matter whether food and labour be 
cheap or dear, an abundant supply of 
capital must cause a low rate of pro- 
fit, precisely as an abundant supply 
of goods must cause low prices. 

I will now examine the doctrine, 
that population has a tendency to in- 
crease more rapidly than the means 
of subsistence, because, as it increases, 
land of less fertility must be cultiva- 
ted to supply it with food. 

Now what are its means of subsist- 
ence.^ Adequate wages and a suffi- 
ciency of employment : it is a scarcity 
of these, and not of food, which forms 
the cause whenever it has a scarcity 
of these means. 

Does, then, the culture of inferior 
land reduce wages ? The Economists 
say no; they aver that if food rise, 
wages must sooner or later rise also. 
It is laid down by their leading prin- 
ciples, that corn cannot rise without 
raising wages, and that the latter must 
rise when such culture is resorted to. 
Of course, according to them, wages 
will afifbrd the same means of subsist- 
ence afler this is done, as they did 
previously. 

Does it reduce employment? No, 
reply the Economisto, it employs a 
greater number of hands to raise the 
same quantity of food. Much more 
labour must be expended on inferior, 
than on rich, land, to raise the same 
portion of corn. Enaployment must 
then of necessity be greatly enlarged 
by it. 

How, then, can it have the eflPect as- 
cribed to it ? Population, in proportion 
to its numbers, has less proauce to di- 
vide. I deny this. 

If the whole population were em- 
ployed solely in raising agricultural 
proauce as its only means of subsist- 
ence, the doctrine would be correct ; 
but it is not. Or if the part of it not 
employed in agriculture could con- 
stantly obtain full employment at good 
wages in trade and manufactures, the 
4octyine wonjd not be so (allacious as 
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it is ; but this is not the case. The 
assumptions which alone could sup- 
port the Economists, are the reverse 
of fact. 

Conceding that, when the inferior 
land is cultivated, a greater part of the 
population is required for raisins the 
same quantity of agricultural produce, 
still if wages, as the Economists as- 
sert, be raised equally with food, the 
whole population has preciselv as 
much of such produce as it would nave 
if the best land only were in tillage. 
It has as much of such produce as it 
can consume ; it cannot, except for a 
moment, have much more ; and if it 
could, the excess would injure greatly 
its means of subsistence. 

Granting that the agricultural part 
of the population has less of its own 
produce to divide amidst its members, 
than the same capital andlabour would 
extract from land of the first quality, 
still it has as much of the means of 
subsistence to divide, as the latter 
would yield it. The small quantity 
of produce drawn from the inferior 
land, has the same exchangeable va«> 
lue which the laree quantity drawn 
from the best would have ; therefore 
it commands the same portion of the 
means of subsistence. 

What is the case with the other 
part of the population ? 

The Economists compare the differ- 
ent qualities of land to the machinery 
employed in manufactures. They r^ 
present that the best land is Uko the 
best machinery, and that the culture 
of the inferior land is as injurious as 
the use of the least, instead of the 
most productive, machines would be. 
Their comparison is essentially erro- 
neous. When before improvements 
the worst machinery only was used, 
every manufacturer in the trade had 
the same ; therefore to make the com- 
parison true, all better land ought to 
oecome as unproductive as the inferior 
is when taken into culture. When the 
inferior land is placed under the plough, 
the body of the agriculturists are ^- 
ced in the situation the cotton manu- 
facturers would be in, should they 
with the best machinery obtain prices 
which would pay for the use of die 
worst The culture of this land raisei 
profits greatly to the mass of the agii* 
culturists, but the use of impravtj| 
machinery does not raise profits ta f^^ 
manufacturers. The bad i " 
Ter g^eta any better; tho j 
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keeps rising in fertility ; it is like a 
machine which from use becomes more 
productive^ until it nearly equals the 
best. The culture of this land keeps 
continually enlarging the quantity of 
the best^ and making it more produc- 
tive. 

Machinery which renders labour 
more productive, is not a good, but a 
mighty evil, if it diminish employ- 
ment. If it do this, it of necessity di- 
minishes the means of subsistence. It 
takes from these means far more on 
the one hand by destroying work, cau« 
sing a glut of labour, and lowering 
wages, than it adds to them on the 
other by reducing the prices of com- 
modities. It is only Mneficial when 
it makes goods cheaper, without de- 
creasing the quantity of employment 
and the amount of wages. 

But the comparison fails the most 
signally here. Agriculture is the great 
source of manufactures and trade, and 
its extent must always govern theirs. 
Its produce is exchanged for manu- 
factures and merchandise, and the 
quantity of these it requires, must go- 
vern the quantitv which the manu- 
facturers and traders can sell to each 
other. If we value the surplus agri- 
cultural produce of the world at a 
thousand millions, manufacturers and 
traders must exist to supply their 
goods to this amount, and lixewise to 
supply each other. Let this value be 
reduced to five hundred millions, and 
half of those who have supplied the 
agriculturists wiU lose their employ- 
ment, and be disabled from buying of 
their brethren. 

Thus, provided wages and profits be 
not reduced in manufactures and trade, 
every demand of the agriculturists for 
additional goods must call into being 
an additional number of manufacturers 
and traders to supply both the demand 
and each other. And every falling off 
in the demand must deprive a pro- 
portionate number of employment. 
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The quantity of manufactures and 
merchandise which the agriculturists 
can take, must be governed by the 
price which they can obtain for their 
produce. Each can only raise a cer- 
tain portion of produce on his land, 
whether the price be high or low, and 
he can consume no more manufactures 
and merchandise than he can obtain 
for it. If their prices be double, their 
consumption of manufacturesand mer- 
chandise will be doubled, allowing for 
the increase of price in ^e latter and 
for savings ; if their prices be reduced 
one half, their consumption will be 
reduced in the same degree. I may 
observe, that savings in agriculture 
are comparatively small. The frugid 
farmer can save but little in the course 
of a long life, and the hindlord gene- 
rally lives up to his income. Near- 
ly all the profits, however great they 
may be, are expended in consump* 
lion.* 

The case is wholly different with 
the manufacturers and traders. They 
do not extract a limited quantity of 
produce from a limited portion of land, 
but they practically labour for hire ; 
they can produce their goods to any 
extent, and raise their means of pro« 
curing their agricultural produce as 
its price rises ; provided they keep 
their wages and profits from real re- 
duction, their givmg a greater quanti- 
ty of their goods for the same of such 
produce renders their means of sub- 
sistence the more ample. 

There is, then, this radical difference 
between the circumstances of the agri- 
culturists, and those of the manufac- 
turers and traders. . The former can- 
not govern the price of their surplus 
produce ; they cau only consume the 
manufactures and merchandise which 
it will exchange for, and they cannot 
increase the quantitv of it as its ex- 
changeable value falls: the latter can 
generally govern the prices of their 
goods ; if the exchangeable value of the 



* In foreign nations, where there art comparatively no farmers, the leading )an^ 
owners, who cultivate their own estates, expend their profits chiefly in consumption. 
Tne Economists ought to maintain, that the priees requisite for cultivating inferior 
land are the parent, not of rent, but of the farmer's profit. When prices are so low 
that they will not yield both rent and this profit, the latter, but not the former, is an- 
nihilated. The owner invariably cultivates his land for the sake of rent, when he 
cannot find a tenant who will pay it; hut he never suffers a tenant to occupy it rent* 
free. The truth is, the expenses of the tenant's family are saved when the owner 
i» also the occupier, and the amount contributes greatly towards payio^ (be costs of 
aiHlff»ti9n, 
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Utter fall they can increase the quan- 
tity so as still to command the same 
portion of agricultural produce^ and 
they can make this iacrease a source of 
benefit. In respect of manufactures 
and merchandise, the agriculturists 
are the employers, and the manufac- 
turers and traders are the people em- 
ployed, therefore the means of sub- 
sistence of the latter must rise and fall 
ivith the means of the former to pro- 
Tide them with employment. A rise 
or fall in the exchangeable value of agri- 
cultural produce must enlarge or dimi- 
nish the consumption of manufactures 
and merchandise, therefore it must en- 
krge or diminish the means of subsbt- 
ence of the body of the population. Of 
course, a rise or fall in the exchaDgeable 
▼alueof manufactures and merchandise 
must diminish or enlarge the general 
consumption of them, and therefore 
the general means of subsistence. I 
may add, that the profits of the ma- 
nufacturers and traaers are, to a large 
extent, conyerted into capital, while, 
as I have already stated, those of the 
agriculturists are chiefly expended in 
consumption. Add twenty millions 
to the income of the latter, and the 
sum will be in a great degree expend- 
ed in consuming manufactured goods : 
add it to the income of the former, and 
to a large extent it will be formed in- 
to capital ; for a year or two, it will 
be employed in carrying production to 
excess, and then will create glut, and 
much of it will be dissipated or put 
into the pockets of foreigners. 

I am most anxious for this radical 
diflference to be duly understood and 
attended to, because the essentials of 
Political Economy turn upon it. It 
can scarcely be necessary for me to 
say, that I am speaking of die world 
as a whole ; theiefbre the point touch- 
ing competing with other nations is 
out of the question. I shall in due 
time notice this point, and the culture 
of our own infenor land. 

Recurring then to the comparison, 
when the agriculturists have to resort 
to an inferior machine, all the better 
ones are rendered more productive, the 
profits of the great body are raised, and 
a much larger quantity of manufac- 
tures and merchandise are required 
and produced. But when the manu- 
facturers have the inferior machine, all 
have the same, the profits of all are 
equally low, and from their high price 
much less of their goods are requir^ 
>nd produced. The bad machine ia 
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agriculture and the good one in ma- 
nufactures have the same effect — ^both 
raise the consumption of commodities. 
The former could only operate like 
the bad one in manufactures, by re- 
ducing aU the land to the same point 
of inferiority — ^by raising the prices of 
^e agriculturists without raismg their 
profits^ — ^by increasing the price of food 
without increasing the consumption of 
the coDunodities required in exchange 
for it. This bad machine becomes 
f^om use a good one before the next 
bad one has to be resorted to ; there- 
fore, nearly the whole of the lands cul- 
tivated must always be of good qua- 
lity. 

The Economists very naturally do 
not notice this difference, but, on the 
contrary, they practically aflirm that 
it has no existence. They constantly 
speak as though, in regard to produc- 
tion, the circumstances of the agricul- 
turists were predsely the same as those 
of the manufacturers and traders; snd 
they always insist that the produce of 
the former cannot rise without entail- 
ing proportionate loss on the latter. 
If the manufacturer have to give 30 
yards of cloth, or SO hats, instead of 
20, for the same quantity of com, they 
maintain that he is a loser to the ex- 
tent of the diflference ; and represent 
that he is in the state^the com grower 
would be in should the latter have to 
^ve the same quantity of com for 90 
instead of 80 yards of cloth or hats. 
That men so astonishingly ignorant 
should prodaim themselves tne pa- 
rents of a science, and rail against the 
ignorance of those who dissent from 
tinem, is not very remarkable ; but it is 
extremely so, that they should have 
disciples amidst people of knowledge 
and experience. 

If com be so far raised as to require 
for the same quantity SO, instead of 
SO yards of doth, the manufacturer's 
workman, as the Economists assert, 
will raise his wages, so that his labour 
will still exchange for the same quan- 
tity of com, and the roaster will raise 
his price, and still get the same profit 
per yard. The worlmian's wages, there- 
fore, will conmiand the same portion 
of commodities, and he wOl have much 
more work. The master, on the one 
hand, will have his trade and profits 
greatly enlarged; and on the other, 
his expenses of living will be, but not 
to the same extent, increased. Both 
will be much benefited ; they wili be 
more sble to give the greater munber 
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of yards, than they previously were to 
give the lesser. But if com fall, so 
that SO yards will purchase the same 
quantity instead of 30, no more than 
90 will be purchased. The farmer 
cannot, like tne manufacturer, increase 
his production, and still obtain the 30 
▼ards by giving more com for them ; 
be cannot produce a grain more of 
com in consequence of the fall, and if 
he could produce the additional quan- 
tity required for the 30 yards, the ma« 
nufacturer would not buy it. The 
workman's wages will fall in proper^ 
tion to the fall in com, and his em- 
plovment will be reduced ; the mas- 
ter s price will fall^ and his trade wfll 
be narrowed. 

If the rise of wages should make it 
necessary for the manufacturer to 
raise his cloth to the extent of the rise 
in com, his trade would not be enlar- 
ged, but a much less advance would be 
sufficient. Even if his trade should re- 
ceive no increase, his profits on the 
doth would not be reduced ; his ex- 
pense of living would only be increa- 
sed. 

The Economists support themselves 
hereby these arguments, which utter- 
ly demolish eadi other. In the first 
place, they aver, that if com faU, die 
consumers will have the amount of the 
reduction to expend in other commodi- 
ties, and this is the same as maintain- 
ing that wages and prices will not be 
in the least lowered ; and then they 
aver, that if it fall, wages will faU 
equdly, and profits will rise, although 
no more of the latter will be expended 
in consumption. Now if, as they as- 
sert, wages will be, and ought to be, 
reduced in proportion to the fall in 
com, the working classes cannot pos- 
sibly have more to expend in other 
commodities after the fall than they 
had before; and if the capitalists save 
their increase of jprofits, their expendi- 
ture will not be increased. On theur 
own shewing, therefore, the consump- 
tion of commodities will be enormous- 
ly diminished amidst the agricultu- 
nsts, without being increased amidst 
the rest of the population. What must 
inevitably flow from this? A great 
decrease of employment, and there- 
fore of consumption, amidst the work- 
ing classes ; and a great jglut of goods, 
and therefore a great rail of prices, 
profits, and consumption, amidst the 
manufacturers and traders. 

If their prices, wages, and extent 
of trade, could be kept from propor^ 
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donate reduction after a fall in agri- 
cultural produce, the manufacturing 
and trading classes might benefit from 
the fall ; but this is an utter impos- 
sibility. These must rise and fall with 
the price of agricultural produce ; of 
course, I mean the general price with 
average crops. 

Thus, then, when it is necessary to 
cultivate the inferior land, the means 
of subsistence of the agriculturists are 
greatly increased; the masters gain 
greater profits, and the labourers gain 
a vast increase of employment. The 
Economists insist that wages will rise 
in an equal degree with foMl, therefore 
the manufacturing and trading la- 
bourers will have, in rate of wages, 
the command over commodities wmch 
they had previouslv, and they will, on 
the one hand, receive a great increase 
of emplovment, and on the other, be 
relieved mm much competition ; Uieir 
means of subsistenoe must therefore 
be largely increased. And their mas- 
ters will, as a body, obtain an im- 
mense increase of trade, which will 
enable them to raise their rate of pro- 
fit, consequentlv their means of sub- 
sistence must be much augmented. 
These means must be greatly raised 
to the general population. 

Let us suppose this eountry in its 
present state to represent the world — 
to have no intercourse with any other, 
and to produce every commodity. If, 
from the necessity for cultivating in- 
ferior land, wheat should rise to, and 
remain at, SOs. or 90s., with full crops, 
and other produce should rise equally, 
what would follow? The profits of 
the landlords and farmers would be 
enormously increased ; not only wolild 
a large additional quantity of labour be 
employed on the inferior land, but every 
farmer in the country would employ 
considerably more. The agricultural 
part of the population would be great- 
ly increased in number, and its means 
of subdstence would be greatly increa- 
sed. It would require a vast addition- 
al quantity of manufactures and mer- 
chandise, and from this would flow a 
vast increase of tradeand employment 
to the manufacturing and trading par- 
ty. Saying nothing of the masters, it 
is evident that the working claasea 
would have their means of subsistence 
very largely augmented in every call- 
ing ; perhaps with the present popu- 
lation, two millions of souls more, in- 
duding women and children, would 
U employed, Ui«f,iif ^KHS^ic 
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And now, Bttll supposing this coun- 
try to represent the world, as I hare 
stated, let us enquire what would fol« 
low if all the land required for culture 
could he instantly converted into land 
of the first quality. Rent, the Econo- 
mists say, would be wholly annihi- 
lated ; the means of investing money 
on mortgage would be destroyed— per- 
haps ha& the labour and capital em- 
ployed in cultivation would be thrown 
out of employment— every farmer 
would be bound by the lowest prices 
to the lowest profit ; and a very great 
number of farmers would be driven 
out of business, as infinitely less land 
would be cultivated. A vast part of 
the agricultural population would be 
deprived wholly of the means of con- 
suming manufactured goods ; and the 
means of the remainder would be very 
largelyreduced; if prices shall fall only 
one third, the fall would take effect 
chiefly on these means, and would per- 
haps takefrom them two thirds. Could 
the capital and labour here deprived of 
employment regain it amidst the ma- 
nufacturers and traders ? No, the lat- 
ter would lose an immense part of 
their trade amidst the agriculturists; 
and according to the doctrines of the 
Economists, their means of consuming 
their own goods would not be in- 
creased ; of course, amidst them em- 
ployment would be taken from a very 
great portion of capital and labour. 
In agriculture, trade, and manufac- 
tures, the means of subsistence would 
sustain gigantic reduction. 

The means of subsistence to popula- 
tion are to be found in employment. 
Whenever they are deficient, it arises 
not from the deamess of food caused 
by the culture of inferior land, but 
from llie want of employment to buy 
food with. Tha denciency is gene- 
rally the greatest where food is the 
cheapest, and vice versa. Population, 
once fully employed on adequate terms, 
will never want these means, if em. 
ployment increase as rapidly as itself. 

This employment is to bie found in 
the production of the various commo- 
dities which the population consumes 
Annually, and of course it must be re- 
gulated by the quantity of it which 
such proauction will furnish. The 
latter must be governed by consump- 
tion, ^he population must consume 
as much as it produces : consequent- 
l^n it ia rully employed on ade. 
^SIF9^ «Te7 wcmK of it, to 






find an equal increase of employment, 
must consume as much as it produces. 

It is because the increase of popula- 
tion does not consume as much as it 
can produce, that it diminishes the ge- 
neral means of subsistence. 

If the population of the world be 
fully employed on adequate terms, it 
must consume all the commodities it 
produces, or there must necessarily 
soon be an excess, which will deprive a 
large part of it of the means of subsis- 
tence, by depriving this part of em- 
ployment. If in the course of a year 
there be an increase in it of a million, 
this increase must consume all it pro- 
duces, or it will create such an excess. 
Savings must not consist of commodi- 
ties, for if they do, they will produce 
ruinous glut; they are not savings 
until they are converted into money 
through tne consumption of the com- 
modities; practically they are a per 
centage paid in money out of general 
wages and profits to the capitalists for 
prc^ueing the goods. 

Commodities are produced ^ capi- 
tal and labour jointly ; if they were 
produced wholly by the former, the 
means of subsistence could not be ob- 
tained by the mass of population, save 
from the charity of capitalists. This 
is indisputable, although the Econo- 
mists hold that in each case the quan- 
tity of employment for labour would 
be at the maximum. In proportion as 
they are in the aggregate produced by 
it and not by labour, population will 
increase more rapidly than the means 
of subsistence — that is, than employ- 
ment Their money price, after cer- 
tain deductions, is divided between the 
capitalists and labourers ; and it goes 
principally to the former, if they be 
produced principally by capitaL If 
the capitalist receive nearly all the 
price, he uses it to replace the money 
he has fixed on as savings, and expends 
very little of it in consumption ; and 
his labourers can only consume to the 
amount of the trifiing share of it which 
falls to them. A handful of indivi- 
duals thus produce, in the course of 
a year, as many commodities as seve- 
ral thousands can consume, and they 
consume scarcely any. I speak of the 
consumption of manufactured goods, 
which, as I have already said, must go- 
vern all other consumption. In a case 
like this, the most trifling part of the 
increase of population can supply what 
the wb^ can cpos^e; sua in con<« 
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sequence nearly tbe whole must be 
unable to procure eroplovment. In 
this country^ machinery, that is, capi- 
tal, does the work, which it would re- 
Suire very many millions of people to 
o; in some cases, it makes goods 
much cheaper, and in others very 
little; several important articles which 
it produces could be produced almost 
as cheaply by hand labour. Aauming 
that if the latter were substituted for 
it, the goods which it produces would 
be doubled in price on tne average, and 
only half the quantity would be consia- 
med, still there would be employment 
for many millions of people beyond 
what there is at present. It must be 
remembered that I am speaking of the 
abstract question touching the world 
as a whole ; for reasons which I shall 
afterwards state, I say nothing against 
the use of machinery in this country, 
circumstanced as it is in respect of 
other nations. 

If the money expended in the con- 
sumption of manufactured goods could 
constantly buy all which the whole 
population could produce, there could 
be no deficiency of the means of sub- 
sistence, proviaed wages were suffi- 
ciently high. If wages were raised in 
proportion to the share which capital 
had in production, so as to enable the 
labourers and capitalists jointly to con* 
sume all that could be produced, there 
would be no scarcity of the means of 
subsistence. The case would be the 
same if the consumption of the capi- 
talists were raised in such proportion. 
But with this production by capital, 
wages are reduoed ; and the capitalists 
only obtain the profit, and consume tbe 
same which they would do if they pro- 
duced with labour. Thus a part of the 
increase of population is enabled to 
supply the whole, and the rest knows 
not where to find the means of sub- 
sistence. 

The grand question then is— How 
can the money which is so expended 
be kept up to the requisite amount ? 

In manufactures and trade all must 
obtain about the same rate of profit ; 
this rate must be the same with pro- 
duction by capital as by labour ; it 
pust be generally a low one, and pro- 
fits will be, as far as possible, convert- 
ed into savings. It is, therefore, ut- 
terly impossible to cause, by a rise of 
profits in them alone, the requisite ex- 
penditure in consumption. 

If by any means the p^apufactorera 
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and traders could be enabled to ob« 
tain the high rate of profit which high 
prices of agricultural produce give to 
the agriculturists, they would use 
their profits in production instead of 
consumption, and create ruinous glut ; 
but even should they depend them 
in consumption, it would not have 
the desired effect. The exdiange- 
able value of manuftctnred gooda 
would be greatly raised, touching agri- 
cultural produce; and this, instead 
of increaaing, would reduce both the 
pricea and consumption of the latter. 
The agriculturists would be unable to 
charge more, and to extract m<Hre from 
the same extent of land, therefore 
their consumption of such goods would 
be much reduced ; wages would not 
be raised, therefore such consumption 
would be much reduced amidst the 
working daases ; from this the agri- 
culturists would sell much less pro- 
duce. I have already shewn that such 
high rate of profit would keep general 
consumption at the lowest pdnt. The 
manufacturera and traders, therefore, 
would have their means of empbying 
capital and their yearly profits reduced 
in proportion to the advance in their 
rate of profit, and, although indivi* 
duals might be greatly benefited, as a 
whole this advance would yield no 
benefit to general consumption. If 
theirs shomd be raised, that of the 
rest of the population would be great- 
ly lessened. 

I ought, perhaps, here to notice the 
doctrine of the Economists, that the 
rate of profit must be as high in agri- 
culture, as in manufactures and tr^e, 
because if it be not, capital will be 
transferred from the former to the 
latter until equality is produced. It 
is altogether erroneous. If he can 
obtain no profit, the farmer will keep 
on his farm so long as he can escape 
loss ; no matter how high profits may 
be in trade, he will not enter it be- 
cause he does not understand it, and 
could only expect to find in it ruin. 
If prices be so low that farmers can- 
not occupy without loss, the owner 
must cultivate his land, or wholly 
abandon profit. He cannot transfer 
his capital to trade ; the value of his 
land has fallen with pricea, and if he 
can find a buyer, he must sell it at 
the sacrifice of the greatest part of his 
capital. The buyer, to make any pro- 
fit, must cultivate the land at the low 
prices* Here is loea, bttt no real 
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transfer^ of capital. So long as the 
least profit can be drawn from it, the 
land will be cultivated without any 
regard to the profits of trade. Steady 
high prices of agricultural produce 
have effects the reverse of those pro- 
duced by the high prices of manmao- 
tured ^oods. The large profits which 
they yield are expended in consump- 
tion. While the high exchangeable 
value of manufacture goods reduces 
the consumption of both them and 
produce, that of the latter raises such 
consumption. While the dearness of 
such goods, by reducing demand, nar- 
rows employment and lowers wages, 
that of agricultural produce, by in- 
creasing demand, enlarges employ- 
ment and raises wages. Manufao- 
turers and traders can obtain even a 
higher rate of profit, and thev have 
far more trade ; and wages are higher 
in proportion, and infinitely more la- 
bour is employed, when agricultural 
produce is regularly dear with good 
crops, than when it is cheap. 

Nothing, therefore, but high profits 
on such produce can keep the money 
expended in manufactured goods at 
the requisite amount. If thev could 
always be kept sufficiently hign, there 
would never be any scardty of em- 
ployment, and, of course, of the means 
of subsistence. 

In illustration, suppose that there 
is an increase of population of 1000 
souls, and that they cannot procure 
any employment save what they can 
supply to each other. Suppose ftir- 
ther, that half of them can raise all 
the agricultural nroduce, and that 
300 of the remainaer, with the aid of 
machinery, can produce all the manu- 
factured goods required by the whole. 
In this case, there will be 200 people 
incapable of finding employment and 
the means of subsistence. Let ^e 
profiu of the agriculturists be so far 
raised as to enable them to consume 
double the quantity of manufactured 
ffoods, and let wa^es and prices be so 
far raised as to yield the same com- 
mand over commodities to the labourer, 
and the same rate of profit to the trader. 
The agriculturists will require a great 
additional quantity of goods; Uie 
manufacturers ana traders will be 
enabled to consume more by receiving 
a great increase of trade ; much more 
agpcultural produce will have to be 
raised ; and all this will provide em- 
pbyment for the 900 idle souls. 
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In speaking of high prices of i^ri- 
cultural produce, I mean sudi as will 
yield great profits. The natural fer^ 
tility of land is only a matter of com- 
parison. If all the land in the world 
were of such inferior quality, that ex- 
pensive culture could oiuy extract 
from it two quarters of wheat per acre^ 
it would, with such prices as would 
yield good profits to the farmer, and 
two or three pounds per acre rent to 
the landlord, afibrd infinitely more 
subsistence topopulation, than it would 
do, if it were aU of the first quality, 
and prices were so low as to yield no 
rent and scarcely any profit to the 
cultivator. 

The culture of inferior land is the 
only thing which can give constant 
great profits to die body of the agri- 
cultunsts. In countries where the land 
is dH appropriated, and there is a pro* 
fusion of the best, there is an excess 
of produce, and in conseouence prices 
are so low, that they yield the lowest 
amount of profits. From this such 
countries, putting out of sight export 
can only employ the smallest number 
of manufacturers and traders, and 
supply the least portion of the means 
of sublBistence to population. In Rus- 
sia, Poland, Prussia, &c, notwith- 
standin^^ their excess of com and cattle^ 
population is confined to the lowest 
scale of living, that is, to the smallest 
share in proportion of the means of 
subsistence. 

By the produce of land, I mean all 
kinds. That of com and pasture land 
necessarily takes the preoMlence, not 
only from its direct value, but because 
it calls into use the produce of other 
descriptions of land. I may add, I 
have spoken on the assumption, that 
there is always as much land as is 
required for culture. 

The Economists fall into their error 
here, as they do on other occasions, by 
looking at nothing but the mere diivi- 
sion of produce. If the farmers and 
their labourers had nothing whatever 
to subsist on but the produce they ex- 
tracted from the soil, and did not ex- 
change it for other commodities, their 
means of subsistence would unques- 
tionably be much less on inferior than 
on rich land. But this is not the 
case. They exchange the produce for 
the means of subsistence, therefore 
the means must be governed by its 
exchangeable value. It makes no dif- 
ference to them, whether they extract 
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two quarters of wheat, or ten, from the 
acre of land, if the two quarters will 
exchange for as many commodities as 
the ten. If the Economists do not 
err touching land, it must of necessity 
follow, that because the masters and 
worinnen in the cotton trade have 
now far more cottons in proportion to 
capital and labour to aivide among 
them than they had formerly, they 
enjoy a fkr greater share of the means 
of subsistence. But what is the fact ? 
These masters and workmen diyide 
among them infinitely more cottons^ 
and still they have fur less of the 
means of subastence. Why? Because 
the fall in the exchangeable value of 
cottons has been greater than the in« 
crease in the productiveness of the ca* 
pital and labour which produce them. 

From what I have stated, I draw 
the conclusions, 1st, The higher the 
exchangeable value of agricultural 
produce and labour is touching ma« 
nufactured goods, the greater must be 
the consumption both of such goods 
and of such produce and labour ; and 
the greater such consumption is, ^e 
more abundant must be the means of 
subsistence to population; 2d, The 
higher the exchangeable value of agri« 
cultural produce is, the greater must 
be the quantity of employment, and, 
of necessity, the higher must be the 
exchangeable value of labour in regard 
to both rate and a£^;regate amount of 
wages. 

If the Economists do not err, what 
is the precise worth of their furious 
declamations against the culture of 
inferior land ? From what they say 
of machines, the poor citizen may 
well imagine, that such culture com« 
pels him to pay a thousand-fold more 
for his food than he ought. Allow- 
ing reasonable profit to Uie farmer, 
a moderate standard of living to the 
labourer, and common interest to the 
landlord for the money he has ex« 
pended in buildings and fences, wheat 
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could not be grown on the best land 
in this country for less than 45s. per 
quarter. The Economists declare, that 
if the trade in com were perfectly 
firee, wheat could not, in general, be 
imported for less than 50s. or 55s. 
The price required for cultivating the 
infenor land is only from 60s. to TOs. 
According, therefore, to the Econo« 
mists, the culture of such land can 
only make the consumer pay 10s. or 
15s. per annum more for his wheat, 
than he would have to pay if the b^t 
land only were cultivated. Now, as« 
suming that, in its whole operation, 
such culture will impose on the la- 
bourer an additional expense of a shil- 
ling per week, and that wages are 
railed in proportion, it will raise his 
wages 10 per cent who has 10s. per 
week, it will raise his 5 who has 20s., 
and it will raise his 2^ who has 40s. 
If the price of a commodity consist 
to the extent of one-fourth of British 
wages, and the labourer have 20s. 
per week, it will be raised about li 
per cent The doctrine, that the world 
nas continually to resort to still more 
inferior land, is erroneous. Speaking 
generally, the inferior land which is 
cultivated, and that which is not, 
keeps constantly improving. If wheat 
were kept at 70i., and other produce 
of all kinds at prices proportionally 
high, every hill, and every inch o£ 
land in this country, could be pro- 
fitably cultivated, save the small part 
which is incurably barren. The rea- 
son why a vast piurtion of our waste 
land is not cultivated, is, the land- 
lords have not the means or the will 
to drain, enclose, build, or otherwise 
put it into the state required by the 
occupier, although they might do so 
with profit to themselves. 

I must reserve my further observa- 
tions for another Article. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
Onx of tbb Old School. 

Ijmdan, lOth Sept. 1829. 
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lEBLANDi TWBMTT TIAES AGO. 

Chap. IIL 



It ]8« I believe^ a tniUi yery gene« 
rally known and acknowledgea^ that, 
daring the last half centnry> the pro- 
Tince of Munster, in Ireland, has never 
enjoyed, at any period, ten years of 
uninterrupted tranquillity. Either 
contending factions have disturbed the 
public peace, or banditti, confederated 
against all established gOTemment, 
have spread consternation by their ex« 
cesses, and have excited horror in hu- 
mane hearts by the punishment which 
their crimes provoked. At all times, 
the peaceable have been in a state of 
alarm, feeling but little reliance on 
the power of the law to protect them 
against those barbarities and disorders 
by which the country has been so long 
afflicted. Of some of these disorders 
—the bane of Ireland — it was not iht- 
least remarkable peculiarity, that their 
origin and occasion were unknown. 
Oppressife landlords, importunate and 
merciless agents and tithe-proctors, 
have been, mm time to time, the sub- 
ject of complaint, and have been re« 
presented as the justification of enor- 
mity; but, upon various occasions, 
no explanation or exeose whatever has 
been offered, and the country has be* 
come the theatre of a relentless and 
savage warfare, of which no man could 
say what was the cause or the olgect. 

At the time when our story com- 
mences, the county of Tipperary had 
been agiuted by the fierce contentions 
of two parties, known by the appella- 
tions of Caravats and Sbanavests. The 
latter term, signifying " an old wallet- 
coat," had been, m a species of good- 
humoured derision, applied to the 
lewder of one faction, and was, from 
him, derived to his retainers. The 
other was a name associated with more 
gloomy recollections, and was selected 
in a manner characteristic of the peo- 
|>le who had assumed it, and of the 
tiroes (it might be added) in which it 
was adopted. The head of their par- 
ty, a man named Hanly, was, while 
he lived, a person who had attained 
high distinction in the chivalrous of- 
fice to which he had dedicated himself 
— that of redressing the grievances of 
the peasantry upon all occasions where 
they needed his succour. He had 



gathered around him a ferocious band, 
styled the ** Moyle Rangers," and, 
by their outrages, had acquired a very 
terrific reputation. The end, how- 
ever, of such doings was, in some in- 
stances, death. Alienated friends are 
bitter enemies; and Hanly, after ha- 
ving been a pli^e and a terror to the 
country, was hunted down by some 
among those from whom, in former 
times, he would have sought assist- 
ance, and became an example, that 
justice does not always neglect the 
murderer. On the day of his execu- 
tion, the leader of the Sbanavests de- 
clared, that he would remain to see 
the caravat (the colloquial Irish for 
** neckcloth") on the neck of his fallen 
foe ; and the enithet of dishonour was 
instantly cauent up by a party who 
regarded the death of their chief as a 
martyrdom, and who resolved to efface 
the indignity sought to be annexed to 
their chieftain's name, by connecting 
the manner of his death with the sym- 
bol of their unbn. Hence the name 
of Caravats— « war-cry potent as the 
drum which Ziska bequeathed to his 
adherents, to infiame the valour of 
those among whom it was shouted 
forth — a name associated with many 
a terrible deed. This name was adopU 
ed in memory of Hanly's death ; and 
certainly, if diaringand atrocious crimes 
and exploits could spread a report be- 
yond the confined and obscure theatre 
where they were perpetrated, and vin- 
dicate a title to fame, the Caravats 
succeeded in rendering the death of 
their chiefUin memorable, and in re- 
moving dishonour from among the 
calamities of a public execution. 

It does not appear that, in this pro- 
cedure, there was any agency more 
subtle than the spirits of un instruct- 
ed desperadoes. It indicates, in con- 
sequence, rather the actual state of 
public opinion, than an effort to en- 
f^age opinion on the side of faction. It 
IS somewhat strange, that no u^e has 
ever been made of the instruction 
which it was calculated to afford. A 
man is executed for the commission of 
cruel and abominable offences, and the 
halter by which lie suffered is hoisted, 
as it were, as the ensign of his fol- 
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lowers' union. This could scarcely be, 
were such a death as Hanly's esteem- 
ed shameful ; or, even though it were, 
to adopt and perse? ere in such a me- 
thod of counteracting ignominy, could 
not be long without effect The na- 
tural consequence, in such a state of 
things, must have been, that all pro* 
portion between offence and puxdsh- 
ment was destroyed. The yengeance 
of the law was accounted, not justice, 
but tyranny, — to implore its succour 
—to aid in its administration— was 
stigmatized as a crime. He who fell 
bj the assassin's hand, because he had 
nven information of murder, left a 
kgacy of dishonour to his children ;— 
he who perished on the scaffbld, if 
only upon that awful stage he bore 
himself brayely, left a martyi^s me- 
mory behind him, and gave nis sur- 
viving family a claim u^n the love 
and protection of all ms associates. 
Against the spirit of insubordination, 
therefore, government had only the 
fear of an honourable death to wield ; 
—against the manifestation of attach- 
ment to the law, the disturbers had 
to hold forth the far more effectual 
terror of a death without preparation 
or sympathy; and the menace, that his 
ofibnce would brin^ down an evil vi« 
sitation upon his fhendt, his wife and 
children. The terms of this conflict, 
between law and lawlessness, were cer- 
tainly very unequaL It is remarkable, 
that " Intellect," in its rapid march, 
has done nothing to set the combat- 
ants more nearly on a level. 

" Surdy," said a great statesman, 
speaking on these matters— '^ surely," 
said he, '' men will at length weary 
of the gallows. There is nothing so 
very captivating in the name or cir- 
cumstances of such an exit from life, 
aa to induce men causelessly to court 
it. They will soon abjure the am- 
bition of being hanged, and leave both 
scaffbld and country in peace." This, 
no doubt, was all reasonable. Men 
m ght be expected to grow tired of 
beng hangea. Stran^lation, how- 
ever, is not the only violent death to 
which men may be disinclined. To 
be hanged by Uie neck was not the 
most terrific aspect in which a depart- 
ure from this lue could be exhibited. 
The ignominy of a public execution 
being altogether removed— BaiM gen 
Saggard, " death without a priest," 
which usually terminated the inform- 
er's vocation, had terron far more po« 
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tential than those in which the orderly 
administration of law-justice as in- 
vested. Persecution in the field and 
the house— murder by the way- side— • 
massacre— conflagration of sleeping fa-« 
milies — general contempt— hatr^— 
the consciousness of having a brand 
horrid as that of Cain— the natural 
apprehension, that every one who met 
the violator of the peoples' law would 
slay him^these were inconveniences 
of which men could be tired as well 
as those which great statesmen thought 
so prevailing. The question to be 
solved was, who could hold out longest 
—the disturbers or the informers? 
whether men would sooner grow tired 
of seeing their companions martyred 
on the scaffbld— or of murdering those 
by whom their departed friends had 
been brought to their consummation ? 
whether the spirit against which the 
gallows was raised up, or that which 
was to be laid bv general obloquy, 
and by the blood shed in many a 
shocking assassination, more obsti- 
nately resisted the efforts to subdue 
it? The advocates and administrators 
of the law considered only one of the 
cases enumerated in these questions, 
and, accordingly, the disposition to 
uphold the law was wearied out and 
conquered, before tranquillity was re- 
stored ; and that spurit which it was 
expected the gallows should queU, 
abated not a jot of its fiercest virulence, 
and manifested its presence and power 
with an audacity which has been con- 
tinually increasing. 

At this day it is easy to perceive the 
correctness of observations such as 
the above ; but, at the period at which 
my story is laid, it was not a matter 
of ordinary calculation to anticipate 
the results to which insubordination 
might lead. While the various fac- 
tions by which their country was dis- 
honoured, confined their violence to 
acts of mutual depredation, many of 
the gentry ima^neid that such disor« 
der was a speaea of safety-valve, by 
which the peace of the land could be 
preserved from accident. Upon vari- 
ous occasions, therefore, riot was ac- 
tually permitted, as the preventive of 
a greater evil to be apprehended. 
O'firien had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the manifestation of such an 
opinion. The occasion on which it 
was displayed, as well for itself as for 
what followed it, is worthy of being 
described. 
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The Tillage of Golden is situated on 
the banks of the Suir, and on an easy 
declivity in the Yalley through whien 
it flows. That river nas been too fire* 
quently celebrated in proae^ and nu« 
merous Terse, to need mj poor praise. 
Denham's eulogy has been not inapt* 
ly applied to ily-- 

^ Though dtep, yet dear— though gentk, 

yet not daU ; 
Strong, widiont rage— withoat overflowing, 

full;- 

and, no donbt, he who has witnessed 
its calm assured course, as it proceeds 
through a Ter^ rich and luxuriant 
country, reflecting a most beautiAil 
and Taried landscape, will esteem 
the panegyric not unworthily bestow* 
ed. A &ir was held in the Tillage on 
the day when O'Brien came to Tisit 
it; a fair, howcTer, in which there 
was little appearance of Hibernian 
light-heartedness and good-humour. 
On the contrary, cTcry thing, except 
the glorious sky and the gay Talley it 
lightened, wore an aspect of gloom 
and constraint. It smote upon O'- 
Brien's heart to witness so little of 
8]|rmpathy between nature and human 
land. He had ascended to the sum* 
Slit of a strong tower, intended in 
the olden time to defend the pass at 
Golden-bridge ; and, as his eye traced 
the course of the fidl calm riTer to* 
wards him, and as it became lost to 
his Tlew amidst the gently swelling 
grounds and the green plantations in 
which it disappeaied, he saw nothing 
which was not calculated to call out 
in the heart all the sweet summer 
sensations of our nature ;'and when he 
turned hit glance beneath, and looked 
upon the dense multitudes of his fd- 
low-men collected before him, in them 
only could he discern the manifesta- 
tions of a spirit and a feeling not in 
unison with the influences by which 
nature would attract them. He was 
not, howcTer, unaware of the recol* 
lections and the fears by which the 
hearts of this multitude were pros- 
trated. He had learned, that in just 
such a rejoicing day, in the preceding 
year, a sanguinary conflict had taken 
place where the meeting, whidi he 
was now looking down upon, had as- 
sembled ; and he knew that the re- 
collections of calamity experienced In 
that fearful encounter, had far more 
power to sadden the hearts which re- 
tained them, than the summer sun 
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had power to chase such remem* 
brances away. Nor was it alone the 
influence of memory which dejected 
spirits acknowledged. Fear also lent 
its aid ; and, in many a resolTcd mind, 
a stem determination to aTcnge — ^in a 
struggle speedily to commence— the 
grierand the loss which the bloodr 
meeting of the past year had inflicted. 
Therefore, throughout the entire mul* 
titnde, you could acarcely discern a 
countenance not OTcrcast by some sad 
or sinister expression. As yet, how- 
eTcr, there appeared no tendency to 
strife or diswder ;— the little riUage 
presented the usual appearance o! biis* 
tie; but the confusion of tongues,— 
the iioise,-*the tumult of theoccasion, 
were wanting to the life of the pic- 
ture ; and, to one accustomed to the 
usual loud and loquacious manifesta- 
tions of Irish actiTity at meetings of 
this nature, it might almost seem as if 
his sense of hearing had been rendered 
obtuse, for the purpose of making a &- 
miliar scene become strange to him. 

Thus the businessofthefairproceed- 
ed. On the brow of the deciiTity a- 
boTe the little Tillage— sheltered by a 
groTe from an ardent sun<-*a strong de- 
tachment of caTalry were posted ; and, 
in a space carefuUrpreserTed from in- 
tniaion,thearmsofacompanyof infant- 
ry were piled, before which two senti- 
nels kept guard, while their comrades 
rested under the same trees which af- 
forded ahelter to the horses. The 
ground on which these detachments 
were stationed, was bounded by two 
roads leading down to the Tillage, and 
thus afforded no excuse to the country 
people for intruding on the little en- 
campment A few magistrates of the 
county were on horseback, ready to 
sanction the proceedings of the mili- 
tary if any disturbance required their 
interference ; and, from time to time, 
Uiey went down to the fair, and, ha^ 
Ting ascertained how the business was 
proceeding, returned a«un to their poat 
on the hiU. They had called out mi- 
litary aid for the purpose of protect- 
ing the peace and order of the fair, 
and with the intention of dismisaing 
it so soon as the business of the day 
was oTer. 

And, with more than ordinary cele- 
rity, this business was dispatched,— the 
usual higgling in making bargains was 
discontinued, — theeloquenteuloffiums 
on stock to be sold,— am;cted indiflRer- 
enoe to purohas^^all were laid aaide ; 
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and, under the terror of an impending 
fight, and with the itimnlus tnus ap« 
pued to rustic negotiation, transfers in 
the Stock Market, or ComhiU, could 
•earcdy be settled with greater promp« 
titiide than they were this day at the 
finr of Golden. Tents soon began to 
be struck, — stock sold and unsold to be 
tnmedhomewardsy and O^firien, whtt 
had descended from his tower, and was 
walkingthrongh theseparatingcrowds, 
was startled in his roeculations by the 
piercing trttmi>et-call and the roU d 
the drum, which told him that the 
troops were in motion. He accordingly 
njmned his friends on the hiU, and 
found them preparing to set forward on 
their return from the fair, where their 
presence was no long^ required. 0'« 
Brien was of opinion, that now they 
were more especially needed. As he 
passed 'through the crowds whid^ fill* 
ed the Tillage, he had witnessed mudi 
eause for apprehension;— scowling 
brows, and looks which betokened re« 
lief from the burden of constrained 
quiet, and muttoed threats, had not 
escaped lus notice ; and, when the 
trumpet rang out, a murmur awoke 
among the crowd, which seemed al- 
most as if it would swell to a shout ; 
and weapons of Tarious kinds were for 
amomentdisplayed,and then concealed 
again. One man near him sprang sud- 
denly into the air, brandishing a heayT 
dub; and,whenheresehedthegrottnd, 
threw his arm around the neck of a boy 
at his side, and most earnestly embra- 
ced him. Presently, obsenring that he 
* was remarked, he seemed amaxed at his 
conduct, and stiffened into composure. 
O'Brien mentioned what he had seen ; 
but the magistrates, satisfied with the 
protection they had afforded to the 
peaceably disposed, retained their pur- 
pose, ana commanded the militai7 to 
proceed. 

The trumpet note with which the 
march commenced had scarcely sound- 
ed, when it was answered by a shout, 
in whidi the painfully pent-up pas- 
sions of a ferocious multitude let 
loose all their fury. The silence into 
which its edioes died away was scarce- 
ly less terrific than the burst of rage 
which preceded it. O'Brien turned his 
horse, and, resisting all expostulation, 
rode back to the brow of the hill near- 
est to the Tillage. Before him, still, a 
great multitude was collected. It did 
not appear that all had hostile inten- 
tions. Many seemed as if curiosity de- 
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tained them ; but, through the centre 
of the crowd, a condensed and wedge- 
like mass of men were marching in or- 
der. On each side of their march, the 
people were stationary. A little in ad- 
Tanoe, a boy proceeded — ^in one hand 
brandishing a cudgel fpr the defence of 
his bare head, with the other, drag^ng 
along the ground what seemed to be the 
badge of one of the hostile partiesj 
which thus was trailed contumelioudy 
in the dust If any doubt remained 
as to the meaning of this indignity, it 
was soon remoyed. The boy cried out, 
" Ten pounds for the head of a Sha- 
nayest i" and instantly a loud shout 
from his followers rent the air ; but no 
sound of answering defiance repeated 
it. At each prockmation from the 
boy, his party snouted and clashed their 
weapons together ; and, until the third 
challenge, it could not be known whe- 
ther the ears of enemies receiYcd it. 
The third defiance was proclaimed at 
the meeting of two roads ; and scarcofi 
ly were the words pronounced—^' Ten 
pounds for the head of a Shanayest"— 
when a man, bare-headed, and with 
his limbs from the knees downwards 
uncoyered, wearing aloose flannel jack- 
et, sprang oyer an ad^ acent hedge, and^ 
before the accustomed about cmdd bo 
raised, the herald boy was prostrate^ 
and he who had struck the blow waa 
out of sight. This, howeyer, was but 
for a moment He instantly appeared 
in the comer of the hedge, and shouted 
to his enemies to advance. Behind him^ 
multitudes took up the cry ; and the 
green field suddenly became thronged 
with combatants, attired as he was, 
and displaying, in all their gestures, 
the fiercest ardour to encounter. 

They were not to be long left inae- 
tiye. Before the impetuosity of the 
multitudes who rushed to engage them^ 
^e frail barrier of the hedge, saye 
only where a tree marked its position, 
was soon trampled under foot, so that 
the place of it soon became indiacemi- 
blOi When all were in the field, a 
moment's breathing-time was allow- 
ed, the ranks on each side were form- 
ed into sonsething like order and com- 
pactness, and, in words of mutual en- 
couragement or silent pressure of hard 
hands, and sometimes in sudden 
riurieks and gestures, intimations were 
giyen of the Precious purpose by which 
the hearts of aU were possessed. 

They now began to approach each 
other, and alreadylittle more than ten 
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paces were interposed between them, 
when, to O'Brien's astonishment, he 
saw them bow towards the earth, and 
h»ird from the entire multitude a 
deep and thrilling groan, in which not 
rage nor revenge, but fear and sorrow, 
were expressed. He rode nearer to 
the meeting, and beheld, moving in 
the space between the hostile par« 
ties, a form, which, if it did not ac- 
count for the phenomenon which had 
amazed him, strongly engaged his at- 
tention. It was of a young man of 
great beauty, barefooted, and bare- 
headed, with no covering but that of a 
Eiece of whitish cloth thrown around 
im loosely, save that it was drawn in 
by a girdle at his waist. Around his 
neck was hung a string of large dark 
beads, from which a wooden crucifix 
was suspended, and in his hand he 
bore a long sUff, which also was form- 
ed into a cross. The groan uttered 
by the assembly had died away ; all 
was perfectly still, as the pilgrim pass- 
ed along, his eyes bent to the earth, 
and his lips moving as in prayer. It 
was, cerUinly, a most strange picture, 
^-more than a thousand astonished 
faces fixel earnestly, almost as if un- 
der fascination, upon the seemingly 
nnconscious youth, and unbroken si- 
lence maintained throughout the whole 
wrapt assembly. When he had pass- 
ed along the entire lines, and ascend- 
ed a slight eminence at about an CNqual 
distance from each, he called, with a 
voice of singular sweetness and melan- 
choly, to the leaders, it would seem, 
of both parties; and, after a brief 
pause, a few individuals from each 
side came reverently to receive his di- 
rections. The multitudes who await- 
ed the issue of this singular confer- 
ence were now somewhat released from 
their captivation, and murmurs arose 
among them — " Is it himself again ?" 
— " Is it a spirit ?"— " Is not he the 
picture of a blessed ancel?" Various 
expressions of this kind O'Brien could 
hear, although he could not under- 
atand their import He learned from 
them, however, that the youth whose 
appearance had been productive of so 
strange effects, was one well known to 
the people who beheld him, although 
some mystery had rendered his co- 
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ming thus awful and affecting. While 
he conversed with the leaders who 
had obeyed his summons, he nreser- 
yed, apparently, the same calmness 
vrith which he had walked through 
the threatening ranks of their follow- 
ers. The calmness, however, was not 
communicated to his hearers— one had 
cast himself on Uie earth to embrace 
his feet, and all seemed agitated by 
strong emotion. O'Brien could scarce- 
ly control Uie impulse which urged 
him to intrude upon a conference^ 
which, it was evident, was not design- 
ed to be public — ^for, when one or two 
sUagglers ventured to leavetheir ranks, 
and were advancing towards the hill, 
they were impetuously forbade to ap- 
proach by the leaders. Long, how- 
ever, they could not1}e restrained ; nor 
could O'Brien long endure suspense, 
and, at all hazards, he would have 
gone in amongst the people> when he 
was saved from the probable conse- 
quences of his rashness, and the whole 
assembly dispersed, by an outcry in 
the direction of the village— '* The 
soldiers!" '* The soldiers!" The 
helmets and sabres of the dragoons 
were seen over the tops of the houses, 
and instantly the multitude, mingled 
friends and foes, scattered and fled 
with the speed of terror, until they 
had obtained shelter from the dreaded 
pursuit 

O'Brien, his enigma unexpounded, 
was found by the Captain of the party 
who had been sent for his protection. 
Although it had not been thought ne- 
cessary to harass the military bv de- 
taining them to prevent the bloodshed 
of a rustic battle, it appeared cruel to 
leave a young stranger exposed to the 
hazards of such an affray ; and when 
it was found that he did not return, 
aid when he could be no longer seen 
on the spot whither he had withdrawn 
from his friends to witness the termi- 
nation of the proceedings of what he 
had seen, as ne thouffint, the com- 
mencement, one of tne magistrates 
proposed accompanying a few dra- 
goons for the purpose of bringing him 
back in safety. The consequence was, 
the interruption of his efforts to solve 
a riddle^ — ^which much engaged him— 
and the probsble protection of his life. 
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THK p AND THE q ; 
0R> THK ADVENTURES OF JOCK M^PHERSOK. 

By the Ettriek Shepherd. 

** There was an auld raan> and he had an auld wife. 
And they had a son was the plague of their life ;" 
For eren frae the time, when a bairn on the knee. 
He was as contrary as callant could be. 
He gloom'd and he skirl'd^ and, when in hard case. 
He whiles gae his mother a yerk on the face ; 
And nought sae weel pleased him, when he could win at her, 
As to gar her mild grey een stand in back-water. 
They scolded, they drubb'd him, they ruggit his hair. 
They stripp'd off his claes, and they skelpit him bare- 
But he took every chance baith to scart and to spar. 
And instead o' growing better, he rather grew waur. 

This old crabbed carle it is hard to make verse on : 
His trade was a miller, his name was MTherson— 
And this wicked callant, the plague o' his stock, 
I ne'er heard his name, but I m sure it was Jock~> 
For I never yet heard of a stripling of game. 
The son of an auld pair, but Jock was his name. 
I am sure that my mother had thirty old stories. 
And every one of them began as before is ; 
Or, ^' there was a man and wife like other folk. 
An' they had a son, an' they ca'd him Jock ;" 
And so it went on — Now this that you're hearing 
Was one of these stories — you'll find it a queer ane. — 

Jock went to the school— >but there rose sic a rumpus ! — 
The scholars were maul'd, and their noddles grew bumpous ; 
The pretty wee girls were weel towzled and kiss'd. 
In spite of their teeth, ay, and oft ere the^ wist ; 
But yet for as ill as the creatures were guided. 
In Jock's fiery trials wi' him still they sided. 
Grood sauf *s, how they squeel'd in their feckless resistance ! 
Good sauf 's, how the master ran to their assistance ! 
He ca'd Jock a heathen, a Turk, and a Nero, 
Grinn'd, clench'd his auld teeth, and laid on like a hero ; 
But no mends could he get — for, despite of his sway, 
Jock fought him again twenty times in a day. 

Of course, Jock's advancement in learning was slow ; 
He got with perplexity as far as ; 
But the p and the q, that sister and brother. 
He wish d at the deil, and he never wan further. 

He hated the Dominie's teasing and tattles- 
He hated the school, except for tne battles— 
But he hked the sweet wenches, and kindly caress'd them. 
Yet when they would not let him kiss them, he thrash'd Uieni« 

There was ae bit shy lassie, ca'd Phemie Carruthers, 
Whom he either lo'ed waur or lo'ed better than others ; 
From morning to e'en you'd have heard or have seen them. 
For peace there was never a moment between them ; 
She couldna bide frae him, he seem'd to bewitch her. 
Yet neither wad she let him kiss her or touch her. 
But squeel'd like a rabbit, and giggled and ran. 
Till Jock ran her down, wi' a curse or a ban. 



Then many a cair drubbing he gat frae her brothers;—* 
dear was his flirting wi' Phemie Canuthcrs I 
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The auld miller kendna what way to bestow him. 
Or what in the world's wide range to make o* him ; 
For when at the mill, at the meadow, or mart. 
He fought wi' the horses and coupit the cart ; 
He couldna even gang wi' the horse to the water. 
But there was a battle, and gallop full blatter. 
To a smith he was enter'd, to yerk at the stiddy. 
But he kmed the auld smith, and he fired the smiddy. 
Then went to a tailor of high estimation, 
To learn to make trousers and breeks in the fashion ; 
But a' that the tailor could threaten or wheedle. 
At every steek Jock gae 'm the length of the needle. 
Ten times in a day he provoked him or trick'd him. 
Then ance for amusement he fought and he lick'd him ; 
So Snip tum'd him off, and accepted another. 
And Jock went once more to his £iither and mother. 
Then they sent him to sea, to efiace his remt)ach. 
In fighting the Spaniards, the French, and the Dutch. 
Jock fought with them all, for he happen'd to hate them ; 
Whenever he met them, be fought, and he beat them ; 
He fought from his childhood, and never thouriit ill o't. 
But then he acknowledged he whiles got his fill o't : 
Of all naval heroes, our country had never. 
Than this Jock M'Pherson, a truer or braver. 
He fought thirty battles, and never retreated. 
Round a' the hale world that God has created. 
And for twenty long years, for ill or for well o\. 
He never saw Britain, and seldcmi heard tell o't ; 
Yet never in life such resistance he knew. 
Nor retreated, except from the p and the q ! 

But the si^ts that Jock saw— O, no man can conceive them ! 
They're really so grand, folks will hardly believe them. 
He cross'd both the cirdes, which we're rather dark about. 
He saw both the poles, which folk make sic a wark about ; 
And by a most rigid and labouraome scanning. 
Not only the pol^, but the sockets they ran in ; 
And also the giants, austere and outlandish. 
That wheel'd the earth round, like a kirn on its standish ; 
They were cover'd with ice, and had faces moat grievous. 
And their forms were mis-shapen and huge as Ben-Nevis;^ 
Yet they stood to their business, though fretting and knarl'd. 
With their cans of bear's grease for the poles of the world* 
Let Barrow, and Parry, and Franklin, commence 
From this as example, and learn to speak sense. 

Jock sailed where no Christian ever had been afore. 
And found out some countries that never were seen afore ; 
He came to a land where the language they spoke 
Had exactly the sound of the Scottish moor-cock. 
With a ick-ick*ick, uck-uck-uck— -ne'er was such din heard ! 
And instead Of coming outward, their vcnoes went inward. 
He came to another, where jroung women wore 
Their faces behind, and their bottoms bef(OTe ; 
Jock tried to embrace these maids <moe and again. 
But the girls were confounded, and giggled amain— 
For forward they fled in a moment, and smack 
Jock came to the ground on the broad of his back ; 
Which makes me suspect— though I hate to asperse- 
That their forms were like ours, but their dothes the reverse. 
Pooh ! Franklin's, and Hall's, and the whde, are a mock. 
Compared with the voyages and travels of Jock ! 

Jock sail'd up a branch of the Plate throi^ the Andes; 
He visited Lima and Juan Femimdes; 
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Then spread all bis canvass, and westward be ran. 
Till be came to tbe shores of the famous Japan, 
And an island beyond it, which Britons ne'er knew. 
But Jock thought the natives pronounced it Cookoo : 
The half of its wonders no history relates. 
For its slates are all gold, and its money is slates ! 

Jock rose from a midshipman up to an admiral^ 
And now to that island for ever he bade farewell. 
And sailed by a coast that had skies very novel. 
The sun was an oblong, the moon was an oval ; 
And from the horixon midway up the skies, 
The stars danced outrageously ims and strathspeys: 
But none of the stars he remember'd were there. 
He missed his old friends of the S^pent and Bear; 
But those that they had were of brilnant adorning, 
All bright as Dame Venus, the star of the morning ; 
At midnight there glow'd out a radiance within them. 
As the essence of l^ht and its spirit were in them. 
Till even the rude uilors with awe looked i^n them. 
As if a li^ht sacred and heavenly ^ne on them. 

One ship and one crew (a bold and uncanny ane) 
At first sailed with Jock from the Mediterranean ; 
But now every thing was with him seBquiaiter, 
As proudly he passed bv the bay <^ Gibraltar. 
He returned a commander, accomplished and namtical ; 
It is true, some suspected his conduct piratical ; 
But Jock from such chances and chams got well off. 
For they happened so distant they ne er were heard tell oL 
He had as much good money-— gold, silver, and o(^per— 
As filled to the brim his old Other's mill-hopncr; 
Two ships and a frigate, all trim and untentea— 
Such feats and such fortune are unprecedented ! 

Jock bought his old father the lands of Glen-Wharden, 
The old wicked Dominie a house and a garden ; 
And all his school-fellows that thrashed him a-goinfl; it. 
He gave them luge nresents, and blessed them for doing it ; 
Then took for his laay, in preference to others. 
The wild little skelpie called Phemie Carruthers. 
But he swore, that through life he had never been stopp'd 
By Christian or Pagan with whome'er he coped ; 
By all the wild elements roused to commotion. 
The roarings of storm, and the rollings of ocean ; 
Wild currents and mountains of icid^ blue. 
Except the two bouncers, the p and the q ! ! 
*' And blast my two eyes !" Jack would swear and would say^ 
'' If I do not believe to this here blessed dav. 
That the trimmers were nothing for all the kick-op iust, 
Than a b and a d with their bottoms turu'd upmost f" 
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TU£ COUBT AND THE CABINET. 



BY A CALM 0B8EBVBB. 



Reports were some time ago cir« 
culated of changes in the Ministry^ of 
discontent between the King and the 
Cabinet. These were sent forth to 
amuse and deceive the people. The 
King and his Ministers are on the 
best of terms, and on nothing are they 
more satisfied with each other than on 
the repeal of the Catholic disabilities. 
By spreading a different opinion it was 
designed to divert the nublic mind, 
and to allay the general indignation 
at that measure. 

After Mr Canning returned to power 
in 1822, he changed the political opi« 
nions by which he had been previous* 
1^ guided ; be deserted the Pitt prin- 
ciples, and adopted those of the Libe- 
rals, till at last, in December 1826, 
his speech on the affairs of Portugal 
fully entitled him to be called, as 
Chateaubriand called him on that oc- 
casion, the first Jacobin in Europe. 

Two years ago, the most determi- 
ned opponents of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion were the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr Peel ; now they are its most 
determined advocates. How is it that 
these great men, Wellington, Canning, 
Peel, so suddenly reverse their policy ? 
On almost all public questions, a sys- 
tem of duplicity, falsehood, and apos- 
tacy, is acted upon with a degree of 
success truly astonishing ! The public, 
and public men, seem to be besotted, 
stupid, bereaved of common penetra- 
tion. This system has already effect- 
ed serious alterations, and it is extend- 
ing itself with increased boldness. It is 
time it should be examined, and that, 
by a review of the past, we may be 
put upon our guard for the future. 

For the sake of convenience, the 
two chief parties shall be described as 
the Court and the Cabinet. By Court, 
it is intended to design those indivi- 
duals about the King's person whose 
opinions influence his Mijesty, while 
such opinions seem to him self-emana- 
tions. His early associates having 
been Whigs, it may not be difficult to 
recommend to him Whig principles ; 
and it is flattering a Sovereign to make 
him suppose he directs the affairs of 
state, rather than those who are ans- 
werable for them. The Court has 



provided for him a variety of sponsors 
of late. Let the measures be black to- 
day and white to-morrow, sponsors 
are readily found. Nay, the same 
men will urge to-day the very same 
measures they hotlv opposed yester- 
day; and what was formerly described 
as apostacy, as personal perfidy, is 
now called a happy conciliation of all 
parties. 

The late Lord Chatham said, in 
the early part of the last reign, that 
the King's secret advisers were ruining 
the country — " that there was some- 
thing behind the throne greater than 
the Uirone itself." Thst sutesman's 
example may be pleaded in excuse of 
the opinion respecting the secret advi- 
sers of his present Majesty, a man as 
likely to he influenced by private 
counsel as his father. These secret 
advisers have their own objects to 
attain. Amidst the weakness and 
changes of the Ministry, patronage 
and emoluments drop readUy into the 
hands of courtiers. George III. and 
Mr Pitt had many severe struggles 
about appointments ; no such struggles 
have occurred of late; Whig and 
Tory have equally participated— but 
between them they have shared freely 
with the Courtiers. The Court has 
had the first choice; but something 
has been given to propitiate, to soothe, 
political parties. 

When his present Majesty became 
Regent, the Whigs believed their im- 
molate accession to power certain; 
they thought the government their 
right, they having been the steady 
supporters of the Prince of Wales. 
But the Courtiers knew that the Whin 
were a needy, arrogant party, wbioi 
would domineer and monopolise all 
patronage; they dissuaded tne Prince 
from connecting himself with them, 
and an excuse was then found in his 
being only a restricted Regent. 

Wnen the restrictions expired, es- 
pedally at the death of Mr Percival, 
which happened about the same time, 
the Whigs again expected to come 
into power, and many nq;otiations 
were set on foot, apparently to attain 
that objecU But the Court had de- 
termined against their admission ertr 
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since the Regent first entered upon 
power. The death of the King, it was 
known, would bring on a pubhc strug- 
gle respecting the Princess of Wales. 
After the death of Mr Pitt, Mr Per« 
cival had been her chief adviser, un« 
der the directions of the late King, 
and all the Pittites were her partisans. 
By keeping them in office, the Rent's 
Court expected to deprive her of her 
friends; and as for tiie Whigs, they 
having eagerly espoused the cause of 
the Prince, were already committed 
against her ; hence the Pittites were 
kept in power as long as the Princess 
of Wales lived ; but no sooner was 
the danger from her removed, no 
sooner was she gone, than a new sys« 
tern was opened upon the public 

The policy of the Reffent's Court 
had previously produced some bad 
effects, and had nearly led to ruinous 
ones ; that policy consisted in sacrifi- 
cing to the clamours of the journals, 
and of the mob-meetings, it being 
supposed they spoke the sentiments 
of the nation — a dangerous mistake. 
In this way it was that the most atro- 
cious libels on all our institutions, 
and on our public men, were suffered 
to pass with impunity. The evil was 
of so crying a nature, that a number 
of gentlemen formed a society, and 
subscribed large funds, to do what 
the Grovemment neglected—to prose- 
cute and put down libellers ; an ob- 
ject in which they succeeded to a con- 
siderable extent, rendering a valuable 
service to the country. Nay, such was 
the spirit early in tne Regency, that 
at one time Bonaparte was in high 
favour with the Court, which eagerly 
sought for peace with him. At that 
time a well-known Earl, now a Mar- 

auis, then a Courtier, " offered bets," 
dat within a certain period the Order 
of the Garter would be given to Bo- 
naparte, while the Regent would wear 
that of the Legion of Honour. But 
the Princess of Wales still lived, and 
the Pittites were obstinate anti-Bo- 
napartists. The French Emperor fell 
—the Court was checked — ^and the 
nations of Europe are firee. 

The first distinct display which the 
Court made of its present policy was 
after the appointment of Mr Canning 
to be Foreign Secretary, in 1822. The 
political progress of that gentleman 
had been singularly in unison with 
the Court system, of '* divide and go- 
yern." Uc b«$l divided and suodi*- 



▼ided the Pitt party with which he 
began his public life. First, in his 
impatience to return to office in 1802 
and 1803, he lampooned the Adding- 
tons, excited Mr Pitt to attack them, 
drove them out of office, and lost to 
Mr Pitt for ever the cordiality of that 
part of his friends. Then he origin- 
ated and completed the coalition be- 
tween Fox and Grenville, designing 
Pitt to be of the party. Mr Pitt pro* 
mised to co-operate with Fox to turn 
out the Addingtons, but he refused to 
coalesce. This untoward reserve lost 
to him half his friends. Lord Gren- 
ville and many of his principal parti- 
sans had been so committra to Mr 
Fox by Mr Canning, that they could 
not retract Mr Pitt took office with- 
out Mr Fox, and was obliged to recur 
for assistance to the Addingtons, whom 
but the day before he had turned out 
for incapacity. Mr Canning went with 
Mr Pitt ; but the chief members of 
the party went with Lord Grenville ; 
and, yoked to the Whigs, they have 
reciprocally impeded each other's plans 
ever since. For thus embarrassing the 
Whigs, some of the members of that 
party long and many a day sought to 
revenge themselves upon Mr Canning, ' 
by groundless calumnies and ranco- 
rous invectives— such as their coarse 
attacks about the *' Lisbon job," and 
*' the ruptured Mr Ogden." Again, 
by his quarrel and duel with Lord 
Castlereagh, Mr Canning still further 
divided the remains of the Pitt party. 
When he retired from office in 1821, 
in consequence of his praise of Queen 
Caroline, he a fourth time divided 
that party ; and lastly, after 1822, he 
went over in principles to the Whigp, 
though he then had no secret under- 
standing with them, and brought none 
of them into office afterwards who was 
likely to dL>pute with him the ascend- 
ency in the Cabinet. The plan of the 
Court has been for some years to weak- 
en and break up all parties, by pick- 
ing out and giving offices to second- 
rate men. To such a plan Mr Can- 
ning's conduct had contributed, not 
from design, but from the impatience, 
warmth, and rashness of his temper. 

After he had retired from office, in 
consequence of his duel with Lord 
Castlereagh, Mr Canning's friends 
made indirect attempts to unite him 
with the Whigs ; but the leaders of 
that partv in the House of Commons 
spumed m approaches J in d^fm »( 
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the conscionsnefiB his talents would 
make him their leader^ and derive 
their own chiefs of the fruits of theii 
long-fought party battles. Neither 
would thejr trust him; they regarded 
him as an intriguer, and not to be re« 
lied upon. Mr Canning had alsoqu/u^ 
relied with Lord Eldon ; he and his 
Lordship had openly censured each 
other in Parliament Opposed by the 
cool firmness of Lord Castlereagh and 
the stem contempt of Lord Eldon^ it 
may ^^y be understood how unoom<« 
fortable a man of the conscious talents, 
the high ambition, and the quickness 
of temper of Mr Canning, found him« 
self in the Cabinet. 

On the death of Mr Perdyal, Lord 
Liverpool, being appointed Filmier, 
solicited Mr Canning to take office; 
but he declined, under pretence of the 
Catholic Question, though in reality 
because Lord Castlereagh was to lead 
in the House of Commons. This ap« 
pears by the published correspondence^ 
Mr Canning enquired who was to lead 
in the Commons ? On being inform* 
ed by Lord Liverpool it was to be 
Lord Castlereash, nis desire to treat 
cooled ; and when the Ministry was 
formed without him, he brought on 
the Catholic Question in Parliament. 
On the occasion of the celebration of 
Mr Pitt's birUi-day, he declined being 
present, as the toast of the " Protest- 
ant Ascendency" was to be drank, 
which he assumed to be a declaration 
against Catholic Emandoatiou, though 
it amounted to no such thing; for, 
even now that the Catholic Rehef Bill 
has been passed, giving more latitude 
to the Papists than ever was daimed 
before, the Protestant Ascendency is 
asserted and maintained. 

But Mr Canning, in 1812 and 1813, 
was in a vexatious situation. He had 
refused to join the Liverpool Ministry, 
and the Whigs were hostile ; yet his 
personal friends in both Houses were 
numerous and warmly attached to him, 
for his manners and talents were most 
engaging. He shewed a disposition to 
oppose ine Ministry, whenever oppor« 
tunity occurred consistently to do so, 
and probably he relied on the great 
changes likely to ensue from the events 
of the WAr. Bonaparte bein^ then 
on the point of attacking Russia with 
the finest army ever produced, and 
most men calculating <m his success, 
the overthrow of that great gennal, 
^hou^ weak statctmaD, appean to 



have deprived Mr Canning (^ all hopes 
to have cast him down prostrate at the 
feet of his rivaL He accepted the ap- 
pointment to Lisbon— one eertainly lU 
Butted to his dignity and character, ea- 
pedally with reference to the Cabinet; 
but some of his friends ware impatient 
to return to office, and now saw no 
hope of doing so, from any change of 
Ministers. L«rd Castlereagh's con- 
duct having elevated him to the high- 
est eminence as a statesman, even those 
of Mr Canning's friends who had been 
indulged with appointments, could not 
conceal their mortification at the glory 
of Government While they admitted 
the triumphant station to whidi Bri- 
tain was raised, the^ nibbled at the 
omission of commercial stipulations in 
the treaties of peace, as if Britain alone 
could have dictated to all around her, 
or oould have attempted to dictate, 
without danger of breaking up the 
grand alliance which had subdued, and 
was yet necessary to restrain, France. 
Any one of these great monarchs, as 
weU as France, might have raised such 
a clamour of selfishness against £ng« 
land as might have deprived her of 
the grace of being a public protector, 
and of a due authority in adjusting 
the settlement of theaffiurs of Europe, 
making her odious to mankind, ratoer 
than respected as her delivers. Free 
Trade 1— Was that the object of those 
who then in comers murmured ? 

On his return from Lisbon, Mr Can- 
ning accepted Uie Presidency of the 
Board of Control and a seat in the 
Cabinet. This was a seasonable ac- 
cession of strength to the Ministry, 
against whom and the whole Govern- 
ment domestic conspirades were go- 
ing on, extensive and desperate. At 
Spafields, at Derby, at Manchester, at 
Cato Street, &c. &c, the disafiected 
sought to effect those otjects which 
they had hoped Bonaparte would ae- 
oomplish. Mr Canning manfully and 
ably defended the Government; he 
scourged the Reformers to the veiy 
^uick ; and, writhing under his cut- 
tmg lash, they sought revenge. They 
insulted him for having accepted m 
office under Lord Castlereagh, whom, 
in 1809, they said he had accused of 
incapadty. Mr Canning never com- 
plained of his iKwdship'i capadty* 
Lord Castlereagh, as War Secretary 
of State, was sending emissaries into 
Spain, half military, half diplomatic, 
toniseandarm the people, while Mr 
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Canning} as Fonkn Secretary of States 
was also sending diplomatic agents in« 
to Spain for similar purposes. These 
agents dashed, and Mr Canning said 
he would either resign, or Lord Cas- 
tlereagh ^ould resign tlutt part of his 
duty. His Lordship had been sound* 
ed witliout success ; and as it was fore- 
seen one of them would retire, the 
Premia, the Duke of Portland, Mr 
Canning's funilj connexion, in con- 
junction with the Marquis of Cam- 
den. Lord Castlereagh's uncle, agreed 
that Lord Castlereagh should with- 
draw. But in all this there was no 
impeachment of Lord CasUereagh's 
abilities. Spanish affiurs were ^en 
the leading consideration of this Go- 
vernment, highly popular wiUi the 
people, and a darling object with Mr 
Canning, who, as Foreign Secretary, 
thought himself entitled to the direo* 
tion of them. Lord Castlereagh was 
equally desirous, and thought himself 
* equally entitled. This was the diffem 
eice between them. The concealment 
by Mr Canning of the promise of his 
Lordship's dismissal, that was the 
cause of the duel— a step which the 
best of Lord Castlereagh's friends must 
ever blame, as ill suited to the dignity 
of his station and to an affiur of state. 
Yet Irishmen, of rank too, who on all 
occasions warmly opposed his Lord- 
ship's politics, exulted at his conduct, 
exclaiming, *' Ah ! he has a bit of the 
Irishman in him still 1" Such is the 
feeling of that people ! 

Had the embassy to Lisbon been 
intrusted to any ordinary individual, it 
would not have been noticed ; but, in 
the hands of Mr Canning, it was made 
the ground of coarse invective and 
slander. Mr Canning proved the ne- 
cessity of the mission, and exposed 
the exaggerated accounts of his emo- 
luments ; but the charge served the 
purposes of party clamour, which dia- 
regurds trutn and justice. Mr Can- 
ning continued to oppose and expose 
the Reformers, to support the Go- 
Temment, and defend the Ministers 
who had overthrown Bonaparte; he 
did this, too, with an earnestness and 
an ability against which no one could 
make a successful stand, and the fac- 
tion determined to destroy him by any 
means. They made very little im- 
pression upon the public, but there is 
rteson to suppose they disturbed Mr 
Canning's mmd— exasperated him. 
Exasperated is a strong word to i^ly 



to a Cabinet Minister j but when it is 
recollected, that to the publisher of a 
scurrilous, vulgar pamphlet which ap- 
peared at this time against Mr Can^ 
ning, he sent a letter, calling the 
Author a liar and a scoundrel, and 
challenging him to fight a duel, exas- 
perated y/ml not be thought a word 
too harsh. However mudi Mr Can- 
ning's feelings might have been hurt, 
he continued to defend the measures 
of Government in unqualified language 
and with undauntol courage. His 
speeches in vindication of the sup- 
pression of the riots at Manchester at 
the end of 1819, were masterpieces of 
eloquence and reasoning, which drove 
his opponents to misrepresent him as 
guilty of inhumanitv, in ridiculing, aa 
justlv and as ably as he did, the cant set 
up about " the ruptured Mr Ogden." 
The death of the King, the return 
of Queen Caroline, and Mr Canning's 
extravagant eulogium on her (yet un^ 
explain^) in Parliament, rendered it 
neoesaary he should retire from office. 
Mr Pitt had gone, perhaps, beyond 
the wishes of the kte King, in espou- 
sing the cause of the Princess of Wales; 
and Mr Canning, acting under Mr 
Pitt as her personal adviser, had pro- 
bably gone beyond the widies of his 
friend the Premier. After that ex- 
travant eulogium, decorum required 
Mr CanningiB retirement from office ; 
but his silence in Parliament was re- 
warded with one of the most splendid 
and lucrative appointments in the 
King's gift — the Governorship of In- 
dia. Many circumstances disposed 
Mr Canning to accept of that office. 
He had ofiended the King by his praise 
of her Majesty ; the ascendency of his 
rival. Lord Castlereagh, in the Cabi- 
net, was not to be fdiaken; Lord 
Eldon was strongly opposed to him ; 
and in the Cabinet he had no efficient 
support— there he was obliged to act 
the part of an underling. His private 
fortune, too, required attention— «nd 
he had been so traduced by his oppo- 
nents, so coldly supported by his po- 
litical party— he had met vrith so many 
untoward events, that, tired of poli- 
tical speculations and adventure at 
home, he viewed India as affinrding a 
dignified retreat— as a place of profiu 
ame repose. The Whigs were dis- 
pleased at the prospect of his loss. 
They had rgected mm some years 
before as a partisan, but his own per- 
sonal political friends were now dif^ 
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coiltented, and veering towards Whig 
principles. Tet be firmly refused to 
change his destiny. His house and 
furniture were even sold^ or advertised 
for sale, when the unexpected death 
of Lord Castlereagh reversed the scene. 

A Premier of more energv than 
Lord Liverpool, would have found a 
successor to Lord Castlereagh with- 
out reverting to Mr Canning. But 
Lord Liverpool, a kind-hearted man, 
was Mr Canning's personal friend; 
and, now that I^rd Castlereagh was 
removed, Mr Canning would find less 
opposition in the Cabinet, and would 
lead in the House of Commons^the 
first object of his ambition — as that 
would, in fact, constitute him the 
Prime Minister. Mr Canning feared 
the Court would oppose him ; but in 
that he was mistaken. Humbled by 
the calumnies of the Whigs and Ra- 
dicals, ill at ease with the members 
of the Cabinet, penitent for his trans- 
gressions in favour of the Queen, he 
was just the supple tool the Court re- 
quired ; and, to his astonishment, they 
soon confided to him their views by 
such language, " as that it would be 
desirable to take such and such mea- 
sures, if we could ; but (for instance) 
on the Catholic Question, the Duke of 
York, Lord Liverpool, and Lord El- 
don, obstinately oppose it." 

Events might cnange men's minds. 
The designs of the Court were not to 
be prematurely disclosed. Mr Canning 
was received at Court with open arms. 
Being a Pittite— a high Tory— he 
was the very man to blind that party, 
and to carrv into effect a liberal sys- 
tem, one which should be opposed in 
all things to the system of George the 
III. In 1827, Sir John Copley was 
made Lord Chancellor, having made 
an able speech against Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and affronted Mr Canning. 
It was supposed such an appointment 
would ^ve some colour of Protestant- 
ism to the new Cabinet— would show 
that Mr Canning and the friends of 
Poperv were not masters of it— and 
Sir John, in such a character, more 
complying than Lord Eldon, would 
be more able to assist in pssaing the 
very bill he had opposed, since the 
public would rely on nim, discovering 
onlv, when too late, how much diey 
had been mistaken. 

The first imporUnt step of Mr 
Canning, as leader in the House of 
Commons, was his opposition to the 



interference by France in the affairs 
of Spain early in the year 1823. By 
the revolution in 1820, the Liberau 
in Spain, then possessed of the Go- 
vernment, had set up principles as 
inconsistent with the peace of sodetv 
as those which disgraced the French 
Revolution. The dubs at Madrid 
far exceeded, in their language and 
principles, those of the Jacobin Club 
at Pans ; and France was bound, for 
its own safety, to suppress proceedings 
which threatened to revive former 
horrors at home, more than Mr Pitt 
had been bound, for our domestic 
tranquillity, to make war upon the 
French Revolution. Yet Mr Can- 
ning, pretending still to be a Pittite, 
opposed the interference of France to 
such a degree, that a war had almost 
ensued. He afterwards promoted a 
counter-revolution in Portugal in fa- 
vour of Liberal principles, and gave 
to the Portuguese a new — a Liberal 
constitution, that if despotism was 
re-established in Spain, we might 
establi^ Liberalism in Portugal, to 
act upon the adjoining kingdom and 
produce a similar change there, which 
would gratify the Whigs and Radicals 
in England, and reverse the system 
of Lord Castlereagh. In his eagerness 
to overthrow the system of his late 
rival, Mr Canning forgot he was over- 
throwing that of Mr Pitt. For in 
the political course he now pursued, 
it ma^ be assumed he felt pleasure in 
knowing he was running down that 
of Lord Castlereagh, who had so sig- 
nally triumphed over him. This may 
be assumed, too, from his conduct at 
Liverpool speedily after the death of 
that great statesman. At a public 
dinner, in the course of a long speech, 
Mr Canning mentioned the reports of 
his speedy return to office ; but not 
one word of kindness, or even of com- 
passion for his rival, who had termi- 
nated a glorious career so deplorably, 
escaped his lips — an omission which 
his admirers noticed with regret at 
the time^an omission which counte- 
nances the opinion, that Mr Canning 
betook himself to Liberal principles, 
and led the Grovernment in the course 
it pursued, among other motives, to 
diminish the fame Lord Castlereagh 
had left behind him. He warmlv de- 
cried the Holy Alliance as an oaious 
measure, sanctioned by Lord Castle- 
reagh, and boasted Uiat he himself 
never bad coqcurred in it< 
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At this time ndther the Whigs nor 
the Tories were in the secrets of Mr 
Canning and the Court In 1823 yio« 
lent personalities passed in the House 
of Commons between Mr Canning and 
Mr Brougham ; these convinced the 
members of the Cabinet that no un- 
derstanding existed between him and 
their opponents^ at a time when his 
measures^ and still more his limguage, 
led to suspicions of a contrary' nature. 
The King s visits to the Duke of De- 
vonshire, and his civilities to other 
Whigs, were viewed with surprise and 
fear ; and Mr Canning's visits to the 
city to dine with Alderman Waith« 
man, his compliments land coquetry 
with the American minister^ were 
equally extraordinary and unsatisfac- 
tory. The minority of the Cabinet 
found themselves in suspicious com« 
pany, and knew not what to do. If 
they retired, Mr Canning would throw 
himself into the arms of the Whigs, 
who would then form the Ministry ; 
if they remained, they found they were 
sanctioning, if not positive measurea, 
yet language and conduct in Mr Can- 
ning which they did not approve, and 
which was likely to lead to measures 
prejudicial to the state. Between the 
Liberalism of Mr Canning and the 
Radicalbm of the Whigs, they endea« 
Toured to preserve a preparation, sup* 
posing it better to keep out the Whigs 
than to go out themselves ; an opinion 
which led them into great ^ults. Had 
they withdrawn, the public would have 
been alarmed and on their guard against 
the Whigs, who would not have dared 
to do so much as was done under the 
doak of Toryism. 

The language and measures of Mr 
Canning ^secretly those of the Court) 
speedily disarmed hisopponents. False- 
hood and calumny they discontinued ; 
they were lost between approbation 
and doubt. Some of his personal 
friends gave assurances, and made ge- 
neral promises. Such a course as that 
which was indicated, it was foreseen, 
must lead to changes in the Cabi- 
net. Presently they were required to 
strengthen Mr Canning by the junc- 
tion in office with him of some of their 
members. But Mr Canning took care 
not to admit any of ascenuent power 
and character. The Ministry now con- 
sisted of Whigs and Tories in nearly 
equalproportiona— the Whigs support- 
ing Mr Canning with leal, the Tories 
acquiescing. Never did Minister pos^ 



sess a more absolute sway. The object 
of the praise and the hope of the Re- 
formers, his conduct silently approved 
of, in appearance, by the Tories, Mr 
Canning found himself on a bed of 
roses compared with the situation he 
had stood in five or six years before, 
when slandered and insulted by a 
worthless faction, in hopes of putting 
down its most powerful opponent. 

Not onl^ did the two parties in Par* 
liament jom in supporting or acquies- 
cing in the conduct of Mr Canning ; 
not only did unanimity prevail in the 
Legislature ; but, more extraordinary, 
he was equally supported by all the 
leading journals of London, and by 
almost all the journals in the other 
parts of the kingdom. Even the Quar* 
terly Review became neutral and stul« 
tified. The Opposition journals sup- 
ported him witn zeal, seeing as they 
did that he was doing their work ; and 
the Government journals, of course, 
supported him, as the leader of what 
was yet supposed to be a Tory Govern- 
ment. One or two of the weekly 
London papers occasionally made at- 
tacks, but their efforts were weak, 
their influence small. The John Bull, 
notoriously the Court journal, and no- 
thing else, published some squibs 
against him. This was a part of the 
Court system of tactics. It was thought 
necessary to make it be supposed Mr 
Conning was not a favourite at Court, 
that the Tories might be easy. But 
such was the concurrence of the daily 
journals in Mr Canning's favour, that 
writings exposing the system then 
going on, as this Letter now attempts 
to expose it, could nowhere obtain in« 
sertion. The London daily journals 
mainly feed and lead all the other 
journals of the kingdom. The original 
political writings in the country, pa- 
pers are most of them manufactured 
in London by the writers of the daily 
press, paid for their correspondence ; 
and thus the press, as well as the Par« 
liament, was in Mr Canning's hands, 
at his devotion ;— >such a state power 
was never before enjoyed by any Mi- 
nister. The authority of almost all our 
public men might be quoted to shew, 
that they have declared, the support of 
the unanimous press places a Govern- 
ment above all other control ; that is, 
the ftdcrum that can move the world. 
Such, too, was the effect on the Radi- 
cal faction, that though they had rai- 
sed an unjust andscunilooscry against 
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the expense of a £ew diousand pounds 
for building a cottage for the King at 
Windsor, now half a million was 
voted for the alterations of palaces 
without a murmur. This agreeable 
consequence of gratif;^ ing the Refonn- 
ers, was no dom>t pointed out to his 
Majesty by the Courtiers. They had 
discovered a road to a gold mine, and 
MrCanning, as chief engineer, became 
a prodigious favourite. A quarter of 
a million of French money, destined 
to pay British claimants on France, 
has since been used ; and the tempo* 
rary use of other large sums— of the 
Levant Company, &c.— lying idle, 
may have been found convenient Mr 
Henries knows of many resources in 
times of difficulty, but of none so pro* 
ducdve as those discovered by the 
Courtiers, which flow from revolution* 
ary measures. 

Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister, 
favoured the designs of the Court by 
yielding; to his friend Mr Canning* 
Of a kmd, easy, unambitious nature, 
he opposed himself firmly to French 
ambition, English Reformers, and 
Irish Papists. Dignified, jet meek, 
on several occasions he disdained a 
compromise witii the opponents of Go- 
vernment, which others would have 
caught at ; though he was easily in- 
fluenced by its friends, he was the 
head, but not the leader, of the Mi- 
nistry. The chief of evwy depart- 
ment readily obtained his sanction 
to any measure. He bowed assent 
to all around, and was popular with 
each. Such a man was precisely 
fitted to be Prime Minister fer the 
Court and for Mr Canning, who acted 
upon his Lordship with success, not- 
witiistanding the opposition or looks of 
Lord Eldon. Lora Liverpool should 
have been in the Church ; he was too 
accommodating to his colleagues and 
friends to be ^me Minister of Eng- 
land ; and yet it is supposed his resist- 
ance to some great measures produced 
the illness from which he never reco- 
vered. 

Of a similar character was Lord 
Sidmouth, the favourite of the late 
King, who having detected, exposed, 
and punished with death Despard's 
treasonable conspiracy in 1803, with- 
out resorting to extraordinary laws, 
he, as Home SecrtUaj, afterwards 
put down a more extensive conspiracy 
formed in 1816, and extinguished at 
Manchester in 1810. Gentb and hu- 
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mane by nature. Lord Sidmouth, far 
doing his duty, though with mild- 
ness, was as much assailed with slan- 
der, frdsehood, and menaces, as ever 
Mr Canning had been. By an able and 
fiuthful discharge of his office, having 
rendered himself odious to traitors, he 
was obliged to retire from the Cabinet* 
Popularity among the Reformers being 
the object of the Court party^ which 
perhaps thought they would please 
the Recent by dismissing his father^t 
favourite servant. Lord Sidmouth 
withdrew, but not till he had '' killed 
the snake," and left to his successor a 
bed of roses. 

A Protestant ex Orange Assodation 
in England was spoken of before Mr 
Canning's last return to office in 1823, 
but when he came into power, such 
an institution was more seriously me- 
ditated by several high personages. 
The Duke of York was to be at its 
head. Lords Yarmouth and Kenyon 
were its active promoters ; but it was 
discountenanced at Court. It was said 
the King was unwdl, very nervous, 
and that such an excitement to IPf^ty 
— ^to faction ; such an active division 
amonff the friends of Grovemment, 
would agitate — would distress him. So 
much was it discountenanced by the 
Courtiers, that early in 1833 the de» 
skn was laid aside ; yet, in tiie May 
of that year, the Catholic Association 
first met in Dublin^first met about 
half a year after Mr Canning had last 
been appointed to office. In the same 
spirit have the Popish and Protestant 
interests been treated ever since. The 
libellous seditious and treasonable 
proceedings of the Catholic Associa« 
tionhavepassedwiUi impunity, though 
Mr Conyngham Plunkett was Irish 
Attorney- General, and Mr Omyngham 
Tindall the confidential law guardian 
in England. Yet the moment the 
Protestants, ss Brunswickeis or other* 
wise, shewed themselves in opposition 
to Popery, the Courtiers ramed an 
alarm about party violence, and the 
dangerof civil war! No Orange pro- 
cessions, dubsj or ensigns, were allow- 
ed, while the green of the rebels was 
insolentiy displayed in defiance. The 
Protestants supposed they wtfe living 
under a protecting Protestant Govern- 
ment, and that in due time it would 
stretdi forth its arm to crush Popish 
usurpation ; never suspecting that the 
ruling infiuence— the Courtiers in 
England— weresuccessfttlly advawiiwg 
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the power of the Papists, and were 
repressing Protestant zeal under pre- 
tence of crushing porty spirit on boUi 



In furtherance of the design secretly 
meditated, the Marquis of Wellesley, 
a known favourer of the CathoUc 
claims, was appointed Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, at the instance of one 
of the Court par^,— a person of little 
note in the pubhc eye, but of much 
talent and strong interest The Mar* 
quia was appointed, too, upon the prin* 
dple of employing all public men of 
reputation, without allowing any par* 
ty to dictate or influence the cnoice. 
His Lordship was then of no party. 
The appointment alarmed the Protest* 
ant members of the Cabinet; to ap« 
pease whom, an Anti-catholic secretary 
for Ireland was associated with him, 
that if one drew one way, the other 
might draw the other, and so nothing 
might be done. This was on the plan 
of crooked policy since acted unon with 
less disguise. It was soon felt whose 
sway was to prevail, the viceroy's or 
the secretary's. Mr Canning visited 
Dublin under pretences, and nad con* 
fidential conferences with Lord Wei* 
lesley and others. Mr Conyngham 
Plunkett, through his connexions id 
England, knew better what the Cabi* 
net would do than the members them* 
selves. Mr O'Connell and the CaUio* 
lie Association went on with as much 
violence as if they had been conscious 
of impunity. Had the Papists been 
told tnat to attain their object they 
must resort to violence,— that every 
thing should be done to protect them 
in such a course, and to discourage 
Protestant onposition, they could not 
have proceeaed in a less daunted or 
temperate manner. 

While the Marquisof Wellesley go* 
vemed Ireland, and Conyngham Plun* 
kett was Attorney-General, the Catho* 
lie Association increased in numbers 
and in power, till at last its confede* 
rates, the priests, bound all parts of 
that kingaom in its chains, levied 
taxes, created large funds, paid jour* 
nalists in England, and on the Con* 
tinent ; from whence, in the newspa* 
pers, came back to act upon London 
as the sentiments of foreigners, essays 
in favour of emancipation, which had 
been written in Dublin. Large num* 
bers associated in various parts of Ire* 
land to be taught military discipline, 
and they appeared in military array. 



Why were not such treasonable assem* 
blies put down ? Why was not the 
parent of all — the Catholic Association 
m Dublin— suppressed ? Let Mr Co* 
nyngham Plunkett answer. These 
strides towards rebellion being made, 
the Protestants associated in meir de- 
fence under the name of Brunswick- 
ers ; and then was raised a loud cry of 
danger of civil war ! 

The Marquis of Wellesley was re- 
called, as if he had encouraged the Pa^ 
pists to go too far, and a successor was 
named, who had qualified himself for 
the office of blinding the public, by a 
violent speech in the House of Lords 
against Catholic Emancipation : The 
Marquis of Anglesea ! He, it was sup- 
posed, would protect the Protestant 
interest with vigour. Scarcely had he 
arrived in Dublin when he b^an to 
change sides, and speedily became the 
patron of the Papists. This was a 
part of the plan formed in England, 
which was, first to excite the CaUiolics 
to become formidable and menacing ; 
and then, in proof of the danger, to 
make their most determined Protest* 
ant opponent confess there was no 
safety but in conceding to them their 
claims. The danger had been per* 
mitted to grow up, — ^had been nursed 
into strength, till it appeared there 
was no remedy but concession ; and 
this had been done, that concession 
might be submitted to as unavoidable. 
When concessions were positively de* 
termined on, then the Mar<yuis of An- 
glesea was recalled, that the public 
alarm might be averted by a step so 
apparently An ti« catholic as the recall 
of a Governor for being too favourable 
to concession. It is probable Lord 
Anglesea does not know, notwith- 
standing his connejcion with the Court 
party, how much he has been used as 
a tool to work a purpose; nor, perhaps, 
are O'Connell and others in the secret, 
that the Court uses them as its in* 
struments. It is not necessary to re* 
pose confidence in them; they work 
better without it : Such is the crook* 
ed policy of the ruling influence be* 
hind the throne. Rumours of dread* 
ful dangers were spread at the mo* 
ment it was necessary to submit to 
the Catholic Bill. What these dan* 
gers were was never explained. It 
was said there was disaffection among 
the troops in.Ireland, — an inclination 
to espouse the Catholic cause. This 
was a gron impotition, of which, how- 
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eyer, it is probable tbe Duke of WeU 
lington and Mr Peel were the dupes. 
Pending the Queen's trial, many re* 
ports were circulated of parties of soU 
diers, and of whole regiments, haying 
declared in her fayour, which had no 
foundation. It is a common fraud to 
report a greater strength of nartizans 
than exists ; but it is to be below com- 
mon sagacity to belieye such reports 
without strong proof. On the Catho« 
lie Question, indeed, the supposed*op- 
posite sidewassodesirous of excuses for 
conceding emancipation, that it readily 
belieyed, and magnified, any sinister 
rumours of dangers from the army or 
otherways. It has been the policy to 
create and cherish eyery means of ter« 
ror to intimidate England into the 
surrender of her constitution. It has 
been said, the King did not consent to 
the measure till within a few days of 
the meeting of Parliament. Literally 
that may be true, and yet it may be 
false in fact. If the secret adyisers of 
his M igesty had long been labouring 
to effect tneir purpose, and if they 
had determined to effect it at that 
moment, as all circumstances demon- 
strate they had, they might not haye 
I>ressing1y proposed to his Majesty, 
till the yery last moment, to sanction 
the measure. 

It was a part of the plan of crooked 
policy to delay his Maiesty's official 
sanction as long as possible. The So- 
licitor. Greneral, Omyngham TindaU, 
who stood guard oyer the criminal 
state prosecutions in England, as Co^ 
nyngham Plunkett did oyer those in 
Ireland, had secretly drawn and ma- 
naged the bill. Sir Charles WethereD, 
the Attorney-General, his superior in 
office, was too firm a friend of our Pro- 
testant constitution, and of integrity 
too inflexible, to be trusted. He had 
been recalled to office with the Duke 
of Wellington the year before, to blind 
the public into a belief that the Ca- 
thohc disabilities would not be repeal- 
ed, though it was then fully deter- 
mined to repeal them by eyery means 
of surprise, fraud, force, and calumny. 
Throughout the struggle for the 
pr«wryaUon of our Protestant consti- 
tution, it was disheartening to wit- 
ness the passiyeness of the Englidi 
dergy. Some few bodies petitioned ; 
but not one parochial clergyman in a 
thousand took the least notice to his 
puishioners of what was passing; 
wiule m Ireland, every Popiah priett 
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exerted himself among his flock, with 
unceasine energy, to raise money, and 
inspire uem with desperate resolu- 
tions. Had the English clergy defend- 
ed their church with half the zealof 
the Popish priests in attacking it, there 
could not haye been eyen a pretended 
doubt in Parliament of the sentiments 
of the English people. If uny Pro- 
testant clergyman aid bestir himself 
in his own circle, in the cause of his 
Church — and there were a few, a yery 
few, who did so — an outcry was raised 
against him by the Liberal press, as if 
he had been a monster ; while in Ire- 
luid, sudi interference by the Popiah 
priests, eyen to excitement to excess- 
es, was uniyersal. What could have 
bc^en the cause of this apathy in the 
English clergy ? Had the Bishops re- 
ceiyed a hint from the Courtiers, and 
were the clergy giyen to understand 
that it was only a political question ? 
Whateyer the cause, the parochial cler- 
gy dishonoured themselyes by their si- 
lence. They are pledged most solemn- 
ly to defend their Church; yet, by their 
conduct, they haye disrqp;&rded at- 
tacks upon it which shake its founda- 
tions. 

Soon after Mr Canning last came 
Into power, he admitted, in Parliament, 
that eyery branch of national industry, 
of property, and of wealth, was in a 
satisfactory condition, except agricul- 
ture, whicQ he professed a desire to re- 
lieye,if the means could be pointed out 
to him ; but he owned that no such 
means were within his knowledge. The 
truth of this statement maybe proyed 
by a reference to the two pamphlets 
on ," The Sute of the Nation,' half 
official, published by Hatchard, the 
one in 1881, the other in 1823. What 
is the present situation of our affairs ? 
The agriculturists, not so much dis- 
tressed, certainly, yet still they are 
complaining. But all the other bran- 
ches of industry are suffering as se- 
yerely as at any other time since the 
Peace. This is the consequence of the 
Free Trade system, for the neglect 
of which, in his negotiations at the 
dose of the war, LordCastlereagh was 
sneered at in a comer by Mr Canning's 
friends. Nothing is more true than Mr 
HuskiBSon's assertion, that, as a gene- 
ral prindple, trade should be free; but 
nothing requires encouragement and 

Srotection more than trade and mann* 
ictures. Tbe nlk trade in this comw 
tryw 
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ding foreigii competkion ; and how it 
ii, that lowering the duties on foreign 
ailkfl, to facilitate their admission^ can 
increase the consumption ofhoroe-made 
goods, is a problem which plain men 
cannot understand. Equally paradoxi- 
cal is the assertion, that the admission 
of foreign ships on the same terms 
with our own, willincresse our marine. 
It has already increased the marine 
of foreigners, which increase should 
have be^ added to our own. We are 
told our manufacturers will maintain 
their pre-eminence by their constant 
progress in imnroyement, which will 
always enable tnem to head other na- 
tions ; but why assist those nations in 
the race, by allowing our artisans to 
emigrate, our machinery to be export- 
ed ? A temporary abundance of em- 
ployment and profit was given to ma* 
chine makers, but it was foreseen, that, 
in proportion as that trade was brisk 
then, it would be slack ever after ; and 
many of those mechanics are now idle. 
Ourmanufacturersfeel severely the de- 
cline of employment, which these helps 
to foreigners have occasioned. Mr 
Hume proposed a bill to secure free- 
dom of labour, and Mr Huskisson sup- 
ported it ; though its obvious objects 
and eflfect were to prevent freedom of 
labour, by authorizmg combinations to 
extort high wages, ami pmnitting the 
exercise of the most horrible tyranny 
over those who really sold Uieir labour 
fredv for the best price they could ob- 
tain 1 Adam Smith and others have 
fallen into a great mistake on this sub- 
ject. They have taught the public to 
view, with equal jealousy, the combi- 
nations of the masters and of the jour- 
neymen ; but there is no comparison 
between them. The masters do not 
necessarily associate, except it be now 
and then about wages. They live in 
a state of rivalrv and independence of 
each other. Their society is not con- 
fined to those of their own trade. The 
miyority has no means of controlling 
the minority by oppression ; *but the 
journeymen work in bodies, and live 
in dubs. They rarely have any other 
acquaintance or society than their fel- 
low-tradesmen, the majority of whom 
rule with an iron rod. A F^ist, ex- 
communicated by the Pope, never, in 
<u^y Age, found himself more wretched 
than a journeyman tradesman denoun- 
ced by his comrades for practuing free 
labour. Mr Huskisson was equally 
mistaken when he threatened to send 
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our ships to foreign ports to be repair* 
ed, unless our journeymen shipwrights 
lowered their demands. In 1809, the 
pressmen of the book printers struck 
for an increase of wages, as they had 
often before done with success. Their 
masters determined to resist them, and 
applied to the booksellers to postpone 
the Reviews, Magazines, and all pub- 
lications, till some stout young men 
could be taught the press-work — a 
simple employment, re<^uiring strength 
only. The masters triumphed; not 
one of the journeymen dared to yield 
up their demands, and none of them 
were again employed. On enquiring 
of the masters what had become of the 
journeymen, they said, some had gone 
for soldiers, some for sailors, some aa 

Sorters, or into other employments; 
ut such was the eeprit au corp$ 
among them, they would rather suf- 
fer — nay, starve—than yield. Had 
Mr Huskisson sent our ships abroad to 
be repaired, our shipwrights would 
probably have followed them, and 
worked for lower wages in a foreign 
land, where they would have settled, 
to the injury of this country. 

But it is not intended to go through 
the Free-Trade measures here. Mr 
Huskisson possesses extensive infor- 
mation on commercial subjects ; his ar- 
rangement of the Boards of Customs 
and Excise do him honour ; he has a 
clear head, and a valuable facility in 
business ; but he is too fond of theory 
and system, and the modern philoso- 
phy in political economy. It is, in- 
deed, '< the spirit of the age" to change 
every thing, even those institutions 
which have raised us to our present 
eminence in wealth and happiness, in 
power and in glory. Let the two pam- 
phlets of 1821 and 1822, on the state 
of the nation, be read, and compare 
our present with our former condition. 
It will then be understood what the 
** spirit of the age" haa done for us. 
Soon after his last return to office, 
early in 1823, Mr Canning declared 
his intention of governing the country 
according to " the spirit of the age ; ' 
he said it could not be supposed he 
would not follow '' the spirit of the 
Ke." Thb, the contemptible cant of 
the Court^^' the spirit of the age !" 
Then, if Mr Canning had lived in the 
time of Charles the Second, he would 
have been a profligate bufibon, a heart- 
leu wit, a merry jester, turning every 
virtue into dension ; or, if be bad 
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lived during the Civil Wars, he would 
have heen a stuhhom roundhead, a re« 
ligious fanatic, a sanguinary regicida. 
To follow " the spirit of the age" is 
a course unworthy of a statesman, who 
ought to create and lead the public 
sentiment, not follow it, however base 
or mischievous it may be. Oh I ca« 
lumniated Vicar of Bray ! how un- 
justly has thy memory been treated! 
Hadst thou but lived in this enlight- 
ened age, *' at this time of day," the 
facility with which thou wouldst have 
followed " the spirit of the age" would 
have distinguished thee as a most po- 
pular patriot. 

All Ministers who have been in of- 
fice since the present Court influence 
S predominated, have been remarkable 
or duplicity— for their assertions that 
no changes were to be made, while 
the greatest changes were meditating 
and making. When Mr Canning last 
returned to power, he repeatedly af- 
firmed in Parliament that nis steps in 
favour of the new American Repub- 
lics were only those which his prede- 
cessor had prepared ; that he was only 
carrying into effect the measures Lord 
Castlereagh declared it impossible long 
to avoid. Cautiously he professed to 
be but completing the works of his 
noble predecessor, that he might not 
alarm the Tory party in the Cabinet, 
at the time he was meditating and ma- 
kins strides in favour of Liberalism. 
Such was the dislike of the English to 
Catholic Emancipation, he said it was 
in vain to attempt it at that time, 
though then it had been secretly de- 
termined to force it on the public sud- 
denly by surprise. In the Session 
1826, the discussion of the Com Ques- 
tion was deprecated by Ministers, on 
the assurance that nothing would at 
that time be done to favour the ad- 
mission of foreign grain; and yet, 
when the Session was near a dose, and 
many members had left town, a law 
was passed, permitting a large import- 
ation. The new Parliament was call- 
ed together at an unusual season, on 
pretence of passing a Bill of Indemni- 
ty for admitting foreign oats, and to 
go through the form preliminary in a 
new Parliament ; yet it proved to have 
been called to sanction the sending of 
an army to Portugal, which, when it 
had done, the doors were locked next 
day. 

When Mr Canning became Premier 
in April 18«7, he dcckred Ac new 
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Cabinet to be only a condnuation of 
the Protestant Ministry of Lord Li- 
verpool, though it was very diflferent 
in Its members, and very difibrent in 
its designs. Lord Goderich's Minis- 
try was declared to be a continuation 
of Mr Canning's, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington's to be a continuation of Lord 
Goderich's, as in truth it has unfor- 
tunately proved to be. The Catholie 
Relief Bui being seriously meditated 
several years. Lord Anglesea was in- 
duced to make an indiscreet speech in 
Parliament against it ; and thus, having 
acquired the confidence of the ProtesU 
ant party, he was sent Governor of Ire- 
land, wnere he had scarcely arrived 
when he made overtures to the Papists, 
and became the champion of their 
cause. Having acquired that charac- 
ter, he was recalled as a dangerous fa- 
vourer of Popery, that this step might 
lull into security the Protestants, at 
the moment it was determined to con- 
cede to the Papists all their demands. 
These are the tactics of the ruling 
Court party. They deprecate change 
while they are making great changes, 
pretend the same spirit and principles 
guide the Cabinet which guided it 
these thirty years, while it is gradual- 
ly booming liberal and revolutionary^ 
and give assurances of respect for in- 
stitutions and individual rights at the 
moment it is intended to sacrifice 
them. Lord Winchelsea was of this 
opinion when he pronounced against 
the King's College. Let not the West 
Indians rely on promises for the pro- 
tection of tneir property. East India 
interests will be easily invaded, the 
Directors of the Company not being 
deeply interested in tnem. It is but 
for some petty faction of bad men with 
some low journals to raise a clamour. 
The Court mistakes this for public opi- 
nion-—'' public opinion must be grati- 
fied," we must govern in the ''spirit of 
the age," and immediately revolutiona- 
ry changes are resolved upon, contrary 
to the interests of the nation, and the 
sentiments of nineteen-twentieths of 
the people, including all the respect- 
able classes. This is an unfortunate 
consequence of the state of the repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. 
The Court party do not look for the 
expression of the public will to that 
House, which the Catholic Question 
and other recent measures shew the 
Cabinet can ditun, can wield to itt 
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mob, and ihe low Joanitls— by audi 
wretched guides Ae Court party go* 
▼em the country. 

Not only had' Mr Canning, by his 
aptitude to break up a Cabinet and 
divide a party, qualified himself for 
the purposes of the Courtiers^desiringj 
as they did, an unsettled goTemment, 
changes of Ministers, confusion and 
weakness of parties, that they might 
take to themselyes the patronage and 
emoluments of office, but, as he stood^ 
he was olothed with this particular 
character ; he was the champion op« 
ponentof Parliamentary Reform ; and 
for that reason the respectable classes 
of society relied upon nim as an ene- 
my to innoYEtion ; yet he became the 
greatest innovator m all things, ex- 
cept in the mode of electing members 
orParhament Men do not desire 
Parliamentary Reform, that the elect- 
ors and elected may be different men 
fVom those now existing ; they desire 
it, that the members may pursue a 
different course, may make innova- 
tions, change the system. Mr Can- 
ning carried on the work, without re- 
sorting to the means. Following the 
crook^ policy of the Court, he enact- 
ed changes, while he possessed the 
character of being the enemy of change. 
The Whigs and Radicals, who saw 
how well he was fbrwardins their ob- 
jects, drew around him, and gave him 
their support. The Tories were con- 
fbunded ; habit prevented them from 
hastily opposing the Court, which ob- 
viously encouraged Mr Canning. He 
went over to the Whigs and Radicals, 
and carried part of the Torv Cabinet 
with htm, as well as manyotner mem- 
bers of the Tory party. This fact was 
often disputed m Parliament, his 
fHends denying, the Whigs affirming, 
his change. Lord Holland's and other 
speeches may be consulted. Thev 
fully prove that Mr Canning did break 
up his party, and go over to Whig 
principles, if he did not altogether em- 
oark with Whig colleagues. Such, in- 
deed, are the shiftings now in modon, 
ihat Mr Brougham and Mr Dcnman 
may be on the eve of preferment ; even 
Sir Francis Burdett and Mr Hume 
may come into the Cabinet. The 
worthy Baronet's mobs never insulted 
Carlton House in passing ; he has re- 
ceived favours, and has long lived in 
expectation. When Mr Canning be- 
came Premier in 1887, Lord Dudley, 
ind others whom he took into the Ca- 
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binet, were said to have accepted of 
office only for a short time, till ar- 
rangements could be made for the ad- 
mission of the Whig chiefs. The Duke 
of Wellington, in taking in Sir George 
Murray and others, has been supposed 
to have a similar object in view. In 
this way is the country amused ; the 
weakness of Ministers, from want of 
confidence in their stability, is pro- 
longed, that the power of the Court 
may be preserved. 

Most unnecessary and unwise waa 
our interference in theaffkirs of Greece, 
though it did propitiate the Reformers 
—clamouring against the waste of the 
public money. Our commerce was ex- 
posed and plundered by the vessels 
en^^ged in uie struggle, it was said ; 
but It was not the Turks who attack- 
ed our ships ; the depredations were 
committed oy the Greeks alone, acting 
like pirates. Tet these Greek pirates 
Mr Canning stepped forward to pro- 
tect, at the instance of the Court, to 
gratify the Reformers. Humanity was 
one of the reasons assigned. The 
Civil War had bc«n long and sangui- 
nary in Greece ; but such struggles, 
however deplorable, were of common 
occurrence m the Turkish provinces. 
Tliis <^ Greece took place when insur- 
rections broke out in Portugal, Spain, 
and Naples. Russia was known long 
to have desired the poesessicm of a 
strong point in Greece, from which 
she might act against Constantinople, 
as she now is a^ng, by the blockade 
of the Dardanelles. The people of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, bema of the 
Greek diurch, as well as those of 
Greece, revoltdl at the same time from 
Uie Ottoman authority. In those 
countries, religion is the bond of so- 
ciety, the sheet-anchor of government, 
though in Ireland we are told it has 
only a spiritual, not a civil influence. 
With difficulty the Emperor Alexan- 
der repressed the impatience of the 
membm of the Greek church in Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, and in his own 
army, to make war upon the Turks. 
Consistency of character, a sense of 
self*dignity, prevented him from open- 
ly espousing a rebellion even of Turk- 
ish subjecu, at the moment he was 
attempting to estoblish a grand alli- 
ance to prevent the insurrection of a 
people against any existing govern- 
ment When he died, the Russians 
saw the field open for the accomplish- 
ment of their favourite design. They 
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bad kept up a quarrel with the Turks 
during seTeral ^ears, and a secret 
understanding with the Greeks ; but 
they could not enter upon bostili- 
tieSy till they bad secured the neu- 
trality of the European powers. They 
contnved a war with the Persians^ 
whom they crushed, and placed here 
d$ combat, that when the struggle 
with Turkey be gan^ they might meet 
only with Turkish resistance on the 
east of the Euxine. They next in- 
veigled Mr Canning into that unstates- 
roaulike measure, the Treaty of the 
6th of July, which, under pretence of 
mediation, amounted to an alliance in 
favour of Greek independence of Ot- 
toman authority. It was pretended, 
and supposed, it would prevent Russia 
from making war ; but it was the very 
step she desu'ed, to enable her safely 
to commence hostilities. Mr Canning 
was duped into an opinion, that he 
was preventing war by Russia against 
Turkey, whereas he was afibrding fa- 
cilities. Never wasa treaty signed more 
discreditable to this country, or more 
mischievous to our own interests, 
though it might gratify the Radicals, 
and abate their clamour about the 
public expenditure. That calamitous 
event, the Battle of Navarino, follow- 
ed, occasioned, it is said, by the private 
requests, given without the knowledge 
of the Cid>inet, to Admiral Codring- 
ton. The Turkish navy was then 
destroyed, and the ascendency of that 
of Russia in the Mediterranean, as 
well as in the Black Sea, was secured. 
Russia dupes us at every step. She 
promised not to avail herself of her 
belligerent rights in the Mediterra- 
nean, and then blockaded the Darda- 
nelles. She circulates reports of the 
weakness and sickness of her armies, 
of her pacific, her moderate designs, 
while she is making important con- 
quests. Mr Pitt was so much alarmed 
at the increase of the power of Russia 
in 1791, that he would have gone to 
war to prevent the fortress of Oczakow 
fh)m being ceded by the Turks to 
her; since that time she has added 
Poliind and Finland, and extensive 
countries beyond the Black Sea, to her 
dominions, altogether comprising a 
population and territory larger than 
those of any other European State, 
and of high importance with reference 
to richness of soil and geographical 
position. Yet, afUr all this, Mr Can- 
ping the Pittite boasted of being gui- 



edby Mr Pitt's principles, and made a 
treaty, the effect of which was obvi« 
ously to assist Russia in acquiring do« 
mimons calculated to make her mis- 
tress, not only of Europe, but of tlie 
world. Colonel de Lacy Evans's able 
pamphlet, and the answer to it, may 
be read profitably on this point. In 
the debates in 1791, Mr Fox advoca* 
ted the cause of Russia, boasting, that 
nine years before, when in power, he 
had Mivoured her conquests from the 
Turks. The Opposition prevented a 
war in defence of the Turks in 179 K 
The Whigs now zealously desire the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe, 
on account of the despotism and oppres- 
sion of their Government ; and one of 
their leading members lately publish- 
ed a pamphlet in furtherance of that 
desire. The Court party appear to be 
determined not to interfere, that the 
Whigs and Liberals may not be of- 
fended. Turkey has been a valuable 
ally to this country, though an un- 
vnritten one. She contributed to pro- 
tect our East Indian possessions, by 
the assistance she gave in expelling 
the French from Egypt ; and at our 
instance she made peace with Russia 
in 1812, that the latter might be ena- 
bled to employ all her forces against 
Bonaparte, whom she overthrew. As 
a military point of support, as well aa 
an extensive and profitable commer- 
cial market, the existence and power 
of the Turkish Empire are of hi^h 
importance to England ; and still 
more is her existence in fall strength 
desirable, when we recollect, that what 
Ehe loses is to be transferred to an insa- 
tiate, ambitious militaty power, which 
is rapidly subjugating her neighbours, 
and which, possessed of Constantinople 
and Greece (nominally independent), 
will reduce the South, as she has al- 
ready done the North, of Europe to her 
authority. What compensation Aus- 
tria and France expect for their neu- 
trality — what part of the spoil, whe- 
ther some countries in Europe to the 
one, and some countries in Africa to 
the other, — yet no motive can be dis- 
covered for the conduct of the Eng- 
lish Government, txcept that of grati- 
fying the friends of Liberalism and 
Revolution. The diplomacy of Rus- 
sia outmasters that of every other state* 
Through the French Ambasmdor at St 
Petersburg, she led Bonaparte to ruin 
at Moscow ; and, after having kept up 
a great army, and a quarrel n ady wita 
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tlie Turks, durinpf many years, she 
has now prevailed on England and 
France to assist her in adding largely 
to her already alarming power, at the 
expense of one of their own 8upi>ort8. 
Still artfully masking her designs, 
Kussia spreads reports of the disasters 
and inefficiency of her armies, of her 
desire of peace, and of her moderate 
demands, that she may ensnare the 
Turkish forces, and allay the fears of 
the European powers, while she mores 
on steadily to her ohject. Fatal to 
Turkey may he her ignorance of the 
present policy of England. She may 
resist too long, relying for support on 
the Duke of Wellington's, as a Tory 
Grovernment following Mr Pitt's views, 
until, too late, she finds the Court has 
changed the Duke's politics, which are 
now as Whiggish and as Liheral as 
those of Mr Canning. Circuitously hy 
her agents, Russia will persuade the 
Porte to persevere,'as she has already 
persuaded it to destroy the Janissa- 
ries — a measure, however desirable in 
itself, yet most unseasonable and en« 
feebling, taking place, as it has done> 
at the moment of going to war. 

Such is the plan by which the Court 
governs the Cabinet. Whatever changes 
are made, however different the views 
and designs of the new Ministers may 
be from those of the men they have 
supplanted, we are told the same sys- 
tem of policy is pursued ; and every 
artifice is practised up to the very last 
moment of possible concealment to 
dupe and deceive the public, till it is 
too late to remonstrate or oppose. 
There is a settled scheme, now long 
acted upon, of breaking up and des- 
troying, not of conciliating and conso- 
lidating, parties. It is not the union 
of parties to make a strong Govern- 
ment, buttheirdislocationtomakeboth 
a weak Ministry and a weak Opposi- 
tion, that a third party may rule both. 
Most ably Mr Canning and tlie Court 
played their parts during his short 
Premiership ! To the Whigs be turn- 
ed, saying. If you do not support me, 
every thing must be surrendered to 
the Tories ; and to the Tories he, or 
the Court, turned with a like declara- 
tory solicitation. The Whigs were 
propping him up on one side, the To- 
ries on the other, while he duped and 
kept up the hopes of both, selecting 
as a part of his Ministry some of the 
second-rate Whigs whom he could 
control in the Cabinet* 



When bis Majesty was prevailed on 
by the Court to take the handsome 
complimentary adieu of Lord Eldon* 
it was well understood by those who 
know Court tactics, that it was a de- 
termined farewell for ever. Of the 
fourteen members in ihe present Ca« 
binet, ten never sat in it till within 
these three years ; of the other four, the 
Duke of Wellington was not r^rded 
as a ]>olitical character, and Lord Mel- 
ville is more a man of business than a 
partisan. The only politicians in it 
of three years* standing, are Earl Ba« 
thurst and Mr Peel. All others, of all 
parties, have been discarded— a to« 
lerably sweeping change. What has 
become of '' All the Talents ?" When 
they were boasted of, a Ministry was 
formed by an union of the leaders of 
parties ; now a Ministry is formed by 
their disunion, excluding them all. 

Amidst the present retbrms, no dis- 
XK>sition has been shewn to make re- 
trenchments in our expenditure. After 
fourteen years of peace, no reduction 
of our debt has hten made, the Sink- 
ing Fund has expired, the revenue de- 
clines, pensions and annuities are 
placed upon the Consolidated Fund, 
which properly belong to the Civil List> 
and the military half-pay Increases. 
Mr]Canning, during his short Premier- 
ship, as one of the most necessary and 
popular steps he could take, establish- 
ed a Finance Committee, which had 
proceeded only a very little wajr when 
Its enquiries were found to be incon- 
yenient. After his death, Mr Tiemey 
and the Whigs were proceeding to 
constitute an efficient Committee, that 
serious investigations might take place» 
when, to the astonishment of every 
one, the Administration was blown up. 
Mr Henries, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and secretly the finance 
agent of the Court, under pretence of 
etiquette, broke up the Ministry. The 
Whigs were excluded, but Mr Herries 
was well taken care of, and we have 
heard nothing more of the Finance 
Committee. 

The finances? Tes! that is the 
subject which above all others requires 
legislative interference— sincere, ac- 
tive, searching, and impartial, since 
such a proceeding, by lowering the 
expense of our establishments, by pay- 
ing off part of the debt, and reducing 
taxation, can alone raise the country 
to a buoyant condition, and secure il 
from the horrors of a Bankruptcy B«« 
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Tolution. Forty years ago^ sixteen 
miUions paid the interest of our debt, 
and Uie cbarges of our establishments. 
Now the expense exceeds three times 
that amount, and nothing is done to 
check or reduce it, while the military 
half-pay, even in time of peace^ gra- 
dually augments ^e burden. The 
task of subduing the Court party, and 
of thwarting their schemes, will not 
be found an easy one. They have in 
their hands two powerful inoiTiduals. 
Towards theDukeof Wellington itis 
impossible to feel otherwise than kiud-i 
ly— his seryices in the field entitle him 
to ihe gratitude of his country. No« 
thing can or ought to weaken the pub* 
lie affection for him. It is to be re- 
gretted, that a man justly possessed 
of something more than human power 
over the feeling of the people, should 
be employed in measures respecting 
which there is so much dvil conten- 
tion. He should have been left in the 
command of the army-Hin office which 
would have kept him out of party po- 
litics, in the undisturbed ei\joyment 
of the love and veneration of the 
country. 

The other individual. His Migesty, 
is of course still more powerful by his 
high office, but more powerful is he 
BtiU by his personal influence. No 
inan in £urope possesses so captiva- 
ting an address, such a fascinating 
condescension, such an insinuating 
play of manners, at once gracious, 
kind, and dignified. As an abstract 
character he m» been weighed, divesU 



ed of the lustre of the crown ; and as 
a private gentleman, the influence of 
his personal address has been acknow- 
ledged to be irresistible. He is no 
ordmary power in the hands of Cour- 
tiers, who may set before him Uie 
Whig principles of his early con- 
nexions, to pique him on his personal 
consistency, and exaggerate the po- 
pularitv to be derived from acting 
upon them. But the Government is 
held in trust for the benefit of the peo* 
pie, not for the gratification of the 
factious, whose objects usually are op« 
posed to the people's benefit. 

Great changes have been made, and 
great changes are meditated. It is 
" the spirit of the age" to destroy or re- 
model all our institutions, though 
they have elevated us to the heighth of 
glory and of power we at present en- 
joy. Portugal is to be hberalized; 
Spain is to be liberalized by Portugal ; 
Greece, Itdy, Turkey, are all m a 
state of fusion ; our Indian possessions, 
both East and West, are menaced with 
Radical improvements; the United 
States threaten the Canadas ; and Ire- 
land has received encouragement to 
revolt; whOe at home, in England, 
distress and discontent pervade every 
dass. Most of this is the result of 
the crooked policT adopted since the 
death of the late Queen, and of which 
Mr Canning was not the projector, bat 
the champicm and the instrument. 
We are in a state of revolution, and 
every man should be prepared for 
eventk 
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If the subject were of a less melan* 
dioly chtracter, the manner in which 
the Treasorj and Liboral newspapers 
speak of the distress which OTer w nehns 
the country^ wouid aflR>rd much merit 
nment. 

The decrepid Treasury minions, 
true to their calling, and aware of their 
inability both to argue and to utter 
truth, assert, in oracular declamation, 
that there is no distress, but, on tht 
aootrary, great nrosperity. To these 
parsons, the sdenm declarations of 
every difision of the oommunity— 
the most notorious proofs of general 
loss, insol?ency, penury, and want, are 
below notice ; and notmng is worthy 
of credence save the commands of their 
msaters. As the latter are compelled 
to own that suffering is rery prevalent, 
we are surprised that they will suffer 
their slaves to insult the country as 
they do in its present state of excite« 
ment. 

A new ministerial print of the libe* 
ral school, which even surpasses the 
old ones in sycophancy, and which— 
the libeUous knavel-Hcalls all ^* in- 
cendiaries" who describe the state of 
the oommunity correctly, admits that 
matters are somewhat worse than they 
ought to be; but it protesta that no 
part of the distress is to be ascribed to 
the Free Trade and Currency meuures. 
On what does it around its protesta- 
tions? Free trade has admitted no fo« 
reign cottons, woollens, and iron, wor« 
thy of notice ; ergo, it cannot have 
•produced any suwing in the cotton, 
woollen, ana iron trades. Hiis is an 
admirable specimen of Cockney de- 
duction. Its parent, of course, can* 
not diseofer that if the Aree trade mea« 
•ures distress the agricultural, ship- 
ping, ailk. and oUier interests, this 
must krguy reduce their purchases of, 
and thereby involve in distress, the 
trades in question. The sage print 
says, ine£Ebct,— A decline in the domes- 
tic consumption of cottons, woollens, 
andiron, however greatit may be, can^ 
Botpossiblvreduce the trade and prices 
of those who produce them. Then, as 
to the small notes, their suppression 
must necessarily have proved highly 
beneficial to trade, because the late 
fidlures in London shew that they 
only caused speculation and bankrupt- 
cy. Most vronderful statesman! who 
beside could have seen, that the fail- 
«ie of Aoee who nerer had any thhig 



to do with country banks or their 
notes, furnished evidence to the pre- 
judice of either? It is an historical 
iact, of which few are ignorant, that 
small notes circulated for a long term 
of years, and that during that term the 
country enjoyed unexampled prospe- 
rity; but tms fact cannot be taken 
cognisance of by the faculties of such 
statesmen. What are facts to liberal 
newspapers 1 Their assertions are 
alone facts ; physical and experiment- 
al truths are all falsehoods. Of course, 
according to this print, small notes 
can only produce insolvency and dis« 
tress, although when they were in cir« 
culation, the community was in the 
highest degree prosperous; therefore 
the present sufimng cannot have been 
caused in the smallest degree by their 
suppression. 

Another liberal paper makes a most 
laborious calculation to prove, that 
the foreign silks consumed in this 
country only employ a small portion 
of labour, and, therefore, can only 
deprive a like portion of British labour 
of employment This is an odd me- 
thod of establishing the innocence of 
hee trade. But does the import of 
foreign silks produce no other than 
this confessed mischief ? Does it not 
keep the British silk trade in conti- 
nual glut, and bind it to prices which 
vrill not yield profit to the mssters, 
and a sufficiency of bread to the work« 
men ? And does not the general dis- 
tress produced by the free trade mea- 
sures reduce greatly the consumption 
of silks? The pepor is too knowing 
to be acquainted with such matters, 
and it is too sagacious to believe that 
glut and losing prices can injure pro- 
fits and wages. The most expenen^ 
oed members of the silk trade assert, 
from demonstration, that their dis- 
tress is created chiefly by the admis* 
aion of foreign silks ; but what are 
they as an authority, compared with 
the omniscient scribe of a liberal 
newspaper? The modesty and humi- 
lity which can thus lead an inexperi- 
enced writer to place himself in oppo- 
sition to a whole trade, cannot be ad- 
mired sufficiently. Then the export 
of manufactures is pompously con- 
trasted with the import of silks, and 
a profound caution is given sgainst 
restricting the exchange of manufao* 
tures. Now, what British manufao- 
torea are giyen in exchange for Frendi 



Bilks? None. Well, but if France 
will only take money in payment, the 
money has to be procured by the ex- 
port of manufactures to Bome other 
part. It would be as true to say, that 
the money has to be procured from 
the moon. When adverse exchanges 
render it necessary to impcnt gold, the 
import is so far from increasing, that 
it diminishes the export of manufac-i 
tures. In addition to this, such ex« 
changes, when they do not render the 
import of gold necessary, injure great- 
ly the profits of the manufacturers* 
The import of French silks, instead of 
increasing the export of manufactures, 
diminishes it, by diminishing ihe ira« 
fNort of ihe raw produce usra in the 
silk trade, as well as in other wavs. 

Then the ministerial and lioeral 
papers, in a body, plead the aggregate 
exports. As manv manufactures have 
been sent abroad as ever, therefore 
free trade cannot hare produced eviL 
If these blundering oracles possessed 
a very small portion of the attributes 
with which they invest themselves, 
they would be aware that they urged 
this to their own complete refutation. 
The manufacturers have two markets 
<— the home and the foreign one. The 
foreign one takes from them its usual 
quantity of coods, and still they are 
overwhelmed with excess. What is 
the inference? It is that the pur* 
•chases of the home market must be 
greatly reduced. The truth of this 
Is established by the experience of the 
manufacturers. From all quarters the 
complaint is continually raised-^The 
home trade is bad ; the country buy* 
ers vviJl take comparatively nothing. 
Why is the home trade so bad ? Be- 
cause the community is so greatly dis- 
tressed. What causes the distress? 
Bad prices and loss of business, caused 
by tlie free trade measures. 
^ According, therefore, to these prints, 
if free trade ruin the home market, it 
will do no mischief, provided it spare 
ihe foreign one. With them the home 
market is not of the least value ; they 
never mention it, save to propose or 
defend some attack upon it. Sell an 
additional million's worth of goods to 
foreign nations, and it will enrich 
you; sell twenty millions' worth to 
Your own countrvmen, and you will 
lose from it : Sell an additional mil- 
lion's worth to foreigners, by losing 
the sale of twenty millions' worth to 
your British customers, and you will 
gain from it prodigiously. Worthy 
fopla of Vtiichfiterl jou may Vf 
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carrying on trade at a loss, your looms 
may be idle, and your workmen star- 
ving—you may be involved in loss, 
in8olven(^, and misery— >but never- 
theless, if that system which has 
brought all this upon you have ena- 
bled you to send abroad a few extra 
tons of goods, it is a most invaluable 
one, andhas yielded you incalculable 
benefits. 

So, in effect, say these unerring re- 
gulators of trade — these profound mas- 
ters of the philosophy of buying and 
selling! 

But do they deign to inform the 
country whether the export of manu- 
factures has resulted from healthy de- 
mand or improvident nieculation— 
whether it has been produced by the 
calls of buyers, or the necessities of 
sellers — ^whether it has yielded due 
profit, or the contrary ? On these ma- 
terial points they are totally silent, 
doubtlessly from this weighty reason, 
that they are infinitely too knowing 
to be aware that they are of any mo- 
ment The goods have been sent 
abroad, and this is sufficient; grant- 
ing that it has been ruinous to the 
exporters, it must of necessity have 
added greatly to the wealth of the na- 
tion. 

Speaking generally, this export hss 
yielded heavy loss instead of profit* 
The goods were sent to glutted mar- 
kets in a great measure from these 
causes— the manufacturers could not 
sell them at home, and had no other 
means of getting rid of them ; or, from 
the want of money, they sold them at 
a great sacrifice to the merchants, who 
were tempted bv the low prices to ex- 
port them. The export arose to a 
considerable extent from the badness 
of trade and the necessities of the ma- 
nufacturers ; and its fruits have been 
loss and bankruptcy. It would have 
been some millions less, if it had been 
properly proportioned to the needs of 
the foreign market. 

While these prints prove, by such 
logic and facts, that the bal^ul legis- 
lation of late Years has had no share 
in plunging the community into its 
fearful sufrerings, they fririoualy pro- 
test against any thing attempted in the 
way of remedy. What is the future 
which they promise? The country^ 
say the treasury hirelings, will aooa 
grow immensely rich and fat by per- 
severing in its system of insolvca^y 
and hunger. Nol qaculate the M<« 
beral pedagooues, things must benuA 
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a tremendoat senenl crtih mnit be 
experienced. Au> however, agree that 
nothing in the shape of remedy shall 
be retorted to. 

Here, then, is a band of briefless 
lawyers, Irish, Scotch, and other ad« 
Tenturers, and literary menials of the 
MinlBtry, who are destitute of expe« 
rience, and who know just as much 
of the nature and mechanism of trade 
as they know of the centre of the 
globe, setting themselres as authori« 
ties above all the knowledge and ex« 
perience of the country. We, Cock* 
ney, Irish, and other gentlemen of the 
press, know infinitely more of ship« 
ping than the shipowners — we know 
infinitely more of the silk trade than 
the silk manufacturers — we know in« 
finitely more of farming than the 
farmers — these people know nothing 
of their own trades— every man in 
business is equally ignorant, and these 
trades, with all others, are understood 
by ourselves alone ! The scribes ever- 
lastingly disgust the world with this 
brilliantcharacterofthemselves. Their 
humanity is just equal to their mo« 
desty. Are the silk weavers starving 
«— let them starve. Are the shipown- 
ers sinking into ruin — ^let them sink* 
Is the whole population involved in 
sufiering— let it suffer. An^r experi- 
ment may be made which is calcu- 
lated to produce distress ; but not one 
shall be resorted to which may be like- 
ly to remove it We of the Cockney 
press decide, that you shall not make 
the least endeavour to mitigate the 
unexampled misery of the nation. 

The country which will nurture 
these vipers deserves to be stung to 
death by them. 

Ministers imitate their mercenaries, 
although they cannot go quite so far 
as the most profligate of them. They 
own the country is in a dreadful con- 
dition, but they declare there is no 
remedy. As to a change of system, 
it is not to be thought of; why ? be- 
cause their system works in such an 
admirable manner. The silk trade is 
overwhelmed with suffering— grant- 
ed, but the system works most charm- 
ingly. The shipping interest is little 
better than a mass of insolvency— 
true, but nevertheless the system is a 
most beneficial one. Agriculture is 
involved in b^gary and hunger — ad- 
mitted, but stulthe system is perfec- 
tion itself. The whole population is 
struggling with unpreceaented losses, 
want, and misery— it is too evident ; 
but however the system teesm only 



with gigantic benefits, and is utterly 
incapable of improvement. Nothing 
can be done ; if the silk trade, or any 
other be perishing, it must perish ; no 
experiment to prevent the ruin of any 
interest can be consented to ; and, no 
matter what the state of the empire 
may be, this exquisite system shall be 
kept in full operation. 

whether this proceeds from infatu- 
ation, or sheer incapacity, or any other 
cause, it can find no pa^lel in his- 
torv. 

It is worthy of remark, that theprinta 
we have alluded to represent them- 
selves and their leaders, in and out of 
office, to be the sole monopolists of 
knowledge and ability ; they stigma- 
tize all who dissent from them as 
"boobies" and "knaves," who can 
utter nothing save ignorance and folly; 
yet, at the same moment, they confess 
that althoup;h the empire possesses such 
vast capabilities, they are wholly in- 
capable of suggesting a single measure 
calculated to diminish its sufferincs. 
Thus, to their egotism, they append a 
confession of the extreme of imbeci- 
lity. 

where the country is to look for 
hope we canot tell, unless it be in the 
fall of the Minbtry. The latter is fee- 
ble and unpopular in the last degree, 
and there is little probability that it 
will be able to form alliances capable of 
keeping it in being. All parties begin to 
suspect, that a connexion with it will 
be ruinous to themselves. The re- 
ports that it was about to be joined by 
what is called the Protestant party 
have not been verified, and this has 
given us no sorrow. We have never 
followed a party, and we can see no- 
thing amidst public men to induce us 
to follow one at present ; but we are 
nevertheless extremely anxious, on 
public grounds, that this Protestant 
party should so act as to deserve our 
support Some parts of the reports 
are entitled to observation. 

A circumstance, connected with 
ihcir origin, is highly illustrative of 
the present state of honourable feeling 
amidst public men. On the one side, 
the press asserted from " authority," 
that the Duke of Welling^n had in- 
vited certain noblemen to join his Mi- 
nistry: on the other side, the press 
declared, on " the authority of the Mi- 
nistry," Uiat this was wholly false. 
Now, the question had nothing to do 
with opinion ; it was one of common 
fact : the one party maintained that a 
specified act tad l^^ff J 
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otlier tbat it had not If we acquit the 
newspapers/ and believe that they only 
published what thev had authority 
for, it follows that either the Protest- 
ant party, or the Ministry, has been 
guilty of putting forth a deliberate, 
gross, and neinous falsehood. In order 
to delude the public. We disclose no 
opinion as to which is the offender ; 
but we say, that if the Protestant party 
be innocent, its character, and some- 
thing of greater importance, render it 
nec^sary, for the proofs of its inno- 
cence, to be laid before the world. 

It was said, that the Protestants— 
we will cidl them the Tories, for we 
like the name much better — were will- 
ing to join the Duke of Wellington on 
condition that he would dismiss Mr 
Peel. This we cannot believe. Mr 
Peel was, in regard to the Catholic 
question, more gniltv than the Duke, 
but the latter, if guilt was committed, 
was still a — we had well nigh said the 
—principal, in it. It was through the 
Duke that the question was carried ; 
if he were not so deeply pledged as 
Mr Peel, he still was deeply pledged ; 
and Mr Peel was not the Minister 
who forced his reluctant colleagues in« 
to acquiescence. If the Tories declared 
that they felt themselves bound in ho- 
nour from acting; with Mr Peel, they 
spoke like virtuous and high-minded 
men ; but if they likewise o£f^ed, in 
case of his dismissal, to join the Duke, 
they spoke like men of a different de- 
scription. To stipulate for such dis- 
missal was to ask the Duke to commit 
an act of base injustice and ingrati- 
tude towards his ruined colleague. 

We are therefore inclined to nelieve 
that the Tories went no farther than 
to refuse office on the ground that they 
could not act with Mr Peel. 

Our opinions of this Minister have 
undergone no change, but thev are 
equally unchanged touching the Duke; 
and, in consequence, even-handed jus- 
tice compels us to say, that the for- 
mer is in some quarters hardlv dealt 
with. All the scorn, reproach, and 
contumely, are heaped on him alone ; 
and the Duke is spoken of as a guilt- 
less person. This is both unjust and 
pernicious. If the Duke be innocent, 
so is Mr Peel : if upright men can in 
honour act with the one, they can with 
the other; and, in respect of confi- 
dence, we would yet repose more on 
the words and principles of the Secre- 
Ury, than on those of the Premier. 
Never will we repose the least on those 
of either. 



Hating said this in defence of Mr 
Peel, we caution him against sufl^ring 
his cause to^ be advocated by such 
publications as The Courier. If be 
cannot find honest men to speak for, 
him, let him remain undefended ; pub*' 
lie sjrmpathy will in time be attracted 
to him whom all assail, and who it 
fHendless. But if the renegades of 
the polluted and dijnraved ^int wer 
have named defend him, and in the 
same breath proclaim that they are the 
tools of the Ministry— Uiat they are 
compelled to write, and publish any 
thing which the Ministry may dictate 
—that they are constrained to give to 
the world as their own, any thing whidi 
Mr Peel himself may send to them— 
that with them writmg and publish- 
ing form a sordid infamous trade, with 
wnich nrinciple and integrity are not 
suffbred to in terfere— and mat notwith- 
standing all this, they are almost the 
onlv people who can be found to speak 
in his favour— if these renegades do 
this, what can he expect horn it, but 
the destruction of any remnant of cha- 
racter which the last Session of Par« 
liament may have spared ? 

We cannot discover what benefits 
the Tories could expect to rnp fraoi 
a coalition with the Duke of Welling- 
ton, but we can easily divine what 
evils they would reap from it. If they 
join him, they will go alone; they 
will take no party with them so far aa 
regards the community. Let them not 
dream that the mighty part of the na- 
tion, which now regards them as lead- 
ers, will follow them, if they deviate a 
single step fh>m the path or inflexible 
consistency and high honour. The 
country cannot see why, in point of 
innocence, any distinction should be 
made between him and Mr Peel ; and 
their union with the one, through the 
expulsion of the other, will be regard- 
ed as the bartering of honesty and 
creed for place and aggrandisement* 
as apostacy not more defensible thsn 
that which they have so justly de- 
nounced. 

If they join the Duke, they will be, 
in respect t)f popular support, power- 
less; and what will or can be tnou|(ht 
of them if, after their union with him, 
there be no radical change of svstem ? 
The heads of them are pledged in the 
strongest manner against the present 
one; and the iniqmtous doctrine will 
pass no longer, diat when men enter 
office, they must bend to the creed ni 
their colleagues, or, in plain EngHri^ 
they must HKHrtat^t^fuJl^ti;^ 



If there be no such radical change, 
they will be looked on as men desti* 
tute of principle ; and if there be, the 
Duke and his party mnst necessarily 
be looked on as the same ; in either 
case, they will belong to a Ministry 
destitute of character. 

Until the Tories can enter office ho« 
nourably, they will be able to render 
their country infinitely more serrice 
out of, than in it. Let tbem be content 
at present to remain what they are, 
but let them strain every nerve to in« 
crease their party power. We wish 
to see them snake off every character- 
istic of being a mere Irish party ; the 
Catholic question, so far as regards 
parties, is now settled ; and if they 
stand only on the difference between 
Protestant and Catholic, it will not 
support them. Let them take up the 
questions which agitate England, and 
place their creed before the world in 
a comprehensive form touching geDe« 
ral policv. They stand in the most 
favourable circumstances which could 
be imagined. The condition of Ire- 
land is appalling — foreign affairs are 
in the most unsatisfactory state — and 
at home the state of things is truly 
horrible. The supporters of the Mi- 
nistry admit that it has no party in 
Ireland, and it is equally destitute of 
a party in England. 

Ministers, conscious of their feeble- 
ness and unpopularity, and unable to 
strengthen themselves, are resorting 
to the last worthless resource of all 
such ministers ; they are carrying on 
a furious crusade against the press. 
Incapable of preserving power and fa- 
vour hy virtue and ability, thev are 
determmed not to lose them by being 
spoken a^inst. Certain characterist- 
ics of their prosecutions deserve serious 
notice. 

During a long term of years, the 
rulers of this empire have instituted 
no prosecutions against the press ; and 
during a very long term previously, 
they confined their prosecutions to se- 
ditious and blasphemous libels — ^to of- 
fences against the state. Speaking 
generally, it has always been the 
maxim with men in office to prose- 
cute such offences only. A Minister of 
talent and high honour always shud- 
dered at the idea of attempting to 
vindicate his individual character by 
means of an action for libel ; because 
he knew it would be the most effectual 
thing he could resort to for ensuring 
its destruction. Whatever bitter libels. 
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therefore, were showered on such a 
Minister, he left them to be refuted 
by the only matters which could re* 
fute them— his principles, conduct, 
and public services* 

The present prosecutions in Eng- 
land have nothing to do with offences 
against the State; they are merely to 
punish personal offences against indi- 
vidual Ministers ; they are for the pri- 
vate individual benefit of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Prime Minister. 

For years, publications which con- 
tain the roost atrocious attacks on re- 
ligion and public morals — which ad- 
vocate infidelity, lewdness, and every 
thing that can injure the State, have 
circulated with impunitjr. Thepresent 
Ministers, whose especial duty it has 
been to suppress them, have never» 
though urged in Parliament to do so, 
given them the least molestation ; but, 
on the contrary, have encouraged their 
circulation, by declaring that they 
would take no steps against it. 

Our readers will remember the li- 
bels contained in Lord Byron's Don 
Juan, Parody on the Vision of Judg- 
ment, &c., on religion, the late King, 
and many of the most eminent cha- 
racters in the country. Not many 
months ago a lubsoription was enter- 
ed into for raising a monument £ot 
the noble poet, and the Right Hon. 
Robert Peel, his Mfljesty*s principal 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, figured conspicuously in the 
newspapers as one of tne leading sub* 
scribers. This Mr Peel is the Home 
Secretary amidst the Ministers who 
are labouring to crush publications for 
alleffed libels against tnem as indivi- 
duals. 

It appears from all this, that it la 
one thing to write down religion and 
morals — to fill the land with infideli- 
ty, vice, and crime ; and a very differ-, 
ent one to write the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Lvndhurst out of office. 

Our readers nave not forgotten the 
libels which not long ago were heaped 
by The Timei on the Duke of Cum- 
berland—libels which, for fiendish 
atrocity, were never equalled. They 
were directed against an indiyidual 
who held no public office ; they were 
levelled against his private character ; 
and their avowed object was, to drive 
him out of his country merely for do- 
ing what it was his public duty to do. 
At different times prefiously to their 
publication. The Times stated, n firom 
authority, what the Duke of WeUing- 
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ton's intentioBi were touching tbeCa« IrUh Miniitiy; the bad Bide. of the 

tholic Question, and on one occasion Irishman's character was never relish* 

it intimated ti^at its authority was ed in England^ and it is at present 

himself. At the very moment when it producing a sufficiency of calamity 

publiibed the libels, it ^we confiden- and wretchedness in Ireland, without 

tial information respectmg the private its being suffered to boldpossession of 

sentiments of Ministers, what pass- the English Cabinet We, therefore^ 

ed at their Cabinet meetings, and even say to the aristocracy of England — 

what took place in the Kingp's closet. Give to your suffering and threatened 

It could not possibly have gained this country an English and un-miiitary 

information, except from themselves. Ministry I 

If they at that time supplied the We will not conclude without doing 

I»aper with matter for its leading ar- justice to Mr PeeL The press baa 

tides, or had the least connexion with dealt far more severely with nim than 

it, the Ministers, including the Duke with his two prosecuting collesRucs^ 

of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst, and yet he has hitherto scorned the 

were virtually parties to the publics- mean and savage spirit of revenge— 

tion of the diabolical libels. he has not retaliated by attempts to 

Comment, we need not offer. suppress and ruin. From this manly 

If there be any virtue and public conduct he will profit greatly. We 

spirit left amidst the English aristo- have lately thought him, in some de« 

cracy, the times press imperiously for ^ee, a victim : he shall not outdo us 

their exercise. The aspect of affidrs m forbearance ; and pressing indeed 

is awful, and there must soon be ei- must the necessity be, which shall 

ther a change of Ministry, or one of a ever induce us again to say a syllable 

roach more terrible description. The against him. 
country is disgusted with the present 



Oua Dear Public will, we are assured, sympathize with our present aitua^ 
tion, and perhaps hint to us how to escape its unprecedented pressure. She 
must have observed that last month Maga had Twins. And lo ! now another 
birth of portentous dimensions ! To drop this very original metaphor, and, 
J like Worosworth, to use the ordinary language of men when in a state of ex« 
\citement, pray observe, gentlest of Periodical Perusers, that this Number of 
^lackwooos Magazine contains about two sheets and a half over and above 
the common quantum, the usual allowance for the month. While the re« 
sources of the nation are at the lowest ebb, ours, under a somewhat different 
administration, are at ihe highest flow. The great question, therefore, to our 
Dear Public is perpetually recurring — How are we to act ? Must we throw 
triplets ? But we pause for a reply. Meanwhile we respectfully request the 
mediocrity of these Realms to withhold from us all their manufactured arti« 
cles, and all their raw material. As they have Christian bowels, let them 
pity the plethora of Maga, and abstain. Farther, let not any Contributor, 
even of the highest order, murmur though no article of his should appear 
for several years. We now decide precedence by lotter^r. In go the tickets 
into an old shoveUhat of O'Doberty's, and a Devil, putting in his paw, takes 
out a Tickler, a Mullion, a Wodrow, a True Enelishman, or a North ; and 
thus, in a pair of minutes, or thereabouts, is edited a Number. Finally, let all 
blockheads remember, that escape from the Balaam-box is as impossible as 
from the grave. We have not made ourselves very intelligible ; but, pinched 
for room, must conclude. 

Chbistophee Noeth, 
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*^ I AM {nnocent — ^let that content 
you," said Malavolti. 

" It does content me," replied 
Beatrice ; " but will it content Hea- 
ven ? Believe it not. The proud spi- 
rit sins deeply in the very act of ae- 
nying sin ; for who outlives but one 
rising and setting of the glorious sun, 
and does not, in thought or deed, of- 
fend the Almighty V Hear me, Ma- 
lavolti — ^hear me and heed me. You 
are doomed to die ; all intercession, 
all the pravers and supplications of 
friends and kindred, have been cast 
back upon them; and I, your mo- 
ther, pleading for your life in nature's 
holiest accents, have wept and sued 
in vain. Reason with your condition* 
then, as if disease or length of years 
had brought you to the grave ; and 
do not, in scorn of worldly wrong, so 
wrong your eternal soul as to hazard 
imminently, if not surely to fling 
away, its salvation. You say you are 
innocent." 

" I am ! I am !" exclaimed Mala- 
volti, impatiently. 

" Ay, answered Beatrice, " of 
blood — of that one crime, for which, 
unjustly, you are to die ; but not of 
all crime, and therefore not fit to die, 
dll by meek repentance, and perfect 
faiUi in Christ's atoning sacrifice, you 
wash out every stain; for in tlie 
centre of the proudest heart the seeds 
of rottenness lie enshrined." 

" True, most true," replied Malgr 
volti, calmly. " And it is most true, 
too, tbtd I am to die— but A^ver on 
aftpj9ff44* FpqI^I Th^ tliiflk lihfiM 
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fetters, and this ^uQgeon, and their 
careful watch to keep frpm me each 
implement of death, will achieve 
their triumph ; as if steel, or poison, 
or tlie free use of hands, were all the 
means by which a man can escape 
from iqjustice I Oh, mother I do not 
weep, nor look upon me with sudi 
sorrow. I am so changed by what I 
am, that my heart aches not, as once 
it would, to see your tears, nor smitet 
me with that remorse a son should 
feel, who makes a mother weep." 

'^AlasI alas I" exclaimed Be^ce, 
sobbing piteously, ** I can bear to 
lose you m this world, for I feel that 
our earthly separation will be short 
But it is terrible to think that I must 
lose you for ever, Malavolti; and thai 
when my own dying hour comes, its 
pangs will be mitigated by no hope 
of r^oining diee, my only one, ' toe 
choice one of her tliat bare thee,' in 
the mansions of the blest, in the 
abodes of everlasting peace. Oil, 
God ! What affliction it is to be a 
mother, when the child we cleave to 
is encompassed with trouble I" 

Malavolti bit his lip, which quiver- 
ed with emotion in spite of himself; 
and \d» eyes glistened with tears that 
he could not repress. There was a 
tone of such deep anguish in the 
voice of Beatrice, as she uttered the 
last words, such a truth of maternal 
suffering in them, that even the gaol- 
er, who sat in one comer of the cell, 
felt a sort of pity kindling in his nigw 
ged bosom, and he addxvwed M8lft» 
voUi. 
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" Come, signior,*' said he, rising 
and advancing towards him, ** don t 
be too obstreporous. You see what 
a way your poor mother is in, and it 
is not much she asks of you, me- 
thinks, when she only begs you to 
have a priest What harm can he do 
you? You say you are innocent; 
but that does not make the matter 
either. better or worse, as I. can per- 
ceive ; for, innocent or guilty, your 
head is to be chopped off, and so 
you ought to be slinved. You are 
not the first man by many, I can tell 
you, that I have had under my care, 
who has felt a little qualmish about 
confessing his guilt According to 
tlieir own account, indeed, very few 
of them deserved what they got; 
but what then ? They were none the 
better for bein^ innocent; so do what 
your mother wishes, send for a priest, 
and confess your — innocence to him. 
It will be a comfort to yourself; and 
I am sure this noble lady will be all 
the happier for it, when you are 
gone." 

" My good fellow," replied Mala- 
volti, who knew exactly what tlie 
gaoler meant to say, though his man- 
ner of expressing himself was neither 
very bland nor much adapted to his 
purpose, — ** My c^ood fellow, TU talk 
with you upon tfiis subject when we 

are alone ** 

. " Which we must soon be now," 
interrupted Verruchio, "for the even- 
ing ^un went ten minutes ago ; and 
by this time they are making prepa- 
rations to lock up the outer prison 
gates for the niffht" 

At these words Beatrice arose, and 
embracing her unhappy son, the 
wretched mother took her leave, im- 
ploring him to think of all she had 
said, and promising to return on the 
following morning at the earliest 
hour which the regulations for ad- 
mitting strangers would permit Ma- 
lavolti kissed her tenderly, but made 
no reply ; and when she had Quitted 
tlie cell, he cast himself upon his lit- 
ter of straw to brood in silence over 
his design. 

Malavolti was a Florentine by 
birth, but a Neapolitan by education, 
and by all those relations, social, 
moral, and political, which constitute 
the affinity of country. His father 
was of patrician descent, though he 
inherited with the pure blood of his 
ancestors only a very slender portion 
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of that wealth which in former times 
had ranked them with the princes of 
Italy. Still, however, the wreck of 
his patrimonial property, that had 
escaped public confiscation, and the 
waste of private prodigality, through 
the long course of three centuries, 
enablea him to maintain the inde- 
pendence, if not to assume the state, 
of his noble jiheage. At an early age 
he married Beatrice Polenta, the 
youngest daughter of the Marquis Po- 
lenta, and of a family as noble, but 
as decayed, as his own. The personal 
charms of the youthful Beatrice, and 
the lofty qualities of her character, 
were her only dowry ; but when she 
bestowed these, with her heart's first 
love, upon the father of Malavolti, 
she went to the altar, rich in the 
costliest treasures of a bride. It was 
about two years after their marriage, 
and when Beatrice had given birth 
to the son whose doom she now be- 
wailed so bitterly, that she accom- 
panied her husband to Naples, where 
he had sought and obtained a civil 
office of considerable rank and emolu- 
ment under the Neapolitan govern- 
ment But he had scarcely entered 
upon its duties, and begun to nou- 
rish hopes of future advancement^ 
which lay fairly within the range of 
his position, when a malignant fever, 
whose fierce progress no skill could 
arrest, brought him to his grave in 
the short space of three days. 

Beatrice idolized her husband. 
Every hour since tlieir union had 
developed some fresh cause why 
she should do so. Wlien the ar- 
dour of mere passion had subsided, 
instead of clinging to her only by the 
cold remembrance of expired or ex- 
piring sympathies, (that common, 
though feeble link of conjugal attach- 
ment,) far nobler bonds succeeded. 
The lover, chosen by the heart alone, 
had grown into the being whose vir- 
tues kindled the devotion of the mind. 
And tills love dies not, because it is 
inspired by that which partakeii not 
it«elf of death. Memory retraces, in 
fleeting colours, that comeliness of 
tlie body which was pleasant to the 
eye, when the body lies in comi])- 
tion ; but the enduring record of de- 

f»arted goodness dwells in the soul, 
ike the writing that is inscribed up- 
on adamant 

There is, in singleness of grief^ — 
in the rare privilege to sorrow, with- 
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out the upbraiding consciousness of 
disregarded duties, — a refuge for the 
mourner. When we can say to our- 
selves, our tears hallow the dead, 
but wrong not the living; when we 
feel we are at liberty to consecrate 
our whole existence to the deep, si- 
lent homage of the tomb, because we 
feel that all we Iiave lived for has 
been taken from us, and that therefore 
all our thoughts may gather, unblam- 
ed, round the past, and a mysterious, 
and a scarcely earthly repose, dwells 
within us. We shut out the world, 
and a calm solemn submission of the 
bereaved spirit seems to reconcile us 
to afflictions with which we are thus 
permitted to hold undisturbed com- 
munion. But tliis Sabbath of the heart 
was denied to Beatrice. She had been 
a happy wife ; he who had made her 
so lay festering in his shroud; yet — 
she was still a mother, and her ma- 
ternal yearnings gave eloquent lan- 
guage to the utter lielplessness of her 
first bom. " Poor child !" she would 
exclaim, as she watched its placid 
slumbers, or gently wiped away the 
tear that had fallen on its orphan 
brow, " it were a cruel office for my 
hand to barb death's arrow afresh, 
and leave thee, like a tliiug of chance, 
to sink or swim, upon the vexed wa- 
ters of life. Tliat tnou art fatherless, 
is Heaven's will ; but wherefore thou 
art so, concerns thy wretched moUier 
less to know than it does to confess 
before Heaven the sacred duties she 
has to discharge towards thee ! Yes, 
thou sleeping ima^e of him who 
sleeps in death! — uiou strange and 
incomprehensible source of bright 
hopes and a laughing future, stream- 
ing across my dim path, like sun- 
be4uns irradiating the dark edges of 
a passing thunder-cloud, giving fair 
promise of a serener sky anon ! — yes, 
thou secret spell, that canst make a 
mother's warm smiles glow witliin 
the cold, cold sepulchre of her wi- 
dowed heart, I will bid sorrow be 
gentle for thy dear sake ; and when 
my sad thoughts steal to thy fa- 
ther's grave, or linger there with 
fond recollections, summon them 
back to the cradle of our child, and 
make them obedient servants to thy 
happiness." 

Beatrice kept faith with herself. 
As years rollea on, the prattling in- 
fant grew into the sturdy boy ; and 
the sturdy boy ripened into the man- 
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\j youth, in whose every look and 
feature, tone of voice, proud bearing, 
and impetuous spirit, she saw the 
exact counterpart of him whom in her 
own youth she had loved to idolatry. 
Nor was the resemblance the self- 
created picture of a mother's partial 
eyes. Fnends and kindred, nay even 
strangers, who knew the father, 
would dwell upon the extraordinary 
identity which shone forth in the 
young Malavolti. Oh! how she would 
sometimes sit and gaze upon him, or 
mark his lofty carriage as he trode the 
earth, or listen to his full melodious 
voice as its tones deepened into man- 
hood, and in the thrilling ecstasy of 
imagination forget that twenty years 
had passed away ! In such moments, 
he was her own Malavolti, and she 
the Beatrice Polenta who had stood 
with him blushing at the altar, and 
weeping in the fulness of her joy. 
When the delusion vanished, tlie 
charm remained, and the son was 
loved with feelings in which Beatrice 
unconsciously mingled the memory 
of her husband. 

He was in his seven-and-twen- 
tieth year when the lamentable event 
occurred, which consigned him to 
a dungeon, with the sentence of a 
felon's death. Lamentable indeed 
it was in its consequences to Ma- 
lavolti; but he was the victim of 
circumstances and not of preme- 
ditated iniquity. Without seeking 
it, and, in truth, without deserving 
it, he had drawn upon himself tlie 
enmity of a young I^eapolitan noble- 
man. Count Brittomo. The immedi- 
ate cause of this enmity was jealou- 
sy; the imagined oflfence of Alalavol- 
ti, a secret intrigue with his self-as- 
sumed rival's mistress, the beautiful 
Angelica Donzelli. But Malavolti was 
too proud an aspirant for woman's 
heart to dispute its possession. The 
loveliest of the sex, if she could bar 
lance between his pretensions and 
those of another, was disdainfully re- 
leased by him from the perplexity of 
a choice ; though, in a case where he 
had once been received, he would pu- 
nish an intruder, while he relinquish- 
ed with scorn the object of conten- 
tion. This haughty feelinp, which 
could be satisfied with nothing less 
than unquestioned and unquestion- 
able supremacy, presented an insu- 
perable barrier to what he woidd 
have considered the intolerable de- 
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gradation of seeking to supplant an- 
other from whom the tenure of pos« 
session might be supposed to consist 
in the mercenary conditions of a sti- 

Sulated price. Still more was it i^ 
efence against the meiin and pitiful 
ambition of declaring himself a suitor 
fbr the preference which had been 
already oestowed with the sanctity 
of love. 

Brittomo, however, acting under 
the influence of seeming circum- 
stances that warranted his suspicion, 
and ignorant of Malavolti*s creed in 
matters of gallantry, had pampered 
his jealousy with what he deemed 
proofs of design, if not of success, in 
participating with himself in the fa- 
vours of Angelica. But instead of 
making a direct accusation, he sought 
to involve Malavolti in a quarrel, 
by stinging insinuations or insolent 
taunts. Malavolti had noticed these 
splenetic efforts ; but though a man 
or fiery character, and prone enough 
to dare the proudest he who ruffled 
his self-complacency by a look only 
tliat could be construed into a pre-^ 
Cursor of defiance, he held the mas- 
tery over his impetuous passions 
With too noble and dignified a spl- 
rit, to let them be plaved upon, or to 
sufilpr that they should be made the 
Instruments of his own arrogance at 
the will of another. Hitherto, there* 
fore, he had studiously parried, some- 
times with raillery, sometimes wiUi 
scorn, and sometimes with con* 
teroptuous silence, the repeated en* 
deavours of Brittomo to provoke 
him into a fieud ; but the latter, goad'- 
ed on by his fancied wrongs, and 
mistaking the deliberate self-com- 
mand of Malavolti, for a taint of cow- 
ardice, angered him at last beyond 
the endurance of that habitual con- 
trol which he had imposed upon his 
feelings in all tlieir previous clash- 
Ings. It was in the saloon of the Duke 
de Montrefelto, and in the presence 
of some of the most dlstlngiilph- 
ed inhabitants of Naples, thatCount 
Brittomo happenea to encounter 
Malavolti on nn evenlnir subsequent 
to one in which he believed he had 
been serenading the fair An^lica 
under her garden window. Mala- 
volti observed tliat his brow was 
more tempestuous than usual, and 
that the firm compression of his 
llpp, and the scowlmg wrath oif Ms 
eyes, indica ted he w«s wrltlifeg tm* 
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der the torment of btrotij; emotions. 
It so chanced, too, that Malavolti, 
who was a little flushed with wine, 
felt an inclination to sport with his 
moody humour ; and advancing to- 
wards Brittomo, he remarked. In m 
tone of careless freedom, that he 
had ** never seen the Incomparable 
Angelica look so lovely as when last 
I saw her at the opera. She seems 
passionately fond of music." 

" Yes," replied Brittomo, curling 
his lip into an expression of cold 
disdain, ** so fond or it, that I believe 
she sometimes finds pleasure in the 
discordant twanging of m cracked 
guitar," 

" I dare say," rejoined Malavolti } 
" for the soul holds intercourse with 
the divine melody of an air It knows. 
In spite of its bungling execution, as 
we can withdraw ourselves firom the 
rant and monotony of a bad actor, and 
suffer the mind to settle upon the 
inspired conceptions of the bard 
whose language he profanes." 

" You seem to understand tfie 
power of music over a heart suscep- 
tible of its charms," answered Brit* 
tomo. 

- Oh!" replied Malavolti, gallr, 
♦• It is not the power of music only 
over susceptible hearts that I un- 
derstand. I have studied every are* 
nue to them." 

** And made yourself master of all, 
I doubt not," said Brittomo, Ironi- 
cally. 

** And made myself master of all,'* 
repeated Malavolti, " from m burn- 
ing look, and an Inexpressible tender 
sigh at morning prayer"— 

" To the lascivious treachery of 
A midnight serenade under a gar- 
den window," Intermpted Brittomo, 
abruptly. 

* Aye," siud Malavolti laughing; 
•* an evening serenade by moonlight 
imder your mistress' window, espe- 
clallv if you can find Your way to 
her bedroom window, is our charm- 
ing Italian method of delicately of- 
fering the homage of an Impassion*- 
ed heart to its refined idol. But for 
the grossness of what you call thf 
* lascivious treachery of^ a midnight 
serenade,' I am no follower of stich 
pantimes. They are apt to give a 
man the quinsy ; or, as it may 
chance, provide agrave fbrhhn before 
he lias thought seriouslY of dying." 
And y^ct^ 'WffAiitp ^U9WTf9n 
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Brittomo, fdtdiil^ his Arms fn his 
mantle, while he fixed his eyes stea- 
dilj upon Malavolti, "there are fools 
in this citf of Naples, who tempt the 
chance you mention." 

•• There are fools erery where, as 
well as in Naples," retorted Mala- 
Volti, giving a marked emphasis to 
his words ; " but the fool to wonder 
at In my mind. Is he who rashly seeks 
to plaj with a lion till he rouses him. 
Rousmg him at once were better, if 
he have nerve foi* the encounter." 

•* Your pardon, signior," said Brit- 
tomo, with much caustic bitterness ; 
** I can imagine a climax of folly be- 
yond that, and my school-boy read- 
ing furnishes me vrith Uie example-^ 
the ass who clothed himself vti the 
lion's skin, and bought he was a lion ; 
but when he meant to roar, he only 
brayed, — and laughter, not terror, 
was the consequence." 

« Count Brittomo !*• exclaimed 
Malavoiti fiercelv, stepping closer 
to him ; ** there is oiFence in your 
words. Am I their aim ?" 

Signior Malavoiti," replied Brit- 
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tomo,"sarcasticallyy ^ a Neapolitan 
does not ask that ouestion. Or ff 
he does, it is only of himself, to be 
directed in his resolves by ^e an- 
swer. But von are a Florentine !" 

* Enough?' said Malavoiti. 

* More than enough," replied Brit- 
tomo, contemptuously ; ^ and yet, I 
dare say, less than sufficient" 

Makvolti's person seemed to di^ 
late itself wim indignation, as he 
elared upon Brittomo, and addressed 
him in a stem and angry voice : — 

•* Florentine, or Neapolitan,— el- 
Uier, or both— for birth and breed* 
ing diroute the distinction in me, — 
the higti blood of Itdian nobility runs 
in mv veins, and you have to learn 
I shall not diflhonour it Why you 
kre my enemy, I know not; and bc» 
cause I know not, I have avoided 
being yours. For months you have 
crossed my path, at every turn mean- 
ly seeking to fiasten a pnvate quarrel 
upon me, and so make a cause for 
vtndictive strife to hide the tme one. 
Was this manly ? If you could dare 
to think I had wronged yon. you 
should have had the greater daring 
to tax me with ^e wrong, and not 
htds me with amblfirtious taunts and 
obscure allusions, like a foul t>ird of 
ill omen, who rfiuns the light, but 
screams portentously, shroudeid in 



darkness. I am choleric and proud 
enough to be stung with injury ; and 
being chafed, as now 1 own mjrself 
to be, prompt enough to strike at my 
assailant Follow me. Count Brii- 
torao!" added Malavoiti, pointing to 
his sword, and retreating a few paces. 

•* If, as you say, signior," replied 
Brittomo, with an air of cold, insult- 
ing mockery, « it has taken months 
to chafe you, perhaps the noble heat 
that bums so fiercely at present will 
hardly cool before the morning. I 
have a pleasant appointment an hour 
hence, that mi^it be marred were I 
to go forth wiSi you now ; but you 
know my retreat," he continued sig- 
nificantly, ^ the silvan villa where I 
sleep during these sultry nights of 
summer." 

^ It contents me," said Malavoiti, 
after a pause. •• Be it so." Then ad- 
vancing to Brittomo, he added, "* But, 
Count, that there be no mistake in 
this business when the morning 
comes, I make mv pleasant appoint- 
ment with y<w, thus" — striking him 
gently on the arm with his glove. He 
iett turned on his heel, and quitted 
Ihe room. 

The blood rushed into the face of 
Brittomo ; his sword was half out of 
Its scablMftrd ; and if those who were 
standing round had not held him back, 
tfie saloon of the Duke de Montre- 
felto would have been the scene of 
a sudden combat, where nothing less 
^an the death of one or both w the 
combatants must have ensued. 

That night, in repairing to his villa. 
Count Brittomo was way-laid and 
assassinated. He was discovered the 
following moming, at the foot of 
the steps leading up to the Marble 
Terrace, covered with wounds, as 
If he had either fought desperately 
with his murderers, or they had wan- 
tonly mangled his body with repeat- 
ed stabs. There were strong reasons 
for supposing, too, that the fatal en*- 
counter had not taken place where 
the body was found, but that it had 
been brousrht tiiere after life was ex^ 
tinct ; as there was a track of blood 
through the garden, and for a consit 
derable distance alont die unfre- 
quented road which led to the villa. 

Suspicion naturally fell upon Ma- 
lavoiti, who was imroediatelv arrest* 
ed. He denied tlie crime laid to his 
charge, and demanded to know the 
alleged proofs of his guilt But the 
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compendious principles of criminal 
jurisprudence whicn regulated the 
Neapolitan tribunals, were too well 
adapted for the gratification of power- 
ful malignity, to protect less power- 
ful innocence. The family of Bnt- 
tomo was potent in its wealth, in its 
alliances, and in its influence; and 
the trial of Malavolti was so conduct- 
ed, as to secure that decision from 
his judges, which had been already 
bargained for by his prosecutors. He 
was found guilty upon the negative 
evidence of his own inability to dis- 
prove his guilt Sentence of death 
was passed. Malavolti appealed to 
the superior court. * Grey beads and 
wrinkled brows, clothed in scarlet 
and ermine, went through the solemn 
plausibility of revisinga decree which 
they never intended to reverse ; and 
Malavolti had the consolation ofknow- 
ing that all the forms of justice had 
been duly observed, in grave mock- 
ery of all its essential principles, and 
its fundamental spirit. He was or- 
dered to be executed at the expira- 
tion of three weeks. 

It was on the day this decision 
of the superior court had been offi- 
cially notified, that his noble-minded 
moUier, resigned to part with him 
in this world, but deeply impressed 
with the awfiil necessity of religious 
preparation for the next, had vainly 
oesought him to employ those means 
of eternal salvation, of whose effica- 
cy she not only entertained a pro- 
found belief, but the rooted convic- 
tion, that without them the everlast- 
ing perdition of the soul was inevi- 
table. Hence her entreaties ; hence 
her imploring supplications to Mala- 
volti, who resisted her prayers from 
no infidelity of the heart, nor from 
any lukewarm sentiments of devo- 
tional piet^. But in his proud scorn 
of a malemctor*s death on the scaf- 
fold — in the fierce resentment of his 
impetuous spirit at the iniquity of 
his sentence — and in the bitter re- 
pugnance he felt to furnish such a 
triumph to his enemies, he had con- 
ceived a purpose, the execution of 
which, while it dazzled his heated 
imagination by the heroic fortitude 
which it demanded, sternly admo- 
nished him, he must yield neither to 
the solicitations of filial love, nor to 
the sometimes importunate cravings 
of fainting nature, (which, in the hour 
of death, doth ravenously hunger for 
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the food of eternal life,) by admit- 
ting priestly counsel. It he would 
persevere to the end, he must hold 
no parley with creeds or dogmas. 
Therefore was his mother denied ; 
though to deny her as he did, was a 
harder trial of his resolution than the 
stem purpose for which he denied 
her. 

On the following morning Beatrice 
visited her sou as she had promised 
to do. Tliere were the visitle traces 
in her countenance of much mental 
anguish, and much bodily suffering. 
She embraced Malavolti in silence ; 
but there was a clinging tenderness 
in her embrace, as ifshe were loath 
to part with her treasure ; and when 
she grasped his hand, the pressure 
of her own was a mute exhortation 
to be composed, which spoke to his 
heart 

<< I have spent the live-long ni^ht 
in prayer for thee," said Beatnce, 
after a pause, *' and my hope is strong 
that I have not humbled myself before 
God in vain ; for, methiuks I behold 
in thee, my son, the departing signs 
of that sore tribulation which so grie- 
vously oppressed thee yesterday." 

'* I es,^ replied Malavohi, calmly, 
** it is doubt, not certainty, that makea 
a steadfast spirit falter. Till yester- 
day, life was a stake I played for ; 
and though my chance was deq>e- 
rate, my feverish hopes hung trem- 
bling on Uie throw. To-day, I count 
the hours between me and the grave ; 
and I thank the reverend council for 
their dispatch. They might have 
clothed cruelty in the ijarb of mercy, 
and, by seeming to deflberate, mock- 
ed me with the belief that justice sat 
on their right hand, and that they 
would execute the judgment of truth. 
Yesterday, the terrors of death were 
upon me, because in my heart there 
still lingered the gladness which 
whispered to it, tlie li^t is sweet, 
and it is a pleasant thing for the eve 
to behold the sun; but to-day, tlie 
terror is gone, and I languish for the 
end." 

•* I grieve to hear thee say so," 
answered Beatrice ; " for it is pride, 
not reli^on, that supports you; pride, 
which IS of this world only, who, 
when she plants her foot upon the 
sand, believes she treads upon a rock. 
I do not doubt you dare to die, but 
/ dare not think of what it is you 
dare, when it is only death you are 
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prepared for. It Is a miserable vaunt, 
Afafavolti, to boast your equality 
with the beasts that perish! Yet, 
you do no more, when you make 
your reason perform the office of 
their instinct, oy exchanging the fear 
of death, which sliould appalthe most 
righteous, for the i^obie heroism of 
merely despising the body's suffer- 
ings." 

" Would you have me led forth to 
execution, and see me mount the 
scaffold like the vilest criminal?" 
exclaimed Malavolti. 

" No !" answered Beatrice, firmly; 
" I would not see you led forth to 
execution — I would not behold you 
mount the scaffold — I would not see 
you die at all, if what I would were 
what I could. But can you bid these 
stone walls yield you a free passage 
to liberty and life ? Can you achieve 
the substitution of a just pardon for 
an unjust sentence ? Oh, my son I 
can you— can you escape the scaf- 
fold?" 

" Aye !" murmured Malavolti. 

" How?" said Beatrice. 

Malavolti was silent. Beatrice 
looked at him for a moment, and 
then advancing with a slow step and 
dignified air, " Proud man ! she 
exclaimed, " tremble at what you 
see ! Behold, your mother kneels to 
you!" 

Beatrice knelt at the feet of her 
son. Malavolti covered his face with 
his hands. 

** Hear me, Malavolti ! When you 
were a cradled infant, your father 
died. I did not mourn as women do 
who shed brief tears upon a hus- 
band's ffrave, and balance the ac- 
count of sorrow with the surplus of 
remaining joys. Mine was the con- 
dition, ratlier, of a prosperous mer- 
chant, whose wealth is great indeed, 
but all, all embarked in one fair ven- 
ture, which being shipwrecked, he is 
a very bankrupt, even to the beggary 
of hope. But wliat did I when the 
tempest came and stripped me of my 
wealth ? Ah, my son I I forgot my- 
self and remembered you! I com- 
manded back my tears — I stifled my 
sighs — I calmed my grief, divorced 
my sad thoughts from your father's 
tomb, and lived tlu'ough many a grie- 
vous hour because thou didst live. 
Now, Malavolti, I demand sacrifice 
for sacrifice ! Give me, in return, for 
all the years I have been a weary 
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ilgrim on this earth for thee, the 
'ew miserable days that stretch be- 
tween the j)resent one and that 
whereon it is appointed thou must 
die. Oh, God.' the pang is sharp 
enough to look upon you, as now 1 
do, and think how soon I ?nust lose 
you; yet can I gather some conso- 
lation from the knowledge that a 
thousand puny accidents in life's 
daily course might have uTought the 
same calamity, with a suddenness, 
too, whose shock would have bruised 
my poor heait even worse than this 
that hath befallen. But my thoughts 
grow frantic, Malavolti, and my af- 
fliction is without hope, when I 
behold thee * blotted out of tlie 
Book of Life, and not written with 
the righteous,* — when the tremen- 
dous truth smites me, * that from be- 
neath, hell is moved for thee to meet 
thee at thy coming !' " 

'* Mother ! mother !" exclaimed 
Malavolti, in a voice suffocated with 
emotion, " spare me !" 

** Son ! son !" rejoined Beatrice, 
rising, " spare me, and save thyself I 
Disrobe thy haughty spirit of those 
tinsel gauds of a mountebank world, 
whose vanities thou ne'er again 
mayst look upon ; prepare for death, 
not as a pageantry, "where man is to 
look on and call you noble, but as a 
sacrifice where the eternal God is to 
be appeased, and which the saints of 
heaven may offer up, with prayers, 
upon their golden altars." 

Malavolti, whose face was still 
covered with his hands, wept bitter- 
ly, and his sobs were audible. 

" Blessed be those tears!" exclaim- 
ed Beatrice, in a voice of fervent 
zeal; " they are the gracious har- 
bingers of contrition, the penitential 
waters of the soul, which cleanse it 
from its impurities. Oh, my son ! 
child of my love ! my only one ! I 
never saw thee weep, till now, that 
sorrow for thy sorrow, whate'er it 
was, did not make me prone to weep 
too. But this ^ef is holy ; and with 
a joy as holy ao I welcome it. The 
parched earth smiles not more grate- 
fully when gentle rains descend, than 
does my almost withered heart smile 
in gladness, refreshed by these pre- 
cious drops thine eyes let fall." 

She paused. But while shis gajsed 
at Malavolti, her features assumed 
an expression of divine sanctity, 
which seemed to heighten with her 
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Srogredslvely deepettliig conviction 
lat the moment of assured victory 
tvaa near. Blended, howevfer, with 
this saint-lilce ecstasy, there was a 
troubled air of chastened and sub- 
dued, tJiough intense, melancholv, 
which told all the story of a mothers 
grief. Whatever might be the su- 
blime consciousness of triumphant 
piety, it could not silence the voice 
of nature ; and that voice eloquently 
revealed to the heart of Beatilce that 
after all she had done, she had but 
brushed away a loathsome weed 
g*owlng in the rank soil of a grave. 
The grave remained ! 

Malavolti, meanwhile, was fear- 
hllly agitated. The impassioned ap- 
peal of his mother had unnerved 
nim. He spoke not ; neither did he 
uncover his face. But his labouring 
chest, the trembling of his body, his 
deep-drawn sighs, and his convul- 
Mve sobs, denoted what a tempest 
raged within. Grasping the ponder- 
ous fetter that hung upon him, he 
lu-ose, paced up and down his cell, 
tod dashed away, with an impetuous 
hand, the tears that still gathered in 
his eyes. Beatrice uttered not a 
Word. In anxious silence she watch- 
ed the stormy conflict of his pas- 
ftlohs. It ^vas to her the omen of a 
brosperous issue ; for what alone she 
reared was that calm unruffled spi- 
rit, which, in the beginning, had be- 
tokened so fixed, so deep, and so 
i'nexorable a purpose. Some minutes 
lad Uius elapsed, and the violence 
of Malavolti*s emotion was gradual- 
ly subsiding, when he approached 
lleatnce, took her hand, and, in a 
Altering voice, addressed her : 

** You have prevailed!" said he. 
* Be satisfied I I am as innocent of 
this crime, mother, as when you bore 
ine : doubt not that. But you shall 
Bee me mount the scaffold like a fe- 
lon j and I will die — a murderer's 
death — and let a holy priest shrive 
me of my sins. All this 1*11 do, 
in poor requital of iJiat weary pil- 
grimage you have borne for me. But 
oh I I did, indeed, meditate far other 
tilings I I did look to mock at my 
destroyers, and in such a way as 
would have told the world that Ma- 
lavolti, who shrunk from the axe, 
bad fortitude to embrace a hundred 
deaths in shunning one — to die hour- 
ly, ay hourly, through the space 
allotted him yet to live. But it is 
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idle, now, to talk of cancelled oaths 
made to my own heart in the agony 
of shame, as I contemplated the igno- 
minious scene of a public execution. 
Do with me as thou wilt" 

Beatrice embraced her son, and 
wept upon his bosom. The feeling^ 
of both were at that moment beyond 
the reach of language; and even after 
their first vehemence had abated, 
dilence was the sanctuary of their 
thoughts. The mind of Malavolti 
had undergone a complete revolu- 
tion. He had a new character to 
play; new passions to control and 
guide; new duties to learn; and a 
new path to tread in his passage to 
the grave. Beatrice, on the other 
hand, now that the pressure of the 
greater evil %vas removed, felt with ac- 
cumulated sharpness that which she 
fancied was entirely blunted, because 
its pain had been lost in the more 
acute anguish of one whose antici- 
pation maddened her. She could 
now meditate upon the single grief 
of her approaching bereavement, and 
sorrowfVu enough were her medita- 
tions ; but never once did she allow 
them to betray themselves by word, 
or sigh, or tear, or look, in tne pre- 
sence of Malavolti : No ! This in- 
comparable woman, with all the lofty 
spirit of the noblest matrons of an- 
cient Greece or Rome, held her mar 
temal grief in subjection, that she 
might the better comfort and sustain 
her son. It was only when she was 
alone and in the solitude of her own 
thoughts, and unobser\'ed of any, 
that she paid the natural tribute of 
the heart, and discharged it of its 
swelling burden. 

Time passed on, and every day 
Beatrice wajs at her post. No sooner 
did the hour strike at which the outer 
gates of the prison were unlocked, 
ttian she presented herself for admis- 
sion, and sought the gloomy dungeon 
of Malavolti. Sometimes she was 
accompanied by the venerable Padre 
Anselmo, who administered the holy 
of)ices of religion, and with pious 
zeal prepared her unhappy son for 
death. It was an inexpresssible con- 
solation to Beatrice herself to parti- 
cipate in these offices, to listen to 
the exhortations of the sacred apostle 
of grace, and to join her own fervent 
prayers with the appointed ones of 
the Church, for the efficacy of their 
Intercession. At other times, when 
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Anselmo was dblayed or prevented 
in his attendance by duties elsewhere, 
she would sit for hours with Mala- 
volti, discoursing of a world to come, 
with such calm earnestness of voice, 
and with such seemine tranquillity of 
spirit, that, but for tne affectionate 
ardour of her manner, she might have 
appeared a kind fHend onlv seeking 
to lighten the tribulation of a friend, 
instead of an anxious, heart-broken 
mother, supporting a beloved son 
under the tnal of approaching death. 

It was on the evening of the 
eighteenth day, and when only three 
more intervened before the day of 
execution, that Malavolti was awa- 
kened from a quiet sleep into which 
he had fallen, after the departure of 
Beatrice for the night, by the harsh 
grating of his cell ooor. 

•* Here is a holy father," growled 
Verruchio, " who says he must speak 
With you. He would not be denied j 
but, by St Agnes, it is as much as 
mine office is worth to let him in at 
this untimely hour. — ^You must be 
quick, friar, or come again in the 
morning, for I shall retium speedily 
to conduct vou forth." 

TTie gaoler retired, locking the 
door af&r him. Malavolti, in the 
dim twilight of his cell, could just 
discern Uie tall figure of a man, 
closely wrapped in the cowl and 
black drt^ery of a Franciscan monk, 
who listened for a moment to the re- 
ceding sound of Vemichio's heavy 
footsteps along tbe stone passage, 
and then, striding hastily up to him, 
threw back his hood and cloak, ex- 
claiming, ** Fly I save your life !" 

** Who are vou ?" replied Mala- 
volti, raising himself from his straw. 

" It matters not I come to save 
you. Tliere is no time for words. 
Put on this disguise. TTie gloom of 
eveninff will befriend you. Get be- 
yond the prison walls. There you 
will find persons waiting to convey 
you from the danger of pursuit j and 
leave the rest to me." 

"Why should I do this?" 

** Tut, tut — ask questions, man, 
when you have leisure to be inqui- 
sitive. A moment's irresolution, and 
we fail. Here — hold your chains 
thus, and they will not clank ; wrap 
yourself in this cloak, draw the cowl 
down round your face, and be sure 
you speak not, nor walk with a too 



eager step, till you are once fairly on 
the outside. Here — here." 

•* You come upon a thriftless er- 
rand, whoever sent you," said Mala- 
volti, disengaging himself from the 
disguise which the stranger was pla- 
cing upon him. 

"Are you mad ?" 

" No ; I am innocent !" replied 
Malavolti proudly. 

" Granted ; but your death is in- 
evitable." 

" I know it; and I will not avoid it 
by an act which would give every 
tongue in Naples a license to say I 
deserved it" 

** By St Francis !" exclaimed the 
stranger, " you amaze me. But I ' 
have risked too much already not to 
risk a little more. Consent to fly, 
or— — 

** Or what?" interrupted Malar 
volti. 

" Hark ! — Verruchio returns. 1 
hear his footsteps— quick ! quit k ! 
ril throw myselfott tliis straw, while 
you, as the door opens, stand pre- 
pared to quit the cell, that so he may 
not enter himself and perceive the 
cheat When you are safe, I know 
a way to save myself." 

" You disturb me," said Malavolti. 
** Be quick yourself, rather, and re- 
sume, for your own secure return, 
tlie disguise that has enabled you to 
come safely hither. Whoe'er you 
are, your motives claim my grati- 
tude, though I disdain to use the 
means you proffer." 

The next moment the key was 
heard in the door. The stranger 
hastily re-clothed himself in iiis 
Monk's garb ; as Verruchio entered, 
mculated in a low voice a nioiib 
Benedicite ! and slowly followed him 
from the cell. Malavolti returned to 
his straw ; but it was long before the 
perturbation which this mysterious 
scene had occasioned would allow 
him to sleep. There was no clew 
by which to unravel the interest any 
human being, except his mother, 
could be supposed to feel in his fate, 
sufficient to suggest such an enter- 
prise ; and wellhe knew it origina- 
ted not with her. She had, all along, 
fixed his thoughts too steadily upou 
the fatal consummation of his iniqui- 
tous sentence ; and was, besides, as 
incapable as himself, of favouring a 
Bcheme which, though it might save 
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his life, would ratify his imputed 
guilt Wearied with conjectures, he 
at lenffth sunk into a feverish and 
disturbed slumber. 

Not such was the slumber into 
which he sunk a few short hours be- 
fore he went forth to execution. Bea- 
trice had obtained permission to pass 
with him that last, that dreadful 
nip:ht. And she did so. At mid- 
night, the good Padre Ansel mo reti- 
red to seek a brief repose, promising 
to return at simrise. Beatrice sat 
by her 8on*8 side, supporting his head 
upon lier bosom, and gazing wistfully 
attliose features wliichliad the pale- 
ness of long imprisonment upon 
them, but nothing else to wi-ing iier 
heart. Their expression was anj^elic, 
and shone with the sanctity ot per- 
fect resignation. As she pai'ted tlie 
clustering raven locks that covered 
his fine open brow, she thought he 
had never looked so like his father, 
as she last remembered to have seen 
him, when he too In his dying hour 
reclined upon her bosom. And then 
unbidden recollections crowded fast 
upon her mind; step by step they car- 
ried her back through buried hopes, 
and bright dieams 3iat were, when 
all of present joy, and all of future 
bliss, tliat beamed like sunny visions 
upon the sparkling tide of time, was 
precious to lier only because it was 
shared, or prophesied of being so, 
in yeais to come, with her much-be- 
loved son. Tlie transition from these 
remembrances to the scene before 
her was dreadful. It pierced her 
very soul ; and it was a relief from 
the torture of her own solitary 
thoughts while Malavolti slept, when 
the entrance of Anselmo called both 
herself and him to the solemn prepa- 
rations for the scaifold. 

The bell tolled ! the assistants of 
the prison entered the dungeon to 
attire Malavolti in the usual dress of 
a criminal who is to die for murder. 
A faint flush passed across his cheek 
during this humiliating ceremony, 
and he cast his eyes round the cell 
for his mother, as if he would have 
conveyed to her by one hurried look 
all that his proud spirit then suffered, 
as the price for yielding to her pray- 
ers. But she was no longer present. 
Firmly resolved to abide all, while 
she could be Arm, she had found it 
impossible to witness this ceremony, 
ana to take her last farewell, without 
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betraying such emotions as might 
have umnanned Malavolti at the mo- 
ment when he had most need of all 
his energies. She had, therefore, 
withdrawn unperceived, pronoun- 
cing no other adieu, than the mute 
one which was concentred in the 
agonizing look she fixed upon him, 
as she hurried out of his presence 
for ever ! 

Tlie procession began. Malavolti 
walked with a firm step, an erect 
fiifure, an air of conscious innocence, 
and with something of expressed con- 
tempt for the injustice he sustained, 
mingled with a profound character 
of religious awe at the solemnity of 
his situation, llie si-affold was erect- 
ed about a hundred yards from the 
walls of the prison. It was a beauti- 
ful summer momiuj?, and tlie sun 
shone with all the brilliant radiance, 
and the air fanned upon his pallid 
clieek as he passed into it, with all 
the balmy softness, of the Italian cli- 
mate. The assembled crowd was 
numerous ; but of the many thou- 
sands who w^ere there collected, not 
one ventured to disturb the thrilling 
silence of the scene. Malavolti sur- 
veyed the multitude; and again his 
face was flushed for a moment, while 
his knitted brow, and the haughty 
gathering up of his body,proclainied 
that one last struggle with himself, 
one expiring rally of mere earthly 

Sassion, was throbbing in his heart, 
>ut it was soon over, and he ascend- 
ed the scaffold with tlie calm demean- 
our of a man in whom the fear of 
death had passed away. 

Tlie last offices of religion were 
performed by Anselmo, who had re- 
tired a few paces from the block ; tlie 
executioner stood ready with his axe ; 
and Malavolti was in the act of kneel- 
ing down, after having requested tlie 
headsman not to strike till he ^ve tlie 
sic^nal, by stretching forth his hand, 
when a voice from the crowd exclaim- 
ed, " Stop !" Malavolti either heard 
it not, or supposed it was some other 
cry, for he knelt down, while the 
assistants proceeded to place him in 
the proper position, when the same 
voice, in a fonder and frantic tone, 
was heard again. " Innocent ! Inno- 
cent !" it cried, or rather screamed. 
The words were instantly repeated 
by a thousand tongues, and the air re- 
sounded with tumultuous shouts of 
" Innocent ! Innocent I" The scene 
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that followed was at once sublime 
and terrific. Malavolti raised him- 
self on one knee, and gazed wildly 
round, as if suddenly aroused from 
some frightful dream. The officers 
of justice, mistaking the confusion 
for a desperate attempt at rescue, 
laid hold of him, and endeavoured to 
force his head down again to the 
block, while the executioner, grasp- 
ing the axe firmly in both hands, with 
a ferocious look, stood in an attitude 
to strike the fatal blow, the moment 
tliere was room for him to wield the 
instrument. The populace hooted, 
groaned, yelled — amia loud and loud- 
er cries of, " Innocent ! Murder I 
Brittomo ! Brittomo !" 

Malavolti, with a giant's strength, 
wrested himself from those who were 
struggling to hold him, and like a mar 
niac, sprung at the throat of the exe- 
cutioner, who had raised his axe to 
fell him where he stood. The peo- 
ple, bearing down all opposition, 
rushed forward ; Malavolti and the 
executioner rolled together on the 
platform, the latter streaming with 
blood from a wound inflicted with 
his own axe in falling, when, iust at 
that moment, a man was seen forcing 
his way through the crowd, and as- 
cending the steps of the scaffold. It 
was the Count Brittomo himself! 
He was enveloped in a black cloak, 
his hat off, his features distorted with 
agony, and exclaiming in a voice that 
resounded above the wild roar of the 
multitude — " Look on me I look on 
me! I am Brittomo — Malavolti is 
innocent!" The eye of Malavolti 
caught one glimpse of his person, 
and bursting mto an hysterical laugh, 
he swooned in the arms of Uie Paore 
Anselmo. A tremendous shout of 
exultation burst from the populace, 
which was repeated with deafening 
violence when they saw the band of 
Malavolti firmly grasped in that of 
Brittomo, who was kneeling by his 
side. 

In a few moments peace was re- 
stored ; and though no one could ex- 
plain tlie cause of what they had all 
witnessed, every one rejoiced in the 
miraculous preservation of a noble 
cavalier from an unmerited and 
shameful death. Malavolti, as soon 
as he recovered from his swoon, was 
conducted back to the prison, amid the 
now silent sympathv of the thousands 
who had assemblea to behold his cx- 
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ecution. They gently blessed him 
as he passed, but abstained from all 
violent demonstrations of joy, with 
an instinctive delicacy of feeling, 
which animated the whole as if they 
were but one man, and taught them 
to reverence the grandeur of his si- 
tuation. And Beatrice ! Where was 
she ? Did no messenger of gladness 
pour the balm of joy into her sad 
heart ? Was there no swift tongue to 
tell her she was still a mother ? Oh, 
yes ! Those shouts — that wild uproar 
—those straining throats that filled 
the very air with voices innumerable, 
crying aloud, " Malavolti ! Innocent !" 
outran the surer tidings of the good 
Anselmo, who sought the poor mourn- 
er in her desolate habitation. ** I 
will praise the Lord as long as I live I 
I will sing praise to my God while I 
have my being !" was all she could 
say, when, with streaming eyes up 
raised to heaven, she again folded in 
her arms her living son ! 

A few words will suffice to relate 
the circumstances which led to tliis ex- 
traordinary catastrophe. The Count 
Brittomo was the victim of his own 
snares. Believing that Malavolti was 
his secret rival in the affections of his 
mistress Angelica, he had resorted to 
the familiar practice of his country, 
and employed three desperate bravos 
to prowl about the grounds of his 
villa, and watch their opportunity for 
assassiuatinghim, should he approach 
the house. These hired stabuers had 
been in his pay for several weeks ; 
but as Malavolti was really no can- 
didate for the lady's favours, they 
might have pursued their honourable 
calling for as many months witliout 
surprising their prey. It was to this 
secret ambush, however, that Brit- 
tomo alluded darkly, when in his 
altercation with Malavolti at the Duke 
de Montrefelto's, he retorted, that 
there " were fools in the city of Na- 
ples who tempted the chance he men- 
tioned ;" that of being ** provided 
with a grave, before he thought seri- 
ously of dying." By what fatal mis- 
chance, or under what unforeseen 
circumstances it happened, was ne- 
ver known; but that very night, 
Count Brittomo himself, repairing to 
his viUa, was mistaken for Malavolti, 
set upon by his own blood-hounds, 
and left for dead, in tlie way already 
mentioned. At first, Brittomo be- 
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lieved tiiat the persons who had at- 
tacked him were hired by Malavolti, 
who had taken that method to super- 
sede the necessity of meeting him on 
the following morning. Hence his 
own willingness, and that of his fa- 
mily, to conceal the fact of his womids 
not being mortal, in the hope that the 
convenient forms of Neapolitan jus- 
tice would work out their revenge 
by sending him to a scaffold ; while 
diey knew it would be no ineiqiiable 
offence in the eyes of the majority 
of Uieir countrymen, that Brittomo 
sliould af^rwards appear. He would 
be rid of a detested rival at all events; 
and he did not despair of living down 
whatever odium the circumstance 
might at first excite. The scheme, 
therefore, was fully resolved upon, 
and adroitly managed. But in the 
interval, and while slowly recovering 
from his wounds, Brittomo received 
uneauivocal proofs from his mistress, 
that nis suspicions were utterly un- 
founded with regard to Malavolti, 
atid he also learned who were his real 
assassins. It was then that something 
like compunction began to awaken 
in his breast for the impending fate 
of Makvolti. He woiud wilan^y 



have rescued him frem it But how 
could he do so, without betraying his 
own unparalleled perfidy ? His first 
contrivance was sending one of his 
myrmidons, disguised as a monk, to 
prevail upon Malavolti to escape from 

Erison ; out when tliis project failed, 
e knew not what to do. Base as he 
was, he could not reconcile even to 
hi$ conscience the idea of sacrificing 
not only an innocent man, but oqIb 
who, he had ascertained, had nevar 
wronged him in the point where he 
was most sensitive. Still he could 
not resolve to make the sacrifice of 
himself in the only way that would 
enable him to do substantial justice. 
At length the day of Malavolti's ex- 
ecution arrived, and impelled by a 
restless impulse which he strove in 
vain to resist, he mingled with the 
crowd in disguise ; but when he saw 
the ^iltless Malavolti in ^ act of 
offering up a life he had not forfeit- 
ed, his emotions became so violent 
and ungovernable, that he rushed for- 
ward to arrest the fatal catastrophe 
in the way described, though almost 
too late to give effect to his tardily 
awakened sense of honour, 

M. 
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I WAS the mate of tiie morning 
Watch,and, as day dawned, I had amu- 
sed myself with other younkers over 
tlie side, examinmg the shot holes 
and other injuries sustained from die 
fire of the frigate, and contrasting the 
clean, sharp, well-defined apertures^ 
made by the 24lb. shot fix>m the long 
guns, with the bruised and splinter- 
ed ones from the d21b. carronades; 
but the men had begun to wash down 
the decks, and die first gush of clotted 
blood and water from the scuppers 
fairly turned me sick. I turned away, 
when Mr Kennedy, our gunner, a 
good steady old Scotchman, with 
Whom 1 was a bit of a favourite, came 
up to me — " Mr Cringle, the Captain 
has sent for you ; poor Mr Johnstone 
is fast going, he wants to see you." 

I knew my young messmate had 
been wounded, for I had seen him 
carried below after die frigate's se^ 
cond brmuiskle ; but t^e excitement 
of a boy, who had never smelled 



powder fired in anger before, had 
Icept me on deck the whole night, 
and it never once occurred to me to 
ask for him, until the old gunner 
spoke. 

I hastened down to Our small con- 
fined birtli, and diere I saw a sig^t 
that quickly brought me to myself. 
PoOT Johnstone was indeed going ; a 
grape shot had struck him, and torn 
his belly open. There he lay in hia 
bloody hammock on the deck, pale 
and modonless as if he had already 
departed, except a slight twitting 
at the comers of his month, and a 
convulsive contraction and distension 
of his nostrils. His brown ringlets 
€(till clustered over his marble fore- 
head, but they were drenched in die 
cold sweat of deiUh. The surgeon 
could do nothing for him, and had 
left him ; but our old captain — biesa 
him for it — ^I Ktde expected, from hia 
usual crusty bearing, to find him so 
Mnploy^d— -had knelt by his side, and. 
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whilst he read from the Prayer-book 
one of those beautiful petitions in our 
church service to Almighty Qod, for 
mercy to the passing soul of one so 
younff, and so early cut off, the tears 
tricked down the old man's cheeks, 
and filled the furrows worn in them 
by the washing up of manry a salt 
spray. On the other side of his nar- 
row bed, fomenting the rigid muscles 
of his neck and chest, sate Misthress 
Connolly, one of three women on 
board — a rough enough creature, 
heaven knows, in common weather \ 
but her stifled sobs shewed that the 
mournful sight had stirred up all the 
woman within her. She had opened 
tiie bosom of the poor boy's shirt, and 
unt3ing the ribbon that fastened a 
small ^old crucifix round his neck, she 
placea it in his cold hand. The young 
midshipman was of a respectable fin 
mily inLiimerick,hernativeplace,and 
a Catholic — another strand of Ae 
cord that bound her to him. When 
the Captain finished reading, he bent 
over tiie departing youth, and kissed 
his cheek. ** Your young messmate 
just now desired to see you, Mr 
Cringle, but it is too late, he is insen- 
sible and dying." Wliilst he spoke^ 
a strong shiver passed througn the 
boy's frame, his mce became slightly 
convulsed, and all was over I The 
Ci^tain rose, and Connolly, with a de- 
licacy of feeling which many might 
not have looked for in her situation, 
spread one of our clean mess table- 
cloths over the body. ** And is it 
really gone you are, my poor dear 
boy !" iSrgetting all diflference of rank 
in the fumess of her heart ** Who 
will tell this to vour mother, and no- 
body here to wake you but ould Kate 
Connolly, and no time will they be 
giving me, nor whisky— Ochon! 
ochon !" 

But enough and to spare of this pi- 
ping work. The boatswain's whistle 
now called me to the gangway, to 
superintend the handing up, from 
a shore boat alongside, a supply 
of the grand staples of the island — 
ducks and onions. The three 'Mu- 
dians in her were characteristic sam- 
ples of the inhabitants. Their faces 
and skins, where exposed, were not 
tanned, but absolutely burnt into a 
fiery-red colour by the sun. They 
guessed and drawled like any buck- 
skin from Virginia, superadding to 
their accomplishments their insular 
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peculiarity of alwajrtsbuttingone eye 
when they spoke to you. They are 
all Yankees at bottom ; and if they 
could get their 865 hlantk-^-^o they 
call the large stones on which they 
live-*under weigh, they would not be 
lonff in towing ttiem into the Chesa« 
peake. 

The word had been passed to get 
six of the hirboard guns and all Uie 
shot over to the other side, to give the 
brig a list of a streak or two astar^ 
board, so that the stage on which the 
carpenter and his crew were at work 
over the side, stopping the shot holes 
about the water line, might swing 
clear of the wash of the sea. I had 
jumped from the nettings, where I 
was perched, to assist in unbolting one 
of the carronade slides, when I slipped 
and capsized against a peg sticking 
out of one of the scuppers. I took 
it for something else, and damned 
the ring-bolt incontinently. Caboose, 
the cook, was passing with his mate, 
a Jamaica ne^'o of the name of John- 
crow, at the time. ** Don't damn the 
remains of your fellow-mortals, Mas- 
ter Cringle ; that is my leg." The 
cook of a man-of-war is no small beer, 
he is his Majesty's warrant officer, a 
much bigger wig tiian a poor little 
mid, with whom it is conaescension 
on his part to jest 

It seems to be a sort of rule, that 
no old sailor who has not lost a limbi 
or an eye at least, shall be eligible to 
the office; but as the kind of^maim* 
ing is so far circumscribed that all 
cooks must have two arms, a laugh- 
able proportion of them have but 
one leg. Besides die honour, the 
perquisites are good; accordingly, all 
old ouartermasters, captains oT tops, 
kc, look forward to the cookdom, as 
the cardinals look to the popedom; 
and really there is some analogy be- 
tween them, for neither are prefer- 
red from any especial fitness for the 
office. A cardbial is made pope be- 
cause he is old, infirm, and imbecile, 
— our friend Caboose was made 
cook because he had been Lord Nel- 
son's coxwain, was a drunken ra»- 
cal, and had a wooden le^; for, as to 
his gastronomical qualifications, he 
knew no more of the science than 
just sufficient to watch the copper 
where the salt junk and potatoes 
were boiling. Having been a little 
in the wind overnight, he had quar- 
tered himself, in the superabundance 
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thing. It's no right of you — It's a 
beast of prey, Miss Cymbal, and 
ought not to be allowed to live in a 
land of law and gospel.' 

" * Mv beloved rorkettino !* said 
she, lifting it up— and she kissed it 
— as I am a living woman, she kissed 
it ! The pig-faced leddy, from all I 
have heard of her, would never have 
done the like of that." 

Here I deemed it advisable to ar- 
rest the garrulity of the worthy old 
lady, for by this time I had discover- 
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complacency ; and so I resolved to 
see her back to the door on the first 
convenient opportunity. But that did 
not come to pass auite so soon as I 
had hoped it would do, and I was 
obligated to thole with ner for more 
than five weeks, when one night, in- 
stead of coming home from tne the- 
ter, she whisked awa', with a hey- 
cockelorum, to the house qf my Lord 
L- — . I must, however, do lier jus- 
tice in one particularity ; next morn- 
ing, wheu Doth Babby and me were 



ed, that when once set a-goin^ on any boilinjg with a resolution to ding the 
topic i^ording scope for simile or if- door m her face if she shewed her- 



lustration, she was apt to run a little 
too long, particularly when morals or 
manners were concerned. 

^ And what became of Miss Cym- 
bal ?" said I. 

" What became of her I Fm just 
ashamed to tell — It's enough to sanc- 
tify concubinage as holier than wed- 
lock ! She was married to an auld 
lord that's fond o' fiddling, an' she 
now gallants about the streets in her 
own carriage, as if she was a natural 
dignitary with a pedigree." 

" But do you Know what sort of 
wife she makes ?" 

" Wife I what could you expect of 
a woman tliat made a beloved of a 
grumphy ? To be sure it was a small 
(me, but that did not make the fault 
any less — as I told her. However, 
as I was going to tell you, from that 
time I could not look on her with 



self at it, mv Lord's own gentleman 
came to make an apology, which he 
did in a most well-bred manner, pre- 
senting me with a marriage favour, 
which, besides a very large slice of 
very excellent seed cake, and a knot 
of silver-ribbon, consisted of a fifty- 
pound note to clear her bill — I as- 
sure you it was one of the sappiest 
settlements I have ever had." 

I was a good deal amused with this 
account of Miss Cymbal, and said to 
Mrs Winsom, that, besides her gene- 
ral objections to authors, she bad 
doubtless met with some one of tlie 
remai'kable among them. 

" I think every one was more re- 
markable than another," said slie — 
** But if ye^U allow me, as Uie tea is 
by tliis time well masket, I'll pour 
you out a cup." 



CuAP. XIV, 



Whii^k we were engaged with our 
tea, some of Mrs Wiusom's friends 
happened to call, which obliged her 
to retire with tliem to her own apart- 
ment ; and I had no opportunity, for 
several nights, of resuniinff tlie con- 
versation. But at last, a favourable 
evening, the weather being very wet, 
came round, and as I liad no temut- 
ation to go abroad, I sent her Uie 
customary invitation. 

I had, during the forenoon, been 
visiting the improvements on the 
Bedford estate, at Russell Square; 
and opened the sitting by telling )ier 
where I was, and what I had seen. 

" Yes," said she, " though London 
is London, and aye Hkely to be, at 
least for our time, yet being a world 
wtthia itself, it is, to a surety, sub- 
ject to vorid-ltke clianges. Ye can- 
Boi irsU aa^ ia lyfaai i| alterf, )>^t 



after a time ye can see where a cliange 
has taken place, just as I obsened to 
Mrs Carroway, when I went with her 
for the second time to Margate. 

" * The rocks,' she observed, * every 
body of a right frame of mind may 
tell, without a text of Scripture, are 
everlasting, and bear testimony to 
the nothingness of human life.' But 
I proved to her, though tliey were, 
in a sense, unchangeable, still they 
were ever chanpng, shewing to her, 
in divers places, how tilings were worn 
and mouldered away, while tlie ge* 
nerality of the clifls were seemingly 
still the same ; among others, a pro- 
jectile of the works on which her ne- 
phew liad carved our names only 
two years before ; it was quite gone, 
obliterated, and no more. 

" But, ^ I w^ saying, Londpil 
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world, undergoes alterations in a 
way that, without making a visible 
change, is still a change. It came to 
pass that, one summer, the winter 
naving been adjourned from June to 
October, for the convenience of Par- 
liament, my rooms were evacuated 
for a longer space of time than had 
ever happened before, from the time 
of Mr Winsom's departal, in so 
much, that I was beginning to dread 
a total desertion — ^for the French 
Revolution was then rampaging like 
a drunken man with a drawn sword ; 
and I had nightly fears anent de- 
thronements, and the casting forth 
of every man of substance, so that 
lodgers should come no more. 

** Well, you see, there being a 
dearth of lodgers, and rent and taxes 
dreadful, 1 made a resolve in my own 
mind no to be so overly particular 
when the season was over ; and thus 
it came to pass that, one Saturday, a 
most respectable-looking elderly gen- 
tlewoman came in a coach to the door. 
She had seen the bill on the window, 
and liking, as she was pleased to say, 
the appearance of my nouse, she had 
stopped to enquire, and was glad 
that I responded she could be ac- 
commodated. 

'' * ril take the first floor,' said she, 
for all were empty, ' without taking 
tlie trouble to look at any of the 
other apartments.' 

^ I was greatly ta'en with this 
leddy, for she was motherly in her 
looks ; her dress foretold she was 
a gentlewoman, and her coimte- 
uauce that she was by ordinary. 

" I got for her, as ve may believe, 
a comfortable cup or tea, for she had 
come from off a long journey. She 
tasted it, and said it was excellent — 
and indeed it was a fine tea ; but I 
could observe, while making it for 
her, that her heart often filled full, 
and was ready to burst, and that the 
tears shot into her eyes from some 
hidden source of sorrow. 

" When she had composed and re- 
freshed herself, she observed that 
the day was far spent, and said, with 
a sore sigh, ' It is too late this even- 
ing !' She then returned into her 
bedchamber, leaving me to wonder 
what she could mean by saying, * It 
is too late this evening.' 

" Her room was below mine, for I 
slept that night in the second floor 
to keep the bed aired, which I regu- 
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larly do when my rooms are empty ; 
and all the live-long night I could 
hear she was restless, often moan- 
iug to herself, as with the anguish of 
a great agony. 

" By the break of day she was up, 
and gone forth without giving a sin- 
gle direction about her breakfast, 
which, you will allow, was leaving 
me in a perplexity ; and she did not 
return till the heel of the evening, 
which did not look well ; and yet I 
could not say wherefore, as she was 
plainly a most decent matron, and 
nad signs of a substantiality about 
her that were, to me, as good as se- 
curities for her bill. 

*' I could discern, however, that 
she had not been abroad gathering 
honey, for, though her countenance 
was composed, it was of a constrain- 
ed composure, more of fortitude 
than calmness, and she was absent of 
mind, thanking me kindly — ^more so 
than need have been — for my civility. 

** I saw she was troubled, and mar- 
velled what could be the cause ; but 
she was of a powerful endurance— 
that was evident; and I had not cou- 
rage to enquire into her misery. 

" On the morrow it was with her 
as the yesterday ; she was up, ou^ and 

fone at a most premature nour ; and 
was all day in a consternation con- 
cerning three particulars — ^whence 
had she come, what was her grief, 
and where did she go ? But conjec- 
ture gave no satisfaction. 

** Uay after day the same thing was 
as regular a come-to-pass as the ri- 
sing and the setting of the sun. But 
when she had been my inmate eight 
days, she came not l^ck till very late 
at night — a Saturday night : a fearful 
night that was ! Seven lamps in Ca- 
vendish Square were blown out of 
their places on their posts ; a chim- 
ney-pot in Henrietta Street fractured 
the skull of an aged watchman ; and 
in Portland Place arose a yell of fire 
frightful to hear. In such a night 
that mysterious lady, whose name 
was unrevealed, came home from 
Newgate. The Sessions were over. 
" Sne said to me nothing of where 
she had so often been ; but on this 
occasion her countenance was a dark- 
ened wonder. It was sad, but with 
a sadness in which tliere was no me- 
lancholy ; her eyes were uplift and 
religious, and very piteous to he- 
bold ; still she appeared serene, but it 
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WM manlfent her heart wm weephig 
—weeping blood. I let her In my- 
telf at the street door, and lighted 
her up Btairs without speaking— her 
loolc smote me, so tliat I could not 
speak. As I set down the candle on 
the table till I could light her own, 
1 found strength at last to say, ' I 
fear, madam, you hare met with a 
sore trial ?' 

•*« Yes,' said she, 'but it is now 
over.' She then requested me to 
get her a glass of wine and a crust of 
bread ; and when I had done so, and 
she had tasted the wine, she desired 
me to send for Mr Hatchment the im- 
dertaker, from the next street; which 
I did, and he came immediately. 

^ After they had been a seasoli by 
themselves, I went into the room to 
enquire in what I could be service- 
able, and found her weeping very 
bitterly. Mr Hatchment had recei- 
ved his orders, and had then gone 
away; Babby opened the door to him 
as he went out, and she told me he 
was like a man that had seen a con- 
sternation. 

** After the passion of her grief had 
in some measure abated, she said she 
hoped I would have no objection 
to receive the remains of a relation 

of hers She could say no more, 

her sorrow returned with such vio- 
lence. Judge what I felt; but I 
sympathiased with her, and assured 
her I would do all I oould to serve 
jier. 

•• The next day being Sabbath, she 
moved not from her room till the 
gloaming, when she sent for a coach, 
and said she would not return before 
daylight When she did return, there 
was a great change upon her. Her 
countenance was of a scNlate so- 
lemnity, her tears were dried up, and 
there was more of melancholy and 
less of despair about her. 
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** All Monday she was hidden in 
her darkened room above ; and there 
was such a dread — ^we could not tell 
the cause— on Babbv and me, that we 
spoke to one another in whispers, 
and walked about the house on our 
tiptoes, as if the corpse was already 
come. 

" Soon after dark Mr Hatchment 
arrived, and the door being opened, 
he said, * It is coming,' and presently 
a hackney-K^oach stopped at the door, 
and out of it was brought a plain cof- 
fin, and the coach was sent off. 

" Mr Hatchment's men bore the cof- 
fin into the parlour, and placed it on 
my big table, which was set out on 
purpose ; and shortly after two other 
men came with a fine cofiSn, cover- 
ed with crimson velvet, and adorned 
with gold ornaments, into which the 
beggarly box of criminality was set 
and screwed up ; — at the same time a 
grand hearse came to the door. 

" As the men were moving the 
pageant of mystery to the hearse, an 
old gentleman came in at the open 
door, pushed the grand coffin aside, 
and demanded to see the lady; at 
that moment a shrill scream from her 
told him where she was. He said 
but three words to Mr Hatchment, 
and hastened up stairs, crying in a 
wild and pathetical voice— * It Is 
pardonable In a mother, — but must 
not be r 

** Mr Hatchment hurried off the 
hearse with its dismal load ; and in 
the course of a few minutes after, a 
footman with a fine carriage came to 
the door, into which the old gentle- 
man handed the lady, and took his 
place beside her, giving me a twenty- 

Kound note, which was, I own, very 
andsoroe. But really it was a mys- 
terious affair, and I was more than a 
month before I got the better of it," 



Chap. XV. 



As my acquaintance increased in 
town, my leisure diminished, and I 
had graaually less and less time to 
spena at home. StiU, as often as I 
could command an evening, I endea- 
voured to enjoy the company and 
stories of my Landlady. An accident, 
however, suddenly placed a little 
more time at my disposal than was 
quite agreeable^-^ bit of orange-peel 



on the pavement caused me one day 
to sprain my ankle, by whicli I was 
connned to the house upwards of a 
week. Duringthat time Mrs Winsora 
told me several more of her stories ; 
among others, the following of a 
Country Captain. 

" Soon after the tragical mystery, 
of which I told you the particulars at 
our last sederunt) I was sitting by 
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the fire when Babbf came Into the 
room with a great flaught^ to tell me 
that a gentleman wished to look at 
the first-floor rooms. 
"* What like is he, bahii ? said I. 

* He's a most weel-far'd, sponsible- 
looking elderly man,* (he was little 
mair than fifty, but Babby was young. ) 

* He speaks wi' a loud voice, as one 
having authority, and not as the 
scribes. I dinna think he's under the 
degree of a bawronet, or at least the 
master of a Dublin veshel.' So I hasti-^ 
ly preent on my dress-mutch — which 
I was in tiie act of doing when Babby 
cam ben— and went to the goitle* 
man. 

" I, who have seen so much of the 
world — (as a second-floor lodger of 
mine. Lieutenant Splice, used to say, 
who had been at the four quarters of 
the world, and was thirteen years 
a-board ship without sleeping as many 
nights on shore,) — as I was saving, 
I, who have seen so much of the 
world, am not easily deceived with 
apnearances. I saw at a glance that 
Babby was wronff in some particu- 
lars. Bawronet ne plainly was not» 
and he was as plainl v of another sort 
than the skipper ot a Dublin coal- 
bark sailing from Ayr. His a^e was 
on the more judicious side of fifty. 
He was as sun-burnt and swarthy as 
a Spaniard; frank, rattling, portly, 
and good-natured; but he md not 
leave me long in the coijecturals 
about him. 

" After looking at the rooms, and 
being satisfied ^vith their conveni- 
ence, and, what was more pleasantly 
to the purpose, surprised at the mo- 
deration or the rent, he told me that 
he was a country captain in the East 
Indies, and commanded a vessel be- 
tween the island of Bengal and Cal- 
cutta, and some of the otlier islands, 
of which I do not recollect the names ; 
and then he informed me, with a 
friendly frankness very unlike a Eu- 
ropean, that he had made a little mo- 
ney, and had managed to remit a 
sackful of rupees wv a vestment of 
silk and indigo, and that he was still 
half owner of the Babec Sahib of 
Calcutta, ^e ship he had been the 
captain of. 

** He agreed to take possession of 
his rooms next day ; in tne meantime, 
he behoved to go to the Jerusalem 
Coffee-house to meet a friend who 
had come home three jem before. 
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and with whom he was to spend the 
day at a snuff Bungalow, on a reach 
of the river below the Isle of Dogs, 
in a pleasant airy situation between 
the coal-tar factory and the chain- 
cable smiddy. 

" About mid-day of the day follow- 
ing, aa agreed upon, he took posses- 
sion, and soon aifter came a waggon 
from the East India docks, « with,' 
as he said, ' what little baggage he 
would require in town.' The heavy- 
baggage he had shipped in a Leim 
smack. What quantity there was of 
it I cannot say; but for light bag- 
gage no Christian ever saw sic a col- 
lection — ^kista aa big as meal gimels, 
with brass locks and hinges, and bas- 
kets made of cane o' a' sorts and 
sizes. One of them, that might have 
held himsell, was fu' o* dirty claes ; 
he afterwards gave it to me, for, be- 
ing made of cane, I thought it better 
than a close kist to baud claes. Amone 
other curiosities, he had a fine aula 
kind of Madeira, of which he left me 
half a dozen bottles ; likewise he left 
me a bottle of Balairic rack, a cor- 
dial medicine, which had the taste of 
rum pushiont wi' tar. 

" He had also a black, or rather a 
brown, serving-man, in an Indian 
dress, and a turban like a puddock- 
stool; — an extraordinary well-bred 
thing it was, and it aye made a low 
boo, with its hands on its forehead, 
not only to me. but to Babby, and 
Ae lassock Sally we then had to 
help, for Babby was but newly come 
from Scotland, and had not properly 
learnt the English language. 

" After dinner he invited me ben 
(for he was a home-faring lodger) 
to taste the fine auld Maaeira; and 
being couthy and pleased, he began 
to recount to me his adventures. He 
came from the shire of Ayr, like my- 
sell, and served his time to the sea 
oot o' Greenock, after which he was 
shipped for Calcutta, wi' seven-and- 
thirty young lads from the same 
kintra side, consigned to Messrs 
Warden, M'Fergus, and Co., a' kith 
or km to the diief of the concern. 
The Captain, being the nearest rela- 
tion of we whole tot, was soon made 
third mate of a vessel; and so, by in- 
terest and merit, he had risen to the 
command of the Babec Sahib, and to 
be master of the lac of rupees. 

^ He told me that he had no family, 
but he had two natural daughtera by 
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a Hindoo womau, for whom he had 
well provided; aud liis plan of life 
wa8, after he had taken a cruize in 
London, to go down to Ayrshire and 
build a cottage near Ardrossan, which 
he had heard was a pleasant place, 
much frequented dunnji^ the summer 
by the best of company from Glasgow 
and Paisley. 

" He went out early for the theatre 
without taking tea, as he wished to 
see how they came on there, in com- 
parison with the gentlemen who act- 
ed at Calcutta. Seeing he was inno- 
cent of the ways of Loudon, I admo- 
nished him o* the deceits practised 
by the slight-of-hand part of the 
audience; but he made light of them, 
and told me, that the pocket-pickers 

here were not worth a d (ye 

must not expect me to repeat all the 
whole word) compared with the 
thieves and reevers of China; aud 
that though he had made many voy- 
ages to Canton, they ne'er were able 
to come over him. 

" Weel, to the playhouse the Cap- 
tain ffoes ; and as he told me he 
would be home early, I had a bit of 
my own Dulap cheese ready toasted 
for him, with a bottle of Edinburgh 
ale for daintice. Never was a man, 
come to so many years of discretion, 
BO comical as he was on his return. 
The grandeur of the house was 
above all parabolics ; but as for the 
players, they did not imderstand their 
trade at all compared with the Cal- 
cutta gentlemen, though he thought 
one Mr John Cammell, and a Mrs 
Siddons, might pass, too, at Calcutta. 

" But, above all, he was most de- 
lighted with the civility of the com- 
pany, especially with a most polite 
gentleman whom he had met at the 
pit door, and who warned him of the 
olackguards who infest that theatre. 
He told him the names of the play- 
ers, and pointed out every thing 
most interesting, from the ladies in 
the boxes, to the beautiful chandelier, 
which cost a thousand pounds, in the 
ceiling. * I promise myself great 
pleasure,' saia he, ' from this ac- 
quaintance, and I have invited him 
to dine with me to-morrow ; but he 
suddenly left me to join a friend he 
saw in one of the upper boxes.' 

*^ Bv tliis time, as it was wearing 
late, the Captain thought of goin^ tJ 
bed, aud feeling for his watch to wind 
It up, la and behold it was gone ! and 
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awav also was Ids diamond breast- 

Fin f Though I was sorry at his loss, 
yet couldna but feel something like 
a satisfaction that he had found froat 
in no taking my advice ; however, 
I counselle(f him to go to Bow Street 
and consult tlie magistrates. I trow 
he owed me a fee for that advice, for 
at the cost of no more, as he said, 
than ten guineas, both his new gold 
watch and diamond pin were reco- 
vered. But, poor man — we ought to 
be proud of notliing in this world — 
when the newspapers came in tlie 
day after, there was the whole story 
set for^ in a most reprobate manner, 
under the title of, * Tlie misfortunes 
of a wise man of the East, or, doing 
a flat' I need not add, that his po- 
lite and ceeveleezed frien' never came 
to dinner — You understand ? 

** Wliile he was at Bow-Street, a 
young woman, clothed in the rags of 
what uad once been a silk dress, came 
into the office. She stated her case 
to the Magistrate iu a most moving 
manner. She was the widow of an 
Ensign, who, in consequence of a 
quarrel with his commanding-officer 
— a tyrannical character — had been 
brought to a court-martial, and was 
deprived of his commission in the 
Island of St Kitts, where he immedi- 
ately after died of the yellow fever, 
brought on by a broken heart His 
brother officers, and other humane 
gentlemen, raised a subscription aud 
sent her home ; but on her landing 
at Chatiiam out of a transport, she 
fell sick, and all her little money was 
expended, and her clotlies sold, be- 
fore she was in a condition to come 
to London. Tlie Magistrate was 
deeply affected by her tale of woe, 
aud giving her a small sum for im- 
mediate relief, advised her to meuio- 
rialeeze the Duke of York. 

** Captain Monsoon said he never 
felt more for a poor creature iu his 
life; but having, since his landing, 
been taken in before by a pitiful 
story, he was determined to be more 
cautious for the future ; so, instead 
of giving her any tiling in the office, 
he took her address, aud went next 
morning to the house, — a \iTetcli^ 
ed shell, in a loathsome place, — and 
there, in a hideous garret, he beheld 
such a scene of misery and staiTa- 
tiou as couldna be equalled. Tlie 
poor creature was sitting in the midst 
of eeven more than halt^naked ch0d-» 
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ren, a1] huddling together to keep 
themselves warm, and tlie helpless 
orphans told him they had not tasted 
food for two days. His heart was 
BO melted he could stand no more ; 
80 he put a five-pound note into 
tiieir motlier's hand, and promised to 
raise a suhscription for her among 
his friends at tne Jerusalem Coffee-- 
house. Nor did he fail in his pro- 
mise ; some days after, having ga- 
thered upwards of fifty poun(£, he 
came to me triumphing, saying he 
would make the widow^s hcwt sing 
for joy ; and he actually persuadeu 
me to put on my pelisse — and I put 
on my hest — to go with him to tnat 
house of mourning. 

** Well, when we arrived, we could 
not get up the stairs, there was such 
a crowd of women assembled round 
the door, all speaking at once to a 
decent-looking, short, fatty, elderly 
man, with a curly brown wig. He 
was one of the Mendicity &)ciety, 
come to enquire into the sorrowful 
tale ; and, by putting different things 
thegither, he discovered that the af- 
flicted madam was a second-hand 
country play-actress, and that the 
seven children were beggars* brats, 
hired by the week, at a shilling a- 

Eiece, to make a scene. Did ye ever 
ear of such limmerhood ? But the 
leddy was off and away, having elo- 
ped with a notour pocket-picker, after 
she had filled him iou the night before 
out of the five-pound note. 

** It*B no possible to describe the 
kippage the Captain was in at this 
discovery, nor what he said of the 
Londoners in general ; but he gave 
me the fifty pounds to distribute in 
charity, charging me never to men- 



tion it, for if it reached the Jerusa- 
lem, he would never hear an end o't. 
And much good did that fifty pounds 
do to many a straitened Scotch fa- 
mily, who had not proved so fortu- 
nate as the generality of our country- 
folk in London. 

<' Soon after this another accidence 
befell the Captain. The Indian lad, 
his serving-man with the puddock- 
stool turban, was, along with our 
Sally, whom he enga^d for a houses 
maid, sent off in a Leith smack, with 
a letter to his sister, a minister's wi- 
dow, living in Edinburgh, that they 
might have a house ready for his re- 
ception, he himself intending in the 
meantime to take a tour by land to 
see the country, by the mail coach. 
But his first news was, that as soon 
as the two landed they got them- 
selves married. How Aey courted, 
or how came to a love-paction, is past 
my fathoming ; for no a word of Eng- 
lish, or even of Scotch, could the lad 
speak ; and it was no in nature that 
Sally could understand Hindoo, or 
any other dead language. 

** But the Captain's tribulations were 
manifold, and some of them of a co- 
mical kind ; for after he was so often 
taken in he grew just desperate, and 
would scarcely believe the sun was 
in the firmament on the sunniest day. 
To me, however, he proved a very 
worthy and discreet lodger ; and I 
daresay in time, when nis Indian 
vapours were properly evacuated, he 
sooered down into a good-hearted 
gentleman, with a competency of 
common sense, which is more than 
I can say of all my other Indian ac- 
quuntances." 
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AuTOBiocaAPRv is allowed, by com- 
mon consent, to be one of the most 
universally agreeable kinds of read- 
ing, combining utility with amuse- 
ment. To the historical and the me- 
taphysical student, it affords relaxa^ 
tion from laborious investigation, or 
from intense abstract thought, com- 
bined with valuable information in 
their respective pursuits j whilst to 
the genera] reader, to him who r^ids 
chiefly to " kill the enemy," it unites 
much of the entertainment of the 



novel, with the proud satisfaction of 
seeming to be enga^d with an in- 
structive book. Tnis has long been 
the brilliant condition of autobiogra- 
phy, but (alas for the vicissitudes of 
all earthly things !^ we doubt the era 
of its splendour is rapidly passing 
away, in the days of autobiographi- 
cal glory, no one dreamed of bestow- 
ing his or her memoirs or confessions 
upon the world, who had not either 
obtained such a lofty reputation as 
might render the private conduct and 
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feelings of its proprietor matter of 
general interest; or played such a 
oistinguished part in the ^eat drama 
of life, as might bestow historical im- 
portancid upon their anecdotes of 
themselyes and their fellow-perform- 
ers. If any persons of inferior pre- 
texudonv did then presume to intrude 
mto the legitimate autobiographical 
class, they were only such as, having 
«peut their lives amongst those mas- 
ter-spirits of whom we long to know 
every thing, had beheld them in dis- 
habille, at least in then- working-day 
garb, and whose misnamed autobio* 
graphy, in fact, consisted of gossip, — 
we beg pardon, reminiscences, we 
believe, is the technical term,—- con- 
cerning their betters. But really, if 
stock-jobbers and contractors are to 
give us accounts of their profits and 
Josses ; if every unfortunate female 
(the sentimented modem designation 
of those, whom oiu: more jocular fa- 
thers termed ladies of easy virtue)— 
if every swindler and thief-taker is to 
nauseate the public with the detail of 
their vulgar vices, relying upon the 
names of those whose pockets they 
have, after their respective fashions* 
assailed or protectcHi, for exciting a 
prurient curiosity that may command 
a sale, the very name of autobiogra- 
phy will, we apprehend, erelong be 
loatliingly rejected in the drawing-- 
room, as fit only for the kitchen or 
the servants* hall. 

The first incentive to reflections 
of this kind arose, we grieve to say, 
at home. Wlien the notorious Har- 
riette Wilson published her life, the 
mass of Bcaudai was greedily devour- 
ed by many, who, we nhould fain have 
hoped, would have shrunk from the 
history of vice, however garnished 
with Kplendid names. But the odious 
publication passed away without 
founding a school ; and, for ourselves, 
we had really forgotten its apparition, 
when it was recalled to our memory 
by the swarms of soirdisant autobio- 
graphical memoirs with which the 
French press is at this moment teem- 
ing. We say soi-disanty because it is 
manifestly next to impossible that all 
^ese memoirs should be the work of 
their nominal winters; although we 
do not intend entering into a critical 
investigation of their respective pre- 
tensions to authenticity, which would 
require more time than we have lei- 
sure or inclination to bestow upon 
iioae elTusioiu, and a kaawledge of 



local circumstances difficult of ac- 
quisition in a foreign country. Nor, 
in fact, does the question of their 
truth or falsehood much signify to 
our view of the subject. That they 
all profess to be genuine, and seem, 
as such, to be popular, shews the pre- 
sent lamentable degradation of auto- 
bioflnraphy in France at least; and 
reaBy, some amongst these memoirs 
most generally believed to be ge- 
nuine, netray so clearly the revisinff 
touches of the bookmaker, (as Vi- 
docq's Memoirs, where we find a dis- 
play of erudition, for which we really 
cannot give the worthy autobiogra- 
pher cr^t,) that we cannot find in 
our hearts to make much difference 
between these, and those most posi- 
tively condemned as forgeries, which 
are^ at least, the production of per- 
sons well acquainted with, or well 
read In, the times, manners, and mo- 
rals they delineate, and who possess 
one of the principal talents of the 
dramatist and novelist, t. e, that of 
thoroughly identifying themselves 
with the diaracter assumed, keeping 
clear of caricature— perhaps too clear, 
if we consider the books as works of 
imagination*. So, for instance, in the 
Mbmoires db Mad. du Barri, the oc- 
casional mistakes are not palpable 
enough for laughter, but are such as 
a low-bom, low-bred, and illiterate 
woman must almost inevitably make; 
as where, to take an example at ran- 
dom, she says that Louis XV. was 
afraid of being pressed to revoke the 
edict of Nantes, necessarily meaning 
to re-enact it Moreover, the way in 
which the vulgar sins of the suppositi- 
tious writer's early career are slurred 
or glossed over, as all, however nu- 
merous, affairs of the heart, and the 
attempt to prove her birth legitimate, 
are more natural from the pen of an 
autobiographeress, than from that of 
an author anxious only for the sale 
of his book. 

Some of these real or jM^iuio-auto- 
biographies, however, although as- 
suredly not books such as we would 
recommend to our fair readers, or as 
can be perused by any one without 
painful disgust, are yet not devoid of 
instruction. Tliey contain usefril, 
though detestable pictures of human 
nature, which he who would study ii 
thoroughly, should know; and stnne 
of them may afford a frightiliil politic 
cal lesson to the philosc^kical leg^ 
Itttor, in tbek exhibition of the utier 
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depravity of heart, mind, and even 
taste, that absolute power, uncheck- 
ed by public opinion from without, 
and by religious or moral principle 
from within, will produce. It is in 
this point of new that we may bear 
to read in Mad. du Barri's Memoirs, 
of the highborn and wealthy dames 
who contended for the envied situa- 
tion of the king's declared mistress; 
— of the nobles, courtiers, and miut»- 
ters, who assisted the straggles of 
their sisters, wives, and dau^ters, to 
attract— that was easy — and to ^ 
the royal notice, which was to bestow 
such infamous exaltation; — of the 
honour and privileges attached to the 
post, such as the ministers being or- 
dered, as a matter of etiquette^ to as- 
semble in the mistress's apartment^ 
and hold in her presence a sort of 
preliminary , council, for the arran- 

§ing of business, to be discussed in 
le regular Council,at which the^King 
presided; (somewhat a dull honour 
for the ignorant Du Barri, whatever 
It might Cave been to her predecessor 
the rompadour, who aspired to go- 
vern the Kingdom; ^ stickled for it» 
nevertheless, as her prerogative)— of 
the obscene conversation at the im- 
becile old royal profligate^s snug par- 
ties, the only conversation he enjoy- 
ed, which the ladies of the court, aa> 
mitted as a signal favour to his sup- 
pers, listened to, if they did not jom 
in it, but which was too gross to be 
subsequently repeated by the favour- 
ite, though trained to the habits and 
manners of her class ;— of the princes 
of the blood, who, having gone into 
open opposition to the court upon 
the Chancellor Maupeou's measures 
against the Parliaments, sent the 
Aincess of Conti to the royal Mis- 
tress, (so lately all but a street-walk- 
er,) to solicit the restoration of their 
secret pensions, and who, foiled in 
this honourable negotiation, fairly 
and frankly bamiin^ for the price, 
in hard cash, ofttieir rattmg, and re- 
appearing at Versailles, their absence 
from wmch annoyed his fil^esty. 
The only thing like an ordinary sense 
of decency tmit occurs from bcurin- 
ning to end of Du Barri's court me, 
is the difficulty that was made about 
her first presentation at court to the 
King at the drawing-room, and^his 
daughters, Mesdames dc France; and 
even this appears to have been, in 
fact, apolitical intrigue^ of which ber 
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career, as a common courtezan, was 
rather the pretext than the cause. 
The only point really important to 
the presentation, it should seem, was 
ker being married, and that was 
eoually important at an earlier stage 
or her favour, when we assuredly had 
not anticipated its coming into ques- 
tion. The Valet de Chambre, who 
first presented the beautiful candidate 
for tne vacant office, to the amorous 
Monarch, upon a less public occasion, 
was almost driven to despair when he 
soon afterwards discovered, not that, 
according to the editor's delicate as 
elegant phraseology, ** she had re- 
signed her charms to the first comer," 
but that she had never been married 
to her last keeper's brother, whose 
name she bore. To relieve the dis- 
tress of the royal Mercury, and secure 
the fortune of the patrician house of 
Du Barri, the provincial nobleman 
hastened to Paris, and legalized the 
infamy of his name. Moreover, as if 
to counterbalance any prudish fasti- 
diousness that might be suspected ib 
tlie difi^ulty about compelling the 
somewhat elderly Mesdames to re- 
ceive their £&ther s new Sultana, this 
woman, recently so low in her de- 
eraded caste, that we apprehend the 
Harriette Wilsons ana Co. would 
have shrunk from the contamination 
of fellowship with her, was the first 
female, out of the royal family, pre- 
sented to the youthful bride of^the 
heh'-apparent, to Marie Antoinette, 
upon ner arrival at Versailles as Dau- 
pniness. We cannot but pause at this 
foul climax of licentious disdain for 
all morality, decorum, and even for 
their mere external observances, to 
ask who shall dare rigidly to con* 
demn a young and lovelpr creature, 
forced into such association by him 
who should have been her guide, by 
her husband's grandfather, u she did 
learn not to reverence chastity as the 
first and most indispensable or female 
virtues? 

After what we have said of the por« 
traiture given us of the Court of 
Louis, so strangely sumamed Le Bien 
Aime, the thorough contempt which 
the King and his favourites, male and 
female, entertained for literary ge» 
nius, would hardly be worth men- 
tioning, even for the pleasure of class- 
ing literary genius with virtue, ho- 
nour, honesty, and every other object 
of human veneration then despised 
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and ridiculed at Versailles. But we 
are reluctantly compelled to notice 
the circumstance for the purpose of 
adding the humiliating avowal, that 
literary genius richly merited the re- 
buffs it experienced, by seeking the 
patronage of such Msecenases. Vol- 
taire aud his school, flattered and 
courted Mad. du Barri as they had 
flattered and courted Mesdames de 
Pompadour, de Chateauroux,&c. &c.; 
and she appears to have concealed 
her Platonic correspondence with the 
unprincipled patriarch of Femey from 
her royal dotard, with nearly as much 
care as her intercourse of a very dif- 
ferent character with her footman 
Noel, with her friend and privy-coun- 
sellor the Due d'Ac<juillon, with her 
lover the Due de Bnssac Coss^, and 
the Lord knows how many more. 

Mad. du Barri, however disagree- 
able to read, however revolting be 
her Memoirs, may be admitted as be- 
longing to what we have spoken of 
as the inferior order of legitimate 
Autobiographers. But if, throwing 
her four volumes aside in disgust, we 
turn to the Souvenirs d'une Con- 
TEMPORAiNE, Rccollections of a Con- 
temporary, that fill eight, what shall 
we say to the presumption of a 
Dutch private gentlewoman, who, 
like our own already mentioned 
shameless cx)untrywoman,has no pre- 
tention but her guilt for intruding 
upon our notice t Who, whilst she 
professes herself the avowed or the 
casual paramour of men, whose large 
share m the fearful chances and 
changes that, for so many years, con- 
vulsed the continent of Europe, and 
shook even our sea-girt home with 
alarm, renders them objects of eager 
curiosity, tells us nothing of the pub- 
lic conduct of her lovers beyond 
what is generally known, and nothing 
of their private conduct that is worth 
knowing ? The fair contemporary of 
the Revolution, of the Empire, and of 
the Restoration, is in fact far too ex- 
clusively engrossed with her own 
perfections, intellectual and moral; 
ner universal genius, her independ- 
ence of character, her romantic disin- 
terestedness, and her passionate sen- 
sibility, to impress us very forcibly 
with her sincerity. We are never- 
theless inclined to give her so far 
credit for truth, as not to hold her 
book a lie from beginning to end, and 
thence to believe the representation 
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she, with apparent miconsciousne^s, 
gives of the state of morality in 
France, during not only the Revolu- 
tion, but the Empire; a period so 
unaccountably eulogized by some of 
our compatriot liberals, exhibiting it 
as worse, if worse be possible, than 
under LcKiis XV. This is some little 
consolation, though we confess a sor- 
ry one, for us lovers and champions 
of legitimacy : but we have found 
another of a higher and purer nature, 
one that has almost repaid us for 
wading, as, in our character of caterers 
for, and regulators of, the public 
taste, we felt it our boimden duty 
to AOf through the Contemporaine's 
voluminous recollections of every 
body in the w^orld ; the consolation 
of ascertaining how little popular is 
such a work in our own country. 
The proof of this gratifying fact », 
that one of our new Hebdomadal Pe- 
riodicals has ventured to enliven its 
columns with large portions of these 
SouvenirSfBs original correspondence 
or information, or We real- 

S neither recollect or cafe what was 
e title under which these plagiaries 
appeared. Btit as we have had the 
trouble of perusing these volumes, 
we will so tar turn our labour to ac- 
count, as to give our readers such a 
notion of the heterogeneous contents, 
as may, we should hope, effectually 
guard them against being drawn into 
following our example. 

La Contemporaine is the daughter 
of a noble Hungarian exile by a Ihitch 
heiress, whose name, Van-Aylde- 
Jonghe, he was obliged to assume in 
marrying her. Mademoiselle Van- 
Aylde-Jonghe married, at twelve or 
thirteen, a rich Dutch merchant, who 
passionately loved her, and whose 
name she conceals that she may not 
disgrace it. She accompanied her 
husband to the army in boy's clothes, 
and afterwards ran away from him, 
partly because the independence of 
genius cannot submit to tlie trammels 
of domestic happiness, partly because 
she was indignant at his weakness in 
forgiving her detected intrigues witli 
French oflScers. She then lived with 
Moreau, one of the most estimable of 
the heroes of the Revolution, who 
after a while allowed her to bear his 
name, and introduced her as Mad. 
Moreau to the wives of his friends 
and acquaintances, amongst others, 
it should eeemi to Mad.. Bonaparte. 
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When ]ie ]iad turned her off, upon 
dlAcoverinff that she was soliciting a 
correspondence with Ney, having 
conceived a sentimental passion for 
le Brave des Braves^ whom she had 
never seen, and the insulting impo- 
sition of her introduction was thus 
made manifest, no husband or father 
seems to have resented it. A meek 
forjariveness of personal insult, at 
which we shoula more exceedingly 
marvel, were we not informed that 
the fugitive wife's acquaintance had 
been courted by ladies, viz. Mad. Tal- 
Hen and others, before she had as- 
sumed the name, style, and title of 
Mad. Moreau. 

Ney seems to have returned her 
passion but coldly ; " indeed her youth 
was gone by," when he at length vi- 
sited her, and he himself was on the 
point of marriage with a young and 
lovely wife : nevertheless he let him- 
self be loved, and occasionally re- 
warded his she-lover's devotedness, 
more than Mad, le Marechale might 
have liked had she known it, and more 
than she mayeven now, if still alive, 
like to learn. The enamoiu'ed Contem- 
porary ran after her idol every where, 
to Spain, to Russia, and where not ; 
sometimes it should Sjeem getting a 
kiss, and sometimes a kick, for her 
pains. But neither harsh treatment 
nor neglect, neither absence nor that 
worst of absences, death itself, could 
turn her constant heart, or in the 
least damp her ardour ; and she now 
adores Ney's memory as fervently 
as she ever did his person. 

Tliis contemporaneous heart, how- 
ever, if it is not fickle, is of a capa- 
cious nature, somewhat startling to 
our insular notions of hearts, and es- 
pecially of female hearts. Our Dutch 
heroine's immutable passion for Ney, 
did not prevent her suosequently con- 
ceiving a similar co-existent passion 
for a handsome youth called Leopold. 
Still less could it interfere with her 
regard for Talleyrand, or offer any 
impediment to the proud alacrity with 
which, at Milan, she received the 
handkerchief thrown her one night by 
Napoleon. The high honour of this 
single nocturnal tete-d-tite with the 
Emperor, entirely changed her po- 
litics, and from being a zealous He- 
publican, she became a fanatic Im- 
perialist It does not seem to have 
Deen the amiable gallantry of Napo- 
leon's maimer9 tm^t wroug[ht tois 
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change ; for all that she tells of his 
behaviour towards her is, that upm 
her introduction he allowed her to 
wait, Avithout a word or look of apo- 
logy, till he had finished his letters. 
It might, however, be gratitude, for 
he rewarded the prompt compliance 
of Moreau's cast-off mistress, by pla- 
cing her in the household of his sister 
Mad. Baccioc€hi, alias EHza, Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany. Witii this prin- 
cess the Contemporaine became a 
prodigious favourite, probably ft'om 
congeniality of disposition, and was 
employed upon an important diplo- 
matic mission to Naples, the object 
of which was the reclaiming a truant 
lover of the grand duchess's, who had 
been lured trom his allegiance by the 
superior youth and beauty of her sis- 
ter Mad. Murat, ali€is Queen Caro- 
line. 

• The vehemence of the new con- 
vert to monarchy's admiration for the 
Emperor, seems to have displeased 
Ney, with whom, after the restora- 
tion, she had wellnigh quarrelled for 
his loyalty to the Bourbons. She re- 
presents the Prince of Moskwa'as 
nonest in his intentions when he 
marched against his former master ; 
and the conduct that cost his life, as 
simplv the result of a moral imbeci- 
lity of character, by no means incom- 
patible with the most reckless daring 
m battle. Although we place no great 
confidence in La Contemporaine^ we 
incline to believe her testimony upon 
this point, partly because it agi-ees 
with our own previous opinion upon 
the subject, and partly because it is 
self-evident that she would have pre- 
ferred painting her hero as a devoted 
Napoleonite, engaged in the plots of 
which she speaks as having paved 
the way for the return from Elba; 
and in furtherance of which, she vi- 
sited that toy-empire, where, from her 
reception, she was mistaken for Ma- 
rie Louise. But she was cordially 
reconciled to Ney when she again saw 
him amongst the Marshals of the em- 
pire, and followed him to Quatre 
Bras, and Waterloo, where he achie- 
ved prodiflfies. In fact, he won the 
battle of Waterloo, and put tlie whole 
English army to flight. She does not 
explain what brought them back 
again ; and indeed seems much at a 
loss to conceive how the battle came 
afterwards to be lost We cannot 
blame her perplexity under such cir- 
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Gumstancee; and we well recollect^ 
that in Spain, the Duke of Welling- 
ton was in the habit of similarly jj^r- 
plexing Uie Moniteuvy by blundenng, 
like an Irishman as he is, into a vic- 
tory, when, by all the rules of mili- 
tary science^ he ought to have run 
away. 

So far, we have no means beyond 
internal evidence, of judging of the 
truth or falsehood of the Contemp(h 
raine*8 recollections; and she mav 
likely enough have intrigued with all 
the distinguished men whom she 
clums asber lovers; but she now 
gives her English readers a test by 
which to judge of her veracity. Soon 
after Ney's execution, she revisited 
Waterloo, where she met the Duke 
of Kent) who was touched by her 
anguish* and engaged her as an Ita- 
lian teacher during her stay at Brus* 
aels. To this we can offer no con- 
tradiction; but when she adds that 
the Duke of Kent (the strongest, we 
believe, of his strong family) waa 
tiien, in December 1615, dying (^ a 
consumption^ and actually did die of 
it at Brussels, in the month of July 
following, 181 6» whilst slie herself 
was there, weeping for the loss of 
this kind friena, we who saw him 
marry, in 1818, in perfect health, and 
die in Devonshire in January 1820, 
of a sudden inflanmiation of the lungs^ 
must be allowed to doubt the perfect 
accuracy of some of the Contenmo' 
raine*9 recollections. Perhaps after 
this proof of at least embellishment, 
it may hardly be thought worth while 
to mention any more of her reminis- 
cences. But we really must inform 
our readers, that in Spain she was 
admitted, en oauant^ to Ferdinand's 
intimacy, and conceived a high opi- 
nion of the absolute king's head and 
heart; that in England she had an 
interview with our Queen Caroline, 
who was too confidentially commu- 
nicative to allow of the conversations 
ever being revealed, and from which 
interview the trusty confidante was 
scared away by Brougham's acerb 
phvsiognomy; that she afterwards 
enjoyed a tete-i^U with Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, having in her turn by a look 



scared awav the Duke of Wellington 
whom she had found with him ; was 
made love to by the English Secre- 
tary of State, and drove him to de- 
spair by her cruelty, (for she was 
faithful, it apnears, to the continent) ; 
and, finally, tnat she heard an Eng- 
lish bishop preach a sermon of two 
hours long; was presented to the 
reverend prelate by his mistress, a 
French actress, and being so reputa- 
bly made known to him, was mtro- 
duced by his lordship to an English 
lady of high rank and fashion, wliom 
she founa at least as confidentially 
communicative as the Queen ! We 
think these latter anecdotes may 
be sufilicient warning against being 
tempted by the title or the French 
names introduced, to waste time up- 
on the Omtemporaitie, 

Having, in the true spunt of British 
courtesy, given precedence to the 
ladies/^ we now turn to the gentle- 
men. 

The life of a stock-jobber and go- 
vernment contractor t does not natu- 
rally promise to afford very interest- 
inj^ materials for bio^fraphy, the style 
oTvicissitude to which such a mode 
of existence is specifically liable, how- 
ever important to the individual and 
his friends, not being of a kind to call 
forth general sympathy. Let us not, 
however, be understood as meaning 
to assert, that great reverses, even in 
mere pecuniary concerns, do not 
touch the heart. Far from us be such 
pitiable affectation I But it is when 
those bom to affluence are reduced 
to want — ^when a splendid name, sur- 
viving its concomitant splendours, 
gleams painfully through the heavy 
mists in which the squalid evils of 
vulgar distresses have enshrouded it, 
that human sympathy is powerfully 
awakened. Then every circumstance 
touches the imagination — then the 
proud ones of the earth shudder at 
the calamity tlmt has fallen upon one 
of themselves, and the lowliest mourn 
over the fall of a greatness too exalt- 
ed to have ever excited in their bo- 
soms any emotions save reverence. 
"When, on the contrary, upstart wealth 
is crushed by a revolution of the blind 



* English b the only language we are acquainted with in which tbe addrem to a 
mixed aaeemUy runs, Ladies and gentlemen. The French say, Mestiettn ei Mm~ 
dame$, notwithstanding their pretensions to gallantry ; and other nations, as fitt' aa 
our knowledge extends, Ibllow their example. 
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Goddess's wheel» as sudden as that 
by which It had previously been rai- 
sed, the imagination sleeps unmoved ; 
the aristocracy look down with con- 
temptuous pity upon the chastise- 
ment of the Canailk, who had pre- 
sumed to rival their superiors ; and 
former equ^, outstripped in the 
money-maKin|Bf race, benold, with al- 
most undisguised pleasure, the down- 
fall of a prosperity that had provo- 
ked envy untempered by respect 
But though all this would tully apply 
to M. Ouvrard, even had his reverses 
been so complete as to demand com- 
passion — which, we apprehend, they 
are not — ^the gigantic nature of some 
of his speculations, and the peculiar 
character of his relations with the va- 
rious governments that have passed, 
like the figures in a magic lantem, 
only not quite so innocuously, over 
France during his adventurous ca- 
reer, give his Memoirs an interest of 
an entirely different description. His 
immense wealth seems early to have 
irritated the jealous temper of Ni^o- 
leon, who, detesting everv kind of 
independence, would fain have held 
the rortunea of every one in his gift ) 
and who, upon aasuming the Consu- 
late, said of Ouvrard, as our autobio- 
grapher tells us, — " A man worth a 
million,* and careless of risking it, is 
too dangerous in my position.'*^ The 
ilft7/toiuuitr«,accord[ingly, became the 
object of a consular and imperial ma- 
levolence, resembling in character, 
if not in degree, the sentiments en- 
tertained by the Master of the Con- 
tinent towards the sturdy island that 
defied his power, and prospered in 
his despite* 

Towards England such sentiments 
might not be unnatural ; but with re- 
spect to the poor Milliofmaire^ we 
really cannot but deem them singu- 
larly barbarous, considering the said 
MuKonnaire'9 especial tenare for all 
governments — a tendre hardly to be 
chilled by the ingratitude with which 
it was constantly repaid, and of which 
he so bitterly complains, observing, 
in his preface, that governments si^ 
bargains with money-lenders with 
mental reservations, and consider as 
a robbery any profit made by such 
money-lender— unless he should 
chance to be a Rothschild, — ^which 
family, (par pwretUhite^ M. Ouvrard 
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accuses the French ministers of ex- 
travagantly and unjustly favouring. 
With regard to himself, pathetically 
does the man of money exclaim, — 
*^ Never was I deaf to the cry of a 
distressed administration. My cre- 
dit, my activity, my experience, were 
always ready to be employed in its 
service. Often have I flown to the 
assistance of those who had perse- 
cuted me but the day before, and 
who, I felt a melancholy conviction, 
would persecute me again on the 
morrow." This Quixotic devotion to 
distressed governments, our capital- 
ist would explain by some internal 
organization, some cerebral deve- 
lopement, probably, ^though never 
having heara of a phiio^finandHvt 
bump» we fear it can be nothing bet- 
ter than acqumtivtneut) impelling 
him irresbtibly into les grcmdes afi 
ftnres, — Angiice^ speculation. Thie 
passion, however it originated, ap- 
pears to have rewarded itself, and go- 
vernment, notwithstanding its ingra- 
titude and downright cheating, to 
have proved a reasonably good eua- 
tomer ; else, how came M. Ouvrard 
by the millions upon milliona— by the 
innumerable domain»— by the more 
than princely establishments in town 
and country, at the latter of which he 
boasts of having provoked the upetart 
Emperor, by a rival court and a rival 
theatre, where the actors from the 
Franpais performed? We cannot 
much wonder if Bonaparte thoi^ht 
his ministers must have made bad 
bargains, and if his legitimate suc- 
cessors have adopted fals suspicions^ 
whatever we may deem of tne easy 
way m which both govemments seem 
to have cancelled, by their mere wiH 
and pleasure, engi^ments signed 
and sealed. 

G. J. Ouvrard, while yet under age, 
plunged pretty boldly into le$ grander 
affaires, oy speculanng upon the ctt' 
coethes scribendi, with which the Re« 
volution threatened to afflict France. 
At the earliest dawn of that fearful 
season, he monopolised all the wper 
to be made for some years, ana net- 
ted L. 12,000 by the operation. Nantee, 
his birth-place, then became too con- 
fined a tlieatre for his genius, and he 
repaired to Paris ; where, during the 
reign of terror, he rescued, as he says, 
some hundreds of his townsfolk from 
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the guillotine. At Paris he establish- 
ed himself as a banker and a mer- 
chant, and, at one stroke, made 
L.20,000 by Colonial produce. 

Our speculator's connexion with 
pfovemment began under the Direc- 
tory. The victualling: of the navy was 
grossly mismanaged by the agents to 
whom it was intrusted; and Ouvrard, 
having convinced the minister of the 
superior advantage of the contract 
system, obtained a provision contract 
for himself. When the Spanish fleet 
joined the French in a French port, he 
undertook the victualling of that also 
upon similar terms, and cleared, as 
he tells us, between £6 and ^700,000 
by this second job. This is the only 
occasion upon which M. Ouvrard 
distinctly states the amount of his 
profits; but from this one, which 
18 not mentioned as any thing unu- 
sual, and from the fortune which he 
amassed in 1809, (he reckoned it at 
£ 1 ,250,000,) we may judge that so long 
as government only tried to cut down 
his emoluments, he had little cause 
to complain of the result at least of 
these attempts, unjust as they indis- 
putably were, to correct by the law 
of the strongest, in the form of non- 
execution, an improvident bargain. 
It must, however, be allowed in behalf 
of government that this was probably 
the only practicable wav of economi- 
zing, as tnere seems to have been no 
competition, and Ouvrard would pro- 
bably not have treated upon lower 
terms. Our contractor's defence of his 
exorbitant profits turns upon the as- 
sertion, that to have victualled the ar- 
my and navy throuffh the agency of 
commissioners would have cost more. 
And he is most likely in the right, as 
it seems a matter of course, that in 
France every one connected with ad- 
ministration should make his fortune. 
So decidedly so, that Ouvrard men- 
tions, with full as much wonder as 
admiration, the disinterestedness of 
the opulent Due de Richelieu, and 
of the indigent Spanish finance mi- 
nisters, Soler and Espinoso, who, 
after respectively presiding fifteen 
and sixteen years over the pecuniary 
affairs of Spain, remained poor as on 
the day of their appointment 

The Spanish government paid ho- 
nestly as long as it had the means ; 
but in France Ou>Tard soon began 
to experience difficulty in getting nis 
money. He had long iM^en unsuc* 



cessfidly claiming some few hundreds 
of thousands, when, under the con- 
sulate, he undertook the whole com- 
missariat department by contract, and 
furtfier agreed to lend whatever sums 
Bonaparte should want, upon condi- 
tion of his government bills being 
taken as hard cash. In 1802, when a 
scarcity produced alarms of sedition, 
he was employed by the first consul 
to purchase com upon commission ; 
but when the danger was over, and 
tlie bills drawn upon the treasury be- 
came due, the finance minister reliised 
to pay them without an abatement of 
one-half the commission charged by 
agreement upon the purchases. 

Experience might by this time, one 
should have thought, have cured Ouv- 
rard of his predilection for transac- 
tions with government No such 
thing ! Either his monomania prevail- 
ed, or he found his barp^ains, after all 
reductions, satisfactonly profitable ; 
for he went on with his contracts. 
When his advances amounted to near- 
ly two millions, Bonaparte remarked 
with a smile, as he cast his eye over 
the account, ** Ouvrard should now 
begin to be embarrassed." These in- 
auspicious words were repeated to 
the Munitionare General; but he was 
perhaps too far involved to draw 
Wk, and still went on with his con- 
tracts. 

Ouvrard subsequently either ad- 
vanced, or procured, for Bonaparte's 
government, loans to the amount of 
nine millions, of which one million 
was upon account of Spain, as part 
of the tribute due, under the name of 
subsidy, by that enslaved kingdom to 
France. The necessary arrange- 
ments with this new debtor took the 
creditor to Madrid in 1815 ; and he 
found the sovereign of Mexico and 
Peru not insolvent indeed, but total- 
ly unable to meet his engagements. 
To relieve the embarrassment of the 
Spanish government, and bring its 
then prodigious resources into action, 
our projector conceived a splendid 
sort of Mississippi scheme for esta- 
blishing public credit, working the 
American mines, and vivifyincr trade 
and agriculture, by means or banks 
and companies, copied from the Bank 
of England and the Em^lish East In- 
dia (yompany, and of the sale of 
church lands ; the foundation of the 
whole being a partnership betwixt 
hie Migesty Charlet IV., King of 
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Spain and the Indies, and G. J. Ouv- 
rard, under the firm of Ouvrard and 
Co. All this was approved by the 
Prince of Peace and niB royal Mis- 
tress ; the King of course assented, 
and the partnership was actually 
signed. Ine Pope sanctioned the 
sale of the church lands, and Mr Pitt, 
who judged that all commercial ac- 
tivity must redound to the benefit of 
tlie Ocean Queen, promised to allow 
the transportation of the precious 
metals from America to Spain. All 
obstacles seemed now removed ; but 
the magnificent project melted into 
air under the rough grasp of the 
French Emperor, who, in M. Ouv- 
rard's estimation, was an ignoramus 
in finance, knowing no means of 
acquiring wealth except that whole- 
sale species of robbery yclept con- 
quest Napoleon was moreover in- 
censed, both at the intervention of 
England, and at the idea of a part- 
nership betwixt a king and a trader, 
which, he said, " lowered royalty to 
the level of commerce.*' According- 
ly, instead of favouring measiu'es that 
were to have laid the riches of the 
New World at his feet, through the 
hands of his royal Thrall, he attempt- 
ed to seize the funds of the new 
firm, and by divers arbitrary transfers 
of payments, debts, and credits in the 
state ledger, made out Ids creditor 
Ouvrard to be his debtor to the tune 
of some £1,200,000. Even this Ouv- 
rard paid ; it embarrassed liim how- 
ever, and occasioned a temporary 
stoppage. But he was more than 
solvent by £1,250,000 due from go- 
vernment; and his creditors suf- 
fering him to manage his own afiiurs, 
he paid every body, and went on 
with his government contracts. 

Napoleon next declared Ouvrard 
security for the remainder of the sub- 
sidy due by Spain to France — a debt 
which Charles IV. had left to Jo- 
seph with his crown; and Joseph 
proving yet less able to pay than his 
predecessor, Ouvrard, still a creditor 
upon Spain for the amount of his for- 
mer adVance, was thrown into pri- 
son, and hb property sequestrated. 
He was, however, released on bail, 
when things began to go wrong ; and 
in that state of imperfect liberty the 
restoration found him. 

It should seem that, notwithstand- 
ing all this ill usage, M. Ouvrard was 
not reduced to what would, in the 
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world of letters, be esteemed any 
great extremity of indigence, since he 
was still in a condition to take a new 
commissariat contract under the royal 
government, and a new loan of two 
millions during the Hundred Days, 
when he found Napoleon far more ra- 
tional than of yore in matters of fi- 
nance, and concludes that he had 1>een 
studying political economy at Elba. 
After the second restoration, it was 
Ouvrard who conceived the plan of 
tiie loan which enabled France to pay 
off the Allies, and rid herself of the 
Army of Occupation. Hiis loan he 
effected by great personal exertion, in 
negotiation with all parties, crowned 
heads, ministers, and moneyed men ; 
and was of course to have amply par- 
ticipated in it with the Hopes and 
Barings, but he was, he says, de- 
frauded by the French ministers of 
his share, for which he had somehow 
separately bargained, and of all profit. 
That the King's government should 
have refused to pay his claim of 
£500,000 or £600,000 upon the Im- 
perial government is less surprising. 
Still, after these additional robber- 
ies, OuvTard was able, when the Spa^ 
nish troubles occurred, to offer the 
Regency of Urgel a loan of sixteen 
millions, upon condition of its autho- 
rity being recognised by France, and 
of the said Regency's both conduct- 
ing the civil war accordinjBf to the mi- 
litary plans, and establishing a consti- 
tution according to the political theo- 
ries, of Uiis universal projector. Tlie 
French invasion broke oflf the bargain, 
but substituted new contracts in its 
place. At Paris, OuvTard contracted 
with the Minister of War to supply 
the army with butcher's meat, and, 
repairing to Bayonne to make the 
needful arrangements, there found 
the army totally unprovided with 
every thing requisite for operations 
tliat were to commence in a few days, 
and its general, the Due d' Angouleme, 
in great consequent perplexity. The 
Pnnce gladly contracted with Ouv- 
rard for provisions, forage, and car- 
riage, draught cattle for Uie ammuni- 
tion waggons included ; and the con- 
tractor endeavoured to guard against 
a repetition of former vexations, by 
stipulating that his demands should 
be paid montlily, that his accounts 
should be settled upon the spot, and 
that any disputes which might arise 
should be referred to arbitration, not 
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decided by hit adverMries them- 
eelves, the ministers or their under- 
lings, as seems to be the French fa^ 
shion. 

That Ouvrard toolc advantage of 
the emergency to drive a hard bar- 
gain, we have no doubt ; and as little 
%at, according to John Bullish no- 
tions, tha minister whose misma- 
nagement had laid the Prince and the 
success of the operations intrusted to 
his conduct at the mercy of one of 
the Crcesuses of the day, should have 
been impeached. But^ if Ouvrard 
obtained exorbitant terms, he execu- 
ted his contract boldly, zealously, 
skilfully, and in a manner that no 
man, expending public money, could 
have ventured upon. In Spain, where 
all yet trembled at the recollection of 
French rapacity, he procured sup- 
plies at little more than a day's no^ 
tice, by offering and paying hyper- 
extravagant prices for tlie first pro- 
visions brought in, and tenfold tkeir 
value for those delivered by a certain 
hour ; and having thus inspired suf- 
ficient confidence to produce compe- 
tition, he experienced no further dif- 
ficulty. It is generally allowed, we 
believe, that the army wanted for no- 
thing, and that the success of the 
compaign was in some de^ee attri- 
butable to the Munitionatre^s judi- 
cious measures. 

When the objects of the invasion 
were accomplished, and Ouvrard's 
services no longer wanted, the Due 
d* Angouleme, not of his own free will, 
but in obedience to ministers, asked 
Ouvrard to give up his contract for 
continuing to victual the troops during 
their pacific occupation of Spain, 
which would of course have been the 
most profitable part of his bargain ; 
and Ouvrard complied, upon condi- 
tion that no question should be raised 
touching his existing claims. The 
Prince signed an engagement to this 
effect, telling the contractor, that he 
should hold himself bound to pay 
whatever the ministers did not; and 
he afterwards caused the Commission 
of Enquiry to be informed of his ha- 
ving tnus pledged his word. Yet 
scarcely was this new agreement con- 
cluded ere the French ministers for- 
bade any further pavments beinff 
made to Ouvrard in Spain, orderea 

accoimts investigated aiui settled, and 
seizedupon bis papers. Matters were 
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in this state when tiie Chftmbers ob- 
jected to the enormous esmense of 
the Spanish campaign ; and the mi- 
nisters, by way of exculpating them- 
selves, accused Ouvrard of having- 
obtained unfaur prices by bribine 
every one about the Prince-General- 
issimo, including the Major-general 
Count Guilleminot, and, moreover, 

S remised a million or so of deduction 
'om the contractor's accoimts. Asa 
preliminary step to all enquiry, the 
troublesome creditor was thrown into 
prison — a comfortable way of dispo- 
sing of duns, as most debtors will al- 
low. There the victim of his pity 
for distressed governments lay during 
nearly two years, whilst the proseci*- 
tion, upon the charge of corruption, 
was iMmdied about oetwlxt the ordi- 
nary tribunals and the Chamber of 
Peei-s. At length, the Peers pro- 
nounced the acquittal of all parties ac- 
cused of corruption ; a minor charge , 
of attempting to corrupt, failed in a 
Court of Pouce Correctionnelle ; and 
in prison, nevertheless, Ouvrard, 
at tne close of his three volumes of 
Memoirs, remains, it should seem, 
for no offence beyond the original sin 
of being a government creditor, but 
rather as a gentle precautionary mea- 
sure respecting the disputed amount 
of his claims upon the Treasury, and 
the Treasurv's upon him, somewhere 
about a million. 

Can such things be under the Char- 
ter? And if Ouvrard's statements be 
false, why is no vindication of go- 
vernment put forth ? Au reste, we 
own ourselves somewhat curious to 
know how many sterling millions the 
worthy contractor has left after all 
this ministerial s<jueezing, and whe- 
ther he retains his tendre for les ad^ 
ministrations en souffrance. 

Vidocifs book is yet more disgust- 
ing than l>u Barri's or the Contempo- 
ralne, but infinitely more important 
Whilst we admit its importance, how- 
ever, we cannot quite agree in the 
author's own estimate of Uiat import- 
ance, when he says, " Let this work 
be studied in all its parts, and the of- 
fices of Procureur du Roiy judge, ^«i- 
(Tarme, and police agent, will per- 
haps, some fine day, prove sinecures T* 
We apprehend we nave not studied 
it witn due diligence, for we confess 
we do not feel thoroughly enlighten- 
ed by its perusal as to the means of 
effecting eo desirable an object^ al- 
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though we certdnly hare found in- 
struction touchhig both the securing 
a watch from the pickpocket's snatch, 
by twisting the fob tnat contains it, 
and the danger of communicating to 
utter strangers the sum contained in 
our purse, when that sum happens 
to be considerable. It must be ac- 
knowledged, however, that the study 
may prove more bene^cial to the au- 
thor's own countrymen than to us, 
since to know what abuses require 
reformation in the French moae of 
administering criminal law and po- 
lice, it seems only necessary to learn 
what is the established practice. It is 
really frightful to read of the artifices, 
the morm torture, employed to extort 
from prisoners a confession of their 
crimes, which is to become evidence 
against them ; of the arbitrary arrest 
and imnrisonment, after years of ho- 
nest inaustry, and uniform good con- 
duct, of all who have ever been con- 
victed of crime, and that by magis- 
trates, whose zeal to dispatch busi- 
ness cannot pause to listen to the de- 
fence of the accused ; of the innu- 
merable and almost insuperable im- 
pediments of every kind opposed to 
criminals desirous of forsaking the 
paths of vice ; of the connivance of 
the police at the continued violation 
of the law, by the most notorious and 
atrocious ruffians, provided they will 
betray their accomplices, &c. To the 
French nation such information is 
valuable, and such as, now that the 
nation has some voice in " 



may amply repay the patriotic reader 
for enduring the disgusting horrors 
of the work. To us, the only com- 
pensation for our sufferings under 
them, is the consciousness, that, de- 
fective as our own criminal code and 
police system may be, they are free 
from stains like these. 

Vidocq entered this world as the 
son of a baker at Arras ; he began by 
plundering his father, and passed 
through the several grades or jack- 
pudding to a mountebank, bully to a 
courtezan, sharper at a gaming-house, 
swindler, deserter, galley slave, end- 
ing in obtaining admittance into the 
ranks of the police, which seems in- 
deed to be tne only asylum for re- 
pentant, or unrepentant, convicts of 
either sex. He was first thrown in- 
to prison for maltreating an officer 
whom he had surprised with his mis^ 
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tress, a commqii prostitute ; and in 
prison either committed, or, as he 
asserts, was falsely accused of com- 
mitting, the offence for which he was 
condemned to the galleys, viz. forging 
some document to procure the re- 
lease of a fellow-prisoner. The most 
interesting part of Vidocq's book is 
the account of his extraordinary and 
repeated escapes from prison, (in- 
deed, the art of prison-breaking ap- 
pears to have attained in France to 
a much higher degree of perfection 
than in England,) and of the constant 
failure of his various attempts, du- 
ring his successful evasions, to earn 
an honest livelihood; many of these 
failures resulting from the persecu- 
tion of old robber associates, who 
strove to tempt him to rejoin them, 
compelled him to purchase their si- 
lence dearly, or betrayed him to the 
police. The most hateful part is the 
triumphant detail of the stratagems 
by which he acquired his marvellous 
celebrity as a thieftaker. That it 
must frequently be necessary to use 
stratagem, in order to surprise bold 
and wary villains, and that it is law- 
ful and laudable so to do for the pro- 
tection of the honest against the dis- 
honest, is indisputable; but those 
stratagems need not be of a nature 
to enlist all our syAipathies on the 
side of the criminal, as Vidocq's com- 
monly, do. He imposes upon the 
hospitality of thief-loving old women | 
he appeals as a starving beggar to 
the charity of suspected robbers, is 
relieved and fed by them, is kindly 
offered a share in the next job me- 
ditated, and accompanies them upon 
tlieir burglarious aaveuture, to ensure 
their capture; he himself proposes 
such jobs to old comrades who had 
invited him to dine with them, in the 
cordial joy of meeting, and contrives 
to play them into the hands of his 
police confederates, by affecting ex- 
cessive intoxication ; he makes a wife 
or mistress betray the man she loves, 
by working upon her jealousy, or a 
child its parent, by otherwise decei- 
ving it, &c. &c. 

Tnese odious statements are relie- 
ved by some ciudous stories of indi- 
vidual malefactors, one of which 
would be singularly interesting, could 
we implicitly rely upon the veracity 
of M. Vidocq, to do which, we con- 
fess, passes our talent for believing. 
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He is far too dramatic, pathetic, phi- 
losophical, and erudite, for our no- 
tion of a country baker's scapegrace 
son, and we most grievously suspect, 
though he point-blank denies the 
charge, and generally gains credit 
for his denial, that he furnished tlie 
groundwork, the raw material, of 
these Memoirs, to be worked up by 
a professional Litterateur, The story 
to which we allude, is of two robbers 
and murderers, whom, with great 
difficulty and dexterity he detected, 
entrapped, and at last persuaded, 
frightened, and tricked, into confess- 
ing their crimes. These men, he 
asserts, from the moment they had 
thus confessed, though never for an 
instant hoping to escape the death 
they had mented, became perfectly 
cheerful ; and, describing the agonies 
they had habituallv suffered from re- 
morse and fear of netection, declared, 
that being relieved from such a load 
made them feel themselves in Para- 
dise. In tliese sentiments they per- 
severed to the last, called Viaocq 
their best friend, and pressed him as 
such to accompany them to execu- 
tion. 

There are likewise some strange 
accounts of associations, felonious or 
political ; one a swindling confrater- 
nity, such as could only Imve existed 
during a French Revolution. This 
society, calling itself rArmee Hau* 
iante, was composed of 2000 impos- 
tors, who assumed military titles from 
ensign to general, were dressed bo 
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cordingly, andprovided wiUi forged 
documents. Tney professed to be 
either employed upon some special 
mission, or on their road to join Uieir 
respective corps, and thus procuring 
themselves to be billeted upon re- 
spectable houses in all places they 
visited, commanded admittance into 
the best company, and cheated, rob- 
bed, or swindled at tlieir leisure. At 
Boulogne, in the Army of England, 
as that destined for the insular con- 
quest was entitled, a sort of subdi- 
visional corps formed itself, under 
the name oi the Armv of the Moon. 
Tliis consisted of all the various 
thieves engaged in the ranks, who, 
as patrols, as officers with escorts, 
&c. went forth in an orderly way at 
night, to plunder the country for 
twenty or thirty miles round. They 
were provided with all requisite signs 
and coimtersigns from the Etat ma- 
jor, where, somehow or another, they 
had accomplices. Indeed, we have 
another story of military officers aid- 
ing and abetting, by then: connivance, 
the operations of gangs of robbers. 

But we are sick of recording crimes 
and depravity. We have saiaenough 
to guard readers of unvitiated taste 
from taking up any of these volumes 
in search of amusement ; and those 
who need the information they may 
contain, would hardly rest content 
with the little we -should extract 
thence, even were we willing to con- 
tinue tlie irksome task. 



SORTING MY LETTERS AND PAPERS. 



I HAVE been tu'enty years waiting 
for an opportunity of having nothing 
to do, in order that I might do some- 
thing which has never yet been done, 
namely, sort, select, classify, dock- 
et, and put into order, three huge 
chests or letters and papers. There 
they stand, in one comer of my li- 
brary ; and every time I have cast in 
some new comer, making ''confusion 
worse confounded," I have ** sighed 
and looked, sighed and looked, and 
sighed again,*' to think that there they 
were likely to stand. C*est le pre- 
miirepas qui coute — the first step was 
all the difficulty — but I was never 
able to take this first step. At length, 
however, I have realised my long- 
wished-for possession of a sinecure. 



I am laid up with a virgin fit of the 
gout, my feet are crippled, and I have 
nothing to do, because I can do no- 
thing. I was about to add, I have no- 
thing to think of, but that is not the 
case ; for, every fise minutes, a smart 
twinge in my rijrht foot makes me 
expostulate with it in language which 
has been addressed to two of the 
higher branches of its family, (" let 
not the left hand know what the ritht 
hand doth,") by w^ of salutary hmu 
If I had any sufficient reason for 
supposing that this attack would last 
till winter, I would at once make up 
mv mind to i^Tite " My Life ana 
Times," in two quarto volumes. Were 
there even a probability of it* return 
at stated periods, I should, perhaps. 
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, Sorting my ZeUers and Papdrs. 



be inclined to reserve my past life 
for its future entertainment But I 
am positively assured 1>y my physi- 
cian, (who ought to know something 
of my constitution, considering he 
has built it up, as he calls it, at least 
half a dozen tunes during the last ten 
years,) that I am ** not a subject to be 
subject to the gout ;" and that *' when 
this attack leaves me, it will be for 
good mid all.*' For good it must be ; 
and that is all I care about Being 
in this predicament, however, I have 
determined to set about emptying 
the aforesaid three chests, which are 
now standing open before me, and 
whose appearance is truly awful. I 
cannot, mdeed, boast of quite so vo- 
luminous a correspondence as the late 
Dr Parr, who once assured a friend, 
he had been sorting the letters of a 
single family, and that they amounted 
to eight thousand / To be sure, they 
comprised the epistolary scribbling 
of tnree generations, Dr Sheridan, 
Richard Brinsley, and Tom. But I 
have had my share ; besides which, 
I have always been both a collector 
and a preserver ; and among the huge 
mass of blotted paper, thus accumu- 
lated, there are certainly some literary 
curiosities. 

And what shall I do with those I 
consider as curiosities ? was a ques- 
tion which naturally suggested itself. 
Leave them where they are ? That 
would be selfish. Bequeath them to 
the British Museum V That would 
be deferring a benefit till it was no 
benefit to myself. Write my own 
life, and smuggle them all into it ? 
But there is no chance, it seems, of 
the gout making me weary of life long 
enough, to enable me to make the 
world weary of mg life. Lastly, shall 
I throw them into the fire ? Alas ! 
as a good punster might say, and as 
I say, meoperiado, that wouJd be a 
burning shame, because many of Uiem 
arc calculated to throw a light, with- 
out that, upon various matters^ per- 
sons, and things. It was in the midst 
of these cogitations that a " still small 
voice" (as certain small poets call 
their own thoughts, by moonlight, or 
in a grove) whispered to me, " Send 
them to Blackwood for his Maga. If 
they are what vou describe, Uiat is 
the onjy place for them ; and if they 
find a pUu^ there, you may be satis* 
fied they are what you describe." I 
could have no possible objeptfon to 
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urge to this advice from my *^ still 
snudl voice ;" so I made my first dip 
into the chest, and drew up a smaJl 
packet of letters, from no less a per- 
sonage than his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. But, before I transcribe 
them, a little prefatory explanation 
will be necessary. 

The battle of Waterloo put all the 
pens in Europe in motion, and nfin^ 
among the rest. The reader must 
not settle himself in his chair into an 
attitude of patient martyrdom. I am 
not going to say a single word about 
myself beyond what is absolutely re- 
quired to qualify him for understand- 
ing the deeply-interesting letters of 
his Grace. And, first of all, let me 
set myself right with those, if any 
such there be, who may question the 
right I have to make such a corre- 
spondence public. My own feeling 
upon the suoject is, that I have ex- 
ercised a very dubious right in 
withholding documents like these so 
long. The battle of Waterloo already 
belongs to history, as does every 
fact or circumstance connected with 
the Duke of Wellington's military 
achievements. The information com- 
municated by his Grace, was given 
for public use, inasmuch as it was 
avowedly sought for that purpose; 
and the fnask, unostentatious style of 
the illustrious writer, can only re- 
dound to his honour. Lastly, a cu- 
rious, though not, perhaps, a very im- 
portant occurrence, is established bv 
one of the letters, which may well 
make us look upon what is called 
authentic history as mere fable. 

I have said that my pen was one of 
the many hundreds, from Sir Walter 
Scott's and Southey's, down to the 
anonymous " Eye-witnesses " and 
" Near observers of pamphlets, n^- 
gazines, and newspapers, which the 
day of Waterloo set m motion ; and, 
having said that, the reader nmst 
make nis own choice as to which of 
the ** grey goose quills*' I flourished 
on the occasion. Being desirous, how* 
ever, to get at the rountainhead of 
truth, I adopted a course every way 
suited to a man of my genius and en- 
terprising character. Disdaining to 
wnggle myself into his Grace's au<« 
ffust presence, by setting to work the 
friejia of a friend of some aide-de-' 
camp, who was intimate with another 
aide-de-camp, who had the confidence 
of a major-general, who was brother^ 
So 
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In-law to ttie military eecretary of hii 
Orace ; and, having no shorter chan- 
nel at my command, I e*en sat down, 
wrote a plain letter to the Duke him- 
self, ana sent it, with a portion of 
my Intended work, addressed to his 
Grace, at the head-quarters of the 
British army in France, trusting to 
the chapter of accidents for its safe 
arrival and favourable reception. It 
did arrive safelv ; and its reception 
is told in the following letter, which 
I received about three weeks after- 
wards i^^ 

" Cambray, May 2d, 1816. 

" Sir, — Upon my return here, on 
the 29th Apnl, I received your letter 
of the Idth April, and the first part 
of the work which you propose to 
dedicate to me ; and I bee leave to 
make you my best acknowledgments 
for this intention. 

" I have long, however, felt myself 
under the necessity of declining to 
give mjr consent that any work should 
be dedicated to me, with the contents 
of which I am not previously ac- 
auainted ; and you will readily be- 
lieve, that I feel this necessity in a 
Stronger degree in regard to a History 
of the Battle of Waterloo, than I 
should do upon any other subject 

" More accounts have been pub- 
lished of that transaction, than of any 
other that for many years has attract- 
ed the public attention; and those 
who have written them have thought 
they possessed all the necessary in- 
formation for the purpose, when they 
have conversed with a pei^ant of the 
country, or with an officer or soldier 
engaged in the battle. Such accounts 
cannot be true ; and I advert to them, 
as only to warn you against consider- 
ing them as any guide in the work 
wnich you are about to publish. 

" I have the honour to be. Sir, 
your obedient humble 8er\'ant 
" Wbllinqton." 
« To , Esq." 

In acknowledging the receipt of 
this letter, it was impossible for me, 
while expressing the sense I enter- 
tained of his Grace's kindness, in thus 
guarding me against erroneous ac- 
cx)unt8, to abstain from seeking a clew 
to certain and authentic ones. I ac- 
cordingly did so, with as much ear- 
nestness and delicacy as my anxiety 
to obtain the information, and my 
Consciousness of the slender preten- 
sions I had to urge the request, alike 
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dictated. My letter Was dated the 
2l8t of May, 1816, and on the 6th of 
June his Grace honoured me with a 
reply. Before, however, I transcribe 
it, let me prepare the reader for the 
most interestmg passage, by making 
two short extracts from two of the 
official accounts of this memorable 
conflict The first is from Marshal 
Blucher*s <' Official Report of the 
Operations of the Prussian Army of 
the Lower Rhine," drawn up and 
signed by his Quarter-Master-Gene- 
nu Gneisenau. It runs thus : — 

" In the middle of the position oc- 
cupied by the French army, and ex- 
actly upon the heights, is a farm, call- 
ed La Belle Alliance. Hie march 
of all the Prussian columns was di- 
rected towards tliis farm, which was 
visible from every side. It was Uiere 
that Napoleon was during the battle 
— it was thence that he ^ve his or- 
ders, that he flattered himself with 
the hopes of victory — and it was there 
that his ruin was decided. There, too^ 
it was, that, by a h<q^ chance. Field' 
Marshal Bhicher and Lard Welling* 
ton met in the dark, and mutually sa» 
luted each other €u victors. In com* 
memoration of the alliance which now 
subsists between the English and 
Prussian nations, of the union of the 
two armies, and their reciprocal con- 
fidence, the Field-Marshal desired 
that this battle should bear the name 
of La Belle Alliance:* 

The Austrian official account of 
the battle says,—*' Field-Marshal 
Blucher, who was the nearest to Ge- 
nappe, undertook the pursuit c^ the 
enemy, as the two commanders met 
at La Belle Alliance about nine in 
the evening." 

I shall now ^wiscribe the Duke of 
Wellington's letter to myself:— 
« Pkrit, June 8, 1816. 

** Sir — I have received your letter 
of the 2 1 St May. I have already ex- 
plained to you my reasons for decli- 
ning to give a formal permission that 
any work, with the contents of which 
I should not be acquainted, should 
be dedicated to me, with which you 
appear to be satisfied ; and I applied 
those reasons particularly to a work 
on the battle of Waterloo, because 
that, notwithstanding so much had 
been published on that event by so 
many people, there was but little 
truth. 

^ Yw now desire that I should 
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point oat to you where you could 
receive information on this event, on 
the truth of which you could. rely. 
In answer to this desire^I can refer you 
onl^ to my own dispatches publisdi- 
ed m the L4ondon Ciazette. General 
Alava's report is the nearest to the 
truth of the other official reports pub- 
lished ; but even that report con- 
tains some statements not exactly 
correct Hie others, that I have 
seen, cannot be relied upon. To 
some of them may be attributed the 
source of the falsehoods since circu- 
lated through the medium of the un- 
official publications with which the 
press has abounded. Of these, a re- 
markable instance is to be found in 
the report of a meeting between Mar- 
shal Blucher and me, at La Belle 
Alliance; and some have gone so 
far as to have seen the chair on which 
I sat down in that farm-house. It 
happens that the meetina took place 
afier ten at nighty at the village of 
Genappe; and any body who at- 
tempts to describe with truth the 
operations of the different armies, 
will see that it could not be other- 
wise. The other part is not so ma- 
terial ; but, in truth, I was not off my 
horse till I returned to Waterloo be- 
tween eleven and twelve at night I 
have the honour to be, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

Wellington." 
" To ^ Esq." 

I know not what others may think 
of this letter ; but, " to my mind," 
a more interesting document can 
scarcely be imagined, whether we 
consider who the writer was, what 
his subject was, the simplicity of its 
style, or the singular error which it 
rectifies. For, be it observed, the 
question as to the place where the 
two illustrious commanders met, is 
not left to be decided by the compa- 
rative probabilities of conflicting tes- 
timonies ; it is not which is the more 
likely to be correct — General Gneise- 
nau, who says they met at La Belle 
Alliance, and that Blucher \vished 
the battle to be called. The Battle of 
La Belle Alliance, in commemora- 
tion of the place of meeting, and of 
the alliance which subsisted between 
tlie Enfi^lish and Prussian nations, &c. 
(for this, I take it. Is the legitimate 
inference from Gneisenau's denomi* 
Hating the occurrence ** a happy 
chance"); or the Duke of Wellington, 



who says the^ met tt Genappe, a 
place five op six miles in advance of 
La Belle Alliance. ** It could not be 
otherwise," observes hb Grace. And, 
truth to say, it could not; for any 
one, in^Mcting a correct plan of the 
battle, and of the o|>erations, will at 
once see the impossibility. To such 
as have not a plan before them, or a 
distinct recollection of localities, this 
impossibility may be made familiar 
by supposing London the scene of ao^ 
tion, Bonaparte retreating by Cheap- 
side and Whitechi4[)el, Wellington 
and Blucher pursuing by Fleet Street 
and Holbom, and then adding, that 
in the pursuit, they met bv "nappy 
chance" at Charing Cross f 

But such is the uncertainty of hu- 
man testimony, even where there ex- 
ists no conceivable motive to dis- 
guise the truth. Nor was this the 
only lesson of the kind which ray en- 
deavours to verify facts by the au- 
thority of living witnesses, taught 
me. 1 had personal communications 
with several individuals who held 
distinguished posts during that me- 
morable day. They all gave me their 
own observations of panicular trans- 
actions, in which they bore a part i 
thev all spoke of what they all saw, 
and of identical occurrences; but 
they all differed from each other. I 
especially remember receiving ham 
three general officers the exact time 
at which the battle began, each of 
them remarking to me, that he pull- 
ed out his watch to note the very 
minute. There was onlp the differ- 
ence of an hour and a half between 
the three accounts 1 Yet, who would 
impeach or question their veracity ? 
They scrupulously asserted what 
they thoroughly believed ; but what 
they believed, was not what had hap- 
pened. Well might Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh cast Hie MS. of his second vo- 
lume of the History of the World, 
just as he had finished it, into the 
fire, and exclaim, ** Here am I, pre- 
tending to describe accurately what 
took place three thousand yean ago, 
and i cannot get at the precise truth 
of a brawl which happened under 
my own window only ten minutes 
since I" Voltaire's History of Charles 
XH., too, is probably not a whit the 
less instructive or authentic, because, 
when some important documents thai 
were in the state archives at Stock- 
holm, and for which he had am)lied, 
were transmitted after considerable 
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deley, he sent them back unopened, " Wben Fanny, blooming fair, 

observing," thathe had already finish- First caught my rarish'd tight," 

ed that part of his history." But, alas! how unpoetical was 

Buti to return to my illustrious the theme that employed her pen, 

correspondent My communications tliough writing, as it would seem, in 

wiUi his Grace 6iA not terminate the mspired and inspiring haunts of 

here, though here must terminate the poet himself ! What an atrocious 

the use I feel myself at liberty to outrage it is to all our finer feelings 

make of them. I shall only add one of love and romance, when we see 

curious little document, which it will the *• blooming fair" inditing, not a 

be impossible to read without wish- billet-doux, but a homely enquiry 

ing that the calculation it exhibits had about ham and bacon I What then ? 

been realized ; for then, though the Poets* goddesses must eat as well as 

victory at Waterloo could not have poets themselves. Here it is : — 

been more complete, but might per- << Mrs Green — Lady Ferrars thanks 

haps have been less miraculous, it you for the hams you was so good to 

would doubtless have been achieved send her, and desires to know if you 

with less sacrifice of human life. The have heard any thing of the two 

document in question is a little slip fietches of bacon your sister bespoke 

of paper, written in his Grace's own of the same man. When they come, 

hand, and delivered by him to tlie I/. Fer. begs you willpay for them 

Secretary of the Commissary-Gene- and send them her. Tlie waterman 

rd, previously to the battle of Water- has orders to pay you. Believe me, 

loo. It will be seen that it is a rou^h your sincere rriend, 

estimate of the force with which his F. Shirley." 

Grace expected he should be able to « Twick. Friday." 

take the field against Napoleon. With Ad^essed — ** To Mrs Green, in 

what a vastly inferior force he actu- Holbum." 

^ly took it, is well known. It will And here — here is what may be 

also be seen, that the sum-total is considered a curiosity in its way ; an 

wrong, arising from his Grace ha- English letter from Voltaire. How we 

ving altered tne amount of the Ha- should delight to read a French let- 

noverian force from 24,600 to 25,600, ter from Shakspeare, though it were 

after casting up the several items, for about nothing — at least I am sure I 

theoriginal figures are visible through should! This was probably written 

those that were subsequently wnt- during the time that Voltaire sought 

ten. The following is the document : a refuge in England from the fanati- 
cal persecutions which assailed him 

** British, including Ger- in France. The very handwrithap 

num Legion, .... 60,000 betrays the elaborate effort which it 

Dutch, 30,000 required to put the letters properly 

Hanoverians, 25,600 together ; wnile the general correct- 
Brunswick, 7000 ness of the orthogi*aphy, compared 

Nassau, 3000 with the total neglect of the usual 

Hanse Towns, • . . . 3000 epistolary form and manner, beti^ys 
■ as evidently tliat Voltaire was satis- 
127,600" fied he had done every thiny when 
he had carefully consulted his Enir- 
Now for anotlier dip into tlie chest lish Dictionary for the proper spell- 
on my right hand, and see what I ing of his words. Almost the only 
shall bring up.— Delightful ! Here, I word which is not spelt correctly, is 
am at once carried back to the days that which he could not find in a dic- 
of Pope, of Voltaire, and of Johnson, tionary, the name of Lord Boling- 
The first letter I open is a scrubbjr broke. ITie following is an exact 
bit of paper, marvellousl v unpromi- transcri{)t : — 
sing in appearance, and not very *< Sr, j wish you good healtli, a 
much to my purpose in its contents, quick sale of y' burgundy, much la- 
But it is short, and the words were tin and greek to one of y' children, 
traced by fair fingers, for it is a note much Law, much of cooke and lit- 
from the identical Lady Frances Shu*- tieton, to the other, quiet and joy to 
ley, of whom the bard of Twicken* mistress brinsden, money to all. when 
ma sang, in the lines beginning, you'll drink y' Burgundy with Mr, 
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furnejgc pray tell him j'U never for- 
get his favours. 

** but dear John be so kind as to let 
me know how does my lady Bulling- 
broke. as to my lord, j left him so 
well j don*t doubt he is so still, but 
j am very uneasie about mv ladv. if 
she might have as much health as 
she has spirit and witt, sure she would 
be the strongest body in en^land. 

gray dear s^ write me somethmg of 
er, of my lord, and of you. direct 
y' letter by the penny post at Mr 
Cavalier Belites^ Square by the R ex- 
change, j am Sincerely and heartily 
yr most humble most obedient, ram- 
bling friend Voltaire." 

** To John Brinsden esq. 
durham's yard 
by charing cross." 

Whoever has read that most amu- 
sinj^ of all amusing books, Boswell's 
Life of Johnson, — that book of which 
I can fancy the Doctor himself (if 
exactly such a work had appeared, 
of any other great man, duni^ his 
own life-time J would have said, at 
the Literary Club, or Mrs Thrale's, 
.** Sir, let us not deny Boswell praise; 
one of the ends of writing is to please, 
and no book pleases more ;** — who- 
ever, I say, has read that delightful 
piece of gossiping biography, may re- 
member something of one ** James 
VVoodhouse, the poetical shoemaker." 
I knew him well when I was a truant- 
playing schoolboy — (I don't choose 
to mention how many years a^o;) 
and I must say something about him, 
as a necessary introduction to a let- 
ter of Mrs Piozzi's, which now lies 
before me, and which I intend to lay 
before the reader. 

Yes ! I knew " the poetical shoe- 
maker" well ; but at the time I speak 
of, he kept a little bookseller^s shop, 
and thither I used to go, many a time 
and oft, in tlie davs of my pocket- 
money, not so much to avert the pre- 
dicted mishap of having a hole burn- 
ed in my pocket by the newly depo- 
sited shilling or half-crown, as to pay 
it with delight for " another Num- 
ber" of Milton, or Dryden, or Gray, 
or Thomson, published in a neat poc- 
ket edition, by ** C. Cooke, Pater- 
noster Row." Ah, me I life has had 
many joyous moments for me since ; 
and none so purely joyous, none 
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so fresh and all-engrossing, as those 
were, when I was rich enough to 
complete the yet only half-read works 
of some favourite author, or possess 
myself, at last, of those which I long- 
ed to read. With what a gust I de- 
voured every line I I had not then 
learned to play the critic There was 
no cold pedantry of the head, to chill 
the glowing feelings of the heart, or 
the kindling fervour of the imagina- 
tion. I luxuriated in the quick suc- 
cession of new-bom delights, that 
thronged around me. Every step in 
this fairv land was stre^vn with flow- 
ers, and I stopped not to examine 
their value, or— 

Oh ! Oh ! that — God for^ve me, 
I was goin^ to swear ; but it would 
try the patience of Job himself, to be 
called from such a sunny vision of 
boyhood, to a sensation in my great 
toe, as if it had been suddenly seized 
with a pair of red-hot pincers. Whew ! 
There they are at it I nipping and 
tearing the flesh, and then nibbing 
the lacerated joint with a(^ua-fortis, 
or a solution of blue vitriol ! And 
now, the pain shoots along the nerves 
on that side, till my head bumps and 
bumps as if a legion of imps were 
playing at leap-frog in it ! I must lay 
down my pen. 

I am a little easier ; but I find it 
impossible to work myself up again 
into that amiable state of feeling 
which was stealing over me, when 1 
got among the flowers of my school- 
boy days. However, I can fancy I 
see James Woodliouse, — tall, erect, 
venerable, almost patriarchal, in his 
appearance — in his black-velvet cap, 
from beneath which his grey locks 
descended upon his forehead, and on 
each side of his still fine face,-— his 
long, black, loose gown, — and his be- 
nignant air — issuing from his little 
parlour with a stately step, as the 
tingling bell which hung over the 
shop door gave notice of a customer, 
when it was opened. And then his 
cordial greeting, and his kind smile, 
and his clear, sonorous voice — and 
his primitive haths and doths, and his 
hast thaus and iciit Moir*— and the 
pleasing, to my ears, at least, mix- 
ture of a provincial accent, which he 
still retained in his speech — all these 
stand before my " mind's eye" as 
visibly and distmctly, as though it 
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were but festerday I was of that age, 
when I longed to nave a beard, and 
write myself man. 

I suppose he saw that I was srait 
with the love of sound reading, from 
the choice I made out of his nterary 
stores, — for at these visits he would 
often seat himself behind his coun- 
ter, while I mounted a hiffh stool, 
which stood bv the door, and tell me 
the story of his earlv life^^ How, 
When a young man, and following the 
craft of a cordwainer, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shenstone's Leasowes, 
some verses he wrote and sent to 
him, were followed by the patronage 
of the poet — how a copy of other 
verses upon the recovery or Shen- 
stone from a fit of sickness, was pre- 
^xedtoDodsle/s editionof his works 
— how he afterwards came to Lon- 
don, and was noticed by Mrs Mon- 
tague, whose •* Essay upon Shak- 
fepeare" he lent me to read— how Ae 
fame he acquired in London, as the 
•* {)oetical shoemaker,'* made him an 
object of curiosity to the ** great Dr 
Johnson," then one of the gods of 
my youthful idolatry— and how the 
desire which the ** great Dr Johnson" 
had to see him, was the occasion of 
Mrs Thrale*8 first acquaintance with 
the Doctor. Then he would relate 
all that was said to him by Johnson — 
give me a description of his manner 
of talkine, — ^his dress, — his appear- 
ance, — which I listened to witn such 
a " greedy ear," that I could have 
found in my heart to strangle anv 
intruder, who, during the recital, 
came into the shop to ask for a two- 
penny stamp, or enquire if he sold 
sealmj^-wax. There was, in truth, a 
simplicity of diction, and a richness 
of colouring, in the narrations of the 
good old man, which might have fixed 
the attention of a much more fastidi- 
ous auditor than myself. . 

The anecdote he told me of Mrs 
Thrale's introduction to Dr Johnson, 
I mentioned in the Jirst work I ever 
wrote. Some years after it had ap- 
peared in print, its authenticity was 
publicly questioned ; I forget where, 
or by whom ; but as I was tenacious 
of my veracity, I resolved to apply 
to the only two persons then living, 
who could verity the statement — 
James Woodhouse and Mrs Piozzl. 
The former wrote to me thus : — 

•* I shall now answer your request 
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concerning the anecdote relating to 
Dr Johnson and myself, which is Bin»* 
ply this : — I was informed at the time, 
that Dr Johnson's curiosity was ex- 
cited by what was said of me in tiie 
literary world, as a kind of wild beast 
from the country, and expressed a 
wish to Mr Murphy, who was his iii- 
timate friend, to see me. In conse* 
quence of which, Mr Murphy, beings 
acquainted with Mrs Thraie, intima- 
ted to her that both might be invited 
to dine there at the same time ; for, 
till then, Dr Johnson had never seen 
Mrs Thraie, whom, no doubt, he also 
much desired to see. As a confirma- 
tion of this statement, this anecdote 
is related in the Introduction to one 
of the folio editions of the Doctor's 
Dictionary, where I have seen it, or 
my memory greatly deceives me. A 
close intimacy having grown up be- 
twixt the Doctor and Mrs Thraie, I 
was a second time invited to dine at 
her table with the Doctor, at which 
time the circumstances todc place 
which are recorded in your work." 

Prom Mrs Piozzi I received a more 
interesting communication upon the 
subject; and the concluding sentence 
of her letter conveys a touching pic- 
ture of the melancholy blank which 
the survivor of half a century must 
ever be doomed to contemplate in his 
list of friends. 

" Brynbella, Aug, «9, 1810. 

" Sir,— I feel glad to be told that 
Mr Woodhouse yet lives, who cer- 
tainly was made the excuse of bring- 
ing Dr Johnson to my acquaintance. 
My own book tells the story truth, 
I am confident — yours has not reach- 
ed me — and I have nothing here at 
present to refer to : but thus called 
on, I will trv my recollection. 

•* Poor Mr Murphy was an inti- 
mate of my first husband's, and soon 
after our marriage, expressed an eager 
desire that we snoulaknow the great 
writer, of whom we were always 
speaking. Our residence was in the 
borough of Southwark ; yet I could 
bring him here, says he, only we must 
seek an ostensible reason for his co- 
ming. That reason was found in Mr 
Woodhouse's celebrity. The day 
was appointed, and passed so agree- 
ably, that the same day in the next 
week was fixed for our meeting again 
— but I tliink, Mr Woodhouse came 
but once. Johnson's injunction to 
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Wm about the Spectators struck me 
veryf orcibly — * uive days and nights, 
sir, to the study of Addison.' 

«* Your letter, saying Mr Murphy 
f$ dead, struck me forcibly too : but 
of friends we were living with forty- 
six years ago, who is left alive ? The 
portraits painted for Mr Thnde at 
Streatham, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
have aH lost their originals, except 
Dr Bumey of Chelsea College, and 
her, who has the honour to he^ 

"Sir, 
** Your very obedient humble servt 
« H. L. PIOZ2I. 

" If I come to town next spring- 
meaning, if I should live till next 
spring, and could give you an^ means 
of information for your enquu7,pray 
command me, and accept my best 
wishes for its success.'* 

I shall now take a dip Into ^e 
chest on my left hand, for in that on 
the right I seem to have got among 
nothing but affectionate epistles from 
cousins and aimts, sisters and bro- 
thers. Aye, here is metal more at- 
tractive. The very first is a lively 
little morsel — and from a peer, — 
Richard, the fourth Earl of Efling- 
ham. It does not appear in what year 
it was written ; but the playful con- 
fession which it contains, must sure- 
ly settle the noble writer's age on 
the wintry side of fifty, at least It 
Is addressed to a friend, who had so« 
licited his lordship's subscription in 
behalf of an amiaole and higdly lift- 
ed female, who was about to publish 
a volume of poems. 
•• Dear — ^ 

" Any recommendation from an 
old Whig, or an old Etonian, comes 
very strong to me ; and though I can- 
not say that the nine old maids had 
ever such attractions for me as 

rmneer ladies of mere mortal mould, 
shall consider the volume of poems 
In question, as Colonel Hack well does 
the Chinese dancers : that is to say, 
that provided the scheme takes and 
answers the purpose of serving the 
lady you interest yourself for, * 1 shall 
not care whether the aforesaid dan- 
cers come over or no.' 

** I think, in my conscience, your 
demand of one guinea Is too mode- 
rate for beauty, and vfatue to boot 
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I have therefore enclosed a couple^ 
upon consideration that I have, many 
yearsago,when all things were cheap- 
er, jgiven one for the former qualifi- 
cation, with even a particular stipula- 
tion that I should not have the latter 
thrown Into the bargain. 

'* But though I have thus unbosom- 
ed myself to you as a friend, I would 
not have it publicly known that I am 
old enough to set a greater value 
upon virtue than on beauty, or even 
an equal one ; therefore, if you please, 
let one of ^e guineas be supposed 
Lady Efl^gham's, and if the accounts 
are to be examined by the auditors, 
let hers be for the virtue, and set 
down mine to either love or friend- 
ship, whichever you think may be- 
come him who is. Dear—, your 
very faithful friend and servant, 
Effingham.'* 

<* Fhrllament Street, 
July 28, quarter past seven. " 

What a contrast diere Is between 
the elegant pleasantry of this, and 
tiie morose, splenetic humour of the 
following, which is from the eccen- 
tric. If not crazy, Philip Thicknesse, 
who was celebrated for many fool- 
eries ; and among others, for travel- 
ling half over the Continent with a 
monkey, dressed up as his postilion. 
He used to say, the French never 
discovered the diflerence between 
Jackoo and their own countrymen, 
except when he stopped to change 
horses. The letter is an inviting ef- 
fusion of surly growling. It is ad- 
dressed to — , but has no other be- 
ginning or ending than what is here 
exhibited. 

^ I have returned Mr Seward his 
guhiea, and therefore you will be 
pleased to send me his. I do not let 
any man subscribe to me, who, call- 
ing himself my friend, visits Dr Adair 
because he sent him a book which 
he was glad to get any body to take. 
I have given Mr Seward aletter which 
I believe he will find smart him 
more than I smarted at Adair's. Mrs 
Thicknesse has for years read that 
gentleman, and sometimes made me 
angry. She has to-day told him of 
mv mistake ; I know he speaks well 
ofme, and so he does of every man on 
eartii,even of the— —* painter whom 
healsovisits. This Is the way to glide 



* I dare not tnmserSbe tb« ^l^ei h«re used. 
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smoothly along the paths of life ; but 
it is a path I will never walk with 
any man in, after I know it to be his. 
Adieu." 

Another dip ! But I must pause 
for the present, and lay aside, till an- 
other opportunity, letters from Prince 
Rupert,General Monk,Admiral Byng, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Garnck,Lord 
Chief-Justice Eyre, Pitt, &c. &c. I 
have just room enough, however, to 
transcribe two little morsels. The 
one is from Lady Hamilton — Lord 
Kelson's Lady Hamilton — addressed 

to Mrs , Stratford Place. Oh, 

that I could exhibit h facsimile of the 
writing ! I have seen many extraor- 
dinary handwritings in the course of 
my life, and amongst them, that of 
Sir Harcourt Lees, which looks as if 
a garden-spider had had his legs dip- 
ped in ink, and then put to crawl 
over a sheet of paper. But this, if 
it resemble any thing, can only be 
compared to a successful attempt at 
writmg with a drum-major's walking- 
Btii'k, ueld at arm's-length, for each 
gigantic word forms a line, and the 
whole covers three sides of a sheet 
of note paper. 

** Dover Street. 
** My Dear Friend— I am come to 
town. But I find so many letters to 



answer, and papers to look over for 
to-morrow, that I cannot stir, which 
vexes me, as I long to see Mrs Denys, 
to whom I beg my love; and eo, 
sweet Peg, I make my leg. Ever 
yours, in haste, sincerely, 

« Emma H." 
The other morceau \% an import- 
ant official document, relating to one 
of the most serious occurrences that 
can befall a man ; the more serious, 
because it is never expected to happen 
more than once in any man's life. 
Like the second letter of his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, it tends, too, 
to rectify an error which very gene- 
rally prevails, namely, that it costs 
only thirteenpence-halfpenny to be 
hung. But it will be seen by the fol- 
lowing bill, which is copied literatim 
et verbatim, from one made out by 
Mr Ketch himself, that a man can- 
not be hung for so mere a trifle. 

" Silvester. 
" 1813. 

Nov. 10. Executioner's fees, 78. 6d. 
Stripping the body, 4 6 
Use of shelly 2 6 



Your's ever, 



14 6" 



P.P.?. 



CONSIDERATIONS ON THE LAW OF DIVORCE. 



As the duties arising from domes- 
tic relations are the primary obliga- 
tions of men in society, so the oue 
regulation of divorces, by which the 
conjugal relation is occasionally abro- 
gated, is oue of the most important 
objects of legislation. Yet, however 
important tlie regulation of this pro- 
ceeding may be, it cannot be said to 
have received any settled form in our 
government since tlie Reformation. 
By the ecclesiastical law, no divorce, 
properly so named, is in any case 
granted ; for a divorce a vinculo ma' 
trimomi is by that law pronounced 
only in those cases, in wliich a mar- 
riage had been for some reason ori- 
ginally void, and a divorce a thoro et 
mensd, which may be pronounced in 
certain other cases, is not properly 
a divorce, but merely a separation. 
Effectual divorces are, indeed, grant- 
ed ainone us, but not under the au- 
thority of any general law. The pei^ 



son seeking such a divorce is com- 
pelled to make application to the 
legislature, soliciting a law to be 
enacted for the particular case, and 
so far to supply me deficiency of the 
general legislation. 

This surely is not the state, in 
which a matter so mainly important 
to society should be suffered to re- 
main, even if the theory of legisla- 
tion were alone to be considered. It 
is an anomaly in legislation, that laws 
should be enacted for individuals. 
A law should be the expression of 
the general will, proposing a nde for 

general regulation ; and a legislature 
eparts from its proper duty, when 
it IS occupied in deciding for indivi- 
duals, and not for the community. 
The actual state of our legislation is 
simply this. It does not sanction the 
ecclesiastical law, which restrains 
divorced persons from entering into 
other marriages; it does not substitute 
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for that law another, by which the Bub- 
Bequent marriageB of thoBe parties 
might be generally legalized ; but it 
does from time to time grant special 
indulgence in cases in which an ec- 
clesiastical court has pronounced its 
imperfect divorce, and bound the 
parties to adhere to the engagement 
already violated. 

The present system is, however, 
exposed to much more serious ob- 
jections, than any consideration of 
legislative anomaly, for it tends to 
demoralize both the classes of socie- 
ty, which experience in this respect 
the indulgence of the legislature, and 
those others, from which it is un- 
avoidably withheld. 

These private acts of the legisla- 
ture, though they name both parties 
in pronouncing a marriage dissolved, 
yet professedly grant only to the par- 
ty injured by the adultery of the 
other the permission of entering into 
another marriage. The dissolution 
of the former marriage certainly ren- 
ders the subsequent marriage of either 
party legal, but only the injured par- 
ty is named in an act of this kina, as 
an object of the indulgence of the 
legislature. But it is to be observed, 
that these acts are never printed and 
published, like those which contain 
general regulations; and though pass- 
ed at the solicitation of the injured 
party in each case, the first and most 
direct consequence commonly is, that 
the guilty person becomes united in 
marriage with the partner of the of- 
fence, as if the law had kindly inter- 
posed to grant a favourable oppor^ 
tunity for the consummation of a cri- 
minal intiigue. 

To persons in the humbler classes 
of society these acts are unattainable, 
on account of the considerable ex- 
pense which must be incurred. This 
difficulty does not, however, guard 
the morals of the poor, but, on the 
contrary, exposes them to a deprava- 
tion peculiar to their obscure condi- 
tion. Persons in these classes, whose 
best feelings have been wounded by 
conjugal misconduct, divorce them- 
selves, and, when they do not enter 
into irr^ular and unlawful marri- 
ages, seek in concubinage that grati- 
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fication which the general law of the 
land does not grant to any, and which 
private statutes cannot afford to per- 
sons in their circumstances. 

When the separation from the 
church of Rome had suggested the 
expediency of preparing a new sys- 
tem of ecdesiastical law, accommo- 
dated to the independence of tlie na- 
tional church, a commission for the 
reformation of the ecclesiastical laws 
of England was issued, first by Hen- 
ry VIIL, and again by Edward VI., 
intrusting this charge to thirty-two 
individuSs. The commission issued 
by Henry* appears to have been 
frustrated by the king's jealousy of 
the ecclesiastical iurisdiction ; that 
issued by Edward proved abortive 
on account of the death of tliat prince. 
What had been done under tine for- 
mer commission, we have not been 
informed. The latter has leftf an 
elaborate report, which, however, at 
least in regao-d to the particular sub- 
ject of divorce, must free us from 
regret for the failure of the attempt. 
The system of regulations proposed 
in this report for me case oi divorce, 
is liable at once to the contrary ob- 
jections of excessive indulgence and 
of excessive severity, since, agree- 
ably to tlie prevailing spirit ot the 
Protestants of that period, it would 
have permitted mucn too great lati- 
tude in the dissolution of the nuptial 
bond ; and, on the other hand, it pro- 
posed to punish the crime of adul- 
tery with a severity, which probably 
would liave frustrated the operation 
of the law. 

In this report it was proposed, that 
the separations a thoro etmensdy which 
had been established by the church 
of Rome, should be abolished, and 
that perfect divorces should be per- 
mitted in all cases of adultery, of de- 
sertion, of long absence without any 
certain account, of deadly enmity, 
and even of bad treatment, the inno- 
cent party being in all these cases 
permitted to enter into another mar- 
riage. The offending party was in 
every case to be punished either with 
peipetual banishment, or with perpe- 
tual imprisonment. 

Though this report happily was 



• Burnet's Hist, of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 315. Lond. 1715. 
f Reformatio Legum Eocleeiasticarum. I«ond. 1610. 
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never adopted as law, it seems to* 
have exercised an influence on the 
subsequent proceedings of the legis- 
lature, and to have generated the 
practice of granting divorces by pri- 
vate statutes, though under mooifi- 
cations disagreeing widely from its 
spirit, for the indulgence so granted 
has been limited to the case of adul- 
tery, and has not been accompanied 
by any punishment inflicted on the 
offending party. As the first of these 
private statutes seems to have been 
enacted in the fifth vear of Edward 
VI., we may conclude that these mo- 
difications were not suggested by any 
change of opinion in regard to the 
general question of divorce, but only 
by consiaerations connected with the 
anomaly of private statutes. It was 
probably deemed improper, that the 
egislature should interpose for indi- 
viduals, except in the important case 
of adultery ; and no punisnment could 
be justly enacted against an offender 
in a case in which no general law had 
prescribed a penalty. 

The private act of the fifth year of 
Edwara VI. was not, indeed, of the 
same form with later statutes, for it 

Srofesses only to legitimate the chil» 
ren of a certain marriage, and would 
not have been specified here, if it 
had not been noticed by Bishop Gib- 
Son as the first of the series. This 
statute was accordingly repealed in 
the first year of Mary, probably be- 
cause the doctrine of the indissolu- 
ble nature of marriage, held by the 
church of Rome, was then revived 
in England. 

From this time to the reign of 
William and Marv, the ledstature 
appears to have abstained from in- 
terposing in such cases. The first 
interposition of this kind was in the 
statute of the ninth and tenth years 
of that reign ; but this statute mere- 
ly dissolved an existing marriage, 
without granting to either party a 
permission of contracting another. 
The statute of the eleventh and 
twelfth years of William and Mary 
contained the'first enactment, which 
distinctly dissolved a marriage, and 
enabled one party to marry again. 



This was in the same reign followed 
by one other of the same nature. In 
the reign of Anne, we find two such 
statutes; in the reign of George I., 
we find ^ve; twenty in the reign of 
George II.; in the long reign of 
George III., we find so large a num- 
ber as one hundred and nine : and, 
since the accession of the present 
King, the number to the close of the 
last session has amounted to eigh- 
teen. From this account, it appears 
that, in an interval of a hundred and 
twenty-eight years, computed from 
the twelfth year of William and Mary, 
a hundred and fiftv-five such statutes 
have been enacted, and that all these, 
except twenty-eight, have been en- 
acted within the last and the present 
reigns. The number of such sta- 
tutes enacted since the commence- 
ment of the present century is found 
to be sixty-four. 

While the law of England was left 
in this unsettled state, the law of 
Scotland, in regard to divorce, was 
regulated by f a statute, enacted in 
the year 1660, which prohibited all 
marriages of persons divorced for 
adultenr, so that an ordinance was 
made for that part of a case of di- 
vorce, which the private statutes of 
England wholly omitted. In Scot- 
land, where the civil law of Rome is 
the basis of the municipal law of the 
country, and the ecclesiastical law 
had been wholly set aside, no neces- 
sity existed for enacting a statute 
authorizing divorce. 

If we enjjuire why the law of Eng- 
land remained unsettled, we shul 
probably discover sufiScient reasons 
m the circumstances of the several 
reigns. Elizabeth, who exercised a 
commanding influence over her par- 
liament, was herself a celilHitist, and 
was known to be favourable to the 
celibacy of the clergy even In a 
church of Protestants. In such a 
reign a statute for extending the per- 
mission of divorce beyond the rule 
of the canon law, was not to be ex- 
pected. In the first year of her reign, 
indeed, we find an act for confirm- 
ing a marriage of the Duke of Nor- 
folk and the jointure of his wife ; but 



* OilMon*8 Codex Juris EccIm. Anglicani, p. 536. Lond. 1713. 
t Fergu8on*s ReporU of some recent Decisions by the Consistorial Court of Scot- 
land in AcUons for Dirorce, Appendix, p. 427. Edinb. and Lond. 1817. 
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nothinj^ appears to prove that it waa 
connectea with a divorce. In the 
reigns of the two earlier Stuarts, the 
puritans hadbecome so considerable^ 
that no disposition could then have 
^lusted to establish a reffulation, 
which would have extehded the ju- 
risdiction of the established church* 
The reigns of the later Stuarts were 
unfavourable for a contrary reason, 
tiie current of public opinion among 
the higher classes indming towards 
Popery; neither in the dissolute 
re^ of Charles II. can much solici- 
tude be supposed to have been felt 
for the preservation of the purity of 
the nuptial union. With the Revo- 
lution oegan a strugffle of parties, 
which continued to me commence* 
ment of the reign of George IIL, and 
fully occupied the minds of public 
men. In that interval, however, a 
new practice began to prevail, which 
served to supply, in some degree, 
the deficiency of the general law. 
How far this practice hi^ since been 
extended, has been abready stated ; 
and the great increase of the num- 
ber of these private acts is, of itself, 
a strong evidence of the necessity of 
framing some general regulation on 
the subject. 

The two great codes of Europe, 
the civil and the canon law, have in 
this respect, as in others, been mu- 
tuallv opposed, the former permit- 
ting in manv specified cases, the lat- 
ter prohibitmff in all, the dissolution 
of tne nuptial bond, though the ca- 
non law allows separations, which, 
in a qualified sense, it denominates 
divorces. 

It had been the boast of ancient 
Rome, that no instance of a divorce, 
however permitted by the laws, had 
occurred m it before the year 520 of 
the city. To such a degree, however, 
did the practice afterwards prevail, 
that marriage ceased to constitute a 
permanent connexion, any reason, 
even mere caprice, being sufficient 
for dissolving it Of this extreme 
abuse, it will be sufficient to pro- 
duce, as an example, the philosophic 
Cicero, so immersed in public busi- 
ness, and so solicitous for the favour- 
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able (pinion of his countrymen, 
who,* at an advanced age, divorced 
his wife, Terentia, for reasons so fri- 
volous, that he was believed to have 
dismissed her only that he might, bv 
another marria^ secure to hunseff 
the property ofhis young ward, Ful- 
via, and arterwards divorced this 
other wife, simply because she seem- 
ed to rejoice at the death of his 
daughter TuUia. 

Augustus, among other measures 
of reformation provided in the Ju- 
lian law, endeavoured to control this 
license of divorce; but his efforts 
were unsuccessful, and it has,thoui(h, 
since the imperial government be- 
came Christian, wim much limita- 
tion, continued to this day to charac- 
terise the Roman law. Constantino f 
allowed a husband to divorce his 
wife, not only if she were an adul- 
teress, but also if she were a poisoner, 
or a procuress ; and the wife to di- 
vorce her husband, if he were a mur- 
derer, a poisoner, or a violator of 
sepulchres,^ or if he had been four 
years absent in the military service 
of his country, and no account of 
him had been received in that inter- 
val. The liberty of divorce was af- 
terwards $ much extended by Thco- 
dosius and Valentinian, for they al- 
lowed fourteen cases for each of the 
two parties. Justinian, || though he 
repealed the permission ji^ranted by 
Constantine to the wife m the case 
of the protracted absence of her hus- 
band, and also an ordinance of the 
Emperor Anastasius, permitting di- 
vorce by consent, unless the separa- 
tion were made in the desire of li- 
ving chastely, added three others to 
the list of cases allowed in favour of 
the husband. 

The church of Rome, being of an 
original very different from that of 
the empire, naturally adopted differ- 
ent maxims in regard to divorce, 
though many ages had elapsed be- 
fore the law of tlie church was, in 
this particular, fully determined and 
established. 

The Fathers did not hold the same 
sentiment on this subject, nor was 
the present principle maintained by 



* Plutarcb, Life of Cicero. 

f Codex Theodoslanos Jac Gothofiredl, lib. iii. til. 16. 

t Codex JustiniMil, lib. r. lecl. 7. Lugd. 1571. 
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any of them before Augustin. Ter- 
tuUian* chose to understand our Sa- 
viour, as speaking only of a man 
who should put away his wife that 
he might marry another^ and there- 
fore only as forbidding the malice, 
or Uie lust, of an unnecessary change. 
Origenf doubted whether th« di- 
vorce of a wife may not be permit- 
ted for various other reasons besides 
adultery. Lactantiusjl on the other 
hand, limited divorce to that single 
case. Jerome^ appears to have first 
considered a divorce, however per- 
mitted, as not leaving the parties tree 
to enter into other mamages ; con- 
fining this disqualification however 
to the female, whether she divorced 
her husband, or was divorced by 
him. Augustin II at length advanced 
tlie general principle, that the nup- 
tid bond is not in regard to either 
party dissolved by a oivorce. 

The first public act of the church, 
by which the modem principle was 
in any degree maintained, wast the 
seventeenth canon of the second 
council of Milevitum in Africa, as- 
sembled in the year 416, and conse- 
auently in the time of Augustin. By 
this canon, it was declared, that 
agreeably to evangelical and aposto- 
lical discipline, neither a man di- 
vorced by liis wife, nor a woman di- 
vorced by her husband, should be 
. united to another, but that they 
should so remain, or be reconciled. 
This canon goes further than the 
opinion of Jerome, for it restrains 
the male equally as the female ; but 
not so far as tlie opinion of Augus- 
tin, for it limits the disqualification 
to the party divorced. 

It seems that, as monkery, by a 
moral revulsion of the human mind, 
had its origin in the warm tempera- 
ture of Egypt, so another part of the 
same heatea continent was naturally 
fitted to generate the kindred dis- 
position of ascetic rigour, by whidi 
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the nuptiid bond wafi at lengUi ren- 
dered indissoluble. The principle 
was slowly, and with difiSculty, adopt- 
ed in Europe, which was not subject 
to a similar influence. ' Even in the 
year 506, a council,** assembled at 
Agatha in Gaul, decreed only that, 
if lajrmen, who divorce their wives 
without some very grievous fault, 
and without assigning any probable 
reason, do this that they may engage 
in unlawful connexions, or with the 
wives of other men, before their 
wives have been condemned by the 
provincial bishops, they should be ex- 
communicated. It was ft reserved 
for the latter part of the twelfth and 
the earlier part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and for such pontiffis as Alexan- 
der III. and Innocent III. to establish 
the law of the church, that matiimo- 
ny regularly concluded, should in 
no case be dissolved. Tlie former of 
these pontLBTs, it will be recollected, 
was the adversary of our Henry II., 
the latter of John. 

When, in the sixteenth century, a 
separation from the church of Rome 
was effected, a contrary spirit in re- 
gard to the (question of divorce na- 
turally prevailed among Protestants ; 
and Milton, the great advocate of an 
enlarged freedom in this particular, 
has accordingly j::( produced a long 
list of authorities, amon? which we 
find the names of Wickliff, Luther, 
Melancthon, and especially Bucer, 
as admitting divorce, not only for 
adultery, but also in other cases. It 
appears also from tlie Reformatio 
LegttmEcclesiasticarum^prepBTed by' 
commissioners, at tlie head of whom 
was Cranmer, that the original re- 
formers of England entertained si- 
milar sentiments. The death of Ed- 
ward VI., however, and tlie subsc- 
(;[uent agitations of the government, 
impeded the settlement of this very 
important question, and these coun- 
tries have remained under the eccle- 



* Adv. Marcionem. lib. 4. xxxiv. 

t Comment, pars prior, p. 364. Lutellse Paris. 1079. 
\ Epitome, 748. Op. Lugduni Batnv. 1660. 
§ Ad Amandum Ep. Op. torn, iv, p. 162. Parisiis, 1706. 
U Op. torn, vi, pp. 324, 393, 394. Vcnctiis, 1731. 
4 Corpus Juris Canonid Gregorii XIII. p. 221. Parisiis, 1687. 
•* Cone Labbei et Cossartii, torn. v. Venetiis, 1 72a 

ft Decret. Greg. lib. ir, tit. 19. Corpus Juris Cauonici Greg. XIII. p. 221. 
it Doctrine and Discipline of DlToroc^ addressed to the parliament of England, 
with the Assembly. 
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siastical law of Rome, except so far 
as l^slative acts for the relief of in- 
dividuals have infringed that unac- 
knowledged, but yet in some degree 
admittea code. 

If it be thought that the compara- 
tive purity of conju^ morals among 
us may best be maintained, by per- 
sisting in the present practice, how- 
ever anomalous, it should be consi- 
dered, that the intimate, and daily 
increasing, communication with the 
continent has perhaps already in- 
troduced among us, but certainly 
tends to introduce, a laxity of do- 
mestic morals, which may well be 
deemed to require a general deter- 
mination of the l^islature,for guard- 
ing the sanctity of the nuptial union. 
That this cannot be effected by pro- 
hibiting in every case a dissolution 
of that union, is unhappily apparent 
in the notorious disregard of its ob- 
ligations among the Roman Catholic 
nations of Europe, in which the union 
is indissoluble. It is indeed natural 
that those, who feel themselves for 
ever bound by an engagement, the 
primary duty of which has been vio- 
mted, should learn to acquiesce in a 
licentiousness, for which the law af- 
fords them no effectual redress, and 
to seek compensation for the injury 
in imitating the conduct by which 
they were aggrieved.* 

It has unH>rtunate]y happened al- 
so, that the contrary extreme of an 
excessive facility in dissolving mar- 
riages, which, though in various de- 
grees, prevails through all the Pro- 
testant countries of Germanv, has 
produced effects almost equally in- 
jurious. A separation is there ob- 
tained on reasons so trifling, as to 
differ little from mere caprice; so 
that marriage is little more than a 
licensed concubinage. In Prussia, in 
particular, three thousand marriages 
were dissolved in the year 1817, 
among a population not much ex- 
ceeding ten millions. In this govern- 
ment, a code of laws has been pre- 
pared under the direction of the ce- 
lebrated Frederic, thet general prin- 
ciples of which were taken from the 
Roman law ; and, according t to this 
code, a marriage may be dissolved 
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by mutual consent^ if at the close of 
a year there should remain no hope 
of a reconciliation. 

The Protestants of the continent 
thus present an example of licensed 
libertinism, while the Uoman Catho- 
lics, under the too rigorous restric- 
tion of a law, which we have bor- 
rowed from them in the absence of 
a better, violate with little scruple 
an obligation, which they cannot set 
aside. It seems to belong to the 
British government to establish an 
intermediate, and properly limited 
regulation, which should neither en- 
courage licentiousness by facility, 
nor corrupt the conjugal union by 
rendering its dissolution hopeless. 

It will be admitted, that the de- 
termination of tlie question concern- 
ing the lawfulness of so dissolving 
the bond of marriage, as to permit the 
separated parties to enter into new 
engagements, must depend on the 
just interpretation of those passages 
of the Christian scriptures which re- 
late to this subject. Whether the 
contract be deemed to be, in its form 
of solemnization, civil, or ecclesias- 
tical, it must be acknowled^d by 
all Christian^ as a divine ordinance, 
the obligation of which can be re- 
laxed only in correspondence to the 
declarations of the divine will, which 
may be found in those writings. It 
so happens, that they contain five 
passages relating to this subject The 
Romanists $ rely on three of these 
^\e for their prohibition of a com- 
plete divorce, giving no attention to 
&ie remaining two, which, however, 
are the most specific and distinct, 
and should therefore naturally be 
considered as interpreting and limit- 
ing tlie otliers. 

We find in the two gospels of Mark 
and Luke positive prohibitions of 
divorce, without any qualification or 
exception. In|| the former of tliese 
two narratives, our Saviour is repre- 
sented as declaring, that " whosoever 
shall put away his wife, and marry 
another, committeth adultery against 
her ; and if a woman shall put away 
her husband, and be married to ano- 
tiier, she committeth adultery.'* In 
the latter^ it is added, " that whoso- 
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ever mairieth her that is put away 
from her husband, committeth adul- 
tery." But it is to be considered, 
^at as the former passage is an an- 
swer to the question of the Ptiarisees, 
which by Mark has been stated with- 
out any limiting specification, the 
answer should be interpreted but as 
a general declaration, which might 
admit qualification in a particular 
case. Mark has not, like Matthew, 
represented the Pharisees as enqui- 
ring. Whether a man might put away 
his wife " for every cause, that is, 
for every cause understood to be al- 
lowed by the law of Moses ; but ge- 
nerally. Whether a man might put 
away his wife. The question bemg 
stated thus generally, the answer is 
naturally given with a similar gene- 
rality. The passage of Luke, a^ain, 
does not refer to any question of the 
Pliarisees, but merely states gene- 
rally the indissoluble nature of the 
nuptial union — a doctrine most im- 

f>ortant to Christians amidst the wide 
icense of divorce, in which both 
Jews and Gentiles then indulged 
themselves. 

Matthew, as addressing himself 
specially to the Jews, is naturally 
more specific in his reference to the 
provisions of the Jewish law. Tliis 
evangelist, it should also be observed, 
has gi ven* two passages relative to the 
question of divorce, one correspond- 
ing to the passage in the narrative of 
Mark, the other to the passage in 
that of Luke. In these two passages, 
thus corresponding to the others, we 
find an excepted case, in which di- 
vorce is permitted to the followei*8 
of Jesus Christ; and it is a sound 
principle of interpretation, that of 
two narratives of the discourses of tlie 
same person, that which is the more 
general should be understood agree- 
ably to the qualifications of that \vhich 
is the more detailed. 

Tlie passages cited from Mark and 
Luke are two of the three on which 
the Romanists rely, in resisting the 
admission of divorce properly so 
named. The third is contained in 
^e first Epistle of Paul to the Co- 
rinthians, in this passagef Paul says, 
* And unto the married I command, 
yet not I, but the Lord, let not the 
wife depart from her husband ; but 



and if she depart, let her renudn un* 
married, or be reconciled to her hus- 
band ; and let not the husband put 
away his wife." Of this passage it 
is to be remarked, that it is a part of 
mi answer given to a question, which 
the Corinthians appear to have pro- 
posed to the Apostle, concerning the 
preferableness of celibacy to a mar- 
ried life, in reference to the practice 
of devotional exercises, and that 
therefore it cannot fairly be consi- 
dered as having any relation whatso- 
ever to the very distinct question of 
^e justifiableness of divorce for the 
offensive conduct of either of two 
parties connected in marriage. In 
reply to the question which had been 
thus proposed to him, the Apostle first 
advises, tliough without enjoining, 
that the married should separate but 
for a time, and that diey might de- 
vote themselves to prayer ; and then, 
lest this devotional exercise should 
be abused to the dissolution of die 
nuptial bond, he subjoins, as from 
the Lord, that no permanent separa- 
tion should be effected by the act of 
either party, so as that tliey should 
not be considered as still bound by 
their former union. It is manifest^ 
that the direction thus given relates 
only to the devotional exercises, con- 
cerning which the Apostle had been 
consulted, and not to the lawfulnesa 
of a divorce occasioned by miscon- 
duct. 

It hence appears, that the question 
concerning the lawfulness of divorce 
must be decidedly a consideration 
of the two passages of the Gospel 
of Matthew, each of which specihes 
a case to which the prohibition of 
divjorce is not extended, and, conse- 
quently, by direct and necessary in- 
l^rence, allows a divorce in tiiis case. 
We are therefore now to consider, 
what is the precise description of the 
case so excepted. 

It is remarkable, that in these two 
passages the exception is specified 
Dy a word signifying fornication, and 
not adultery, and accordiufifly so trans- 
lated. The choice of this term has 
perplexed commentators. Perhaps 
the selection may be satisfactorily 
explained, from a consideration of 
the state of the existing law of the 
Jews, with which our Saviour proba- 
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blT Bhunned to interfere by any direct 
injunction. For adultery the law of 
Moses* had prescribed death, and 
therefore by that law, divorce was 
not applicable to that offence. If, 
then, our Saviour, in his prohibition 
of divorce, had expressly excepted 
the case of adultery, as one in which 
divorce was permitted, he would 
have exposed himself to the very 
charge of attempting to rescind the 
law of Moses, which his adversaries 
were at that very time endeavouring 
to fasten upon him. This inconve- 
nience he appears to have avoided, 
by employinjg a different term, which 
yet might, with sufficient perspicuity, 
convey the same idea, and has, in re- 
ality, been always so interpreted. 

This consideration appears to re- 
ceive confirmation fromf the story 
of the woman taken in adultery, which 
has been recorded by John. The 
Pharisees and Scribes seem to have 
understood, that Jesus had in this 
particular impugned the law of Mo- 
ses ; and to bring him to a test, they 
presented to him an adulteress, stated 
to him the law, directing that she 
should be put to death, and demand- 
ed his opinion on the subject The 
case was precisely one for the appli- 
cation of the law, because the woman 
had, as they stated, been taken in the 
act, which was the case specified in 
the law. They might therefore rea^ 
sonably have expected, that the an- 
swer of our Saviour would deter- 
mine whether he was disposed to 
maintain the existing law, or to set 
It aside. We may accordingly con- 
clude, that they were desirous of de- 
priving him of the protection which 
ne seems to have sought in the sub- 
stitution of another term for that 
which would have brought him into 
a direct collision with the existing law, 
and that, with this intention, they 
had submitted to his judgment the 
decision of a case which precluded 
all ambiguity. The wisdom of our 
Lord, however, extricated him from 
the well-contrived difficulty. His 
wily adversaries all departed, con- 
vinced in their consciences, by his 
heart-searching appeal, that they were 
disqualified, by tneir own guilt, for 
executing upon an offender a law of 
rigorous severity. Jesus then turned 



to Hie woman, and sdd, ** Neither do 
I condemn thee." His purpose was 
to substitute a law of divorce for that 
severe law of Moses, and therefore 
he would not sentence her to the pe- 
nalty which the ancient lawgiver had 
ordained for her offence. That of- 
fence in a moral view he did not 
overlook, for he directed that she 
should '* sin no more ;*' but the law 
of Moses he designed to abrogate, 
and therefore he did not con£mn 
her to the punishment which it pre- 
scribed. 

There is one particular of the ad- 
monitions of our Lord in regard to 
divorce which seems to have wholly 
escaped observation. While he has, 
by an obvious inference, permitted 
the innocent person, in the case of 
adultery, to enter into a new mar- 
riage, he has been silent in regard to 
^e offender. According to Matthew, 
who alone has specifiedthe excepted 
case, the man who for any other rea- 
son divorceth a woman, is answer- 
able for any adultery which she may 
in such circumstances be tempted to 
commit ; and the man who marries a 
woman so divorced committeth adul- 
tery. But concerning a woman di- 
vorced for the sufficient cause of 
adultery, our Saviour is silent ; and, 
apparently lest any inference should 
be drawn to this as the excepted case, 
no mention is made of the guilt into 
which a woman may be led by an un- 
authorized divorce, except as it con- 
cerns her associate. Yet, according 
to Mark, the woman who putteth 
away her husband, and marneth an- 
other, is at once pronounced an adul- 
teress, and no mention is in this case 
made of the husband, whom we must 
suppose to have been unjustifiably 
divorced. How can this be explain- 
ed, except by conceiviiijg that, m the 
only justifiable case' of divorce, the 
person divorced is an offender, con- 
cerning whom our Saviour chose to 
abstain from giving any direction 
even by inference ? Both by Matthew 
and Mark, the woman is described as 
entering into a new marriage. In the 
statement of the latter, the woman^ 
to whom no antecedent guilt had 
been imputed, is said to commit 
adultery m marrying another man : 
in that of Matthew^ me man who di- 
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Torces his wife without sufficient 
cause, is said to cause her to com- 
mit adultery, and the man who mar- 
ries her is said to contract the like 
ffuilt; but of the woman herself no 
judgment is pronounced, apparently: 
lest an inference should be drawn in 
her favour, when a divorce had been 
justified by her previous misconduct 
Why should the conduct of the wo- 
man, in entering into another mar- 
riage, be directly censured as adulte- 
rous in the one case, and not in the 
other, unless it were the intention of 
our Saviour to pass in silence over 
tiie case of the offending party, lest 
his determination should be so per- 
verted in its application as to anord 
an indirect sanction to the criminali- 
ty which might justify a divorce ? 

If our Saviour had directly au- 
thorized the inference, that the of- 
fending party, in entering into an- 
other marriage, would not commit 
adultery, he must have been underr 
stood to grant encouragement to the 
adulterous connexion which had oc- 
casioned the divorce, because a mar- 
riage contracted with the partner of 
that guilt would certainly be less ob- 
jectionable than any other. If, on the 
other hand, he had expressly limited 
the permission to the innocent party, 
the other would have been abandon- 
ed to all the temptations incident to 
the constrained celibacy enjoined 
upon both by the imperfect divorces 
of the church of Rome. He avoided 
both inconveniences by being silent 
in regard to the moral situation of 
the offending party. The former mar- 
riage being oy direct inference pro- 
nounced to be dissolved for one par- 
tVy was consequently dissolved also 
for the other, but nothing was said 
to give an express authority to this 
other conclusion. He had been ques- 
tioned merely about the lawfulness 
of divorce, and not being required to 
■peak particularly of the offending 
party, m the only allowable case of 
divorce, he appears to have declined 
to express an opinion which might 
have mvolved one or other of the 
two inconveniences. 

The law of divorce among the Jews 
was limited* to lesser cases of of- 
fence, death being the appointed pe- 
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nalty for adultery. The permissioii 
of divorce in these lesser, cases had 
been practically extended so far, as 
to refer the matter wholly to the will 
of the husband, for to the wife no 

Eermission of this kind appears to 
ave been allowed. Whether Uie law 
had been justifiably thus extended, 
hadt in the time of our Saviour be- 
come a subject of discussion be- 
tween two sects, or rather schools, 
of tlie Jews, those of Hillel and Sham- 
mai; and the determination of the 
controversy was referred to his judg- 
ment, when he was required to pro- 
nounce, whether it was lawful that a 
man should put away his wife " for 
every cause." His answer condemned 
the opinions of both, by limiting di- 
vorces to that case to which they had 
not been at all applied by the law of 
Moses. 

According to the leamedt Light- 
foot, indeed, the law of divorce among 
the Jews did relate to the same case 
of adultery, for which, by another law, 
the penalty of death had been ordain- 
ed, and should be considered as a 
merciful alternative of a very severe 
ordinance, which had been promul- 
gated in terrorempqpuli, atgue inpeo 
cati istius detestationem. It is not, 
however, very conceivable, that one 
law of great severity should be pro- 
mulgated by God, for expressing his 
detestation of a crime, and for tlie 
very same crime a far milder one 
should at the same time be promul- 

fated to be carried into execution, 
uch an interpretation, indeed, ap- 
pears to be refuted by the answer 
which our Saviour gave to the Pha- 
risees when they demanded why 
Moses had directed them to ^ive a 
writing of divorcement He did not 
tell them, that such permission had 
been really limited to the case of 
adultery, and that they by an abuse 
of the law, had extended it to others 
to which it should not have been ap- 
plied ; yet tliis should have been his 
answer, according to thj^ interpreta- 
tion of the law of Moses proposed 
by Lightfoot Our Saviour, on the 
contrary, admitted that they had just- 
ly represented the law of*^ Moses as 
permitting them to divorce their, 
wives in other cases, and proceeded 
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to give ihem a more correct notion 
of the conjugal union. 

It may seem strange, that a man 
so learned in the institutions of Ju- 
daism as Lightfoot should be charged 
with misconceiving the law of Moses 
in a particular so important This 
may perhaps, however, be explained 
by remarking, that he may have 
thought it necessary to maintain that 
this part of the law of the Jews had 
not been abrogated by the law of Je- 
sus Christ Milton has strenuously 
contended for the unalterable per- 
manency of their law of divorce, 
though with the contrary intention 
of claiming for Christians the liberty 
of divorcing their wives according 
to their own discretion; and the 
ground of his plea is, that our Savi- 
our* declared, in connexion with 
this very subject, that not one tittie 
of the law should fail. 

For determining whether this de- 
claration is sufficient to warnmt the 
opinion of the unchangeable nature of 
the law of divorce, it should be con- 
sidered, that the principle so applied 
would maintain not only the rigor- 
ous, though, according to Li^htroot, 
the merely nominal, law, which pu- 
nished adultery with death, but Iikc- 
wise all the causes of divorce ad- 
mitted by Moses ; and that, in the 
very passage in which it is found, it 
is immediately followed by a gene- 
ral prohibition of divorce without 
any exception. The reasonable in- 
terpretation of the declaration is, that 
every part of the moral law should 
remain unshaken in its principle, 
however its application mignt be mo- 
dified in correspondence to the al- 
tered circumstances in which it was 
to be enforced. 

This eminent scholar has repre- 
sented our Saviour, in saying that 
Moses had permitted divorce to the 
Jews on account of " the hardness of 
their hearts," as signifying that the 
permission had been given, lest they 
should be disposed to put in execu- 
tion a severe law which had been 
ordained merely as a denunciation of 
the crime. We are thus reqjuired to 
believe, that our Saviour imputed 
hardness of heart to the Jews, simply 
because they might be disposed to 
act in strict conformity to a divine 
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ordinance. The more usual inter- 
pretation is, that this hardness of 
heart would have disposed the Jews 
to treat their wives m many cases 
with cruelty, if they had not been 

germitted to divorce them when the/ 
ad ceased, as the law says, to find 
favour in their eyes. Perhaps a yet 
more satisfactory interpretation may 
be found in this consideration, that 
the bad treatment of the wives, if di^ 
vorces had not been very freely per^ 
mitted, would probably have given 
occasion to multiplied acts of adul- 
tery, which would have multiplied 
tiie instances of the application of the 
severe law ordained for the punish- 
ment of that crime. 

It would appear, according to the 
last interpretation, that a large per-^ 
mission of divorce was a necessary 
accompaniment of a rigorous law for 
the punishment of adultery ; whence 
it would follow, that in the Christian 
system, in which adultery is not pu<* 
nished as a crime against the state, 
that liberty of divorce was not long- 
er required. The same change of 
circumstances, accordingly, which 
gave occasion to the substitution ^of 
divorce for death in the case of adul- 
tery, may have removed the occasion 
of that large permission of divorce 
in other cases, which had been grant- 
ed to the Jews^ 

In the application of the general 
principle of the moral law in respect 
of divorce to the circumstances of 
Christians, our Saviour appears to 
have introduced three several chan- 
ges: 1. He prohibited all divorces 
For the causes allowed by Moses ; 2. 
in the case of adultery He substitu- 
ted divorce for the penalty of deatii ; 
and, 3. He allowed in this case a right 
of divorce to women, equally as to 
men. 

In these changes we may discover 
the difference of the characters of 
the two dispensations. The law re* 
lative to the conjugal relation, so far 
as it was among the Jews a national 
regulation, had for its object the pre- 
servation of the purity of descent in 
the families of their tribes, which 
could not be affected by the irregu- 
larities of divorced females, or oy 
the licentiousness of the males. The 
law, as ordained for Christians, has. 
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on the other hand, for its object the 
preservation of the purity of the mo- 
rals of individuals, and therefore has 
reference to the irregularities, which 
night follow divorces, and to the li- 
centiousness of males, not less than 
of females. The principle of that 
part of the moral law is thus not only 
muntained, but even strengthened, 
whUe the special regulations which 
were accommodated to the special 
circumstances of the Jews, have 
yielded to an ordinance adapted to 
Ihe general support of moral purity, 
and therefore better fitted for the re- 
gulation of the conduct of Christians. 
It may deserve to be remarked, 
that ti^e arguments of Milton, in hia 
celebrated plea for a discretionary 
liberty of divorce, besides the infer- 
ence from the declaration of our Sa* 
Tiour concerning the imperishable 
nature of the law, are all reducible 
to these two principles: 1. That if 
fornication be a sufficient cause of 
divorce, every other offence, which 
to the feeling of the husband — ^for he 
contends only for the right of divor- 
cing a wife— would be as galling as 
fornication, must also be sufficient ; 
and, 2. When a man is re(]^uired to 
cleave to his wife in indissoluble 
connexion, it must be supposed that 
she is what a wife is required to be. 
The declaration of our Saviour con- 
cerning the law has been already 
considered ; these two principles it 
Is surely not necessary to discuss. 

The numerous acts of parliament 
which, in default of a general law, 
have been passed for the relief of in- 
dividuals, nave all corresponded to 
the determinations of our Saviour, 
so far as they have proceeded. These 
acts have been passed only in cases 
In which the offence of adultery had 
been judicially proved ; and they 
professedly grant the permission of 
entering into another marriage only 
to the mjured party, being suent in 
regard to the other, but declaring the 
marriage dissolved, and thus leaving 
the offending party at liberty, though 
not directly sanctioning any new en- 
gagement These acts, nowever, pos- 
aibly because no application for sudh 
an act had been made on the part of 
any female, have been passed only 
im husbands, aggrieved by the adul- 
terous conduct of their wives. It 
may indeed be thought that the adul- 
terous conduct of a husband, how- 
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ever it may aggrieve his wife, does 
not constitute a case requiring the 
interposition of the legislature, be- 
cause it does not affect the transmis* 
sion of property by introducing into 
his family a spurious pro§[eny. This 
principle would be just, if Uie only 
care of a legislature should be to r^ 
gulate the transmission of property ; 
but if it should also be considered aa 
its concern, that the purity of the 
public morals should be preserved, 
it might be right to consider whedier 
the wife ought not to receive similar 
relief from the misconduct of an 
adulterous husband. A strictly vir- 
tuous woman has a fair claim to be 
protected against the outrage ; and 
a woman of doubtful principle should 
be protected against the temptation 
of seeking compensation for the in- 
jury in her own licentiousness, aware 
that the complaint of an adulterous 
husband woiud not receive attention. 
The law of Scotland does actually 
grant such redress ; and, according* 
jy, there is at present a remedy for 
an aggrieved wife in one part of 
Great Britain, which neither the ^ 
neral law, nor the occasional practice 
of the parliament, affords in the rest 
of the empire. 

If a general law were substituted 
for the occasional, but numerous sta- 
tutes, hitherto enacted for the relief 
of individuals, one important advan- 
tage would result to the public mo- 
rals, namely, that the vices of indi- 
viduals would not longer enjoy the 
disgraceful importance of engaging 
the attention of tiie l^^lature, but 
would in this case also, as in others, 
be left to the general determination 
of the known law of the land. It 
would be a yet greater benefit, that 
a general statute would be known to 
all, and it would be plainly seen, that 
the subsequent marriage of an of- 
fending party is but tmerated as a 
consequence of the dissolution of the 
former, granted for the relief of the 
injured person, the injury bttng such 
that the nuptial union could not long- 
er be maintained. In a private act of 
the legislature, which is never print- 
ed, both parties appear to the public 
to be equally concerned, and the 
marriage of the offender, in consum- 
mation of the adulterous c^mnexion, 
which had given occasion to the sta- 
tute, is commonly its first practical 
consequence, because the innocent 
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and injured party is not involved in 
any previously contracted engage- 
ment, and must naturally be slow 
to enter affain into a connexion, 
in which me best feelings of the 
heart had been so sorelv wounded. 
The greatest advantage of all perhaps 
woum be, that such an enactment 
would provide the same law for all 
the claues of society, instead of lea- 
ving the humbler to form illicit con- 
nexions under the imperfect divor- 
ees of the ecclesiastiad law, or to 
separate without any authority what- 
soever, and abandon themselves to a 
course of profligacy, in their inability 
to procure a regular and authorized 
divorce. 

For carrying into execution such 
a law as is proposed, it would not be 
necessary to extend the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts, but it 
might even be expedient that ques- 
tions of divorce should be wholly 
withdrawn from them, and referred 
altogether to the constitutional and 
satisfactoi^ determination of juries. 
What objection could be urged 
against submitting to their conu- 
sance the entire question of the dis- 
aolution of a marriage, instead of re- 
ferring to them the questicm con- 
cerning the injury sustained, and to 
the legislature the subsequent ques- 
tion concerning the maintenance of 
thdB nupdal union ? Might it not be 
enacted, that the jury, impanelled to 
try the c][uestion of iiyury, and to 
estimate m money the wrong sus- 
tained, should also, by another and 
separate verdict, pronounce whether 
the plaintiff in the suit had been 
guilty of connivance, or of culpable 
negligence ? The latter is at present 
reserved to the consideration of the 
legislature, so far as it belongs to the 
ccmsideration of the dissolution of 
the marriage. A jury must» however, 
take it into consideration in estima- 
ting the injurv, for by this consider^ 
ation does it determine, whether 
there should be any abatement in 
the estimate, or whether the damar- 
ffes ^ould be merely nominal Two 
distinct verdicts, however, appear to 
be necessary, for no line of^ general 
distinction could be drawn, so that 
a mere verdict of damages should 
decide the question of the dissolution 
of a marriage. It would be imprac- 
ticable to &tennine £enerally how 
much the estimate of oamages nokht 
have been diminished by a consider- 
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ation of misconduct proved against 
the plaintiff, and therefore it would 
be necessary to have a specific ver- 
dict, declariiur the plaintiff entitTed 
to the relief afforded by a dissolution 
of the marriage. This b the more 
necessary, as it is at present not un- 
usual to allow the dama^ to be esti- 
mated without opposition, it being 
imderstood that the plaintiff would 
not require payment, so that nominal 
mi^ht i4>parently be converted into 
real damages, for procuring permis- 
sion to complete the adulterous in- 
trigue which had been the occasion 
of the suit 
The proposed law might accord* 
ly determine, that in every case in 
ich a jury should have granted da* 
mages on a charge of criminal inter- 
course, the same jury should be re- 
quired also to declare by a separate 
verdict, whether the plaintiff hadbeen 
ffuilty of connivance, or negligence, 
m regard to that intercourse, and that, 
if this other verdict should be fiavour<* 
able to the plaintiff, so that in the 
opinion of tne jury he should be 
fairly entitled to a mssolution of the 
marriage, the marriage should be 
dissolved without any further autho- 
rity. By such a law the remedy 
would, as our Saviour appears to 
have designed, lie open to aggrieved 
persons of either sex, and at Uie same 
time, as impears also to have been 
observed in the doctrine delivered 
by him, no more than a tacit permis- 
sion would be given for other mar- 
riages of the persons offending. If 
such a law snould be enacted for 
Scothmd, eaually as for the remain- 
der of the United Kingdom, it would 
eut an end to the strange and most 
leonvenient discrepancy at present 
existing under a common govern- 
ment, one part of the Unitea King- 
dom granting divorces, as it is con- 
ceiveo, with all the laxHy of the civil 
law of Rome, but by a statute refu- 
sing, in every case of adultery, to the 
offending party the liberty m enter- 
inff into another marriage, and the 
o£er granting divorces only by stfr* 
tutes enacted for individuals in the 
single case of adultery, and imposing 
no direct restriction in regard to 
marriage on offenders, the former 
also granting a divorce on the appli- 
cation of eittier party, and the latter 
limiting its interpoettionB to the case 
of theugured husband. 

A Surrogate. 
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When we ventured in a late num* 
ber to express our opinion of tlie 
state of tne country, in such plain 
and emphatic terms as seemed to us 
suitable to the occasion, we little 
imagined that we were about to ex- 
cite so much of the virtuous alarm of 
those whose nice gentility is shocked 
by the mention of any thing so coarse 
as the rights of the common people. 
We congratulate these very refined 
and worthy personages upon their 
newly-found sensibility to the ex- 
cellence of our institutions, and we 
only entreat that they would be 
pleased to exercise their zeal amongst 
some of their friends where it may 
be really useful, rather than upon 
ourselves, whose most ardent desire 
it is, and ever has been, to preserve 
those institutions in their strength 
and purity, even when deserted by 
those whom we had fondly, and, as 
it appears, foolishly looked upon as 
their faithful guardians. It is our 
fashion to speak out boldl v and plain- 
ly; and wnatever may be the ad- 
vantages which attend versatility in 
these times, we certainly have no 
stomach for the experiment, but must 
take leave to speak out, even as we 
have been wont. Since, however, 
very learned, or very refined people 
sometimes do not understana plain 
language, by reason of its verv jMain- 
ness, we are willing, without desiring 
to be particularly complimentary, to 
seek in this fEu;t, the solution of the 
strai^e interpretation which has been 
put by some upon what we have 
said. To this must we attribute the 
cleaving the j^eneral ear with horrid 
speech, relative to •• levelling princi- 
ples," and the less articulate noise 
about ^ Spencean doctrines," the 
which, in hollow murmurs, we have 
been charged withal. These expert 
lo^cians, running with a nice and 
spider-like dextenty along the thread 
oT an argumenium ab exemplo, spring 
from the assertion of a fact to the 
maintenance of a general principle, 
and thence look down, in all but 
speechless horror, upon the extent of 
revolution which their dialectic vi- 
sion places before their eyes. Now, 
as we ourselves once went to scbool, 
we have no objection to the logical 
machineryy so as it wer« applied 



with due precision ; but as the draw- 
ins^ of inferences is an operation 
which requires rather a steady ap- 
plication of the intellectual eye, we 
should recommend practitioners, and 
particularly such as sit in dark libra- 
ries, to have recourse to their best 
spectacles ere they begin. For our- 
selves, we must object to this per 
saltum sort of logic, this leaping to 
conclusions in the dark, and this sub- 
stitution of erroneous imputation for 
adverse argument. 

If, however, we have, on the one 
hand, to regret the misapprehension 
of our plain and honest endeavours, 
we have, on the other, to rejoice in 
the sympathy of feeling, with which 
those wnose sympathy we more re- 
gardy have hailed our exposition of 
true Tory principles — ot principles 
which, while they maintain the due 
order and proportion of each sepa- 
rate rank in the state, maintain also 
that protection and support are the 
right of all, so long as tnere are the 
means, within the state, of affording 
them. In opposition to those cold 
and heartless politicians, who, with 
the words liberty and liberality ever 
in their mouths, look with scientific 
composure upon a people's suffer- 
ings, we would say, govern the peo- 
ple, and govern them strictly, for 
their gooo, but see that they are fed. 
The sort of liberty which the Libe- 
rals afford, is something like that 
which he would bestow who should 
turn his steed loose in the desert, 
with many encomiums upon his own 
magnanimity, forgetting, or not ca- 
ring to remember, that while he eave 
the animal his freedom, he deprived 
him of his food. As Tories, we main- 
tain that it is the duty of the people 
to pay obedience to those set in au- 
thority over them : but it is also the 
duty of those in authority to protect 
the people who are placed below 
them. They are not to sit in stately 
grandeur, and see the people perish, 
nor, indeed, are they ever to forget 
that they hold their power and their 
possessions upon the understanding 
that they administer both more for 
the good of the people at large, than 
the people would do, if they bad the 
administration of both themselves. 

If this were not Tory doctrine, we 
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should 1)6 asliamed of the name in 
xv^bich we glory ; but because It is 
Tory doctrine ; because it is the doc- 
trine of genuine practical freedom, 
deduced from the precepts^ of our 
religion, and sanctioned by the prin- 
ciples of humanity ; because it is all 
tins, we grieve, aye, and are filled 
with disgust and indignation, at the 
pernicious folly which runs counter 
to it 

But to mamtain that the poor have 
a right to be cared for, is, according 
to the science of liberal politicians, 
to advocate dangerous and levelling 
principles. We protest a^nst such 
A^erai interpretation. It is to advo- 
cate the principles of the Bible. It 
is to advocate the principles of the 
wisest philosophers of antiquity — the 
principles of the common law* of 
England, and of that illustrious states- 
man, under whose auspices the sta- 
tute for the parochial relief of the 
poor was first enacted ; but it is not 
to advocate any thing which is not 
strictly constitutional. 

When we admonish those who re- 
Tel in abundance and in luxury re- 
specting the wretched condition of 
the common people, and tell them of 
the necessity which exists of a better 
distribution of those ^fts which they 
unfeelingly monopolize, and when at 
the same time we protest against 
levelling principles, we are guilty of 
no inconsistency, or, if we are, it is an 
inconsistency which we share with 
tliose whose example we do not fear 
to follow. Cicero, in the first book 
of his " Offices," (we quote from 
Uie excellent translation of Dr Cock- 
man, for the greater ease of certain 
critics that we wot of, who are far 
more clever than classical,) tells his 
son Marcus, that <* those who design 
to be partakers in the government 
should be sure to remember those 
two precepts of Plato : First, to make 
tlie safety and interest of their citi- 
zens the great aim and design of all 
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their thoughts and Endeavours, with- 
out ever considering their personal 
advantage. And, secondly, so to take 
care of the whole collective body of 
the Republic, as not to serve the in- 
terest of any one party, to the preju- 
dice of or neglecting of all the rest." 
Now, he who recommends these as 
the principles of good government, 
was so far from being a leveller, that 
in the second book of the same work, 
he expressly reprobates levelling doc- 
trines, and describes an assertion of 
Marcius Philippus the tribune, whiSh 
favoured such opinions, as '' a very 
pernicious and desperate saying, di- 
recdy tending to bring all things to a 
level, which is the greatest misfor- 
tune that can befall any people." 

But we have done wiUi tnis con- 
troversy. The time has been when 
we should not have desired better 
amusement than to enter the lists 
with our adversaries, and break a 
lance in the field of argument, mere- 
ly for the sake of victory; but we 
have fallen upon evil days and evil 
times, when graver matters demand 
our attention. We shall now, there- 
fore, turn to the more serious object 
of this paper ; namely, that of offer^ 
ing some brief considerations upon 
the domestic policy of the country. 

In the present unhappy state of the 
mass of the population of these king- 
doms, it cannot be supposed that the 
government will long delay the assem- 
bling of Parliament, or that, when as- 
sembled, they will longpostpone that 
enquiry into the state of the country 
which circumstances so imperatively 
demand. It must be ascertained, so 
far as examination can ascertain it, 
what the causes are which have pro- 
duced so deep and general a distress, 
as that which prevails ; and next, it 
must be exammed what relation sub- 
sists between these causes, and the 
political system we have been of late 
pursuing— whether the distress has 
Its origin in the measures of the go- 



• The common law, as laid down in the Mirroiir, is, that the poor were " to be 
sustained by parsons, rectors of the church, and the parishioners, so that none of them 
die for default of sustenance;'* from which, certain gross writers infer, that at this 
day the ecclesiastical revenues should be nuide chargeable with the support of the 
poor. They either do not know, or do not choose to acknowledge, the immense con- 
fiscation of church property which took place at the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion. Were all the property, formerly ecclesiastical, and at present ecclesiastical in 
Its name and form, but in the possession of laymen, restored to the church, there 
would be more justice in the proposition, that the church should maintain the p«ort 
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Temmeiit; in which caAe the course 
to be taken will be evident ; or sup- 
posinff this not to be made out» whe- 
ther we pesent system, or a differ- 
ent one, 18 that best calculated to ex- 
tricate us from the gloomy position 
in which we find ourselves. 

F^om the peculiar species of con*- 
dour which distinffuishes the ministe- 
rial leader in the House of Commons, 
we shall probably have an assurance 
that he considers it the most ** manl}r" 
course to avow that great distress 
exists, but that he is sure it is only 
one of those temporary depressions 
to which all great commercial coun- 
tries are liable, and that he confident- 
ly trusts to the excellent good sense 
of the English people, tor bearing 
with their difiiculties while they are 
inevitable, &c. &c. &c. We think we 
mav, without violence to probability, 
ana on that best ground of anticipa- 
tion, the experience of the past, ven- 
ture to predict, that in some such 
courteous and unmeaning fashion, he 
will endeavour to avoia a subject, 
which he will be unwilling to grapple 
with. We trust, that uie time is 
come when some persons will be 
found in the House of Commons, 
with enei^ and industry sufficient 
to compel a strict investigation of 
things as they are, and to treat as it 
tleserves any attempt to slip out of 
the subiect, by the utterance of cer- 
tain polite and vague generalities, 
which do not go even me smallest 
conceivable distance beneath the sur- 
face of the matter in hand. We hope 
that the time has gone by, when men 
will be content with mere words 
which mean nothing, or, if any thing, 
not that which makes the matter a 
whit clearer than it was before. It 
is reallv amazing, how, even in mat- 
ters of the first importance, those 
who propound difiliculties are satis- 
fied with answers which are no more 
than the statement of some other dif- 
^culty, which they are induced to 
believe has some relation to the ques- 
tion. Nothing, for instance, is more 
conmion than to hear the distress of 
the people accounted for by " over 
production," while other sages are 
assuring us at the same time, that 
with such an increased and increas- 
ing population, it is in vain to expect 
that we can continue to have enough 
'r>r all. ^ 

^lie first solution is « paradox^ and 
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the secondt whidi hat the advantage 
of being intelligible, insinuates that 
which is not true. If one were to say 
that a man was miserably poor, and 
the reason was that his pockets were 
overflowing with money, it would 
certainly appear to most people, ra> 
ther an absurd assignment of a cause ; 
and yet, it is not more so than the 
unexplalnedand broad assertion, that 
the people are distressed, bec^Miae 
there is an over-production of com- 
modities. If over-production mean 
the produce of more than enough, 
how can that be the cause that the 
people have not enough ? But if the 
matter be pushed a httle farther, aa 
rational men ought to push it, until 
thevsee some relation between cause 
and effect, they will no doubt dis- 
cover that over production only 
means a greater produce than there 
is a demand for in the market ; and 
then idimediately follows the impor*- 
tant political Question, why should 
there not be a demand in the market 
for the commodities, the want of 
which distresses the people, and for 
which they would be but too happy 
to give theu* labour in exchange ? 
This will bring the enquirer to the 
root of the matter ; and it will be for 
him to examine whether the tendency 
of our policy has not been directly to 
diminish the value of domestic la^ 
hour, which is the only equivalent 
the poor man can bring into the mar- 
ket; and to cause producers to de- 
rnd upon a foreign demand, which 
repaid in luxuries, used only by 
the rich, rather than upon the home 
demand, which circulates desirable 
commodities amongst the poor. 

We have taken tiiis instance of a 
very ordinary answer to those who 
enquire concerning the cause of pub- 
lic distress, in order to shew now 
idle it is, to take as a reply, a parcel 
of words which convey no satisfac- 
tory meaning, instead of sifting the 
matter to the bottom, and commg to 
something tangible, something that 
will bear to be argued about We 
really do hope that the authors and 
abettors of our new system of po- 
licy will no longer be suffered to 
run away with the matter by mere 
talk, and quotations at large of cue- 
tom-house returns, without the least 
particle of proof that such returns 
are true, either In spirit or in letter. 
We hope that Ihey will be pfnei 
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down (if we may use eo homely an 
ezpretnon) to broad, di8tinct> and 
la^ble facts, and f(M*ced to a 8ati»- 
Isctory explanation, or put to shame, 
if that be indeed possible, by an open 
exposure of their incompetency. It 
is of great importance that no honest 
man in the House of Commons should 
be deterred from the task of rigid 
cross examination, which the state 
of the country makes it his duty to 
undertake, by any fear of the book 
leondng, and the ready jargon about 
capital, and surplus profits, and so 
forth, with which these men of the 
new school seek to scare plain com- 
mon sense. Let plain facts be stea- 
dily kept in view, and plain answers 
be sternly insisted upon ; let there be 
no juggling, or bandying of pedantic 
phrases, when so great a matter as 
the misery of the whole mass of the 
common people is in question. The 
gentlemen pensioners and placemen 
of the new system have actually 
talked themselves into a kind of con- 
fused belief in its truth, because diey 
have never been forced from behind 
their rampart of hard words, nor 
compelled to maintain their cause 
with the ordinary weapons of uni- 
versally intelligible language. 

As our new system of policy, with 
respect to trade and currency, has 
now had the benefit of a sufficient 
period of trial to prove its efficacy, 
or the contrary ; it will be for its ad- 
vocates to shew what practical good 
has arisen from it, and what class of 
the community is better, richer, hap- 
pier, than before this bright light of 
political wisdom broke in upon our 
councils, and caused us to make al- 
terations so important. If they can 
shew nothing of this kind, and in the 
present state of the country a diflfer- 
ent hypothesis is monstrous, the ne- 

fative argument would be quite suf- 
cient to eive the victory to the ad- 
herents of the old system; for, in 
the affairs of a nation, alteration with- 
out improvement is an evil. But it 
would be well that those who are 

Sersuaded of the positively evil ten- 
encies of the new system, should 
be prepared to show how the system 
operates in the production of distress 
and calamity, and thus come upon 
their opponents with the united force 
of argument and fact We really 
think there is but little difficulty in 
this I yet in all matters of politicid 
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discussion, however obvious they ap- 
pear, it is best to proceed cautious- 
ly, and not to venture upon too wide 
a field; for the liberals — ^to whom it 
must be conceded, that they are 
much more adroit in matters of 
speech, than the professors of what 
we conceive better principles — ^will 
be ready enough to seize upon one 
weak point, and by overturning it. 
throw an air of defeat upon a wnole 
argument, which they have scarcely 
touched. The arguments, therefore, 
which they have nitherto produced, 
should be closely scanned, and their 
train of reasoning followed down to 
the point where the difference ap- 
pears between what has happened, 
and what they argued would hap- 
pen; and let it be put to them to 
explain the discrepancy if they can. 
In our opinion, the advocates of free 
trade have always argued, taking as 
an admitted principle, that which 
common experience proves to be 
false; namely, that all the labour 
which we save by getting from an- 
other country a commodity cheaper 
than we can ourselves produce it, is 
immediately turned to some other 
profitable account. Now we main- 
tain, that in practice this does not 
happen, but that while we suppose 
we are getting the forei^ commodity 
on terms more favouri3>le to the na- 
tion, we actually render those who 
were formerly employed in its pro- 
duce at home, totally unproductive, 
the country being at the same time 
burdened with their support. But 
a year or two aj^o, a Political Eco- 
nomist, whose dictum is considered 
as cogent as "proof of holy writ," 
amongst the Whigs, informed us in 
the Edinburgh Review, that by the 
admission or foreign com we might 
obtain the same quantity of food with 
the labour of a million and a half in- 
stead of two millions of people ; and 
then he goes on to say, that ** it is 
clear to demonstration, that after the 
fall of prices the surplus half million 
of hands would be employ td in some 
other pursuit, and consequently, that 
the produce of their labour would be 
so much clear gain — so much of posi- 
tive addition to the previous wealth 
and riches of the country." This is 
the ordinary language of the sect, and 
yet we put it to the common experi- 
ence of^any man who sees what is 
passing around him, whether it be 
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not mere delusion. It is easy to as- 
sert diat a tiling is " clear to demon- 
stration/' when no attempt is made 
to demonstrate it. We say it cannot 
be demonstrated, because it is not 
true. It is not true that if half a mil- 
lion of our agricultural population 
were found unnecessary, because we 
could get the same quantity of bread 
without their assistance, Uiat there- 
fore the country would become rich- 
er in consequence of employing them 
in somethiog else ; but it is true, that 
the result would be their total idle- 
ness, their unutterable distress and 
misery, and perhaps a rebellion cau- 
sed by starvation and despair. 

Happily for the country the no- 
tions of the Economists have not yet 
been canned into practice with re- 
spect to the reception of foreign com ; 
but in the various branches of our 
produce where they have been adopt- 
ed, the effects of a mistake precisely 
similar to that we have just endear 
Toured to expose, may be found ope- 
rating in proportion to the extent of 
population emploved in the pursuits 
affected by the adoption of the new 
system. Let us take, for example, 
the lead trade, and compare the 
theory of the Free Trade advocates 
with its practical effects. Let it be 
granted that we can get as much 
good washed ore from ^ain for j£70, 
as we used to get out of the mines 
of Northumberland or Cumberland 
for £100. The Economist says, it is 
a manifest saving to the country of 
80 per cent on this article, and your 
mining population will be better em- 
ployed in doing something else for 
which the country possesses greater 
advantages. But it so happens, that 
for doing this " something else " the 
mining population is not wanted. It 
is true, that for £70 worth of goods 
sent to Spain we get as much ore as 
we did tor £100 wortli sent into 
Cumberland ; but our miserable mi- 
ners, once a cheerful, happy, com- 
fortable population, are all panpers 
— some altogether idle, some break- 
ing stones on the roads, and some 
working at their trade for wages so 
low, that to keep them from starving 
the parish is obliged to half maintain 
their families. In a national point of 
view, the difference, as it appears to 
us, between the new and the old sys- 
tem is just this : by the former, the 
country sends away £70 worth of 
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goods, and gets back a given quantity 
of lead ore, and the wealth of the 
country can only be increased by 
tiie amount of the difference in value 
between the ore received and the 
goods sent away, minus the cost of 
supporting certain lead miners who 
have become unproductive consu- 
mers. By the latter, the country 
first became richer bv £100 worth 
of goods manufactured to be exchan- 
ged for lead in Cumberland, then it 
became richer by the £100 worth of 
lead raised to meet this demand, the 
goods which purchased it never ha- 
ving been sent out of the country ; 
and against these two profits there is 
no drawback for the support of pau- 
pers. If this be a fair statement of 
the case, and really we can see no 
fallacy in the view we have taken of 
it, it is no wonder that the country 
should be on the high road to ruin 
under the operation of the Free Trade 
system. If our demand were limited 
only by our power of purchasing, 
the case would stand otherwise, and 
in a few vears our miners might be- 
come cutlers and calico weavers, and 
more lead ore be brought from Spain 
than the same number of laboiu'ers 
could possibly produce in England; 
but our demand is limited to the 
quantity we have immediate use for, 
and that we can purchase with tlie 
produce of those already employed 
as cutlers and calico weavers, and 
therefore our miners become a dead 
unprofitable weight upon the coun- 
try. 

All the means of wealth may exist 
within a country, — an abundant and 
industriously disposed population, 
powerful machinery, and an inex- 
haustible store of raw material ; and 
yet. If a demand cannot be excited 
for the products of one class by an- 
other class, the wealth will not be 
created. People will not manufac- 
ture goods merely to increase the 
wealth of the nation ; they must see 
a means of exchanging them for 
something which is desirable to them- 
selves ; and, therefore, it is vain to 
adopt a system which only increases 
the possibility/ of attaining national 
wealth, while it takes away the in- 
ducement to individuals to create it. 
Suppose a manufacturer of cotton 
gowns to give a thousand gowns in 
the year to a hundred women in 
Woodstock for gloves; when he finda 
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that, by our new sfstem of policy, 
he canffet the same quantity ofgloves 
hoia I^ance for 700 gowns, he does 
not make a present of the surplus 
300 gowns to the women of Wood- 
stock, nor does he use more gloves 
than he did, but he turns off some 
dozen or so of tfie gown-makers, to 
add to the now unemployed popula- 
tion of the glove-makers, and he gets 
his usual quantum of gloves from 
France in exchange for his 700 gowns. 
Thus what is called a saving is not a 
saving; a given Quantity of some- 
thing is indeed ootained for a less 
quantity of something else, but, up- 
on the whole, production is not only 
not increased, but it is greatly dimi- 
nished. Such, we believe, to be the 
working of the Free Trade system; and 
though we feel warmly enough upon 
the subject, we have endeavourea to 
examine it with all the calmness and 
. carefulness due to so very important 
a matter, upon which a great deal 
purporting to be argument has been 
put forth. 

Throughout this paper we have 
assumed that the state of tlie country, 
with respect to trade and manufac- 
tures, is lamentably bad. We have 
conceived ourselves justified in the 
assumption, because of the general 
consent to the fact, and the uniform 
tendency of all the published accounts 
which we have read ; it is therefore 
almost needless to say any thing 
about the lists of exports which have 
been published with something of a 
triumphant flourish. If the lists prove 
any thing in the matter at issue, they 
prove inferentiaUy that trade is not 
bad; but to think to convince the 
world by inferential argument that a 
thing is not, when there is direct evi- 
dence that it is, is a very idle exer- 
cise of argumentative skill. " Lord 
Peter's" demonstration to his bro- 
thers Jack and Martin, that a loaf of 
bread was a leg of mutton, must no 
longer be considered ludicrous, if 
we are to take a list of esmorts for a 
grave argument that trade is brisk 
and prosperous, notwithstanding that 
half the people in trade have nothing 
to do but walk about with their handS 
in their pockets, and with, unfortu- 
nately, nothing else there. If the 
account which has been lately pub- 
lished of the enormous revenues 
spent abroad by British absentees 
pe at all near the mark^ a great por- 
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ti<m of our exports must be a dead 
loss to the country, an outlay with- 
out any return ; and if the view we 
have taken of the effect of the Free 
Trade system be correct, another 
large portion of the exports is a mere 
exchange ; whereas, if the goods were 
disposed of in the home market, an 
equivalent to them would be created, 
and both original and equivalent be 
added to Uie wealth of the country. 
Besides, we believe that no official 
return from the public offices is to 
be taken without allowance. We do 
not mean to impute intentional de- 
ceit, when we say, which we do 
without fear of contradiction, that 
these returns are more commonly 
according to form than according to 
truth. 

There are a number of rules and 
technicalities the knowledge of which 
forms a key to the truth for the ini- 
tiated, but those who compare the 
evidence of public returns with the 
evidence of their own observation, 
are apt to be incredulous. Nor is 
this opinion one of novelty to some 
of those who now find it convenient 
to express extreme horror at its he- 
terodoxy. So long ago as the 24th 
of May, 1819, a gentleman, upon 
whom a new light had suddenly 
burst as to the enormous magnitude 
of the evil of a paper currency, find- 
ing it would strengthen his argument 
if he could shew Oiat, along with the 
abundance of paper money, distress 
was much more abundant, thought 
proper to indulge in the following 
ungenteel insinuation against the im- 
maculate purity and truth of Custom 
House returns. " It is impossible," 
said the Right Hon. Gentleman, " to 
listen to the descriptions recently 
given of the situation of the labour- 
mg poor in many parts of the coun- 
try, and not suspect that whatever 
may appear by the returns from the 
Custom House, there is some un- 
soundness in our present system. 
It is idle, while such disti-ess exists, 
to talk of national prosperi^.** The 

gentleman who so spoke, has now 
lie honour to be Secretary of State 
for the Home Department ; and, 
amongst many new things which he 
has learned since 1819, has been a 
more profound deference to the au- 
thority of Custom House returns. It 
would, however, in speaking on this 
aubjecty be unpardonable not to ac-* 
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knowledjfe die miperior dexterity 
with which the game of the "^ Re- 
turns'* b played by a Right Hon. 
Ex-Secretary who once wrote a let- 
ter after midnight. His skill is only 
to be equalled (for nothing can sur- 
pass it) by die singular feats which 
conjurors display with packs of 
cards. Though the account you 
look at appears to you to be dismally 
black,let the Ex-Secretary but shuffle 
his returns, and, lo I 'tis most unde- 
niably a rosy red. There is but one 
thing that he cannot do with them ; 
if alfthe ^powners in England were 
in the Gazette, give him his pack of 
returns, and in ten minutes he'd 
•hew you clearly they were all very 
prosperous men, or, diough you had 
just wdked down to the House with 
difficulty through an afflicting crowd 
of idle starving silk-weavers, give 
him once more his returns, and he'll 
shew you presently that the greasy 
rogues are sleek with good Bving ; 
but as even conjurors, to the won- 
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der of all the litdeboyi,cflimotmake 
their fortunes, so the Ex-Secretory, 
with all his very wonderful dextc^ 
ty, cannot get back his place. Ne« 
ver^lesa, liis perseverance la tuw 
prising, and if ^fruBtra nitf* is to be 
his portion, it will be a ** modem in- 
stance" in the teeth of many a ** wise 
saw." Perhaps he works for the 
work's sake, feeling with the wise 
man, that '^ hi all labour there is ]hx>- 
fit," a text to which he may be the 
more attached, as it is more like a 
sentence out of a political economy 
book than any other in the whole 
Bible— but let him pass. 

It was our intention in this paper 
to have shewn our view of the way 
in which our new system of policy, 
with regard to the currency, operates 
upon the condition of the people, but 
as our essay has already grown to as 
great a length as we think conveni- 
ent for this Number, we reserve that 
part of our subject for next month. 
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Thus far Wordsworth explains his 
own theory, of which the whole sub- 
stance seems to be the almost self- 
evident proposition — that natural 
thoughts, clothed in simple language, 
(however lowly the subject,) speak at 
once to the heart 

But the poet's disciples go beyond 
their master in aggrandizinj? his prin- 
ciples of composition, l^ey *' see 
in Wordswortn more than Words- 
worth knew." Conscious, perhaps, 
that his own exposition (in prose) of 
his theory can lay claim to verbal 
originality alone, and that, moreover, 
it half condemns his own practice, 
they deduce from his works them- 
selves a far more sublime and mysti- 
cal creed — the *' Revelation"— suffi- 
cient, as I have before observed, in 
the opinion of the elect, to work a 
moral change in any erring (but phi- 
losophic) individual. The Revela- 
tion, as rar as I can learn, consists in 
a divine discovery by the poet, of the 
following arcana — namely, a certain 
accordance, which imaginative minds 
perceive when, shutting out the cla- 
mour of the world, they listen to Na- 
ture's still small voice, between the 
external universe^ and the internal 



microcosm of man i— a purifying hi- 1 
fluence exerted through the medium k 
of visible objects upon the invisible i 
mental powers ;— a sort of anima 
mundi pervading all that is ; — a sub- 
lime harmony between the natural 
and moral creation. It is, in short, 
the quakerism of philosophy, the 
transcendentalism ofpoetry ; a some- 
thing between Ae abstractedness of 
Plato, and the unction of Madame 
Guion. But let Wordsworth speak for 
himself: 

" My Toice pradaims 
How ezquiaitely the iBdividual mind 
(And the progreMive powers perhape n« 

less 
Of the whole species) to the external wofld 
Is fitted I — and how exquisitely too 
(Theme this but little heard of amonf 

men !) 
The external world Is fitted to the mind.** 

Is this new ? Akenside, in his Plea 
Bures of Imagination, says, 

*' For as old Memnon*s image, long re 

nowu'd 
By fWbling Nllus, to the quircring tOQch 
Of Titan*k ray, with each repuklTe iCrtaf 
Cw MSf Kl nf, MMutded through the war* 

Wingsir 
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Unbidden straini ; tvttn so did Katnre^t 

hand . 

To certain mecm of exUnudthinga \ ^ 
Athme theftiuT organs of the mind," 

But Wordsworth, moreover, Insiste 
upon a few items culled from other 
quarters. He seems to believe in cer- 
tain native and beautiful properties 
of the humanheart; (what the divines 
would say to this I know not;) he 
thinks that we are bom in a elorious 
state of wisdom and of " heaven- 
bom freedom,*' and that we have no- 
thing to do but to keep ourselves, 
aloof from the " weight of custom," . 
and to carry on one smooth unbro- 
ken stream of thought from infancy 
to age, in order to be very perfect 
creatures. He greatly reprobates the 
fragmental manner in which most 
persons confound their identity by 
running after new objects, or aaopt- 
iiig new opinions at different periods 
or their lives, and in consequence 
breaks out into the following short 
but pithy poem : 

** My heart leapt up, when I l)ehQld 
I A rainbow in the sky. 
So was it when my life liegan^ 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die ! 
The child is father of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.** 
This is the whole of the poem, which 
I have heard many admirers of Words- 
worth extol as an almost superhu- 
man flight of intellect ^ This, they 
say, is the text which contains the es- 
sence of all his after discourses^ 
this the epitome of the Wordsworth- 
ian philosophy — this the Shibboleth 
of tne true believers. If you com- 
prehend and feel this, you are al- 
ready in the vestibule of the temple 
— if you do not comprehend and feel 
this, you have come into the world 
to very little purpose — you are but 
a piece of animated dust Alas for 
me ! I can indeed understand, or seem 
to understand, this divine little poem; 
but then I can perceive in it nothing 
beyond the quaint expression of a 
very natural wish, often uttered both 
in poetry and prose, namely^ to pre- 
serve unto the evening of life 
** Immaculate the manners of the mom.** 

In plain language, the meaning of the 
poem appears to be—" The sight of 
H ndnbow gires me aa much deligfal 
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now as when I was a child, and I kop« 
thAt» when I am old, I shall still be 
equalhr alive to this and other beau* 
ties of Nature. I had rather die than 
became insensible to them. A man 
will resemble what he was when 
young ; and, seeing that I was a pro- 
mising childt I trust that I shall d- 
ways be consistent, and that feelings 
of piety, excited by natural objecte, 
will accompany me to my life's end." 
I may boast that I have supplied a 
hiatus in the last three lines by in- 
serting — '' seeing that I was a promi* 
sing child," for without this clause 
the reasoning is ineffident 

'' The child is father of the man. 
And I could wish my days to be,** &<!• 

is a nan sequitur: for if childhood 
really contain the germ of our future 
character, it is clear that this circum* 
stance must be either a blessing, or a 
curse, according as a child is amiable 
or otherwise ; unless, indeed. Words* 
worUi means to assert that ail child- 
ren are bom with equally happy dis* 
positions ; and, in this case, it would 
not be worth while to combat an opi- 
nion so contrary to the conclusions 
of experience. But no !»he is too 
orthodox to disseminate such a he- 
resy. 

We will now proceed to a certain 
ode, entitled ^ Intimations of Immor- 
tality from Recollections of early 
Childhood," since it is the sermon of 
the foregoing text> the opus magnun^ 
the ne plus ultra of mysterious ex- 
cellence ; it contains and condenses i 
the grand peculiarities of ** the Re- 
velation." I was once present amongst 
a party, consisting of many true be- 
lievers in the Wordsworthian faith* 
of a few Neophytes, and one or two 
absolute and wicked sceptics. A sin- 
cere and most zealous disciple offer- 
ed to read aloud the ode in question^ 
Reader, didst thou ever hear a Words- 
worthian spout poetry V If not, thou 
canst scarcely frame to thyself a mode 
of recitation so singular. A praying 
Quaker, a preaching Whitfieldian, is 
nothing to a spouting W^ordsworth- 
ian. m compliance ^as I suppose) 
with their master's wishes, who de- 
clares that, " in much the peatest 
part of his poems, as a substitute for 
the classic lyre or romantic harp, he 
requires nothing more than an ani- 
mated or impassioned recitatiofi 
iKiapted to the sutjecl ;" end that tiie 
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reader must not be ^ deprived of a 
Toluntary power to modulate, in sub^ 
ordination to the sense, the music of 
the poem ;*' taking a hint also, I ima- 
gine, from Wordsworth's description 
of tiie poet's privilege to 

** Murmur netu* the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own/* 

they part chant, part speak, part mur- 
mur, part mouth (with many a rise 
and fall and dying cadence) all poe- 
try, but more especially Words- 
worth's poetry, after an unima^nable 
manner — whether in subordmation 
to the sense it were hard to deter- 
mine. 

No sooner had the Wordsworthian 
begun, 

** There was a time when meadow, grove, 
and stream. 
The earth, and every common sight 

To me did seem 
Apparell*d in celestial light,*' 

than one of the sceptics, of laughing 
propensities, crammed his handker- 
chief half way down his throat ; the 
other looked keen and composed; 
the disciples groaned ; and the Neo- 
phytes shook 3ieir heads in deep con- 
viction. The reciter's voice deepen- 
ed in unction as he repeated, 
** The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are 
bare,** 

and, unheeding the aside remark of 
the calmer sceptic that the last was 
rather a bare line, he proceeded with- 
out farther interruption through some 
really beautiful passages, descriptive 
of that season when (as Shakspeare 
says) " May hath put a spirit of youth in 
every thing," and of the regret which 
the mind experiences from not sym- 
pathizing with the general gladness 
as vividly as in early youth— until he 
came to the following : 

** Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul, that rises with us, oiur 1ife*s star, 

I lath had elsewhere its setting. 
And Cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

(Here the reader's voice became 
very impassioned.) 
From God, who is our home ; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy.** 

Here one of the Neophytes timidly 
interposed With-— *' I confess that I 
do not quite comprehend that pass- 
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age. Perhaps you would be kind 
enough to explain it to us." The Neo- 
phyte could not easily have made a 
request more disagreeable, or more 
embarrassing, to me disciple, who 
was a man hating definition, and de- 
lighting in the vague, the obscure, 
the mysterious ; and of whose mind 
the whole tenor was synthetical, ra- 
ther than analytical. Making a wry 
face, then, he floundered about in a 
vain attempt to render the poef s 
creed intelligible, until, getting quite 
into a passion, he accused the poor 
Neophyte of having interrupted his 
feelings in their full now j and round- 
ly declared that Uiings so out of the 
common way, so sublime, and so ab- 
struse, could be conveyed in no lan- 
gu^e but their own. 

Here the composed sceptic very 
quietly said, " It appears to me, that 
the passage in question is nothing 
more than an assertion of that old 
Platonic doctrine, the pre-existence 
of the soul, which the poet calls ' our 
life's star,' and which he represents as 
having previously set to, or, in other 
words, lost sight of, another state of 
being, before it rises upon this present 
world. He also seems to favour the 
classical creed of a little dip in Lethe, 
before we take upon us the fleshly 
form, by the expression, * Our birth 
is but a sleep and a forgetting,' and 
at the same time avers that, like tlie 
son of Thetis, we did not undergo a 
complete immersion, insomuch that 
glimpses of our former and more 
glorious state yet remain unto us, 
more especially in childhood, as we 
then are nearer to the scene of our 
original splendour, and as yet un- 
clouded by the gross exhalations of 
earthly cares." The Wordsworthian 
loudly protested against so common- 
place and (as he called it) degrading 
an exposition of the poet's doctrine, 
and then went on to that part of the 
ode, where the author declares that 
he does not value the recollections of 
childhood on account of the delight, 
liberty, and hope, of that happy pe- 
riod, 

<* But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vaniahings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised.** 

Here again the timid Neophyte be- 
sought a little enlightening. ** What 
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can * fialliiigs from us ^ mean, I won- 
der ?" he dolefully sighed out, as if 
he despaired of ever getting beyond 
his noviciate. The previous anno- 
tator was again forced to unravel the 
mystic knot. ^ The poet (he said) 
is still speaking of the dim recollec- 
tions, which he supposes us to retain 
in childhood, of our former state, 
and calls them ' obstinate question- 
in^,' that ever recur to the mind 
with the enquiry. Whence came we ? 
-^transitory gleams of our glorious 
pre-existence, that ' fall away ' and 
' vanish' from before us almost as 
soon as they appear—' mi^vings ' 
that we are not as we have been — a 
feeling that we have scarcely as yet 
realised our present state of being 
to ourselves.'*^ The Neophyte thank- 
ed the expositor, but still sighed; 
" for," said he, " when I think of my 
childhood, I have only visions of 
traps, and balls, and whippings. I 
never remember being * haunted for 
ever by the Eternal Mind.' To be 
sure, I did ask a great many (jues- 
tions, and was tolerably obstinate> 
but I fear these are not the ' obstinate 
questionings,' of which Mr Words- 
worth speiucs." The reader proceed* 
ed:— 
'* Hence, In a season of calm weather. 

Though hiland far we be, 
Our souls hare sight of that immortal 8e% 

Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore. 
And hear the mighty waters rolling erer-> 
more.** 

** Well !" exclaimed a sort of neutral 
personage, a very good, but some- 
what heavy man—" these lines are, 
I must say, very grand^ and— (he 
paused) — verv sublime ! I like them 
better Uian all the rest" — " Are you 
quite certain that you understand 
them ?" asked the laughing sceptic, 
" To be sure !" answered Uie previ- 
ous speaker. " Have 1 not often put 
a conch shell to my ear, and heard 
the roaring of the sea as plainly as if 
I were at Brighton, though I really 
was in London ?" A burst of laugh- 
ter from the querist followed the re- 
phr, and became infectious to many 
of^ the party. When order was re- 
stored, the other sceptic, who had 
maintained his gravity diroughout, 
remarked that he thought the neu- 
tral's explanation of the idea raised 
in his mmd by the poet'sWords was 



interesting, inasmuch as it proved 
that, very frequently, the pleasure 
we derive from poetry consists in 
the colouring which our own minds 
impart to an author's meaning ; and 
that words, taken in the aggregate, 
often stamp on the fancy an image, 
which, when they are analysed, is 
found to be scarcely analogous to 
their real signification. Thus, also, 
one line in a poem may excite a se* 
ries of delightful thoughts, which the 
next line may destroy by giving too 
definite a form to the unfimshed 
sketch whereon Imagination had de- 
lighted to exercise her scope and 
power. ** To give an instance of 
this," he continued, ** I remember 
opening, for the first time. Lord By- 
ron's third canto of Childe Harold» 
at the notes, and reading this line 
placed at the end of one of them, 
' The sliy Is changed ; and such a change T 
Night!* 



This simple ejaculation * Oh night !* 
touched upon a thousand vague and 
delightful associations, and involun- 
tarily I anticipated to myself, in a 
dim kind of way, the grandeur that 
was to follow. But, when I turned 
to the page whence the line was 
taken, ana read, — 

< Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are won- 
drous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman,* 

the whole tone of my feelings seem- 
ed lowered, and the same sort of 
jarring sensation was produced in my 
spiritual man, as that which our bo- 
dily organs experience, when,walking 
in the dark, we put out one foot with 
the notion that a deep step is below 
it, and find ourselves still on plain 
ground. This power of association 
— ^this imperfection of language as a 
vehicle of^thought — ^this omnipotence 
of mind over matter, should make us 
less surprised Uiat ideas, which ap- 
pear original and splendid to one 
person, should to another seem trite 
and poor. That which Shakspeare 
affirms of a jest, is equally true with 
regard to serious matters. 

^ Their propriety lies in the ear of 
him that hears them. Wordsworth, 
if I mistake not, himself acknow- 
ledges, that, in some instances, ' feel- 
ings even of the ludicrous may be 
given to his readers by expressions 
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Wkidi appeared to him tender and 
pathedo ; but he does not, as in fair- 
ness he should have done» observe, 
on the other hand, that ideas and ex- 
pressions which he scarcely mecmt 
to be other than laughable, or at 
least subordinate, naj excite in his 
admirers very tender or noble feel- 
ing8» He tells us, (for I have accu- 
rately read his own defence of his 
system,^ ' the reader ou^ht never te 
forget tnat he is himself exposed to 
the same errors as the poet, and per- 
haps in a much greater degree ;' 
but, I confess, I am of opinion, that 
in proportion as the author's feelinff 
of nis subject is more intense ana 
more tinged with his own pectiliar 
consciousness, in that proportion is 
he more liable to be nustaken in w- 
preciating the originality and excel- 
lence of his compositions. That 
which we feel \iviajy, we are apt to 
think we feel newly; and all that ap- 
pears new to ourselves, we deem 
must be new to all the world. Every 
poet is, no doubt, original to himself. 
Just as every retailer of Joe Miller is 
a wit in his own eyes, for no one 
knowingly relates a twice-told tale. 
Let a really original thought strike a 
reader ever so much, it can never 
have upon his mind the same full 
and fresh effect that it had on the 
writer's, when it first struck him ; — 
and for this reason— a true poet can 
never express his whole meaning: 
there still remains behind that which 
passes utterance. Wordsworth, fond 
as he is of paradox, never vented a 
stranger than when he affirmed that 
the author is a more competent judge 
of his own works than the reader, 
because the latter ' is so much less 
hiterested in the subject* The voice 
of ages, — the embodied spirit of hu- 
man wisdom — to which Wordsworth 
declares * his devout respect, his re- 
verence, is due,*'ha8 decreed that no 
man is a competent witness in his 
own cause; and for this manifest 
reason, that, as long as we are falli- 
ble human creatures, our self-partial- 
ity must, to a certain degree, throw 
dust in the eyes of the oest of us. 
It is the looker-on who sees most of 
the game : it is the cool, uninterested 
reader who can best detect an au- 
thor's errors. Even though the for- 
mer, as Wordsworth fears, * may de- 
cide lightly and carelessly,' yet his 
^ery lightness and carelessness may 



hit off a truer judgment tilian any to 
which the passionate earnestness of 
the poet can, in its over-zeal, attain. 
The fredi eye of a casual spectator 
can better decide upon a portrait's 
resemblance than the eye of tiie 
punter, who has so long pored over 
the canvass, as to have his very er^ 
rors wrought into his visual percep* 
tions with all the force of truth, and 
who has bestowed so much attention 
upon each separate part, that the re« 
suit escapes him. It is this which 
renders it dangerous for an author to 

Ct too exclusively, as Wordsworth 
, from his own mind. Althou^ 
it is not to be expected that a poet's 
ideas are to be recognised by all the 
world, (since he places himself in 
colloquy with the better part of his 
species,) yet it is a poef s wisdom, as 
well as his duty, to bring forward such 
thoughts and feelings as shall be held 
in common by a large body of man^ 
kind, otherwise he runs a risk of 
substituting the idiosjmcrasies of an 
individual, for the grand features of 
human nature in general. The greater 
part of the Platonic ode, to which we 
nave been listening, lies under this 
objection, namely, that it gives a pri- 
vate interpretation to a feeling almost \ 
universal —I mean the lingering regret 
with which we look back upon the 
period of childhood. Wordswor^ 
calls the Ode, ' Intimations of Immor- 
tality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood.' It should rather be en*' 
titled, ' Intimations o( Pre-Exist' 
ence;' unless our author means to 
say that, having existed from all eter- 
nity, we are of an eternal and inde- 
structible essence; or, in other words, 
that being incarnate portions of the 
Deity (as Plato supposes), we are as 
immortal as himseU. But if the poet 
intends to affirm this, do you not per- 
ceive that he frustrates his own aim ? 
For if we are of God's indivbible 
essence, and receive our separate 
consciousness from the wall of flesh 
which, at our birth, was raised be- 
tween us and the Fount of Being, 
we must, on the dissolution of the 
body, on the casting down of the 
partition, be again merged in the 
simple and uncompounded Godhead, 
lose our individual consciousness, 
and, although in one sense immortal, 
yet, in another sense, become as 
though we had never been. If I were 
to speak as a critic, of the whole 
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poem, I should say thai Wordswivth 
does notdisphiy in it any fireat clears, 
ness of thought, or feucity of lan- 
guage. I grant that ideas, howevei 
well expressed, may possibly be so 
abstruse as to present difficulties to 
the ordinary reader; but the ode in 
question is not so much abstruse in 
idea as crabbed in expression. There 
appears to be a laborious toiling af- 
ter ori^ality, ending in a dismal 
want of harmony. With a dithyram- 
bic irregularity of construction, which 
ought to have afforded the poet full 
scope for varied music, there exists 
a break-tooth ruggedness of versifi- 
cation—the general characteristic of 
Wordsworth^s attempts at mysteri- 
ous loftiness. Meloaious as he is in 
his simpler movements, the ierks and 
jumbles of his more ambitious style 
are truly astonishing. His sublimity 
seems, like the burden of Sisyphus, 
pushed hard up hill, only to rumble 
back to the plaio. In one instance 
we find a line of four syllables suc- 
ceeded by a super-Alexandrine of 
fourteen. 

'Thon Child of Joy, 
Shout round me — ^let me hear thy shouts, 

thou hftppy Shepherd Boy !' 
The rhymes are inartificial, and in- 
deed incorrect, to a degree which 
would appear to indicate either a 
wtot of ear, or a deficiency of skill, 
in the poet; and which would for 
ever forbid the ode from ranking 
with the great lyrical models in our 
language. Witness — 

< Oh ei^ day, if I were suBen 
Mliile the earth herself is adomiog 

This sweet May-momlng, 
And the children are puBing,* &c 

And again, 

' Not in entinJbrgitfiihiesM, ' 
And not in utter nakedneBtj 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who Is our home** 

In a composition of h^h pretensions, 
/ such careless and brief numbers as 

these, 

' A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral ;* 

< As if his whole vocation 
Wert endlsM imitation ;' 

together with the perpetual intro- 
duction of tiie expletives * did,' and 
* do,' produce the same unhappy 
effect as a dancer in a minuet tum- 
bling head over heels. But I have 
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too long suspended the conclusion 
of the Ode, which is beautiful, and 
which sufficientiy attests the superi- / 
ority of Wordswortii's natural, over / 
his artificial style. What can be more 
noble than the following lines ? They 
must find an echo in every human 
breast 

' What though the radiance, which was 

once so bright, 
Be now for erer talcen from my sight, 
Though nothing can hriag bade tba 
hour 
Of splendour in die grass, of glory in the 



We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind. 
In the primal sympathy. 
Which having been must ever be, 
In the soothing thoughts that sjHring 
Out of human suffering, 
In the fiuth, that loolcs through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. * " 

"WeU," exclaimed the Words- 
worthian, ^ who would have tiiought 
that youy of all persons in tiie world, 
knew Wordsworth by heart?"—** I 
have derived as great pleasure," re- 
plied the sceptic, " from the best 
part of his woncs, as I have received 
pain from the worst" The Ode was 
then finished without farther inter- 
ruption, and the party dispersed; but 
not before the good dull neutral had 
petitioned for the loan of the book, 
that he might study at his leisure 
that sublime passage about ** the 
mighty waters rolling evermore." 

It may be expected that I should 
not pass by in silence thepoem which 
some persons consider Wordsworth's 
best — the Excursion/ It is certainly 
the most ambitious of his produc- 
tions, and by its length seems to 
claim an importance, not possessed 
by his shorter pieces. But while I 
acknowledge that there are exqui- 
sitely beautiful passages in the Ex- 
cursion (and perhaps none more so 
than that which the Edinburgh Re- 
view extracted for reprobation, be- 
ginning — 

'* Oh then what soul was his, when, on 

the tops 
Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun 
Rise up and bathe the world in light !**) 
(Page 13 of the ocUvo.) 

—while I reverence the purity of 
intention, and devotional love of na- 
ture, which it dispUys, I cannot but 
consider that the ground work is a 
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whole, a failure. As this poem is 
the most bulky which Wordsworth 
has published, so it displays, on a 
larger scale, the errors produced by 
his erroneous theory. By tying him- 
self down to humble life, the author 
has involved himself in a net of con- 
tradictions; for his system bound him 
to choose a hero of lowly birth and 
breeding, yet his purpose demanded 
that he should make that hero the 
mouth-piece of the profoundest phi- 
losophical reflections. He was also, 
by the plan of his poem, constrained 
to give a vagabond existence to the 
principal personage, whose unity of 
presence was to connect the scatter- 
ed thoughts, scenes, and histories, 
into one ; therefore he does not he- 
sitate boldly to shock our poetical 
associations, by choosing a pedlar for 
the hero of the Excursion. Whether 
he has been more especially mistar 
ken in selecting a man of this judai- 
cal trade^>the very mention of which 
brings a black beard, a maliogany 
box, garters, tapes, and tin trays be- 
fore the eye — 1 will not pause to en- 
quire ; but, " taking up the question 
on general grounds," I may observe, 
that to make any man in low life the 
repository of such sentiments, as a 
highly-gifted individual alone could 
be supposed to entertain, is extreme- 
ly injudicious; because probability is 
violated, and probability is the soul 
of that pleasure which we receive 
from fictitious incident or dialogue. 
If a Bums, or a Chatterton, be a mi- 
racle, a production of natiu*e out of 
the ordinary course of her creation ; 
if, by possibility, once in a century, 
a low-bom man reaches to high at- 
tainments by native vigour of intel- 
lect—why choose the solitary in- 
stance on which to found a poem of 



Whow kingdom is, Tirhere Time and 
Space are not" 

Is It ;iikely, that the same voice, 
which asks a farmer's wife to buy a ^^ 
piece of bobbin, should pronounce a 
speech like Uie foregoing ? 

The language also oTthe Excur- 
sion, as being more strictly in ac- 
cordance with that part of*^ Words- 
worth's theoiy which identifies verse 
with prose, is generally harsh and 
dragging, full of Jong, unimaginative, ( 
and, (if I may use the expression,) - 
mathernatical words. For instance — I 

** Of rustic parents bred, he had beeiv 

train'd 
(So prompted their aspiring wish) to skill 
In numbers, and the sedentary art 
Of penmanship, — with pride professed, 

and taught 
By his endeavours in the mountain dales. 
Now, those sad tidings weighing on hia 

heart, 
To hooks, and papers, and the studious 

desk 
He stoutly re-addre88*d himself." 



human interest — ^why make a pedlar 
\ utter reflections which are only to 
/be found in the mind of a Words- 
worth? For instance; (I quote ad 
aperturam iibri;) 

" Powers depart, 
Tlie grey-haifd wanderer steadfastly re- 

pUedy 
Possessions vanish, and opinions change. 
And Passions hold a fluctuating seat ; 
But by the storms of circumstance unsha- 
ken. 
And sali^iet neither to eclipse or wane. 
Duty e JIhi ; — immutably survive, 
l^or our support, the metsures and th^ 
forms, 



What art, I would ask, can render 
such words as " sedentMy," and 
** penmanship," poetical ? llie mind 
has been too much accustomed to 
them, in its prosaic moods, to feel 
them so. This is Jdai^k verse indeed! , 
" TTie continual and regular impulses 
of pleasurable surprise from the me- 
trical arrangement of which Words- 
worth speScs, are as though they 
were not in such metre as this. I 
would undertake to read many A 
page of this poem without being con- 
victed of poetry — that is, if I read it 
in the usual mode of recitation ; but 
give it to a Wordsworthian, and he 
perhaps, by the alchemy of bis voice, 
would convert it into numbers. If 
Wordsworth recites poetry in the 
same style as his admu-ers, I can ea- 
sily imagine how it is that the pro- 
saic seems to him the poetical, — the 
ludicrous, the sublime ; for they re- 
peat the tale of Goody Blake with the 
same good emphasis and discretion 
whercAvith they say or sing a passage 
from the Excursion. Their monotone 
levels all distinctions, and would 
make the most laughable comedy in 
the world a very tragic performance. , 
But an ordinary reader must regret 
that Mr Wordsworth should have 
given himself the trouble to arrange 
a^eat part of the Excursion in lines 
often syllables ; for, as far as regards 
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effect, the pleasure of die ear is lost. 
The most fatal fault of the Excursion 
is, that it is too long. I do not mean 
long in respect to quantity, (for I 
have heard a longer sermon of fifteen 
minutes than one of fifty,) but long 
in respect to the ouantity of idea 
mpread over a surface of words. 
Every thing is long in it, the similes, 
the stories, the speeches, the words, 
the sentences (which are indeed of 
a breathless lei^i), — and yet, awful 
to relate, it is only the third part " of 
a long and laborious work ! 

But it may stiU be urged, by those 
who consider Wordsworth a poet of 
finUrate merit and originality, that 
the force of his genius has been de- 
monstrated by its effects upon the 
taste and literature of the age. They 
may boast that he brought oack ther 
public mind from a love of false ^ 
glare and glitter, to the simplicity , 
and truth of nature. 

He himself ssnrs, after a retrospec- 
tive view of different eras of litera- 
ture, '' It may be asked, where lies 
the particular relation of what has 
been said to these volumes? The 
Question will be easily answered by 
tne discerning reader, who is old 
enough to remember the taste that 
prevuled when some of these poems 
were first published, seventeen years 
ago, who nas also observed to what 
degree the poetry of this island has 
since that period been coloured by 
themr 

That tlie taste of the age, about 
the period when Wordsworth pub- 
lished his first poems, was far gone 
from nature, I allow. I grant that 
(to use Wordsworth's own words) 
'' the invaluable works of our elder 
>vTiter8 were driven into neglect by 
frantic novels, sickly and stupid 
German tragedies, and deluges of 
idle and extravagant stories in verse," 
and I honour the attempt to restore 
a healthier tone of feeling. StiU, I 
cannot attribute the inevitable reac- 
tion, which took place at one period, 
to aught but the natural tendency of 
all extremes to produce reaction, 
and unfortunatelv again to verj^e in- 
to extremes. Wordsworth himself 
I consider less a moulding spirit of 
I the age, than a perverted prouuction 
I of it. He began to write at the era 
fl when men were wearied with per- 
^ petual stimulants, and disgusted witli 
copies of copies ad infinitum. Thom^ 
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son, in his Seasons, had already dared 
to use nothing but a pencil and a^ 
pallet, and his own eyes, in delinea- 
ting nature; Bums had presented 
her to the world in her sweetest, her 
freshest, her simplest attire: and 
Wordsworth went a step farther, — 
he stripped her naked. Yet his fol- 
lowers have been few. The master- 
spirits of an age have always had< 
their imitators, and have given some- 
what 6f an abiding character to the 
literature of a whole century. But 
who has imitated Wordsworth ? 
Where is the stamp and impress of 
his mind to be found in this genera- 
tion ? Simplicity has again lost her 
charms for tiie public taste. Nature, 
indeed, is still worshipped, but it 
is nature in frenzy and distortion. 
Alas! that evil should be so much 
more enduring and energetic than 
good ! If Wordsworth cannot justly 
be ranked (as his worshippers rank 
him^ the first Genius of tiie age, still, 
his lower station on the fair hill of 
Virtue is more enviable than that of 
others on the lightning-shattered 
pinnacle of Vice. And, if Words- 
worth would be contented to occu- 
py that more lovely station grace- 
fully and meekly, there would be no 
dissentient voice to dispute his ho- 
nours. But he has yet to learn the 
important lesson of remaining silent 
under evil report and good report. 
Why, if Wordsworth so imphcitiy 
believes in tiie justice of " Time the 
corrector, where our judgments err;" 
why, if he is so steadfastly assured 
that the ** great spirit of human 
knowledge," n^ving on the wings 
of the past %nd the future, will as- 
sign him his proper station in the 
ranks of literature; why, if he is 
persuaded that his volumes, '' both 
in words and things, will operate in 
their degree to extend the domain 
of sensibility, for the delight, the ho- 
nour, and the benefit of numan na- 
ture," — why does he \nite so many 
pages to prove the truth of his con- 
victions ? Can he talk himself into 
immortality ? Self-praise is, of all 
modes of self-agCTandisement, the 
least p-aceful, and tiie most impoli- 
tic. Wliy should we give a man that 
which he has alrea(fy bestowed on 
himself? And, if we think that the 
self-eulogist claims too great a share 
of merit, numan nature is up in anns 
to dispute with him every inch of 
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hU overgrown tenrhorf^. Witt tkidl 
we say to a poet wiko thus writef t4 
bis own works? He first notices^ 
tliftt " after the tran^ession of 
Adtan, Mihon, with other appear^ 
ances of sympathising nature, thus 
marks the Immediate consequence : 

* Sky kiwer'd, ium!, nHitteriiig thunder, 

We^ at oempktkm of the mortal tin.' *' 

And then, a Htde while after, he goes 
on to say, * Awe-stricken as I am by 
contemplating the operations of the 
mind of this truly divine poet, I 
scarcely dare venture to add, ^at 
' An Address to an Infant ! f !' which 
the reader win find under the class 
of Fancy in the present volumes, ex- 
hibits something of this eomnranion 
and interchange," &c. Yet awe- 
stricken as Wordsworth says he is 
in the contemplation of Milton's 
mind, he does not scruple to parodv 
Milton's sonnet, beginning '* A boolc 
was writ of late call'd Tetmchor- 
don," by one beginning *• A book was 
writ of late call'd Peter Bell." He 
should have remembered that Mil- 
ton never wrote one line in defence 
of his poemiy as indeed a person's 
own poetry is nd fit subject for po- 
lemics : and while assimilating him- 
self (in kind, if not in degree) to 
Shakspeare, he should have taken a 
lesson from the silent grandeur with 
which the latter gave his works to 
posterity, not even keeping a copy 
of those writiiws, which nc knew 
" the world would not willingly let 
die." He should have reflected that 
true power Is calm. Indeed, were I 
not disposed to estimate Words- 
worth's powers very highly, I should 
almost draw an argument against 
them from the tone of self-exaltation 
which pervades his prose writings. 
To be dissatisfied with its own pro- 
ductions, is the most usual temper 
of a mighty mind that sees before it 
" the unreached paradise of its de- 

3>air." Virgil condemned his iGneld, 
le delight of after ages, to the 
flames; and Collins, with his own 
hands, burnt the unsold edition of 
his poems. Wordsworth, however, 
neea not fear. The uneasy doubts, 
respecting his real title to immortal 
fame, which his very restlessness 
and irritability betray, are ground- 
leas. He must smvive. But, in the 
^ean time, he must allow the pre- 



sent generation to b« a little ammed, 
wk«a they meet in his works with 
sudi a passage as the following:— 
<* Whither, then, shall we turn for 
tlwt miion of qualifications which 
nrast necesearfly exist before the de- 
cisions of a critic can be of absolute 
v^e ? for a mind at once poetod 
and philosophical ; for a critic whose 
affections are as free and kindly as 
the spirit of society, and whose un- 
derstanding is severe as that of dis- 
passionate government ? Where are 
we to look for that initiatory compo- 
sure of mind which no selfishness 
can disturb ? for a natural sensibili- 
ty lliat has been tutored into correct- 
ness, without losing any thing of its 
quietness, &c .... associate with 
a Judgment that cannot be duped in* 
to amniration by aught that is un- 
worthy of it?" And he then answers 
his own interrogatories :— " Among 
those, and those only, who, never 
having suffered their youthful love 
of poetry to remit much of its force, 
have applied to the consideration of 
the laws of this art, the best power 
of their understandings." And does 
not Mr Wordsworth consider him- 
self to possess these qualifications ? 
Is he not to be found amongst this 
elect band of critics ? Can he not, 
therefore, criticise his own works 
better thim any exoteric ? This spirit, 
of self-admiration has made Words- \ 
worth overrate the effects which his I 
poetrv has produced on the age. He 
mistakes the clamour of a ni^ty for 
the voice of a multitude. He says, 
* A sketch of nw own notion of Uie 
constitution of fame has been given ; 
and, as far as concerns myself, I have 
cause to be satisfied. The love, the 
admiration, the indifference, the 
slight, the aversion, and even the 
contempt, with which these poems 
have been received, knowing, as I 
do, the source, within my own mind, 
from which they have proceeded, 
and the labour and pams which, 
when labour and pams appeared 
needful, have been bestowea upon 

them, &c. &c are all proofs that 

for the present time I have not la- 
boured m vain ; and afford assuran- 
ces, more or less authentic, that the 
products of my industrv will endure." 
Wordsworth forffets that this theory 
and his poems nave been made a 
party question, and that he has per- 
naps more ex^nsic causes of fame 
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than any other; that his startling odd- 
ities, and iMoradoxieal assertions, are 
perhaps as stimulating as the outra- 
geous stimulation (as he calls It) 
which he reprobates. Wordsworth 
^inks that he introduced a taste for 
simplicity. If so, he introduced a 
taste most hostile to an admiration 
of his own writings, for he is any) 
^ing but simple. He is grotes<]^ue,^ 
whidi is quite opposite to being sim* 
pie. His very attempt to clothe lofty ^ 
sentiments hi lowly langtiage betrays 
^e greatest eccentricity. If a king 
wore a shepherd's Irock, he would 
manifest more Mnbitious singularity 
than were he dressed in purple. In- 
consistency and strangeness have 
been the very steps by which Words- 
worth has mounted into notice. Even 
were it granted that he had influen- 
ced the taste of the age, it by no 
means fdlows that his influence has 
been ben^cial. He talks of the 
** strange abuses which poets have 
Introduced into their language, till 
they and their readers take them as 
matters of course, if they do not sin- 
gle them out expresslv as objects of 
admiration." Even if he have abo- 
lished these, what does he gain if he 
replaces one form of abuses by an- 
other form of abuses, till his readers 
take them as matters of course, and 
most certainly do often single them 
out expressly as objects ofadmira^ 
tion? 

Wordsworth's love of singularity 
is such, that he will not even publish 
his poems in the ordinary form — ^but 
must classify them under the heads 
of ** Poems founded on the Affec- 
tions" — " Poems of the Fancy" — 
" Poems of the Imagination," &c. 
Wlien they first made their appear- 
ance, they were not divided accord- 
ing to any arrangement of the kind ; 
therefore it seems that this ingenious 
classification was an after-thought — 
still fartlier (it mieht be) to separate 
/them from the nerd of common 
poems. One word upon the term 
" Poems of the Imagination." It ap- 
pears to me greatly too vajgue for the 
use of such a philosophical writer 
as Wordsworth, whom his partisans j 
laud as almost the founder of a pure ' 
philosophical language. He says that 
" poems, apparently miscellaneous, 
may with propriety be arranged ei- 
ther with reference to the powers of 
\miBd predominant in the production 
of them,*or^to thejmould.in which 



they are cast; or, lastly, to the sub- 
jects to which they relate." Does 
the word « of" express all ttiis ? 
Does it comprehend all the tiiree 
cases ? To which head is the poem 
of Goody Blake and Harry Gill to 
be referred ? I suppose to the last ; 
for as the story narrated is a fact, 
imaffination was not requisite for the 
proauction of it^ and as it is related 
in a plain style, it is not cast in an 
imaginative mould. The question 
then is. Does it reMe to the imagi- 
nation ? If we entertain the same 
lof^,and somewhat vague ideas, that 
Mr Wordsworth does, of this power, 
we should say not; for, if it was 
imagination that made Harry Gill 
cold for life, it appears to be a fa-' 
culty of the same order, only more 
intensely exhibited, with that which 
suggests the maladies of a nervous 
lady ; and it is hard to conceive that 
this is the same power which dictated 
the Paradise Lost, and which breathes 
throughout Shakspeare's Dramas. — 
The main object of Harry Gill seems 
to be, not so much to demonstrate 
the power of the human imagination, 
as to teach farmers to be merciful ; 
for with this moral the tale con- 
chides — 

'' Now think, ye fiumtn all, I pray, 
Of Goody BUke and Harry GUI !'^ 

This rather savours of a post-ap- 

Slication to the theory. Such expe* 
ients as these to appear originaL 
and to excite attention^ may succeea 
for a time, but when the party ques- 
tion has ceased, will Wordsworth's 
poems ever be remembered or ad- 
mired as illustrations of a theory, or 
as coming under the class of some 

Eredominant power of the mind ? 
iCt Wordsworth ask himself in what 
manner poetry is recalled to the me- 
mory of any person — some thought, 
some image dwells with us, which 
some association recalls ; and so far 
from stopping to enquire. Does this 
come imaer the head of Fancy, or 
Imagination ? we scarcely ask if the 
lines are to be found in Shakspeare, 
Dryden, or Pope. Good writing has, 
but one mistress — Nature, who is the 
same in all, however variously she 
mav arrange the folds of her deco- 
rative mantle ; and it is the iewel of 
the casket, the thought, the idea, that 
inward part of poetry which stirs 
the sources of reflection in the mind 
it addresses, which alone is valufd>le. 
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throe classes, to be entitled (if we 
look to his best performances) even 
a great writer. 

One fatal bar to Wordsworth's ele-. 



Tlie rest is leather and prunella. If 
we are moved with the matter of a 

a notation, it signifies little whether 
le manner be in accordance) with 
any particular theory. We admire 
it as good per se. If a theory could 
make a poet, might not all be poets ? 
Away, then, witli tlie theory, and witli 
half the poems founded on tlie theory 
— ^the sister Emmelines — ^the small 
celandines, sparrows' eggs, and Mr 
Wilkinson's spade into t^e bargaiiy 
I have thus endeavoured to shew, 
that neither by his theory, nor by his 
mode of illustrating it, can Words- 
worth claim the honours due to the 
first-rate and original genius — ^that 
he lias not done any tiling better than 
it has been done by others. If we 
were fully to admit his own test of 
genius, — namely, " the art of doin^ 
well what is worthy to be done, and 
what was never done before,** — we 
should deny tliat Wordsworth has 
any genius at all. It is true that he 
has frequently " done well what is 
worthy to be done ;" but he ha« not 
f accomplished what *' was never done 
before." Even amongst writers of 
our own day, lie does not stand alone. 
In the choice of humble themeji, 
he has a formidable competitor in 
Cn^be ; in narrative, he is rivalled 
by Scott and Southey ; in itnpassion- 
jed grandeur, by Byron; and (if we 
look a little fartlier back) in philo- 
sophy, by Akenside. Yet I am far 
from denying that Wordsworth has 
genius. In my opinion, tlie art of 
doing well what is worthy to be 
doue^ is of itself a sufficient proof of 
genius. Virgil has followed Homer 
in the management and conduct of 
his great heroic poem ; yet who Avill 
assert that Virgil has no genius ? I 
am rather disposed to adopt Madame 
de Stael's definition of this subtle 
essence, namely, " entliusiasm act- 
ing upon talent;" and I conceive, 
that it a thing be good of its kind, it 
may manifest genius, even tliough 
its prototype should exist An au- 
thor of the Highest order indeed, such 
as Homer, Shakspeare, Dante, is ne- 
cessarily the founder of his class; 
but a man may be a fine writer, who, 
to whatever class he may be refer- 
red, can be esteemed for his fine 
writing alone. Now, I do not think 
that Wordsworth is first of anv class ; 
but I do think that he excels sufl^- 
"iently in what belongs to two or 



vation in the ranks of poetry is, thtf «^ 
(to speak properly) he has no style ] f 
of his own. Tiiis assertion may sur- 
prise both his admirers and non-ad- 
mirers, each of whom may have mis- 
taken certain peculiarities of diction 
for a style of composition, yiliat 
even these peculiarities are assumed, 
and do not result from an inherent 
originality of constitution, is evident 
. from his two earliest poems, name- 
ly, the " Evening Walk," and " De- 
scriptive Sketches," which were pub- 
lished by themselves before the ap- 
pearance of the " Lyrical Ballads," 
and which are ^ven entire in the 
later edition of his works. In tliese 
poems, Wordsworth pursues the 
beaten track, adopts tne good old 
Popean metre, and most approved 
caaence, and raises the whole com- 
position upon the stilts of poetic die- ' 
tion — his present horror. He repre- 
sents himself as wandering 

1 ** Hi8 wizard course where hoary Der- 
I went takes 

Through crags, tmdforestghoms, and open- 
ing lakes ;'* 

and depicts scenes, 

** Where, all unshaded, blazing forests 

throw 
Pick golden verdure on the waves below ;" 

and where, moreover, 

" Soft bosoms breathe around contagious 

sighs. 
And amorous music on the water dies," 

These poems indeed shew talent, 
and contain some beautiful lines, — 
as, for example, 

" In thoughtless gaiety I coursed the 

plain, 
And Hope itself was aH I knew of pain,** 

And in a comparison of life to a sun- 
dial, he even nnely says, 

" We know but from its shade the present 
liour;** 

but the ^eater part of these pro- 
ductions IS written in a style off vi- 
cious ornament, and most common- 
place diction. We find ** angelic 
moods," « ruthless ministers," and 
** {egis orbs." L shall be told» perr 
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haps, that Wordgworth was a very 
youDK man when he wrote thus, and 
that Iiis present style is the ado^ 
tion of his maturer judgment. It is 
the very circumstance of his having 
adopted a style, which makes me say 
that he has no style of his o^vn. The 
early productions of our greatest 

f poets (as far as they are preserved 
to us) differ only in degree, not in 
kind, from their after works. U 

f Penseroso has Milton's stamp upon 
it, and in Comus (ns Dr Jolmson 
obser^'es) may plainly be discerned 
the dawn of " Paradise Lost," Pope's 
" Pastorals" have the same cadence 
and method of expression which his 
maturer Avorks exhibit. Shakspeare's 
early poems and sonnets are marked 
by his peculiar turn of lan^age, and 
possess a singularly dranuitic charac- 
ter. These great masters never satf 

^ do^ii to adopt a fixed style of com-j 

^ position. It was their minds which* 
made their language, afterwards in- 
deed pruned by experience, aiid 
ripened by the summer of their in- 
tellect ; but the fruit had a sharp and 
native flavour long ** before the mel- 
lowing year." That which was said 
by Wordsworth relative to the con- 
uexion between youth and age, may 
be truly affirmed of their style — 
** the child is fatlier of the man." 
But between the Wordswortli of the 
" Descriptive Sketches," and the 
Wordsworth of the " Lyrical Bal-*^ 
lads," there exists no link of unionJ 

^ At one leap, lie passed fiom Uie ex- 
treme of melodious ornament to the 
extreme of harsh simplicity ; and by 
the rapidity of the transition proved 
that he possessed no native origin- 
ality of expression. His early poems 
were imitations of Pope and Darwin ; 
his succeeding compositions were 
imitations of " Percy s Relics of An- 
cient English Poetry ;" in his somiets 
he has imitated Milton; in his in- 
scriptions, Akenside. If we admit, 
for the sake of argument, that his 
Bonff possesses any native note, where 
shall we discover it, if not in his ear- 
liest warblings ? We must turn from 
the instructed cadences of the bul- 
finch to the first trill which came 
fresh from the teaching of nature. 
If, then, Wordsworth's first style was 
his truest, his subsequent manner 
could not possibly have been natural 
to him ; and, if not natural, how could 
it f lUfil |be ^Qi^tiQiu Qf U9 9WI1 the*> 



ory, how could it make good his pre- 
tensions to convey simple thoughts 
in natural language ? What can be 
native but that which flows from na- 
ture ? Our poet too visibly displays \ 
the ropes, wheels, and pulleys, wnere- \ 
by he sets his machinery in motion, { 
when he says that he has taken *' as 
much pains to avoid poetic diction, 
as others ordinarily talce to produce 
it ;" or when he talks of '' processes 
of creation, or composition, govern- 
ed by certain fixed laws" Perhaps 
(and I can easily believe it) he found 

it difficult to write so ill 

... It is rather singular that Words- 
worth's later poems nave sided round 
to the (pinion of the world, and 
that tliey approach nearer in style, 
to his early productions. Tliey are 
less startling, less incongruous, — 
more ornate, more latinized than 
those in his middle manner. He 
goes so fu* as to commence a sonnet 
with, 

" Change me, yc Godw, into eomc breath- 
ing Rose, 
The love-«ck stripling fancifully cries ;** 

and he has (as he once phrased it) 
stooped to accommodate himself to 
public opinion so much as to omit se- 
veral stanzas, and even whole poems, 
which had excited more animadver- 
sion than otliers. By this tempori- 
zing conduct, he has even offended 
his worshippers, many of whom liave 
regretted, in my hearing, the absence 
otthe Wordsworthian peculiarities 
from his later strains, and the conse- 
quent declme of his genius. If his 
genius consisted in these peculiari- 
ties, what sort of a genius must it 
have been ? The trutli is, that the 
spring of Words worth's poetical con- 
duct Tias ever been the love of Popu- 
larity—aye, let his admirers start, 
and the poet be ever so voluble, I 
repeat, ot Popularity. And a very 
rational incentive it is : it only be- 
comes ridiculous when loudly dis- 
avowed. Wordsworth sought popu- 
larity, in his first publication, by ac- 
commodatuig his style to the then 
prevailing taste. This gained liim 
nothing. He was overlooked amongst 
the multitude of conformists. He then 
bore boldly up agahist general opi- 
nion, raised up a host oihaters, and 
consequently another hoht of defend- 
ers, and cliafed himself into notice, 
^vcn w ftn uprooted tree, while it 
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floats down the streaiiiymBWiiodw- 
turbance in the water, but when it 
stops short against the bank, throws 
up a dash of foam and sparkles. At 
present, since the human mind muvt 
ever be uneasy, while even one Mor- 
decai sits in the gate> his object is 
to conciliate his literary enemies, yet 
still to retain his litowy friends — an 
object, I fear, unattainaUe. TTius, I 
repeat, governed by any impulse ra- 
ther than that of his own mino, Words- 
worth has no settled style, no native 
pecidiarity of expression. A line 
quoted from Shakspeare hnik the 
image and^uperscription on it MiK 
ton's autograph is not mwe decided 
than the poetry it conve3ns ; but read 
to any one, not acquainted with 
Wordsworth's writings, his early 
poems— his Betty Foy, nis Laodami^ 
bne of his sonnets, and a passage 
from the Excursion—would the au- 
ditor conjecture that they were vmrit- 
ten by one and the same person? 
You may urge that tliis varie^ of 
style shews great versatility of ta- 
lent. Possibly so, but versa^ity it? 
self is a proof of lightness rather than 
of strength : an intellectual gladiator 
will not t>e an inteUectual athlete. — 
Wordsworth has frittered away his 
tmdoubtedly great potvers by trying 
many styles and ** experiments'* in 
literature. 

The last reason which I shall as- 
sign for my denying Wordsworth's 
wipremacy is — ^the extreme inequa- ' 
litv of his writings. By inequality, 
I ao not mean the defects incident 
to all human composition, or the ju^ 
dicious neglect by which certain parts 
of a poem are left less laboured than 
others — I mean an hiequality almost 
peculiar to WordswortJi, and greatly 
resulting from the tendencv, which I 
before noticed, of his mind, to view 
all things, great and small, on a level \ 
of equal importance. From this dis- 
proportionate mode of observing ob- 
jects, arises an extreme minuteness 
m depicting them : 

** Nothing is left out, much let* forgot ;'' 

and on this account it is that we read 
Wordsworth's most beautiftil passa- 
ges in fear and trembling, for we can 
never be certain that the next stroke 
of his pen may not hurl us at once 
from the eminence to which we had 
risen. From the affecting story of a 
*noumer, we are snatched to 
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^ GooM^bcrry tms ^Mt ahot hi bng lank 

Blipa, 
Or cumuitt hanging from the leaAsai 

Btons,; 
In scanty stiriagi;''— ^JErearmoa.) 

irmn the solemn contemplaiion of 
a funeral, to 

<< A work in the FVeach tongue, a noTcl 
of Voltaire."— (^xcwrwon.) 

We read such touchmg lines as the 
following ; 

*< Beside yon ipHng I stood. 
And eyed its waters till we seem'd to feel 
One sadness they and I. For them a 

bond 
Of brotherhood Is broken : time has beeii« 
When, every day, the touch of homaa 

hand 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds 

them up 
In mortal stillness, and they minister'd 
To human comfort ;** 

andimmediiately we are hurried awaf 
to 

*' The useless fragment of a wooden bowl, 
Green with the moss of ymn^^^ penaiTe 
sight!" 

Thus, by going one step too far, 
Wordsworth loses all the ground 
which he had previously ^ined. He 
so nakedly exhibits objects over 
which the decent veil should be 
drawn ; he brings into such unhap- 
py prominence Sie minor parts of a 
picture, that he leaves nothing to the 
imagination, Tvhich, if allowed more \ 
play, would suggest to itself, in its 
own beautiful tight, those very ad- 
juncts to the scene, which, when put 
into words, only offend its delicate 
perceptions. The lonely spring had 
no need of die wooden bowl to make 
its loneliness be felt. The « frag- 
ment" was in every way " useless/* 
Tliis is what Delille calls ** peindre les 
ongles." I have always regretted 
that one of Wordsworth s most beau- 
tiful small poems should exliibit, in 
two places, this faulty mode of de-" 
scriptiou. 

*' I met Louka fai the shade. 
And, having seen that kvrcty tmAdf 

Why should I fear to say 
That she is rwdtfy^Jket, and »trot^, 
And down the rocks can leap akmg 

Like riruleta in May ?" 

fiere we see a beautifU linage mar- 
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red hj uoludcy aM0cl«tl6iM. Tbis 
18 still mere tl4 case fai the follow- 
ing Bfaaza: 

" She loTM her fire, lier o^ttage-JboffM ; 
Yet o*er the aaoorland will An roun 

In weather rough «n4 bleak ; 
And when afainet the wind she ttrainSf 
Oh might I kies the mountain rains, 

That sparkle on her cheek !" 

Here, one of the most fresh and ani- 
mated pictures In the whole com- 
pass of English poetry is blurred b/* 
one disaCTeeable expression. Ap- 
plied to the movement of horses^ as 
in the triplet. 



" Up igainst the hill ihey I 
Tugging at the iron chain, 
Togging all with might and mafav'* 

the word Is appropriate; but, as de- 
scribing the activity of a young and 
beautitul girl, it is out of place; for 
Louisa, although '** ruddy^ flee^ and 
strong," 

" Hath smllee to eardi ubIumw*, 

SmUes, that with motion of th^ nmn 

Do spread, and aiidc, apdrise; 
That eome and go wi^ eadlsM plaiyy 
And ever, as they 'pass away, 

Are Jkidden in bar nfm," 

The fore^oinff stanza, which is per- 
fect both in thought and in expres- 
sion, makes us feel how much we 
lose by the fatal perversity with 
which Wordsworth blends the coarse 
and the elegant, the ridiculous and 
the sublime. Would that he had 
"feared to say''* ajgood deal of what 
he has said! A fondness for repe- 
tition, not less than for amplification, 
characterises his Muse. For instance* 
in the beginning of the Excursion, we 
are told, 

** From his sixth year, the boy of "Whom 

I speak. 
In summer, tended isattle on the UHs;'* 

and, in the epace of a page or two, 
this piece of information is repeate49 
for the benefit of the forgetful read- 
er; 

*" From early ohUdhood— et^ m hath 

be«n said. 
From his sbcth year, ha had hetn aaiC 

abroad 
In summer to tend '. 



Weakening what he thereby vainly 
endeavours to render impressiveiour 
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fina^uently ums tbe pvoaaic 
fnrprcaMm, ^ or nilh«r." 

*' The old Inventive poets, had they aeen* 
Qrr«<Aierfat,*'&c 

*^ At early dawn, or rather when the air 
Glimmers with fading light,*' &c. 

{Sonnets on, the Duddon,^ 

But 1 9^\M weary ray reader bf 
tMiMberiDg all the heads of the Uydm 
4tmU. What I JMiv«br0U^ forward 
«iay euAce, to prove (hat W^dfr- 
woiHi is uneqjaal, to a 4egree saver 
yet obaanwd ia any of tiMmimatea 
of poetiy. It aiar be turned that we 
are too i^ to jud^e a iiving author 
hf his worst pradvctkNM, while wa 
judge him ''•oentuni qui pei^ck 
aano^' by his beat There m some 
tnith in this; but tiie best works 
of any eatabliahed author are gene- 
rally good tbroiigbout> howexiM' they 
aiaylMMw written an worthily in other 
pieoee; while Wordeworth's good 
and %ad ai« often «o blendea, sa 
identified even, ki the 'Same piece, 
'Awt he is net elevated by it to tlM 
9B/Bk wlAdk he weirid have gained, 
had it been complete ki itself, f 
'we'idd net act eo unfturly as to judge 
Wei>d8Wor^ by his Harry Gill ; 1 
would impartially rate him by his 
most important work— 4he Exemv 
iion. I do not deny but that this 
latter poem demonstrates genius suf* 
fioient to have built a proportionate 
and goodly edifice ; but, as it is, tiie 
Excursion stands like a vast un* 
wieldy structwre, combining the Imu> 
Iwrous magnificence with the un^ 
sifffatly ni(&ness of darker ageei 
adorned witfi lofty towers, disfigured 
br masses of shapeless architecture, 
displaying some portions in apparent 
ruin, and otiiers that seem never to 
have 'been completed ; hallowed by 
flhrinee 'Of elaborate carving, dese- 
crated by headless and grass-grown 
images ; irradiated witii chamoHers of 
gorgeous delight, perplexed by ob- 
scure passages that lead to noting. 

I have now laid before the read- 
er mjr reasons for refusing to pay 
Wormworth the same homage tttat 
I think justly due to Shakspeare, 
Milton, Pope, Thomson, Gray, CoU ^ 
lbs, and Bums. The nature of the i 
criticisms, and the intricate mases in \ 
which Wordsworth has involved his i 
theory^ have obliged me to treat ibi^ 
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ed BO largely towards my gratifica- 
tion ; and nothing but a strong belief 
that^ in proportion as Wordsworth's 
powers are great, and the beauties of 
bis Muse numerous, in that propor- 
tion are his faults influentml and 
dangerous, could have overcome the 
reluctance with which I sat down, 
with an apparent intent to lower the 
fame of me bard. I say apparent^ 
for the fact is, that I propose to do 
him more real justice than his ve- 
hement admirers, inasmuch as I shall ^ 
bring forward his best compositions, • 
whi^ they only defend his w*orst. 
Moreover, from the false supremacy 
in which his disciples have enthro- 
ned him, the fall must, one day, be so 
great as to shake his reputation al- 
togeUier ; while, on the other hand, 
his claims to admiration being once 

g laced on the basis of Truth, become 
nmutable,and not to be assailed. I 
have fully complied with Words- 
worth's one request, wliich he makes 
to his reader, namely, '* that in jud- 
ging of the poems in question, he 
would decide by his own feelings 
genuinely, and not by reflection upon 
what will probably be the judgment 
of others." « I do abide," as Words- 
worth desires, \ ** independently by 
my own feelings." I may be ** in- 
capable," but I am not biassed. Let 
mv reader bear in mind, that I have, 
all along, only judged Wordsworth 
by the public standard of his works 
—as an author, and not as a man. ^ 
The literary vanity on which I have ^' 
freeljr animadverted, does not exist 
in his private life; in that sphere 
he is unimpeachable ; and with re- 
gard to his political conduct, no one 
would be readier than myself to 
defend him from charges, which, 
when brought against a man of his 
stamp of mind, are plainly ridicu- 
lous. I have now concluded the in- 
dictment, and all that remains to 
me, is the pleasanter task of calling 
witnesses on the other side. Having 
endeavoured to prove that Words- 
worth cannot be classed amongst our 
highest authors, who are great by 
consistency, 1 shall proceed to shew, 
in the next and last part of this essay, 
that he may, nevertheless, fairly claim , 
to be associated with the band of <«'£' 
true poets in general. 



subject at some len^ ; and the spe- 
cious manner in which Uie author has 
] invested thoughts bj no means new 
/ with an air of originality, has con- 
/ strained me to enter into the details 
with perhaps too great a degree of 
minuteness. Yet for this I can scarce- 
ly apologize, as I consider the subject 
sufiiciently important to justify a 
particular investigation. In this oav, 
when the correct and classical models 
of poetical composition are not on- 
ly deserted, but contemned, — ^>vhen 
Pope is looked upon as a mere heart- 
less versifier, and when a place be- 
side Milton is gravely demanded for 
Wordsworth, there is great need Uiat 
such questions should be calmly and 
impartidly discussed. It may be ex- 

Sected that I should here make some 
isparaging speech concerning the 
feeoleness of my own voice ; out I 
forbear, for such speeches are never 
believed. If it be asked from what 
motives I have written, I answer, 
first, and more especially from the 
conviction just mentioned above, that 
correctives to literary taste are need- 
ed in the present day, and from a 
wish to protect the rising genera- 
tion from the sophistry of zealous 
proselytes. To wis leading incen- 
tive may, no doubt, be added the 
usual blending of motives, which 
produce almost every human action. 
As far as I know myself, they are 
tliese. The pleasure of considering 
any literary question — a large en- 
dowment (as the phrenologists would 
say) of the organ of combativeness-^ 
a love of Aviiat is genuine, impelling 
me to oppose that which is vulgarly 
called cant, of all sorts, (and that 
there is a cant of Wordswoitliiauism, 
few can deny) — and finaUv, the na- 
tural tendency of the mind to revolt 
from unfounded pretensions. Tliese 
motives have influenced me, without 
the admixture (I owe it to myself to 
affirm) of one grain of malice. In- 
deed, when I consider the pleasure 
which some of Wordsworth's best 
productions have given me, when I 
think how often a striking line or 
image from his works will rise upon 
my remembrance, to enhance the en- 
joyment of the fairest landscape, or 
of the happiest incident, I seem to 
stand convicted almost of ingrati-^ 
tude towards one who ba^ ininlste^ 
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TO THE HEADS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFOKD. 



Gentlemen, 

I WILL now examine the doctrine 
of the Economists, that a country 
ought to buy where it can buy the 
cheapest; and that it ought to buy 
abroad, if it can do so at a cheaper 
rate than it can produce at home. 

Here is the source of the Free 
Trade measures ; the doctrine is ex- 
actly calculated to captivate tlie ig- 
norant and superficial, and its suc- 
cess has been wonderful. Mr Hus- 
kisson and his followers continually 
prove that they possess no knowledge 
of the general principles of the Eco- 
nomists, and the community at large 
is just as destitute of such know- 
leclge ; both have been bewildered by 
believing tliat it must be beneficial to 
buy at the cheapest market. I there- 
fore rejoice, that the doctrine admits 
of the most decisive refutation. 

If the income of the individual 
be precisely the same, no matter 
who he may buy of, it will unques- 
tionably be beneficial to him to buy 
at the cheapest market. If one tailor 
will charge an individual, so circum- 
stanced, fifty pounds per annum for 
his clothes, wnile another will only 
charge him forty, he will gain by 
buying of the cheap tailor. 

The case is the same with the com- 
munity. When it makes not the least 
difference to the community's m- 
come, whether it buy dear commo- 
dities of one seller, or cheap ones of 
another, then the doctrine is certain- 
ly true. 

But if the individual be a trades- 
man, whose income is derived solely 
from what he sells to his customers, 
matters are very different Suppose 
him to be a baker, who pavs twenty 
pounds per annum for clothes to one 
tailor, but who could buy them of 
another for fifteen pounds. The tai- 
lor he deals with buys bread of him 
from which he draws three shilling 
per week profit; if he transfer his 
uusiness to the cheap tailor, the lat- 
ter will not buy bread of him, and 
the dear one will buy of him no 
longer ; he will therefore wholly lose 
the three shiUipgs per week. This 
baker demonat^ftbty fg^im tWQ 



pounds sixteen shillings per annum, 
oy ^oing to tiie dearest market— by 
buying dear clothes instead of cheap 
ones. This is the true principle of 
barter, and it is generally practised 
in real life. 

The case is similar witli the com- 
munity. It ought evidently to buy 
at tlie dearest market, if by so doing 
it can add more to its income than 
will cover Uie difference of price be- 
tween this market and the cheapest 
one. 

The question then is — Is the com- 
munity in the circumstances of the 
gentlemen of independent fortune, 
or in those of the tradesman, whose 
income is derived solely from the 
profits of his trade ? It is one of the 
many capital errors of the Econo- 
mists, tliat they assume it to be cir- 
cumstanced like tlie gentleman. 

The community has not a penny 
of income beyond what it draws from 
the carrying on of its different trades. 
In agriculture the landlord draws his 
rent, the farmer his profits, and the 
labourer his Avages, from the sale of 
the produce of the soil. The sale of 
cottons gives to tlie manufacturers 
and their workmen their income. 
The case is similar with all other 
trades. The taxes, the interest of 
money, &c., are extracted from the 
same source. The various bearings 
of this require careful examination. 
Looking at each division of the 
community as a whole, its income is 
necessarily regulated, partly by itn 
prices, and partly by the extent of 
Its sales. The agricultural division 
possesses the whole land of a qouw- 
try ; and if it have to export its pro- 
duce, it can only obtain the lowest 
E rices, and it is bound, botli from 
nding a market for certain of its 
commodities, and from deriving any 
benefit from a 'ast portion of its 
land. Live stock cannot be export- 
ed to any extent worthy of notice ; 
and wliatever may be tlie case with 
wool, skins, beef, and pork, a mai*- 
ket must be found at home for mut- 
ton, lamb, poultry, &c., or they must 
b« wltbput w^. Extreme |qw pricey 
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of corn, and distance from seaports, 
must prohibit the ^eater part of 
land from being cultivated. 

If the agricultural division have at 
home a manafoctaring populatiim 
capable of consuming fQl, or the 
chief portion of its produce, it will 
be ame on every iarm to culttvate 
much land, and to sell mudi pro- 
duce, which, williout such popula- 
tion, would be of scarcely any va- 
liM. Tliis win <io More llian cov«r 
the difference to it between den* 
bone inaiiuftu!ta*es and cheap fo- 
reign ones, if it can only obtidn ^ 
same prices for its com in this home 
market, whidi it could obtadn in the 
foreign one. If tiie possession of 
this manufacturing population will 
enable it to obtain douole the prioes 
lit home which it could do abroad, 
it will profit very greatly from it, 
even if it have to pay twice as mudi 
for its home manunioturesasitwould 
imve to pay for foreign ones. Pro- 
vided com be doubled in price as 
well as manufectures, the same quan- 
tity of the former will, after the a(^ 
vanoe, command ^e portion of the 
latter which it commanded before ; 
Bnd if in consequenoeof the advance, 
the miculturist be enabled to sell 
an aoditional quantity of produce, 
this must necessarily be clear gain 
to him. 

In this country, llie maniifactnring 
population* enables the agricultund 
division to obtain, perhaps, on the 
average, three times the prices to 
sell tm-ee times the produce, and to 
cultivate an immense portion more 
of land, than it could do, should it 
buy its manufactures of foreign n«»- 
tions witti its produce. From this, 
it would be more protoble for it to 
buy British manufactures than fi>> 
reign ones, if the former were three 
times the price of the latter. 

Putting out -of sight import, this 
division's prices and extent of sales 
must be governed by the number 
and means of the manufacturing and 
trading part of the population. The 
increase of the latter Keeps off glut, 
sustains and raises prices, takes ad- 



ditional produce, and calls more land 
into cultivation. The establishment 
of any new trade which employs a 
considerable number of families, 
causes agricullnral produce to be 
higher than it otherwise would be, 
and enlarges its coosiunptiftti ; it 
thus gives to liie agricukunBls more 
<m the one hand tnan it takes fr<Nn 
them on tiie other, if it raise to them 
the price of any ccnnmodity. 

Suppose that the silk trade em- 
ploys half a million of people, and 
Ihnt each on -^e average consumes 
a quarter of wheat annually. If the 
knd requisite for supplying them 
will grow wheat once m four years, 
and will yield a surplus of three 
quarters per acre, they will keep 
nearly 680,000 acres in cultivation. 
I of course assume^ that tiiey win 
cause the consumption of a propor- 
tionate quantity of other kmds of 
com and animid food. If the land 
will let at thirty shillings per acre, 
they will put into the pockets ef the 
landlords about a million per annuin^ 
and taking the worth of its surplus 
produce at four times the rent, they 
will pay about four millicms per an- 
num to the agricultural division of 
the community. Supposing that tiiey 
cause the whole of^uie agricultural 
produce to be two per cent higher 
than it c^ierwise would be, and that 
its annual vahie is one hundred and 
fifty-three millions, they here give 
an additional three millions to th« 
agricultimil division. In this case, 
the latter as a whole will receive 
seven millions per annum, solely 
through the existence of the people 
employed in the silk trade. 

Assuming that these people sell 
silks to the amount of fifteen miUiooA 
yearly, and that their prices are 
twenty per cent higher than those 
'of foreigners, this will mtdce a dif- 
ference to the whole community of 
toee millions, between buying at 
liome and abroad. And a.««uming 
farther that the agricultural division 
takes half the silks, the case stands 
^us ; — ^^is division loses a million 
and a half on the one hand, and gains 



^ I use the t«rm manufiicturing in Its widest sense. I mean by the word manu- 
facturers, the producertt, not only of wooUenq, cottons, and linens, but of shoes, dothee, 
candles, furniture, flour, &c. Iw. I call every man a manufacturer who prepares any 
kind of manufactured goods ; and I mean by the word traders, the shopkeepers, Iec, 
who deal In commodltlea that do not change their form «: nature, 
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MT<eii mfllioM <m <be ddiCT{ it AwwB 
wt Bimua] netftfoit of fire miSkMnflnd 
a half from the bu vkig of dear Brhirii 
mSkMy imtesd of cheap f(H«igB enee. 

The cm% is the mmw tewdiiiur 
other tradesw A eonparadvely steafi 
notnlMr of manufactimiig iahaMtantB 
has a great effect on pnoee; faiif a 
nillios,ttiore or lesSynayeanilf oaoBe 
vHieat to be lOs. per qtiartea- higher 
or lower ; if a mulioa were at oaee 
removed from the couiifery> h woinld 
probablf reduce the pHces of agri^ 
cultural produce one^^ourth, hi a&y^ 
tiott to ttirowiBg a vast quantity of 
land out of cultivation. 

I will place the matter 1h the 
s^ongest light tf all khids of ma- 
Buftu^tures were cheaper abroad ^an 
at home, this country, accordkig to 
the Economists, ought to buy all 
abroad, and to manimuiture nothing. 
Should ft do so, what would follow ? 
It would have only anicuhoral pro- 
duce to export in ex3iange for ma- 
nufactures; it could only obtain such 
prices as P<^and, and other countries 
which export such produce, obtain ; 
much which it now raises it could 
not sell, and in plentiful years h 
could scarcely sell any. There could 
not be any farmers, and the land- 
lords would find it a matter of smne 
difficulty to draw a comparatively 
triiing revenue from their property. 
The mass of the population would 
be confined to ^e land, would not 
be half employed, and would be 
bound to live on potatoes. Infinitely 
Jpss produce would be consumed 
than now is. The population would 
consist mainly of landowners, in- 
volved in poverty and debt; and petty 
cottagers and husbandry labourers 
confined to idleness and wairt. 

I need not say more to prove that 
the agrioultoral division gains im^ 
mensely from the buying of dear 
British manufkctures, instead of 
cheap foreign ones; and that it must 
gain greatly from the establishment 
of any new trade, even if tfie com- 
modi^ produced by this trade bear 
permanently a higher price than it 
could be bought for abroad. My de- 
cided conviction is, that it loses some 
naillions annually by its cheap penny- 
worUis of foreign silks, gloves, lace 
shoes, &c. 

The argument of die Economists 
is, that the cheap foreign goods will 
yield great benefit to the community. 



Where is the cmmMtnity tobe fo«md ? 
Half of it consists of the agricuhural 
divig to» of peopla who nrast kwe 
grievously from the buying of such 
goods. 

i will now proceed to the manu- 
feoCuring divisions of the community, 
which export nothing, or nothing of 
moment Lookingateachasawhole, 
the extent of its sales must be go- 
venwd by the nuBiber and means of 
the rest of the population. No more 
aiDts, hats, paper, shoes, soap, &c., 
Itc, can be sold, than ^le latt^ can 
buy; and the sale of them, excluding 
fcnpoit, must increaBe as it increases. 
Himers, riioemakers, tailors, c^inet- 
mdcers, soap-boilerB, &c^ sell £■* 
more of Uieh' goods than they would 
do, if the silk man ufac turers were 
not in being. The dear British ma- 
nufactures do not reduce profits in 
these divisions, tiiey only add a little 
to the expenses <^ housekeeping \ 
for example, the paper-maker gets as 
much profit on fats papir when he 
buys dear British silks; as whrai he 
buys cheap foreign ones; the sSks 
consumed in his fkaaUy only cost 
falm a little more hi the one case than 
fn the other. l%ese silks may, from 
being British, cost him ten pounds 
per annum more than foreign ones 
would do, but. If they enable him to 
sell two hundred pounds' worth of 
paper which he otherwise could not 
oi^[>ose of, at ten per cent profit, he 
wiu gain ten poanns per annum fhmi 
the dear Britt^ silks* To this must 
be added his indirect benefit: the 
silktradecattseseverymanufacturing 
division to be larger, and thereb^ 
causes the -sale of paper, amidst all, 
to be greater; 

The direct benefits derived from 
the existence of tiie silk manufao- 
tnrers, or producers of other com- 
paratively dear commodities, may be 
divided unequallr amidst tiie mem- 
bers of these divnions ; some papei^ 
makers may depend almost wholly 
on them for busmess, and others may 
sell them only a littie ; but all win 
reap from it great indfrect benefit 
If me silk trade cause the agricultu- 
ral division to expend tiiree or four 
millions In consumption, the benefits 
derived from this will be felt gen^ 
rally. This trade practically em> 
ploys a great nimiber of tailors, shoe- 
mucers, cotton weaversi and people 
of all callings; and the benefits drawn 
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from their expenditure are felt ge- 
neraily. Its existence tends to sup- 
port general prices, and this yields 
general benefit. 

To illustrate this farther :—The 
Silk Trade causes the agriculturists 
to expend, suppose four millions, 
amidst the other manufacturing divi- 
sions; in consequence, these divi- 
sions consume considerably more 
agricultural produce, and this causes 
the agriculturists to buy of them con- 
siderably more commodities. This 
trade employs many hands in the 
other divisions; these hands consume 
much agricultural produce, and, in 
like manner, they increase the sales 
of both it and their own goods. Sup- 
pose, in the first place, that this tracle, 
by its direct purchases of them, and 
its effect on tneir prices, enables tlie 
agriculturists to expend four millions 
amidst the other divisions : in the 
second place, that by this they are 
enabled to employ in tliese divisions 
50,000 hands, who give them the abi- 
lity to expend L.400,000 more : m the 
third place, tliat this trade employs 
the same number of hands in the 
other divisions, who enable the agri- 
culturists to expend L.400,000 far- 
ther : and, in the fourth place, tliat 
from the action and re-action of this 
additional expenditure of L.800,000, 
the agriculturists are enabled to ex- 
pend a fartiier sum of L.50,000. In 
this case the Silk Trade enables the 
agriculturists to expend L.4,8o0,000 
amidst the other divisions. 

This trade employs a number of 
hands in every division, and each di- 
vision supplies the whole of them 
with the goods it produces. The 
cotton ana shoe trades supply, not 
onl^ the silk manufacturers, but the 
agricidturists, woollen and linen ma- 
nufacturers, tailors, butchers, &c. &c. 
whom the latter employ, witli cottons 
and shoes. The wnole expenditure 
of the trade is made, in tlie first in- 
stance, amidst the manufactming and 
trading divisions. Suppose that it is 
ten millions per annum; that it 
causes the agriculturists to expend 
about five millions ; and that, by its 
direct and indirect operation, it em- 
ploys, in the other divisions, 100,000 
fumds, and causes them and tlieir 
masters to expend hve millions. In 
this case tlie Silk Trade causes an 
expenditure^ amidst the other divi- 
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sions, of twenty millions. This, with 
a rate of ten per cent, Avill yield two 
millions of profit to tlie masters alone 
in these divisions. The workmen 
consume many silks; but, allowing 
tiiat the masters consume them to 
the value of five miUions, and that 
British silks are twenty per cent 
dearer than forei^ ones, they gain 
a million by buymg at ^e dearest 
market If buying tlius will enable 
every master, on the average, to sell 
one hundred pounds' worth more of 
his own goods than he otlierwise 
could dispose of, it wiU be a source 
of profit to him. 

I will now look at the important 
manufacturing divisions which ex- 
port Speaking generally, they ought 
to buy the raw produce they use at 
the cheapest mai'ket ; but this must 
be regulated by circumstances. The 
wool question is in reality this : — 
Does the community gain more from 
the profit of the manufacturers, than 
it loses by the loss of the agricultu- 
rists, arising from the import of fo- 
reign wool ^ So far as concerns the 
home trade, the manufacturers would 
profit from buying dear Britbh, in- 
stead of cheap forei^ wool. On 
this point there is no dispute, because 
it has always been the policy of this 
country to enable the exporting ma- 
nufacturers to go to tlie cheapest 
market for their produce. There is 
this radical difi*erence between raw 
produce and manufactured goods — 
the former is used in trade : the ex- 
porting manufacturers who use it 
are bound abroad to sell their goods 
at certain prices, and therefore if 
they have to buy it at the dearest 
market, their trading profits and sales 
are reduced ; but Uie IbU^t m*e not 
used in trade, they are only bought 
for family consumption; therefore 
tlie buying tliem at tlie dearest mar- 
ket does not injure trading profits, it 
only adds a irifie to the expenses of 
living. The Economists, in their 
pretended science, naturally enough 
overlook this radi(*al difference alto- 
getlier. 

These divisions are, in reganl to 
the buying of dear British manufac- 
tured goods, circumstanced like those 
which do not export Through tlie 
buying of dear silks, the cotton trade 
supplies, not only the silk manufac- 
turerS| but tlie agriculturists bii4 
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members of all other divisions whom 
tliey call into employment, with cot- 
tons. 

With respect to the working classes, 
their income must necessarily be 
governed by the price of labour and 
the extent of employment If a trade 
which produces a comparatively dear 
commodity set to work a great num- 
ber of idle people, this not only in- 
creases the extent of employment, 
but causes wages generally to be 
higher. If the Silk Trade expend 
ei^ht millions in ^vages, cause the 
ower divisions to expend six mil- 
lions more, and make wages gene- 
rally somewhat higher, the working 
classes draw from its existence many 
millions annually which are nearly 
all clear gain to them. 

Let us now look at the grand 
point — the buying of com at the 
cheapest market. I have, hereto- 
fore, in a sx^Vit measure disposed of 
it, but I will here enquire what fruits 
it would yield to the buyers. 

That the sum which the agricul- 
tural division expends amidst the 
other divisions, must be governed by 
the prices it can obtain for its pro- 
duce, and the quantity it can sell, is 
a matter which needs no proof. The 
landlord can only buy manufactures 
and merchandise accordinjo; to his 
rent, and the farmer accordmg to his 
profits ; as it is witli the individual, 
so it must be witli the body. 

If the buyers were enabled to go 
to the cheapest market for com, 
prices would be for some time re- 
duced one-third ; the reduction 
Avould fall principallv on the means 
of the agricultural division for buy- 
ing manufactures and merchandise, 
and it would, in all probability, re- 
duce tliem two-thirtts. On a very 
large part of the land of tliis coun- 
try, rent, farmers' profit, and wages, 
would be almost wholly destroyed ; 
and they would sustain gigantic di- 
minution on the remainder. 

Production would be prodigiously 
reduced, but consumption would be 
similarly reduced amidst the agri- 
culturists, and the produce thus ta- 
ken from them would be brought 
into the market for the other divi- 
sions. The working part of the agri- 
cultural population, as in all cheap 
corn countries, would feed on pota- 
toes, and their cattle would be half 
starved, iu order tliat the greatest 
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possible Quantity of com, &c might 
l)e sold. Tliis decrease of consump- 
tion would go far towards covering 
that of production, and, in conse- 
quence, the import could not be very 
large. 

I will allow extravagantly, and as- 
sume tliat five millions of quarters 
of com might be annually bought of 
other nations. The price paid to fo- 
reigners for this corn would not be, 
on the average of all kinds, much 
more tlian a pound per quarter, or 
je5,000,000 for the whole. If pay- 
ment should even be made in manu- 
factures, the buying of the foreign 
com would increase the export of 
them by the amount of ^5,000,000. 

Let us suppose that the agricultu- 
ral division expends not more amidst 
the otliers than £100,000,000 yearly, 
and that its means would only be re- 
duced one-half; this would take 
from their expenditure £50,000,000. 
Granting that it Avould only take 
£30,000,000,theotlierdivisionswould 
have their trade curtfdled by this 
amount on the one hand, while it 
would only be increased by the 
amount of £5,000,000 on the other. 

This is not all ; the agricultural di- 
vision consumes an enormous quan- 
tity of foreign produce, in the shape 
of sugar, wme, rum, indigo, cotton, 
timber, &c. &c., and this is bought 
for it by the other divisions with 
manufactured goods. Consumption 
here, and, of necessity, the export 
caused by it, would be mightily re- 
duced. Let us take the reduction 
at only £5,000,000, and then the 
trade of the other divisions would 
have £30,000,000 taken from it an- 
nually. My conviction is, that I am 
greatly below the trutli, that the im- 
port of foreign com would be very 
Httie raised, and that the exports of 
the country Avould be greatly redu- 
ced. 

Now, where would the manufac- 
turing mid tradinfi: divisions find a 
counterpoise to this loss of trade ? 
Hie reply of tlie Economists is — they 
would export more, and they would 
have the amount of the reduction iu 
the price of com to buy otlier com- 
modities witli. As to the increase 
of exports, it is not asserted Uiat it 
would exceed in value the com im- 
ported, therefore it is disposed of by 
what I have already stated, \\1th 
regard to the other part of the re- 
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ply, tbe Ec<momlstft inirist on cheap 
com merely that labour may be 
equally (^eap; and, on their own 
doctrines, the reduction in com 
would be of small value if it should 
not reduce wages in proportion. 
The Huskisson school clamours for 
cheap com, that the manofiKturers 
may DC enabled, by reducedprices, 
to compete with foreigners. That the 
fall in agricultural produce would 
throw much labour out of employ- 
ment in agricultm^, is confessed br 
the Economists ; that it would dimi- 
nish prodigiously the consumption 
of manufEu^tures and merchandise 
amidst the agriculturists, is a matter 
which no one will deny ; that a small 
excess is sufficient to cause a great 
reduction in manufacturing wa^es 
and prices, is above question ; that 
there would be such an excess as 
would cause a fall in wages and pro- 
fits, greater in proportion than that 
in corn, is proved by all experience ; 
and that the manufacturing and tra- 
ding divisions would have much less 
money, instead of more, to buy other 
commodities with, is established, not 
only by every thing in fact and rea- 
son, but by the doctrines of the Ecq> 
nomists ^emadres. 

The qu^tion, then, Is one touch- 
ing the extent of trade, or, in other 
words, employment for capital and 
labour. No matter liow dear com- 
modities may be, the labourer's com- 
mand over them will be the ereatest, 
when there is the most employment 
for labour ; and the rate of profit will 
be the highest, when there is the most 
employment for capital. The com- 
munity, as well as the individual, 
will prosper the most when such 
employment is the most abundant. 
Of course, if a country, by bujring 
at the cheapest market, materially 
reduce its employment for capital 
and labour, it must greatly reduce 
profits and wages in both rate and 
aggregate amount, and thereby im- 
poverish itself, and make all com- 
modities much dearer in reality to 
its population. It ought, therefore, 
to Duy, not where it can buy the 
cheapest, but where its bujring will 
add tlie most to such employment. 

I will now point out the only cases 
in which Free Trade could benefit 
England. 

u she can permanently buy any 
commodity cheaper of a foreign aa- 
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, tfian at home, wHhout reducing 
employment for capital and la* 
hour, she ought to do so. Of course, 
she ought to sell as many goods to 
the foreign nation as will emnjoy 1^ 
capital uid labour which tne pro- 
duction of tiie commodity at home 
would employ. For example, sup- 
pose that sne can buy silks of FVance 
at a cheaper rate than she can manu- 
facture them at; and that she can 
sell woollens to FVance at a cheaper 
rate tiian the latter can manufacture 
them at In this case, it will be be- 
neficial for her to abandon the manu- 
facture of silks, and buy them whol- 
ly of France, provided^ 1. That the 
latter wiU abandon the manufacture 
of woollens, and buy them wholly of 
her : 2. Tliat the manufacturing of the 
woollens required by Prance will em- 
ploy as much capltri and labour aa 
the silk manufacture would do if con- 
tinued : d. That it is impossible for 
England ever to produce silks at at 
cheap a rate as France : and, 4. That 
intercoiu^e between the two nations 
fs never interrupted. 

The benefit here will arise tlras r 
England will in reality only exchange 
one manafactiire for another : she 
will be able to buy silks cheaper, and 
still retiun the same employment for 
capital and labour ; therefore the re- 
duction in the price of silks will be 
clear gain to her. 

But if she abandon the manufac- 
ture of silks to buy of France, and 
the latter will not buy her woollens, 
she loses a manufacture, and a vaat 
portion of employment for ci^ital 
and labour. Assuming that her sflk 
trade produces annually to the value 
of twelve or sixteen millions, she 
strikes this amount from the value of 
her aggregate production. Slie takes 
twice as much from the part of her 
population turned out of the sUk trade 
as she can gain by buying cheap 
French silks : by reducing trade, and 
causing a great excess ofcapital and 
labour, she takes much more than 
the whole value of the silks from the 
rest of her population. 

And if, on her abandoning the silk 
manufacture, France will surrender 
to her in return what will only em- 
ploy a part of the capital and labour 
driven from it, she must lose greatly. 
Suppose that the manufacture em- 
ploys £12/K)0,000 of capital, and 
500,000 souls; and thati on its being 
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r«siffiied, Frtnee will bay as ratny 
wraleng, cottons, &c^ as will em* 
ploy L.6,000,000 of capital, and 
250,000 souls. In this case nearly an 
equal amount of capital and labour 
will be rendered constantly idle, even 
though the savinff in the cost of 
sflks be expended in British produc- 
tions. Her loss, therefore, must be 
exceediDffly large. In making an ex* 
change of ^is kind, her loss must be 
proportioned to her sacrifice of em- 
ployment fof capital and labour. 

If there be a fair probability that 
England will in process of time ma- 
nmacture silks, or other articles, at 
as cheap a rate as France, she ought 
not to abandon the manufacture, al- 
though France will give a full eoui- 
ralent When she can eoual the lat- 
ter in cheapness, she wul enjoy all 
the benefit which an exchange could 
yield; and in addition, the benefit 
will be secured to her for ever, while 
with the exchange, it would be liable 
to be taken away ; and she will gain 
a valuable additional article of ex- 
port, which the exchange could not 
give her. 

England would lose very greatly 
from such an exchange of manufac- 
tures, if the intercourse between her 
and France should be frequently 
interrupted. In case of war, sillui 
would oe raised to a higher price 
than she could produce them for, 
on the one hand, and she would 
lose nearly the whole of her sale of 
woollens to France on the other. If 
she should, at the commencement of 
every war, employ the capital and 
labour driven out of the woollen 
trade in the manufacture of silks, and 
at the close transfer them again to 
the woollen trade, the tremendous 
loss which every change of this kind 
would produce, would far outweiffh 
all the profit she could draw from the 
buying of cheap silks in periods of 
peace. 

It must be remarked, that to make 
this exchange beneficial, it is essen- 
tial for the manufacture of silks in 
England, and of woollens in Fi'ance, 
to DC wholly abandoned. If this 
be done, silks will be cheapened, 
and there wi^ be no reduction of 
profits and wa^es. But if the two 
countries merely agree to give free 
admission to silks and woollens, and 
it follow from this that English silks 
and French woollens are greatly re- 
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duced in price, while no material 
quantity of either is exported, the 
fruit must be injury. Only a snmll 
portion of French silks may be im- 
ported, and the woollens sent to 
France may employ the capital and 
labour which they may render idle ; 
there may be the same quantity of 
employment for capital and labour, 
but the pmrt of the population em- 
ployed in the silk trade will lose al- 
most as much as the amount of the 
reduction in the price of silks ; some 
millions will be taken from its an- 
nual expenditure, and it will be con- 
stantly bound to bad profits and 
wi^es ; this must necessarily reduce 
botn the extent of general trade, and 
general profits and wages. Of course, 
England will lose more from the 
exchange, on the one hand, than she 
will gam on the other. 

In all cases of Free Trade, it is 
thus as essential for profits and wages, 
as it is for the quantity of employ- 
ment for capital and labour, to be 
preserved from reduction. If the 
former be reduced, it must of itself 
reduce the latter. If Free Trade re- 
duce the profits of any considerable 
part of the community, it must, of 
necessity, reduce the extent of trade, 
and rate of profits and wages of the 
whole. 

This case differs altogether from 
that called for by the jBconomists 
touching com. They advise that 
England shall abandon the produc- 
tion of com to a certain extent in 
favour of foreign natioBS, in order 
that the latter maj buy more of her 
manufactures. If she do this, she 
must not onlr drive a vast portion of 
capital and labour out of^ employ- 
ment in agriculture, but bind profits 
and wages in it to the lowest point. 
The Economists do not call for an 
equal surrender of employment, they 
merely promise that she shall give 
manunictures in pa3rment for the com 
she may buy abroad. Now, agricul- 
ture yields in proportion Infinitely 
more employment tor capital and la- 
bour, than manufactures ; the same 
quantity of capital and labour will 
perhaps produce, in respect of value, 
eight times more of such manufac- 
tures as are exported, than it would 
do of agricultural produce. Tlie in- 
ferior laud would oe put out of cul- 
tivation; each acre of it employs, 
perhaps, four pounds of tenant's ca- 
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pita], and does not send to market 
much more than a quarter of com 
annually. Suppose that production 
should be reduced five mulion quai- 
ters, and tliat practically five muliou 
acres of such land should be put out 
of tillage. This would drive twenty 
millions of tenant's capital alone, and 
probably half a million of souls, from 
employment. The land, as sheep 
pasture, would not employ more tlian 
a tenth of the capital and labour it 
now does. On the other liand, if all 
the corn boudit of foreigners should 
be paid for with manufactures, a mil- 
lion or two of capital,* and less than 
one hundred thousand souls, would 
be able to fabricAte them. But oidy 
a small part of the com would be so 
paid for. In consequence, neaily 
all the capital and labour driven from 
agriculture, would be rendered per- 
manently idle ; those at present em- 
ployed in manufactures, could pro- 
duce all tlie additional manufactures 
required. About half the popula- 
tion would, therefore, sustain a ruin- 
ous reduction of profits and wages, 
mid a vast portion of capital and la- 
bour would be wholly deprived of 
employment ; this would, of neces- 
sity, have a destructive effect on the 
trade, profits, and wages of the re- 
mainder. The reduction in the prices 
of agricultural produce woula have 
no countervailing effect worthy of 
notice in comparison. 

As a second case — If England could 
not commence a new manufacture 
without having foreign mai'kets so 
far closed agaiuHt her in consequence, 
as to exclude goods which would 
constantly employ more capital and 
labour than the new manufacture 
could do, she ought not to commence 
the latter. 

As a third case— If England could 
always buy sugar and timber cheaper 
of foreign nations than of her own 
colonies, and the foreign nations 
would employ her ships, buy her 
goods in both kind ana (quantity, — 
m a word, employ her capital and la- 
bour, as far as her colonies would 
do, she might, looking alone at pe- 
cuniary benefit, profit by Free Trade. 
To enable her to do so, it would, 
however, be essential, — 1. That her 
trade wiUi the foreign nations should 
be as secure and as free from inter- 
ruptions by war or oUier causes, as 
It w ould be if continued witJi her 
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colonies : 2. That the abandonment 
of her colonies should not be con- 
verted by other powers into the means 
of injuring her trade ; and, 3. That her 
buying of the foreign nations should 
not, by giving them wealth and con- 
nexions, make them her rivals and 
opponents in general trade. This 
case affects national power, to which 
trade ought ever to be, for its own 
good, subservient 

Tliese, and similar ones, form the 
only cases in which Free Trade could 
benefit England, and they evidently 
are not within the bounds of possi- 
bility. 

With regard to the first, if England 
and France should agree that tlie for- 
mer would give free admission to 
French silks, and the latter to Eng- 
lish woollens, no security could be 
obtained that the woollens sent to 
France would employ the capital and 
labour which voSmX ue driven out of 
the silk trade. To make the agree- 
ment beneficial, the silk manufacture 
in the one country, and the woollen 
one in the other, ought to be wholly 
given up ; but this would not be the 
case. Both would be carried on to 
a considerable extent On tlie one 
hand, England would export an ad- 
ditional quantity of wooUens of no 
great magnitude ; and, on the other, 
she woula have tiie whole silk trade 
bound to constant depression and 
suffering by the unequal competition. 
Much more capital and labour would 
be driven from the silk trade than 
would be required for fabricating the 
woollens ; and the loss arising from 
this, vnX\\ the distress of the trade, 
would outweigh the gain which the 
community mi^ht draw from the 
cheapness of silks. Then France 
might soon equal England in wool- 
lens, and in such case the capital and 
labour expelled from tlie suk trade 
would be rendered wholly idle. But 
the frequent intermption of inter- 
course caused by war would alone 
make the agreement a source of 
heavy loss. 

Or the second case, I need not 
speak. 

With re^rd to the third, the sugar 
colonies of England buy of her near- 
ly all tliey consume. To a very great 
extent, the proprietors and mortga- 
gees of the estates live and spend 
their income in her ; and the fortunes 
wliich are acquired in them ar« 
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brought to her for investment and 
, expenditure. She, in truth, receives 
* all the profits they yield. If she 
should abandon them, and buy sugar 
of foreign producers, the latter would 
buy a large part of the goods they 
consume, in foreign markets. The 
sugar would be produced with fo- 
reign capital, and she would lose the 
vast means of investment which she 
possesses in her colonies. The pro- 
ducers would live and expend tneir 
money abroad; their profits would 
not come to England ; their supplies 
and the su^ would be partly car- 
ried by forei^ ships. In all proba- 
bility, three-^urths of the labour and 
capital which the colonies employ in 
her would be rendered idle ; and in 
addition, she would lose some mil- 
lions of capital and income which 
they annually yield her. As a coun- 
terpoise to this, the gain extracted 
from the reduction in the price of 
sugar would be below notice. 

England jgives, or can give, to her 
colonies all kinds of manufactured 
goods in exchange for their timber ; 
and both the goods and timber are 
carried by her ships. But if she 
should abandon them, and buy tim- 
ber of foreign nations, the latter 
would buy little more of her goods 
than they do ; and foreign ships 
would monopolize nearlv all the car- 
rying. The loss of employment for 
capital and labour here would cause 
the community to lose far more than 
the reduction in the price of timber 
would cover. 

England can compel her colonies 
to trade with each other, and with 
herself; and then she can compel 
them to expend the wealth which 
they thus acquire in her productions ; 
the profits wliich she gives them by 
buying their commodities at compa- 
rative high prices, she can compel 
them to expend in her market. In 
this manner, she gains an enormous 
portion of emplovment for her capi- 
tal and labour, which would be near- 
ly all lost, should she abandon them 
to buy of foreign nations. 

If trade should be made wholly 
free, a gigantic mass of capital abd 
labour would be driven from em- 
ployment in agriculture ; anoUier 
gigantic mass would share the same 
raSe in the shipping interest, and the 
silk, linen, and many other trades. 
Could all this find other employ- 
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ment? The Economists argue, that 
ever^ nation can produce some com* 
modities at a cheaper rate than other 
nations, and that it ought to confine 
itself to their production. In a prac- 
tical point of view, this is in a great 
measure devoid of truth. Most na- 
tions can raise agricultural produce 
on about equal terms, in respect of 
natural advantages; and with Free 
Trade, all would raise it as far as 
practicable. If tropical productions 
cannot be raised in some countries, 
they can be in divers others on near- 
ly the same terms. In respect of 
cotton, woollen, and oUier manufac- 
tures, the free export of capital, ma- 
chinery, skill, and fuel, would go fa 
towards placing many nations on an 
eauality in them. The advantage 
wnich one might possess in fuel,&c 
would be counterpoised in another 
by cheap labour and materials. No 
one can doubt, that our manufacturers 
would be tempted to emigrate to all 
parts of Europe, as well as America, 
and that they would soon enable 
other nations to rival Enghmd in 
cheapness. 

Not only would an enormous mass 
of capital and labour be driven from 
agriculture and the trades I have 
named, but the profits and wages of 
the remainder left in them would be 
constantly confined to the lowest 
points by foreign competition. The 
colonial trade would be almostwhoUy 
destroyed. The cotton, woollen, and 
similar trades would thus lose an im- 
mense portion of their sales to the 
population at home and in the colo- 
nies; and it is extremely doubtful 
that their sales to foreign nations 
would be sufficiently increased to ba- 
lance the loss. The nations which 
now manufacture cottons, &c would 
reduce their prices and procure Eng- 
lish machinery, &c. to enable them to 
sustain the competition. The com- 
petition, both in this country and 
others, would keep population in the 
lowest stage of indigence ; it would 
be a constant struggle between na^ 
tion and nation to produce excess at 
the lowest prices, or, in other words, 
to produce the greatest extreme of 
starvation and wretchedness. 

If the cotton and other exporting 
trades could gain an increase of fo- 
reign trade siuncient to cover the re- 
duction in their sales at home and in 
the Colonies, they could only employ 
3f 
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the capital and labour which they do 
at present; of course, the vast Dor- 
Hoii of both driven out of employ** 
ment, as I have stated, would be ren- 
dered permanently idle. But they 
<M>uld gain no such increase ; on the 
contrary, my firm conviction is, that 
the export of machinery, &c. would 
foon take from them a larga part of 
their present foreign trade. I con- 
icientiouslv believe that general Free 
Trade womd be the utter ruin of the 
British empire. 

England thus would have a gigan- 
tic pi^ of her capital and labour per- 
manently deprived of employment, 
and her population would be bound 
to the lowest profits and wages. She 
woiUd have commodities nominally 
cheaper, but in reality they would be 
far dearer. Her loss would be Iup 
Calculable, 

If I grant what the Economists con- 
tend for, that every nation can, from 
natural advantages, produce some 
commodities cheaper than all other 
nations, it does not follow that its 
confining itself to their production, 
coupled with Free Trade, would be 
beneficial. Let us assume that Eng- 
land can produce cottons and iron 
cheaper than all other countries ; that 
■he confines herself to their produce 
tion, and abandons that of dear com, 
ailks, ships, &c ; and that every na^ 
tion acts in a similar manner. Na- 
tional and individual wealth flow from 
good profits and wages, and extent 
of emplo3rmentfor capital and labour. 
The c[uestion then is, would England, 
in this case, have better profits and 
wages, and more of sudi employ- 
ment, than she has had under the re- 
strictive system ? My reply is — No I 
She might be wholly free from com- 

Setition abroad, and still it would, at 
ome, combined with excessive pro- 
duction, keep profits and wages ge-» 
nerally at the lowest figure, bhe 
would have far less employment for 
capital and labour. In every three 
or four years, she would have a fit 
of distress which would fill her with 
Ae miseries of famine, insurrection, 
and anarchy. Other nations would 
be similarly circumstanced. 

The doctrine of the Economists 
stands on this^to the population 
employed in the cotton and iron 
tranes, prices and wages would not 
be reduced, while all the commodi- 
ties they consume would be cheap- 
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ened. It is erroneou«« The increase 
in the consumption of cottons and 
iron could only keep pace with the 
increase of population, and it would 
be a slow one. Any other ikmn. a very 
low rate of profit would cause ex- 
cess, which would bring down prices. 
These articles are produced to a large 
extent by capita), and, in conse- 
i^uence, population would increase 
in England much more rapidly than 
employment; this would keep wages 
at tne minimum. If the population 
of this or anv other country should 
be principallv dependent on manu- 
factures, proauced, in a great degree, 
by machinery, it would be kept by 
excess in the extreme of indigence ; 
profits and waffes could not be other 
than excessively low. 

But sales to foreign nations have 
nothinff to do with tne <]^uestion, be- 
cause we Economists insist that Eng- 
land ought to buy at the cheiq>est 
market, without any reference to 
such sales. They insist, tiiat if 
France will exclude her goods, she 
ouffht still to buy cheap French silks 
ana abandon her own manufacture | 
that if other countries will buy no* 
thing of her, she ouffht still to buy 
their cheap com ana other articles. 
In obedience to them, she is now act- 
ing on the system of buving cheap 
foreign commodities, to the grievous 
ii\jury of her own producers, with- 
out asking the foreigner to take a 
single additional pennyworth of her 

goods. The question therefore is— • 
ow will sucn a system operate on 
her employment for capital and la- 
bour? 

I am here met by another of the gi- 
gantic fictions which the Economists 
invent to save their system from fall- 
ing to pieces. They maintain, thai 
the labour and capital employed in 
producin|f the dear silks, com, kc^ 
would, ITdriven from such produc- 
tion, find more profitable employ* 
ment in producing cottons and other 
cheap articles. What are their proofs ? 
They offer nothing worthy of the 
name. In pretending to teach a sci- 
ence, they leave this point — ^which is 
an essential one, and which ought to 
be established bv the clearest demon- 
stration to entitle their dedamations 
against dear production to the least 
notice— supported only by vague as^ 
sertions. 
If the production of any dear ar» 
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tide— *foriiistaace,11iAtof8ilk8— were 
abaodonedy where would the capital 
and labour engaged in it find employ- 
ment ? Oh, reply the Economists, 
they would be employed in produ- 
cing the articles to be given in ex- 
chuige for the foreign silks. Here is 
the preposterous assumption, that if 
Englana buy of France to the amount 
of ten millions, France must buy of 
her, of necessity, to the same amount 
It practically asserts, that if France 
sell ten millions* worth of silks to 
England, this alone will enable her to 
consume ten millions' worth of Eng- 
lish goods. 

Mlth regard to property, England 
could buy silks to tnis amount of 
France if the latter should wholly ex- 
clude her goods ; and, if she should 
pay for the silks with woollens, she 
would derive a very small part of her 
means for consuming the former from 
ihe sale of the latter ; she would draw 
these means chiefly from her home 
trade and her trade with other parts, 
liow, how far would the sale of ten 
millions* worth of silks to England 
enable France to consume English 
goods? 

The body of people engaged in the 
silk trade must practically receive, in 
j^yment for its silks, the food, manu- 
mtured goods, &c which it consumes 
—-the raw produce which it uses — 
the amount, in money, of Uie rent, 
taxes, &c which it pa^rs,— and the 
money which it converts into savings. 
These, or money in lieu of the goods, 
or goods which it can convert into 
money^, it must obtdn; or it must 
keep Its silks. 

Ir half a million of people be em- 
ployed in France to manufacture 
silks for England, they must really be 
paid in this manner. England must 
send them the goods they consume, 
and the money Siey need ; and, in so 
far as she cannot send them these, she 
must send them such other goods as 
they can sell. These people, with Free 
Trade, could not take English com, 
animal food, shoes, and a variety of 
other articles in pavment ; they could 
not occupy English houses and ma- 
nufactones ; they could only take a 
few kinds of goods in j>ayment ; and 
they could take no more of these than 
themselves and the hands they set to 
woric in other trades could consume. 
They would require pmient in mo- 
ney, in proportton as France should 



exclude English goods. It may be 
fairly assumed, that, with Free Trade, 
they would not be able to take one- 
fourth of the goods which the British 
manufacturers take; therefore, they 
would be pmd principally with mo- 
ney. 

If France should abandon the ma- 
nufactiu-e of cottons, and buy them 
of this country, to the amount of 
twenty millions annually, would this 
alone enable England to buy an addi- 
tional quantity to the same amount of 
French goods? No; it would be 
much the same touching the consump- 
tion of such goods here, if the adoi- 
tional cottons were sent to other na- 
tions, as it would be if they were sent 
to France. England does not buy 
cotton of America, and wine of Por- 
tugal, and sugar of the West Indies^ 
merely because theybu^ her goods; 
she buys these conunodities because 
they are necessary for her consump- 
tion and trade with other parts, and, 
with her present laws, she would pur- 
chase them to a great extent it her 
goods were excluded from America, 
Fortu«^, and the West Indies. If she 
should'sell these cottons to France, 
it would enlarge her purchases of 
some other countries greatly, but it 
would only enlarge them in a small 
degree touching France, because it 
would onlv increase, in a compara- 
tively small degree, her means of using 
French productions. 

In like manner, if England should 
buy silks annually of France, to the 
amount of ten mUlions, it would en^ 
able the latter to buy much more ex- 
tensively of some otner parts, but not 
of England. It would add compara- 
tively 1>ut little to her means of usinfif 
English productions ; therefore, with 
Free Trade, she would buy almost as 
largely of such productions if she 
should not send the silks to England, 
as she would do if she should. I 
doubt whether this export of ten mil- 
lions to, would add two millions to 
her imports from, England. 

This question is of the highest im- 
portance in Political Economy. It 
relates not only to the comparative 
value of domestic and foreign trade, 
but to the comparative value of fo- 
reign trade, looking at other nations 
separately. No question could be 
named which is less understood, or 
respecting which more destructive 
errors prevaiL As the home trade is 
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tbe most valuable, because it enables 
every division of the community to 
sell to the greatest extent, foreign 
trade is more or less valuable in pro- 
portion as it resembles it in this re- 
spect That foreign trade, which buys 
of all the divisions, not only gives em- 
ployment to all, but increases the 
means of each for employing the 
others, audit buys the most in aggre- 
gate amount; but that which only 
buys of one division gives nothing to 
the others beyond en{U)ling this one to 
deal more largely with them, and it 
buys in proportion the least in aggre- 

rte amount Then,that foreign trade 
much more valuable which takes 
goods composed wholly or chiefly of 
jBritish produce and labour, than that 
is which takes such as are composed 
principally of foreign produce and la- 
bour. 

If, then, France should supply this 
country whollv with silks, she could 
not take goods in payment so far 
perhaps as to one-fourth of their va- 
lue. How then would the case stand ? 
The other divisions, instead of being 
enabled to sell the commodities to the 
foreigners which they had previously 
sold to the British silk trade, would 
be, to a great extent, deprived of a 
market for them. Assuming, as I 
have done, that the British manufac- 
turers expend annually ten, and there- 
by cause an expenditure of twenty 
millions amidst the other dinsions, 
this would be replaced by an expen- 
diture direct and indirect, on the part 
of the foreignersjof perhaps one fourth 
of the sum, or five millions. It may 
be said, the British manufacturers 
would still need food and clothing ; — 

granted : but they would form a re- 
undant and idle population ; their 
means of earning ooth would be ta- 
ken away; therefore they would have 
to be; to a great extent, fed and clothed 
gratuitously, and they would cause 
such a glut of capital and labour as 
would take more than the amount of 
their present purchases from the sales 
of the other divisions. I may safely 
say, the latter would have the whole 
twenty millions taken from their sales. 
Every division would have its trade 
more or less reduced ; consequently, 
the cheap foreign silks would teke em- 
ployment from capita] and labour in 
all the other divisions, instead of pro- 
viding it in them for the capitfd and 
' ' «ir expelled from the silk trade. 
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In so far as this should fall on the 
agriculturists, some other divisions, 
and the working classes, it would be 
dead loss. If we take the British 
population at fifteen millions, and as- 
sume Uiat the effect on profits and 
wages would take a pound per an- 
num on the average from the mcome 
of each individual, the loss to the 
whole would be fifteen millions. Al- 
lowing three millions for the differ- 
ence m the price of silks, this popu- 
lation would lose twelve millions by 
buying the cheap foreign silks, instead 
of the dear British ones. 

This would be the case with Free 
Trade abroad. France might buy 
largely of British manufactures, but 
she would derive the power to do so 
in only a small degree from her sale 
of silks to England; and I am mere- 
ly speaking of the portion of such 
power which this sale would give 
ner. But France excludes most kinds 
of British goods,and her sales of silks 
to England could only enlarge, in a 
trifling degree, her consumption of 
the few kinds she will admit Her 
increased sales of silks, gloves, &C., 
to England, in late years, have not 
increased her purchases of English 
goods. 

This applies to other commodities 
bought of^ foreign nations. If Nor- 
way sell additional timber to the va- 
lue of a million to England, this alone 
will not enable her to consume an 
additional quantity of Enjjlish goods 
of the same value. If foreign nations 
should sell com to the value of fi^^ 
millions, this would not enable them 
to expend the sum in British produc- 
tions ; thev would require the chief 
part of it for other puiposes. If Eng- 
land should sell to Russia cottons 
and woollens amounting to fay^ mil- 
lions, this would not in all probabi- 
lity enable her to expend another 
million in Russian gooas. 

Thus, if England buy cheap goods 
abroad instead of producing dear 
ones at home, her purchases, looked 
at separately, will only enable the na^ 
tions she buys of to buy to a compa- 
ratively trifling extent of her. Tnis 
is not the worst ; thev will diminish 
her other foreign trade, and increase 
that of such nations. If she buy all 
her silks of France, she must cease 
to import the raw silk and dyes used 
by her own manufacturers ; and she 
must no longer employ her colonial 
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producers of these articles. Her loss 
of employment for capital and labour 
must reduce her general consump- 
tion. All this must reduce her gene- 
ral exports, and the trade thus lost 
to her must be in a great measure 
transferred to France. 

If England buy foreign com to the 
value of five millions annually, Uiis 
will not probably enable her to sell, 
to the nations she buys it of, addi- 
tional goods to the vuue of one mil- 
lion. The loss of consumption cau- 
sed by it amidst her agriculturists 
alone will perhaps strike five millions 
from her exports. 

If England buy all her silks of 
France, without increasing her sales 
to the hitter, her general exports will 
be reduced by it ; she will no longer 
send goods abroad in payment for 
raw silk, &c In this case, the buy- 
ing abroad will manifestly provide 
no employment in either the foreign 
or the nome trade for the capital and 
labour driven from the silk manu- 
facture. If, in addition, she should 
buy all her wrought cottons and iron 
abroad, without exporting more 
foods of other kinds than she does, 
It is evident, that not only all the 
capital and labour employed in the 
silk, cotton, and iron trades, but much 
more in other trades, would be ren- 
dered permanently idle. 

It is from all this abundantly cer- 
tain, 1. That if England buy silks or 
any other commodity of another na- 
tion, she does not by so doing enable 
the other nation to buy her goods to 
an equal amount; on the contrary, 
she x>nly gives it the power to buy 
of her to a trifling extent in propor- 
tion. 2. That it she buy ol other 
nations, instead of producing at 
home, and do not in consequence 
sell as many goods to them as will 
employ all the capital and labour 
which production at home would do, 
she must lose from it greatly in re- 
gard to employment for capital and 
labour. And 8. That if she buy of 
other nations, instead of producing 
at home, and do not in consequence 
sell more to them than she otherwise 
would do, she must lose by it, not 
onlv all the employment for capital 
and labour which the production of 
the commodities at home would give 
her, but much more. I may add, 
that the production of dear commo* 
dities cannoty in the nature of things. 
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prevent her from having a sufficiency 
of capital and labour for the produc- 
tion of cheap ones. 

The assertion of the Economists is, 
of course, of no value, that if capital 
and labour be not employed in pro- 
ducing the dear articles, Uiey wiH be 
more profitably employed in produ- 
cing the cheap ones, when it is thus 
demonstrable, that if England aban- 
don production to buy abroad, this 
will not of itself enable the nations 
she may buy of to purchase her 
goods to an equal extent. I am now 
encountered by another of their gi- 
gantic fictions. They maintain tluit 
England must of necessity pay for 
every thing she buys abroad with 
goods ; and that, if some nations 
will only take money in payment, 
she buys the money with goods of 
others, therefore, it makes no differ- 
ence whether they take monev or 
goods, as she still pays them indi- 
rectly with the latter. 

The Economists are compelled to 
confess that it may be necessary to 
pay some nations principally with 
money, because this is proved by 
officii documents. Such documents 
prove further, that the sales of Eng- 
land to other countries are not re- 
gulated by her purchases of them— 
that in her dealings with some her 
sales far exceed her purchases, and 
with others her purchases far exceed 
her sales. They prove farther, that 
some foreign parts have always a 
heavy balance of trade a^nst diem, 
from which they sustain grievous 
loss, and that it is possible for Eng- 
land to be placed in a similar state. 
The doctrine of the Economists 
really amounts to this. If England 
buy of any country, for instance, 
France, to the amount of five mil- 
lions, and have to give money in pay- 
ments, she will sell five millions* 
worth of goods to other nations more 
than she would do if France would 
accept goods. It is evident, that 
if she sell no more to such nations 
than she would do if France would 
take goods, the latter is really paid 
with nothing but money; and that if 
she buy thus, by throwing her capi- 
tal and labour out of employment in 
some trades, it cannot provide them 
with it in others. If she abandon 
the silk trade, buy of France with 
money, and export no more goods 
to other parts, the capital and labour 
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driven from the trade must remdn 
idle. The question, therefore, is, If 
she buy of one nation with money, 
will it necessarily increase to the 
same amoimt her sale of goods to 
other nations ? 

The men who compel me to put 
such a question, call uiemselves the 
teachers of a science ! 

The general balance of trade has 
lonf been much in fovour of Eng- 
land, and in consequence she might 
with the same sales have bought 
much more of foreign nations than 
she has done, without having to ex- 
port gold in payment If she have 
such a balance of five millions in her 
favour, she may buy silks for money 
of France to the amount, and pay 
for them with the bills she holds on 
other countries. She need not ex- 

Sort any gold in payment, and if she 
so, the oalance will bring the gold 
from other parts. In this case, she 
will reaUy buy the silks with money ; 
she will not export a shilling's worth 
of ffoods in consequence ofit, and it 
will provide no employment for the 
capital and labour driven out of her 
siDc trade. 

Let us now enquire what the fruits 
must be if she be compelled by buv- 
ing cheap goods abroad, to buy gold 
to dve in pavment 

Of whom does England buy gold ? 
She buys it of two totally different 
bodies : the one consists of the pro- 
ducers of it, who sell it for the ^oods 
they consume ; the other consists of 
the mere dealers in it, who do not 
buy goods with it for their consump- 
tion. Wbich body does she buy of 
when the export of it compels her to 
buy? Of the dealers mvariablv. 
When she so buys, it does not enable 
the producers to bring an ounce more 
of it to market, or to take an addi- 
tional shilling's worth of her goods. 

And does she buy it of the aealers 
with goods ? Never in reality. 

When the export causes a scar- 
city of it, she buys it in this manner : 
The Bank contracts its issues of notes 
for the express pimjose of checking 
iXBde and oringing down prices : this 
necessarily produces stagnation, ge- 
neral loss, numberless failures, and 
Inability to order goods from abroad ; 
these curtail the importation of goods, 
turn the balance ortrade, and render 
it profitable to import gold. For 
every sovereign which Eng^d buys 
in this manner she gives at least 
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three ; every ten miUions imported 
by her through such means cauaes 
her a loss of thirty. 

But does she not In such case buy 
the ffold with goods ? In re^ity no. 
She Duys gold of other countries in- 
stead of their productions ; and she 
is only enabled to do so by her own 
loss of trade, loss of property, and 
privations. As the gold is already 

Eroduced, her purchases of it set no 
ibour to work abroad, but, on the 
contrary, by taking it instead of goods, 
they distress other countries, ana 
thereby reduce the sales of her own 
productions. These purchases of 
eold reduce her sales of goods to 
foreign nations, reduce them might- 
ily in the home market, and cause 
them to be made generally at a heavy 
loss. 

This is the case at the best when 
she imports gold from necessity, but 
the import is made for her principaUy 
by capitalists who e3q>ort no goodEs 
in payment for it Suppose that there 
are six British and six foreign capi- 
talists who are connected, and woo 
hold collectively six millions of so- 
verei^s in England. They sell the 
gold for bank notes to those who wish 
to export it, and with the notes they 
buy foreign stock : a scarcity takes 
place, they sell the stock abroad for 
the sovereigns, and bring them back 
again. 

The Bank of England buys with 
its notes a million in French govern- 
ment securities ; it then sells the se- 
curities to the Bank of France for 
rid, which it brings to this country; 
8 " ' 



sells here the gold for its notes, 
with which it agiun bu^s the same 
amount of foreign secunties. 

In these two cases the import of 
gold causes no export of goods. 

Suppose that a nouse fike Roths- 
child's imports from its foreign 
branches three millions of sovereigns. 
It sells them to the Bank, and vests 
the amount in Government securi- 
ties. Hie balance of trade is turned 
in favour of this coimtry, and for a 
few months, or a year, no gold can 
be exported. Then the expiort is re- 
newed, the house sells its securities, 
and re-buys and sends the gold Abroad. 
It employs the amount there tmtil 
gold can be again imported, and then 
it buvs the latter and brings it agsfai 
to this country. In this case goods 
have nothing to do with the fnmiirt. 

Inno circumstances does the forced 
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import of ^Id Increase the export of 
goods ; on the contrary, it diminishes 

If, therefore, England bur goods 
abroad for money, uistead of produ- 
cing them at home, she will lose the 
employment for capital and labour 
which the production of them would 
yield. If she buy com, silks, ships. 
&c., abroad for money which, should 
she produce them at home, would 
employ twenty millions of capital 
ana two millions of souls, she will 
export less goods from it instead of 
more, and she will deprive herself 
of employment for this amount of 
capital and number of souls. 

This, of course, applies to the buy* 
ing of cheap goods of one foreign 
nation with money, instead of dear 
ones of another widi goods. Let us 
suppose that England wants to buy 
wine annually to the amount of about 
a million, Mid that she can buy of 
France twenty per cent cheaper than 
of Portugal, but the former will only 
take money, while the latter will take 
manufactures in payment Let us 
suppose farther, that a single mer- 
chant manages tbe whole business. 

If she buy of Prance, she practi- 
cally takes a million of sovereigns to 
the merchant, and he, after deduct- 
ing his profit, sends them to France, 
and receives in exchange the wines ; 
they are then expended by the pro- 
ducers of the wine on foreign mer- 
chandise, manufactures, &c. 

If she buy of Portugal, the same 
quantity of wine will require 1 ,200,000 
sovereigns ; she practically takes them 
to the merchant, and he, after de- 
ducting his profit, buys woollens, 
cottons, &c., with them ; he does not 
send them abroad, but instead, he 
sends the manufactures, and receives 
in exchange the wine. We will as- 
sume that he only sends manufac- 
tures to the value of a million, and 
deduct the remainder of the sum for 
profit and expenses. 

Now, supposing that Portugal 
Would not take the manufactures, if 
England would not take the wine, 
the case stands thus. England will 
Sell yearly one million's worth of 
manufactures more if she buy of 
Portugal, than she will do if she buy 
of France. On the one hand, then, 
there is a saving of £200,000, and on 
the other there is the profit on the 
manufactores. 
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What is this profit? tn answering 
&e question, we must look at the 
interests separately, which compose 
the community. Suppose that the 
manufiictures comprehend £400,000 
in woollens, £400,000 in cottons, and 
£200,000 in hardware; and that the 
manufacturers gain on them a profit 
of ten ner cent The body of mas* 
ters will gain on them, in the wool- 
len trade £40,000, in the cotton trade 
the same sum, and in the hardware 
trade £20,000. They will consist in 
a considerable degree of labour, and 
to Uie body of the labouring classes 
this will be clear profit; this body, if 
they were not exported, would re- 
ceive in the aggregate so much less 
for its labour. Hiey will consist in 
part of wool, provisions. Sec, we will 
suppose, to ihe amount of £100,000 ; 
this sum will be nearly all clear pro- 
fit to the agriculturists, as a body, for 
the latter could not sell the wool» 
&c., if the manufactures were not 
sent The outward freight will be 
clear profit to the shipowners; There 
will be considerable profit gained 
by the monied interest from the 
additional employment of capital, 
the importers of cotton, dyes, &c., 
the m^ers of machinery, trades- 
men, and most parts of the commu- 
nity. The revenue will be enlarged 
by enlarged consumption. A part of 
the manufactures will be fabricated 
from foreign produce, but this will 
be chiefly bouAt with British labour. 
Allowing on this point £100,000, the 
community will gain £900,000 by 
sending the manmactures to Portu- 
gal. This will be direct profit, and 
to it ought to be added the indirect 
profit producing by the extension of 
trade generally, which will flow from 
die export of the manufactures. 

Let it be observed, that I am not 
speaking in vague terms of tlie com- 
munity m the mass. If the woollen 
trade could not sell the four hun- 
dred thousand poimds worth of wool- 
lens, should It be unable to send 
them to Portugal, it is a truth wholly 
above question, that the profits and 
wages on them would be clear gain 
to the masters and workmen as a 
body. If the wool, provisions, &c. 
could only be sold through the ex- 
port of the manufactures, it is indis- 
putable that the money received for 
them would be nearly all clear ffain 
to the landowners^ farmersy and nus< 
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bandry labourers, as a body. It is 
evident that the freight on the manu- 
factures would be clear gain to the 
shipowners and seamen as a body, if 
the manufactures could only be ex- 
ported by being thus sent to Portu- 
gal. The profit to the body would 
be profit to the individual. The 
more demand there is for wooUens, 
the more trade and employment there 
are for the individual manufacturers 
and workmen. An additional de- 
mand for com gives better prices to 
the farmer and more work to his la- 
bourer. 

This applies still more forcibly to 
the trade with the Colonies, because 
their means of buying of England 
depend chiefly on tiieir sales to her. 
They could buy but little of her, 
should she transfer her trade to fo- 
reign nations, and she would sell to 
sucn nations infinitely less than she 
now sells to them. Suppose that 
she gives to them ten millions for 
gooos, which she could buy of fo- 
reign nations for eight, and that they 
buy goods of her to the amount of 
ten millions ; but should she transfer 
her purchases to such nations, the 
latter and the Colonies would only 
buy of her to the amount of five. In 
this case, she would gain two millions 
on the one hand, ana lose the sale of 
five millions' worth of goods on the 
other: her loss would very far ex- 
ceed her gain. 

What is true touching the whole, 
is equally true touching the part ; in 
the home, foreign, and colonial trades, 
she must lose in proportion as she 
may buy with money instead of goods. 

The Economists, as I have stated, 
from Adam Smith downwards, have 
been led into their ruinous error by 
these assumptions: 1. That if Eng- 
land buy cheap goods abroad, instead 
of producing them at a dearer rate 
at home, the community will have 
the difierence of price to expend on 
other things. lu refutation of this, it 
is demonstrable, that, if she buy fo- 
reign com, silks, &c. the agricultu- 
rists, silk-manufacturers, &c. — that is 
above half the community — ^must 
have incalculably less money to ex- 
pend in general commodities than 
they have had under the restrictive 
system ; and that this must of neces- 
sity reduce trade, prices, and wages, 
and cause the rest of the community 
to have incalculably less* 2. That if 
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she buy goods abroad, instead of 
producing them at home, she must 
of necessity pay for them solely with 

goods; therefore it cannot reduce 
er employment for capital and la- 
bour, in refutation of^this, all ex- 
perience, as well as the nature of 
things, demonstrates, that she can buy 
of oUier nations without paying them 
with goods — that she can buy more 
of Fnmce, Germany, Russia, or any 
other foreign part, than she does, to 
the amount or many millions annu- 
ally, without increasing her export 
of goods — that if she so buy, the 
amount of her purchases can go in- 
to the general balance of trade against 
her, and the balance can be from 
time to time adjusted by bills, or an 
export of gold — and tiiat, if an ad- 
verse balance compel her to buy 
gold, this reduces, instead of increa- 
sing, her export of goods. It is de- 
monstrable, that if she buy of a fo- 
reign nation, it is physically impos- 
sible for her purchases to give to 
such nation the power to buy of her 
to an equal extent, or to more than 
a comparatively small one. And in 
refutation of the doctrine, that if ca- 
pital and labour be driven from one 
employment they can always find an- 
other, the history of every country 
in which the land is appropriated 
proves that it has always been op- 
pressed with tlie diflSculty of pro- 
viding employment for its popula- 
tion. All such countries, with Free 
Trade, have had their inhabitants 
bound to tlie extreme of indigence 
by deficiency of employment and in- 
ability to obtain prices which would 
yield adequate profits and wages. 
The assumptions on which the Eco- 
nomists rest are thus wholly faUa- 
cious. 

The grand essential then is, em- 
ployment FOR CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

Comparative cheapness is a national 
scourge, in so far as it diminishes such 
employment Putting out of sight 
the raw produce used by the export- 
ing manufacturers, which is not in- 
volved in the question, cheapness is 
a point of minor and comparatively 
trifling importance. The compara- 
tive deamess of silks, gloves, 6Ugai*, 
&c., affects the expenses of livinjj 
only ; it does not reduce the rate of 
profit in genera] trade. The Free 
Trade people argue that the deamess 
of a commodity reduces its consump* 
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tion, and this is equivalent to assert] 
ing that it does not injure the con- 
sumption of other commodities ; it 
therefore follows, that if silks he dear, 
tiie community consumes less of 
them; and that it consumes ahout 
the same quantity of other commo- 
dities when they are so, as when 
they are cheap. If, then, silks, gloves, 
sugar, &c, oe dear, the cotton, 
woollen, and other manufacturers 
have ^ high a rate of profit and 
as much trade, and the working 
classes have as high a rate of wages, 
and as much work, as they would 
have if these articles were somewhat 
cheaper A*om heing houffht abroad. 
The only difference is, mey have a 
less command over these articles, 
while they have not a less one over 
others. 

But if the production of dear goods 
at home cause more capital and la- 
bour to he employed than otherwise 
y could be, it causes profits and wages 

to be higher than they otherwise 
would be throughout the community. 
If it enable the farmer to obtain two 
shillings per quarter more for his corn, 
and a proportionately higher price 
/ for his live stock ; and the labourer 

to obtain a shilling or two per week 
more, or a few weeks of employment 
more in the year ; it gives them far 
more on the one hancC than it takes 
from them on the other. Such pro- 
duction has invariably this effect; it 
calls more capital and labour into 
employment, than it is possible for 
cheap buying of foreign countries to 
do ; and in consequence, it adds more 
to the income of every individual 
tban will cover the addition which it 
makes to price. 

The present system of Free Trade 
stands, as I have stated, on the prin- 
ciple of buying at the cheapest mar- 
ket, without bestowing any regard on 
what is taken in payment ; it admits 
the cheap commodities of foreign 
nations, without providing that they 
shall be paid for with goods. Eng- 
land now employs the ships and buys 
the com, silks, &c. &c. of other coun- 
tries, when such countries, instead 
of buying more of her goods, buy 
less, in various instances, than they 
did before she adopted such ruinous 
conduct. In consequence she really 
buys these commodities with money ; 
their amount is thrown into the ba- 
lance of trade against her, and she 
pays it with bills or the precious me- 



tals ; if she did not buy them, her ex- 
ports to the countries she receives 
them from would be as great as they 
are, and probably greater. 

In so far as she thus employs fo- 
rei^ ships, and buys foreign commo- 
dities, she takes employment from 
her own capital and l^>our, and gives 
it to those of other nations. Every 
foreign ship which she r^B^larly em- 

Eloys, prevents a British one from 
eing built and employed, and of 
course prevents the commodities re- 
quisite tor the building, repairing, and 
provisioning of such Bntish vessel 
trom being made use of. The case 
is the same with other things. Should 
she buy all her silks abroad in this 
manner, she would deprive a quan- 
tity of her capital and labour, equal 
to that engaged in the Silk Trade, of 
employment Should she act so touch- 
ing other articles, like effects would 
follow. 

England has therefore taken from 
her capital and labour an enormous 
portion of employment, and given it 
to those of foreigners ; and she has 
thereby taken from the remainder all 
the employment which this portion 
yielded, and given it to those of fo- 
reigners likewise. The ruined ship- 
owner can no longer employ his ca^ 
pital and English seamen,but instead, 
the foreign one employs his capital 
and foreign seamen : The former can 
no longer employ the Eoij^lish ship- 
builder, rope-maker, grazier, &c. &c 
but instead the latter employs foreign 
ones. The starving silk-weavers can 
no longer consume English produce 
and manufactures, save throuj^h pa^ 
rochial aid; but instead the foreign 
ones consume foreign produce and 
manufactures. So it is through- 
out This is not the worst She has 
produced, amidst a large part of her 
population, a constant destructive 
glut of capital and labour. By open- 
ing her market to all foreign commo- 
dities at a fixed price, she has redu- 
ced, in a ruinous degree, the profits 
and wages of the principal portion of 
her inhabitants. Not only have the 
farmers, shipowners, silk manufac- 
turers, &c. lost a large part of their 
trade, but they can reap nothing save 
loss from the remainder. Not only 
have the husbandry labourers, silk- 
weavers, &c. lost a large part of their 
employment, but they cannot extract 
from what is left them a sufficiency 
of necessaries. If various trades can 
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Sretrent &e forever from robbing 
lem of their business, they can only 
do so by the sacrifice of necessary 
profits and wages. 

This tremendous loss of profits and 
wages in the trade whicn has not 
been surrendered to foreigners, has 
taken a further prodigious quantity 
of employment trom capital and la- 
bour m every business. This has 
produced, in every business, a bale- 
mi glut of capital and labour; the 
same amount of capital can bring 
more goods to market, — the same 
quantity of labour is compelled to 
produce more, and this has made the 
fflut much greater. It has inevitably 
Followed, that profits and wages have 
fallen to the same ruinous point in 
every business. 

Now, where are we to find the 
gain to be placed against all this in 
the balance-sheet ? Commodities 
have been much cheapened. Has, 
then, the population a greater com- 
mand over tliem for consumption? 
No, it never before had so little com- 
mand over them; in reality, they 
never before were so dear to it; 
never before were the means of the 
capitalists and labourer for procu- 
ring luxuries and food so small, as 
they are at present. The profits of 
the employers — ^putting aside their 
capital — will scarcely procure them 
common necessaries, and the work- 
ing classes are practically enduring 
the miseries of famine. Commodi- 
ties have been cheapened, only by 
the destruction of the means of buy- 
ing them ; silks have been cheapened 
by taking from the mass of the com- 
munity tne means of wearing them ; 
com has been cheapened by taking 
from the body of the labouring or- 
ders the means of eating bread. 

And is there the least evidence to 
prove that this system has increased 
the exports of England ? No. Be- 
fore she adopted it, her exports were. 
In proportion, lai-ger and more regu- 
lar than they have been since : had 
they increased in proportion as they 
then did, they would have been, at 
this moment, greater than they are. 
She buys some commodities of fo- 
reign nations which she then refused; 
ana by so doing, she reduces her 
means for buying other commodities 
of them. She employs the ships of 
such nations; and, in consequence, 
' « buys of them less tiir^'*' hAmn, 
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pitch, &c. She buys French silks ; 
and, in consequence, she buys less 
French wine, brandy, &c. She buys 
foreign com, and A*om this she buys 
less of general foreign goods. Then 
all this causes her to buy less of, and, 
therefore, to sell less to, her own co- 
lonies ; this operates to diminish still 
farther her purchases of foreign 
countries. It may be regarded as 
certain, that she now buys less of, 
and sells less to, these countries, 
than she would have done had she 
not changed her system. 

But there is the reduction of prices 
so necessary for enabling her manu- 
facturers to compete successfully 
with foreigners abroad. What is the 
exact worm of this plea ? Foreigners 
have reduced their prices as she has 
done, and when they have been un* 
able to do this, they have raised their 
protecting duties against her. Va- 
rious foreign markets are just as 
much closed against her manufac^ 
tures as they were before she re- 
duced her prices ; America, the Ne- 
therlands, and several German states 
have, in one way or another, raised 
their duties against her ; and, upon 
the whole, her goods have less ac- 
cess to foreign markets now than 
they had before they were cheapened. 

I maintain, that the exports A Eng- 
land are much less than they would 
have been had she not changed her 
system. But if I grant, for the sake 
of argument, that the change has add- 
ed to them even five millions, what 
is the profit? Trade, like gold, may 
be bought too dear; therefore, what 

erice has she paid for the increase ? 
[er profit Is this — she has raised pro- 
diffiously to herself the prices of fo- 
reign goods ; she has compelled her- 
self to give for the same quantity of 
such goods, perhaps ten or fifteen 
millions' worth more of her own ; 
she has constrained her capitalists 
and labourers to give infinitely more 
of their profits and labour tor the 
same portion of foreign commodities. 
She has given as the price of the in- 
crease the profits of ner capitalists, 
and the necessaries of her working 
classes — the prosperity, comfort, ana 
peace of her whole population. In 
respect of pecuniary profit, she has 
been buying shillings at a sovereien 
each; for every million which she 
has thus added to her foreign trade^ 
she has smick twenty millions from 
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her home and colonial trade. To 
gain this increase, she has filled her- 
self with insolvency, want, wretch- 
edness, starration, crime, convulsion 
^n a word, wiUi all the elements of 
national barbarism, bankruptcy, and 
revolution I 

What do the wise men of Free 
Trade oppose to all this? The official 
accounts of imports and exports. The 
tonnap^e entries are of such an amount, 
ergo the shipping interest is in the 
highest prosperity. So much silk has 
been entered at the custom-house, 
ergo the silk trade is in the highest 
prosperitv. The custom-house re- 
turns of imports and exports are so 
and so, ergo the whole population 
is in the highest prosperity. Profits 
and wages are, of course, out of the 
question; it mattersnot if the amount 
of the business indicated by the of- 
. ficial papers will only yield one- 
fourth ofthe profit and wages it for- 
merly yieldea ; it is of no moment 
if the capitdist can only employ his 
money at a loss, and the labourer 
can obtain nothing for his labour. 
Place before these wise men, in Par- 
liament or out of it, the most conclu- 
sive proof that their measures have 
involved the shipping interest, the 
silk trade — ^the wnole population in 
loss and misery ; and tneu" reply is, 
" Figures are against you — we can 
look only at the figiu'es of the cus- 
tom-house — ^profits and wages have 
nothine to do with the matter, and 
your tacts we cannot deign to no- 
tice." 

What inexpiable wickedness can 
England have committed, that she is 
thus placed under the dominion of 
men so incomprehensibly destitute 
of common knowledge and under- 
standing ! 

The more extensively she applies 
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this system of Free Trade, the more 
employment she must take horn her 
(»pital and labour, and the more ter- 
rible must the consequences be to 
herself. She has only to extend it a 
little farther in regard to agricultu- 
ral produce, to deprive Ireland al- 
most wholly of a market, saying no- 
thing of the British agriculturists. 
What would flow from this ? She has 
only to apply it to sugar, timber, and 
salt fish, to involve her more valuable 
colonies in complete ruin. What 
would this produce ? 

I have already pointed out the only 
cases in which Free Trade, in such 
articles tis she and her colonies cctn 
produce in sufficient quantity, could 
benefit England; and I have shewn, 
that they are not within the bounds 
of possibility. I will now state the 
only cases in which, speaking gene^^ 
rally, it is possible for Free Trade to 
benefit her. 

The first comprises the raw pro- 
duce used by her exporting manu* 
facturers. 

The second comprises such com- 
modities as she and her colonies can*^ 
notproduce. 

Tne third comprises such commo- 
dities as she and her colonies cannot 
produce in sufficient quantity j in 
this case, her home and colonial pro- 
ducers ought to be sufficiently pro- 
tected. 

The commodities comprehended 
in these cases, are not involved in the 
controversv. The old restrictive sys- 
tem of England cherished Free Trade 
in them as far as practicable. All 
which the wool producers at present 
claim is, that protection in duty whicli 
is given to the rest of the communi- 
ty. The Free Trade which the Eco- 
nomists* advocate and their oppo- 
nents condemn, relates only to the 



* As ludicrous an argument as I ever met with has recently been given to the 
world by one of the Free Trade visionaries, viz. That England ought to be incited 
by the example of ancient Carthage and Tyre, to persevere in her new system, \lliat 
were they ? Mere commercial cities which traded and carried between nation and 
nation. In so far as they produced commodities, they had no competitors ; their 
wealth was acquired by practical monopoly and prohibition ; as soon as they were assail- 
ed by competitors, that is, when they were exposed to Free Trade, tbey fell into irre- 
trievable ruin. Holland formerly resembled them in a great measure ; she was the 
merchant and carrier between other nations, and when tbey rivalled her she sunk. 
Does the British empire resemble them ? No. It has comparatively no trading and 
carrying between one foreign nation and another, and It is almost wholly dependent 
on production. It may find in them an awful beacon, but not an example. I men- 
tion this as a proof of the eonsummata Ignoranee of ths baf^gartt who declaim so fiu 
riously in fittour of what they call Free Trade. 
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cammodities which England find her 
colonies can produce in sufficient quan^ 
tity. Of course, it can give no free- 
dom to her trade, beyond enabling 
one interest to ruin another, to the 
grievous injury of all ; it enables the 
merchants to ruin the agriculturists 
and shipowners, and the mercers to 
ruin the silk manufacturers; and such 
is all the freedom her trade can gain 
from it In reality, it frees the trade 
of foreign nations A*om restrictions 
and prohibitions, and places them on 
tibe trade of England. 

Free Trade m such commodities 
only as are comprised in the fore- 
going cases, was the Free Trade 
of Mr Pitt, as well as of the old sys- 
tem of this country. That great 
statesman defended his commercial 
treaty with France, on the ground 
that it would greatly enlarge the sales 
and the employment for capital and 
labour of England on the one hand, 
without materially reducing them on 
the other. He said of the two coun- 
tries — ** Having each its own and dis- 
tinct staples — having each that which 
the other wanted, and not clashing in 
the great and leading lines of their 
respective riches, they were like two 

Seat traders in different branches; 
ey might enter into a traffic which 
would prove mutually beneficial to 
them." This exU-act contains the 
grand principle on which intercourse 
between nation and nation must be 
founded, to be beneficial. 
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Such was the opmion of Mr Pitt. 
He could not conceive that a trade 
between two countries could yield 
advantage, which should enable each 
to supply the other with what it did 
not want, and cause them to clash in 
the great and leading lines of their re- 
spective riches. Ifhe could rise from 
his grave, what would he say of the 
present system ? What would he say 
when he saw foreign nations suffer- 
ed to supply England %Diih every thing 
she did not trait/— when he saw them 
suffered to clash with and distress 
that great source of wealth, agricul- 
ture, — ^that great source of wealth and 
protection, shipping, — ^that important 
source of wealth, the silk manufac- 
ture, — in a word, all her sources of 
riches ? What would he say when he 
saw foreign nations suffered to do all 

this, WITHOUT GIVING UP ANY THING 
IN THE WAY OP EQUIVALENT ? 

I have said sufficient to prove that 
the Free Trade doctrines of the Eco- 
nomists are wholly false in the ab- 
stract, that they are as false in regard 
to national wealth, as in regard to 
other matters, and that nothing can 
be more erroneous than the asser- 
tion, as a general principle. Trade 
ought to be free. My concluding 
observations must be given in an- 
other article. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
One op the Old School. 

London, Sept. 30, 1829. 



translation op delta S sonnet " ON VISITING ADDOTSFORD. 

( Vide Blackwood's Magazine for August, 1829.) 

A SIR WALTER SCOTT. VISITANDO ABBOTSFORD. 
80NETT0. 

Placida calma sul pineto ombroso 
Scendea col raggio del cadente giomo, 
Ed io calcava il sacro suol, pensoso 
E reverente, alle tue soglie mtomo. 

Ecco, io dicea, le torri, ecco il soggiomo 
Dell* ingegno divin, che glorioso 
Fe* il secol nostro collo stile adomo, 
Che non teme del tempo il dente esoso. 



Oh come, quando Tinfinita schiera 
Dc^li or viventi giacerii notterra, 
E TU pur visto avrai I'ultima sera, 

Devoti qui dal piii lontan confine 
I perc^in verranno della terra, 
P^ette torri a baciar I'alte mine I 



Q.D. 
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A SINGULAR LETTER FROM SOUTHERN AFRICA. 



Communicated by Mr Hogg^ the Ettrick Shepherd. 



Mt DEAR Friend, 

In my last I related to you all tiie 
circumstances of our settlement here, 
and the prospect that we had of a 
peaceful and pleasant habitation. In 
truth, it is a nne country, and inha^- 
bited by a fine race of people, for the 
Kousies, as far as I have seen of them, 
are a simple and ingenuous race, and 
Captain Johnstone having ensured 
the friendship and protection of tlieir 
chief, we lived in the most perfect 
harmony 'with them, trafficking with 
them for oxen, for which we gave 
them iron and copper in exchange, 
the former being held in hi^h esti- 
mation by them. But alas ! sir, such 
a fate has befallen to me since I wrote 
you last, as I am sure never fell to 
the lot of a human being. And I am 
now goin^ to relate to you one of 
those stones which, were it to occur 
in a romance, would be reckoned 
quite out of nature, and beyond all 
bounds of probability, so true is it» 
that there are many things in heaven 
and earth that are not dreamed of in 
our philosophy. 

You knew my Agnes from her 
childhood --you were at our wedding 
at Beattock, and cannot but remem- 
ber what an amiable and lovely girl 
she then was. I thought so, and so 
did you, at least you said you never 
had as bonny a bride on your knee. 
But you will hardly believe that her 
beauty was then nothing in compari- 
son with what it became afterwards ; 
and when she was going about our 
new settlement with our little boy in 
her arms, I have often fancied that I 
never saw as lovely a human being. 

Be that as it may, the chief Karoo 
came to me one day with his inter- 

f>reter, whom he caused to make a 
ong palaver about his power, and do- 
minion, and virtues, and his great de- 
sire to do much good. The language 
of this fellow being a mixture of 
KafTre, High Dutch, and English, was 
peculiarly ludicrous, and most of all 
so when he concluded with express- 
ing his lord's desire to have my wife 
to be his own, and to give me in ex- 
change for her four oxen, the best 
that 1 could choose from his herd I 



As he made tiie proposal in pre- 
sence of my wife, she was so much 
tickled with the absurdity of the pro- 
posed barter, and the manner in which 
It was expressed, that she laughed 
immoderately. Karoo, thinking she 
was delighted with it, eved her with 
a look that surpasses all description, 
and then caused his interpreter make 
another palaver to her concerning all 
tiie gooa things she was to enjoy, one 
of which was, that she was to ride 
upon an ox whose horns were tipped 
witJi gold. I thanked the great Kcu-oo 
for his kind intentions, but declared 
my incapability to part with my wife, 
for that we were one flesh and blood, 
and nothing could separate us but 
death. He could comprehend no such 
tie as this. All men sold their wives 
and daughters as they listed, I was 
told,— for that the women were Ae 
sole property of the men. He had 
bought many women from tiie Tam- 
bookies, that were virgins, and had 
never given above two cows for any 
of them ; and because he desired to 
have my wife, he had oflfered me as 
much for her as would purchase four 
of the best wives in all the two coun- 
tries, and that therefore I was bound 
to give her up to him. And when I 
told him finally that nothing on earth 
could induce me to part with her, he 
seemed oflfended, bit his thumb, knit- 
ted his brows, and studied long in 
silence, always casting glances at 
Agnes of great pathos and languish- 
ment, which were perfectly irresisti- 
ble, and ultimately he struck his 
spear's head in the ground, and offer- 
ed me ten cows and a bull for my 
wife, and a choice virsin to boot 
When this proffer was likewise de- 
clined, he smiled in derision, telling 
me I was the son of foolishness, and 
that he foretold I should repent it 
Three times he went over this, and 
then went away in high dudgeon. 
Will you, sir, believe, or will any per- 
son alive believe, that it was poMible 
I could live to repent this ? 

My William was at this .time 
about eleven months old, but was 
still at the breast, as I could .never 
prevail on his lovely mother to wean 
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him, and at the very time of which I 
am speaking, our little settlement 
was mvaded one night by a tribe of 
those large baboons called ourang- 
outangs, pongos, or wild men of the 
woods, who Sid ereat mischief to our 
fruits, yams, and^Arr^ts. Frpm that 
time we kept a great jiuqaber of 
guns loaded, and set a watch ; and 
at length the depredators were again 
discovered. We sallied out upon 
them in a body, not without alarm, 
for they are powerful and vindictive 
animals, and our guns were only 
loaded with common shot They 
fled at the first sight of us, and that 
with such swiftness that we might as 
well have tried to catch deers, but 
we eot one close fire at them, and 
douDtless wounded a number of 
them, as their course was traced 
with blood. We pursued them as 
far as the Keys nver, which^t^ey 
swam, and we lost tliem. ^" ^ 

Among 

none feU 
lifted in 
pitifully, 
my heart 
ster, mo] 
ceiving t 
turned b: 
grinning 
the abonc 

bear the thought of killing it, it was 
80 like a human creature ; out before 
I could do this several shots ha4 been 
fired by my companions at the hide* 
ous monster, which caused him once 
more to take to his heels, but turn- 
ing oft as he fled, he made threaten- 
ing gestures at me. A Kousi ser- 
vant that we had finished the cub, 
and I caused it to be buried. 

The very morning after that but 
one, Agnes and her black maid were 
milking our few cows upon the 
green: I was in the garoen, and 
William was toddling about pulling 
flowers, when, all at once, tne wo- 
men were alarmed by the sight of a 
tremendous ouran^-outang : issuing 
from our house, which they had just 
left They seem to have been struck 
dumb and senseless with amazement, 
for not one of them uttered a sound, 
until the monster, springing forward 
in one moment, snatched up the child 
and made oflf with him. Instead of 
coming to me, the women pursued 
the animal with tlie child, not know- 
ing,! believe, what they were doing. 
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The fearful shrieks which they ut- 
tered alarmed me, and I ran to the 
milking green, thinking the cows 
had fallen on the women, as the cat- 
tle of that district are ticklish for 
pushing when any way hurt or irri- 
tated. Before I reached the green 
where the cows stood, the ourang- 
outang was fully half a mile gone, 
and only the poor feeble exhausted 
women running screaming after him. 
For a good while I could not con- 
ceive what was the matter, but ha- 
ving my spade in my hand, I follow- 
ed spontaneously in the same direct 
tion. Before I overtook the women, 
I heard the agonized cries of my dear 
boy, my darling William, in the paws 
of that horrible monster. There is 
no sensation of which the human 
heart is capable that can at all be 
compared with the horror which at 
that dreadful moment seized on mine. 
My sinews lost their tension, and my 
whole frame became lax and power- 
less. I believe I ran faster than 
usual, but then I fell every minute, 
and as I passed Agnes she fell into 
a fit Kela-kal, the black girl, with 
an astonishing presence of mind, had 
gone ofl" at a tangent, without orders, 
or without being once missed, to 
warn the rest of the settlers, which 
she did with all expedition. I pur* 
sued on, breathless, and idtogether 
unnerved with agony; but, luas! I 
rather lost than ffained ground. 

I think if I had been &rly started, 
that through desperation I could have 
overtaken the monster, but the hope- 
lessness of success rendered ma 
feeble. The truth is, that he did not 
make great speed, not nearly the 
speed these animals are wont to 
make, for he was greatly encumber* 
ed with the child. You perhaps do 
not understand the nature of these 
animals — neither do I : but they have 
this peculiarity, that when they are 
walking leisurely or running down- 
hill, they walk upriffht like a human 
being; but when hard pressed on 
level ground, or up-hill, they use 
their long arms as fore-legs, and then 
run with inconceivable swiftness. 
When flying with their own voung, 
the greater part of them will run 
nearly twice as fast as an ordinary 
man, for the cubs cling to them with 
both feet and hands, but as my poor 
William shrunk from the monster's 
touchy he was obliged to embrace him 
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doielf with <me psvr, and run on 
^ee, and ttill in that manner he 
outran me. O may never earthly 
parent be engtfed in such a heart* 
rending pursuit I Keeping still his 
distance before me, he reached the 
Keys river, and there the last gleam 
of hope closed on me, for I could not 
swim while the ourang-outang, with 
much acuteness, threw the child 
across his shoulders, held him by the 
feet with one paw, and with the other 
three stemmed the river, thouffh then 
in flood, with amazing rapimty. It 
was at this dreadful moment that my 
bneloved babe got his eyes on me as 
I ran across the plain towards him, 
and I saw him holding up his little 
hands in the midst of the foamine 
flood, and cr)ring out, " Pa ! pa I pa r 
which he seemed to utter with a sort 
of desperate joy at seeing me i^ 
proach. 

Alas, tiiat sight was the last, for in 
two minutes thereafter the monster 
vanished, with my dear child, in the 
jungles and wooos beyond the river, 
ana then my course was stayed, for 
to have thrpwn myself in, would on- 
ly have been committing suicide, and 
leaving a destitute widow in a fo* 
reign land. I had therefore no other 
resource but to throw mvself down, 
and pour out my soul in lamentation 
and prayer to God. From this state 
of hapless misery, I was quickly 
aroused by the si^ht of twelve of my 
countrymen commg full speed across 
the plain on my track. They were 
all armed and stripped for the pur- 
suit, and four of them, some of whom 
you know, Adam Johnstone, Adam 
Halida^, Peter Carruthers, and Jo^ 
seph Nicholson,being excellent swim- 
mers, plunged at once into the river 
and swam across, though not with- 
out both difficultv and danger, and 
without loss of time continued the 
pursuit 

The remainder of us, nine in num- 
ber, were obliged to go half a day's 
journey up the river, to a place call- 
ed Shekah, where the Tambookies 
dragged us over on a hurdle; and 
we there procured a Kousi, who had 
a hound, which he pretended could 
follow the track of an ourang-outang 
over the whole world. Urged on by 
a sort of forlorn and desperate hope, 
we kept at a running pace the whole 
afternoon ; and at we fall of night, 
came up with Peter Carruthers, who 
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had lost the other three. A singular 
adventure had befiallen to himself. 
He and his companions had agreed 
to keep within call of each other ; 
but as he advanced, he conceived he 
heard the voice of a child crying be- 
hind him to the right, on whicn he 
turned off in that direction,but heard 
no more of the wail. As he was 
searching, however, he perceived an 
ourang-outang steal from a thicket, 
which, nevertneless, it seemed loalli 
to leave.. When he pursued it, it 
fled slowly, as with intent to entice 
him in pursuit from the spot; but 
when he turned towards the thicket, 
it immediately followed. Peter was 
armed with a pistol and rapier; but 
his pistol and powder had Seen ren- 
dered useless by swimming ^e ri- 
ver, and he had nothing to depend 
on but his rapier. The creature at 
first was afraid of the pistol, and 
kept aloof; but seeing no fire issue 
from it, it came nigher and nigher, 
and seemed determined to have a 
scuffle with Carruthers for the pos- 
session of the thicket At lengtn it 
shook its head, grinning with dis- 
dain, and motioned him to fling the 
pistol away as of no use; it then went 
and brought two great clubs, of which 
it gave him the choice, to fight with 
it There was something so bold, 
and at the same time so generous, in 
this, that Peter took one as if ap* 
parently accepting the challenge ; 
but that moment he pulled out his 
gleaming rapier, and ran at the hi- 
deous brute, which frightened it so 
much, that it uttered two or three 
loud grunts like a hog, and scamper* 
ed off; but soon turning, it threw 
the club at Peter with such a cer- 
tain aim, that it had very nigh killed 
him. 

He saw no more of the animal that 
night; but when we found Camithera, 
he was still lingering about the spot, 
persuaded that my child was there, 
and that if in life, he would soon 
hear his cries. We watched the 
thicket all night, and at the very 
darkest hour, judge of my trepida- 
tion when I heard the cries of a 
child in the thicket, almost close by 
me, and well could distinguish that 
the cries proceeded from Uie mouth 
of my own dear William, from that 
iweet and comely mouth which I 
had often kissed a hundred times in 
a day. We all rushed spontaoeous- 
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l\r into the thicket, and all towards 
tiie same point; but, strange to re- 
late, we only ran against one another, 
and found nothing besides. I cried 
on my bov's name, but all was again 
silen^ and we heard no more. He 
only uttered three cries, and then 
we all heard distinctly that his cry- 
ing was stopped by something stuff- 
ed into his mouth. I still wonder 
how I retained my reason, for cer- 
tainly no parent had ever such a trial 
to undergo. Before day, we heard 
some movement in the thicket, and 
though heard by us all at the same 
time, each of us took it for one of 
our companions moving about; and 
it was not till long after the sun was 
up, that we at length discovered a 
bed up among the thick branches of 
a tree, and not above twelve feet 
from the ground ; but the occupants 
had escaped, and no -doubt remain- 
ed but that they were now far be- 
yond our reach. This was the most 
grievous and heartbreaking miss of 
all ; and I could not help giving vent 
to my mief in excessive weeping, 
while all my companions were oeep* 
ly affected wilji my overpowering 
sorrow. 

We tiien tried the dog, and by him 
we learned the way the fliers had 
taken; but that was all, for as the 
day grew warm, he lost all traces 
whatever. We searched over all the 
country for many days, but could 
And no traces of my dear boy, either 
dead or alive; and at length were 
obliged to return home weary and 
broken-hearted. To describe the state 
of my poor Agnes is impossible. It 
may be conceived, but can never be 
expressed. But I must haste on with 
my narrative, for I have yet a great 
deal to communicate. 

About three months after this sad 
calamity, one evening, on returning 
home from my labour, my Agnes 
was missing, and neither her maid- 
servant, nor one of all the settlers, 
could give the least account of her. 
My suspicions fell instantly on the 
Kousi chief. Karoo, for I knew that 
be had been in our vicinity hunting, 
and remembered his threat. This 
was the most grievous stroke of all, 
and, in order to do all for the pre- 
servation of my dear wife that lay 
in my power, I and three of my com- 
panions set out and travelled night 
and day, till we came to the chief's 
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head-quarters. I have not time to 
describe all the fooleries and difli- 
culties we had to encounter ; suffice 
it, that Karoo denied the deed, but 
still in^ such a manner tiiat my sus- 
picions were confirmed. I threaten- 
ed him terribly with the vengeance 
of his friend Captain Johnstone, and 
the English army at the Cape, say- 
inf^, I would bum him and all his 
wives and his people with fire. He 
wept out of fear and vexation, and 
offered me the choice of his wives, 
or any two of them, shewing me a 

freat number of them, many of whom 
e recommended for their great 
beauty and fatness ; and I believe he 
would have given me any number 
if I would have gone away satisfied. 
But the language of the interpret€ur 
being in a great measure unmtelli- 
gible, we all deemed that he said re- 
peatedly that Karoo would not give 
the lady up. 

What was I now to do ? We had 
not force in our own small settle- 
ment to compel Karoo to restore 
her ; and I was therefore obliged to 
buy a trained ox, on which I rode all 
the way to the next British settie- 
ment, for there are no horses in that 
country. There I found Captain 
Johnstone with three companies of 
the 72d, watching the inroads of the 
savage Boshesmen. He was greatly 
irritated at Karoo, and dispatched 
Lieutenant M'Kenzie, and fifty men 
along with me, to chastise the ag- 
gressor. When tiie chief saw the High- 
landers, he was terrified out of his 
wits ; but, nevertheless, not knowing 
what else to do, he prepared for re- 
sistance, after once more proffering 
me the choice of his wives. 

Just when we were on tlie eve of 
commencing a war, which must have 
been ruinous to our settlement, a 
black servant of Adam Johnstone's 
came to me, and said that I ou^t 
not to fight and kill his good chief, 
for that he had not the white wo- 
man. I was astonished, and asked 
the Kafire what he meant, when be 
told me that he himself saw my wife 
carried across the river by a band of 
pongos, (ourang-outangs,)buthe had 
always kept it a secret, for fear of 
giving me distress, as they were too 
far gone for pursuit when he beheld 
them. He said tliey had her bound, 
and were carrying her gently on their 
arms, but she was either dead or in 
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British soldiers, and every one of the 
settlers that could bear arms, went 
with us, 80 that we had in all nearly 
a hundred men, the blacks being 
armed with pikes, and all the rest 
with swords, guns, and pistols. We 
injustice for laying such fearful judg- ioumeyed for a whole week, travel- 
ments on me. May he in mercy for- ling much by night and resting in 



ft swoon, for she was not crving, and 
her loi^ hair was hanging down. 

I had kept up under every cala- 
mity till then, but these news fairly 
u{>8et my reason. I fell a-blasphe- 
ming, and accused the Almighty of 



five me, for I knew not what I said; 
ut had I not been deprived of rea- 
son I could not have outlived such a 
catastrophe as this, and whenever it 
recurs to my remembrance, it will 
make my blood run phill till the day 
of my death. A whole year passed 
over my head like one confused 
dream ; another came, and during the 
greater part of it my mind was very 
imsettled, but at length I began to 
indulge in long fits of weeping, till 
by degrees I awakened to a full sense 
of all my misery, and often exclaim- 
ed that there was no sorrow like my 
sorrow. I lingered on about the settle- 
ment, not having power to leave the 
spot where I hsA once been so hap- 
py with those I loved, and all my 
companions joined in the cultivation 
of my fields and garden, in hopes 
that I would become resigned to the 
will of the Lord and the judgments 
of his providence. 

About the beginning of last year a 
strange piece of intelligence reached 
our settlement It was said that two 
maids of Kamboo had been out on 
the mountains of Norroweldt gather- 
ing fruits, where they had seen a 
pongo taller than any Kousi, and 
that this pongo had a beautiful white 
boy with him, for whom he was ga- 
thering the choicest fruits, and Uie 
boy was gambolling and playing 
around him, and leaping on his shouE 
ders. 

This was a piece of intelligence so 
extraordinary, and so much out of 
the common course of events, that 
every one of the setUers agreed that 
it could not be a forgery, and that it 
behoved us immediately to look af- 
ter it. We applied to Karoo for as- 
sistance, who had a great number of 
slaves from that country, much at- 
tached to him, who knew the lan- 
guage of the place whitiier we were 
going, and all the passes of the coun- 
try. He complied readily witii our 
request, ^vixig us an able and intel- 
ligent guide, with as many of his 
people as we chose. We raised in 
all fifty MttUys and Kousis ; nine 
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the shade by day, and at last we came 
to the secluded district of which we 
were in search, and in which we 
found a temporary village, or camp, 
of one of these independent inland 
tribes. They were in great alarm at 
our approach, and were apparentiy 
preparing for a vigorous resistance ; 
but on our guide going up to them» 
who was one of their own tribe, and 
explaining our views, they received 
us joyfully, and proffered tiieir as- 
sistance. 

From this people we got tiie heart- 
stirring intelligence, that a whole co- 
lony of pongos had taken possession 
of that country, and would soon be 
masters of it all ; for that the Great 
Spirit had sent tiiem a Queen from 
the country beyond the sun, to teach 
them to speak, and work, and go to 
war; ana that she had the entire 
power over them, and would not 
suffer them to hurt any person who 
did not offer offence to them; that 
tiiey knew all she said to them, and 
answered her, and lived in houses 
and kindled fires like other people, 
and likewise fought rank and file. 
That they had taken one of the 
maidens of their own tribe to wait 
upon the queen's child; but because 
the girl wept, the Queen caused tiiem 
to set her at libertv. 

I was now rent between hope and 
terror — hope that this was my own 
wife and cnild, and terror that they 
would be rent in pieces by the sar 
vage monsters rather than given up. 
Of this last, the Lockos (the name 
of this wandering tribe) assured us, 
we needed not to entertain any ap- 
prehensions, for that they would, 
every one of them, die, rather than 
wrong a hair of their Queen's head. 
But tiiat it behoved us instantiy to 
surround them ; for if they once 
came to understand that we were 
in pursuit, they would make tiieir 
escape, and then the whole world 
would not turn or detain them. 

Accordingly, that very night, being 
joined by the Lockos, we surrounf 
ed the colony by an extensive circle. 
So 
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and conti&uin^ to dose as we advan- 
ced. By the break of day we bad 
them closely surrounded. The mon- 
sters flew to arms at the word of 
command, nothing daunted, forming 
a dose circle round their camp ana 
Queen, tiie strongest of the niales 
being placed outermost, and the fe- 
males inmost, but all armed alike, 
and all haviii^ the same demure and 
melancholy faces. The circle being 
60 dose that I could not see inside, 
I went with the nine red-coats to the 
top of a cliff, that, in some degree, 
overlooked the encampment, in or- 
der that, if my Aipies really was 
there, she might understand who was 
near her. Still I could not discover 
what was within, but I called her 
' name aloud several times, and in 
about five minutes after that, the 
whole circle of tremendous brutal 
warriors flung away their arms and 
retired backward, leaving an open 
space for me to approach theiv 
Queen. 

In the most dreadful trepidation I 
entered between the hideous files, 
being well guarded by soldiers on 
either hand, and followed by the rest 
of the settlers ; and there I indeed 
beheld my wife, my bdoved Agnes, 
standing read^ to receive me, with 
little William in her right hand, and 
a beautiful chubby daughter in her 
left, about two years old, and the very 
image of her mother. Conceive, u 
you can, sir, such a meeting I Were 
there ever a husband and wife met 
in such circumstances before ? Never 
since the creation of the world! 
The two children looked healthy and 
beautiful, with theu* fur aprons, but 
it struck me at first that my beloved 
was much altered : it was only, how- 
ever, caused by her internal commo* 
tion, by feelings which overpowered 
her grateful heart, against which na- 
ture could not bear up, for on my 
first embrace she fainted in my arms, 
which kept us all in suspension and 
confusion for a long space. The 
children fled from us, crying for their 
mother, and took shdter with their 
friends the pongos, who seemed In 
great amazement, and part of them 
began to withdraw as if to hide them- 
aelves. 

As soon as Agnes was somewhat 
restored, I proposed that we should 
withdraw from the camp of her sa- 
wge colony; but she refused, and 
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told me, that she behoved te part 
with her protectors on good terms, 
and that she must depart wi^out 
any appearance of compulsion, which 
they might resent; and we actually 
rested ourselves during the heat of 
the day in the shades erected by 
those savage inhabitants of the forest 
My wife went to her hoard of provi- 
sions, and distributed to every one 
of the pongos his share of fruit, suc- 
culent herbs, and roots, which they 
ate with great composure. It was a 
curious scene, something like what 
I had seen in a menagerie; and there 
was my little William, serving out food 
to the young ourang-outangs, cuffing 
them and ordering mem, in the broad 
Annandale dialect, to do this, that, 
and the other thing, and they were 
not only obedient, but seemed flat- 
tered by his notice and correction. 
We were then presented with deli- 
cious fhiits, but I had no heart to 
partake, being impatient to have my 
family away from the midst of this 
brutal society; for as long as we 
were there, I could not conceive them 
safe or fairly in my own power. 

Agnes then stood up and made a 
speech to her subjects, accompany- 
ing her expressions with violent mo- 
tions and contortions, to make them 
understand her meaning. They un* 
derstood it perfectly ; for when they 
beard that sne and her children were 
to leave them, they set up such a 
jabbering of lamentation as British 
ears never heard. Many of them 
came cowering and fawning before 
her, and she laid her hand on their 
heads ; many, too, of the young ones 
came ruuning, and lifthig the child- 
ren's hands, they put them on their 
own heads. We then formed a close 
circle round Agnes and the children, 
to the exclusion of the pon^ that 
still followed behind, howling and 
lamenting; and that ni^ht we lodged 
in the camp of the Lockos, placing a 
triple guard round my family, of 
which uiere stood great need. We 
durst not travel by ni^^t, but we 
contrived two covered hurdles, In 
which we carried Agnes and the 
children, and for three days a consi- 
derable body of the tallest and strong- 
est of the ourang-outangs attended 
our steps, and some of them came 
to us fearlessly every day, as die 
said, to see if she was welU ^nd if 
we were not hurting hen 
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We reach^ our own settlenieiit 
one day sooner than we took in 
marching eastward; but then I durst 
not remain for a night, but getting 
into a vessel, I sailed straight for the 
Cape, having first made oyer all my 
goods and chattels to my country* 
men, who are to send me down va* 
lue here in com and firuit; and here 
I am, living with my Agnes and our 
two children, at a little i^ngwam about 
five miles from Cape Town. 

My Agnes's part of the story is the 
most extraordinary of all. But here 
I must needs be concise, ^ving only 
a short and general outline of her 
adventures; Tor among dumb ani- 
mals, whose signals and grimaces 
were so liable to misinterpretation, 
much must have been left to her own 
conjecture. The creatures' motives 
for stealing and detaining her ap- 
peared to nave been as follows :— 

These animals rem^n always in 
distinct tribes, and are perfectly sub- 
ordinate to a chief or ruler, and his 
secondary diiefs. For their expedi-^ 
tion to rob our gardens, they had 
brought their sovereign's sole heir 
along with them, as they never leave 
any of the royal ftunily behind them, 
for fear of a surprisal. It was this 
royal cub which we killed* and the 
Queen his mother, having been dis* 
tractedlv inconsolable for the loss 
pf her darling, the old monarch had 
set out by night to try if possible to 
recover it; and on not finding it, he 
seiaed on my boy In its place, carried 
him home in safety to his Queen, and 

?ive her him to nurse I She did so, 
es, she positively did nurse him at 
ber breast for three months, and never 
child throve better than he did. By 
that time he was beginning to walk, 
and aim at speech, by imitating every 
voice he heard, whether of beast or 
bird ; and it had ^ruck the monsters 
as a great loss, that they had no means 
of teaching their young sovereign to 
•peak, at which art he seemed so apt 
This led to the scheme of stealing his 
own mother to be his instructor, 
which they effected in the most mas- 
terly style, binding and gagging her 
in her own house, and carrying her 
from a populous hamlet in the fair 
fmrenoon, without having been dis- 
covered. Their expertness, and the 
rapidly of their motions, Agnes de- 
scribed as inconceivable by those 
who hadnfiverifUtteeied them. They 



shewed every sort of tenderness and 
kindness by the w^, proffering her 
plenty of miit and water ; but she 

Save herself totally up to despair, till, 
ehold I she was introduced to her 
own little William, plump, thriving, 
and as merry as a cricket, gambolling 
away among his brutal compeers, for 
many of whom he had conceived a 
great affecti<Hi, — but then they far 
out^ew him, while others as fast 
overtook him in size. 

Agnes immediatelv took her boy 
under her tuition, and was soon given 
to understand that her will was to be 
the sole law of the community i and 
all the while that they detained her, 
they never refused her in aught save 
to take her home again. Our little 
daughter she had named Beatrice, 
after her maternal grandmother. She 
was bom six months and six days 
after Agnes's abstraction. She spoke 
highly of the pongos, of their docility, 

generosity, warmth of affection to 
tieir mates and young ones, and of 
their irresistible strength. She con- 
ceived that, however, to have been a 
tnbe greatly superior to all others of 
the race, for she never could regard 
them in any other light than as dumb 
human creatures. I confess that I 
had the same sort of feeling while 
In their settlement, for many of tlie 
young females in particular were 
much comelier than negro savages 
which I have often seen, and thev 
laughed, smiled, and cried very much 
like human creatures. At my wife's 
injunctions, or from her example, 
they all wore aprons: and the fe- 
males had let the hair of their heads 
grow long. It was glossy black, and 
neither curled nor woolly, and on the 
whole, I cannot help having a linger- 
ing affection for the creatures. They 
would make the most docile, power- 
ful, and affectionate of all slaves ; but 
thev come veiy soon to their growth, 
and are but shortlived, in that way 
approximating to the rest of the brute 
creation. They live entirely on fruits, 
roots, and vegetables, and taste no 
animal food wnatever. 

I asked Agnes much of the civilitv 
of their manner to her, and she al- 
ways describes it as respectful and 
unuorm. For a while she never 
thouffht herself quite safe when near 
Uie Queen, but the dislike of the lat- 
ter to her arose entirely out of her 
boundleas affecti<m for the boy. No 
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mother could posBibly be f^der of 
her own oflfspnng than this affection- 
ate creature was of William, and she 
was jealous of his mother for taking 
him from her, and causmg ^^^ V^' 
stantly to be weaned. But then the 
chief never once left the two Queens 
by themselves ; they had always a 
imard day and night 

I have no objection to the miblicar 
tion of these adventures in Britain, 
thouirh I know they will not obtain 
credit ; but I should not like that the 
incidents reached the Sidney Gazette, 
as I intend emigrating to that coim- 
try as soon as I receive value for the 
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stock I left at the settlement, for I 
have a feeling that my fiunily is 
scarcely safe as long as I am on any 
part of the coast of Africa. And for 
the sake of my rising family, I have 
an aversion at its bemg known that 
they were bred among creatures that 
must still be conceived to be of the 
brute creation. Do not write till you 
hear from me again ; and believe me 
ever, your old jfi^ectionate friend, 
Wm. Mitchell. 

Vandep Creek, 

Near Cape Town, 

Oct. 1, 1826. 



TOM PAINB. 



Extracts from the Notes of an Observer. 



When Tom Paine escaped from the 
dungeons of the Committee of Public 
Safety in Paris, he came to this city 
(New York), and put up at the city 
hotel. One morning, about nine 
o'clock, a person came into my store, 
and said that Paine was standing on 
the steps at the entrance to the hotel. 
As I lived next street, and being cu- 
rious to see him, I, with two gentle- 
men who happened to be in the store 
at the time, went round the comer to 
have a look at him ; but before we got 
there he had stepped in. At that mo- 
ment I happened to observe S***** 
L##«#n the painter enter the hotel. As 
I knew Sam and he were compatriots 
through the whole of the American 
Revolution, I presumed he was going 
to see his old friend, and proposed to 
my companions to go m fikewise, 
saying, thai as I was acquainted with 
Mr L****n, he would introduce us. 
They, however, declined to go, so I 
went alone. , 

« Is Mr Paine at home?" said I to 
the waiter. " Yes."—" In his own 
room V"—" Yes."—" Can I see him ?" 
— " Follow me;" and I was ushered 
into a spacious room, where the table 
was set for breakfast One gentle- 
man was writing at the table, another 
reading the newspapers at the farther 
end ofthe room, and a lengthy, lank, 
coarse-lookuig figure was standing 
with his back to the fire. I saw a re- 
semblance to a portrait I had seen in 
** The Rights of^Man." I knew it was 
Paine. 
V/hUe following the waiter, pre- 



suming Paine was alone, I prepared a 
speech to introduce myself to a plam 
Republican solus; but when I thus 
found myself, in the presence of 
others, with thegreat author of" Com- 
mon Sense," I was at a loss for a mo- 
ment ; at last I recovered my self-pos- 
session, and said, ^, ^ . . . . 

« Gentlemen, is Mr Pame in thm 
room V" He stepped towards me, and 
answered,'* My nameisPaine." I held 
out my hand, and when I had hold of 
his, says I, " Mr Paine, and you gen- 
tlemen, will excuse my abrupt entry. 
I came out of mere curiosity to see 
the man whose writings have made 
so much noise in the world." Pame 
answered, " I am very 0aj J^^^"- 
riosity is so easily satisfied. Inen, 
without a word more, 1 rejoined, 
« Good morning;" and walkmg out, 
shut the door behind me. 

I heard them all burst out into a 
loud laugh. Thinks I, they may laugh 
that win— I have seen Paine, and, all 
things considered, have made a good 

retreat *, , , 

The gentlemen called the waiter, 
and enquired who I was ; and he told 
them. They reported the matter in 
the coffee-house, and among their ac- 
quaintances, and as Oie story travel- 
led, it was enriched with all manner 
of garnishing. One of them was, that 
I had told Paine he was a d— d ras- 
cal, and had it not been for his books 
I would never have left my native 
countrv. Are not people^ who in- 
vent additions to truth, liarfi ? 

At that time I was precentor m the 
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Scotch Presbyterian Church in Cedar 
Street, of which the famous Dr John 
Mason was then minister. The Kirk 
Session caught the alarm, an extra 
meeting was called, and I was sus- 
pended from office for some months 
on account of having visited Tom 
Paine. 

When Paine had afterwards fallen 
into disrepute, and was shunned by 
the more respectable of his friendEs 
on account of his drunken habits, he 
boarded in the house of one William 
C*»**, a farrier. This C»*»* and I 
being acquainted, I had free access to 
his house, and freouently called to 
converse with Tom Paine. One even- 
inghe related the following anecdote. 

During the slaughtery of Robes- 
pierre, when every Republican that 
the monster could get in his power 
was beheaded, Paine was cast into 
prison, and his name was on a list 
with nineteen who were ordered for 
execution next morning. It was cus- 
tomary for the clerk of the tribunal 
to go round tlie cells at night, and put 
a cross with cludk on the back of the 
door of such of the prisoners as were 
ordered for the scaffold in the morn- 
ing. When the executioner came 
with his guard to remove the victims, 
wherever a chalking was found, tlie 
inmate of the cell was taken forth and 
executed. 

lu these horrible shambles there was 
a long gallery, having a row of cells 
on each side. The passage was se- 
cured at each end, but the doors of 
the cells were left open, and some- 
times the prisoners stepped into the 
rooms of one another tor company. 
It happened, on the night preceding 
the day appointed for the doom oT 
Paine, that he had gone into his neigh- 
bour's cell, leaving his door open with 
its back to the wall. Just then the 
chalker came past, and being proba- 
bly drunk, crossed the inside of his 
cell door. 

Next morning, when tlie guard 
came with an order to brin^ out the 
twenty victims, and finding only 
nineteen chalks, Paine being in bed 
and his door shut, they took a prison- 
er from the farther end of the gal- 
lery, and thus made up the requisite 
number. 

About forty-eight hours after tliis 
atrocious deed, Robespierre was over- 



thrown, and his own head chopped 
off, so that Paine was set at liberty, 
and made the best of his way to New 
York. 

I asked him what he thought of his 
almost miraculous escape. He said 
the Fates had ordained he was not 
then to die. Says I, '* Mr Paine. 1*11 
tell you what;— I think you know 
you have \vritten and spoken much 
against what we call the religion of 
the Bible; vou have highly extolled 
the perfectibility of human reason 
when left to its own guidance, un- 
shackled by priestcraft and supersti- 
tion. The God in whom you live, move, 
and have your being, has spared your 
life that you might give to the world 
a living comment on your doctrines. 
You now shew what human nature is 
when left to itself. Here you sit, in 
an obscure and comfortless dwelling, 
stifled with snuff and stupified with 
brandy; — you, who were once the 
companion of Washington, of Jay, and 
of Hamilton. Every good man has 
deserted you ; and even Deists, that 
have any regard for decency, cross 
the streets to avoid you." 

He was then the most di^sting 
human being that could anywhere be 
met with, mtemperance had bloated 
his countenance beyond description. 
A few of his disciples, who stuck to 
him through good report and through 
bad report, to hide him from the ab- 
horrence of mankind, had him con- 
veyed to New Rochelle, where they 
supplied him with brandv till it 
burned up his liver. But this man, 
beastly as he was in appearance, and 
dreadful in principle, still retained 
something ot humanity within the 
depravity of his heart, like the gem 
in the head of the odious toad. The 
man who suffered death in his 8t4»ad 
left a widow, with two young child- 
ren, in poor circumstances. Paine 
brought them all with him to New 
York, supplied them while he lived, 
and left tliem the most part of his 
property when he died. The widow 
and children lived in apartments in 
the city by themselves. I saw them 
often, but never saw Paine in their 
company ; and I am well assured, and 
believe,thathis conduct towards them 
was disinterested and honourable. 

G.T, 
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' The proptr itttdy of mankind It man.''— PopIb. 



To judge of tlie effects of civil, po* 
litical,or religious institutions, with* 
out a knowledge of tiie character of 
the people to whom they refer, is 
impossihle. 

The differences of character, even 
in the nations comprising the British 
empire, are very great These dif- 
ferences of character are not more 
remarkable than the accompanying, 
and apparently corresponding, dff- 
ferences of organization. 

Hostile to the mysticism and em- 
piricism of the phrenologists, I am 
yet, with their more reasoning pre- 
decessors in physiology, satisfied, 
that character and organijcation are 
inseparably united. But of this af- 
terwards. 

The manner in which national cha- 
racter is formed, is a subject at once 
of great curiosity, and of the very 
highest importance. As I am not 
aware that any thing has yet been 
written about it, I shiQl briefly notice 
it here. 

We know, perhaps, of no existing 
nation which is not composed of va- 
rious tribes; and these in general 
differ greatly in origin, organimition, 
character, &c. Yet there is ahnost 
always a national character » which 
18 more or less common to the whole, 
and which, with the progress of time, 
is perpetually becoming more ho- 
mogeneous, until warlike invasion. 



6r peaceful colonisatioD, introduce 
new tribes. 

The causes of Mb asshntlation are 
of two kinds, as belonging either to 
the country or to its inhabitants. 
Belonging to the former, are soil, 
climate, and their productions i and 
of these the effects are ultimately the 
greatest, but their operation is al- 
ways the slowest Belonging to the 
latter, are intermarriages, which ope- 
rate far more rapidly than soil, 9tc* 
though they ultimately yieldto these ; 
and social intercourse, which ope- 
rates more rapidly and more exten- 
sivelv, but less permanency still. 

It is the manner in which this more 
rapid, more extensive, though less 
permanent cause operates, that seems 
chiefly to have escaped observation. 
Examples will best illustrate its ef- 
fects; and those which Ae British 
isles afford are most to our pur- 
pose. 

In England, the tribes are Saxon, 
Welsh, &c. ; but the Saxon character 
predominates. In Scotland, the tribes 
are Pictish, or Northman,* Celtic, Ac. > 
but the Pictish character, upon the 
whole, predominates. In Ireland, the 
tribes are Celtic, Milesian, &c. ; but 
the Celtic character predominates. 
In each case, the predominating cha- 
racter seems to be that of the ma- 
jority. 



ENGLISH CHARACTKR. 



The Saxons of England exist near^ 
ly pure on its eastern coasts, are ex- 
tensivehr spread over the whole of 
its surface, and perhaps equal in 
number all the other races that enter 
hito the composition of English po- 
pulation. 



The Saxon Englishman (for bre- 
vity, I may use only the latter name) 
is distinguished from other races by 
a stature rather low, owing chiefly 
to the neck and limbs being short, 
by the trunk and vital system bebng 
large, and the complexion, iride8,ana 



* 1 have no wish here to insist on, or dispute respecting, the name «t origin of the 
tribe which has majnly formed the Lowland population of Scotland ; it i» enough, 
for the present view, that a tribe of well-marked character has done so. 
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hMr liglit; and bj ike hce being 
broad^ the forehead largOf and the 
upper and back part of the head 
round, and rather smalL 

In hk walk, the Englishman rolls, 
as it were, on his centre. Ttus is 
caused by the breadth of tiie trunk, 
and the comparative weakness oi 
the limbs. The broader muscles, 
-therefore, of the former, aid progres- 
sion by a sort of rolling motion, 
throwing forwu^ first one side and 
then another. So entirely does this 
depend on the breadth of the trunk, 
that even a temporary increase of it 
produces this effect. Men who be- 
come fat, and women who, havim^ 
borne many children, have the headS 
of the thigh bones farther separated, 
always adopt this mode of progres- 
slon. 

The mental faculties of the Eng- 
lishman are not absolutely of the 
highest orders but the absence of 

Jtassion gives them relatively a great 
ncrease, and leaves a mental cha^ 
racter equally remarkable for its sim- 
plicity and its practical worth. 

The most striking of those points 
in the English character which may 
be called fundamental, are cool ob- 
servation, tinparalleled single-mind- 
edness, and patient perseverance. 
This character is remarkably homo- 
geneous. 

The cool observation of the Eng- 
lishman is the foundation of some 
other subordinate, but yet import- 
ant, points in his character. One of 
the most remarkable of these, is that 
real curiosity, but absence of won- 
der, which makes the " niiadmirarf* 
a maxim of English society. It is 
greatly associated, also, with that re- 
serve for which the English are not 
less remarkable. 

The single-mindedness of the Eng- 
lishman is the foundation of that sin- 
cerity and bluntness which are per- 
haps his chief characteristics ; which 
fit him so well for the business of 
life, and on which his commercial 
character depends ; which make him 
hate (if he can hate any thing) all 
crookedness of procedure, and which 
alarm him even at the insincerities 
and compliances of politeness. 

The perseverance of the English- 
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man is the foundation of that habi- 
tude which guides so many of his 
own actions, and that custom in 
which he participates with all his 
neighbours. It is this which makes 
universal cant, as it has been pro- 
fanely terined,* not reasoning, the 
basis of his morals, and precedent, 
not justice, the basis of his jurispru- 
denccj But it is this also which, 
when his rights are outraged, pro^- 
duces that grumbling which, when 
distinctly heard, effectually protects 
tiiem ; and it this which creates that 
public spirit to which, on great emer- 
gencies, he rises with all his fellow- 
countrymen, and in which he persists 
until its results astonish even the na- 
tions around him. 

Now, a little reflection will shew, 
that of the three fundamental qualities 
I have mentioned, the first seeming 
may easily be less amiable than the 
final result shall be useful. To a 
stranger of differently consttucted 
mind, the cold observation, and, in 
particular, the slowness and reserve 
which must accompany it, may seem 
unsociable; but they are inseparable 
from such a construction ot mind, 
and they indicate, not pride, but that 
respect for his feelings Which the 
possessor tiiinks them entitied to, and 
which he would not violate in others. 
The dignity, therefore, which in this 
case tiie Englishman feels, is not 
hauteur; and he is as rarely insolent 
to those who are below, as timid to 
those who are above him. 

In regard to the absence of passion 
from the English ibind, it is this 
which forbids one to be charmed 
with music, to laugh at comedy, Uf 
cry at tragedy, to shew any symptom 
of joy or sorrow in the accidents of 
real life ; which has no accurate no- 
tion of grief or wretchedness, and 
cannot attach any sort of meaning 
to the word ecstasy ; and which, for 
all these reasons, has a perfect per- 
ception of whatever is ridiculous. 
Hence it is, that, in his domestic, his 
social, and his public relations, it is 
perhaps less affection than duty that 
guides the conduct of an English- 
man; and, if any one c^uestion the 
moral grandeur which this sentiment 
may attain, let him call to mind the 



• The worcl ttuM not htre he tmd^rslood as implying bypocriiyi of Which the 
Saxon temperament Is very innocent. 
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example of it, which, just before the 
victory of Trafalgar, was given by 
Nelson in the simple and sublime 
communication to Lis fleet — ** Enff- 
land expects every man to do his 
dutyP* Which is the instance that 
equals this even in the foreed records 
of Roman glory ? Happily, too, the 
excess of hatred is as kttle known to 
the Englishman as excess of love; 
and revenge is abhorrent to his n»- 
ture. Even in the pugilistic combat 
he shakes hands with his antagonist 
before he begins ; he scorns to strike 
him when he is down; and, whether 
vanquished or victor, he leaves his 
antagonist neither cast down nor tri- 
umphant. 

The extraordinary value of such a 
character is obvious enough. British 
liberty and British commerce are its 
results : neither the Scottish nor Irish 
mind would have attained them. 

I have said, however, that the in- 
tellectual faculties of the Englishman 
are not absolutely of the highest or- 
der ; and tliis is owing to his want 
of higher reasoning powers, as well 
as of passion. Happily, indeed, with 
the want of these reasoning powers, 
the passions also are wanting; for 
had the latter existed without the 
former, the English character would 
have been utterly marred. — This will 
throw some light on what we have 
next to say. 

Every intermarriage or cross, or 
every new accession of character, 
however acquired, is not an advan- 
tage. This beinff premised, let us 
consider those which take place by 
the blending of the Saxon English 
with tlie surrounding tribes. 

Here I should observe, that, inde- 
pendent of the descendants of the 
various invading tribes, still easily 
discernible, the coasts of England 
and Scotland present masses of po- 
pulation of greater or less depth, re- 
gularly corresponding to the popu- 
lation of the shores of the Continent 
which are respectively opposite to 
them. It is but few of tiiese, how- 
ever, that need be noticed here. 

In the west the Saxon English are 
blended with the Welsh ; but there 
is here no gain, because the W^lsh 
cross can add passion chiefly, with- 



out higher reasoning powers. The 
Welsh, in fact, are already a com- 
pound of Celt, Saxon, &c, as both 
physiognomy and lanjgua^ prove; 
and in them the imagination, or the 
passion, of the former, and the perse- 
verance of the latter, combine to pro- 
duce that dull mysticism, or that dark 
and smouldering anger, which some- 
times elicits such frighthd ctmse- 
quences. 

In the south the Saxon English are 
blended with the French, as is evin- 
ced by the dark complexion which 
marks our Kentish ana southern po- 
pulation ; and, in that population, 
we sometimes witness something of 
French sharpness added to Saxon 
firmness, and an increase of amiabi- 
lity of character. 

In the north the Saxon English are 
blended with the Picts or Northmen 
of Scotland, as the taller or sparer 
form of the Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and northern population in general 
shews ; and the additional reasoning 
powers thence obtained, are evinced 
in the ingenious industry of the 
northern towns of Manchester, Shef- 
field, Leeds, &c.* 

Thus, in England, there is a great 
deficiency of any advantageous cross 
—there is scarcely any thing to im- 
prove the Saxon race ; but, to com- 
pensate for this, that race has such 
sterling fundamental qualities, and it 
so easily receives much improvement 
from the slight intermixture with the 
remoter Pictish, Scandinavian, or 
Danish races, that it greatly excels 
its original type, which may still be 
seen in Friesland and elsewhere on 
the opposite coast; and it is, at the 
same time, so extensively diffused . 
over the country, that, in its charac- 
ter, the English races are entirely 
swallowed up. 

Now may the mode in which the 
Saxon character dominates over that 
of the other English races be more 
easily understood, — whether these 
races form a permanent portion of 
English population, or consist of the 
scarcely less numerous intruders 
from Scotland and Ireland. 

How mad the dull mysticism— 
how atrocious the gloomy passion— 
of Wales must seem amid the lucid 



* The Dsnifb, Norman, and other rtoes, rtauhn no particular notke in a sketch 
like thia. 
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common-eense and unimpamioned 
judgment of England, may be easily- 
conceived. How abashed their poe- 
sessore must feel when surrounded 
by a more numerous race, not more 
distinguished from them by plain 
sense, and candid impartiality, than 
by ciTilization and opulence, is equal- 
ly obvious. 

Equally obvious it is how mean the 
prying enquiry, how reptile-like the 
bending obsequiousness of Scotland, 
—how malignant her par^-spirit, 
even in the sanctuaries of science, — 
how satanical her consequent perse* 
cution,— how like fraud her crooked 
ratiocination, — ^how like stolen eoods 
the wealth accumulated by sucn un- 
holy means must seem in merry Eng- 
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land; while the very intellect of her 
natives must make them ^rink be- 
fore the calm eye of the honest, stur- 
dy, and uncompronusing English- 
man. 

Not less obvious is it how utterly 
worthless and contemptible must 
seem Irish want of judgment, want 
of principle, and want of industry, 
and how well-deserved Irish wretch- 
edness; though it is to be feared that 
the natural effect of this inevitable 
contempt is less salutary Uian, for 
the sake of Ireland, one would wish 
it to be. 

Thus, however, must in England 
all characters ultimately merge in 
the Saxon. 



SCOTTISH CHAIUCTEB. 



The Scottish character cannot be 
treated as I have treated the English. 

/ In Scotland, no tribe predominates 

so greatly as the Saxon does in Eng- 
land. The Celt of the Highlands do- 
minates as completely within his cir- 
cle as the Pict or Northman in the 
Lowlands ; and the national chajcac- 

j ter is fast forming by tiie union of 

both. They must, therefore, be con- 
sidered separately.* 

The Picts, or Northmen, of the Low- 
lands, exist nearly pure on their east- 
em coast, and, I believe, consider- 
ably exceed in number the rest of 

^ the Lowland population. 

TheLowlander is distinguished ge- 
nerally by a tall stature, and a rather 
sinewy frame, by complexion, irides, 
and hair rather light, and by Uie face 
being long, and the upper part of tlie 
head equally so in the horizontal di- 
rection. 

In his walk, the Lowlander, being 
long-limbed, steps well out, having 
' neither the lateral roll of the Eng- 
lishman, nor the spring of the High- 
lander, but advancing direcUy, stea- 
dily, and firmly. 
The mental faculties of the Low- 



lander are of a very hi^h order, be- 
ing sensibility, discrimmation, pru- 
dence, &c. 

The sensibility of the Lowlander 
is the foundation of some of his best 
and worst qualities — his benevolence 
as well as his pride and revenge. 

The benevolence of the Lowlander, 
however, is too much under the con- 
trol of prudence to be evidenced 
by acta that cost him aught pecuni- 
ary ; but he will frequency sacrifice 
what costs him much more — his time, 
his exertions, and his interest, to the 
utmost extent of his ability. Many 
subordinate points in his character 
indicate the general exercise of this 
sentiment ; as even the tone or chant 
of his lan^ruage, which is in tliis re- 



spect remarkably distinguished from 
the briefer and gruffer tone of the Eng- 
lishman, and the more gay and care- 
less one of the Irishman ;f so is it 
indicated by the soft and plaintive 
melody of his music. More palpa- 
bly still is it indicated by that plia- 
bility and suavity of manners by 
which he is distinguished from the 
English, and more nearly resembles 
the Irish. To the irritability, pride^ 



* There are in Scotland other tribes, ai the Saxon in the Lowlands, and various 
others along the eastern and northern coasts ; but they are unimportant to our present 
view. 

f The tone, or chant, is vulgarly denominated brogue. Wherever there are various 
tribes in a nation, each is distinguished by this. The brogue of England is as 
distinguishable as that of Ireland ; and it is far less musical than either it or 
the Scottish. The Scottish chant consists of many inflections, but falls upon the 
whole, and may be represented by a falling curve ; the Irish, with as many inflec- 
tions, by a rising curve ; and the English by a series of equal and smaller curves. 
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imd rerenge^ whfoh spring from tiie 
flame source, I have ureadf alhided« 

The disoiminatiiiflr powers of the 
Lowlander are equaUy evidenced bf 
his success in abstract and philoBO- 
phical enquiiy, and bf his shrewd- 
ness in the affiiirs of common life. 
In the former of these respects. 9cof» 
land— a nation of two millions-^ 
-stands at least as high as England^ 
ft nation of twelve, or France, a na*- 
tion of thirty* ; and, in regard to that 
education which enhances the rea" 
soning powers of the risinff race, 
Scotland takes precedence of every 
other nation* Unfortunately, in Scot- 
land, pride and want of candour too 
often degrade knowledge into so** 
phistry I and the shrewdness of com- 
mon life is apt to degenerate into 
mean prying for the promotion of 
interest. 

The ptrudence of the Lowlander' is 
proverbial — ^perhaps excessive. On 
one^hand, it gives rise to that love of 
accumulation in which the means is 
often mistaken for the end, that fear 
to do a good action lest some ill 
should come of it which is so absurd 
and contemptible, that narrow-mind- 
ed suspicion which is a greater curse 
to the suspector than the suspected, 
and that deference to fortune and in* 
terest which is so base and diserace- 
fiil ; and, on the other hand, joined 
to the ]>receding qualities, it is the 
foundation of that industry, econo- 
my, and freedom from crime, by which 
Scotland is distinguished from Eng- 
land as well as Ireland. 

Thus the best characteristic of the 
Lowlanders (and it is difficult to con- 
ceive a better) is their extraordinary 
discriminating power; their great- 
est defect is in imagination and pas- 
sion. 

Happily, most happily, these are 
suppfied by the Celts of the High- 
lands, with whom the Lowlanders 
are rapidly blending in intermarriages 
of which the cross could scarcely 
have been more scientifically chosen, 
and which are producing a race of 
the highest intellectual organization. 

The Celts must now oe briefly 
considered, in order to compare these 
with the Lowlanders, and both with 
the Saxon English and other tribes, 
and to understand the manner in 
which their united character domi- 
nates over these. 

The Celts of the Highlands exist 



in greatest purity in iMis 
parts, and equal^rhaps in number 
the rest of the Highland population, 
on which consequently they nave ge- 
nerally bestowed their manners, their 
language, and their dress. 

TiHSse Highlanders are of middle 
-sisse, well formed and active, of brown 
complexion, grey irides, and dark 
hair, and of rather broad face, rather 
low but well-marked forehead, and 
head long in the horisonti^ direc- 
tion. 

In his walk, the Hiffhlander, owing 
to the strengdi of his umbs, advan<;e8 
with somewhat of a springinip mo- 
tion, which is easily distinguished. 

The mentid faculties of the Hi^ 
lander are also of a high order, being 
sensibility, imagination, passion — the 
latter two being precisely those in 
which the Lowlander is deficient 
This intellectual character, though 
direcUy opposed to that of the Eng- 
lishman, is scarcely less homogene- 
ous uid simple. The character of 
^e Lowlander stands, in some mea^ 
sure, between the two, conformiiw 
in that respect with his gec^piphieiQ 
position. 

The sensibility of the Highlander 
is the foundation of tliat extreme irri- 
tability by which he is distinguished, 
and in a great measure also of that 
sentiment which is so remarkable, 
not merelv in his langtiage, his poet- 
ry, and his music, but as the basis 
of most of his actions in life. 

The imagination of the Highlander 
creates his poetry,— that hi^ imligi- 
ninR which his Highland mother gave 
to Byron, and wnich has now for 
ever blotted out nearly all the dull 
formalities of English poetry^-that 
genius too, equally high and wild, 
which wastes itself in the Northern 
Magairine, and which every month 
shews how unnecessary is the dull 
measure and the silly tag of verse. 
It creates also tiiat spirit of adven- 
ture which carries the Highlander 
over every region of the earth. 

The passion of tlie Highlander is 
enually evidenced in the (fevotedness 
oi^ attachment and the fury of war — 
the invincibles of France beaten on 
the sands of Egypt, the ramparts of 
Spoin sealed as if these were their 
native rocks, equally innocent of foes 
and fire, the line of Waterloo broken 
to the shout of «* Scotland for ever I** 
But ftll Europe has witnessed fltdf 
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daring, and their enemies have paid 
them Uie tribute of admiration. It is 
nnnecessary to wy, that urbanitjr, 
wann-'heartedness, and hospitality, 
BtrcHiffly characterise the Scottish 
Highlander. 

ft must now be obvious why I 
have said, that no intermarriage or 
cross could have been more scienti- 
fically chosen than between the dis- 
crimination and prudence of the 
Northman, and the imajrination and 
passion of the Celt, and how inevi- 
tably this is producing in Scotland a 
race of the very highest mental orga- 
nization — a nation which, as Scott 
observes, is ** proverbially patient of 
labour and prodigal of life. ' 

Thus also is understood not mere- 
ly the relation between these two 
characters -^each needing the other's 
aid, and neither entirely dominating, 
but why unitedly they triumph over 
every other tribe, and very easily 
over the Saxon, as a moment's com*- 
parison will shew. 

Amid such a population, the broad, 
round, and ruddy face of the Eng- 
lishman is discerned even by child- 
ren in the streets, as is the large 
trunk of the body, the deeper tone of 
voice arising from the extent of the 
vital cavities, the roll upon the cen- 
tre of the stomach rather than of 
the head, the look of satisfaction with 
the state of the former rather than of 
the latter, the absence of every trace 
of deep thought, &c. All these qua- 
lities, so opposite to those of the 
Scottish, enable their vulgar to hail 
the Englishman with as unerring a 
certainty, and as satisfied a superio- 
rity as constitutes a return for ^e 
dislike, and even fear, with which 
they are sometimes received in Eng- 
land. 

Amid the more active Scottish qua- 
lities, the shallow reasoning, or the 



want of reasoning, of the English- 
man, Would be despised, ana his 
cold, unimaginative, and unimpas- 
sioned character would be scorned ; 
while the absence of all dash or spi- 
rit in his conversation, even when 
literary^ — ^his choice of words, and 
their loud, confident, and emphatical 
pronunciation, to express noUiing,-*- 
his fear to say any thing at all ui»- 
common, or ^at had not been said 
before^ — and his resource in strong, 
formsJ, slow, and serious declarfr- 
tious of some matter of fact, as ** the 
-—verv— extraordinary — satisfaction 
—which he received tram the — ^most 
—uncommon-— excellence-^-and rea^ 
ly — admirable — style— of a dinner^- 

at Lord ^'s, where he had the 

honour of meeting," &c &c ; or, if he 
be above this, in equally strong, for- 
mal, slow, and serious accounts of 
tiie qualities of a particular wine, the 
intermarriages of particular families, 
the amount of the fortune of each of 
their members, and such-like wretch- 
ed trash— the " nephis uitra*' of ob- 
servation and weak-mindedness;-* 
all these, despised, scorned, neglect- 
ed, would in Scotland finally compel 
the English to merge in the Scotnsh 
character.* 

How fortunate,however, the blend- 
ing of this compound Scottish with 
the simpler Englibh character, can- 
not for a moment be questioned. 
The more capacious forehead and 
calmer observation of the latter, be- 
come combined with the higher rea- 
soning, imaginative, and impassioned 
powers of the former. This is often 
exemplified in the Scottish cross with 
the Lowland Saxon i and that union 
of observation wiUi Ae higher facul- 
ties which distinguish Sir Walter 
Scott, is a striking example of its 
benefits. 



* Lest tkit re]nr«8ent«tion ■houkl be deemed inaccorate, ui unqueetionable illustra- 
tion may be taken from a truly English writer, Dr Johnson, ** many of whose 
Ramblers," as Soott obssrres, " are little better than a sort of pageant, where trite and 
obvious maxims are made to swagger in lofty and mystic language, and get some cre- 
dit because they are not easily understood." Boswell tells us, that he (Johnson) 
gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the following account of iU (tlie Rambler's) getting ito 
name : " What must be done, sir, will be done. When I was to begin publishing 
that paper, I was at a loss how to name it I sat down at night upon my bedside, 
and resolved that I would not go to sleep till I had fixed its title. The Rambler seem- 
ed the best that occurred, and I took It** This presents the usual number of words 
about a matter of no general, and of very small personal interest Its amount i% 
that " he called it the Rambler, because it was the best title that occurred to him 
withhi the Umited time whidi he was pleased to allow himself for the decision of this 
pofait :'*'^\n other words, he called It the RamHeri hecmne it pkaeed Usi le sail H 
the Rambler. 
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IRISH CHARACTER. 



Of the Irish character, the great 
basis has been already described in 
the Celt— the Celt of Ireland being, 
in organization, mind, language, &c., 
only a little less pure than he of the 
Highlands. They are similarly dis- 
tinguished by sensibility, imaginatiop, 
and passion; and repetition on this 
subject is unnecessary. 

Unfortunately, the domination of 
the Celt over Irish character is mo- 
dified chiefly by that of the Milesian, 
whose large and dark eye, high and 
sharp nose, thin lips, and linear mouth, 
declare his soumem origin more 
surely than Irish history or Irish 
fable. 

Consistently with this organization, 
the Milesian adds the vivacity and 
wit, the love of splendour and want 
of taste, the voluptuousness and li- 
cence of the south, to the sensibility, 
imagination, and passion of the abo- 
riginal population of Ireland. Owing 
to this, and illustrating it, Celtic mu- 
sic, which, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, is wUd, grand, and melancholy, 
has become, in Ireland, more gay and 
Toluptuous. 

It is scarcely possible, however, 
to conceive a cross capable of con- 
ferring so little benefit on either, as 
that of the Celt and Milesian. 

The intellectual organization of the 
Irish people has thus more resem- 
blance to that of the south, than to 
that of the north, of Europe. It con- 
fers imagination and passion in a far 
higher degree than reasoning and 
judcrment. 

With such intellectual organiza- 
tion, it is easy to foresee the kind of 
moral character which must mark 
the nation. Such a people must na- 
turally be much less mstinguished 
in the discrimination of good and 
ill, and the calm and patient discharge 
of duty, than in the love of friends 
and the hatred of foes, or in the de- 
votion, even unto death, to any cause 
which they may espouse. 

Now, to the guioance of a people 
possessing such capabilities, it is ob- 
vious that kuowle^d^ is peculiarly 
necessary. With pnnciples of high 
activity, there must be knowledge to 
direct 

Unfortunately, however, these very 
capabilities, and that high activity, 
are at variance with patient investi* 



cation and the means of knowledge. 
Such qualities, indeed, act as it were 
by intuition, and no more brook de- 
lay than the electric spark in its pas- 
sage through the ah*. The results 
must as necessarily be brilliant and 
striking in the moral act as in the 
physical illustintion; but they may 
inoifferentiy be good or ill ; they may 
rouse the torpid current of life and 
pleasure, or they may wither and de- 
stroy. 

Among such a people, it is evi- 
dent, that when owing to Saxon and 
Scandinavian intermarriages, calmer 
observation and reasoning powers 
are added to those high cwabilities, 
so essential to all gemus, tne result 
must be such characters as Ireland 
has occasionally produced. It is not 
less evident, however, that such cha- 
racters will be comparatively rare, 
and that the mass of the people will 
add fierce barbarity and superstitious 
bigotry to the grossest ignorance. 

In Ireland, accordingly, when the 
people are excited by private or pub- 
lic hatreds, crimes at once the most 
brutal and the most cowardly are 
perpetrated without the slightest 
compunction; robberies, burnings, 
tortures, and assassinations, are &e 
commonest means of vengeance ; and 
we are warranted in saying, that no- 
where in Europe may be seen such 
a complication of villainy and crime. 

To sum up this view of English, 
Scottish, and Irish character, I may 
observe, that sincerity and independ- 
ence distinguish the English ; intel- 
ligence and sagacity the Scottish; 
and a gay and gaUant spirit the Irish. 
The b^t qualities, however, are apt 
to associate with bad ones. The in- 
dependence of the English sometimes 
degenerates into coarseness and bru- 
tality; the sagacity of the Scottish 
into cunning and time-servins^ ; and 
the gaiety of the Irish into fickleness 
and faithlessness. Could we com- 
bine the independence of the Eng- 
lish, with the sagacity of the Scottish, 
and with the giedlantry of the Irish, 
we should form almost a God. Could 
we, on the contrary, unite the bru- 
tality of the first, with the cunning 
of the second, and with the Ruthless- 
ness of the tltird, we should form a 
demon. A. W. 
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UR SADLER, AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 



The last Number of the Edin- 
burgh Review is disgraced by an 
article, written in the very worst spi- 
rit of the worst times of that decli- 
ning periodical. The article we al- 
lude to is that written on Mr Sad- 
ler's work on Ireland. It is pert, 
conceited, shallow, impudent, and 
wrong ; it is worthless in matter, 
and in manner offensive. It sets out 
with an intimation on the part of the 
writer, that if Mr Sadler had not got 
a seat in the House of Commons, the 
Review should not have been tempts 
ed to notice his work on Ireland. 
This is a mere impertinence. We be- 
lieve, and we think every man of 
common candour will be ready to 
allow, that of all the men in the 
House of Commons, there is none to 
whose importance his rank as a 
Member of Parliament is less es- 
sential, than to that of Mr Sadler. 
His claims to public attention rest 
upon his knowledge, and the energy 
and abUity with which he applies 
that knowledge for the public ser- 
vice ; and that this is true, the no- 
tice which his exertions out of Par- 
liament, as well as in Parliament, re- 
ceive, abundantly proves. But it 
would be in vain to appeal to the 
candour of a writer, whose ** internal 
sense" is probably as much incapa- 
citated to understand the meanmg 
of the term, as the mind of a man 
bom blind to conceive the nature of 
colours. 

Supposing it were true, which it 
is not, that the political arguments 
which Mr Sadler has put forth be- 
came matter of notoriety only on ac- 
count of his station as Member for 
Newark, what kind oi justice would 
it be, to attack his arguments, not 
with any thing applicable to them, 
but with an impudent affectation of 
deference to the present station of 
the person who used them before he 
held that station ? But justice is a 
•* principle** which seems to have no 
place amongst the many dogmas 
that, in the cant of the class to which 
our critic belongs, are dignified with 
that name. 

The Reviewer, after informing us 
that it is only to the circumstance of 
Mr Sadler having a seat in the House 
of Commons that the high honour of 
his work being ** notic€S" is owing, 
proceeds to tell us, that *' from be- 



ing a manufacturer of linens, Mr 
Sadler has become, under the aus- 
pices of the Duke of Newcastle, a 
manufacturer of speeches." In the 
first place, this is not true ; but if it 
were, how gracefully and appropri- 
ately does It come from this Re- 
viewer! How becoming it is in a 
Serson who lives by the wages he 
erives from the advocacy of a spu- 
rious liberalism^ to twit a man with 
having once been a manufacturer of 
linens I There never was a stronger 
instance of the way in which mean 
and low-thoughted people will gro- 
vel before mere external distinction, 
which those who are really elevated 
altogether disregard. An accom- 
plished nobleman, in the first rank 
of the peerage, takes Mr Sadler by 
the hand, because he is an honest 
and an able man, while this low and 
hypocritical pretender to liberal 
principles sneers at him because he 
was a manufacturer of linens ! This 
is merely disgusting, and unworthy 
of farther commentary. 

According to the Reviewer, it was 
only after the speeches of Mr Sadler 
in Parliament that it was ** discover- 
ed" he had written a book — such, at 
least, we take to be his meaning, en- 
veloped in a clumsy attempt at be- 
ing ironical. We know not whether 
this writer considers that wit, like 
poetry, appears to most advantage in 
fiction, but this statement is certain- 
ly the very reverse of truth. Mr 
Sadler's book was well known, and 
had been criticised and quoted in 
the Quarterly Review eight months 
before he became a Memoer of Par- 
liament ; and we cannot but admire 
at the marvellous assurance of a 
writer in the Edinburgh, insinuating 
that a book is unknown, after it has 
been held up to public notice and 
approbation by the far more widely 
disseminated rival of the Blue and 
Yellow. 

After a little while the Reviewer 
makes a discovery, which it might 
have saved him some exposure of 
himself to have made sooner, name- 
ly, that it is with Mr Sadler's book» 
and not with his speeches, he has to 
deal, and forthwith he launches into 
criticism. He commences with a 
piJpable contradiction. He says that 
the proof of Mr Sadler's doctrine is 
connned to the mere " ipse dixi^* of 
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its author, and then almost instantly 
admits, that one proof of his theory 
is founded upon the official census 
lately made of the Irish population. 
But, quoth the critic, '* if it be not 
known to Mr Sadler, it is known to 
every one else, that the numbers of 
the inhabitants, and still more their 
ages, as given in the late Irish census, 
are not to be depended upon." We 
know not upon what authority the 
Reviewer presumes thus to speak of 
an official document The census 
was compiled under the direction of 
Mr Shaw Mason, the Secretary to 
the Irish Record Commission, a gen- 
tleman whose patience and accuracy 
of research have been manifested in 
various important statistical enqui- 
ries; andwe believe the public would 
be much safer in depending upon a 
work which he has superintended, 
tlian upon the character of it given 
by this Reviewer. But be that as it 
may, the census in question is an 
official return of the population, and 
the only one to which recourse could 
be had ; and if such a document may 
not be referred to as authentic by a 
writer on population, we should be 
glad to know on what facts he is to 
rest his arguments. 

We cannot afford space to follow 
this Reviewer to Flanders, and Sa- 
voy, and Sweden, and Prussia, whi- 
ther he travels, and uses the travel- 
ler's old privily in the liberties he 
takes wita trutn j nor, indeed, is it 
worth while to expose all the gross 
folly which he talks upon matters 
nearer home, for the nonsense is too 
obvious to require to be particularly 
pointed out Are we to suppose 
that the writer is a fool, or that he 
thinks all his readers to be such, 
when he puts forth such a proposi- 
tion as the following ? — ** Tne pros- 
perity and well-beii^ of a country 
dots not, therefore, tra (my respect, 
depend on its capacities or poten- 
tialities of production.'' We defy 
the sense of this passage to be sur- 
passed hj any thin^ but the gram- 
mar. It IS as unmitiffated a piece of 
absurdity as we ever nappen to have 
met with ; and if Mr Sadler is only 
to meet with opponents capable of 
uttering such mere «m<« as this, he 
may go on his way triumphing. 

After making so great a fool of him- 
self upon the general question of 
population, the Reviewer comes to 
th« particular caaa of Irelaod^ and 
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noticing Mr Sadler's statements 
founded upon the immense ouanti^ 
of produce exported from Ireland, 
he tells us, tiiat*^ notwithstanding the 
confidence with which these state- 
ments are put forth, they will hard- 
ly, we should think, impose on anv 
one who has ever reflected on such 
subjects." Here again we find the 
gross incivility of insinuating, either 
&at Mr Sadler has put forth serious 
opinions without any reflection, or 
that he is endeavourmg to impose his 
opinions upon others, himself know- 
ing them to be unsound. But what 
wul our readers think of the proof 
which this Reviewer gives of the er- 
roneousness of the statements. ''They 
are," he says, ^ bottomed entirely on 
the false assumption^ that the means 
of subsistence in a country are 
identical with the quantity of food 
raised in it" False assumption! 
Why, the proposition is as plainly an 
identical one, as any that ever was 
enunciated. Food, and means of sub- 
sistence, are convertible terms, and 
that which is called a false assump- 
tion, is no more than a declaration, 
that the means of subsistence are 
the same with the means of subsist- 
ence. The critic talks about cio^iea 
and houses, and so on, as subsistence, 
which is an understanding of Eng- 
lish peculiar to himself, and setting 
that aside ; what he says about them, 
is nothing to the purpose, for these 
are die result of^ labour, of which 
food is the sustenance, and where- 
ever there is food, there will be these 
things also, if the people choose to 
have them. The sapient Reviewer 
goes on to tell us, that '' with the ex- 
ception of linen, raw produce is al- 
most the only thing raised in Ire- 
land." It is, perhaps, very unkind 
of nature that she will not produce 
things ready cooked ; but we believe 
it is not peculiar to Ireland that she 
does not *' raise" any thing roast or 
boiled. There are, however, certain 
hot springs in the county of Cork, 
near to which, if potatoes were plant- 
ed, they might perhaps be stewed as 
they flprew, and thus the reproach be 
wipea away, that the Reviewer has 
cast upon the coimtry. They have a 
saying in Ireland, that ** God sends 
meat, but the devil sends cooks;'* 
perhaps it is the piety of the Review- 
er, woich leads to the wish for ta^ 
king the patronage of the culinary 
art out oTbucIi infernal hands; but 
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he had hetler leave Ireland done, for 
it i8 very evident he Icnows nothing 
about it. The man thinks, or at all 
events says, that all the articles, with 
the exception of mere necessaries, 
required for the use and accommo- 
dation of those who are raised above 
the most abject poverty, must be tta- 
pwrttd. What horrid ignorance is 
this I How tiiily does Swut say, that 
were one to describe the Britons as 
they were in CaBsar's time, when 
they pdnted their bodies, or clothed 
themselves with the skins of beasts, 
one would act full as reasonably, as 
thev do, who describe the afffurs of 
Ireland. 

** We shall not stop," savs the Re- 
viewer, ^' to re-state any or ihe'argu- 
ments we formerly stated, with re- 
spect to absenteeism." This, we 
tnink, was a prudent resolution : foil v 
so monstrous, self-delusion so pal- 
pable, does not bear repetition. 
Keither have these memorable " ar^ 
guments** been forgotten; these times 
are too dull to allow us to a£Fbrd so 
rich a subiect for laughter to pass 
immediately into oblivion. A grave 
argument, that Ireland was in no 
whit a loser, by sending away many 
millions of its produce, getting only 
bills of exchange in return, and then 
sending those oills to residents in 
Paris or London, and getting only re« 
eeipts in return ; was too rich a piece 
of political logic to be allowed to die. 

But though the Reviewer does not 
re-state his former arguments, he 
states new ones precisely similar in 
their nature, ana consequently in 
their absurdity. He still argues, that 
so as a country exports, it is all one 
whether it gets back any thing in ex- 
change or not He supposes several 
great Irish proprietors to reside in 
Ireland, and asks, would thev do 
without tea, and sugar, and claret, 
and coffee ? and if &ey would not, 
should not com and cattle still be 
exported to pay for them? To be 
sure they should ; but in that case, 
Ireland would get back tea, and su- 
gar, and coffee, and claret, for its 
produce, whereas at present it gets 
nothing back for that which is ex- 
ported on account of absentees. But 
It may be said, that so far as the food 
of the common people is concerned, 
these returns would make no dif- 
ference. The reply to this is easy; the 
four noblemen mentioned by the Re- 
views probably receive from Ire- 
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land two hundred 80d twenty thou^ 
sand pounds annually, which Uiey re^ 
eei ve in the shape of bUls of exchimge, 
but which is actually transmitted in 
provisions, Ireland having nothing 
else of importance to export Now, if 
these noblemen lived in Ireland, it is 
impossible that they could themselves 
consume more than a few thousand 
pounds* worth of foreign luxuries, 
and the balance either would be kept 
and consumed at home, or the re^ 
turns for it, if exported, would be 
consumed by people living in Ireland, 
and under various denominations 
subsisting upon the large revenues 
of these noblemen. By the way, it 
is worthy of notice, that this critic 
seems to imagine that every luxury 
required in fieland beyond poteen, 
buttermilk, and Irish cars, must be 
imported from England or elsewhere, 
and that a carriage cannot be had 
without sending to London for it 
This is of a piece witfi the rest of 
his information. There are more 
splendidly finished equipages to be 
seen in the streets of Dublin in one 
day, than in Edinburgh in six months; 
and there is not one in fifty of them 
built out of Ireland. This critic evi- 
dently knows no more about Ireland 
than a savage of Patagonia does of 
PaU-Mall East 

As he waxes warm upon his sub- 
ject, he has the temerity to attempt a 
flourish about logic; and in answer to 
Mr Sadler's proof, that the poverty 
of Ireland is not owing to over-po- 

Sulation, derived from historical evi- 
ence, that its poverty was as great 
when its population was not a fifth 
of what it IS at present, the Reviewer 
has the condescension to inform us, 
Ihat " Mr Sadler has evinced what the 
logicians call an ignoratio elenchi" 
Shades of Zeno and Aristotle, grant 
us patience with this shallow pre- 
tenaer I What miserable pedantry is 
this ! Most logical Reviewer ! be it 
known to you, that when men use the 
noble science of ailment, they des- 

{Hse this technical jargon, which they 
eave to schoolboys and grown chila- 
ren, who are vain of shewing they 
have looked into some school-book 
which treats of dialectics. But Mr 
Sadler has not fallen into the sophism 
called in the school-books iffnoratio 
elenehi — ^he has not proved that which 
was not the question. The elenchus 
of his argument is, a proof that Ire- 
land is not ov^^peopied, with refer- 
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ence either to its means of subsist- 
ence, or to the subsistence actually 
raised ft'om its soil ; and this proof he 
has given as satisfactorily as argu- 
ment can give it. The Reviewer talks 
about the *^ supplies" of subsistence 
for a population, evidently meaning 
thereby the quantity which the peo- 
ple, under existing circumstances, can 
possess, or rather do possess them- 
selves of; but the question, whether 
a population has sufficient ^ supplies 
or subsistence," is not one for argu- 
ment; an officer of commissariat is 
your only reasoner on such a mere 
eating-and-drinking question, the cir- 
cumstances of which change with 
every passing hour. 

Our Reviewer, after having proved 
absolutely nothing but his own want 
of courtesy and want of sense, very 
amusingly congratulates himself oa 
having demolished the very founda- 
tions of Mr Sadler's book ; and then, 
no doubt for the purpose of shewing 
how much gooa he had done by 
overthrowing Mr Sadler's controver- 
sion of the statement that Ireland 
was over-peopled, assures us, that 
the fact of Ireland being over-peopled 
is absolutely incontrovertible. Those, 
he says, who expect to be believed, 
when they affirm the contrary, must 
shew that the inhabitants are fully 
employed, &c. &c. The rule, no 
doubt, applies to other places as well 
as Ireland ; and therefore should we, 
for the future, venture to insinuate 
that the back-settlements of America, 
or the ultra-montane country of New 
Holland, is not over-peopled, we must 
be prepared to shew tnat whatever 
inhabitants there are in those places 
are fully employed. We have, how- 
ever, always heard, that the inhabit- 
ants of these regions, so far from 
being fully employed, are so Irish in 
their habits, as to hunt but a day or 
two in the seven, and spend the rest 
of their time in sheer ioleness ; it is 
therefore clear, from the ** incontro- 
vertible" logic of the Reviewer, that 
these countries are over-peopled. 

Mr Sadler, with the feelm^ natural 
to a man of religious principles and 
humane sentiments, speaks warm- 
ly of the cruelty of depopulating es- 
tates ; and the logical Reviewer an- 
swers his arguments on this subject, 
by an argument which tends to shew, 
not that such a practice is not cruelty, 
which .would be the negative of Mr 
Sadler's argument, but that such a 
practice of depopulation cannot take 
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place. Would the critic be so good 
as to look back to his school-book for 
the English of ** ignoratio elenchi,** 
and see whether he can apply it to 
this specimen of his dialectic skilL 
It so happens, however, that the critic 
is wrong, even in his wrong argu- 
ment. He betrays his ignorance 
eoually in the erroneous statement 
of facts, and in the choice of facts, 
which do not touch the question in 
debate. He says that, because Irish 
farms are let on lease, and not to ten- 
ants at will, the landlords cannot turn 
out the tenants until the eiroiration 
of those leases; but if he had known 
the actual state of circumstances in 
Ireland, he would have been aware 
that the small tenants are almost in- 
variably in considerable arrear with 
their rents, and though their leases 
undoubted[ly give them power to hold 
their lands in despite of the land- 
lord, so long as the covenants of the 
lease are fulfilled, yet as they do not, 
and in general cannot, fulfil these co- 
venants, the landlord most frequent- 
ly has it in his power to eject them. 
But we are really weary of ex- 
posing all the gross blunders of this 
despicable article in the Edinburgh 
Review ; nor would we have under- 
taken so ungracious a task, but that 
the perpetually obtruding self-con- 
ceit of the article seemed to call for 
castigation, and there was no re- 
deeming quality of good feeling any- 
where aisplayed in it to mitigate our 
scorn. Whatever men of opposite 
political principles may think of Mr 
dadler's arguments, no candid critic 
could deny, and few, we are jjer- 
suaded, would refrain from stating, 
that even the faults of his book are 
attributable to a warm and enthusias- 
tic feeling in favour of what he be- 
lieves to be true religion and true 
humanity, and are therefore very ex- 
cusable. He argues, and argues with 
great energy, in order to justify the 
ways of God to man ; and he pleads 
earnestly the cause of the poor, — a 
cause which ought to meet with a 
sympathetic feehng in the breast of 
every generous man, whatever mi|^t 
be Uie complexion of his political 
sentiments. We know that Mr Sad- 
ler's literary character stands too 
high to require any defence against 
the attack of the Edinburj^h Review, 
but we have thought it right to give 
vent to our honest indignation, when, 
in doing so, we expose error and 
malevolence. A Whig-Hater. 
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THB RAPB OF PROSERPINE. 

l'>^ofii the Italian of Ckusiani, 

The yirein of Sicilia shriek'd with fright, 
The flowers she scatter'd as she tum'd away 

From the rapacious hand that stopp'd her flight. 
And shrunk into herself in fell dismay. 

With Stygian soot begrimed, the god of night 
Impressed a burning kiss while thus she lay. 

Staining with grisly beard the ivory light 
Of her fair bosom in its disarray. 

Now that the ravisher had clasp'd her round. 

With her right hand his homd chin she push'd ; 
And with the other veil'd her trembling eyes : 

Now the dark car receives them — ^whUe the skies 

The hollow thunder of the wheels resound — 
'Biid female shrieks, as onward down they rush'd. 



ON JUDAS. 

From the Italian of GiannL 

Goaded by frenzy, Judas now had sprung 
From the dread fatal branch ; when onward cama. 

Careering on his wings of lurid flame. 
The tempter Fiend, — ^to where the traitor hung : 



With hideous fangs the rope he seized, and flung 
The felon down into the realms of shame. 

And liquid fire, which roU'd around his frame, 
And to his hissing bones and marrow clung. 

Amid the horror of this vast abyss. 

Smoothing his haughty front, the Foe of Heaven 
Was seen to grin a smile of happiness, 

When seizing in his arms the traitor craven. 
He with his sulphur lips gave back the kiss— 
The traitor kiss — ^which he to Christ had given.* 



* Gianni^s odebrmted MfUMt '< on Judb^** if uM to bate oraited to much literary 
enry and Jealousy in the breast oi Monti, and especially the third line of the second 
terzetto, 

«' OU rets U bsctoehs t«sa dtio t erifto," 

appeared to him to hare so much of the me plue vhra of the 8ul»lime» that he wrote 
four different tonneu on the tame subject, for the purpose of rivalling him ; but, in 
the opinion aC Italians, without success. 
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PROTIDENCB. 

From the Italian ofFilicaja, 

As when a mother turns her lovhig eye 
Upon her children — ^while her heart o'erflows ; 
And kisses these, and to her hosom those 

Presses— or dandles them in ecstasy: 

While in their every act, or look, or cry. 
She reads their various wishes, or their woes; 
On some a look, on some a smile hestows— 

On some a frown — ^yet oi^her love imply. 

Such, such to us is God, all-great, all-wise, 

Who watches, comforts, and provides for all-* 
Listens to all— the wants of all supplies : 

If He refuse— it is that we may call 

On Him for what He seemingly denies : 

From his denials blessings oft befall. 

Frwh the ItaKan of Zappu 

A HUNDRED pretty little Loves, in fim, 

Were romping, laughing, rioting one day : 
« Let's fly a little now," amd one, •• 1 pray." 

•• Whither ?"— " To Chloris' face."—" Agreed— 'tis done." 

Faster than bees to flowers they wing their way— 
To loveliest flowers — they, to my loveliest one j 

And to her hair and panting lips they run. 
Now here, now there, now everywhere they stray. 

My love so full of Loves— delightful sight I 

Two with their torches in her eyes,— and two 
Upon her eyelids, with their bows, alight. 

A Love that found no room while there he flew. 
Fell down into her bosom with delight — 
" Who fares the best ?" he cried, ^ or I, or you ?" 



THE DREAM. 

From the ItaUoH qfFranceeeo de LemeneJ^ 

What a strange dream was that of mine I Methought 

I and my mistress lifted up our eyes 
In Hell— where Justice both of us had brought, 

Her sins and my transgressioiis to chastise. 



* Franoesoo de Lemene is more flrequcntly called hy Itallana, II Pastor de Le- 
mene, from his having written chiefly on pastoral sulijects. He is, we suppoae, 
something like oor own Ettriek Shepherd ; bat most assuredly onr worthy friend 
would not, eren in his wildest dreams, have placed himself and a bonnle hMfo ia m 
painful a situation, nor deriTcd such heterodox eomlbrt, if he had. 
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Dir# was mr guiU indeed— myself unwise 
In that a Goddess' love I madly sought : 

Cruel her sin, in daring to disguise. 
Under so fair a form, a heart so naught 

Yet scarcely, Lady, were we there, when lo ! 

Our Hell became at once a Paradise ; 
Of bliss and joy we felt a mutual glow : 

For thou wert pleased*— *I, h«ppy mid my sighs,"-' 
Tliou in beholding my tormenting woe— 
And 1, in gazing on thy lovely eyes. 



TBS SONNET^ 

From the S^xmish of Lope de Vega. 

VioLANTB sars, a Sonnet I must write/-- 
I never felt so frighten'd as to-day : 
A sonnet must have fourteen lines, they say— 

Behold ! while Joking, three I've finish'd quite. 

While gropinff for a word to rhyme aright, 
The secona quatrain is half-written— nay, 
When to the first tiercet Fve found my way, 

There's nothing in the quatrains can me fright 

Now for the first tiercet : I should suppose 
That in the proper style I have begun i^ 
Since with tms line I brii^ it to a close. 

Now for the second : lo I I enter on it— 

Methhuks I'm in the thirteenth line— here ffoes 
The fourteenths-count them >-right«-tt perfect Sonnet ! 



W.H. 
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Works pr^Hiring for PuhHcatunu 
WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBUCATION. 



pfov. 



LONDON. 



A new edition of Bishop Andrews^s 
Nineteen Sermons on Prayer, with the 
Greelc and Liatin quotations rendered in- 
to Englisli, together with a Sketch of the 
Life and Writings of that eminent Pre- 
late, by Mr Edward WiUiams. 

The Works of George Peele, collected 
and edited, with some Accoimt of his 
Life and Writings, by the Rev. Alexan- 
der Dyce, B.A. second edition, with ad- 
ditions, in two volumes, crown octavo. — 
This edition will contain a fso-simile of 
a very curious letter from Peele to Lord 
Burleigh, the entire poem of Polyhmeuia, 
and additional notes and corrections. 

Dr Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia. 
The publication of the work will com- 
mence in November, with the first vo- 
lume of the History of Scotland, by Sir 
Walter Scott, in two volumes. 

In the press. Lectures Preliminary to 
the Study of German Literature. By 
L. Von Muhlenfels, LL.D. One vol. Svo. 
Also, Selections from the German, in 
Prose and Poetry. By L. Von Muhlen- 
fels, LLD. 

A Topographical and Historical Ac- 
count of Wainfleet and the Wapentake of 
Candleshoe, in the County of Lincoln, 
including Biography of Bishop Wayn- 
flete. Rev. Thomas Grantham, Rev. 
Thomas Scott, Henry Stubbe, &c With 
numerous engravings on copper and wood. 
By Edmund Oldfield. In royal 4to and 
royal Svo. 

Mr Jennings Is preparing for publica- 
tion a new work, to be entitled, The Land- 
scape Annual, or the Tourist in Italy and 
Switzerland, .from Drawings by Samuel 
Prout, Esq. ; the literarj' department by 
T. Roscoe, Esq. It will appear in the 
month of November, and will comprise 
a succession of the most attractive views 



which occur to the traveller oa his i 
from Geneva to Rome. 

A work of unusual interest, not only 
to the general reader but also to the moral 
philosopher, is preparing for publication^ 
under the title of " Tales of an Indian 
Camp.** The long residence of the author 
among the Indian tribes of North Ame- 
rica, has enabled him to collect most of 
the traditions current among all the na- 
tions of the Red Men. 

Mr Jennings is preparing for publica- 
tion a second volume of the Topography, 
Edifices, and Ornaments of PompeiL By 
Sir W. Gelt, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 

In the press, and shortly- will be pab- 
lished. The Athenaid, or ^Modern Gre- 
cians ; a Poem. With Notes, character- 
istic of the Manners and Customs of the 
Greeks and Turks. By Henry J. Brad- 
field, author of ** Waterloo, or the Bri- 
tish Minstrel,** ** Songs of the Grecian 
Minstrels,** &c. 

A third Edition of the Laconics is in 
the press. 

A New Juvenile Annual is in a for- 
ward state for publication, to be called 
The Zoological Keepsake. 

A Topographical and Historical Ac- 
count of Methodism in Yorkshire ; giving 
an Account of its Rise, Progress, and 
present State, in the City of York, and 
in every Town, Village, Hamlet, &c, in 
the County. The work will be aooompiw 
nied by a large Map of the County, hand- 
somely coloured, drawn expressly for the 
purpose, shewing, at one view, the size 
and boundaries of each circuit, &c. Svo. 

The Eton Latin Grammar translated 
into English ; with Notes andan Appen- 
dix. By the Rev. John Green. Second 
EdiUon. 12mo 



EDINBURGH. 



Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, 

from 1808 to 1814, by the Author of 

Cyril Thornton, in 3 voU. 12mo, illus- 

. trated with 11 Plates, will appear on the 

21 St November. 

History of the Progress and Suppres- 
sion of the Reformation in Spain, during 
tbe Sixteenth Century, by Thomas M*- 
Crie, D.D., will be published on the 21st 
November. 

Tlie Boscobr* "^ ' ing Narra- 

tives relating r "larles II. 

of^r the Ba 'h Notes 

' • --• A.M., 



illustrated with Engravings from Origi- 
nal Drawings, yvill be published about 

rick 
aan, 
ind- 
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with the Ciyll Decisions reUitive to the 
Hights and Patrimony of the Established 
Church and her Clergy. 

Professor Dunbar of Edinburgh, and 
Mr £. H. Barker of Thetford, are pre- 
paring for publication, in the course of 
next Winter, an Edition of Schrevelius' 
Greek Lexicon, of which the basis 
will be the Second Edition published 
at Boston, United States, in the present 
year, by John Pickering, Esq., who has 
transhUed the lAtin, and enriched the 
work with additions from various lexico- 
graphical and critical sources. They in- 
tend to make many alterations in the 
work, to supply numerous deficiencies, to 
add examples and authorities from the 
Greek classics, to accommodate it as far as 
possible to the present state of Greek Li- 
terature, and to render it useful, not 
merely to the Tyro, but to those also who 
are studying the higher authors. They 
intend also to add an English and Greek 
Lexicon, in which a number of phrases 
will be introduced, for the benefit of those 
who write Greek Exercises and Themes. 

Historical Account of Disoorerfes and 
Travels in North America ; including the 
United States, Canada, the Shores of the 
Polar Sea, and the Voyages in Search of 
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a North- West Passage; with Observa- 
tions on Emigration. By Hugh Murray, 
Esq., F. R. S. E. Illustrated by a Map of 
North America. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Political Economy. An Inquiry into 
the Natural Grounds of Right to Vendi- 
ble Property, or Wealth. By Samuel 
Read. 8vo. 

Memoirs of Rear- Admiral Paul Jones ; 
now first compiled from his original Jour- 
nals, Correspondence, and other Papers, 
brought fh>m Paris by his heirs at the 
time of his death, and from his Letters to 
his Relations in Scotland. Including an 
Account of his Services under Prince Po- 
temkin in the celebrated Russian Cam- 
paign against the Turks, in the Black 
Sea, in 178a 2 vols. 12mo. 

Studies in Natural History ; exhibiting 
a popular View of the most striking and 
interesting Objects of the Material World. 
By Wniiam Rhind, Member of the Royal 
Medical, and Royal Physical Societies of 
Edinburgh. Illustrated by Engravings. 
12mo. 

Oliver Cromwell, a Poem; in Three 
Books. Foolscap 8vo. 

A Glance at London, Brussels, and 
Paris. By the same Author. 
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AOaicuLTuax, &c 

A Complete History of Dairy Hus- 
bandry, including an Account of the va- 
rious Methods pursued by the Dutch ; 
together with much Miscellaneous Infor- 
mation highly important to the rural Eco- 
nomist, &c By Wm. Hariey, Esq. 1 
ToL 8vo, Plates and Plans, price L.1, Is. 

Report of the Doncaster Agricultural 
Association on the Advantages of Bones 
as a Manure. In 8vo, 2s. 

The Horse, in all his Varieties and 
Uses; his Breeding, Rearing, and Ma- 
nagement. By John Lawrence. 12mo, 
8s. 

The Etymological Compendium ; or 
Portfolio of Origins and Inventions. By 
William Pulleyn. 12mo, 6s. 

The Farmers* Series of the Library of 
Useful Knowledge. No. I., being the 
Horse. Price 6s. 

BIOGKArHT, HISTORY, ScC 

The Life and Remains of Wilmot 
Warwick, Edited by Henry Vernon. 2 
vols, post 8vo, 18s. 

The Romance of Hbtory. Second 
Series. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

l^istorical Recollections of Henry of 
Monmouth, the Hero of Aginoourt| and 
oikir emiocDt Chairacters. 5^ 



Examination of the Principles and Po>- 
licy of the Government of British Indl* 
8vo, 7s. 

MISCXLLAKCOUS. 

The Literary Souvenir, for 1830 ; Edit- 
ed by AUric A. Watts. Bound in rich 
crimson silk, 12s. The very large in- 
crease of the circulation of the Literary 
Souvenir for 1829, notwithstanding the 
most powerful competition, has encoun^ 
ged its proprietors to spare no expense or 
exertion that may conduce to give to their 
forthcoming volume as great a superiority 
over the last, as that was admitted, on all 
hands, to possess over its predecessors. 

The B^ou, an Annual of Literature 
and the ArU for 1830; embellished by 
engravings of three celebrated pictures by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, namely, the King, 
the Honourable Mrs Arbuthnot, and a 
ChUd ; The Bagpiper, by Wilkie, and 
others by Stothart, Bonington, Holbein, 
8cc, containing contributions from some 
of the most distinguished Writers of the 
day. Bound in silk, 12s. 

The Amulet, a Christian and Literary 
Remembrancer, for 1830. Bound in rich 
green silk, 12s. Containing the contri- 
butions of several of the most dlstingubh- 
ed writers of the age; and illustrated by 
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twelve Enfrayingf, from the niMt ed^ 
brated produotioos of art. 

The Winter*g Wreath for 1830, prioe 
128. bound in crimson silk. In preparinf 
the Winter's Wreath for 1830, the con- 
ductors of the Work have, with very con* 
eiderable exertion and expense, made such 
arran^ments as hare produced a Tolume 
in eyery way entitled to take the first 
ranktamon^ its beautiful oompetitore. 

Friendship's Offering for 1830, prioe 
128. elegantly bound. This highly po» 
pillar work will appear in a style of at- 
tractiye elegance superior to any of the 
former volumes of the series. 

Ackermann's Juvenile Forget me Not $ 
a Christmas New-year's and Birth-day 
Present, for 1830 ; intended expressly for 
the instiruction and amusement of child- 
ren. Edited by Mrs S. C. HaU. PriceSs. 

The New Year's Gift, and Juvenile 
Souvenir, for 1830; Edited by Mrs 
Ahuic Watte. Illustrated by eleven 
highly-finished engravings on steel, by 
various eminent Engravers, from Origi- 
nal Pictures by Boaden, Singleton, West- 
all, Gainsborough, Shee, Howard, &c..-<. 
The Literary Department of the Volume 
will be found peculiarly adapted to inte- 
rest young persons. In medium 18mo, 
half-bound in Turkey morocco, price 8e. 

The Iris ; a Literary and ReUgioni 
Offering ; Edited by the Rev. Thomae 
Dale, M. A. Bound In silk, price 128. 

Traditions of Lancashire. By J. Roby, 
M.R.S.L. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 
12 highly-finished plates by £. Finden, 
and numerous woodcuts after drawings 
by Mr Frank Howard, price L.2, 2s. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review. No. 
VIIL 7s. 6e. 

The London University Magasine. No. 
L 28. 6d. 

MKDICIKK, SUROIRT, ftc 

Elements of Medical Jurisprudence. 
By Theodoric Romeyn Beck, M.D. Pro- 
fessor of the Institution of Medicine, and 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence^ in 



the College of the WetUm Diatriet of 
the Stote of New York, kc frc ; brought 
down to the present time, by John Dar- 
wall, M.D. In6vo,18e. 

Medicine no Mystery; being a brief 
Outline of the Principlea of Medical 
Science, designed aa an Introdnetlon to 
their general Study, as a Branch of • 
liberal Education. By John Morrieon, 
M.D. and A.B. Trinity College, Dublin. 
12mo^ 7s. 6d. 

POnaT AND THZ DKAlfA. 

The Venetian Bracelet; The Lost 
Pleiad ; a History of the Lyre ; and 
other Poems. By I^ £. L., Author of 
<* The Improvisatrice," '< The Troob». 
dour," « The Golden Violet," &c In 1 
ToL foolscap 8vo, with a Frontispieoc^ 
engraved by W. Finden, from a design by 
H. Howard, R.A. Price 10s. 6d. 

Beatrice; a Tale founded on Facts. 
By Mrs Hofland. In 3 vols. 12mo^ 21a. 

Diodesian, a Dramatic Poenu By 
Thomas Doubleday. 12mo^ 68. 

Gideon, and other Poems. By the 
Author of " My Early Year%" " Jane 
and her Teacher," &c In 1 vA, Ibolacap 
8vo. Price 38. 6d. 

THIOLQOr. 

Popular Lectures on Biblioal CriUdam 
and Interpretation ; to which is added, a 
Vocabulary of the Symbolical Language 
of Scripture. By WiUi«m Carpenter. 
8vo, 12s. boards. 

Christian Biography ; a Dictionary of 
the Lives and Writings of the most dis- 
tinguished Christians of all Denomin^ 
tions, at Home and Abroad, frwn the 
Revival of Literature to the present pe- 
riod. By William Jones, author of the 
« History of the Waldeness," ftc ISao. 
Prioe 98. 

Identity of the Religions called Dmid. 
ical and Hebrew. In 1 voL 12mo, 5e. 

The Christian's Manual ; or, the Desire 
of the Soul turned to God: oootalniiv 
Extracts from the Writings ef the Rev. 
William Law, M.A. 
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The Journal of Agriculture, and Prize 
Essays and Transactions of the Highland 
Society of Scotland, No. VII. 58. 6d. 

Cases Decided in the Court of Session, 
from June 11, to July 11, 1829. Re- 
ported by Patrick Shaw and Alexander 
Dunlop, Esqrs. advocates, lis. 

A Manual of the Weather for the Year 
1830 ; containing a Description of the 
Weather to be expected in the Months, 
Quarters, and Seasons of the Year, com* 
mendng with the current month of No- 
vember, 1829 ; and including a Brief Ao- 
count of the M year Cyde of the Wlnda 



and Weather; together with aa Aeeonnt 
of the General Principles of the Cycles of 
the Seasons, Quarters, and of the Months, 
with a more Detailed ExpUnathm of the 
Prices of Com. By George MacKenzie, 
Lieutenant in the Royal Perthshire Mi- 
litia, Corresponding Member of the North- 
em Institution, Author of the Cycle of the 
Weather, Sec 

Life of Oliver Cromwell ; coraprietng 
the History of the Commonwealth, tnm 
the year 164£» until the Reatoratton of 
Charles II. in 1660. By the Rev. M, 
RoMdl, hUV. hMh ^yotklw. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 



August, 1829. 

fife? ct CoL Pfaippf, IIaL Gen. in the Anny JO F. 

19 July isn 

1 L. Odf. ConeC end Sub-Lt. Codrlngton. Lt ^ 

puTch. Tlce Vyncr, prooufl July 18S9 

F. Ancentein, Cor. end Sub-Lt do. 

lDr.6di.Cor. Thompeon. Lt. by poreh. Tioe 

Dick, ret S3 do. 

Horn, W. D. Irby, Cor. do. 

i Cept Heiehein, from 69 F. Cept by 

purcb. Tice ReTenhill. ret 20 do. 91 
S Dr. Cor. Adems, Lt by purdi. viee Uobert, 

prom. do. n 

— Forlong, from 13 Dr. Cor. do. 
4 ^^ Cumberlege, Lt by porch, vice 
Newton, prom. da 

• -. ^ 



10 



11 



35 



AMiit. Surg. Ore. fnm 95 F. Aniat 

Sure, vice Famaen, prom. S3 do. 
Cor. Vendeleur, Lt Vy puieh. vice 

Oliver, ret 9 do. 

Hon, P. Moreton, Cor. do. 

Capt Rotton, lli^. by purcb. vice 

Smith, prom. 11 Aug. 

Lt Blunddl, Capt. do. 88 

Cor. Hyndmian, Lt. do. 

C. P. Parker, Cor. do. 

U W. M. JuUua, Cor. by porch, vice 

Terry, ret 9 July 

Seii. MaJ. Jaa. O'Reiliy, Qua. Mast 

vice Tafgart. dead 15 Dec 18S8 

B. Eyre, Cor. by purcb. vice Forkmg. 4S 
S Dr. 30 July 18& 

10 Cor. Donnitbome, Lt. bypurdS. vioe 43 

Torre, ret 11 Nov. 18S8 

Lt Dighton, ftom h. p. 71 F. Lt vice 44 
Jones, dead 9 July 18Y9 

F. T. Mcikf Cor. by porch, vice Don- 
nithorne do. 47 

C. J. Cornish, Cor. by porch, vice Bol- 
ton, ret. 30 do. 49 

S F. Assist Surg. Bridy, from S6 F. Surg. 53 

vice Campbdl, dead do. 

i Lt. Lavoine, ftom Cape Corpe, Lt 

vice Deaae, 67 F. 9 do. 

5 Lt Walsh, Capt by porch, vice Browne, 

ret 6 Aug. 54 

Rp f^ Foot, Lt* do. 

Sell Pelham Aldrleh, Ad), and Kns. 
vice Candi, res. AdL only do. 

8 W. Lay, Ens. by porch. vteeHamlltoo, SI 

prom. 4 do. 

9 Capt Champain, Mi^* ^7 puieh. vice 

St Clair, ret 16Joly 

Lt Osle, Capt do. 50 

Eos. Donnelly, Lt do. 

F. Loshington, Ens. do. 

10 Ens. Broom, Lt by porch, vice Mot- 60 

grave, ret 6 Aug. 

J. HorsDurgh, Ens. do. Of 

13 Bt Lt Col. Sir R. Moobray. Ki, from 

h. p. SidL Regt Mj^}. vice Everard, 67 

4do. 

tnr porch, vioe 68 

S7 Oct 18S8 

do. 

9 July 18S9 

porch, vice Sir 

11 Aug. 

do. C9 

do. 

do. 

16 Lt 6 Jan. 

F. Lt lido. 

18 1 F. Ens. vice 

9 July 
St I. p. Cu>t vice 

16 do. 71 

53 by porch, vice 

do. 7t 

54 jr.D. fkom 68 

Wdo. 83 
M U 3Dm^18S8 



Lt Macready, Capt. by pordi. vice 

AcUand,ret l6 July 1819 

Sd Lt fiunyoii,ftomS8 F. Lt by porch. 

do. 

Ens. Hoiu R. Boyle, fiom 68 F. Lt by 

purdk vice Friaell, ret do. 

Capt Cramer, l^J. by porch, vice 

Murray, ret 6 Aug. 

Lt Hansel, Capt do. 

H. Pigoct, Ens. by porch, vice Ed- 
wards, 18 F. 9 July 

Ens. Young, Lt viae D. H. Mackay, 

dead Sdo. 

Oent Cad. O. A. V. Graham, ftom R. 

MU. CoU. Ens. do. 

Stair Suig. Hall, Surg, vice Gower, 
cash. S8do. 

Capt Power, MiO* ^ parch, vice Mao- 
dooald, a F. S5 Aug. 

Lt Maxwell, Capt do. 

Ens. Fatis, Lt do. 

T. J. G. Chattertoo, Ens. dow 

Lt Campbell, Capt vice Macdooaki, 
dead S5 Sept 1828 

Ens. Southall, Lt do. 

Gent Cad. U. Bates, from R. MU. ColL 
Ens. 9 July 18S9 

Lt Green, A4). Ttee CampbeU 

S5Sept 18t8 

Lt Maefsrlane, Adj. vice DudT, h. p. 
64 F. 16 July 18» 

C E. Nugent, Ens. by purch. vice 
TuAon. ret 30 do. 

MiO • MacdonaM, from 85 F. Lt Col. by 
purch. vioe Tidy, Insp. neid Officer 
of Rec Dist S5 Aug. 

J. Watson, Ens. by purch. vice Camp- 
beU, 16 F. 16 July 

Lt. Meik, from 30 F. Lt 6 Jan. 

Capt Butler, MiO* ^ purch. vice Reed, 
prom. 11 Aug. 

Lt Phillpps, Capt do. 

Ens. Winley, Lt do. 

C. a Blaydes, Ens. do. 

Lt. Beaven, Capt viae Kelly, dead 

r Aug. 18S8 

Ens, Anderson, from 69 F. Lt 

9 July 18S9 

Lt Edwards, from 7 Dr. Lt vice Stud- 
forth, h. p. rec. difC SI Mar. 

— Gray, from 88 F. Lt vice Edwards, 
h. p. 89 F. SS do. 

Lt FuUer.Capt. by porch, vice CoUins, 
ret * ^ '^ 9juiy 

Ens. Calder, Lt and Adj. 16 d9> 

Lt A. rue. Fincastle, from 67 F. Lt 
vice Archer, h. p. R. Afr. Corps 9do. 

Assist Surg. MiUli^, M,D, from h. p. 
60 F. Assist Surg, vice Daly, dead do. 

Lt. Dean, fromS F. Lt vice Lifrd Fin- 
castle. 60 F. do. 

W. F. V. Graham, Ens. by purch. vice 
Boyle, 30 F. 16 do. 

Lt Blood, Capt by porch, vice Parker, 
ret. 6 Aug. 

Ens. Madelc7,Lt do. 

A. Douglas, Ens. do. 

Ens. James, Lt by pnrdk Tlce Evans, 
prom. 16 Julv 

A. SutherUmd, Ens. vice Anderson, 54 
F. 9 do. 

St G. Lowther, Ens. by purch. vice 
James 16 do. 

Capt Parker, from h. p. Cape Regt 

Capt vice Heigham, 4 Dr. Gds. 30 do. 

SUfr As. Surg. GulUver, As. Surg, vice 



Daykln. oFen. Gds. )3 do. 

A. Balfoor, Ens. by poreh. Tiee Rose, 

ret 6 Aug. 

J. Goodikh, IM by pvtk tke Pole, 

ret. "^ 16 July 
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[Nov. 



At. Surg. Strath, from 59 F. Ai. Surg. 

V ice OordoD, 92 F. SO July 1 8» 

67 td Lt. Blake, Itt Lt. vice Tolfrey, 

dead do. 

91 Capt. D. Campbell, from h. p. Capt. 

▼ice M*Phenoo, ret. do. 

9S At. Surg. Gordon, from 86 F. At. Surg. 

▼ice Thnmion, dead da 

97 Lt. Stannut, C^pL bjr puidu vice Mae- 

quarrie, ret. ' S3 do. 

Eat. Barton, Lt. do. 

O. Keating, £nt. do, 

as MaJ. Geoi Hinde, CoL ▼ice Lt. Gen. 

Conran, dead ti do. 

Ceylon R. LL Jonet, from^.h. p. 89 F. Lt. ▼ice 

Eroille, prom. S5 do. 

Cape Mounted Rlflem. U. Runel, tram R. AfVi- 

can CoL Com, Lt. ▼ioe La^oine, 8 F. 

9do. 

OarrUont, 

Lt. Gen. Hawker, Capt of Yarmouth 
CatUe, in Itle of Wight, ▼ice Grif- 
fitht,dead 2/ July 1829 

Re^. A. Inrine, Chaplain to Tower of 
London, vice Broughtoo, rea. 24June 

Rojfal Hibernian Military School. 
As. Surg. Fanden, troai 8 Dr. Surg. 
23 July 1829 

Ordnance DepartmcnU 

Mow, Art 2d Lt. Clae^e, Itt Lt rice Bayley, h. p. 

20 June 18S9 

Sd Capt Stopfpi, r^it ▼ice Bourchier 

26 do. 

Capt Kendall, firom Unatt h. p. 2d 

Cai.t dOb 

Itt Lt Wright, 2d dipt, viee Gapper, 

dead liJuly 

2d Lt St George, Itt Lt do. 

Needham, Itt Lt vice Ommaney, 

dead 12 do. 

fd Capt Dowse, Capt. ▼ice Bt Utii. 

ButU, ditmiited 3 Aug. 

Capt. Hunter, ftrom h. p. 2d Capt da 

The tindermeniUnud CMcer qf the Roual R/W- 
ment qfAriiltery, havtnm Brevet Rankeuperktr 
to hURe/fimentat CcmmMon, has been granted 
Prcm9t ion an Haf/^ay* 

Brevet Mai. Bourchier, Mai. 

26 June 1829 
MedUMt Dep, 
G.L.Fiii Mau' 

Lambert, ret. 

Itt At. Surg. Ogilvie, Jf.D. Surg. Tice 

Jonet, ret 10 Aug. 

2d AfcSurg.GokUworthy, 1 ttAt.Surg.da 

J. A. Davit, 2d At. Surg. do. 

Unattached. 
To be Uemienant'Colonel wUhoni putchate. 

Bt. Lt CoL HaiUngt, Intp. Field Ofll- 
cer of a Rec Ditt 9 July 1829 

Tq be Ueutenant'CotonelM t(fli{fhnirybyjpuTtha$e. 
MiO* R««<i* <^oin 53 F. 11 Aug. 1829 
— Smith, from 11 Dr. do. 

To be Captains qflnfiintrv by purchase. 

Lt Erantirfrom 69 F. 16 Aug. 1829 

Hobart, from 2 Dr. 3U July 

-^ Johnton, ttoxn 11 Dr. da 
Newton, from i Dr. 25 Aug. 

To U Ueuiennnt of Infantry by purchase. 

Eot. HamiKon, from 8 F. 16 Aug. 1829 

the undermentkmed Lieutenant, actually ser» 
vmg upon Futt Pay in a Regiment qf the Une, 
ufhose Commission U dated in the year 1808, 
has accepted promotionupon Half-Pay » accord' 
imgtothe General Order of the :7M Dec. 1826. 
To be Captain qflnfkntry. 
Lt Peach, fiom i7 F. i Aug. 1829 

Tie undermentioned Officer, having Brevet Rank 
superior to hU Rtgbnenttd Comn^ssion, has ac- 
cepted promotion upon Half-Pay, according to 
iKeGtneral Order qfthe iSth AprU, 1826. 
7b be Ueutenant-Celonet qf Irtfantry. 
Bt. Lt. CoL SYenudy Ovv 13 F. 

i Aug. 1829 



L. Fill Maurice, 2d At. Surg, viee 
1 July 1829 



21 F. rec. difll with Capt Saw- 



EsMhangti. 

Lt CoL Ferguson, 34 F. ree. diff. with Lt CoL 

Fox,h. p. 
Salwey, Coldtt Gdt. with Lt CoL Cnni- 

furd, h. p. 

Maclaine, 17 F. with Lt CoL Auatin, h. p. 

Macleod, 2 W. L R. with Lt Coektwm, 

h. B. N. Bruntw. Fen. 
M14. Yaughao, 8« F. with M^f. Macbean. h. p. 
Capt Bonnor, 15 F. rec dift with Capt. Cuthbert, 

'• Vivian, 22 F. with Capt Ralph, h. p. 

Gray. 30 F. with Capt Ackland. h. pu 9. F. 

M*Intyre, 41 F. ree. difll with Capt Carpeit. 

ter , h. p. 
MutUebory, 97 F. with Capt Maequairle^ 

h. n. 57 F. 
-^ Jenour, 69 F. rec. dift with Capt Helghain, 

-^ Cox, 1 Life G^ with Capt WUliamt, h. p. 

2 Ceylon RMt 
Delancy, 10 F. rec difll with Capt AndecMMW 

— ll^wdl, 

bridge, h. p. 
A Campbell. 99 F. with Capt Gorfidd, h. p. 

2 Ceylon Regt 
Lieut Guthrie, 26 F. with Lieut Caithew, h. pb 

64 F. 
~— Norton, 33 F. with Uent Rag««, h. p 

45 F. 
~— Dufll 42 F. with Lieut Guthrie, h. pw 64 F. 

— Chidwick, 45 F. with Lieut. Tnpper. h. p. 
— .» Hanna, 67 F. rec difll with Lieut Whyta, 

h. p. Cape Corpa. 

Hon. R. Boyle, 34 F. rec difll with Ueaf. 

Fox, h. p. 

— Smith, 1 Dr. rec. difll with Lieut Weetby, 
h. p. Staff Coipa. 

Irwin, 83 F. rec difll with Lient HamO- 

ton, h.p. 
At. Surg. Battenby, 14 F. with Aa. Surg. Ughl. 

foot, 47 F. ••-•— 

JUtignatUma and Retirements. 

Mtffor-Generals. 
Gubbint 
Sir J. DataTmpto. 

UeutMUdonels. 
Sir R. Moubray, Kt. 13 F. 
Hattingt, late Intp. Fd. CHBoer of Rec Diit 

Maktr. 
Murray, 80 F. 

Captains, 
Ravenhill, 4 Dr Gdc 
Browne, 5 F. 
Fenton, 13 F. 
Ralph, 22 F. 
Ackland, 30 F. 
CoUiut, 59 F. 
Parker, 68 F. 
M'Pherton, 91 F. 
Macquarrie, 97 F. 
Ogden, h. p. 38 F. 



Dick, 1 Dr. Gdt. 
Muigrave, 10 F. 
Conran. h. p. 1 F. 



Lieutenants^ 



11 F. 

rF. 

30 F. 



f . I. R. 

H. Cora. Rang. 

r. Bn. 

>rk Lt Inf. VoL 

Unatt 

Comets, td Ueuitnanis, and Ensigns, 
Oliver. 10 Dr. 
Terry, 13 Dr. 
Bollon. 16 Dr. 
TboiM, 18 F. 
Tttll0B,i3F, 
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Rme,7SF. 

Pole. 83 F. 

Bllcke, h. p. 10 Dr. 

Wyse. b. p. 6 F. 

O'Donnelf, h. p. 16 F. 

LawleM, h. p. 36 F. 

Thomas, h. ^ 45 F. 

SpniU, h. p. 11 F. 

Jenkins, h. p. 77 F. 

CanipbkU, h. n. d5 F. 

Clarke, h. p. Newf. Vet Comp. 

Carroll, h. p. Newf. Fenc. Inf. 

Campbell, b. p. York Light Inf. VoL 

De DaubruiKBt b. p. Unatt. 

O. Smith, ao, 

Quarter-Master, 
Madnultb b. p. i W. I. R. 

CommismHai DepartmtnL 
Dep* At. Com. Gen. Ryrie. 

Dismvtml the Service. 

BtM4OTButti»R.Art. 

Cashiered* 
U.Fbke,33F. 

Cancelicd. 

U. Edwards, 40 F. 

Lt. Lawder, Ceylon Regt 

As. Surg. Pack, 98 F. 

Deaths. 

OeneraL , ^^ 

.J Hon, Sir D. Balrd, Bt, Q,CB. and JCC. 
4 F. Got. of Fort George, Feratower, Perth- 
shire 

lAeut^QeneraL 
Wm. Spencer, Starston, Norfolk 

LkuL'CoUmHs. 
WUHamt, t F.. 
Bird, CeyL Rcgt Coknnbo 

Majori. 
Bowater, h. p. R. Mar. 
Thompson, do. 

Cap#altt«. 



«^, 



18 Aug. 1829 
rj Aug. 18S9 



8 ApiU 18S9 

15 March 1SS9 
18 May 



Vane, Coldst. Gds. Sidmouth 9 Aug. 1829 

Le Guay, S Bn. 1 F. Messoure, Trtehinopoly, Ma- 
dras *»♦ Feb. 
Pelllcbody. 41 F. Ormshayeutty, Madras 10 do. 
Jonee, R. Art. Trincomalee » Apru 



837 

Dawaon, R. Eng. Colombo t8 Mardi i8f9 

Patten. R. Mar. 16 AprU 

Briltaiu. late R. Mar. 11 Aug. 

Hook, h. p. Staff Corps of Cav. Flymoatb W July 
MitcheU, h. p. 60 P. Jersey ^ June 

Kingsbury, h. p. 81 F. Edwardabunh, Upper Ca- 

Erans. h. p. 89 F. Doritwicb 3 June 1899 

Ruperti, h. p. 7 Line Bn. Kin^s Ger. Leg. Papen- 
buivh. Hanover S7 Blay 

Wynifowe, h. p. Unatt. 

lAeutettani*. 

TbomhUl, 40 F. Hobart's Town, Van DIemen's 
Land 18 Feb. 1819 

Chaloner. 52 F. (supposed to be drowned in the 
Ariel Packet in November last, on passage to. 
Halifax. Nora SootU) 

Tolfiey, 87 F. « JolJ 

Wm. Calder. 91 F. Jamaica , 1 Aug. 

Barton, R. Mar. 1« •»«»• 

MagiU. b. p. R. Mar. <« J«0; 

Chambers, late R. Mar. f/J»? 

MiUer. Ute 1 Vet. Bn. StirUng 25 Feb. 

Kirk, late 4 Vet. Bn. J^f 

Findlay, late 11 Vet. Bn. Lambeth 12 do. 

Pitagerald. b. p. 5 P. ^^24 Jane 

Don. Cameron, h. p. 78 F. Olenstockdale near 
Appin 8 do. 

John Campbdl, h. p. 88 F. GrenialloGk, Argyll- 
shire 14 March 

Latham, h. p. 4 W. I. R. 

9d LUMienant and Bnti^n*. 

Roe. R. Mar. at Sea ^ V"^ l*** 

Macdougall, late 9 R. Vet. Bn. Edinburgh I Aug. 

Gugy, h. p. Gleng. Fenc. .« . , 

M4ee» h. p. Unatt. (drowned) 16 July 

Paymaster, 
Brojmch. i.4Ce,L R«gt. Wookej,^ Sjmerjg 

A^utant. 
WiUiamM». h. ^ Roxburgh's ^^^^^l^JJ^ 

Quarter-Masters. ^ ^ ^ . 
Sheridan, h. p 2< Dr. (previously ^^J^\ ,g^ 

M*Intosh,lateof42F. ^^^ 

Inspector qf Hospitals. 
F. Burrows, h. pT London 22 Aug. 1829 

AssUtani Surgeon. 
Daly, 63 F. 

VeteHnary Sttrgrtn. 
CUrkioa* h. p. 1 Dr. Gds. HauiiltoQ 22 July 1826 



September* 



1 Life Gds. Gen. Flie. Gombermere, ac.fi. and 
G.C.M. fh>m 3 Lt. Dr. CoL vice Gen. 
the Earl qf Harrington, dead 

16 Sept. 1829 

Lt Baring. Capt by porch, vice WU- 
liaros. ret , •«>. 

Cor. and Sub>Lt West, Lt , do. 

T. H. Y\se, Ranelagb, Cor. and Sub.- 

Lt ^ 

1 Dr. Odfc O. D. Scott, Cor. by purcb. vice Lock** 

Jet. 20 Aug. 

Mai. Gen. Lortf Gso, The Beresfmd, 
CoL vice Gen. Vise, Combermere, 
Col. 1 Life Gds. 16 Sept 

Cor. French, Lt by purch. vice John- 
son, prom. 20 Aug. 

J. HodsoD. Cor. by pordt vice Evans, 

ret 13 do. 

ColdstGds.Lt and Capt Hon. J. Montasu, Capt 

and Lt CoL by purch. vice Cranfiml, 

ret ****• 

Ens. and 14. Hon. E. B. Wilbraham, 
Lt and Capt do. 

H. Danieil, Cns. and Lt do. 



8 Dr. 



11 Dr. 



14 



IF. 



Surg. Finnic, from 19 F. Surg, vice 
Fits Gerald, ret do. 

Assist Surg. Adams, fiom 30 F. A«lst 



8F. 

10 



17 



19 
20 



24 



Surg.viceFerg».oo,r^lup.M^ 

Sergt MaJ. Tho. Blenkin«^, Qua. 

lifirt. vice Moss, ^ 13 do. 

Ma). Detpard, Lt CoL by powh. vlee 

Austin, ret Jo- 

Capt Lachlan. MnJ. do. 

Lt Deedcs. Capt do. 

Ens. Harvey, Lt oo. 

W. Tobin, Ens. do. 

Lt Murray, from 59 F. Lt vke Raw- 

Surg.' Watenon, fkom Hosp. St^ 

Surg, vice Finnic, 1 F. _ IS do. 
Ens. eraser. Lt by puro^ vice Bayly. 

ret WJ"- 

W. Wekh, Ens. ^^^ ^^ 

Ma). Gen. Sir Jas. Lyon, JCCB. and 

G.CH. from 97 F. CoL vice Gen. Sir 

D. Baird.dcad ^ ..^^fP** 

J. A. GuUlie, Ens. by puidi. vice Cur- 

Hnfl. 30 F. *0 Aug. 

Capt Gray, from h. p. 71 F. Capt 

v\w DalyeU. 47 F. 13 do. 

Lt. Douglas, Capt by purcb. vice Gray, 

ret ^^^ 

Km- Drake, Lt ^^ 
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IS r. H. H . Tanor. Em. fO Aug. 18» 

10 Ens. Curling, horn f5F.Lt by purdu 

▼ice Andnwi, prom. do* 

Id Lt. LinduY, from 13 F. Lt lyy 

pureh. irioe Tompfon, ret 15 Sept 

54 Lt Baylx, Capt t^ purch. tIos Norton, 

ret tTAug. 

Em. Colt Lt dot 

R, W. Byron, fini. _ do. 

39 Ens. Berkeley, Lt by pttxdu vice Coke, 

ret 13 do. 

B. G. Layard, Ens* do. 

43 fins. HtTerfleld, Lt Tice Gardiner, ret 

17 do. 
O. Fits Roy, Ens. d(k 

♦7 Capt DalyeU, ftom 19 F. Cipt viae 

l^cb, b. p. 71 F. 13 da 

53 Ens. Delme^ Lt by puieb. vlee Hene- 

age, prom. 15 Sept 

Bond, Lt by pureh. tlce Delme, 

ret 16 dOb 

D. R. Jones, Ens. do. 

37 Lt Story, ftom 87 F. Lt Tice Tavlor, 

h. p. a F. 10 Aug, 

78 H. Hamilton, Ens. by pureh. Tice 

Webb, ret 13 do. 

87 Lt Rawson, (rom 17 F. Lt Tiee Story, 

67 F. 20 do. 

Lord J. Chichester, Id Lt by purch. 

Tice Blake, prom. 8 Sept 

91 Ens. Uoyd, Lt Tice Cakler, dead 

16 Aug. 

»- J. F. G. Campbdlt Lt by purch. 

Tice Carlisle, ret 17 do. 

W. Anderson, Ens. da 

F. W. B. H'Leod, Eos. Tka Ltoyd 

18 do. 
93 Ens. Neilson, Lt by puich. Tice Ford, 

ret 13 do. 

T. D. Gordon, Ens. da 

97 M a)> Geo. Hon. Sir Robert O'Callagh- 

an, K.CJ9. CoL Tice MiO* Gen. Sir J. 

Lyao,l«F. 7 Sept 

99 Capt. Reeves, from h. p. Capt vice 

Corield, rot 20 Aug. 

Garrisons, 
Lt Gen. Sir Geocge Murray, K.C.A 
and G.C.H. Gov. of Fort George, rice 
Gen. Sir D. Balrd, dead. 7 Sept 1839 

Ordfianct D§partment. 

Royal Art Id Capt Fred. Wright, Aiy. Tice Ro- 

roer, Gn. Quar. Mast 8 Jan. 1819 

Capt Bridges, from h. p. Uoatt. Id 

Capt. vice G. Jones, dead 4 Aug. 

RoyalEng.ld Capt Hubne, Capt vice Dawson, 

dead 13 May 

1st Lt Cooper, Id Capt dd. 

Id Lt Fenwick , 1st Lt do. 

Commissariat Department, , 
Commiss. aerk R. Ackroyd, to be Den, 
Ass. Com. Gen. 11 Blay 18f9 

Hospital Stqf, 
Insn. of Hosp. Fraser, ftom h. p. Insp. 
M Hosp. 4 Aug. 1819 

Local Rank, 

Lt Blood, of the East India Ca's SerT. 

temporary rank ot Lt whiUt em- 

ployed as Orderly Offloer at Addis- 

«oiBbe 11 Aug. 1819 

The undermentioned CadeU, of the HonourabUthe 
East India Ompanj^s Sfrvlee. to have temporal 
ryrank as EnsLrns during the period qf their 
beimg placed under the command qfU. CoL Pas- 
leu, of the Royal Engineers at Chatham, for 
ineld Instructions in the art qf Sapping and 
Alunng, 

Gtnt Cadet H. Rigby 13 Aug. 1819 

• W. Saunders da 

— — ^— T. Renny da 

• W. G. HebberC da 

G. H. Fagan da 

— — — O. Wlngate da 

— — ^.H.G.a»wfcrt do. 



UnaUat^sd, 

To be Captains oflnfitntry bupurthast, 

Lt Andrews^ ftom ^F. ^Aug. 1819 



— Henag«, ftom 53 F. 



USepC 



Exchanges, 
Capt Duke, 6 F. rce. difll with Capt Bon, J. B. 

K.Enkine 
_ Fits Roy, 88 F. with Bt« Mi^. Gore, h. p. 

Lt HUton, 17 F. with Lt Hon. C. GoidoB, 78 F. 
— Ruddle, 36 F. with Lt Robertson, h. p. 79 F. 

Resignationa and Retirements. 

IAeut,'Colonel, 
Austin, 17 F. 

Gray, 19 F. 
Norton, 34 F. 
Corfldd, 99 F. 
Phelan, h. p. 79 F. 

Ueutenents, 

Thompson, 30 F. 
Coke. 39 F. 
Gardiner, 43 F. 
Debne, 53 F. 
Carlisle. 91 F. 
Ford, 93 F. 
SimiMOo, h. p. 13 Dr. 
Baillie, h. p. 15 F. 
Foster, h. p. 31 F. 
Armstrong, h. p. 51 F. 
Winder, h. p. 85 F. 

. , Comets tad Mnsigns. 

Locke, 1 Dr. Gds. 

Evans, 14 Dr. 

Webb, 78 F. 

Young, b. p; R. Wagg. Tr. 

Fry. h. p. 14 F. 

Bushnan, h. p. 60 F. 

Quarter-Masters, 
Giiflth, h. p. 41 F. 
Cliflbrd, h. p. 61 F. 

Medical Depttrtmsnt, 
Surg. FiU Gerald, 1 F. 
Staff Assist Surg. Cuddy 
I ■ " Bnsht 

Deaths, 

C.X.ofHarrhigton, acul Ool. of 1 Lilb Odsw 

Gov. of Whidsor, Brighton 15 Sept 1819 

J. Despard, Oswestry 3 dow 

lAeut,'QencraL 
Sir M. NightingaU, K.C.B. CoL of 49 F. Gknieea- 
ter. 

Mq)ors. 
Greene, 70 F. 

Taytor, late R. Ir. Eng. 15 Apr. 1818 

Keating, E. L CQmp.'s8erTiaa^ oaar Dniiin 

17 Sept 1819 

1 Sept 1819 



6 Aug. 
.18»» 



Fumaa, 17 F. UTerpool 

Butler, h. p. 87 F. 

aunow, h. p. WatteviUe^s Reg. n Nor. 

Street, h. p. Unatt Royal Art Cheltenham 

5 Sept 1819 
Oainnng, h. p. Unatt 8 May 

lAeutenanis, 
Patterson, Roy. African Corps, Siem Leooo 

11 June 1819 
Fisk, h. p. 13 Dr. Hampton Wick, near Kingston 

M'Lean, h. p. 48 F. 5 Aug. 

MacdougaU. h. p. 69 F. 

Hamilton, h. p. 79 F. 19 June 1819 

Wallis,h.p.rOar.BB. 13 Feb. 

BuehW, h. p. 8 Line Bn. K.O.L. Badewdlcr 

8 May 
Goble^ lata Roy. Art DtlTen, Houghton Bridb^ 

Comdlle, Uta R« Ii; Eng. 

Dightoo^b. Ml Dr. ^^ f4Dfcl«M 
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Robuiaoii, h. p. 86 F. 
Prkluid, h. p. 96 P. 
SlmptoD, h. p. 194 F. 
CoUetellt Ikpi HcMp. Corpf 

AdfviQtU* 
Bam, h. p. 8 Gar. Bn. 



QuarUt'Maitir, 
Boardmin. h. p. il Ds» 



Jfpo{nimmt$, Pfomotions, (^e. 
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ISJaik 

May 1826 

S5 Feb. 1819 
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Dep. Am, Comm. d«i. DmISq, h. p. 18ap(.18S9 

StairSufg.Batty,h.p. S8]iMdil8S9 

Cobte, h. p. 1 May 

Surg.Doiii»U,h.p.4w.I.R. 4<kk 

King. h.p. Loll'tCorpa 5 Nov. 18f7 

A^ Sure. Patanoo, 8 F. Suncarpoint. Bmgal (on 
lioara Um Rom^ on paanie to England) 

S0Manlil8S9 
—*- Misty, 81 F.AlMKdaMi Auf. 



Altbabshcal lasT or Enguih Bamkbuftcues, announoed from tha 22d of Augiist» 
1829, to tha 22d of September, 1829, 



Adami, T. P. Cheapdde, lOkman. 

Allen, T. Oxford-ftreet, boolueUer. 

Amell, H. Colehctter-BtoMC, waich-mannfacturat» 

Atkinson, J. Leeds, dyer. 

Alexander, R. Calcutta, and Great ConuiHrtreeC# 

boolueUer. 
Bates, G. N. Birmingham, metal-refiner. 
Broadhurtt, J. West Heatb, Cheshire, siDuthrow- 

ster. 
BuUer, W. Birmingham, motber*of'pcarl button 

manuiiMturer. 
Bird, C. E. Goytree, miller. 
Bryson, G. Lad-lane, auctioneer. 
Ballard, T. Dock-head, Surrey, cheese-monger. 
Cooling, W. J. Bidburgh-street, masier-mariner. 
Corker, J. Leeds, saw-manufacturer. 
Cannon. W. Northampton, shoe-manuDMturer. 
Clegff, J. Liverpool, veterinary-surgeon. 
Chalic, J. O. Barking, butcher. 
Davis, C Clurics-street, Soho-square, general- 



Dunn, W. W. and J. W. Dunn, Sambnok^ourt, 
brokers. 

Dore, W. H. Bath, brudi-manufkctuier. 

Eogiish, R. Bath, cabinetmaker. • 

Pinlinson, J. Whlterigg, eattle-deakr. 

Fiuratrick, M. MaocGMtcr, shopkeeper. 

Forth, A. and G. Aspinall, Manchester, glrth-wcb 
manuCMturers. 

Fielder, J. Knlghtsbridge, victualler. 

Gardner. W. R. Harper-street, engraver. 

HoUwcll, J. and G. HighfldEdTuverpool, mer- 
chants. 

Holt, H. Liverpool, ship-owner. 

Hall, H. a Twickenham, innkeeper. 

Hammick, A. Long Acre, coach-maker. 

Hitchcock, T. Bow. brewer. 

Hill, J. Red Lion wharf, aty-road, and Red Uoo 
street, coal merchant. 

Henshall, W. Kinderton, carrier. 

Hortoo, J. Bolton-le-moors, innkeeper. 

John, M. S. Oxford-street, linen-draper. 

Jenkins, T. Middle-aueet, Brompton» stone^na- 
son. 

James, W. Westbury, ckithier. 

Kenrick, W. Park-lane, UverystaUe-kacper. 

Langley, R. Oslbfd.etreet» perf^amer. 

Llnsell, J. Finchhig-fiekl, grocer. 

Lyon, J. W. fiouvctie^tieet, merchant. 



Leigh, J. CreKent-plaor* New Bridge-street, mcr* 

chant. 
Marsden, J. Bryanston-strcet, paper-hanger. 
Masterman, W. Kings-Iand-whiBif, whmnger. 
Mornn, M. Shipeton, linen-draper. 
Marshall, J. Foleshill, ribbon-manuliKturer. 
Neville, T. and G. Dollinghurst, formers. 
NichoUs, J. Mitduim, silk-roanufacturer. 
Oliver, C. Tottenham-court road, shoe-manafhc* 

turer. 
Potter, J. Margate, dealer in glass. 
Pridlum, R. Great Torringtoo, draper. 
Petherbrldge, W. Whitachapel, and Newton Ab* 

hot, linen-draper. 
PameU, J. Jun. and W, PimeU, Bristol, copper- 

smiths. 
Pound, R. Hoxton. builder. 
Plume, W. Stock, bulkier. 
ReviU, J. H. Rathbone-place, builder. 
RowbotiMm, J. Asbton-undeiwLyne, hat manu* 

facturer. 
Robinson, J. Mandiester, publican. 
Rudland, J. Mary-le-bone-isne, stable-keeper. 
Stubbs, W. New Malton, draper. 
Smith, R. Preston, muslin-manulketttrer. 
Spark, J. North Shields, victualler. 
Smith, J. and W. Fletcher, Pendleton, dyert. 
Stone, S. Edgware, termer. 
Sdby, W. Standard HiU, Notts, lace-manollM. 

turer. 
Stephenson, J. Mandiester, merchant. 
Shelmerdine, W. sen. Manchester, and Little 

Houghton, paper-maker. 
Stretch, J. C. auctioneer. 
Scammel, £. Warminster, dealer in ddna. 
Spicer, C. Margate, tavern-keeper. 
Smith, J. Westem-pUce, Blary-Ze-booe, brick* 

layer. 
Thomson, J. and R. Liverpool, merchants. 
Taylor, J. A. Birmingham, iron-founder. 
White, T. Johnson's-court, Fleet-street, printer^ 
Wyatt, F. Plymouth, grocer. 
WalUngton, T. and fi. Overbury, sen. and T. 

Carter, Cateaton-street, wholesale woollen- 

drapers, and BlackweH-hall, factors. 
Woodward, E. Chelmsford, linendraper. 
Worsley, P. Heaton Norris, tirober-merchant. 
Yoe, A. E. PhiUp and Jacobs Gknacester, Imi- 



ALTHABBncAL LifT OF ScoTCH BAVkmunciKs, announoed from the 22d of AugoaC, 
1829, to the 22d of September, 1829. 



Anderson and Gavin, nerchants. Leith, and John Duncan, Alexander, wood-merchant, ship-owneri 
Hodgson, Anderson, and William Gavin, the _ and mm-wright, Garmouth, Elginshira.^ _^^ 



Individual partners. 

Blaikie, Lennox, Ute merchant in Dundee, now 
residing in Edinburgb. 

Charteris, William, t^ and thread-mannfiMta- 
rer In Glasgow. 

Clirehugh, Vair, perftunerand hairdresser, George 
street, Edinburgh. 

Cochran, Robett, and sons, merchants. Paisley. 

Crawford, Quentin, groeer and spirit-dealer, Cum- 
nock, Aytshire. 



Dunn, Oeosge, and Company, wngiita, Hutdiin* 
sontoun, Glasgow. 

Sadie, John, potter, Galton oC Clasnnw, and ac- 
countant in Glasffow, a partner in the Company 
oC Eadie and Melkleham, potters, Calton of 
Glasgow, and aecountanu in Glasgow. 

FauMi, James, merchant, miil«pinner, and flax- 
dresser, Dundee. 

FOtd, David, merchant and manufacturer, Ar- 
broath. 



node, Aytshire. oroatn. 

Crawford, William, fmieon anddnmiit. Tiadca- Oeddes, William, vintner in Inverness. 



ton of Gla^w, 



Henry and Patenon, drapcif, Damftiei, and 
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Owrgfi Henry, and Jtmet Pttexfoa, u indivU 
duals. 

Henry and Armstrong, merchants, Edinburgh, 
and John Henry, and George Armstrong, as in- 
dividuals. 

Martin, Robert, eom-merchant, Ldth. 

M*GregoT, Peter, and Co. roerchams, G l as gu w , 
and Alexander M*Gregor, Archibald M*Gregor, 
Peter M'Oregor, and Janes McGregor, mer- 
chants there. 

Murray, John, insnranee4ifoker and writer to the 
signet, Edinburgh. 

Nelbon, William, merchant, Leith. 

Neilson, James, jun. merchant, Leith. 

Pattison, Thomas, agent and merchant, Leith. 

PhiUra, John, writer and dUtiller, Criefll 

Renme, John, of Phantassie, farmer, corn-mer- 
chant, and cattle^ealer. East Linton, county 
cf Haddington. 

Robertson and Fyfe, publishers of the Edinburgh 
Weekly Chronicle, and newspaper and adver- 
tiling agents In Edinburgh, and Archibald Fyfe, 
one of Die partners thereof, as an individual. 

Sands, John, architect and builder, Glasgow. 

Scoifller, Ninlsn, flesher In Glasgow. 

SeouUer, John, flesher In GUugow, and Jean 
SoouUer, residing there, relict of the deceased 



INov. 

John SooblTer, late flesher in Ghufow, sole 
partners of the flnn of John Soouller and Ca 

Smith, William, spirit^ealerand merchant Glas- 
gow. 

Taylor. Jamca and George, oattle>dea1en in Eye- 
mouth and Dunae, and James Taylor, eattle- 
dealer in Eyemontb, George Taylor, cattle- 
dealer in Dunse, and Luke Hay, Jun. cattle- 
dealer in Lowtck, in the county or Nonh«m> 
beiland, partners of that eomnany or firm. 

The Company carrying on bmdness In Gla^ov 
as merchants and rnmmisslon agents, under the 
firm of SIndair and Gibaon, and in Kingston, 
Jamaica, under the firm of Gibson and Sin- 
clair, and Peter Sinclair and Lawrence Gibson, 
both merchants in Glasgow, the partners of said 
Company, as Individuals. 

The Old Drug Warehouse Company in Ghugow, 
and John Montgomerte, doctor of medicine, 
surgeon and druggist, sole partner of the said 
Company. 

Urquhart, Simon, clothier and haberdasher in 
Aberdeen. 

Wardrop and Harvie, nower«loom cloth manufae> 
tnrers. Glasgow, and David Wardrop, and An- 
drew Harvie, as individual partners. 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



filRTHS. 
July SS. At If archmont, Quebec, the Lady of 
^'^LIl^'J?^^*^'^* ^^ *°^ Deputy Adjutant- 



Edinburgh, Mia La- 
. of a daughter, 
quare, Mrs M'Kean, 

idy of Captain Basil 
{hter. 
Street, Mrs Barron, 

Place, Mn Meldnun 

ayfair, London, the 
»n and heir. 
. At Regent House, Canongate, Mrs A. Bal- 
Intyne, of a daughter. 

— At Alemus, Forfarshire, Mrs Wothertpooo. 
16, Ainslie Place, Moray Park, Edinburgh, of a 
daughter. 

8. At Fintry House, Aberdeenshire, the Hon. 
Lady Forbes, of Crai]rievar, of a daughter. 

— At 131, George Street, Mrs WUliam Bum, 
oCasoSa 

— At Upton House, Dorsetshire, the Hon. Mn 
Dooghty. of a son and heir. 

9. At Brusseb, the Lady oC Capt Rattray, 
R.N. of a daughter. 

— At Cowhlll, the Lady of Capt C N. John- 
Iton, R. N. of a son. 



If. AtBonnyglen, near Donegal, the Lady of 

Lietit-Cotonel Steuart, *' ' 

a son. 



I of the Madras Army, of 



— At Sunnyslde Lodge, Lanark, Mrs Alexan- 
der Ginceple, of a daughter. 

~ At the Vicaragp, Chillingham, the Lady of 
the Rev. John Sandford, of a son. 

16. At Bellevue, Haddington, Mrs WUUam 
Bogue, of a son. 

17. Mrs Dr E. D. AHson, No. 87* Northum- 
berland Street, of a daughter. 

10. At Woodend Cottage, Mn Leith Hay, oCa 

— At Prcstonpaas, Mn HIslop, of a daugh- 



tO. At Wemyu Castle, the Lady Emma 
Wemyss, of a son. 

91. At Williamfield, Newhaven, the Lady of 
Lieut. Forrest, Royal Navy, of a daughter. 

«!. At No. 31, CumberUnd Street, Mn R. 
Mensies, of a son. 

i5. At Kirkmay House, the Udy of Robert 
Inglis, Em. of Kirkmay, of a son. 

§6. At 6, Moray Place, Mn John Learmonth, 
oCason. 

27. At No. S5, East Claremont Street, Mn 
Hewat, of a daughter. 

— At No. 54, Rankeillor Street, Mn Aitchl- 
•on, of a daughter. 

28. At KinkM Manse, Mn Robertson, of twin 
daughters. 

— Lady Elisabeth Drummond, of a son. 

S9. At Wycombe Abbey, the Lady of Lord 
Granville Somerset, of a son. 

30. At AthoU Crescent, the Lady of Robert 
Montgomery, Eto. of a son. 

31. Mn Lumsden of Tilwhiny, of a ton. 

— At Mount Pleasant, Plymouth, the Lady of 
Captain Dickenson, of a son and heir. 

Stpt. 3. At Wenlworth, the Viscountess Mil- 
ton, of a daughter. 

S. At No. «9, Buedench Place, Mn Robert 
Hutton, of a daughter. 

5. At Usan House, the Lady of George Keiih, 
Esq. of Usan, of a son. 

8. AtWoodville, near Edinburgh, MnJamea 
Wilson, of a son. 

— At WllUamfleld, Mn WllHam Pattison, jun. 
of a son. 

9. At No. 95, East Claremont Street, Mn John 
Maughan, of a daughter. 

11. At Glasgow, die Lady of William L. Swing, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

— At No. 5, liomk Charh)tte Street, Mn How- 
den, of a son. 

— At Na 17, Dean Terraoe, Mn Menstas, of 

— At LintMll, the Lady of William dtrrie^ 
Esq. of a daughter. 

19. At Feues Row, Mn William AlUn, of n 
daughter. 

14. At Dollar, the Lady of CapUln Plnkerton* 
oCason. 

1& In Cavendish Square, London, the Lady of 
Star Mehael Shaw Stewart, of a son. 

— At No. 14, HaitStreecMn Johnstone, of a 

17. At No. 39, Howard Plaee^ Mn WilUam 
Napier, of a son. 

18. At No. 9, St Bernard PkMse. Stoekbridge, 
Mrs. J. E. Dove, of a son. 

— At Inverleith Road, Mn M*Bean, of a 
daughter. 
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JLady of Jame* Mackenxle, Etq, of a daughter. 
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Hon. Sum St Clair, eldeit dtughter at the Right 
Hon. Lord Sinclair. 

8. At thehottte of Lady EDenborough, Captain 
the Hon. H. Ramaden, to the Hon. MIm Frederica 
Selina Uw. 

la At Trinity Cottage, John Henderson, Em. 
W.S. to Barbara, daughter of WiUUm Hendenon, 
Esq. merchant, Edinburgh. 

11. At London, Sir Francis A. Mackenile, 
Bart of Gairloch. Ro«-shire. to Kythe Caroline, 
eldest daughter of John Smith Wright, Esq. of 
Bulcote Lodge, Notts; 

— At Cantijr, Inverness-shire, Robert Grant. 
Eiiq. M.P. to Margaret, only daughter of the faUe 
Sir Darid Davidson. 

11. At Leith, Mr Thomas Calder, shipmaster, 
to EUsabeih M'Uren, relicl of Mr Adam Smith, 
shipmaster in Leith. 

13. By special liceote, at St George^s, Hanover 
Square. London, his Grace the Duke of Buc- 
deuch. to Lady Charlotte Thynne, third daughter 
of the Marquis and Marchiooessof Bath. His Grace 
the Duke of Bedford gave the bride away. 

— At London, the ilev. Arthur Hanbury, Vicar 
of Bures St Mary, in the county of SuAblk, to 
Jessie, only daughter at the late Rev. Archibald 
Soott, of Pitnain, Lanarkshire. 

— At Haddington. A. Shiells. E«|. writer, Wick, 
to Susan, dau^ter of the late Mr Wm. Shiells. 
brewer, Haddmaton. 

14. At Whitehlll, the Rev. Alexander Lowrie. 
East Calder. to Agnes, daughter of Mr James 
Gilbert, Whitdiill. 

17. At Summerfleld, Mr William Penson, pro 
fessor of music, to Jane, daughter of the late Tho> 
mas Penson, Esq. ardaiteet, Wiexham, Denbigh- 
shire. 

— At Hawick, Adam Symon. Esq. Wcstflekl» 
Dundee, to Isabella, daughter of Mr Jamet Millv« 
merchant, Hawick. 



gow. 

S9. At Quebec. Mr William Guild, Jan. mer- 
chant, Mootraal, to Gcoigiana, eldest daughter of 
the late Malor Robertson of Cray. Penh«bire, 

91. At Fairlle, Aytibire, Duncan Danoch, 
Esq. younger of Gourock and Drums, Captain in 
' the Army, to Sus«n, eldiil dAughtcr of the late 
Charles S. Parker, Bmi. 

Am£, 1. At Loughtoo Church, Essex, William 
AllanT Esq. of the 0|en, Peeblewhire, to Elisa- 
beth Wormald. eldest daiyihter of Benjamin Gott, 
Esq. of Armley House, Yorkshlie. 

5, At Craigie House, George James Campbell. 
Esq. of Trcesbaoks, to Cathaiioe John Indiana, 
Toinvtest daughter of the late M^or Jones, of tht 
S3th DrafDoos. 

— At No. 3. MootMue Street. Mr William 
Braid wood, merchant, sdinburgh, to Ann, third 
daughter of the late Mr Francis JIurlin. 

4. At Inverkeithlng, Mr WilUam Mackersy, 
Esq. miiter to the signet, to Elisabeth, youngest 
daufhier of the late Uoben Walker. Esq. of Sun- 
ny Bank. 

— At Moray Place. Edinburgh, John Stuart 
Hay. son of the late William Hay Newton, of 
Newton, Esq. to Margaret Elisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late WUUam Fairlle, Esq. 

— At Kildrochat House, near Stranraer, Jamet 
M'Dowall. Esq. of Vallcvfleld. to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Patrick Laurie, Esq. of Urral. 
Wigtooshire. 

5. At Edinburgh, James Strachan, Esq. of Ma- 
nilla, to Jane, second daughter of the late James 
Dulhie, Esq. 

— At Langholm Manse. Mr Steele, writer, 
Glasgow, to Miu Soracrville. 

& At Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London, 
the Hon. William Cavendi^. (heir presumptive 
to the Dukedom of Devonshire,) to the Lady 
B'anche Howard, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Carlisle. . 

— At London, Francis D. Massy Dawson, Esq. 
•on of J. H. Massy Dawson. Em|. N.?. to thf 



of Easter M<^&t, to Margaret Fogo, daughter of 
the Ute ArchibaM Campbell, Esq. of Melfort. 

SP. At Bon Accord Crescent, the Rev. William 
Paul, asaistant minister of the parish of Nether 
Banchory, to Jessy, eldest daughter of Alexander 
Stewart, Esq. Aberdeen. 

— At Inverness, Mr Alexander Grant, Bii4* 
wdl, near Doocaster, to Isabella, eldest daughter 
of the late John Mitchell^ Esq. general inspector 
of Highland roads and bridges. 

Si. At London, LieuL Robert M'Murdob of 
the H. E. I. Co.'s service, to Sarah Anne, only 
dau^ter of the hue Henry Robert Whitwu. 

is. At Dalkdth. Mr Thomas Molbt. Junior. 

Edinburgh, to Isabella, eldest daughter oT Jamca 
Miller, Esq. Dalkeith. 

S6. At Ctlenorchard House, Stirlingshire, Mr 
Alex. Monteath, writer, Perth, to Ellen, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr Runcarn, Manchester. 

27. At Bunny, SufS>lk, the Rev. C. B. Bruce* 
M.A. rector of St James's, Suffolk, to Margaret 
Augusta, eldest daughter of the Ute MiOor-Gene- 
rJTlCcIsi 

— At St Paul's Chapel. York PUce. F. F. Su- 
renne. arti«t. No. 57. George Street, to Jessie Rule. 

99. At the British Ambassador's, Paris, Colin 
Rogers, Esq. Superintending Surgeon, Hon. Bast 
India Company's Service, Madras, to Mary Anne^ 
eldest daughter of the late James Wirobolt. Esq. 

31 . At Dunfermline. Mr George Birrel, to Mar- 
garet Hay, youugest daughter of the late Jamca 
Douglaa, Esq. 

Sept. 1. At Cadaow VilU, Hamilton, Dugald 
MacCalluro, Esq. writer, Hamilton, to EUaa, 
only daughter of the late John Bumside, Esq. of 
Glas^w. 

— At Keswick. Alex. Cowan, Esq, W.S. to Jane 
Annesley, daughter of the Ute Thomas Thomp- 
ton, Esq. Kensingtoo, M.P.for Evesham. 

3. At Gosford, George Grant Suttie, Esq. of 
Balgone and Prcstonerangr, to the Lady Harriet 
Charteris, daughter of the tiight Hon. the Earl of 
Wemyuand March. 

— At Wonersh, near Guildford, WiUiam Hay. 
Esq., 5th Draffoon Guards, to Sarah, eldc«t 
daughter of Rid^anl Sparks. Eiq. of Wonenh, • 
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— At Stilarylebone Chiirdi, London, Thomet 
Monkhouse, Esq. of St Paul's Church-vard, to 
Serah, daughter of Thomas Tegg, Esq. of Cheip- 
side» and Wimbledoo, Surrey. 

DEATHS. 

Feb, Sf. At Dhoolie, in CandeUh* Prealdeiiey 
of Bombay, William John Ondiam, of the Hon. 
East India Comnany's Civil Service, second 
son of W. C. C Ciraham. Esq. of Gartmore. 

March, At Columbo, Lleut*Colonel Bird, of 
his Malesty's 16th Regiment, and Captain Daw- 
son, or the Engineers, the former fhmi cholera, 
the Utter owing to dyJMntery, brought on by ex« 
B to the weather when employed in sunrey- 



sr or nis age, assisu surg. jonn raiersoo, 
BuA, eldest son of the late Paymaster 
n, Edinburgh MlUttat and, at Dalkeith, 
Eoth ulL, Thomas C. Paterson, in the fist 



-. At Bhoog. hi the kingdom of Cuteh, Mrs 
Gray, wifb of the Rer. James Gray, one of the 
chaplains to the Hon. East India Company on 
the Bombay esUblishment 

10. At Sungar Point, Bengal, on board the 
Hoae Indiaman, on the passage to England, in the 

Sth year of his age, assist surg. John Patersoo, 
the Buf^ ""' ' "— '-*" " 

Peterson, 

ontheSothi 

year of his age, fourth son of the late Paymaa- 



Marriagei, Deaths. [Not* 

■ Don* M AtIdinbttr8li«DrWlAyBiOirgQ,orstnii. 
raer. 

— At Bradford. Mrs Catherine Rutherford of 
Craigow, wife of Dr William Macturk, U.D,, 
BracUbrd, Yorkshire. 

S7. At Double Bridges, Thome, Yorkshire, Mrs 
Caroline Gunby, widow, in her lOSd year. 

28. At her house, Amiston Place, Mrs Deo- 
holm, reliet of James Denholm, Esq. TieasoRc 
of George Hertot^ HospitaL 

S9. At Kelso, Mr Daril^ Agent of the bank oC 
Seotbmd, Kelso. 

^ Mrs Janet Chrystie, widow of Mr Joka 
Somerville, tanner, Leith. 

do. At SUilaw, Mr Alexander Calder. 

— At Croft Lodge. Bridgend, Perth, D. M'- 
Intosh, Esq. late Quartermaster of the 41d 
Royal Highlanders. 

91. At Na 83, Royal Terrae^ Bliabeth Kirk- 
wood, wife of Thomas Dallas, Esq. 

— At Abingdon, Berks, Mr Baron HuUock. 
^ '— At Peebles, Mrs Ker, widow of James Ker, 
Esq. late Provost of Peebles. 

AugvMt S. At Merehliton Bank, Jessie Fleteber, 
wife of Mr Thomas CaverhiU, merchant, Edbw 
burgh. 

5. At Perth, Mr Charles Sidney, aged 78 years. 

— At Saline Cottage, Fifeshire, Captafai David 
Durle, late of the Ifth Regiment of Foot 

— At Hone House. Catharine, daughter of the 
late Mr Wiluam Grtnlay, merchant in Leith. 

— At Manchester, Mr Ales. Wood, editor of 
the Manchester and Salford Advertiser, and lata 
editor of the Leeds Intellicencer. 

4. At Fisherrow, Mr John Chalmcn, In th« 
88th year of his age. 

5. At Tvnemouth, Northumberland, the Lady 
of Sir C. Lorane, Bart 

— At KinkKh, Andrew Thomson, Eki. of JUa- 
loch, hi the 77th year of his age. 

6. At Paris, the Hon. Captain Aithd. Cochran, 
Royal Navy. 

— At Fair Isle, Orkney, aged 7t, Mr Jamea 
Strong, tacksman of that island, and formerly 
merdiant and shipowner in Leith. 

— At Castlehifl, in the county of Caithnesa. 
Lady Isabella Sinclair, daughter of the deceased 
WllHam. Earl of Caithness. 

— In Clarence Terrace, Recent Park, London, 
aged S8, Jane Sophia, wife or Capt Henry Hope, 
R.N. C.B. and youngest daughter of Admiral Sir 
Herbert Sawyer, K.C.B. 

7. At South Union Place, Edinburgh, Mr Wm. 
Rankin, baker. 

« On Seaton on Thames, Islesworth, Jamct 
Fortes of Seaton, Esq. in his 91st year. 

— At Hiltoo. Davfd Tod, Esq. of Hiltoo. 

— At Ayr, Anna, wife of J.& Memes, Esq. 
LL.D. rector of the academy at that place. 

— At BlaeUdrd, Mr Rkbard Fraser, of Edln. 

^ At hU house, Howard Place, Mr John Bal. 
▼alrd. 
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It. lBBt4itart84Viii^L0iidoil,CnMilMWir- 
nm, Em. Chief Jvatice of CbotOT, In tiM aaill 
yttrof nitiMi 

— AtjPeeblei, John Baillle» Ew|. MfStoii, 
BdinlNtifh, Mne time at Deneran. 

— At Dnmnnood PiMe, Un PhUadelpliU Jft> 
meiOD. wife of John Jameeoo, Eaq. 

18. At Newhtttle. Mr Jamce B#owb Johniton, 
•on of Robert JohniCoa« Etq. merchant In Bdln* 
hargh. 

— At London, the Rer. AWemon Ltngton. 
A.B. MB of the lite Bennet Lengton, Imi. of 
Lancton, Llnoofaiihire, and of Mary, late Coant- 
eia>I)owaaer of Rothes. 

14. AtKdinburgh, Mn Ann Berry, widow of 
Mr John Berry, comedian. 

— At Duuming, Perthshire, Jamci Thonno, 
Esq. 

— At Pfesfwinen^ Mr John Oowaa, latt mar* 
chant in Lei^ 

— At Whitelaw, Mr Janes Walker, Whitelaw. 

— At Mainsof Bdaell, near BrMdiln, William 
WyUiebEsq. 

— At Tweed Green, Peebles, Isabella Prott, so- 
eond daughter of George Graham Bell, Esq. ad« 



15. At Craifh Peter Olbb^ Esq. of Earsh^ 
aged 78. 

.— Of apoplexy, at his realdcnee^ Stokchall, Ea* 
sex,^ Rkhard Oaraner, Esq. of Meckkobiirgh sq. 

Charles EspHn, Esq. late 

i.M.8. Wenedey, off Selo, In 
the Mediterranean, Robert RoOand, midshipman, 
ftnirth son ot Adam RoOand, Esq. of Oask, P.Cfl. 



aged 65. 

— At Blorainaslde, 
luigeuu, Royal NisTy. 

18. On board of H.I 



17. Mr George Mont g omer y , eonfeeUoner. 
lamy^U' ~ 

Ceyibn.' 



1& At Barnyhill, near Dunbar, Mary M. John- 
stoo. wife of S. Sawers, Esq. late of H.E.I.C.S. 



— At Na f7, India-street, Miss Janet Don* 
glas, daughter of the late Rev. George Douglas, 
minister of Tain. 

— At Fisherrow, Arehd. Youn^ Esq. In the 
36th year of his age. 

tSL At his tether^ boose, Claremont Crescent, 
John, third son of Mr John Blackwood, merchant* 
Edinburgh. 

f 4. At Butelandhin. Mr James Gray, aged 89. 

— At Borrowtton Mains, Mr John Roes. 
.— At Balmuir, Forftnhire, Mrs Christian Char- 

■ - ~ - - . of 



tcris, relict of William Henry Charteris, Esq. 
the Hon. East India Company's Serrice. 
— At Bnocleuch-plaoe, Edinburgh, Mn M 



garet NeiU, aged 49 years, wife of 

jahmtan. 
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— At Cornwall Tensee, Regent Park, Loo- 
don, Mary Forbes Mitchell, wife of Mi^ Daniel 
Mitchell, of Ashgrore, Aberdeenshire. 

18. At RennyhUl, Mrs Johnston, senior. 
S9. At Edinburgh, Mis Mary Cossar, wift of 
Mr John Dumbreck, late ooachmaker. 

— At Now 85, Ann-etrecC, Miss Isabelhi Mary 
Kerr, youngest daughter of the Ute Robert Kerr, 
Eta. formerly surgeon In Edinburgh. 

30. At Newlngtoo, Mr John Gardner, late 
dlary>elerk« Excise Ofllce, Edinburgh. 

— At Exeter, Mrs Dacres, widow of the late 
Vioe-Admiral Dacres. 

— At London, the Rer. Hely Hutdiison Smith, 
son of the lata Hon. Mn Snilh, sod Btphtir to 
the Earl of Donnoughmort. 



of KInneU, Cottn AUson, Esq. writerT McbSom, 
hi the 7Qth year of his age. 

— At CUIton, Captain Street, of the Royal Ar* 
tillery. 

A. At Dalkeith, Mf MelTiUe Burd, W.S. aged 
45. 

— At 17. Fortti Street, Christian Hetan, danglH 
ter of William Murray, Ef q. W.S. 

— Mr James Olrdwood, one of the MagUtntaa 
of QueensOsrry, In the 58d yeer of his age. 

— At Lancaster, Mr Thomas Davidson, son of 
James Davidson. Esq. MUnhofan, Langholm. 

6. At Nottli^bam, Mn H. B. CarapbeU, wUb 
of Hugh Bruce Campbell, Esq. of Matfl^ld. 

7. At ShaUoehwelf, John Dyson, bq. of Shal- 
loeh Cottage, Glrvan. 

— At Prestonpans, Mn Margsret Finlay, reliel 
of Mr John Taylor. 

— At the Manse of Arbirlot, the Rev. Richard 
Watson, minister of Arbirlot, in the 87 year of his 
age, and 53d of hb ministry. 

8. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mn Napier, relict 
of Maior-Geoeni! the Hon. Mark Napier. 

sVEIixabeth. wife of Thomas Whiter Biq. of 
Woodlands, Durham. 

— At Ribnamock, Mn Jean Falrlle, relict of 
John Mnlr. Esq. aged 8S. 

— At AitoaTMn Jean Craig, wife of Mr Darid 
Wlthenpoon. 

•• At the Manse of Banchory, the Rev. James 
Gregory, In ttie 83d year of his age. 

~ At Charles Fort, Ireland, Jane Cunningham, 
daughter of Lieut.*CoIoncl Johnston, 99th regl- 



service as a preacher. 

14. At No. 10. Graham Street, Mn Jean Bal- 
t^^ — —M^ ^ %m. m^u_ «^M — «—- y^ Edin- 

Charles 
fiO«rty's 

Ik Wood, 

iheRev. 

|h. 

e, John 

8»lof 
laag» 
isNIcol, 

Theatre 

- At No. n, 8t James's Squanu MIm W. M. 
Johnstone, youngest daughter of Root Jo 
meichant la Edlnbursh, aged S5 years. 
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Deaths. 



[Nov. 1829. 



Laiefy, At LOBdon, th« Rer. John Poope, of 
Adam-tOreeC, Adelphi, at Um advanced am of 84. 
He wai a dteUoguiilied aeftolar, and the intiinate 
ftiend of Ponoo. Parr, and nuny of the other 
neat luminaries of the litecary world. 

— At Glouoeater, in the 61tt year of hli 



. LaMv, At Btynhaiii Abbey. SttiMz. Praaeai. 
MarehioocM Cambden. 

— Mr James Dunwell, of Brokenfoot, near 
UarrowgMA* Tbouch only twenty four years of 



great luminaries of the Utenry world. a«e. he weiched upwards of fortj stone, and waa 

— At Gloueester, in the 6Ist year of his ap, supposed to be the lattest man of hk age in £nff- 

Lieut-General Sir Miles NighUngaU. K.&B. Co- land. . . ^ 

lonel of the 49th Regiment, and M.P. for Eye. — At Beestoo, near Leeds, in the 90th year of 



— At her house, Na 3. Oayfield Square, Mrs 
Maitland, widow of John Maitland, taq. of the 

— At Dublin, James Power, Esq. editor of the 
Dublin Freeman's JoumaL 

— At Florence, John Gordon, Esq. formerly a 
Capuia in the Hon. East India Company's Mili- 
tary Senrice. 

General Sir David Baird 

Aug, IS. At his seat of Femtower, after a short 
inncss. General Sir David Baiid, O.C.B. K.C. 
This galUnt veteran coromenoed his military ca- 
reer In 177S. inthe Xd Regiment of Foot. In 1779 
he went to India as Capt2n of the 73d. In 1781 
after an heroic and desperate resistanee against 
an overwhelming force under Tippoo SaUH ia 
which Captain Baiid was wounded u ftmr plaioes» 
he was made prisoner, and remained in the power 
of Hfder Ally for three years and a half, during 
whira he exnerienoed great cruelties and priva- 
tions. In 1787 Captain Baird was made Bfalor of 
the 7ist. and after his return to England was 
made Lieutenant>Colonelof thesame r^roentin 
1790. In 1791 he returned to India, and served 
with great distinction under the Marquis Com- 
wallis. In 1797 he arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he was appointed Brigadier>General, 
ana placed on that Staff in command of a Brigade. 
In IW he Ntuxned to IndU at MiOa^G«o«nl« 



— At D ees t op, near Leeds, in the 90th year of 
her age, Mrs Blary Wilson. She was mother, 
grandmother, and great grandmother to flfty-nlne. 
and aunt and great-aunt to nearly 500 penona. 
Her mother died at the advanced age of 101. 



— At London, Mr William Turner, of Oueca 
Anne^treet, Cavendish-square« aged 84. Csther of 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
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Sir William Arbutrnot, Bart. 



8ept, 18. AtEdinborgh. Sir W. Aibuthnot, Bart 
About two o'clock. Sir William entered the Trus- 
tees* Office, apparently in his usual hcahh, and 
immediately went into Mr StuarTs apartment, 
where he remained for a short time, and then pro- 
ceeded to his own. But he had not been manv 
minutes there when he was suddenly struck witn 
apoplexy, and fdl from his seat on the floor. Dr 
Thomson was immediately sent for, and on his 
arrival bled the patient, but without any visible 
efl^t ; for, after lingering for about an hour and 
a half in a state of insensibility, he expired. 

We scarcely remember an incident in private 
Hfe that has created a deeper sensation in the pub- 
lic mind of the city, than the sudden death of 
Sir William AtbuthnoL Thb distinction our la- 
mented countryman owed not so much to the re- 
membrance of^the important services which he 
rendered to his native city, on a great public occa- 
sion, as to the peculiar excellence of bis own pri- 
vate character, which, with admirable address, he 
made available under all circumsunces. 

To abilities of a high order, and knowledge of 
great extent. Sir Willum Arbuthnot added a de- 
gree of good nature, which it is hardly an exagge- 
ration to call matchless. It was not oonfloed tonis 
own happy fire-side— alas ! now how desolate ! 
but was not less his peculiar characteristic in every 
quarter where his influence could be useful. In 
lilm this amiable attribute was iK>t transient, or 
contingent on the quality of his company or of his 
occupatkms, but pervaded his whole life, manners, 
and oonveraation, so completely, that its benefi- 
cial impress was stamped upon every thing he un- 
dertook. Doubts and difllcultirs, and even the 
determinations of party spirit, often yielded cheer- 
fully to his cenerous influence :— and as all men ' 
with whom ne had to do were instinctively per- 
suaded of his entire good fklth, hb arguments, 
with which no sdflsh feeling was ever known to 
mix. carried with them a degree of persuasion, if 
not of conviction, of the greatest importence fn 
the trying si tu ati on s In which be was flrequently 



liK^a^ 



med up in a very few and commonplaoa y 
He was a thorougn-bred gentleman, while hb edu- 
cation, the habiu of hb life, and the companioo- 
ship by which those habits were graced and adorn- 
ed, were In every respect worthy of hb descent. 
In public as well as in private lire, also, hb con 
duct bore uniform testimony to the strcnath and 
purity of those loftier principles by which akme 
even such axoeDent gifts as he was endowed with 
by nature, could have been rendered serviceabia 
to himself or to others. 

To have entertained his Sovereim In the elty 
over whidh he then presided, in such a manner aa 
not only to gratify the illustrious personage whom 
it was so essentially his duty to pbase, but also to 
satisfy the whole mass of hb oountrymea, that the 
reception given to their Kina was suitable to tha 
dignity ofthe nation so highly honoured, was a 
very important service, and such as will not aooii 
be (orgotten. The benignant, we may almost ven- 
ture to call it flattering manner, in which hb Ma- 
jesty marked hb gracious sense of Sir William 
Arbuthnot's conduct upon thb ocoaskxi, may be 
classed amongst the most remarkable Instances of 
good taste by which hb MajeuVs reign has been 
dbtinguished. Thb well-timed national oompU- 
mcnt, as it may fairly be called, bestowed, as it 
was, on so true a represeutetive of all that was 
loyal and virtuous in the country, was gratef^y 
acknowledged by every class of the community ; 
while there was perhaps not an individual in the 
land who did not fed entitled to some share In the 
honour thus oonferred on one who was so univeiw 
sally esteemed and respected. 

It is instructlva to observe, how strongly fuefa 
sTight but Judicious touches of kindness, on tha 
part of the Monarch of these realms, serve to knit 
together in the spirit of one common and heartfelt 
loyalty, all the diflbrent ranks of which the sortety 
b composed. And we in Scotknd must ever con- 
sider ourselves as eminently fortuiuite in having 
po s se s sed a man like Sir William Arbuthnot to 
teke the fbrtmost stetion among us on such aa oe- 



Sir William Aibuthnofs character may be sum- 
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XPH A'EN ITMnOIin KTAIKflN rTEPINISIOMENAXlN 
HAEA KXITIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

X. 

PHOC. <9^. Aik. 

An ancient who wrote orahbed Greek in no eUly daye ; 
Meaning, " 'Tis right for good winebibbiko pboplb^ 
Not to let the jug pace bound the board like a cripple; 
But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple." 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock 'tie-^ 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noeteer\ 

C. N. op. Amb, 

The Snuggery,'^ Time, seven o* clock, — North and the Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

O, sir ! but there's something delightfu' in coal-fire glimmcrin' and 
gloomin', breakin' out every noo and then into a ilickerin' bleeze ; and when- 
ever ane uses the poker into a sudden illumination, vivify in' the pictured 
paper on the wa's, and settih' a' the range o' lookin'-glasses a-low, Uke sae 
mony beacons kindled on the taps o' hills, bumin' awa' to ane anither owre 
a' the kintra side, on the birth-dav-night o* the Duke o' Buccleuch, or that 
o' his marriage wi' that fair English Leddy— God bless them baith, and 
send them in eude time a circle o bauld sons and bonny dochters, to uphaud 
the stately an^ noble house o' the King o' the Border I 

north. 

Amen. James — a caulker. 

SHEPHERD. 

That speerit's far aboon proof. There's little difference atweeu awka 
veety an^awka fortis. Aye, ma man, that ears your eeu water. Dicht them 
wi' the doylez, and then tak a mouthfii^ out o' the jug to moderate tiie 
intensity o' the piure cretur. Haud, baud I it's no sma' yill, but strong 
toddy, sir. The body 'ill be fu' afore aught o'clock. (Aeide). 

north. 

This jug, James, Is rather wishy-washy; confound me if I don't suspect 
it is milk and water ! . 

VOL. XXVI. MO. CLX. S I 
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SHEPHERD* 

Plowp in Bome speerit Let me trfu It*ll do noo, eir. That's capital 
boilin* water, and tiioles dooble it's idn wecht o' cauld Glenlivet. Let's 
dook in the thermometer. Up, you see, to twa bunder and twunty, just 
the proper toddy pitch. It^s miiawculous I 

NORTH. 

What sort of a night out of doors, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

A fine night, sir, and like the season. The wund's due east, and Fae 
waurant the ships at anchor in the roads are a* rather cog^ljr, wi* thcfr 
nebs doon the Firth, like sae mony rocldng-hooses. On tumm' the comer 
o' Picardy, a blash o' sleet like a verra snaw-ba' amaist knocked my head 
aff my shouthers ; and as for my hat, if it meet wi' nae interruption, it maun 
be weel on to West-Craigs by this time, for it flew aff in a whurlwind. Ye 
canna see the sleet for the harr ; the ghastly lamps are amaist entirely oyer- 
poored by the whustlin' darkness ; and as for moon and stars, they're a' 
dead and buried, and we never mair may wutness their resurrection. Auld 
women frae chimley-taps are cleytin' wi' a crash into every area, and the 
deevil's tirlin' the kirks outowre a' the Synods o' Scotland. Wlusht I is 
that thunner ? 

NORTH. 

I fear scarcely— but the roar in &e rent is good, James, and tells of 
tempest Would to heaven I were at sea I 

SHEPHERD. 

That's impious. Yet you micht ablins be safe aneuch in a bit cockle^ell 
o' an open boat — ^for some folk are bom no to be drooned— — « 

NORTH. 

There goes another old woman ! 

SHEPHERD. 

O but the Yarrow wull be a* ae red roar the noo, frae the Loch to the 
Ettrick. Yet wee Jamie's sonn' asleep in his crib by this time, and 
dreamin', it may be, o' paeddlin' amang the mennows in the silver sand- 
banks o' simmer, whare the glassy stream is nae higher than his knee ; or o' 
chasin' amang the brooip the young Unties sent by the sunshine, afore their 
ijnngs are weel feathered, frae their mossy cradle in the brier-bush, and able 
to flee just weel aneuch to wile awa' on and on, after their chirpin flutter, 
my dear wee canty callant, chasin' first ane and then anither, on wings just 
like their ain, the wings o' joy, love, and hope ; fauldin' them, in a disappoint- 
ment free frae ony taint a bitterness, when a' the hurdles hae disappeared, 
and his een, as he sits doon on the knowe, fix themselves wi' a new plea- 
sure on the bonny bands o' gowans croodin' round his feet. 

NORTH. 

A bumper, my dear Shepherd, to Mount-Benger. 

SHEPHERD. 

Thank ye, sir, thank ye«->Oh ! my dear sh-, but ye hae a gude heart, 
sound at the core as an apple on tiie sunny south-side o' the tree— and 
ruddy as an apple, sir, b your cheeks— 

NORTH. 

Yes, James, a life of temperance preserves ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

Help yoursel', and put owre the jug. There's twunty gude years o' wear 
and tear in you yet, Mr North — ^but what for vrunna ye marry ? Dinna be 
fnchtened — it's naething ava — and it aften grieves my heart to think o' ^ou 
lyin' your lane in that state«bed, which canna be less tluin seven feet wide, 
when the General's widow—* 

NORTH. 

I have long wished for an opportunity of confiding to you a secret, 
which—— 

SHEPHERD. 

A secret f Tell nae sacret to me— for I never a' my life could sleep wi' 
a sacret in my head, ony mair than wi' the lug-ache. But if you're merely 
gaun to tell me that ye hae skrewed up your courage at last to narry her. 
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gay't, do't and be dune wi't, for she's a comely and a cozey cretur, yon 
Mrs Gentle» and it '11 do my een gude to see you marc.itin* up wi' her> haun 
an' haun to the Hymeneal Altar, 

NORTH. 

On Christmas day^ my dear James, we shall be one spuit. 

8HBPHEBD. 

And ae flesh. Hurraw ! hurraw I hurraw ! Gies yoiu* haun* on that, 
mr auM hear^ t What a gran' echo's in yon corner o' the roof I hear 
tiU't smackin' loofs after us, as if Cupid himsel' were in the cornice I 

N&RTU, 

You must write our Bptthalaminm. 

SHBPHBRD. 

That I wuU, wi' a' my birr, and sae wull Delta, and sae wull the Doctor, 
and sae, I'm sure, wuU Mr Wudsworth; and I can answer for Sir Wal- 



NORTH. 

VHio has kindly promised to g^ve away the Bride. 

SBBPHBBD* 

I covld greet to tidnk Ifaal I canna' be the Beat Vm, 

NORTH. 

Tidderbts ■ 

SHBPHBRD. 

Capital— capital ! I see him— look there he is— wi' his speck-«BdHn>an- 
new sky-blue coat wi' siller buttons, snaw-white waistcoat wi gracefu' flaps, 
licht casimer knee-breeks wi' laag ties, flesh-coloured silk-stockings wi' 
flowered goriiets, pumps brushed up to a perfeck polish a' roun' the buddes 
crystal-set, a dash o' powther in his hair, een bricht as diamonds, the face 
o him like the verra sun, chin shaven smooth as satin, mouth— saw ye ever 
dc teeth in a man's head at his time o' life— mantling wi' jocund benisons, 
and the hail Feegar o' the incomparable Fallow, frae tap to tae, sax feet 
fowre inches and ahawf gude measure, instinck wi' condolence and congra- 
tulation, as if at times he were almost believnig Buchanan-Lodge was South- 
side — ^that he was changin' places wi' you, in a sweet sort o' jookery-pawkery 
— ^that he was Christopher North, and Mrs Gentle on the verra brink o' be- 
coming Mrs Tickler ? 

NORTH. 

James, you make me jealous. 

SHBPHBRD. 

For Heaven's sake, sir, dinna split on that rock. Remember Othello, and 
hoo he smothered, his wife wi' the bowster. But saft lie the bowster aneath 
your twa happy heads, and pleasantly may your'goold watch keep tick — 
tiddn' throughout the night, in accompaniment Wiethe beatiii's o' your twa 
wordiy and wedded hearts. 

NORTH. 

Methinks, James, tiie wind has shifted round to th e 

SHBPHBRD. 

C a' the airts the wund can blaw, 
I dearly loe the west, 
For there the bonnie widow lives> 
The ane that I loe best I 
Eh? 

NORTH. 

Let us endeavoiu* to change the subject— How many poets, think ye, 
James, at the present moment, may be m Edinbiu'gh ? 

SHBPHBRD. 

Baith ^xes ? Were I appointed, during a season o' distress, to the head 
o' the Commissawriat Depsrtinent in a great Bane-Soup-Dispensary, for 
behoof and in behalf o' the inspired pairt o' the poppilation o* Erabro', I 
think it wad na be safe to take the average — supposing the dole to each 
beggar to be twice a-day— aneath twuntytiioosana rawtions. 

NORTH. 

The existence of such a class of persons really bi^comes n^atter of serious 
eensideration to tiie Stale* 
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SHEPHERD. 

Wad ye be for pittiii' them down by the strong arm o* the Law f 

NORTH. 

^^"by, you see, James, before we could reach them, it would be necessary 
to alter the whole Criminal Jurisprudence of Scotland. 

SHEPHERD. 

I dinna see that ava*. Let it just be enacted, neist session o* Parliament, 
that the punishment o' the first offence shall be sax months' imprisonment 
on crowoy, o' the second Botany, and the third death without benefit o' 
clergy. But stop awee— cut an the hinner end o* that last claws, and let 
the meenisters o^ religion be admitted to the condemned cells. 

NORTH. 

Define << First Offence." 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, that gars ane scart their head. I begin to see into the diffeeculties 
o* Psenal Lc^lawtion. 

NORTH. 

Then, James, think on the folly of rewarding a miserable Driveller, for 
his first offence, widi board and lodging for six months ! 

SHEPHERD. 

We maun gie up the crowdy. Let the first offence, dien, be Botany. 

NORTH. 

We are then brought to the discussion of one of the most pu22ling pro- 
blems in the whole range of— 

SHEPHERD. 

Just to prevent that, for the solution o' sic a puzzling problem would be 
a national nuisance, let us mercifully substitute, at ance and to be dune wi't, 
for the verra first offence o' the kind, however sma*, and however inaccu- 
rately defined, neither maun we be verra pernickety about evidence, the 
punishment o' death. 

NORTH. 

I fear hanging would not answer the desired end. 

SHEPHERD. 

Answer the end? 

NORTH. 

A sort of spurious sympathy might be created in the souls of the silly 
ones, with the poor poetasters following one anoUier, with mincing steps, 
up the scaffold-ladder^ and then lookiii|g round upon the crowd wiUi their 
** eyes in a fine frenzy rolling,'* andper&ps giving Hangy their last speeches 
and dying words to distribute, in the shape of sonnets, odes, and ele^es, 
all the while looking at onc« Jemmy-Jessamyish and Jacky Lacka-daisical, 
with the collars of uieir shirts, for the nonce, a-la-Bvron, and their tuneful 
throats, white as those of so many Boarding-school Misses, most piteous to 
behold, too rudely visited by a hempen neckcloth. There would oe a pow- 
erful and dangerous reaction. 

SHEPHERD. 

I see farther and fietrther ben intil the darkness o' Pcenal Legislation. 
There is but ae resource left— Tak Uie punishment into your ain hauns. 
The nation expects it, sh*. Gie them The Knout. 

NORTH. 

IwiU. 

SHEPHERD. 

Horridly conceese ! 

NORTH. 

Unroll a few yards of yonder List, James, and read off the first fifty nances. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy on us ! Lang as the signatures to the Roman Cadiolic Petition, or 
the Address to Queen Caroline. How far wad it reach ? 

NORTH. 

It is not SO long as you imagine, James. It is precisely as long as the 
fipontoftheLo^. -^ "^ * F / -8 

SHEPHERD. 

Fortf yards I A hunder and twenty feet o' th« names o* Po^ta a* flouriab- 
in* in Embro' at ae era f ,^T^ 
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NORTH. 

Read away, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

A* arranged alphabetically, as I hope to be shaved ! Puir fallow AAA! 
Little did rour father think, when he was haudin* ye up in lang frocks, a 
skirlin' babby, to be chrissen'd after your uncle and your mnpawpa, that 
in less than twunty years, you were to be rebaptized in bluid, under the 
KnoUt o* ane without bowels and without ruth ! {Letting the List fall out of his 
hands.) I hae nae heart to get beyond thae three maist misfortunate and ill- 
chosen Initials! Vm gettin a wee sick— whare's the Glenlivit? Hech! But 
I'm better noo. Puir chieP, I wuss I hadna ken't him ,• but it's no twa 
months back sin' he was at Mount-Benger, and left wi' me a series o' Son- 
nets on Puddock-stools, on the moddle o' Milton's. 

NORTH. 

No hiddious appeal to my mercy, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let it at least temper your justice; yet sure aneuch never was there sic 
a screed o' vermin. 

NORTH. 

Never since the Egyptian plague of flies and lice. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dhina be too severe, sir, dinna be too severe. Rather ca* them froggies. 

NORTH. 

Be it so. As when, according to Cowper-* 

A race obscene, 
Spawn'd in the muddy beds of Nile, came forth 
Polluting Egypt : gardens, fields, and plains. 
Were coverea with the pest ; the streets were fill*d ; 
The croaking nuisance lurk'd in every nook ; 
Nor palaces, nor even chambers, 'scaped ; 
And the land stank^so numerous was the fry. 

SHEPHERD. 

The land stank ! Cowper meant there, a' Egypt But in Embro', where 
The Land means, ye ken, a Tenement or Tenements, a batch o' houses, a 
continuous series o' lodgings, the expression ** The land stank," is fear- 
somely intensified to the nostrils o' the imagination o' ilka individual either 
in the New or ^e Auld Town. 

NORTH. 

It must have brought down the price of lodgings. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mony o' tliem wunna let at a*. You canna gang doun a close without 
jostlin' again' the vermin. Shoals keep perpetually pourin' doon the com- 
mon-stain. Wantin' to hae a gude sight o^the sea, last time I was here, I 
gaed up to the Caltonhill. There was half-a-dizzen decided anes crawlin' 
aneath the pillars o' the Ptathenion,— and I afterwards stumbled on as 
mony mair on the tap o' Neelson's Moniment. 

NORTH. 

. It is shocking to think that our churches are infested by—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Na, what's waur than that, this very evenin' I met ane loupin' doon Am- 
brose's main stair-ease. Tappytoorie had luckily met him on his way up ; 
and having the poker in his haun — he had been ripein' the ribs o' the Smig- 
gery — Tappy charged him like a lancer, and ye never saw sic spangs as the 
cretur, when I met him, was makin' towards the front door. 

NORTH. 

A very few young men of true poetical genius, and more of true poetical 
feeling, we have among us, James, nevertheless ; and them, some day soon, 
I propose to prais e ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

Without pleasin' them— >for unless vou lay it on six inches thick— the but- 
ter I mean, no the Knowt— they'll nusca' you ahint your back for a nigmd. 
llien, hoo they butter ane anither— -and their aia sells ! Genius— gcnhis— 
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geniuB ! That's aye their watchword and reply— but a's no gowd that fflitters 
— ^paste's no pearls— a Scotch peeble*s no a Golconda gem— neither is a bit 
glass bead a diamond— nor a leaf o* tinsy a bumiahed sheet o' the ore for 
which kin£;doms are bought and sold« and the human conscience sent iato 
thrall to the powers o' darkness. 

NORTH, 

Modest merit must be encouraged and fostered. 

SHEPHfiRD. 

Whare wuU ye find it? 

NORTH* 

Why there, for example, are our Four countrymen<»and I might notice 
others— Pringle, and Malcolm, and Hedierington. 

SHEPH£RD. 

Fine fallows, a' the Fowre— Here's to them ! 

NORTH* 

The night improves, and must be almost at its best That is a first-rate 
howl ! Well done, hail. I pity the poor hot-houses. The stones cannot be 
less than sugar-almonds. 

SHBPHERD. 

Shoogger-awmons I They're like ffuse-e^. If the lozens were na paw- 
tent phue, lang ere noo they would nae a' flown into flinders. But they're 
ball-proof. T%ey wudna break though you were to let aff a pistoL ^ 

NORTH. 

What, James, is your favourite weather ? 

SHEPHERD. 

A dear, hard, black frost Sky without a clud— son bright, but almost 
cold—earth firm aneath your feet as a rock — ^trees silent, but not asleep wi' 
their budded branches— ice-edged rivers, amaist mute and motionless, yet 
wimplin' awee, and murmuring dozingly as in a dream — the air or atmo- 
sphere sae rarified by the mysterious alchemy o' that wonderfu* Wuzard 
Wunter, that when ye draw in your breath, ye're no sensible o' ha'in* ony 
lungs ; wi* sic a celestial coolness does the spirit o' the middle region per- 
vade and permeate the totality o* ane's hail created existence, sowle and 
body being but ae essence, the pulses o' ane indistinguishable frae the feeU 
in*8 o' the ither, materialism ana immaterialism just aoe and the same thing, 
without ony perceptible shade o* difference, and the immortally o* the 
sowle felt in as sure a faith as the now of its being, sae that ilka thocht is 
as pious as a prayer, and the happy habitude o' the entire man an absolute 
rebgion. 

NORTH. 

James, my dear friend, you have fine eyes, and 8 noble forehead. Haa 
Mr Combe ever manipuliE^ed your cqmt ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ou, aye. A' my thretty-three organs or faucnltiea are^enormotts. 

NORTH. 

In my developement wonder is very large | and therefore you mar sup- 
pose how I am astonished. But, my dear wea^r-wiseacre, proceed wHh 
your description. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then, sir, what a glorious appeteet in a black frost! Comed beef and 
flreens send up in their steam your soul to heaven. The greediest glotteiif 
IS satisfied, and becomes a virtue. Eating, for eatlnff's sa£e,and in eblivion 
o' its feenal cause, is then the most sacred o' hoosdiold duties. The sweat- 
drops that stand on your brow, while your jaws are clunking, is beautifu* 
as the dew on the Bsountain at sunrise— as poetical as the foam-bells on the 
bosom o* the glitterin* river. The music o^ knives and forla b like thaS o* 
*• flut<»8 and saft recorders," « breathing deliberate vidour ;" and think, sir, 
oh think I hoo the imagination is rooeed by the power o* contrast between 
the gor-cock lyin' wi' Us buttered breast on the braid & hb back open a 
bedo' brown toasted breed, and whurrin'awa' in vain doon the wand afore 
the death-elMt, and then tapsemeery head over heels, on th0 Uue Ufi^attd 
doon on the greensward or the blooming heather, a battered and \Mdj 
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bunch 0* plumage, goi^eous and ctorktM fldll in the dead-thraws,your oply 

bird of Paradise I ^Death and deetnictkm \ 

[The small oriel toindow' of the] Snuggery ie blown in with a tre^ 
mendous crash. North and the Shepherd prostrated among 
the ruins* 

NORTH. 

Are you among the flunrtrors, James ? wounded or dead ? (An awful 
pause,) Alas ! alas ! who wHI write mr Epi&alamium ! And must I live to 
see the day on which, O gentle Shepherd, these withered hands of mine 
must falter thy Epicedia I 

SHEPHE&b* 

O, tell me, sir, if the toddy Ju^ has been npeet in this catastrophe, or the 
Tower of Babel and a' the i^ents I 

NORTH. 

[Supporting hhns^fon his eBow, and eyeing the festal board. 
Jug and Tower are both miraculously preserved amidst the ruins I 

SHEPHERD. 

Then am I a dead man, and lyin' in apool & Udd. Qh I dear me ! Oh ! 
dear me I a bit broken lozen hais cut my jugular ! 

NORTH. 

DonH yet give yourself tm, my dear, dear Shepherd, for a dead man. 
Aye — here's my crutch — I shall be on my legs presently, surely they can- 
not both be broken ; and if I can but get at my tape-garter, I do not despair 
of being able to tie up the carotid. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pu* the ben for a needle and thread.— What's this ? Pm fentte* ! 

[The Shepherd yatn/« away; and North having recovered his feet, 
and rung the bell violently, enter Mr Ambrose, Mon. Cadet, Sir Da- 
vid Gam, Kino Pepin, and Tappytourie, cum nmltis aliis. 

NORTH. 

Away for Liston— -one and all of you, away like lightning for Liston. You 
alone, Ambrose, support Mr Hogg in this, I fear, mortal swoon. Don't 
take him by the fee^ Ambrose, but lift up his head, and support it on your 
knee. 

[Mr Ambrose, greatly flurried, but with much tenderness, obeys the 
mandate, 

SHEPHERD, (opening his eyes,^ 
Are you come hither, too, Awmrose ? 'Tis a ireadfu' place. What a 
fire ? But let us speak loun, or Clootie 'II hear us. Is he ben the hoose ? — 
Oh I Mr North, pity me the day, are you here too, and has a' our daffin' 
come to this at last ? 

NORTH. 

'Where, my dear James, do you think you are ? In the Hotel. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, aye, Hothell indeed. I swarfed awa' in a bluidy swoon, and hae 
awaukened in a fearfu' eternity. Noctes Ambrosianse indeed ! And whare, 
oh ! whare is that puir, short-haun'd, harmless body, Gumey ? Hae we pu'd 
hhn doon wi' us to the bottomless pit ? 

NORTH. 

Mr Ambrose, let me support his head, while you bring the Tower of 
Babel. 

[Mr Ambrose bring* th* Tower 4^ Babel, and applies the battlements 
to the Shepherd's /yM. 

SttfiPHBRD. 

Whusky here I I daunui taste it, for it can be naethln^ but melted sul- 
phur. Yet let me just pree't It has a maist unearthly similitude to Glen- 
livet. Oh ! Mr North-— Mr North^tak aff thae horns frae your head, for 
they're awfu' fearsome. Hae you gotten a tail too ? And are you, or are 
you not, answer me that tingla question, asi Imp o' Darkness ? 

NORTH. 

Bear a hand, Mr Ambrose, and give Bfr Hogg Londonpcarries to his ehau*. 

[North and Aimosi mhiumfy croM wrists, and bear the Shbphjuu> 

to his seat. i^ 
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SHEPHERD. 

Hod the wund sughs through the lozenless wundow, awaukenin* into ten* 
fold fuiy the Blast-Fumace. 

Reenter Mon, Cadet, King Pkpin, Sir David Gam, and Tappytouiiie. 

Mon. cadet. 

Mr Liston has left town to attend the Perth Breakneck, which has had an 
overturn on Queensfeny Hill^and 'tis said many legs and heads are frac- 
tured. 

TAPPYTOURIE. 

He'll no be back afore midnicht. 

AMBROSE, (chastUing tappt.) 
How dare you speak, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Most unlucky that the capsize had not been delayed for ten minutes. How 
do you feel now, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Feel ? I never was better in my life. But what's the matter wi' your 
nose, sir ? About half way doon die middle, it has taken a turn at rifffat 
angles towards your left lug. Ane o' the splinter-bars o' the window has 
bashed it frae the line o' propriety, and you're a fricht for life. Only look 
at him, gentlemen, saw ye ever siccan a pheesiognomy ? 

NORTH. 

Tarriers, begone ! (Exeunt omnes. 

SHEPHERD. 

We're twa daft fules — that's sure aneuch — and did the public ken o' thb, 
the idiowits wad cry out, ** Buffoonery— Buffoonery !" — But we can never 
sit here without lozens. 

Re-enter Mr Ambrose, and a Carpenter^ with a new Window-frame* 

NORTH. 

Let me adjust the pulleys. It fits to a hair. Well done, deacon. Expe- 
dition's the soul of Dusiness— off with your caulker — Thank you— Good 
night. [Mr Ambrose and Carpenter exeunt with the debris. 

SHEPHERD. 

Joking and jinks apart, Mr North, there's bluid on your nose. Let me 
pit a bit o' black sticlcin'-plaister on't There — Mrs Gentle wud think you 
unko killin' wi' that beauty spot on your neb. 

NORTH. 

Hush. — Pray, James, do you believe in the Devil ? 

shepherd. 

Just as firmly as 1 believe in you, sir. Yet, 1 confess, I never could see 
the sin in abusin' the neerdoweel ; whereas mony folk, no ower and abune 
religious, in ither respects, hand up their hauns and the whites o' their een 
whenever you satireeze Satan-— and cry ** Whisht, whisht I" My mind never 
yet has a' my days got rid o' ony early impression ; and against baith reason 
and revelation, I canna think o* the Deevil even yet, witiiout seein* him wi' 

Seat big goggle fiery een, a mouth like a foumart-trap, the honts o* a 
mcashire kyloe, and a tufted tail atween that o' a bilrs, a lion's, and a 
teegger's. Let me see him when I wull, sleepin' or waukin, he's aye the 
verra leevin' image o' a wood-cut 

NORTH. 

Mr Southey, in some of his inimitable ballads, has turned him into such 
ridicule, that he has laid his tail entirel v aside, skrewed off his horns, hid 
his hoofs in Wellingtons, and appeared, of late years, in shape and garb more 
worthy of the Prince of the Air. I have seen such people turn \xp the 
whites of their eyes at the Laureate's profanity — forgettmg that wit and 
humour are never better employed than against superstition. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, Mr Soothey's a real wutty man, forbye being a great poet But do 
you ken, for a' that, my hair stands on end o' its tinglin'^ roots, and mj skin 
amaist crawls aff my body, whenever, by a blink o' the stonn-diiven 
moon, in a mirk nicht, I chance to forgather wi' aidde Clootfe, flomfob vaA 
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Tuftrtail, in the middle o' some wide moor, amanff hags, and i)eat-mo6ses> 
and quagmires, nae house within monj miles, and the uncertain weather- 
gleam, blackened by some auld wood, swingin' and sughin' to the wind, as 
if hotchin' wi* warlocks. 

NORTH. 

Poo— I should at once take the bull by the horns— or seizing him by the 
tail, drive him with my crutch into the nearest loch. 

SHEPHERD. 

It*s easy speakin*. But vou see, sir, he never appears to a man that's no 
frichtened aforehaun out o' his seven senses— and imagination is the greatest 
cooard on earth, breakin* out into a cauld sweat, ms heart loup, loupin', 
like a fish in a creels and the retina o' his ee representin' a* things, mair 
especially them that's ony way infernal, in gruesome featuresi dreadfully 
disordered ; tiU reason is shaken by the same panic, judgment lost, and 
the hail sowle distracted in tiie insanity o' Fear, till you're nae better than 
a stark-staring madman. 

7«0RTH. 

Good— James— good. 

SHEPHERD. 

In sic a mood could ony Christian cretur, even Mr Soothey himsel', 
tak' baud o' the deil either by the horns or the tail ?— mair likelv tiiat in 
frenzied desperation you loup wi' a spang on the bristiy back o' the 
Evil Ane, wha gallops aff wi' you demented into some loch, where you 
are found iloatin' in the momin' a swollen corp, wi' the mark o' claws on 
your hawse, your een hangin' out o' their sockets ; your head scalped wi' 
something war than a tammyhawk, and no a single bane in your body that's 
no grund to mash like a malefactor's on the wheel, for havin' curst the Holy 
Inquisition. 

NORTH. 

Why, my dear Shepherd, genius, I feel, can render terrible even the 
meanest superstition. 

SHEPHERD. 

Meanness and majesty signify naetiiing in the supernatural. I've seen 
an expression in the een o' a pyet, wi' its head turned teethe ae side, and 
thougn in general a shy bird, no carin' for you though you present your 
rung at it as if you were gaun to shoot it wi' a gun, that has made my verra 
heart-strings crunkle up wi' the thouchts o' some indefinite evil comin' 
I kent notirae what quarter o' the lowerin' heavens. For pyet8,«at certain 
times and places, are no canny, and theh- nebs look as if they were peckin' 
at mort-cloths. 

NORTH. 

Cross him out, James^^cross him out. 

SHEPHERD. 

A raven ruggin' at the booels o' a dead horse is naething ; but ane sittin' 
a' by himsel on a rock, in some lanely glen, and croak croakin', naebody can 
think why, noo lookin' savagely up at uie sun, and noo tearin', no in hunger, 
for his cnqi's fu' o' carrion, but in anger and rage, the moss aneath him 
wi' beak or tawlons ; and though you shout at him wi' a' your micht, never 
steerin' a smgle fit free his stance, but absolutely lauchin' at you wi' an hor- 
rid guUer in the sooty throat o' him, in derision o' you, ane o' God's rea- 
sonable creaturs — I say, sir, that sic a bird, wi' sic unaccoontable conduct, 
in sic an inhuman solitude, is a fnchtsome demon ; and that when vou see 
him hop, hoppin' awa', wi' great jumps in amang the region o' rocks, you 
• wudna follow him into his auncient lair for ony consideration whatsom- 
ever, but turn your face doon the glen, and thank God at the sound o' some 
distant bag-pipe. A' men are augurs. Yet sittin' here, what care I for a ra- 
ven mair than for a how-towdy t 

NORTH. 

The devil in Scotland, during the days of witchcraft, was a most con- 
temptible character. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae muckle the better. It showed that sin maun be a low base state, 
when a superstitious age could embody it in a nae mair imposing imper- 
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sbnation. I shud llk^ to ken, distinckljr, the origin o* Scottish witchcraft. 
Was't altogeUier indigenous think J^> sir ? or coft or borrowed frviA other 
kintras? 

NORTH. 

I am writing a series of articles on witchcraft^ JameB> and must not fore- 
stall myself at a Noctes. 

SHEPHERD. 

Keep it a' to yoursei', and nae loss. Had I been bom then, and chosen to 
play the deevil— »- 

NORTH. 

You could not have done so more effectually than you did some dozen 
years ago^ by writing the Clialdee Manuscript 

SHEPHERD* 

Hoots t^I wadna bae condescended to let auld flae^bitten wutchea 
Idss 

NORTH. 

That practice certainly showed the devil to be no gentleman«>*But> prayi 
who ever thought he waib one ? 

SHEPHERD* 

Didna Milton? 

NORTH. 

No, James. Milton makes Satan — Lucifer himself-^^Prince of the morn- 
ing— -squat down a toad by the ear of Eve asleep in Adam's bosom in the 
nuptial-bower of Paradise. 

SHEPHERD. 

An eve's^opper. Nae mair despicable character on earth or in helL 

NORTH. 

And afterwards, James, in the hall of that dark consistory, in the pre* 
sence-chiunber of Pandemonium* when suddenly to the startled gaze of all 
his assembled peers, their great Sultaun, with ^ fulgent head," " star«bright 
appears," and godlike ad^esses the demons — What happens? a dismal 
umversal his*^*«id all are serpents I 

SHEPHERD. 

Gran' is the p as sa ge > a nd out o' a' bounds magnificent, ayont <my ither 
imagination o' a' tiie sons o' men. 

NORTH. 

Yes, my dear James-p*the devil» depend upon it, is intui et tn mle-^ 
poor pitiful scoundreL 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet I canna quite agree wi' Young in his Night Thoughts, who says, ** Sa- 
tan, thou art a dunce r I canna picture him to my mind's ee sittin' wi' his 
finger in his mouth, at the doup o' the fiirm^Booby. 

NORTH. 

Yet you mu^ allow that his education has been very much neglected^ 
that his knowledge, though miBcellaneous, is superficial— thai he sifts bo 
subject thorouglUy<--and never gets to the bottom of any thing. 

SHEPHERD. 

No even o' his ain ph. But it wadna be fisir to blame him kff that» for 
it has nane. 

NORTH. 

Then he is such a poltroon, that a child can frighten him into bystericks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tnie^true. It can do that, just by kneelin' down at the bedside, fMildia' 
its hauns together, wee bit pawm to wee bit pawm, turain' up its blue een 
to heaven, and whusperin' the Lord's Pn^er. That sets Satan into a fit- 
like a great big he-goat in the staggers — a^ ^« sets ewre the bog»-^aiid 
wee Jamie, never suspeckin that it' * sulphur, blaws out the 

lang-wick'd caunle that has been 63 m the table, and creeps 

into a warm sleep within his fathe 

Ihavesomedm^ 1 ^Janes, whatinay be 

'^inkmofthf 
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SHEPHEBD. 

Him read the Magazine ! It would be wormwood to him, sir. Waur than 
thae bonny red-cheeked aipples that turned within his piouth into sand and - 
ashes. Yet I wuss he would become a regular subscriber— and tak it in. 
Wha ken3 that it mightna reclaim him— and 

*' Fm wae to think upoo yon deOj 
Even for his sake I" 

NORTH, 

Having given the devil his due— what tbiok ye, Jamet* of Hm^ propo«ed 
prosecutions of the Press ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha's gaun to tak the law o* Blackwood nqo? 

NORTH. 

Not Blackwood, but the newspaper-press, with the Standard-^^o *tis said 
-^and the Morning Journal, at the head. 

SHEPHERD. 

1 never heard tell o't afore. Wha's the public peneoutor ? 

NORTH. 

The Duke of Wellington. 

SHEPHERD* 

That's a confoonded lee, if ever there was ane tauld in this warld. 

NORTH. 

James, look at me, I am serious. The crime laid to their charge is that 
of having endeavoured to bring the government into contempt. 

SHEPHERD. 

If a crime be great in proportion as it's diffeecult^ I am free tae confess, 
as they say in Parliament, that the bringin' o' the government o' this kintra 
hdto contempt, maun be a misdemeanour o' nae muckle magnitude. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps it is wrong to despise any thing; and eertainly, in the highest 
Christian light, it is so. Wordsworth finely says, ^ He who feels contempt > 
] for any living thing, has faculties which he has never used." 

SHEPHERD. 

; Then Wudsworth has faculties in abundance that he has never used ; for y 
pie feels contempt for every lee vin' thing, in the shape either o' man or woman, j 
that can write as gude or better poetry than himsel-^which I alloo is no easy ; > 
but still it's possiole, and has been dune, and will be dune agam, by me and 
ithers. But that's rinnin' awa frae the subject— Sae it's actionable to de- 
spise the government I In that case, no a word o' politics tliis nicht Do 
ye admire the government? 

NORTH. 

' Sweet are the uses of adversity, *< That, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
wears yet a precious jewel in its head." 

SHEPHERD. 

But admittin' the aptitude o' the first palrt o' the similitude, has the pre- 
sent government a precious jewel in its head ? I doot it — although the 
Duke o' Wellin^n may, for ony thing I ken to the cimtnur, hae like Ha- 
slitt — and like hun deny it too— a carbuncle on his note. 

NORTH. 

If the government bring actions against the Standard and the Morning 
Journal, it must then, to be consistent inatwtly afterwavds institute an ac- 
tion of a very singular and peculiar kind— an action against itself. 

SUBPHBRD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

For having not only endeavoured, but beyond all expectation of tiie most 
sanguine, succeeded in overwhelming itself beneath a load of contempt, from 
which all tlie spades and shovels of all the ministerial hirelings, whether 
Englishmen feeding on roast-beef and j^um-pudding, or Irishmen on ** wet- 
unr ' and praes, or Scotchmen on brose, butter, and brimstone, will never, 
between this date and the Millennium, supposing some thousands of the most 
slavish of the ^ee nations working extra hoursi succeed in disinterring it. 
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nor, dig till they die, ever come within a myriad cubic feet of its putrefjii^ 
skeleton. 

SHEPHERD. 

But surely the Duke wull haud the hauns o* the Whig Attorney ? 

NORTH. 

The Duke, who has stood in a hundred battles, calm as a tree, in the fire 
of a park of French artillery, cannot surely, James, I agree with you, turn 
pale at a shower of paper pellets. 

. SHEPHERD. 

No pale wi* fear, but aiblins wi' anger. Ira furor hrevU. 

NORTH. 

Better Latin than any of Hazlitt's quotations. 

SHEPHERD. 

It is Latin. But do you really think that he's mad ? 

NORTH. 

I admure the apopthegm, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

rU lay a hoggit o* whusky to a saucer o' salloop, that the govenunant 
never brings its actions against the Stannard and Jurnal. 

NORTH. 

But there's no salloop in Scotland, James — and were I to lose mv wager, 
I must import a saucer-fuU from Cockaigne^ which would be attended with 
considerable expense — as neither smack nor waggon would take it on board, 
and I should have to send a special messenger, perhaps an express, to fifr 
Leigh Hunt 

SHEPHERD. 

WTiat are the ither papers sayin' till't ? 

NORTH. 

All on fire, and blazing away with a proper British spirit — Globe, Exami^ 
ner, and all— except ** yon trembling coward who forsook his master,*' the 
shameful yet shameless slave, the apostatizing Courier, whose unnatural 
love of tergiversation is so deep, and black-grained, and intense, that once a 
€|uarter he is seen turning his back upon himself, in a style justifying a 
much-ridiculed but most felicitous phrase of the late Lord CasUereagfa ; so 
that the few coffee-house readers, who occasionally witness his trans- 
formations, have long riven up in despair tiie hopeless task of trying to dis- 
cover his brazen face from his wooden posteriors, and let the huM$ nahmB^ 
with all its monstrosities, lie below the table bespitten and bespumed, tn 
secuia seculontm. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's a maist sweepin' and sonorous specimen o* oral vituperation. 

NORTH. 

The Liberty of the Press can never be perfectly pure from licentiousiieea. 
If it were, I should propose callii^ it the Slavery (Sf tiie Pms. What sense 
is there in telling any set of men by all manner of means to speak out bold- 
ly about their governors and their grievances, for that such is the birthrMit 
of Britons — to open their mouths barn-door wide, and roar aloud to Uie 
heavens with lungs of which the machinery is worked by steam, a high- 
pressure-engine — and yet the moment they begin to bawl bevond the birth- 
right of Britons, what justice is there in not onlv conunanding the afore- 
said barn-door-wide mouths to be shut, bolted, locked, and the key-hole 
hermetically sealed, but in punishing the bawling Britons for having, in the 
enthusiasm of their vociferation, abused their birthright of crying aloud to 
the winds of heaven against their real or inuiginary tyrants and opp rcnoors , 
by fine, imprisonment, expatriation, or not impossibly — death ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Sic conduct can proceed only frae a maist consummate ignorance o' the 
nature o' the human mind, and a wiHu' and wicked nfm-undemtanding o' 
that auncient apopthegm, ** Gie an mch, and you'll tak an ell." Noo, I say, 
debar them the inch by an ack o' the legislature, if you wull ; but if you 
allow them the inch, n'ull you flee in the face o* a* experience, fine them 
"-r a foot, and hang them /or an «*" "- '^-^W sumphisfa. 
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NORTH. 

James, I shall certiUnly put you into Parliament next dissolution. 

SHEPHERD. 

But m no gang. For alUiough I'm complete maister o* the English lan- 
guage and idiom, Fve gotten a Sicht Scottish accent that micht seem singu- 
lar to the Southrons ; and confoun* me gin I could bear to be lauchen at oy 
the stammerin' coofs that hum and ha yonner like sae mony boobies tryin* 
to repeat by heart their lessons frae the horn-book. My pride couldua sub- 
mit to their ** Hear — ^hear — Shears I" by way o' derision, and 1 wudbe apt to 
shut my nieve, and gie some o' them a douss on the chafts, or a clink on the 
side o' the head, contrar to the rules o* Parliament. 

NORTH. 

With scarcely an exception — now that Brougham is mute — save Sadler 
and Huskisson, who in very different styles speak admirably, the members 
of the Lower House are a pack partly of pert praters, shallow, superficial, 
coxcombical, and pedantic — ^yes, James, absolutely pedantic — and partly of 
drawling dunces, who dole out a vast fund of facts, one and all of whlcli 
have figured for weeks, months, years, in all the newspapers, metropolitan 
and provincial, and have ceased to be familiar to Wilkie's Village Politi- 
cians. 

SHEPHERD. 

I ax pardon, sir, for intemiptin' vou ; but did you see Mr Wulkie when 
he was in Scotland this time — and if you did, hoo is he — and what for did 
he no come out by to Mount Benger r 

NORTH. 

The Prince of Painters is as the whole world would wish, well and happy, 
and in social converse delightful as ever— simple yet original — ^plain yet 
profound— calm vet enthusmstic — and his whole cliaracter composed by the 
thoughtfiilness of a genius, that in his art works its way slowly and surely 
through many a mumtude of conceptions to the final idea which with con- 
summate skiU he embodies in immortal forms. And may the colours be 
immortal too— works one and all, laborious though they be, of inspiration ! 

SHEPHERD. 

But what for didna he come out bye this time to Mount Benger? I weel 
remember George Tamson bringin* hun out in the hairst o* 1817, and me 
readin* till them pairt o' The Bwiuscripp. 

NORTH. 

Uliat! theChaldee? 

SHEPHERD. 

WTiat else ? Hoo they lyeuch ! 

NORTH. 

Bad as was the haranguing, and good the humming and ha*in*, at the Ed- 
inbur^ Forum of old, J^es, where first you ^ fulmmed over Greece,'* yet 
for even-down right hammering stupidity, St Stephens exceeds the Forum 
far. Nor was von queer conncal body, James, the wee bit smug-faced, 
smooth-haired, low-browed, pug-nosed, cock-chin'd, bandy-legged, hump- 
backed Precentor to the Chapel rejoicing in tlie Auld Light, in Libber- 
ton's Wynd, who used occasionally to open the question, the tenth-part 
so thresome, after the ludicrousness of the exhibition had got stale, as Sir 
Thomas Leather-breeches, stinking of Zummerset, looking from him with 
a face as free from one single grain of meaning as a clean-swept barn-floor, 
labouring to fH;>ply to speech a mouUi manifestly made by gracious nature 
for the exclusive purpose of bolting bacon, vfdnly wagging in a frothy sylla- 
bub of words a Umgue in its thlc&ess admurably ao^ted, and then only 
felicitously employed, for lapping up lollipops, ever and anon with a pair 
of aw^ paws raldng up the coarse oristle of his poll, so that, alon^ with 
the grunt of the greedy pig, you are presented with tlie quills of the fretful 
porcupine ; and since the then and the there alluded to, gobbliiu: up his 
own words — for meanings had he never none — like a turkey-cock his own 
voidings ; and giving the lie direct to the whole of his past political life, 
public and private, if indeed political life it mav be called, which was but 
like the diseased doze of a drunkard dreaming through a stomach dark and 
deep as the cider-cellar. ^ . 
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SHBPHBRD. 

To my higs, tir» tlieiaaiat ahooldn' epithet la our language is-^^Apoatete. 
Soon as 70U hear it, you see a man selUn' his sowle to the deevil. 

NORTH. 

To Mammon* 

SHEPHERD. 

Belial or Beeliebub. I look to the mountains, Mr North, and stem ther 
fitaun' hi a glorious gloom, for the sun is strugglin* wi* a thunder-cloudL 
and facing him a faint but fast-brigbtenin* ndnbow. The ancient spuit o* 
Scotland comes on me firae the sky ; and the sowle within me reswears hi 
silence the oath o' the Corenant. There they are— the Covenanters — a* 
gather 'd thegither, no in fear and tremblin', but wi' Bibles in their bosoms, 
and swords by their sides, in a glen deep as the sea, and still as death, but 
for the soun' o' a stream and the cry o* an eaffle. ** Let us sing, to the 
praise and glory o' God, the hundred psalm,*' quoth a loud clear voice, thou^ 
ft be the voice o' an auld man; and up to Heaven hands he his Strang 
withered hauns, and in the gracious wunds o' heaven are flying abroad his 
gray hairsi or say rather, white as the silver or the snaw. 

NORTH.. 

Oh,forWlkieI 

SHBPRBBD. 

The eagle and the stream are silent, and the heavens and tbe^^arth are 
brocht close thither by that triumphin' psalm. Aye, the clouds ceaae 
their sailing and lie still ; the mountains bow their heads ; and the eraga, 
do they not seem to listen, as in that remote place the hour o* the delight* 
ed day is filled with a holy hymn to ihe Lord Qod o' Israel I 

NORTH. 

My dear Shepherd I 

SRBPHBRD. 

Oh ! if there should be sittin' there-«>even in that congregation on which, 
like God's own eye, looketh down the meridian sun, now ^linin' in the 
blue region— an Apostate I 

NORTH. 

The thought is terrible. 

SHEPHERD. 

But na, na, na I See that bonny blue-ee'd, roey-cheeked, ^wden-haired 
lassie,— only a thought paler than usual, sweet lily that she is, — ^half sittin* 
half Ijrin' on the greensward, as she leans on the loiee o' her stalwart grand- 
father — for the sermon's begun, and tfi eyes are fastened on the preacher — 
look at her till your heart melts as if she were your ain, and Qoa had given 
you that beautifu' wee image o' her sainted mother, and tell me if you think 
that a' the tortures that cruelty could devise to inflict, would ever wrine 
frae thae sweet innocent lips ae word o' abjuration o' the faith in which 
the flower is growing up amang the dew-draps o' her native hills ? 

NORTH. 

Never— never— never ! 

SHEPHERD. 

She proved it, sh*, in death. Tied to a stake on the sea-sands she stood; 
and first she heard, and then she saw, the white roarin' o' the tide. But the 
smile forsook not her face ; it brichten'd in her een when the water reach'd 
her knee ; calmer and calmer was her voice of prayer, as H beat again' her 
bonny breast; nae shriek when a wave closed her Ups for ever; and me- 
thinks, sh-, — for ages on ages hae lapsed awa' sin' that martyrdom, and 
therefore Imagination may withouten blame dally wi' grief— methinks, sir, 
that as her golden head disappeared, 'twas like a star sinkin' in the sea! 

NORTH. 

God bless you, my dearest James ! shake hands. 

SHEPHERD. 

When I think on these things— in olden times the produce o' the common 
day — and look aroun' me noo, I cou'd wush to steek my een fai the dark- 
ness o' death; for dearly as I love it stiU, ahis ! alas I I am ashamed o* my 
country. 
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NORTH, 

What an outcry, in such a predicament^ would hare been made by Lea- 
ther-breeches I 

SHEPHERD. 

Bubble and squeak like a pig plotted. But what waur is he than our atn 
Forty-Five ? O, they mak me scunner I 

NORTH. 

Does not the Duke of Wellinffton know that mortal hatred of the ** Great 
Measure*' is in the hearts of mUlions of his suljecti ? 

SHEPHERD. 

His subjects ? 

NORTH. 

Yes, James, his subjects ; for I am not now speaking of his slaves. His 
subjects ; and if he has that horror at the idea of being thought ambitious 
of being King, which he chooses to evince by the prosecution of the Press, 
and an attack on its long-established liberties, then must he be at this hour 
the most miserable of men. For at this hour, he is the King. No Kii^ of 
England, but himself, could, I verily believe, even if they would, have car- 
ried the Catholic Question. 

SHEPHERD. 

We had better cry on Gumey no to tak doon this, for I jalouse it's action- 
able, na, for ony tiling I ken, treasonable; and we may be baith hanged. 

NORTH. 

No, James, we are loyal to the back-bone. Till the day of my death will 
I raise up my feeble voice in honourof the Hero of Waterloo. He saved Eu- 
rope^the world. Twin-stib^ in England's sky, immortally shall bum the 
deified spirits of Nelson and Wellington. 

SHEPHERD. 

Your words gar me a' grue. 

NORTH. 

But of noble minds ambition is both the first and the last infirmity; an in- 
firmity it must, even in its most glorious mood, be called in all noble minds, 
except that of Alfred. In war, Wellington, the Gaul-humbler, is a greater 
name, immeasurably greater than Alfred, the Dane-destroyer. But in peace 
— too, too painful would it be to pursue tbe parallel—— 

SHEPHERD. 

And therefore shove across the jug ; dicht your broo, for you're sweatin' ; 
look less fierce and gloomy ; and, wi' your permission, here's ^ The Kirk o' 
Scotland!" 

NORTH. 

Aye, let the Church of England prepare her piUars for an earthquake, 
for I hear a sound louder than all her organs ; but our Kirk, small and simple 
though it be, is built upon a rock that Vulcan himself may not undermine ; 
let the storm rage as loud as it may, her little bells will cheerfully tinkle in 
the hurly-burly; no sacrilegious hands shall ever fling her pews and pul- 
pits into a bonfire : on her roofs shall ever fall the dews and the sunshine 
of Peace; Time may dilapidate, but Piety will rebuild her holy altars; and 
her corner-stone shall endure till Christianity has prepared Eeoth for melt- 
ing away into Heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

A kin'^ o^ cauldness and then a fit o' heaf s chashi' ane anither through my 
body ; is the jug wi' me ? I ax your pardon. 

NORTH. 

Well then, James, millions abhor the Great Measure. And in their abhor- 
rence, must they be dumb ? No. They will speak ; and, it may be, louder 
and longer too than Bonaparte's batteries. Wellington himself cannot 
silence tneir fire. And if their engine— their organ — the Press, speak trum- 
pet-tongued against the Great Measure, and the Great Man who carried it 
by stealing a march on the Friends of the Constitution, so as to take tiiem 
fatallpr on flank, and by bribing its Enemies, so as to bring them down in 
formidable array in front of the army of the Faithful surpflsed in their po- 
sition — does he hope, powerful as he is in Place, in Grepius, and in Fame, to 
carry by siege, by sap, or by stormy that Battery which ere now ht» played. 
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upon Tlirones till they sunk in ruins, and tlieir crowned Kings fled eleemo- 
synary pensioners into foreign lands ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I didna ken, sir, you had tliocht sae highly o' the Gentlemen o' the Peri- 
odical Press. 

NORTH. 

Periodical ! Time is not an element, James, that can enter into any just 
judgment on the mentis of such a question. The same minds are at work 
for the Press all over Britain, whatever may he the seasons of their appear- 
ance in print I do think very highly of many of the GenUemen of the Fress. 
Nor does it matter one iota with me, whether they set the Press a-going once 
a-year or once a-day. 

SHirHERO. 

I see there's nae essential distinction. 

NORTH. 

With all my reverence for Mr Southejr, I cannot help thinking, that by 
speaking so bitterly and contemptuously in some passages of his admirable 
*< Progress and Prospects of Socie^," of magasones and newspapers, he 
has danced aside from the truth, and been guilty of not a little aiscourtesy 
to his literary brethren. 

SHBPHBRD. 

He shou'dna hae done that— but ye mauna be angry at Mr Soothey. 

NORTH. 

Nor am I. Why, James, the self-same men who write in the Quarterly 
Review, of which, next and equal to the accomplished and powerful Editor, 
Mr Southey is the ornament and support, write, and that too not by fits and 
starts, but regularly, and for both fame and bread, in magazines and news- 
papers. For many years, the Editor of the Quarterly Review, along with 
our friend the Professor, who still lends me his aid — contributed, as Mr 
Southey and all the world know, hirgely to the Magazhie which I have the 
honour of feebly editing; and so did and do some of Mr Southey's moat 
esteemed personal friends, such as Mr Lamb and Mr Coleridffe. mdeed I 
could shew Mr Southey a contribution-list of names that would make hiiii 
stare— from Sir Walter Scott to Sh: Peter Nimmo. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Soothey maun hae meant to accepp Blackwood. 

NORTH. 

I fear not, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's stoopit. 

NORTH. 

The editor of Colbum's Magazine is illustrious over Europe — the best 
critic, and one of the best poets of his affe ; and many of his contributors 
are, elsewhere, successful and influentifu authors, m brief, I would beg 
leave to say most kindly to the Laureate, that as much, and perhaps more 
varied talent is shewn in those two Magazines every montli, than in that 
Review every quarter; and that, without any disparagement to the best of 
all Quarterly Reviews. 

SHEPHERD. 

I confess I canna help agreein' wi' you, sir— though, at the same time, it's 
kittlier to write in the Quarterly than in Maga. At ony rate, Lockhart ay 
sends me back my article s 

NORTH. 

Which I never do. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinnaye? um. 

NORTH. 

True, we of Maga are not so pompousi authoritative, dogmatical, docto- 
rial, (perhaps, however, fully more professorial,) as ye of the Quarterly ; we 
have not the same satisfaction in constantly wearing wigs, and ocaurion- 
ally shovel-hats ; nor do we, like ye, at all times, every man's son of you, 
indite our articles with a huge pile of books encumbering our tabte^ n a 
room surrounded by rnvg^^ and empty of all botttet sare out of ay«-wiit«r. 
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Our mice do not come from mountains in labour, but out of small chinka 
and crannies behind the chimney-cheeks of our parturient fancies. When 
our mountains are in travail they produce mammoths. Absurd, trifling, 
and ridiculous, we often — too often are — ye never ; but dull, heavy, nay 
stupid ye sometimes are, while with us these are universally admitted to be 
the most impossible of all impossible events in nature. In mere informa- 
tion — or what is called knowledge — learning, and all that— facts, and so 
forth— we willingly give ye the pas: but neither are we ignorant; on the 
contrary, we are well acquainted with arts and literature, and in die ways 
of the world, up both to trap and to snuff, which, save your reverences, 
you are not always to the degree your best friends could i^dsh. You have 
a notion in your wise heads, that you are aJways walking in advance of 
the public ; we have a notion in our foolish ones, that we are often running 
in the rear. Ye would fain lead ; we are contented to drive. As to divi- 
nity, ye are all doctors, some of you perhaps bishops ; we, at the best, but 
licensed preachers. Ye are all Episcopalians, and proud ye are of shew- 
ing it ; we are all, or nearly all, Presbyterians, and think no shame to own 
it. Whether ye or we are the more or the less bigoted to our respective 
creeds, it is not for us to say; but we do not scruple to think, that on this 
point we have greatly the advantage over our brethren of the south. Anti- 
catholics we both are — and at the risk, perhaps, of some little tautology, 
we add— 'Christians. In politics we are steady as the pole-star; so perhaps 
are ye: but clouds never obscure our brightness; whereas, for some few 
years past, such is the dense gloom in which it has been hidden, your pole- 
star has, to the eyes of midmght mariners, been invisible in the sky. To 
sum up all in one short and pithy sentence, the Quarterly Review is the 
best periodical in the world except Blackwood's Magazine, and Blackwood's 
Magazine the best periodical in the world except the Quarterly Review, 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw— haw— haw!— maist capital ! O, sir, but you're beginnin' to wax 
wutty. You were rather a wee prosy about an hour sin' syne, but the 
toddy, I'm thinkin', 's beginnin' to work, and after a few jugs ye tauk like 
an Opium-eater. 

NORTH. 

Opium-Eater ! «* Where has he hid his many-coloiu-'d head ?" 

SHEPHERD. 

I kenna. But he's like the lave o' the Lakers — ^when he wons in Westmore- 
land, he forgets Maga, and a' the rest o' the civileezed warld. 

NORTH. 

Now, James, all this being the case, why will Mr Southey sneer, or worse 
than sneer, at Moon-Maga, and her Star-satellites ? 

SHEPHERD. 

We maun alloo a great man his crotchets. There's nae nerfection in 
mortal man; but ginl were to look for it ony where, 'twould be in the 
life, character, and warks o' Robert Soothey, 

NORTH. 

With respect, again, to Newspapers— generally speaking — they are con- 
ducted with extraordinary talent. I'll be shot if Junius, were he alive 
now, would set the world on the rave, as he did some half century ago. 
Many of the London daily scribes write as well as ever he did, and some 
better ; witness Dr Gifford and Dr Maginn, in that incomparable paper the 
Standard, or Laabrum ; and hundreds, not greatly inferior to Jumus, write 
in the same sort of cutting trenchant style of that celebrated assassin. Times, 
Chronicle, Globe, Exammer, Herald, Sun, Atlas, Spectator, one of the most 
able, honest, and independent of all the Weeklies, are freauently distin- 
guished by most admirable writing; and the Morning Joumal, thoug^ often 
rather len^hy, and sometimes unnecessarily warm, constantly exhibits spe- 
cimens ofmost powerful composition. The Morning Post, too, instead of 
being what it once was, a mere record of fashionable movements, is a politi- 
cal paper now, full, for the most part, of a truly British spirit, expressed 
with truly British talent. If Zeta oe really hanged, the editor of the Mom* 
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ing Joiimal should let him alone ; if he be really unhanj^ed, he ought to 
give the able editor of the Morning Journal a good hiding. 

BHBPHBRD. 

He's aibUns no fit. But what's the meanin' o' that ? 

NORTH. 

Confound me, James, if I know. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Southey, though, I'm thinkin', does not deny tawlent to the daOy or 
weekly Press ; he anatiiemateeses their pernicious principles. 

NORTH. 

True. But does he not greatly exaffgerate the evil ? Most pemiciooa 
principles some of them do, with a tnuy wicked pertinacity, disseminate ; 
out those which love and spread truth, tiiough perhaps fewer in number, 
are greater in power ; and even were it not so, truth fc stronger than false- 
hood, and will ultimately prevail against her, and that, too, at no remote 
time. Besides, I do not know of any newspaper that is devoted to the 
sole worship of falsehood. We must allow some, nay even great differ- 
ences of opmion in men's minds, even on the most solemn and most sacred 
subjects; we ought not to think every thing wicked which our understand- 
ing or conscience cannot embrace ; as there is sometimes found by our- 
selves, to our own dismay, much bad in our good, so, if we look widi 
dear, bright, unjaundiced eyes, we may often see much good in their bad; 
nay, not unfrequently we shall then see, that what we were too willing to 
think utterly bad, because it was in the broad sheet of an enemy, is en^ly 
goody and feel, not without compunction and self-reproach, 
** Fas est et ab hoste doceri." 

SHEPHERD. 

Are you no in danger o' becomin' ower candid the noo, shr,* in danger o' 
rather trimmin' ? 

NORTH. 

No, James ; I am merely trimming the vessel of my own moral reason— - 
removing to the centre the shifted ballast, ^at, on m>r voyage to the distant 
shores of truth, she may not, by making lee-way, drift out of her course, 
and fall in among the breakers ; and then, after putting and seeing all right, 
I return like a good pilot to the wheel, and, vdth all sail set, work up, with 
my merry crew, in the wind's eye, to the safest harbour in all the Liand of 
Promise. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's a weel-supported simile. You aye speak wi' uncommon smed- 
dum on nowtical iSSairs. 

NORTH. 

Question — Who are the dangerous writers of the day ? Answer— Dema- 
gogues and Infidels ; there being included in the latter, and indeed also in 
me former — so, in truth, there is no such distinction, — Deists and Atheists. 
The lowest and worst Demagogues are mostly all dunces, and therefore, I 
must onine, not alarmingly ctongerous to the stability of the state, or the 
well-being of the people. Stul they are pests; they pollute alehouses, 
and make more dis^stful gin shopci ; tlie contagion of their bad thoughts 
sometimes sickens the honest poor man with his humble ingle — irritates 
his weary heart, confuses his acning head, and makes him an unhappy sub- 
ject, fit, and ripe, and ready for sedition. Lucidly the members of this 
gang occasionally commit overt acts of which the law can take hold ; and, 
instead of writing them down, which, from the utter debasement of their 
understandings, as well as that of all their unwashed proselytes, is below 
the province of the press, and indeed impossible, you tie them down in a 
cell, and order them to be well privately whipt, or you make them mount the 
tread-mill, and insist on their continuing to reason, step by step, in a circle. 

SHEPHERD. 

Besides, many o' them, sir, get hanged for crimes not at all of a literary 
character, if indeed you except forgery— profligacy kills many more by hor- 
rid diseases — and multitudes run away to America, or are sent to Sjridney^ 
Cove, or the " still vexed Bermoothes." Sae I houp the breed's on Uie de- 
cline by consumption, and will afore long rin clean out, dr^ an* a\ 
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NORTH. 

I agree wilSi Mr Souther, however, hi belieyhig that in London, and all 
large towns, Uie number of such ruffians is very great. Let the police do 
its duty. 

SHBPHERD. 

But, sir, ye maun ascend a few grawds up the scale o' Iniquity. 

NORTH. 

I do'-^nd find some men of good education and small talent, and more men 
of bad or no education and considerable talent^Demagogues — ^that is to say, 
wretdies who, from love of mischief, would instigate the ignorant to Uieir 
own ruin, in the ruin of the state. They write and they speak with fluency 
and fflibness, and the filthy and fetid stream flows widely over poor men^i 
dweUings, especially those who are given to reading, and deposits in work« 
shop, kitchen, parlour, and bedroom, a slime whose exhalation is poison and 
death. They nave publications of iheir own, and they gloat over and steal 
and spread every thmg that is bad and suited to their ends in the publications 
of some other people, who, while they would scorn their alliance, do never- 
theless often purposely contribute aid to their evil designs and machinations. 
To such charge too large a portion of what is called the Liberal Press must 
plead guilty, or perhaps Uiey would glory in the charge. This pollution of the 
Press can only be cleansed by the pure waters of TniUi showered over it by 
such men as Mr Southey himself; or swept away, if you prefer the image, by 
besoms in the hands of Uie righteous, who, for sake of those who suffer, shun 
not the nauseous office even of fuilzie-men to keep clean and sweet the 
high-ways and by-ways, the streets and alleys of social life. 

SHEPHERD. 

Such a righteous besom-brandisher is Christopher North, the terror of 
traitors and the— - 

NORTH. 

And thus, James, are we ^ led another grawd up the scale of Iniquity,'* 
and reach the Liberal Press. It works much evil, ana, I fear not to say, much 
good. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say rather some good, sir. Lay the emphasis on some, 

NORTH. 

Much good. For it is not to be denied that men may be bigotedly and 
blindly attached to the right cause. Old institutions seem sacred to their 
imaginations, beyond the sanctity inherent in their frame. Time-hallowed, 
they are improvement-proof. But the new may be, and often is, holier than 
the old — ^the work of a single day better than that of a thousand years. The 
soul of 

** The fond adorer of departed fEune*' 

sometimes falls asleep on the tomb of the good and great of other times, to the 
oblivion of far higher living worth ; or dozes over the inscription graven there 
b V the gratitude of a former a^e, instead of more wisely recording the triumphs 
ot contemporary genius or virtue. Reason must be awakened from her slum- 
bers or her dreams in the arms of imagination that loves to haunt old places, 
and to walk in reveries amon^ the shades of antiquity. The Liberal Press 
— I take the word as I find it in s^eneral use — often breaks these delusions ; 
for they often are delusions, and it oftener shews us to distinguish shadow 
from substance — fiction from truth— superstition from devotion. It thus 
does good at times when perhaps it is intending evil ; but at times it intends 
good — does good— and therefore is strictly entitled to imqualified and fer- 
vent praise. Such praise I give it now, James — and if Gumey be not 
asleep, it will ring in the ears of the public, who will ratify the award. 

SHEPHERD. 

But are you sure that the evil doesna greatly preponderate in the scale ? 

NORTH. 

I am sure it does preponderate—but let us, the Illiberals, fling in good 
into the good, and we restore the balance. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's incorrek. The evil, light in comparison, kicks the beam — and the 
good in the other bucket o' the balance remains, for the ufe, o* ^y^^s^ 
on a rock. ^ 
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NORTH. 

And here it is that Southey's self authorizes me to contradict Southe^. 
While he, and others like to him — a few, perhaps his eauak, ^% least m 
power, such as Sir Walter, S. T. Coleridge, and Willjam Wordsworth — and 
not a few, his inferiors indeed in power, but nevertheless his equals in zeal 
and sincerity — and the many who, without any very suipassing talents, do 
yet acquire force from faith, and have reliance on religion — I say, James, 
while tnat Sacred Band moves on in firm united phalanx, in discipline meet 
to their valoiu*, n6r in bright array wanting their music-bands vocal and 
instrumental, to hymn them on in die march to victory — who will fear tho 
issue of the battle, or doubt that beneath the Champions of the Cross ihm 
Host of the Misbelievers will sustain a signal and fatal overthrow ? 

SHEPHERD. 

You've been speakin', sir, I perceive, b^ implication, o' infidels, that's 
debts and atheists, a' the time you were discussin' demagogues ; but hae 
ye ony thing mair particularly to say o* infidels by themsells, as'being some- 
times a separate gang ? Let's hear't 

NORTH, 

I believe, James, that there are many, too many, conscientious debts-— 
deists on conviction — on conviction consequent on candid and extensive, 
but not philosophical and profound enquiry into the evidences^ internal and 
external, of Christianity. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ah ! sir. That's scarcely possible. 

NORTH. 

It is true. But such men do not often — they very rarely seek to dbturb 
the faith of others — and few of them carry their creed on with them to old 
age, for the Lamp of Revelation bums more brightly before eyes that feel 
the dimness of years shrouding all mortal things. In meridian manhood, it 
seems to them that the Sun orNatural Theology irradiates all being, and in 
that blaze the Star of Revelation seems to fade away and be hidden. But 
as they approach the close of life, they come to know that the Sun of Natu- 
ral Theology— and it is a Sun — had shone upon them with a borrowed light, 
and that the Book of Nature had never been so read by them but for the 
Book of God. They lived Deists, and they die Christians, 

SHEPHERD. ' 

In gude truth, sir, I hae kent some afi'ecting cases o' that kind. 

NORTH. 

Now observe the inconsistent conduct of such men ; an inconsistency 
that, I believe, must attach to the character of every virtuous debt in a coun- 
try where Christianity prevails in its Protestant purity, and is the faith of 
an enlightened national intellect Rarely indeed, if ever, do they teach their 
children their owii creed. Their disbelief, therefore, cannot be an utter 
disbelief. For if it were, a good and conscientious man — and I am suppo- 
sing the deist to be such— could not make a sacrifice of the truth for the 
sake of them he dearly loved ; such sacrifice, indeed, would be the height 
of folly and wickedness. For if he knows Christianity to be an imposture, 
beautiful though the imposture be — and no human heart ever yet denied its 
beauty, — conscience, God's vicegerent here below, would command him to 
begin with exposing the imposture to the wife of his bosom, and the child- 
ren of their common blood. But all unknown perhaps to himself, or but 
faintly known, the day-spring from on high has with gracious glimpses of 
light visited his conRcience, and that conscience, heaven-touched, trembles 
to disown the source from which comes that gentle visiting, and, with its 
still small voice, more divine than he is aware of, whispers him not to initi- 
ate in another faith the hearts of the fifuileless and the innocent, by nature 
open to receive the words of eternal life. And thus, 

While Virtue's self and Genius did adorn 
With a sad charm the blinded deist's scorn, 
Religion's self, by moral goodness won. 
Hath smiled forgiving on her sceptic son I 
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SHEPHBKD. 

They are muckle to be pitied, my dear sir ; and it*8 neither for you nor 
me, nor ony body else, to be hard upon them ; and I'll answer for Mr 
Soothey, that were ony such to visit him in his ain hoose at Keswick, he 
wad be ad kind to him as he was in the autumn o' aughteen hunder and 
fourteen to myseU, shew him his beautifu* and maist astonishing leebrary, 
toast breed for him at breakfast^wi* his ain hauns, wi* that hmg-shank'd 
fork, and tak an oar wi* him in a boat roun' the Isles, and into the bays o* 
Derwentwater Loch, amusin' him wi' his wut, and instructin' him wi* his 
wisdom, 

NORTH. 

I know he would, Jamed. From such deists, then, though their existence 
is to be deplored, little or no danger need be feared to revealed religion. 
But there are many niore deists of a different stamp; the shallow, superfi-> 
cial, insensible, and conceited — the profligate, the brutal, and the wicked.' 
I hardly know which are in the most hopeless condition. Argument is 
thrown away on both — ^for the eyes of the one are too weak to bear the 
light ; and those of the other love only darkness. ** They hate the light, be- 
cause dieir deeds are dark.*' The former fade like insects; the latter pe- 
rish like beasts. But the insects flutter away their lives among weeds and 
flowers, and are of a sort that sting nobody, though they may teaze in the 
twilight ; while the beasts bellow, and gore, and toss, and therefore must be 
hoodwinked with boards, — the tips of their horns must be sawed off, a chain 
passed through their noses — ^they must be driven from the green pastures 
by the living waters, on to the bare brown common; and, unfit for the 
shambles, must be knocked on the head, and sold to the hounds— t*^ down 
to the ground at once, as butcher felleth ox.*' 

SHEPHERD. 

There are owre mony o* the insecks in Scotland ; but> thank God I but 
few o' Uie beasts. 

NORTtf. 

Because in Scotland, James, the Church, as Wordsworth well says, holds 
over us ^ the strong hand of its purity ;'* and thus infidelity has been chiefly 
confined to philosophers who would not suffer the Church to catch hold ; 
while, as the beasts I speak of are most likely to arise among the lower or- 
ders, the church being omnipotent there, the bulls of Bashan are but a scant 
breed. In England, from many causes, some of them inevitable in a land 
so rich, and populous, and many-citied, and some of them existing in ne- 
glect of duties secular and religious, the beasts are seen of a larger size, and 
HI larger droves ; but providentially, by a law of Nature, the bulls cidved 
have always been in the proportion of a hundred to one to the cows ; and 
as that proportion is always increasing, we may even hope that in half a 
century Uie last quey will expire, and then the male monsters will soon 
become utterly extinct. 

SHEPHERD. 

Od man, I never heard you sae fe^urative as you are the nicht ; yet I 
maun alloo that maist pairt o* them's capital, and but few very muckle 
amiss. 

NORTH. 

Now, James, with such infidels as these how are we to deal ? First of 
all, they are doomed, living and dying, to universal loathing, ignominy, scorn, 
and execration. All that is good. It curses them into hatred of their spe- 
cies — and that curse is intensified by the conviction that their hatred is of 
little or no avail to hurt the hair of any ime Christian's head. Further, their 
books — for they sometimes write ^pncs — are smashed, pounded into pulp, 
and flung into their faces till th^jTare blind. Groping in their darkness, 
thev pick the pulp up — spread It out again, and dry it in the sun, whose 
Maker they blaspheme ; and over and over again, after each repetition of 
the blow — ^the blash on their eyes — ^they recommence their manufacture of 
blotted paper, and scrawl it over with the same impious and senseless 
scribble, ail the while assured of the same result, yet instigated by the mas- 
ter they serve^ the JOevilf The laore they are baffled| the more wickedly 
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they persevere, till the snuff of their wretched life goes out, like Tom 
PaineV ih a stink, and some Cobbett completes thehr imamy^by his conse- 
cration of their bones. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet I fear, sir, Tom Fame worked great evil, even in Scotland 

NORTH. 

No, James; very little indeed. The times were then troubled, and ripe 
for mischief. Paine's blasphemy caused the boil to burst A wise and hu- 
mane physician, the illustnous and immortal Richard Watson, Lord Bishop 
of Landaff, applied a sacred salve to the sore — ^the wound healed kindly, 
soon cicatrized, and the patient made whole again bounded in joy and li- 
berty like a deer upon the hills. 

SHEPHERD. 

Feegar after feegar — ^in troops, bands, and shoals ! What a teeming and 
. prolific imagination I And in auldest age may it never be effete I 

NORTH. 

Your affection for your father, my dear son 'James, sees in my eye, and 
hears in my voice, meanings which exist not in them---but the light and ^e 
breath touch vour spirit, and from Its soil arise flowers and shrubs indige- 
nous to the blessed soil of our ain dear Scotland. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is the theme exhawsted— the well run dry— >the last leaf shaken fne the 
tree— wuU the string no baud another pearl, or is the diver tbed— has your 
croon gotten on the centre-tap the feenal and consummatin* diamond, or do 
'die danc unfathomed caves o* ocean bear nae mair— can the rim roun' 
it support na greater wecht o' gowd, or is the mine wrought out — ^wull the 
plumes o' thocht that form the soarhi' crest aboon your coronet no admit 
anither feather frae the train o' the Bird o' Paradise, or is the bird itsell 
flown awa' into the heart o' the Garden o' Eden ? Answer me that mony- 
feegar'd interrogatory in the conceeseness o' ae single word, or in the diffiii- 
sion o* a thousan* — let your voice be as the monotones of the simplest Scot- 
tish melody, or as the multitudinousness of themaist complex Gmnan har- 
mony, the ane like takiu' a few short easy steps up a green gowany brae, 
and the ither like rinnin' up and doun endless flights o' stairs leading through 
a* the mazes o* some immense cathedral, frae the gloom o* cells and orato- 
ries on the grun-floor, or even aneath the rock-foundation, to the roof open 
within its battlements to the night-circle o' the blue boundless heavens, with 
their moon and stars. There's a touch for you, ye auld conceited carle, o' 
the picturesque, the beautifu', and shooblime; nor ever dare to think, 
mucn less say again, that I, James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, am not a 
poet equal to a* the three pitteu thegither, Ramsay, Kinnignam, and Bums, 
though they, I acknowledge, till the star of Mount Ben^r arose, were the 
2Via Zumina Scotorum ofour northern sky. But I, sir, lam the great flash- 
ing, rustling Aurora Borealis, that gars a' the Three *• pale their ineffectual 
fires" in my electrical blaze, till the een o* our millions are dazzled wi' the 
coruscations ,* and earth wonders, and o* it*s wonderin' finds no end, at the 
troublous glory o* the incomprehensible heaven. There's a touch o' the 
magnificent for you, ye auld wicked scoonrel I Equal that, and I'll pay the 
bill out o' my ain pouch,' and fling a dollar for himsell to Tappytourie, 
Vithout askhi' for Uie change. Eh ? 

NORTH. 

The evil done by the infidel writings you alluded to, James, was not of 
long duration, and out of it smrang great good. Many, it is true, suffered 
the filth of Paine to defile their BmM. But ere a few moons went up and 
down the sky, their hearts smote themjon account of the insult done to the 
holy leaves; tears of remorse, contritiotlv^d repentance, washed out the 
stain ; every renewed page seemed then to shine with a purer and diviner 
lustre— >they clasped and imdasped with a more reverent hand 

** The big Ha'-Bible, aince their Fathers' pride." 

Its black doth cover was thenceforth more sacred to the eyes of all the 
<«nily I with more pious care was it replaced by husband and wifty after 
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dKHming iad etening worship, in the chest beside the bridal linen destined 
to be their shroud. Search, now, all the cottages Scotland thorough, and 
not one sinffle copy of the Age of Reason will you find ; but you wijl find 
a Bible in the shieling of the loneliest herdsman. 

SHEPHERD. 

You speak God's truth, for I ken Scotland weel ; and sae do you, for I 
hae heard you was a wonderfu' walker in your youth 1 and for the last 
twenty years, to my certain knowledge, you hae ridden on a race o* sure- 
footed pownies, far better than ony Spanish or Portuguese mules, a* through 
amang the mountains, by kittle bridle-paths; and Vm only astonished that 
you never brak your neck. 

NORTH. 

The main causes of h:ifidelity lie in ignorance and misery, especially in 
that worst of all misery—guilt But poverty, brought on by either tiie pro- 
fligacy of the labou^png c&sses, or by the ignorance or folly of their rulers, 
embitters the heart mto sullen or fierce disbelief. A wise Political Econo- 
my, therefore, is one of the strongest and happiest safeguards of religion. 

SHEPHERD. 

I canna understaun' it ava. Ricardo's as obscure as Ezekiel. 

NORTH. 

Though dealmg directly but with temporal things, it bears, James, on 
those that are etemaL Statist, statesman, philosopher, and priest, if they 
know their duty, and discharge it, all work together for one great end. 

SHEPHERD, 

That's geyan like common sense. 

NORTH. 

When the social state of a people is disturbed by the disarrangement 
of the natural order, and chans^ ot the natural course of agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, will not morality and religion^ my dear Jamfi, 
sink with tiie sinking prosperity of the country ? 

SHEPHERD. 

They wull that. 

NORTH. 

The domestic virtues cannot live through the winter, round a starved 
board and a cold hearth. Sound sleep shuns not a hard bed — ^but no eye 
can long remain closed on a truckle vmich next day may see in a pauper's 
roup at the city-cross. 

SHEPHERD. 

An' what's the drift o' a' thae vera true and excellent observations ? 

NORTH. 

That much of the worst spirit which we deplore hi the people, though it 
may be cruelly exasperated and exacerbated by demagogues and infidels, 
owes to them neither its origin nor chief growth and nurture, but springs out 
of the very frame and constitution of society in all great kingdoms. 

SHEPHERD. 

And is that a consolmg doctrine, tiiink ye, sir, or one that gars us despair 
for our species ? 

NORTH. 

What ! shall I despair of my species, because I see long periods in the 
history of my own and other countries, when ^e moral condition of the 
people has been withered or blasted by the curse of an incapable, unfeeling, 
or unprincipled government ? 

SHEPHERD. 

But that's no the character o' the present Government o* our kintra, Mr 
North? 

NORTH. 

It must strengUien their hands and hearts, James, to know that you are 
not in opposition. But to return for one moment more to the subject of the 
infidelity of the lower orders, how beautifully, my dear James, do all the 
best domestic affections, when suffered to enjoy tiiemselves even in toler- 
able repose and peace^ blend into, and, as it were, become one and the same 
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with religion I Let human nature have but fair play in life— let but its phy- 
eical necessities be duly supplied— and all its moral sympathies and reli- 
gious aspirations kindle and aspire. What other religion but Christianity 
was ever the religion of the poor ? But tiie poor sometimes cease to be 
Christians, and curse their existence. And Mr Huskisson would be shock- 
ed to see and hear how that happens, were he to make an occasional pil- 
grimage and sojourn in Spitalfielas, instead of abusing its wretched dwellers. 

SHEPHERD. 

It*s very unfur, I see, sir, to lay the blame o* the irreligion o' the poor 
when they are irreligious, as there's but owre mony o* them, according to 
Mr Soothey and you, in England at this present era, on the shoothers o* the 
priesthood. What gude wuU preachin* and prayin' do them, when folk are 
Btarvin* o* cauld, and hae naetning either to eat or drink ? 

NORTH. 

I have known a poor old sailor, James, who had eat nothing for two days, 
dismissed from her door by a pious lady, not with a loaf in his pouch— for 
she referred him to the parish— but— a Bible. 

SHEPHERD. 

That was vera wicked. Let the body be attended to first, and the sowle 
afterwards, or you're fleein' in the face o' the Ten Commandments. That, 
I dinna doot, was the pious leddy's ain case ; for wasna she a widow wi' a 
gude jointure, fat, frowsey, and forty, wi' great big peony-rose knots o* 
ribbons a' roun' her mutch, and about to try it on agam> in tiie way o' mar- 
riage wi' a strappin* Methoidy preacher ? 

NORTH. 

Before the consummation of that event she died of a surfeit from an in- 
ordinate guzzle on a prize-haggis. Much as^he talked about the Bible, she 
shewed in practice, that she preferred the precepts of Meg Dods. Cookery 
was, in fact, her Christianity, and hers a kitchen-creed ; yet I heard her fu- 
neral sermon preached by agreat greasy villain, with long black, lank, oily hair, 
and the most sensual face ever seen on earth since Silenus, who nauseously 
whined away about her single-mindedness, (two husbands^ remember, and 
within a week of a third,) her— 

SHEPHERD. 

Od rot baith her and him, are ye gaim to gar me spew ? 

NORTH. 

But take it at the worst, James, and let us believe, with Mr Southey, that 
the Press is now a mighty engine of evil in the hand of the lovers of evil. 
What then ? It is the Press against the Press. Wherein lies our trust ? In 
tlie mighty array that might be — that is, on the side of heaven. Where are 
the twenty thousand ministers of religion, more or less ? And in their cures 
and benefices, rich or poor, what are Uiey about ? Are they all broad awake, 
up, stirring, and at work ? If so, they are more than a match for the mis- 
cellaneous muster of infidels, the lumbering levy-en-mass of the godless, 
who, when brought into action, present the singular appearance of a whole 
large army consisting entirely of an awkward squad. 

SHEPHERD. 

And if any considerable number o' the clergy snore awa' the week days 
weel on to eleven o'clock, and set the congregation asn(H« baith forenoon 
and afternoon ilka Sabbath, shewin' that they think bapteezin', and buryin*, 
and maryin', and prayin', and preechin*, a sair drawback an' doondracht on 
the comforts o' a rectorjr ; then, I say, let them be ca'd owre the coals by 
the bishop, and if incorrigible frae natural stupidity or acquired inveeteracy 
o' habit, let them be deposed and pensioned aff the stipen' o' their success- 
ors wi' some fifety a-year, aneuch to leeve on in sma' seaport towns, where 
fish and coals are cheap ; and then they may stroll about the sawns, wi' their 
hauns ahint their backs, ^Uierin' buckles and urchins, and ither shells, 
lookin' at the ships cumin' m and gangin* out, and no to be distinguished frae 
half-pay lieutenants, except by their no swearin' sae muckle, or at a* events 
no the same queer kind o* comical oaths, but equally wi' them daunderin* 
about, ill aff for something to do, and equally wi* t^en) red gbout the not^ 
thlA in the caavesiand thkk about the ankles. 
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NORTH. 

Tlie Chiirdi of En^nd \% the ridiest in the world, though I am far frae 
thinking that its riches are rightly distributed. It ought, then, to work well, 
since it is paid well ; and I mink, James, that on the whole it is, even as it 
now stands, a most excellent church. It ought, however, to have kept down 
Dissenters, which it has not done ; and still more, it ou^t to keep dovm 
Infidels. Did some twenty thousand infidels, educated m richly-endowed 
universities of their own, compose an anti-christian establishment, O Satan ! 
how they would stir hell and earth ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Universities, colleges, schools, academies, cathedrals, minsters, abbeys, 
churches, chapels, kirks, relief-meeting-houses, tabernacles, and what not^ 
without number and without end, and yet the infidels triumph I Is't indeed 
sae ? Then pu* them doon, or convert them, according to theu" conveniences, 
into theatres, and ridin* schools, and amphitheatres tor Ducrow, and racket* 
courts, and places for dryin* claes in rainy weather. 

NORTH. 

If infidelity overruns the land, then this healthy, wealthy, and wise Church 
of England has not done its duty, and must be made to do it If infidelity 
exists only in narrow lines and small patches, then we may make ourselves 
easy about the infidel press, and knowing that the Church has done the one 
thing needful, look with complacency on occasional parson somewhat too 
jolly, and unfrequent bishop with face made up entirely of proud flesh. 

SHEPHERD. 

Suglis o' wund, some loud and some laigh, but prophetic o* a storm, hae 
been aften heard o' late roun* about the square towers— for ye seldom see 
a spire yonner— o' the English churches. What side, when comes the 
colleyshangee, wull ye, sir, espouse ? 

NORTH. 

^ That of the Church of England, of which Misopseudos himself, with all 
his integrity and talent^ is not a sincerer ftriend, though he may be a more 
powerful champion. 

SHEPHBRD* 

Eh? What? 

NORTH. 

Whisht ! Had you your choice, James, pray what sort of a bird would 
you be ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I wad transmigrate intil a gae hantle. And, first and foremost, for royal 
ambition is the poet's sin, I would be an Ea^le. Higher than ever in his 
balloon did Lunardi soar, would I shoot up mto heaven. Poised in that 
empyreal air, where nae storm-current'fiows, far up abune the region of 
clouds, with wide-spread and unquivering wings would I hang in the virgin 
sunshine. Nae human ee should see me in my cerulean tabernacle — but 
mine should see the human specks by the sides of rocks and rivers, creep- 
ing and crawling, like worms as they are, over their miserable earthly flats, 
or toiling, like reptiles as they are, up their majestic molehills. Down with 
a sughing swoop in one moment would I descend a league of atmosphere, 
still miles and miles above all the dwarf mountain-taps and pigmy forests. 
Ae headlong lapse mair, and mv ears would drink the famt thunder of 
some puny cataract; another mile in a moment nearer the poor humble 
earth, and, lo ! the woods are what men call majestic, the vales wide, and 
the mountains magnificent. That pitiful bit of smoke is a city — a metropo^ 
litan city. I cross it wi' ae wave of my wing. An army is on the plain, 
and they are indeed a ludicrous lot of Lilliputians. 

They march with weapons in their hands. 

Their banners bright displaying ; 
And all the while their music bands 

Triumphant tunes are playing I 

The rags ftre indeed most sublime, waying t^ the squeok of penof trum- 
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pets. Aye, the cloud below my daws begins to rain, and the martial array 
M getting a thorough soaking— those noble animaib^ horses, like so many re- 
giments of half-drowned rats. Too contemptible to look at^so away up 
again to the sky-heart, and for an hour's float far far above the sea. liny 
though they be, I love to look on those thousand isles, mottling the maim 
withbeautv ; nor do I despise the wave-wanderers, whom Britannia calls 
her men-oNwar. Guided oy needle still trummlingly obedient to the pole, 
on go the giant cockleshells, which Heaven save from wreck, nor in storm 
may one smgle pop-gun be flung overboard I But God-given instinct is 
my compass — and when the blacloiess of night is on my eyes, straight as an 
arrow or a sunbeam I shoot alang the firmament, nor, obedient to tluit unerr- 
ing impeller, deviate a mile-brei^th from the line that leads direct from the 

Grampians to the Andes. The roar of ocean— what — ^what*s that I hear ? 

You auld mannerless rascal, is that you I hear snorin* ? Ma fidth, gin I waa 
an eagle, I wad scart yoiu* haffets wi* my tawlons, and try which o' our neba 
were the sharpest Weel, that's maist extraordinar— he absolutely anivea 
on a different key wi* each o* his twa individual nostrils^snorin* a first and 
second like a catch or glee. I wunner if he can snore by the notes— or 
trusts entirely to his dreamin^^ ear. It's really no that unharmonious— and 
I think I hear him accompanymg Mrs Gentle on the spinnet Let* s coomb 
his face wi' burned cork. 

[ The Shephbro applies a cork to thejire, and makes North a 
Blackamoor, 

north. 
Kiss me> my love. Another. Sweet— sweet— K>h I 'tis sweet I 

SHBPHBRD. 

Haw— haw— haw I Mrs Gentle, gin ye kiss him the noo, the pat '11 no 
need to ca' the kettle— 

NORTH. 

Be not so coy— so cold— my love. « Can danger lurk withhi a kiss ?" 

SHBPBSRD. 

Othello— Othello— Othello I 

NORTH, {awaking with a tremendous ^awn.) 
'Tis gone— 'twas but a dream I 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, aye, what's that you were dreamin* about, sir? Your faca is a' 
ower blushes— just like a white rose tinged with the setting sun. 

NORTH. 

I sometimes speak in my sleep. Did I do so now ? 

SBEPHBRD. 

If vou did, sir, I did not hear you— for I hae bean takin' a nax> myseU, 
and just awauken'd this moment wi' a fa' frae the cock on a Idrk-ateepla. 
I hae often odd dreams ; and I thocht I had got astride o' the cock, and waa 
haudin' on by the tail, when the feathers gave wfiy, and had it not bean a 
dream, I should infallibly have been dashed to pieces. Do you ever dream 
o' kissing, sir? 

NORTH. 

Fie, James I 

SHIFHIRD. 

0» but you look quite captivatin', quite sedudn', whan you blush diat 
gate, air I I never could adnure a dark-complexioned man. 

NORTH. 

I do—and <^n wish mine had been dark^-«> 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye made a narrow escape the noo, sir i for out o' revenge for you're ha> 
vin' ance coombed my face when I fell asleep on my chair, I was within an 
ace of coombin' yours ; but when I had the cork ready, my respect, my 
veneration for you, held my hawn, and I flung it into the awse-hole ayont 
the fender. 

NORTH. 

My dear James, your filial affection for the oU man ia touching. Yet^ had 
y^u dona ao, 1 had forglTen jini^mm» 
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8HBP1IEAD. 

But I never could hae forgi'en mjrselU it would bae beensae irrevereiit.-^ 
Mr North, I often wush that we had some leddiet at the Noctes. When 
you're married to Mrs Gentle, you maun bring her tometimet to Picardy, 
to matroneeze the ither females, that there may be nae seandahim nutgtuUum, 
And then what pairties I Neist time she comes to Embro*, we'll hae The 
Hemans, and she'll aiblins sing to us some o' her ain beautifii' sangt, set to 
tunes by that delightfii' musiod genius her sister—- «• 

NORTH. 

And she shall sit at my right hand— - 

SHEPHERD. 

And me on hers » 

NORTH. 

And with her wit she shall brighten the dimneat her pathoa brings into 
our eyes, till tears and smiles stniggle together beneath the witchery of the 
fair necromanceress. And L. £. h,, I hope, will not refuse to sit on the old 
man's left— 

SHEPHERD. 

O man I but I wush I could sit next to A^ too ; but it's impossible to be, 
like a bird, in twa places at ance, sae I maun Submi t 

NORTH. 

Miss Landor, I understand, is a brilliant creature, full of animation and 
enthusiasm, and, like Mrs Hemans too, none of your lachrymose muses, 
** melancholy and gentlemanlike^' but, like the daughters of Adam and Eve, 
earnestly and keemy alive to all the cheerful and pleasant humanities and 
charities of this every-day sublunary world iA ours, where, besides poetry, 
the inhabitants live on a vast varietv of other esculents, and like ever and 
anon to take a glass of Berwick's beer or Perkins's porter between even 
draughts of Hippocrene or Helicon. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's the character o' a' real geniuses, baith males and females. They're 
ae thing wi' a pen in their haun, at a green desk, wi' onl^ an ink*bottle onH 
and a sheet o' paper — and anither thing entirely at a white table a' covered 
wi' pktes and trenchers, soop in the middle, sawmon at the head, and a sir- 
loin o' beef or mutton at the fit, wi' turke3rs, and how-towdies, and tonguee, 
and hams, and a' mainner of vegetables, roun the sides — ^to say naething o' 
tarts and flummeries, and the I^lap, Stilton, or feenal cheese^Parmesan. 

NORTH. 

You surely don't mean to say, James, that poetesses are fond of good- 
eating? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na. But I mean to say that they are not addicted, like ereen girls, to eat 
lime out of walls, or chowin' chawk, or even sookin' oariey-sugar and 
sweeties in the forenoon to the spoUin' o' their natural and rational den- 
ner ; but, on the contrair, that Uiey are mistress of a moderate slice o' roast 
and biled butcher's meat; after tluit the wing or the meny-thocht o' a fule ; 
and after that again some puddin', perhaps, or some berry-pie, some jeelv, 
or some blawman^e; taukin' and smilin' and lauchin' at intervals a' the while 
to their neist-chair neighbour, waxing wutty on his hauns wi' a little en- 
couragement, and iomin' sweetly or gaily wi' the general discoorse, when, 
after the cloth has been drawn, the dinin'-room begins to murmur like a hive 
o' honey-bees after a' the drones are dead ; and tnough a* present hae stings, 
nane ever think o' usin' them, but in genial employment are busy in the sun- 
shine o' sociality wi' probosces and wings. 

NORTH. 

What do you mean by a young lady being busy with her proboscis, 
James? 

SHEPHERD. 

O, ye coof I it's allegorical; sae are her wings. Proboscis is the Latla 
for the mouth o' a bee, and its instrument for making honev, that is, for 
extracting or inhaling it out o' the inner speerit o' flowers. Weel, then, why 
not allegorically spMc of a young lady's proboaci»^or drop* not, distill 
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not honey frae her sweet mouth ? And where thmk ye, ye auld crabbit cri« 
tical carle, does her proboscis find the elementary particles thereof, but 
hidden amang the saftest leaves that lie faulded up in the heart o* the hea- 
ven-sawn flowers o* happiness that beautify and bless the bosom o' thia 
itherwise maist dreary and meeserable earth ? 

NORTH. 

Admirable I Proboscis let it be^—* 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes, just sae. And neist time you're dreamin' o' Mrs Gentle, murmur 
out wi' a coombed face, ** O, 'tis sweet, sweet ! One other taste of your pro- 
boscis I O, 'tis sweet, sweet I" 

NORTH (^starting up fitriously). 

With a coombed face ? Have you dared, you swineherd, to cork my face ? 
If you have, you shall repent it till the latest day of your life. 

SHEPHERD. 

You surely will forgive me when you hear I am on my deathbed—- « 

NORTH (at the mirror.) 
Blackguard ! 

SHEPHERD. 

*Tweel you're a' that I ca' that epithet multum in parvo. You're a 
maist complete blackguard^that's beyond a' manner o' doot Whatn' whites 
o' een I and whatn' whites o' teeth I But your hair's no half grizzly aneuch 
for a blackamoor — at leastan African ane — and gies you a sort o' uncanny 
mongrel appearance that wud frichten the King o' Congo. 

NORTH. 

Talking of Mrs Hemans and Miss Landor with a face as black as the 
crown of my hatl 

SHEPHERD. 

And a great deal blacker. The croon o' your hat's brown, and I wunner 
you're no ashamed, sir, to wear't on the streets ! but your face, sir, is as 
black as the back o' that chimley, and baith wud be muckle the better o' 
the sweeps. 

NORTH. 

James, I have ever found it impossible to be Srate with you more than 
half a minute at a time during these last twenty years. I forgive you— and 
do you know that I do not look so much amiss in cork. 'Pon honour—* 

SHEPHERD. 

It's a ereat impruvement on you, sir— and I would seriously advise you 
to coomb your face every day when you dress for denner. — But wunna 
you ask Miss Jewesbury to the first male and female Noctes ? She's really 
a maist superior lassie. 

NORTH. 

Both in prose and verse. Her Phantasmagoria, two miscellaneous 
volumes, teem with promise and performance. Always acute and never 
coars e 

SHEPHERD. 

Qualities seldom separable in a woman. See Leddy Morgan. 

NORTH. 

But Miss Jewesbury is an a^eeable exception. Always acute, and never 
coarse, this amiable and most mgenious young leddy—- 

SHEPHERD. 

Is she bonny ? 

NORTH. 

I believe she is, James. But I do not pretend to be positive on that point, 
for tlie only time I ever had the pleasure of seeing Miss Jewesbury, it was 
but for a momentary glance among the mountains. Mounted on a pretty 
pony, in a pretty rural straw hat, and pretty rural riding-4iabit, with the 
sunshine of a cloudless heaven blended on her countenance with that of her 
own cloudless soul, the ^oung author of Phimtasmagoria rode smilingly 
along a beautiful vale, with the illustrious Wordsworth, whom she vene* 
rates, pacing in his poetical way by her side, and pouring out poetry in 
"^t fflorious recitp**'"' -* ***- till " the vale was overflowing whh ^ 
nd." Wha,Jr luk'd bonny in sic a predeecament ? 
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SHEPHIBD. 

Mony a ane wad hae luked desperate ugly in sic a predeecament— far mair ' 
Uglier than when wallcing on fit wi' some respectable common-place young \ 
man, in a gingham gown, by the banks of a canawl in a level kintra. Place a \ 
positively plain woman in a poetical predeecament, especially where she does- > 
pa clearly comprehend the signification 0% and yet nas been tauld that it is ! 
incumbent on her to shew that she enjoys it, and it is really painfu' to ane's i 
feelin's to see hoo muckle plainer she gets aye the langer she glowers, till 1 
at last it's no easy to thole the face o' her ; but you are forced to turn awa 
your head, or to steek your een, neither o' whiUc modes o* procedure per* 
naps is altogether consistent with the maist perfect propriety 0' maiimers 
that ought ever to subsist atween the twa di^rent sexes. 

NOBTU« 

My dear James— 

SUEPHEED. 

I'm thinkin' Miss Jewesbury maun be a bit bonny lassie, wi' an express- 
ive face and fine fi^re ; and, no to minch the maitter, let me just tell you at 
ance, that it's no m your power, Mr North, to praise wi' ony warmth o 
cordiality neither an ugly woman nor an auld ane«^but let them be but 
young and fresh and fair, or " black but comely," and then hoo— you wicked 
rabiawtor — do you keep casting a sheep's ee upon the cutties ! pretendin' a' 
the while that it's their ^«ntt<« you're adinirin' — whereas^ it's no their genius 
ava, but the living temple in which it is enshrined. 

- NORTH. 

I plead guilty to that indictment. Ugly women are shocking anomalies, 
that ought to be hunted, hooted, and hissed out of every civilized and 
Christian community into a convent in Cockaigne. But no truly ugly wo- 
man ever yet wrote a truly beautiful poem the length of her little finger; 
and when beauty and genius kindle up the same eyes, why, gentle Shep- 
herd, tell me why should Christopher North not fall down on his knees and 
adore the divinity of his waking dreams ? 

SHEPHERD* 

The seldomer, sir, you fall doun on your knees the better; for some day 
or ither you'll find it no such easy maitter to get up again, and the adored 
divinity of your waking dreams may have to ring the beU for the servant 
lad or lass to help you on your feet, as I have somewhere read a French 
leddy had to do m regard to Mr Gibbons o' the Decline and Fa • 

NORTH. 

Nor must our festal board, that happy nighty miss the light of the couor 
tenance of the fascinating Mrs Jameson. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha's she ? 

NORTH. 

Read ye never the Diary of an Ennuy^e ? 

SHEPHERD. 

O' a what ? An N, O, E, ? Is't a man or a woman's initials ? 

NORTH. 

Nor the Loves of the Poets ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Only what was in the Maugazin. But oh I sir, yon were maist beautifu* 
specimens o' eloquant and impassionat prose composition as ever draped 
like hinny frae woman's lips. We maun hae Mrs Jameson — we maun in- 
deed. And wull ye hear till me, sir, there's a fine enthusiastic bit lassie, 
ca'd Brown — Ada Brown, I think, wha maun get an inveet, if she's no ower 
young to gang out to sooper ; — but Miss Mitford, or Mrs Mary Howitt, will 
aiblins bring the bit timid cretur under their wing— and as for mysell, I shall 
be as kind till her as if she were my ain dochter. 

NORTH. 

" Visions of Glory, spare my aching sight — 
Ye imbom Noctes, press not on my soul I" 

SHEPHERD. 

"What think ye, sir, o' the dogmas that high imagination is incompatible 
wi' high intellect) and that as Science flourishes Poetry decays )t 
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KOETR. 

The iomitta of dunces beyond the reach of redemption. Imndnittioli, 
my dear James, as you who possess it must know, is Intellect wondnff ac- 
cording to certain laws of feeling or passion. A man may have a high uiteU 
lectwtth little or no imagination ; but he cannot have a hieh Imagination 
with little or no Intellect The Intellect of Homer, Dante, Milton, and Shak- 
speare, was higher than that of Aristotle, Newton, and Bacon. When ele- 
vated by feeling into Imagination, their Intellect became transcendent — and 
thus were l^ev Poets — the noblest name by far and away that belongs to 
any of the children of men. So much, in few words, for the first dogma of 
the dunces. Is it damned ? 

SHCPHKHD. 

I dinna doot What o' the second ? 

NORTH. 

That the blockheads, there too, bray the most asinine assertion that waa 
ever laboriously elongated from the lungs of an Emeritus donkey retired 
from public life, to his native common on an annual allowance of thistles. 

SHEPHERD. 

That* s funny aneuch. You're a curious cretur, sir. 

NORTH. 

Pray, what is Science ? True knowledge of mind and matter, as ficu* as it 
is permitted to us to know truly any thmg of the world without and the 
world within us, congenial fai their coexistence. 

SHEPHERD. 

That soun*s weel, and maun be the right definition. Say on— youVe a 
pleasant vice. 

NORTH. 

What is Poetry ? The true exhibition in musical and metrical speech of 
the thoughts of humanity when coloured by its feelings, througnout ^e 
whole range of the physical, moral, intellectual, and spiritual regions of its 
being. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's shooblime. I wuss I could get it aff by heart to spoot at the petty 
soopies o' the Blues. But I fear that I suld forget sum o' the prime words 
— the fundamental features on which the feelosophical defimtion hinges, 
and fa' faito owre great nonsense. 

NORTH. 

You thus see with half an eye, James, that Poetry and Science are id^i- 
tical. Or rather, that as Ima^nation is the highest kind of Intellect, so 
\ Poetry is the highest kind of Science. 

\ SHEPHERD. 

I see't as plain as a pike-staff, or the nose on your face. Indeed, phdner 
than the latter simile, Tor your face being still in coomb, or, as you said* in 
cork, your nasal promontory is involved In deepest shadow, and is in fack 
invisible on the general surface, and amang the surroundin' scenery o' 
your face. 

"NORTH. 

Thus, James, it is only in an age of Science that any thing worthy the 
name of Poetry can exist In a rude age there may be bursts of passion — 
of imagination even, which, if vou or any other man whom I esteem, insist on 
calling them poetry, I am willing so to designate. In that case, almost all 
human language is poetry, nor am I sure that from the province of such 
inspiration are we Justified in excluding the cawing of rooks, or the gab- 
bling of geese, and certainly not the more impassioned lyrical effusions of 
momceys. 

SHEPHERD. 

Queer deevils, monkeys'! 

NORTH. 

Will any antiauanr or arclueologist shew me a bit of poetry as broad as 
the palm of my nana, worth the toss up of a tinker's farthing, the produce 
of imcivilized man ? O lord, James, is not such stuff sufficient to sicken a 
whole liverr stable t In the light of knowledge alone can the eye ct the aool 
see the soul— or those flaming ministers, the Five Sense s ^ 
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8HEPHBRD. 

S6veii> if you please-— and few aneuch too, considerin* the boundless ex- 
tent and Tariety o' the universe. 

NORTH. 

Or the senses do their duties to the soul-^for though she is their queen, 
and sends them fortii ni^ht and day to do her work among the elements, 
yet seem they, material mough they be, to be Idth and kin even unto her 
their sovereign, and to be embued with some divine power evanescent with 
the moment of corporeal death, and separation of the spirit 

SHEPHBRD. 

Hech! 

- NORTH. 

Therefore, not till man, and nature, and human life lie in the last light 
of Science, that is, of knowledge and of truth, will Poetry reach the acme 
iA its triumph. As Campbell sings. 

Gome, bright Improvement, on the car of Time, 
And rule the spacious world from clime to clime ; 

and still Poetry will be here below Prime Minister and High Priest of 
Nature. 

SHEPHERD, (with a gount.) 
What* s that you was saying about the Prime Minister and the High Priest ? 
Is the Dyuck gangin* out? and has ony thing happened to the ^chbishop 
of Canterbury ? 

NORTH. 

But it is farther asserted, that the human mind will cease to look on Na- 
ture poetically, or poetically to feel her laws, in proportion as the Revela- 
tion becomes ampler and clearer of her mysteries, and that* s 

SHEPHERD. 

I begin to think, sir, that considerin* the natur o' a twa-haim'd crack, 
you're rather trespassing upon the rights o' the ither interlocutor in the 
dialogue— and that it would be only ordinar' gude mainners to alloo 
me to 

NORTH. 

As if an ignorant were higher and more imaginative, that is, more poet- 
ical, than an enlightened wonder ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Sumphsl 

NORTH. 

Does the philosopher who knows what a rainbow is, cease with delight 
to regard the glory as it spans the storm ? Does the knowledge of the fact, 
that lightning is electricity, destroy the grandeur of those bliu:k abysses in 
the thunderous clouds, which flashing It momentarily reveals, and then 
leaves in eternal darkness ? Clouds, ram, dew, light, heat, cold, frost, snow, 
&c. are all pretty well imderstood now-a-days by people in general, and yet 
who feels them to be on that account unpoetical ? A drop of dew on a 
flower or leaf, a tear on cheek or eye, will be felt to be beautiful, after all 
mankind have become familiarly acquainted wiUi the perfected philosophy 
of all secretions. 

SHEPHERD. 

^ Are you quite positive in your ain mind, that you're no gettin' tiresome, 
sir ? Let's order sooper. 

NORTH. 

Well, James, be it so. 

[As the Shetheud rises to ring the hell, the Timepiece strikes Ten, and 
Picardy enters mth his Tail. 

SHEPHBBD. 

Ye dinna mean to say, Mr Awmrose, that that's a' the sooper ? Only the 
roun', a cut o' sawmon, beefsteaks, and twa brodds o' eistersi This '11 never 
do, Awmrose. Remember there's a couple o' us — and that a sooper that 
may be no amiss for ane, may be little better than starvation to twa; espe- 
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cially if them twa be in the prime and vigour o* life, hae come in frae the 
kintray and got yaup owre some half dizzen jues o* Strang whusky toddy. 
AMBROSE, (bowinffJ) 
The boiled turkey and the roasted ducks* will be on the table forthwith 
— unless, Mr Hogg, you would prefer a goose which last week won a sweep- 
stakes— 

SHEPHERD. 

What ? at Perth races ? Was he a bluid-guse, belonging to a member o' 
the Caledonian Hunt ? 

AMBROSE, (smiling,) 

No, Mr Hogg^-There was a competition oetween six parishes which 
should produce the greatest goose, and I had the good fortune to purchase 
the successful candidate, who was laid, hatched, and brought up at the 
Manse of-^— 

SHEPHERD. 

I ken the successful candidate brawly — Wasna he a white ane, wi* a tre- 
mendous doup that soopt the gnin, and hadna he contracted a habit o' turn- 
in' in the taes o' his left fit ? 

AMBROSE. 

The same, sir. He weighed, ready for spit, twenty pounds jump — fea- 
thers and dblets four pounds more. Nor ao I doubt, Mr North, that had 
your Miss Nevison had him for a fortnight longer at the Lodge, she would 
have fattened him, (for he is a gander,; up to thirty, — that is to say, with 
all his paraphernalia. 

SHEPHERD. 

Shew him in ; raw or roasted, shew him in. 

[Enter King Pepin and Sir David Gam, with Hie successful can^ 
didate, supported by Mon Cadet and Tappytourie. 
What a strapper I Puir cheil, \ wudna hae kent him, sae changed is he 
frae the time 1 last saw him at the Manse, takin' a walk in the cool o' the 
Saturday e'ening, wi' his wife and family, and ever and anon gabblin' to 
himsell in a sort o* under-tone, no unlike a minister rehearsin* his serraoQ 
for the coming Sabbath. 

NORTH. 

How comes he to be ready roasted, Ambrose ? 

AMBROSE. 

A party of twenty are about to sup in the Saloon, and 

SHEPHERD. 

Set him doon ; and if the gentlemen wuss to see North cut up a goose, 
shew the score into the Snuggery. 

[The successful candidate is safely got on the board. 
Hear hoo the table groans ! 

NORTH. 

I feel my limbs rather stifiish with sitting so long. Suppose, James, that 
we have a little leap-frog. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wi' a' my heart Let me arrange the forces roun' the table. Mr Awm- 
ro8e,8taun you there— Mon Cadet, fa' intil the rear o' yourbrither — Pippin, 
twa yards ahint Awmrosey«mor---Sir Dawvit, dress by his Majesty — and 
Tappytourie, turn your back upon me. Noo, loot doon a' your heads. Here 
goes — Keep the pie v^arm. 

[The Shepherd vaults away, and the whole circle is in perpetual 
motion ; North distinguished by his agility in the ring, 
* NORTH (piping,) 

Heads all up— no louting. There, James, I topped you without touching 
a hair. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mirawculus auld man ! A lameter too ! I never felt his hauns on my 
shouther ! 

AMBROSE. 

Fm rather short of breathy and must drop out of the line. 
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[Mr Ambrose drops out of the iine, and his place is supplied by 
Tickler, who at that momejit has entered the room unobserved. 
SHEPHERD (coming unexpectedly upon tickler.) 
Here's a steeple ! What glamoury's this ? 

NORTH. 

Stand aloof, James, and V\\ clear the weathercock on the spire. 

[NoBTH, using his crutch as a leaping pole, clears TrcKLfeR tn grand 
style; but Tappytourie, the next in the series, boggles, and re- 
mains balanced on Southsids's shoulders.] 

TICKLER. 

Firm on your pins, North. Vm coming. 

[Tickler, with Tafpytoubis on his shoulders, clears Christo* 
PHER tn a canter, 

OUNES. 

Huzza ! huzza ! huzza ! 

NORTH (addressing tickler.) 
Mr Tickler, it gives me great pleasure to present to you the Silver Frog, 
which I am siu'e will never be (usmiced by your leaping. 

[Tickler stoops his head, and North hangs the Prize Silver Frog, 

by a silver chain, round his neck ; TAPPYToaRiB dismounts, and 

the Three sit down to supper. 

shepherd. 

Some sax or seven slices o' the breist, sir, and dinna spare the stuffin. 

— Mr Awmrose, gie my trencher a gude clash o' aipple-sass. — Potawtoes. 

Thfmk ye. — Noo, some o' the smashed. — Tappy, the porter. — What guse I ! ! 

tickler. 
Cut the apron off the bishop, North ; but you must have a longer spoon 
to get into the interior. 

AMBROSE. 

Here is a punch ladle, sir. 

shepherd. 
Gie him the great big silver soup ane. — Sic sage ! 

TICKLER. 

Wliy, that is liker the leg of a sheep than of a goose. 

SHEPHERD. 

Awmrose, ma man, dinna forget the morn to let us hae the giblets. — Pip- 
pin, the moostard. — Mr North, as naebody seems to be axin fort, gie me the 
bishop's apron, it seems sappy. What are ye gaun to eat yoursell, sir ? Dia- 
na mmd helpiu* me, but attend to your nain sooper. 

NORTH. 

James, does not the side of the breast which I have now been hewing, ^ 
remind you o* Salisbury-Craigs ? 

SHEPHERD. 

It's verra precipitous. The skeleton maun be sent to the College Musceum, ^ 
to staun' at the nto' the elephant, the rhinocerus,andthecammyleopardaw^ 
lis ; and tliat it mayna be spiled by imskilful workmanship, I vote we finisli 
him cauld the mom afore we yoke to the giblet-pie. Carried nem. con. ' 

TICKLER. 

Goose always gives me a pain in my stomach. But to purchase pleasure 
at a certain degree of pain, is true philosophy. Besides, in pleasure, I be- 
long to the sect Epicurean ; and in pain, am a budge doctor of the Stoic 
Fur ; therefore I shall eat on. So, my dear Northi another plateful. James, 
a calker ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What's your wull ? 

TICKLER. 

Oh ! nothmg at aU.— Ambrose, the Glenlivet to Mr North. Mr Hogg, I 
believe, never takes it during supper. 

[The Shepherd tips Ambrose the wink, and the gurgle goes round 

the table. 
[Silence, with slight interruptions, and no conversation, for about 
three quarters of an hour. Natuai^ Gibnby. 
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SHEPHERD. 

I had nae previous idea that steaks eat sae capital after guse, Some 
sawmon. 

NORTH. 

Stop, James. Let all be removed, except the fish— to wit, the salmon, the 
rizards, the spaldrins, the herrings, and the oysters. 

SHEPHERD. 

And bring some mair fresh anes. Mr Awmrose, you maun mak a deal 
o' siller by sellin' your eister-shells for manniu* to the farmers a' roun' about 
Embro* ? Thejr're as gude's lime — indeed Fm thinkin* they are lime — a sort 
o' sea^lime, growin' on rocks by the shore, and a coatin* at the same time 
to leevin' and edible creturs. Oh I the wonnerfu' warks o' Nature I 

NORTH. 

Then veheeling the circular to the fire, let us have a parting jug or two— - 

SHEPHERD. 

Each? 

[Enter Mr Ambrose with Lord Eldon.] 

NORTH. 

Nal here's his Lordship full to the brim. He holds exactly one gallon. 
Imperial Measure; and that quantity, according to Mrs Ambrose's recipe, 
cannot hiut u o 

SHEPHERD. 

God bless the face o' him! 

TICKLER. 

Pray, James, is it a true bill that you have had the hydrophobia P 

SHEPHERD. 

Owre true^but FU gie you a description o't at our next Meanwhile, let's 
ca' in that puir cretur Gumey, and gie him a drap drink. Nawthan I Naw* 
than! Nawthan! 

GURNEY. (In a shriU voice from the interior of the Ear of DionyHu9.) 

Here — here— here. 

SHEPHERD. 

What'n a vice I Like a young ratton squaakin ahint the lath and plaister. 

NORTH. 

No rattons here, James. Mr Gumey is true as steel. 

SHEPHERD. 

Reserve that short similie for yoursell, sir. O sir, but you're elastic as a 
drawn Damascus swurd. Lean a' your wecht on't, wi' the pint on the 
grun, but fear na, while it bends, that it will break ; for back again frae the 
semicircle springs it in a second intil the straight line ; and wo be to him 
wha daurs that cut-and-thrust ! for it ganffs through his body like light 
through a wundow, and before the sinner kens he is wounded, you turn 
him owre on his back, sir, stane-dead ! 

[Mr GuRNEYyotn# the party ^ and the curtain^ of course, folk. 
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PHENOMENA OF THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE OP 1788 IN CALABRIA AND SICILY* 
PROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER. 



Lo Pizzo, in Cakbria Ultra, 
^ September, 1786. 

The remarkable earthquakes of 
1783 were perceptible in I^^ples, but 
their deBtructive force did not extend 
farther north than Nicastro, the bar« 
rier-town which separates the two 
Calabrias. This town, although much 
injured by former convulsions, and 
severelv shaken on this occasion, 
escaped all material injury ; but im- 
mediately south of it, I entered a scene 
of ruin and desolation. In one of the 
solitary and half-ruined houses on the 
road to Pizzo, where I paused for 
some refreshment, the inhabitants re- 
lated some marvellous stories of 
the strange atmoepheric appearances 
which had preceded the earthquake. 
These ominous phenomena had ei- 
ther, however, no existence, or were 
merely the electric flashes so com- 
mon in this district, and magnified 
into something extraordinary by an 
imaginative and superstitious people. 
All the houses on the plain south 
of Nicastro consbted of large masses 
of hewn stone, and yet tney were 
either entirely overthrown, or, where 
still standing, the walls and timbers 
were so rent and disjointed, that en- 
tire reconstruction will be necessary. 
The rebuilding, however, was neither 
commenced nor even contemplated. 
The earth was still unsettlea, and, 
but the dav before my arrivsJ, a vio- 
lent shock had rocked the whole plain. 
There is also a prevailing supersti- 
tion in Calabria, that, after a convul- 
sion so tremendous as that of 1783, 
the earth requires a period of four 
years to regain tranqufllity ; and ever 
since the ruin of tneir houses, the 
people have lived in wooden huts or 
Darracks. The evening surprised me 
while still eight Italian miles from 
Pizzo, and I endeavoured to nego- 
tiate a lodging in one of these solitary 
dwellings ; but the inhabitants, with a 
genuine kindness at obvious variance 
with their own interest, vehemently 
warned me of the great peril to all 
strangers, arising from the mal-aria 
of the stagnant pools and marshes 
created by the earthquake. I pro- 
ceeded therefore by Edelfico, and, 
leaving the plain, ascended a fertile 
mountain^ on the declivity of whlch^ 



towards the sea, lies the town of 
Pizzo. From the lofty summit I be- 
held the sun sinking like a ball of 
fire into the sea, and difiusing over 
the wide waters a golden splendour, 
which instantaneously banisned every 
thought of the banditti said to infest 
this district With exhilarated feel- 
ings I joined a group of singing pea- 
sants returning from their labour to 
the town of Pizzo ; but these joyous 
emotions were changed to sudden 
sadness when, on arrival in the town, 
I found it totally destroyed. 

The most destructive periods of 
this formidable earthquake were the 
5th of February ; the night between 
the 6th and 7th; the 27th and 28th 
of the same month; and the 1st, 
the 27th and 28th of March. After 
the last named date the earth became 
comparatively tranquil; but from 
time to time, the shocks recurred, 
and still continue to the present day. 
The first shock was tremendous, and 
totally unexpected. All previous in- 
dications were either not sufiiciently 
decisive evidence of its approach, or 
they preceded the convulsion so im- 
mediately, that, in most instances, the 
inhabitants had no time to escape. 
Besides the electric flashes peculiar 
to this climate, a dense and heavy 
fofi; covered the earth, and driving 
gflues from the south-east or south- 
west, (Scirocco o Libeccio,) swept 
over all Calabria Ultra with increa- 
sing violence. The earth also exhi- 
bited one of those singular pheno- 
mena, called by the It^iaus " terra 
movitine," which is thus described 
by the learned and accurate Neapo- 
litan, Gio. Vivenzio, from whose 
valuable history of this remarkable 
earthquake I have borrowed, and in- 
terwoven with my personal narrative 
many curious facts. " Two miles 
from Laureana are two ravines di- 
vided by a hill, at the extremitv of 
which the two hollows unite and form 
one valley. The soil in these hollows 
is swampy, watered by small streams, 
and partiaUv cultivated. A short time 
before the first shock, water, thickly 
blended with calcareous matter, was 
seen to ooze from the ground in the 
two ravines above-mentioned. Ra- 
pidly accumulating, it began ere long 
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to roll onward like a flood of lava in- 
to the valley, where the t^vo streams, 
uniting, moved fon\'ard with increar 
sed impetus from east to west It 
now presented a front of 300 palms 
in breadth by 20 in depth, and, be- 
fore it ceased to move, covered a sur- 
face equal in length to an Italian mile. 
In its progress it overwhelmed a flock 
of thirty goats, and tore up by the 
roots many olive and mulberry-trees, 
which floated like ships upon its siu-- 
face. When this calcareous lava had 
ceased to move, it gradually became 
dry and hard, during which process 
the mass was lowered ten paJms. It 
contained fragments of earth of a fer- 
ruginous colour, and emitting a sul- 
phureous smell." 

The boding terrors exhibited be- 
fore the earthquake by the animal 
world were remarkable. Man alone 
seemed to be exempt from all fore- 
knowledge of the approaching cala- 
mity, and causes which excited evi- 
dent distress and panic in the whole 
brute creation, produced in him nei- 
ther physical nor moral change. The 
effect upon animals was infinitely di- 
versified. In some the apprehension 
was evinced earlier, ana with vehe- 
ment and rapidly succeeding emo- 
tions ; while in others, it was later, 
slower, and less demonstrative. A 
short time before the first shock, and 
during the whole period of the great 
shocks, the fishes along the coast of 
Calabria Ultra appeared on the sur- 
face in a state or stupor, and were 
cauffht in unusual quantities. Wild 
birds flew screaming and in obvious 
alarm through the air, and were 
caught in traps and nets with increa- 
sed facility; while geese, pigeons, 
and all other domestic fowls, exhibit- 
ed the same degree of terror. Dogs 
and asses betrayed an earlier and 
stronger consciousness tlian any other 
quadrupeds. They chased about in 
wild and staring terror, and tlie air 
rang with their liorrid bowlings and 
brayings. Horses, oxen, and mules, 
neiffhed, roared, and shook in every 
limn ; pointed their ears forward, and 
their eyes rolled and glared around 
with terror and suspicion. When the 
terrible first shock was felt, they 
braced every limb, and endeavoured 
to support Uiemselves by spreading 
their legs widely asunder ; but many 
were nevertheless thrown down. 
Some of th«m took to flight irnmedi" 
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atelj/ before the shock, but, aoon as 
they felt the earth heaving under 
them, paused, and stood motionless 
and bewildered. Pigs appeared less 
conscious than any other animal of 
approaching danger. Cats, although 
not so early sensible of it as dogs 
and asses, were more demonstrative. 
Their backs rose, and their fur bris- 
tled up in terror. Their eyes became 
blood-shot and watery, and they set 
up a horrible and doleful screaming. 
Tnus foretold by the brute creation, 
the first shock was more immediate- 
ly preceded by a sultry shower; — 
the wind howled and the sea rolled 
fearfully ; — a subterraneous noise was 
heard, like the rolling of violent thun- 
der ; and then the earth rocked, and 
immense districts were ci)nvulsed to 
their foundations ; and lakes and ri- 
vers suddenly appeared amidst rocks 
and dry places ; and towns and vil- 
lages were overthrown, and the fall- 
ing ruins crushed the unfortunate in- 
hm)itants, of whom, throughout Ca- 
labria, 40,000 were destroyed, and 
20,000 more died of the immediately 
ensuing epidemics. 

Of Uie remarkable escapes, and 
strong instances of parental affec- 
tion, which occun'ed during tins long 
succession of earthquakes, I sliail 
here record some, which occurred in 
districts I did not visit ; but they are 
well attested, and the first is men- 
tioned by tlie Neapolitan Vivenzio. 
The prior of the Carmelites at Jero- 
carme, near Soriano, was walking 
along the high-road, when the ground 
began to heave and roll beneatli him 
like the billows of a rough sea. Tlie 
earth then opened near him with a 
tremendous explosion, and imme- 
diately closed. Almost senseless witli 
terror, he ran mechanically forward, 
when again the earth opened imme- 
diately under him, and closing as be- 
fore caught him by the leg. He 
struggled for some time vainly to re- 
lease himself, when another shock 
saved him : the earth was again rent 
open, and he escaped from this terri- 
ble durance. I heard tliis incident 
from individuals who knew the prior, 
and had seen the marks left by the 
crushiner pressure on his foot, but I 
am inclined to refer much of this 
marvellous tale to the excitement 
and terror of the moment ; and the 
injury to his foot must have been tri- 
fling, as it permitted him to proceed 
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homeward. Another instance of re- 
markable escape occurred to three 
paper-makers of Pizzoui di Soriano, 
named Greco, Roviti,and Felia. They 
were walking near each other on the 
plain, when suddenly the ground i\'as 
shaken by a terrible convulsion. Gre- 
co and Felia immediately fled, and 
had the good fortune to escape, but 
Roviti, encumbered bv a gun which 
he would not relinquish, was expo- 
sed to instant and deadly peril. The 
earth yawned widely beneath him, 
and he fell into the chasm, but was 
immediately thrown up again by ano- 
ther shock, and fell into a contiguous 
swamp. He was a young and power- 
ful man, but the ground still conti- 
nued to heave like waves, and kept 
him entangled in the deep swamp, 
from which he long struggled to es- 
cape, until at length another mighty 
shock threw him out, and he fell 
upon the brink of a newly-opened 
chasm, where he remained for some 
time half-dead with terror and ex- 
haustion. A week after his escape he 
found his gun on tlie bank of the river 
Caridi, which had entirely changed 
its bed. 

An af&cting instance of maternal 
love and self-devotion was discover- 
ed in the ruins of Polistena. The 
mother of two children — a boy aged 
three years, and an infant of seven 
months — was suckling her babe when 
the house fell and destroyed all three. 
The position in which the InMlies 
were found afforded the clearest evi- 
dence that the mother deliberately 
exposed her life to save her offspring. 
Slie was lying on the ground witii 
her face downward, the infant close 
to her bosom, while with her bo<ly 
she covered also the older child, thus 
offering her back to the falling tim- 
bers. Her arras were clapped round 
both, and in this aflfecting position 
the half-decaved bodies were disco- 
vered when the rubbish was cleared 
away. 

Another striking instance of pa- 
rental self-oblivion, which occurred 
at Scido, is thus recorded by Viven- 
sno, and was also related to me by 
four individuals at Pizzo. ** Don An- 
tonio Ruffo and his wife had only one 
child, a daughter, of whom they were 
passionately fond. When the earth- 
ouake shook their dwelling to its 
foundations, and escape was imprac- 
licable, they placed their little ^\ 
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between them, and, embracing each 
other, awaited the will of Heaven. 
Tlie house gave way, a hoavy beam 
fell upon tlie group and destroyed 
both parents, but aid not separate 
them. After the lapse of several days, 
the ruins were partially removed, 
and their bodies were discovered 
with the child, apparently dead, be- 
tween them. The little girl, however, 
soon began to moan ; she was taken 
out of the rubbish, and, although life 
was nearlv gone, she at length reco- 
vered, and is now alive and well." 

It was generally remarked that the 
positions of the men killed by the 
rallen ruins, indicated that every si- 
new had been strained in resistance, 
while the features and attitudes of 
the females exhibited the extremity 
of despair; and in many instances 
the latter were found with tlieir 
hands clasped above their heads. 
Wherever children were found near 
the parents, the attitudes of the mo- 
thers indicated entire self-abandon- 
ment, while fathers were often dis- 
covered folding a child with one arm, 
and endeavouring with the other to 
stem the superincumbent ruins. 

To return, however, to Pizzo. This 
flourishing ton^, enriched by the 
enterprising industry of the inhabit- 
ants, by its coral and tunny fisheries, 
and by the exhaustless fertility of the 
contipruous plain and hills, was de- 
stroyed by the earthquakes of 1 638 
and 1659 ; and in the numerous 
shocks of tlie 18th century, no ten 
^ears had elapsed without partial in- 
jury to Pizzo, when, in 1783, it was 
again totally destroyed. The con- 
cussion of the 5th February over- 
threw many buildings, but only nine 
lives were lost, and the inliabitants, 
thus forewarned, immediately quit- 
ted their houHen. The earthquake of 
the 28th March destroyed the B^hole 
town, and the people have ever since 
resided in slight and ill-constructed 
barracks, in which they pursue tlieir 
respective occupations. Their hea- 
viest calamities arose from these 
small and crowded dwellings, which 
were pervious to the damps and to 
the intense cold which accompanied 
the earthquakes, and has ever since 
prevailed during the winter months. 
Fatal epidemics ensued which swept 
away the peoplejn masses, until one- 
third of their number was destroyed. 
While walking on the 8ea-«hore, ancl 
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observing tlie active industry of the 
inhabitants, I remai'ked to some of 
them who assembled round me, how 
greatly their industrious habits had 
raised them above their neighbours 
in Calabria Citra, and at the same 
time expressed my admiration of the 
many well-grown, fine young men I 
had seen at Pizzo. It was melancholy 
to observe the deep and simultane- 
ous emotion with wnich most of them 
replied, — " Alas I we have lost our 
finest young men !" One of tiiem, 
an infirm and aged man, wept anew 
as he told me tlmt his three sons had 
died of the fever : another lamented 
a beloved brother ; and a third grie- 
ved for a valuable friend. More than 
1500 out of a population of 4200 had 
fallen victims, and of these 1500, the 
majority were young men between 
twenty and thirty. 

SemiDara, October, 1786. 
The farther I advance into Caldiria, 
the more dreadful becomes the deso- 
lation around me. It is truly heart- 
rending to stand upon the heights, 
and to behold the beautiful and fer- 
tile hills and plains disfigured bv 
scenes of misery and ruin, so horri- 
ble as to beggar all description. Ca- 
labria has fallen low indeed, and 
many years must yet elapse before the 
imforttmate inhabitants recover from 
the enormous destruction accom- 
plished in a few seconds. I have just 
returned from the contemplation of 
a dreadful scene of nun, and have 
torn myself away from a group of 
unhappy mourners, whose lamenta^ 
tions affected me to tears. 

After again climbing the moimtain 
above Pizzo, I descended into the 
rich plain of Monteleone. This beau- 
tiful level, of four Italian miles in 
length, is, in point of fertility, the 
paradise of this earth. The traveller 
wanders through numerous groves of 
olive-trees, intermingled with vine- 
yards and plantations of mulberrv, 
^g, and other fruit-trees. The soil is 
favourable to wheat, and the produce 
so abundant, that this limited dis- 
trict, and a still smaller surface round 
Mileto, supply one-third of Calabria 
Ultra with grain. The phdn of Mon- 
teleone is dotted with enormous oaks, 
half as large again as those felled in 
northern Europe for building purpo- 
aes; and, besides fruits and vegeCft- 
blet in endless variety and Aun- 
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dance, I saw plantations of cotton, 
manna, and liauorice. And yet, not- 
withstanding tnis glorious capability, 
considerable surfaces lie waste and 
improductive, which, if cultivated, 
would double the produce ; and 
which, had the farmera any enduring 
interest in the soil, would surel v not 
be thus abandoned. Under landlords 
so oppressive as the nobles of Naples 
and Sicily, the peasants will only cul- 
tivate as much ground as they are 
compelled to do ; nor indeed are they 
sufficiently numerous to cultivate, to 
the extent of its capacity, a soil which 
would support, as it did of old, a 
much lareer population. There are 
not even nands enough to gather the 
enormous crop of olives, of which 
valuable fruit a large proportion an- 
nually rots upon the ground. Sugar 
canes have also been grown upon the 
sea-coast, but the cultivation has 
been recently abandoned, because 
the expenses precluded all competi- 
tion with West Indian sugars. 

I found Monteleone, like every 
other town in Calabria Ultra, desert- 
ed by the inhabitants, who occupied 
a duplicate town of wooden barracks 
near the forsaken one. This fiourish- 
ing commercial place, which contain- 
ed 15,000 inhabitants, was warned, 
like Pizzo, by the concussion of the 
5th of February. The people esta- 
blished themselves in barracks, and 
only twelve persons were killed by 
the later shocks, which destroyed 
great part of the town, but many died 
of the genersd sickness which suc- 
ceeded. Hie action of tlie earth- 
quake here made the surfa(!e heave 
like the billows of a swelling sea, 
and produced, in rapid succession, a 
singular variety of effW'ts. The 
ground was alternately lifted and 
rived into fissures and chasms. The 
buildings shook, and then they sway- 
ed like the oscillation of an inverted 
pendulum, but still they did not falL 
The rolling, or pulsatory heaving of 
the ground now increased, and a 
large portion of the town was over- 
thrown, leaving here and there a few 
houses standing, some of which were 
shaken down a few seconds later. 
The most solid edifices were all des- 
troyed, while the slightest buildings 
were but partially innired, and some 
even esa^ed entirdiy. The exten- 
sive manufKturea w oil and «ilk, 
which hftre nade thit town and di»* 
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trict 80 flourishing, were fatally in- 
jured by this calamity. All the lar^e 
buildings in the plain, employed m 
the preservation and culture of the 
silk-worms, were destroyed by the 
earthquake, which was even more 
violent in the vicinity than in the 
town. The destruction of the large 
oil-reservoirs, ,and their contents, 
and of casks, presses, buildings, and 
utensils, was so sweeping and com^ 
prehensive, that it was impossible to 
estimate the amount of dama^fe. The 
loss of the olive-trees will. long re- 
main irreparable; and, for some pur- 
poses, the fertility of the soil has been 
materiaUy diminished by the effects 
of the earthquake. And yet, al- 
though their buildings were destroy- 
ed, and all their rich stores of oil 
rolled away in streams, so prodigal 
is the bounty of nature in this fine 
district, that the people are already 
in a state of obvious and growing 
prosperity. How different would be 
the situation of Northern Europe, if 
subject to these sudden and widely- 
destructive calamities! There the 
cold, ungrateful soil yields no return 
without constant and skilful culture, 
while here the inhabitants may exist 
almost without labour; and provi- 
sions are so abundant, that Uie scar- 
city, which in some places followed 
the earthquake, arose either from 
neglect ot the commissioners ap- 
pomted by the King to relieve the 
general distress, or from the atrocious 

e)culation of subordinate agents, 
ow obvious is the wisdom and 
goodness of Providence, in this fine 
country I where an instant remedy is 
thus provided for the dire effects of 
these convulsions, which, like dis- 
cords in music, are integral portions 
of universal harmony, and are doubt- 
less essential to the well-being of our 
system I 

Had time, and the plan laid down 
for my ioumey permitted, I should 

fladly have prolonged my stay in 
lonteleone, which j^eased me more 
than any other town rathe Calabrias. 
Here I found not only many comforts 
and luxuries of which I had been 
IfUDst deprived, but a warB»-liearted 
and obliging people, whose couversa- 
tion was replete vrith intelligence 
and wit, and who were comparaitiTe- 
ly free from prejudice ana faitoler- 
ance. They did not, Yk» the Gttre- 
CU«Maiie> fkkvm me as a h«recie^ 
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and answer me with a sneer, when 
I requested animal food on fast-days. 
They were aware, they said, that Uie 
people of northern Europe were ex- 
empt from the duties of abstinence, 
ana they frankly acknowledged the 
necessity of a generous diet to trar 
vellers. A people so enlightened in 
this remote comer of Italy would be 
a moral phenomenon, were the en- 
igma not readily solved by their active 
industry and trading intercourse with 
foreigners. But it is an axiom that the 
power and influence of monkery 
cannot long co-exist with the active 
spirit of commercial enterprise. I 
left Mouteleoue for Mileto, and, after 
climbing over some steep rocks, de- 
scended into a fertile plain, the lower 
levels of which were covered with 
deep sand. The soil of this district 
is composed of clay, limestone, sand, 
and chalk, intermingled witli the re- 
mains of marine animals. As I was 
now approaching the mountains 
which were the central point of the 
earthquake, I sought for lava with 
increased vigilance, but could dis- 
cover none. The trampling of horses, 
however, emitted so sin^lar a re- 
verberation, that I could entertain 
no doubt of the earth in this district 
being entirely hollow. The whole 
of this fine plain was disfigured with 
scenes of ruin and desolation, and 
in the numerous villages not a house 
was standing. The country was 
strikingly beautiful; rich in olive- 
groves, and interspersed with masses 
of ruin so picturesaue, that a land- 
scape-painter would find here many 
striking subjects for his pencil. 

The ancient city of Mdeto, which 
is endosed on the north and south by 
the rivers Nisi and Scotopolito, was 
entirelv destroyed, alonff with every 
house in its environs,and ip two con- 
tiguous villages. So total, indeed, 
was the destruction, that, were the 
loose rubbish cleared away, the site 
of the town would hardly be dis- 
tinguishable. The shocks of the 5th 
February, of the night of the 7th, 
and of the 26th March, were felt 
here in all their force, and the deso- 
lation was complete. *^ The most 
terrible and destructive shock,'* said 
one of the survivors to me, ** came 
upon us in a dark night The sub- 
terraneous thunder bellowed, the 
wind howled fearfuUy, a sultry 
rain fell, and the lightnings darted 
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round U8. Conceive our utter and 
helpless despair in this horrihle con- 
vulsion of all nature, aggravated by 
the crash of falling houses, the dis- 
mal screams of the wretched inhabi- 
tants, and the fires which immediate- 
ly blazed up amidst the ruins." 

The effects of this terrible panic 
upon the nerves of many individuals 
were remarkable. Some remained 
for a long period in a state of help- 
less debility, and trembled at every 
trifling occurrence. Others appear- 
ed as if paralyzed for a considerable 
time; while some declined rapidly 
in health and strength, from inability 
to digest their food, and others lost 
all power of recollection for a consi- 
derable period. Some remarkable 
and well-attested instances of the 
long endurance of brute and human 
life without sustenance, are deser- 
ving of record. Two pigs, which had 
been buried thirty-two days under 
the ruins, were heard to grunt bv the 
labourers removing the rubbish, 'lliey 
were extricated in feeble and ema^ 
ciated condition, and for some time 
refused the food offered to them, 
but drank water with insatiable 
eagerness, and rapidly recovered. 
At Polistena a cat was buried forty 
days under the rubbish, and taken 
out in wretched condition. She ex- 
liibited an insatiable thirst, but soon 
recovered. In the same place, an 
aged woman was found under the 
ruins of her dwelling seven days after 
the earthquake, ^^*hen discovered, 
she was insensible and apparently 
dead, but she gradually revived, and 
complained of no evil but thirst She 
continued long in a state of weak- 
ness and stupor, and was unable to 
take more than very small portions 
of food, but eventually regained her 
wonted health and spirits. She stated, 
that very soon after the house fell, 
she experienced a torturing thirst, 
but that she soon lost all conscious- 
ness, and remained insensible until 
her release. In Oppido, a girl of 
fifteen, named Aloisa Basili, remain- 
ed eleven days under the ruins with- 
out nourishment, and for the last 
six days in close contact with a dead 
body. She had the charge of an in- 
font boy, and, when the house was 
falling, she caught the child in her 
arms. He suffered greatly from in- 
cessant thirst, and expired on the 
fifth day. Until this period the 



senses of the poor girl had not failed 
her, but now she sunk under the 
combined tortures of hunger and 
thirst. Despair was succeeded by 
total insensibility ; nor was she con- 
scious, until her release, that the 
falling fragments had dislocated her 
hips, and made her lame for life. 
'\\iien restored to animation she com- 
plained of no suffering but thirst ; 
and in answer to every enquiry con- 
cerning her situation under the ruins, 
she said, " laleptr 

It was generally observed, that the 
individuals buried alive beneath their 
houses fell into a state of drowsy 
insensibility; some immediately after 
the catastrophe, and others, of strong- 
er nerves, some days later. Some 
of those who were thus interred felt 
no terror, but a sense of intoxication, 
which continued until another shock 
sobered them, and at the same time, 
by altering the position of the ruins, 
enabled them to escape. The most 
remarkable instance of self-posses- 
sion and promptitude in sudden pe- 
ril, occurred at Casoletto near Op- 
pido, where the Prince was seated at 
table with his family on tlie fatal 
fifth of February. On this day the 
oscillations of the first shock conti- 
nued two minutes without interrup- 
tion, and when the heaving earth 
began to rock the house, the brother 
of the Princess, a man distinguished 
on manv occasions for his presence 
of mind, started from his chair, saw 
a large chasm opening in the wall, 
sprang instantly through the aper- 
ture, and escaped with the loss of a 
shoe. Every other member of the 
family perished except one son, who 
was afterwards dug out alive. The 
entire self-mastery displayed by this 
man under circumstances so appal- 
ling, reminds me of a singular in- 
stance of self-possession evinced by 
an Englishman, now resident in Ve- 
nice. While entertaining a large 
party to dinner during a thunder- 
storm, the lightning entered and 
struck a plate out of the hand of a 
servant standing behind his chair. 
Tumingcoolly round, he said to the 
man, "Remind me to-morrow that 
I order a lightning-conductor." 

Passing Uie towns of Rosamo and 
Palmi, now two heaps of rubbish 
under which 1200 people were de- 
stroyed, I arrived at Semmara in 
the evening. If o ecen^ of desolation 
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in Calabria affected me to much as 
the view of this ruined town. Built 
on the declivity of a mountain, and 
extending down into the plain, the 
masses of ruin were so disposed and 
developed as to impress the beholder 
with an a\\^ul consciousness of the 
overwhelming power employed in 
its destruction. The totterine ruins 
of majestic churches, of lofty pa- 
laces, and other massive structures, 
exhibited a scene of chaotic desola- 
tion, and fragments are still daily 
falling. When I rambled amidst the 
ruins of Pompeii, I mused with tran- 
quil pity on the sad fate of the inha- 
bitants ; but when surrounded with 
these a^^'fiil tokens of recent destruc- 
tion, when I recollected that the 
hapless victims had been my con- 
temporaries, and that I was each 
passing moment exposed to the same 
fate in this still heaving district, my 
sympatliies were excited even to ' 
tears. I saw people, once resident 
in these houses, still digging the 
bones of relatives, and other proper- 
ty, out of tlie ruins, and as I passed 
a girl thus occupied, I saw her take 
a skull out of the rubbish. This 
brief incident shocked me more deep- 
ly than any thing I had yet beheld 
in this region of <^amity, and I could 
not for some time subdue the strong 
emotion it excited. 

While looking vainly around me 
for an hotel, and listening to a joiner's 
offer to lodge me in his workshop, 
two of the principal inhabitants, ob- 
serving that I was a foreipier, kindly 
offered me accommodation for the 
night. I accompanied one of them 
to his barrack, where he treated me 
with genuine hospitality, and pro- 
posed to shew me the effects of the 
earthquake on the following morning. 
Meanwhile he and his friend pre- 
pared me for the sad spectacle by 
the following brief narrative. — ** It 
w^ the convulsion of tlie fifth of 
February," began one of them, 
" which buried 1400 of our people 
under the ruins of their dwellings, 
and 1200 more were soon after 
swept away by epidemic diseases. 
The morning of tne fifth was sul- 
try, with a dark and lowering atmo- 
sphere, and gentle rain. At eleven 
o clock, an hour before Uie earth- 
(luake, I left the town with my friend, 
in quest of game ; we were pursuing 
our sport upon the mountam above 
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the city, and had just reached the 
summit, when sudaenly we heard a 
noise like thunder rolling beneath 
us, which was immediately follow- 
ed by such violent heavings of the 
^ound that we were tossed about 
m every direction ; and being un- 
able to maintain a safe footiuNg on 
Uie mountain -top, we fell down, 
clinging to the stems of trees, crying 
out, and praying in wild agony and 
fear. Looking down towards the 
town, we saw a dense cloud of dust 
eddying over it, but could distinguish 
no buildings. We remained for some 
time prostrate and helpless, doubting 
whether we were alive or dead : the 
thunder still bellowed beneath us ; 
we thought the last day had arrived, 
and heancened even for the voice of 
Him who is to judge mankind. At 
length the earth became more tran- 
quil. I was still lying on the ground, 
Btupified and almost msensible, when 
my friend roused me, and we ven- 
tured down the declivity towards the 
town. But we found the road bro- 
ken up and destroyed ; we saw the 
fields on each side riven into ridges 
and chasms; we passed by waters 
we knew not; we discovered hills 
where none had existed, and vainly 
endeavoured to find the toi^Ti. Still 
stupified and auite unconscious of 
the nature of the calamity, we sud- 
denly saw flames rising from the 
town, and heard loud cries and la- 
mentations. We now beheld people 
lying around our path, as if dead ; 
and were actually climbingoverruins, 
without knowing that we had reach- 
ed the town. So utterly shaken in- 
deed were our faculties by this aw- 
ful and sudden catastrophe, that we 
wandered for some hours around the 
town ; saw houses falling near us, 
and listened to the dreadful cries of 
the wretched sufferers, before we 
could attain a clear conviction that 
the city had been destroyed by an 
earthquake. Then, however, in a 
state of indescribable and rising 
agony, we sought long and vainly 
for our dwellings. At length I found 
my house nearly consumed by the 
flames. I rushed into the ruins, ho- 
ping to save some one dear to me, 
ana saw the legs of my crushed child 
projecting from beneath heavy masses 
of stone. I endeavoured to roll away 
the stones, but my strengtli was ina, 
dequate, and ther« was no one to 
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Soon after, I discovered river before-mentioned, the former 
bed of which became entirely dry. 
Exactly on the line where the level 
stood 



help I 

m J ivife, dead, and clasping her in- 
fant to her boaom. The child too 
was dead ; and I was thus \eh wife- 
leas, childless, houseless, bereft of 
all 1 loved, and of all property^, save 
the clones cm my bad^ This sud- 
den and total destitution plunged 
me into utter despair ; but many 
weeks elapsed before I could com- 
prehend the full extent of my misery. 
Such was my fate, and the rate of idl 
who escaped. Five days later, my 
friend discovered the dead body of 
his wife, and with her his child, hap- 

Sily still alive. The ground-thun- 
er," he concluded, ^ roared inces- 
santly during that day, and the trem- 
bling motion of the earth was unin- 
terrupted; but the first concussion 
was fatal to all the strongest build- 
ings in the town." 

Thus prepared, I accompanied the 
narrator on the following oay amidst 
the ruins. When the town was last 
rebuilt, the inhabitants, warned by 
sad experience, endeavoured to se- 
cure their stone houses by strong 
wooden frame-work, and this expe- 
dient would have probably answer- 
ed the desired end, had not the con^ 
cussions been so various and so op- 
posite. This incessant change of mo- 
tion disjointed the heavy timbers; 
their fall accelerated the destruction 
of the houses ; and the fuel they af- 
forded to Uie numerous fires, made 
the desolation so horrible and com- 
plete, that only three houses remain- 
ed entire. One of the most singu- 
lar phenomena 1 saw here, was the 
position of an obelisk, which had been 
partially turned round, and removcMl 
about nine inches from its original 
place on tlie pedestal, while the lat- 
ter had not swerved from its posi- 
tion; thus proving the violent and 
various atmospheric movements 
which accompanied the earthquake. 
Two obelisks in a small town called 
Stefauo del Bosco, exhibited similar 
appearances. Close to the lower part 
of Seminara was an extensive level, 
l»rtly planted with olive-trees, and 
partly covered by a beautiful or- 
chard, bevond which flowed a river, 
lliis level was rent asunde- 
earthquake, which hurled • 
its surface a distance of ? 
to a valley 60 fee* — ''^-^* 
riving anothe^ 
into a deep c 



was rent m twain, stood a row 
of olive-trees. The hollows, from 
whence the roots had been torn out^ 
were still visible, and on the oppo- 
site side of the chasm stood the trees, 
bending over the new bed of the ri- 
ver, and bearing an abundant crop 
of fruit A small inhabited house, 
standing on the mass of earth car- 
ried down into the valley, went along 
with it entire, and without injury to 
the inhabitants. Many similar phe- 
nomena are recorded in the Aca^ 
demy Memoirs of the earthquake, 
and one of them is especially remark- 
able. In a tavern at Terranova, a 
few miles from Seminara, the land- 
lord was lying on a bed, his wife and 
child sitting near him, and four guests 
were playing at cards at the other 
end ofthe room, when, suddenly, the 
earth was convulsed, and the house 
was carried onward a distance of 
800 paces. The walls were rent 
asunder, and the falling f ragmen ta 
crushed the four guests and the child, 
but the landlord and his wife escaped 
all injury. A peasant, near Seminara, 
was sitting in a tree when the ground 
beneath was rent open by a shock, 
which carried earth and tree to some 
distance, but the peasant clung to the 
branches, and escaped. 

This revolution of the earth not 
only created valleys where none had 
existed, but in mtmy instances, con- 
verted plains into mountains. I saw 
several of these newly-created hills ; 
and especially observed one at Se- 
minara. I was standing with my 
friendly guide upon a lofty eminence 
above the new channel of the river, 
when he said, — " Where we now 
stand, my sister possessed before tha 
earthquake an olive-grove, doB^ in 
the plain.*' It was now a mountain, 
from six to seven hundred feet high, 
and the slope was a succession of 
platforms^ resembling a staircase. 
The still remaining olive-trees, in- 
stead of producing fruit in the vidley, 
now yielded it on Uie summit of the 
mountain ; and, what is worthy of 

mark, the increased elevation had 

iiminished their fertility. 

^m this imperfect detail of the 

ordinary revolutions in the vi- 

of Senunara, the long^ndu* 

'upeftctioQ Qf my uiif<Nrtuiiat« 
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conductors, when ratuming from the 
chase, will be readily understood. 
Tliey farther told me, that, amongst 
other strange and novel appearances 
on their return to the town, they ob- 
served a lake which had been sud* 
denly formed in the low grounds 
near the town. The water had rush- 
ed out of a chasm created by the 
earthquake ; and this lake, now call- 
ed Lago del Tolfilo, extends 2380 
palms* in length, by 1250 in breadth, 
and 70 in depth. The inhabitants, 
dreading the miasma of this stagnant 
pool, have since, unceasingly and at 

freat cost, endeavoured to drain it 
y the formation of canals, but hi- 
therto without success. The water 
still wells out from the chasms be- 
low; and on the surface floats a 
greasy slime, apparently consisting 
of calcareous matter. 

Before the earthquake the popula^ 
tion of Seminara comprised 5000 
souls, but was reducea more than 
half by this calamitr and its conse- 
auences. The suddenness of the 
nrst shock precluded all precaution, 
and the destruction fell alike upon 
rich and poor. The fate of one of 
the principal inhabitants was singu- 
larly dreadful. Wlien the conflagra- 
tion was rapidly spreading, he was 
seen amidst the rums of his house, 
unable to extricate himself, and be- 
yond the reach of human aid. He 
was thus observed for several hours, 
while the flames gradually closed in 
upon his dwelling, and the massive 
Btoues reddened in the intense heat 
The cries of the miserable roan were 
heard from out this flery fiu'nace by 
the spectators, who saw him literally 
roasted alive, and could do nothing 
to alleviate Ids torments but procure 
a priest to give him absolution, soon 
after which he died tliis most dread- 
fill of deatlis. The convents and 
their inmates sliared the common 
fate in tlus sweeping convulsion. 
Fifty nuns perishea in one convent 
only; and of the numerous frater- 
nity in the Franciscan monastery, 
one monk only was saved. He was 
out in the court, and fled when he 
saw the walls begin to move. 

The saddening impressions pro- 
duced b^ this scene of ruin were 
soon relieved- when I observed the 
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stirring and noble enerffy which the 
people of Seminara, oeyond any 
other Calabrians, displayed under 
calamities so disheartening. Deter- 
mined to wait no longer for the as- 
sistance long promised by a grasping 
apd heartle98 government, fiiey had 
planned and made preparations to 
rebuild their city in houses of only 
one floor, and upon the summit of 
the mountain, where they would be 
less exposed than on the slope to the 
effects of future earthquakes, and to 
the mal-aria from the stagnant lake 
in the plain. 

ScUU, October, 1786. 
Yesterday I quitted Seminara for 
Bagnara, deviating from the direct 
rof^ to visit the plain of Terra Nova, 
upon and near which the earthquake 
had exerted its greatest force. The 
fertility of this plain, and the varietv 
of its produce, are truly wonderful, 
but intermingled with scenes of de- 
vastation so wild and horrible, that 
I gazed around me in astonishment 
Oppido, one of the largest cities in 
Calabria, is a pile of rubbish, and the 
contiguous district is broken up into 
chaos by newly-formed chasms, by 
the transposition of huge surfaces, 
and the creation of new lakes. The 
destruction of human life in this vi- 
cinitv was enormous. Nearly two- 
tliircis of the people perished, and in 
compliance with tlie orders Issued 
from Naples to bum the numerous 
dead, 2000 bodies were burnt at one 
time in Oppido alone. Tlie terrible 
violence of the earthquake in this 
district was proved bv the total dis- 
appearance of large buildings, and 
surfaces of soil, swallowed up by 
the yawning earth, which closed im- 
mediately over them. Tliese pheno- 
mena occurred only in the vicinity 
of Oppido, which may be deemed 
the central point from which the 
earthquake diff'used its tremendous 
operations. Two of the principal 
inhabitants of this city, Don Marcello 
and Don Dominico Grillo, possessed 
estates in the adjacent district of 
Cannamaria. On these lands stood 
a small house of two floors, three 
small oil-stores, a large magazine 
containing 90 butts, four farm houses, 
and near them a wooden barrack for 
shelter in case of earthquakes ; also. 
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a large building, containing a dwell- 
ing room and a spacious hall for the 
preservation of silkworms, mea- 
Nurin^ 120 palms by 48. All these 
buildings have been engulphed, and 
not a vestige of them is discoverable. 
I went to examine the ground, but 
could discern no indication of former 
tenements. Similar phenomena oc- 
curred at Terra Nova, S. Christina, 
and Sinopoli. 

I now began to ascend the moun- 
tains between Seminara and Ba^a- 
ra, and ere long the view of Sicily 
burst upon me in all its grandeur. 
In the background appeared the 
smoking summit of iEtna; and at 
intermediate distances, the Lipari 
Isles, and tlie tall cliffs of Calabria ; 
a splendid and animating spectacle, 
at which, in strong and high excite- 
ment, I exclaimed, 

** Procul e fluctii Trinacria ccmltur 
JEtna." 

Near Bagnara I passed through a 
forest of oaks, called Bosco di So- 
lano, and descended to the sea-shore 
by a precipitous mountain-road. 
Here the beetling crags, of which so 
many fell during the earthquake, 
hang over and menace the passing 
traveller. The fall of these huge 
masses of cliff did enormous injury 
to this district ; destroying the villas 
near Mount Cucuzza, and the beau- 
tiful vineyards and orchards which 
extended from Bagnara to the vicinity 
of Scilla, while manv gardens were 
buried by the fall of Gian Greco, a 
mass of cliff* extending a mile in 
length. 

I arrived at Bagnara on a day of 
festival, and the mass being just over 
as I entered the town, I had an op- 
portunity to see at once nearly the 
whole population moving in a kind 
of procession. The men came first, 
in blue caps and jackets, their little 
mass books stuck in their waistcoats, 
and each of them carrying on his 
head a basket of rubbish. Here, as 
in other places in Calabria, the clergy, 
pleading poverty, had besought the 
people to thus prove their regard for 
the church. Tlie peasants of Bag- 
nara had consented, and were now 
conveying the rubbish in baskets 
down the mountain. They were all 
well-built handsome men, and the 
women displayed more beauty than 
I had yet seen in Calabria. In the 
apparel of the latter, I obeerved a de« 
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gree of luxury which surprised me 
after so ruinous a calamity. They 
were all attired in silk, with damask 
jackets, profusely adorned with sil- 
ver buttons, and white veils floated 
over their shoulders. This prosper- 
ous condition of the inhabitants is 
explained, however, by the great lo- 
cal advantages of Bagnara, which is 
backed by one of the richest coun- 
tries in the world, and is enabled by 
its port to partake also of the fisheries 
ana foreign trade. Here I hired a 
boat, and proceeded along the coast, 
close under its tremendous cliffs, to 
Scilla; not, however, in fear and trem- 
bling, like Ulysses and his compa- 
nions, but on smooth water, and re- 
joicing in the magnificent view of 
Sicily on the right, while before me 
were spread out the bold cliffs of 
Calabria, as far as Cape Onide, op- 
posite to the Faro of Messina. 

To avoid repetition, I had intend- 
ed to suppress any farther descrip- 
tion of ruined towns and villages, 
until my arrival at Messina ; but I 
found at Scilla tlie traces of novel and 
singular phenomena. The changes 
which had hitherto fallen under my 
observation were produced by revo- 
lutions of the earth and the atmo- 
sphere ; here, however, the heaviest 
calamities were occasioned by the 
sea. On both sides of the towering 
rock of Scilla extends an open level, 
rising but little above the sea, and 
apparently foniied by marine depo> 
sit. It is now covered with wooaen 
barracks ; but before the earthquake 
it was adorned with numerous olive 
trees, and formed a delightful place 
of assemblage and promenade for the 
inhabitants of Scilla. When the con- 
cussion of tlie fifth of February fright- 
ened them out of their houses, tSiey 
fled with their cattle and portable 
property to this low level on tlie 
shore ; forgetting in their panic how 
often during former earthquakes the 
sea had rolled over it like a dehiffe, 
and swept away the unfortunate fu- 
gitives. And such was their own 
melancholy fate on the night of the 
fifth. Twelve hours after the first 
sho<*k, and soon after midnight, the 
inhabitants of Scilla, exhausted uith 
the terrors and exertions of the day, 
had fallen asleep amidst their fish- 
ing nets, some on the damp soil, and 
others in their boats, when the earth 
rocked, and a huge mass of cliff!' was 
torn with dreadnQ uproar firom the 
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contiguous Mount Jaci. The people 
were roused from slumber by the 
loud convulsion ; night and darkness 
increased their dismay, and an uni- 
versal scream of horror raised their 
panic to the highest pitch. With 
oeating hearts and fervent prayers 
for succour, the appalled multitude 
waited some moments in dread sus- 
pense, when suddenly a rising mur- 
mur in the sea indicated some ter- 
rible commotion in its waters. The 
awfiil sound approached, and in an 
instant the raging element, rising 30 
palms above the level of the plain, 
rolled foaming over it, and swept 
away the multitude. Then retreat- 
ing, it left the plain entirely, but soon 
rushed back again with greater vio- 
lence, bringing with it some of the 
people and animals it had carried 
away; then rising higher than be- 
fore, it reached the roofs of the 
houses, threw men and animals into 
trees, and upon the roofs, desti'oyed 
several builaings, and by thus rapid- 
ly retreating and returning several 
times, brought back many of the in- 
habitants alive, and carried off others 
who a moment before had rejoiced 
in their escape. The water reached 
the roof of the house in which I 
lodged at Scilla, and swept away my 
hostess and her child. She caught 
hold of a plank and clung to it with 
one arm, clasping her chud of four 
years old wiUi Uie other. The re- 
turning wave threw tliem on the 
beach, where they remained almost 
senseless until the following morn- 
ing, when her husband found tliem 
struggling in the mud, a considerable 
distance from his house. The num- 
ber of people drowned on the beach 
and in the boats was 1431, accord- 
ing to Vivenzio ; and amongst them 
perished the aged and infirm Prince 
of Scilla, who, after passing the great- 
est part of his life in Naples, had re- 
tired, when far advancea in years, to 
his estates. In earlier life, he had 
been a man of great energy and de- 
cision ; but when he retired to Scilla 
his faculties were considerably im- 
paired by a£;e, and although he had 
oeen a cruel and grasping landlord 
to his vassals, his (mabQity, when re- 
siding amongst them, had laid a 
strong hold upon their affections. 
This helpless old man was in his 
castle, built high upon the rock of 
Scilla, wh«u th« earth was lifted by 



the terrible shock of the fifth Fe- 
bruary. He threw hhnself in con- 
sternation before his crucifix, and 
awaited with tears and prayers what- 
ever might befall him. Although in 
the event of another shock, the fall- 
ing masses of rock would probably 
have crushed him and his castle, he 
would not for a long time consent to 
Quit it The foreboding terrors which 
tne aged and imbecile are prone to 
indulge, or some dim reminiscences 
that the level below the town had 
already been fatal to the fugitive in- 
habitants, probably influenced his 
refusal to quit the castle ; after long 
persuasion, however, he was indu- 
ced to accompany a number of his 
vassals to the oeach. Stepping into 
a fishing boat, he remainea there un- 
til midmght, when the wave rolled 
in, and swept away him and his com- 
panions. This terrible convulsion 
covered the sea with dead, like a 
field of battle, when the strife is 
done. Along the shores of Calabria, 
across to Sicily, and along the coast 
of that island as far as Catania, the 
surface was strewed with corpses, 
and the sea threw up its prey along 
the beach in heaps, of 10, 20, and 50 
bodies. 

These details of tlie calamities of 
Scilla are chiefly from the work of 
Vivenzio ; but I heard many similar 
accounts from the inhabitants, some 
of whom had been thrown into trees 
and upon house-roofs by the moun- 
tain-wave; others had their limbs 
fractured, and waited the arrival of 
morning in indescribable anxiety and 
torture, while some were entangled 
in the fishing-nets, and were carried 
away and thrown back again by the 
sea tliree or four times. It was ob- 
served that, with few exceptions, 
pregnant women experienced no in- 
jurious consequences to Uieir own 
health from the dreadful panic and 
imminent peril attending this catas- 
trophe. The birth of children was 
accelerated, but safe ; the infants, 
however, did not long survive. 

Proceeding along the coast from 
Scilla, I passed Cape Cenide, and ar- 
rived at Keggio. This city was also 
destroyed by the earthquake, but se- 
veral new houses were in a forward 
state. The position of Reggio Is ad- 
mirable. In a fine bay, sheltered by 
two promontories; in full view of 
Mussina; built in the paradise of 
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Europe, and backed by troves of 
fruit-trees, amongst wMcn abound 
lemon, orange, bergamot, mulberry, 
and olive-trees. On each side of the 
town, numerous country-houses, ex- 
tending along the shore, greatly em- 
bellish the environs. Inese villas 
have apparently suffered little by the 
earthquake, but although the outer 
walls of most are entire, the interior 
structure yielded to the shock, and 
fell in. 

Messina, October, 1786. 
Evert mominj^ at dawn a boat, 
rowed by six or eight men, goes with 
goods and passengers from Scilla to 
Messina. Tne charge to foreign pas- 
sengers is two carnns. The sea re- 
sembles here a gently flowing river, 
and sails are never used save when 
the wind blows strongly. It was still 
so dark when we left Scilla, that the 
Sicilian mountains were not easily 
distinguishable, but each passing mo- 
ment changed the appearance of all 
visible objects, and gradually the day 
dawned over the richest scene on 
earth. The lofty rock of Scilla, 
Cape Cenide, ana other promonto- 
ries, the rampart-cliflfs, and fruit- 
S roves of Calaoria, although stiU in 
eep shade, were slowly developed. 
Soon the summits of the Sicilian 
mountains began to glitter in the first 
sunbeams, and the smoking crown of 
^tna was clearly visible. 1 had seen 
many sublime and beautiful varie- 
ties of landscape scenery, but it had 
never been my good fortune to be- 
hold the golden sun rising over such 
a glorious combination as that which 
was now expanding before me in all 
the fulness of its grandeur. Our boat 
was gently gliding over the clear and 
tranquil waters of the strait, the joy- 
ous rowers accompanied with songs 
the regular fall or the oars, and the 
morning breeze was loaded with 
balmy odours from the scented fruit- 
groves of Calabria. Behind us were 
the charming bay and white villas 
of Reffgio, and before us rose the 
proud harbour of Messina; while in 
DOth the saddeninj^ traces of the late 
calamity were stiU concealed in the 
imperfect li^ht of morning. Between 
tiie mountams which nse behind 
Reggio and Messina, I saw the va- 
pours ascending as if drawn up by 
the approaching sun ; the cool morn- 
ing breezea accelerated their pro- 
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gresB, and made them curl and roll 
into fantastic shapes, through which 
the sunbeams broke at mtervals. 
These vapours were in constant mo- 
tion, and, when more dense than I 
beheld them, they exhibit the ap- 
pearance called Fata Morgana bpr the 
people of Messina, who see, or fancy 
they see, in them palaces and moving 
objects, and all tne wonders of en- 
chantment I could distinguish no- 
thing but exhalations curling in the 
wina,and dispersing slowly, because 
hemmed in by contiguous mountains. 
They diffused, however, fine atmo- 
spheric changes over the landscape, 
which was now lighted up by the 
Sim, and displayed a glowmg and ra- 

Sid succession of beautiful scenery. 
[y gaze was long fascinated by the 
sunbeams gilding the crown of iEtna, 
above which the expanded mass of 
smoke hung like a canopy, and glit- 
tered like silver in the brilliant light. 
The two opposite shores now exhi- 
bited a magnificent contrast of light 
and shade. The coast of Sicuy, 

Slowing with sunny splendour, re- 
ected Its bright radiance over half 
the waters of the strait, while the 
tall cliffs of Calabria, behind which 
the sun was rising, were BtUl in deep 
gloom, and threw their dark shadows 
across the otiier half of the strait 
Westward the open sea displayed ite 
broad imposing volume; and, as I 
continued to gaze around me, I dis- 
covered at every turn new combina- 
tions of beauty and grandeur, to 
which no luiguage could do justice. 
The distance from Scilla to Cape 
Peloro, now Cape del Faro, is only 
two Italian miles, and between Cape 
Cenide in Calabria and Cape del Fa- 
ro the strait is still narrower, which 
may account for the mistake of Han- 
nibal, when, on his flight from Lu- 
cania to Africa, he could from a dis- 
tance discover no passage betii^een 
Italy and Sicily, and^lieved them to 
be undivided. Proceeding to the 
southward, we passed the now tran- 
quil whirlpool of Charibdis, and, af- 
ter a voyage of sixteen miles, reach- 
ed the noble harbour of Messina. 

Before the terrible convulsions of 
February and March, 1783, Messina 
had attained a state of high nrospe- 
rity, when the earthquake roUed un- 
der land and sea from its central 
point in Calabria, and in an instant 
the lowest part of the city was de- 
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stroyed. Heart-rending were the 
details communicated to me by ma- 
ny individuals, who melted into tears 
as they recalled the loss of relatives 
and friends in this dreadful calami- 
ty. A worthy Sicilian friend accom- 
panied me through the scene of ruin, 
and, as we proceeded, I could ob- 
serve his habitual cheerfulness give 
way to sorrowing regrets, which gra- 
dually rose into an intense and im- 
controllable burst of agony that sur- 
passed all my previous imaginings of 
mental suffering, and from which an 
intelli^nt tragedian might have bor- 
rowed new and highly £*amatic con- 
ceptions of all the intermediate m- 
dations of human agony. We had 
climbed over many heaps of ruin, 
and my companion had described 
the sufferings of the inhabitants in 
tones of lively interest, but with a 
deportment perfectly tranquil. Gra- 
dually he became excited by his nar- 
rative; his language more flowing 
and impassioned, and enforced by a 
rising vehemence of look and ges- 
ture. At length we reached a spot 
where the rums of a house were 
piled up together. At the siffht of 
these fragments he stood stUl, and 
placing his hand upon a large square 
stone which had been rent asunder, 
his look became wild, and he ex- 
claimed several times, « Is not this a 
mournful spectacle ?" Then burst- 
ing into a passion of tears, he seized 
my hand and said, *' Caro mio ami- 
co ! Ecco la mia casa !" " Here stood 
my dwelling ! I was then rich, and 
now I am as poor and destitute as a 
day-labourer I I saved nothing, and 
with difficulty recovered from the 
epidemic fever which followed the 
earthquake." 

His recollections of that terrible 
night were now vividly awakened; 
and he described them with such 
vehemence and fire, that I became 
seriously alarmed for his health, and 
led him quickly from the fatal spot 
This high excitement was followed 
by a reaction, and for some time af- 
ter this explosion of his sorrows he 
was sad, silent, and exhausted ; nor 
did he, until the following day, re- 
gain his usual conversible and cheer- 
ful habits. 

All descriptions of Messina before 
the earthauuce accord in admiration 
of the splendid Palazzata, or range 
of palaces, \which extended a mue 
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along the harbour, and in which a 
noble simplicity of design was blend- 
ed with architectural beauty of the 
highest order. Tliis magnificent pile 
was one of the most distinguished 
works of modem art, and well de- 
served its imposing appellation. The 
architect, whojdisplayed ^eat art in 
the execution of his design, had se- 
lected the finest site in the world— 
the unequalled harbour of Messina — 
but he could not impart to the su- 
perstructure the solidity of the in- 
comparable site, which bade defi- 
ance to the earthquake, and still re- 
mains in undiminished beauty, while 
most of the palaces yielded to the 
first shock of the emthquake, and 
are now a pile of rubbish. The in- 
habitants of Messina say, that the 
Palazzata will be restored to all its 
former magnificence ; but so eternal 
are the delay and languor of the Go- 
vernment, that very many years will 
pass before a stone is laid; and, 
meanwhile, no attempt is made to 
prop the remaining palaces, which 
are gradually falling in, and might 
easily be preserved. A similar de- 
gree of inactivity prevails in the city, 
where no part of the rubbish is yet 
cleared. Churches, palaces, public 
buildings, and private dwelling, are 
still lying as they fell,in intermingled 
masses ; and the extensive and beau- 
tiful streets running parallel with 
the harboiu", are utterly abandoned, 
except by the inmates of some 
wretched huts, stuck here and there 
amidst the ruins. The best streets 
are covered more than a foot deep 
with rubbish, sand, and dust, which 
render it almost impossible to pass 
through the city. The inhabitants 
stUl remain in barracks built upon the 
high ground above Messina, and being 
hardened by long exposure to damp 
and cold, are imwilling to quit these 
wretched dwellmgs. The destruc- 
tion was not so total here as in many 
towns in Calabria. The lower part 
only of the city was overthrown, 
while most of the houses on higher 
ground remained standing, although 
greatly iigured. The sea first gjave 
note of an approaching convulsion, 
and for severaldays before the earth- 
quake, an unusual irrejnilarity was ob- 
served in the ebb and now of the tide. 
The sea rose furiously at unwonted 
periods, the raging swell threatened 
to surmount the protecting mole and 
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overflow the city, and at timet sub- 
sided suddenly into calm. In the 
well-known vortex of Charibdis ap- 
peared a whii'ling current, so far sur- 
passing any seen in modern times, 
as to realize, in some degree, the ter- 
rible descriptions of the ancient 
poets. The laws of animate, as well 
as inanimate existence, appeared to 
be suspended ; for, amongst other 
tokens of some great revolution be- 
neath the waters of the strait, was 
the appearance of lare^e shoals of 
fishes, and of kinds which, at that 
season, were rarely seen above the 
surface. Before each of the suc- 
ceeding convulsions, these shoals of 
fishes uways gave notice of the im- 
pending calamity, and the people, 
well knowing the fatal signal, greet- 
ed them with curses and impreca^ 
tions, and awaited in sullen despera- 
tion the coming evil. The roaring 
of the sea was accompanied by a 
deep low muttering in the earth, 
which resembled the subdued roll 
of distant thunder, and continued 
for several days, swelling into loud- 
er volume whenever the sea rose in 
higher surges. Tliese various indi- 
cations continued from the first to 
the fifth of February, when, imme- 
diately after twelve at noon, Messina 
shared the fate of the Calabrian ci- 
ties. The morning had been lower- 
ing and foggy, ana at noon the sun 
emitted through the mist a light fee- 
ble and pale as moonshine. There 
was an oppressive and breathless 
stillness in the air, and in all nature, 
which must have been truly awful. 
It was described to me as conveving 
feelings of horrible and appalling 
suspense, accompanied with an op- 

Eressive sense of languor and ex- 
austion. At length, about noon, 
and while all nature appeared to 
pause for the issue, a rattling noise 
was heard, which seemed to come 
over from Calabria. It came grar 
dually nearer, and, as it approached, 
die sea swelled up in higner surges. 
Thus awfully and slowly did Uie 
convulsion roll over from Calabria, 
heaving earth and sea in its appal- 
ling progress ; and when it reached 
the snores of Messina, the harbour- 
mole, which first encountered the 
shock, heaved like a billow, and the 
splendid Pazzalata was in great part 
laid in ruins. Several buildings in 



various parts of the citjr were over- 
thrown oy the concussion, but the 
collective damage occasioned by the 
first shock was comparatively small. 
The earth con^ued to heave and 
tremble all day with little intermis- 
sion, and the miserable inhabitants 
endured all the tortures of terror 
and suspense. At length arrived the 
night, and with it a terrible aggrava- 
tion of the universal panic. The con- 
vulsion of ^e elements increased ; 
the awful subterraneous rumble 
(called rombo by the Italians) bel- 
lowed like thunder; the sea raged 
with greater fury ; and the terror ex- 
cited by these phenomena was ag- 
gravated by the cries and groans 
of the impoverished, the despairing, 
the wounded, and the dying. A 
night of horror now ensued, in which 
a terrible concussion destroyed about 
midnight Uie best-built and largest 
quarter of the city. 

The succeeding shocks of the 7th 
and Idth February, 28th of March, 
and several other days and nights, 
brought down many houses which 
had been previously rent and shaken 
to their foundations; but no later 
shock equalled in violence the terri- 
ble midnight convulsion which oc- 
curred twelve hours after the be- 
ginning of the earthquake ; and du- 
ring wnich, the wall of the citadel, 
twelve feet thick, and hitherto deem- 
ed indestructible, was rent from the 
base to die surface. The condition 
of Uie inhabitants was truly deplo- 
rable during this long series of con- 
cussions. After the two first de- 
structive shocks they fled to the ad- 
jacent country, and remained seve- 
ral days without shelter from the 
violent and unceasing storms of rain, 
hail, and wind, which accompanied 
the earthquake. There was not a 
suflSciency of wood and tiles to co- 
ver the roofless barracks, and even 
many of the principal inhabitants of 
Messina passed several nights in the 
open air, upon chairs, and holding 
umbrellas over their heads, exposed 
to rain and storm ; and, being desti- 
tute of all cliange of apparel, passed 
several days ana nights in their wet 
clothes. This prolonged exposure 
to the wet and cold occasioned epi- 
demic maladies, which were more 
destructive tlian the earthquake. 

The number of people destroyed 
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by the different shocks did not ex- 
ceed 1000, of whom nearly the whole 
perished in the first concussion of 
the 5th February, after which very 
few would again enter their dwell- 
ings. The calamities and losses of the 
unfortunate Messinese were greatly 
a^^gravated by the extensive and fu- 
rious conflagrations which arose from 
the destruction of the city. These 
fires, which raged unceasingly for 
seven days, consumed immense store- 
houses, and the large warehouses of 
the principal merchants ; and the loss 
sustained was estimated at forty mil- 
lions of livres, without including fur- 
niture, jewels, and other valuables. 
But Messina had not yet reached the 
climax of her calamities. The flames 
had consumed every public maga- 
zine and every private store of pro- 
visions. An immediate famine en- 
sued, the consequences of which 
would have been horrible, had not the 
viceroy of Sicily, the intelligent and 
noble-minded Caraccioli, promptly 
exerted himself to stay the hourlv- 
growing calamity, until more sub- 
stantial succour could arrive from 
Naples. Another source of pressing 
ana immediate distress was &e want 
of fresh water. All the best and most 
abundant springs were choked by 
the rubbish ; the public fountains and 
cisterns were empty, and where the 
springs still flowed, they were un- 
approachable witliout imminent peril 
from the tiunbling ruins. The vice- 
roy immediately employed the slaves 
to remove the rubbish from the wells, 
and in a labour still more important 
to the public health. The convulsion 
liad so shaken and disturbed the ce- 
metery where the bodies of those 
who had died of the last pestilence 
were interred, that in many placi's 
the superincumbent soil had given 
way, and the pestilential exhalations 
which arose from these cavities ex- 
cited strong apprehensions of another 
malignant fever. The ground was 
immediately beset with guards, and 
the slaves were employed to fill up 
every hollow, and to cover tlie whole 
surface with fresh soil. 

Ere long, important relief was ob- 
tained from Naples. Tlie King evin- 
ced a lively feeung of compassion for 
his unfortunate subjects. All taxa- 
tion was immediately suspended : the 
Marchese di Regalmici was invested 
with full authority to relieve the 
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Messinese, and provisions, medicines* 
money, physicians, and surgeons* 
were dispatched to meet their most 
pressing wants. 

Excepting the destruction of Mes- 
sina, and the small town of Romet- 
ta, Sicily experienced little injury 
from the earthquake. The shocks 
were felt throughout the whole of 
Vail Demona, but the towns in this 
district escaped ivith trifling damage. 

lliis convulsion of the earth, sea, 
and air, extended over the whole of 
Calabria Ultra, the south-east part of 
Calabria Citra, and across the sea to 
Messina and its environs., The con- 
cussion was perceptible over great 
part of Sicily, and as far north as Na- 
ples ; but the surface over which the 
shocks acted so forcibly as to excite 
intense alarm, did not generally ex- 
ceed 500 square miles m circumfer- 
ence. Vivenzio, however, relates, 
that from the 20th to the 26th of 
March, terrible earthquakes occurred 
in the islands of Zante, Cefalonia, and 
St Maura ; and that in the last-men- 
tioned isle several public buildings 
and private dwellings were over- 
thrown, and destroyed many people. 

My uoject is to detail eflTects ratner 
than causes ; but, after close obser- 
vation and comparison of the con- 
cussions and workiniiTB of Mount 
Vesuvius, and of the phenomena at« 
tending the earthquakes in Calabria, 
I must brieflv state my belief that 
volcanoes and earthquakes are sim- 
ply various effects of the same che- 
mical process ; and that their pheno- 
mena, which bear a striking resem- 
blaiice, are produced by the agency 
of subterraneous fire, modifiea pro- 
bably by ^e different depths of the 
moving power, and the different na- 
ture of the superincumbent strata. 
Tlie frequent and destructive earth- 
quakes in Calabria, (of which twen- 
ty-eight are recorded between 1 602 
and 1783, besides many slighter in- 
termediate shocks,^ I attribute to tlie 
existence of a volcano, without an 
immediate crater, but in obvious 
sympathy and occasionally relieved 
by subterraneous communications, 
with the contiguous volcanoes of 
^tna and Stromboli — tranquil when 
tliey are in action, but accumulating 
its powers when they are dormant ; 
and then uplifting the shell of the 
globe, and riving it into fissures and 
chasms^ through which are emitted 
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elastic Tapours and fluids. These 
convulsions are preceded and accom- 
paniedy like the eruptions of Vesu- 
vius, with the subterraneous noise 
resembling loud thunder. I discover- 
ed also in Calabria traces of sulphur 
and ambra (grey amber) in tiiose 
places where water had rushed 
through the yawning surface; but, 
on the other hand, auer vigilant exa- 
mination, I could nowhere discover 
any appearance of lava; and I am 
convinced that Sir William Hamil- 
ton's assertion of the existence of 
lava at Pizzo is erroneous, and found- 
ed upon superficial investigation. 
My opinion in this respect is sup- 
portea by the hi^h authority of the 
Chevalier Dolomieu, from whose able 
and interesting ** Memoires sur lea 
Tremblements de Terre,&c./' I quote 

** La ville de Pizzo est batie sur 
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un rocher, qui est envelopp6 dans sa 
partie ext^rieure par une aglutina- 
tion de sable calcaire et quartsseux, 
mele de corps marins. Cette esp^ce 
de concretion est adh^rente 4d*autres 
rochers schisteux de la m^me mon- 
tagne. Elle se recouvre par le con- 
cours de Thumidite d'une esp^ce de 
croute ou mousse noiditre, qui a 
tromp^ Toeil de Mr le Chev. Hamil- 
ton; il a cm y voir un tuf Volca- 
nioue." 

The above mentioned Memoirs of 
Dolomieu have, in many respects, 
gratified me more than any other at- 
tempt to explain the moving power 
of earthquakes. 

His conjectures are always inge- 
nious ; and are better supported by 
the evidence of facts and coinciden- 
ces, Uian any hypothesis hitherto sug- 
gested. 
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Let me now proceed to the second 
part of my subject, and endeavour 
to shew, that in proportion as Words- 
worth has been over-estimated by 
his too ardent admirers, he has been 
underrated by those, who have had 
neither opportunity nor desire to in- j 
vestigate his claims to public notice. 
This will be a pleasant task, for I 
shall have to recall passages from 
which I have derivea no ordinary 
degree of gratification, and which, I 
hope, will impart somewhat of the 
same feeling to my reader. At the 
same time, I fear lest my method of 
defence should seem, when con- 
trasted with my manner of conduct- 
ing the impeachment, languid and 
inartificial. My previous plan for- 
bids me to shew forth the beauties 
of Wordsworth in an argumentative 
and methodical way ; for all the 
former part of my essay tends to 
I>rove that Wordsworth is systema- 
tically wrong — how then, without 
legal ambidexterity, can I undertake 
to prove that he is svstematically 
right? As I have maintained that 
Wordsworth has never produced a 
great and consistent whole, and that 
nis fine thoughts 1 ie scattered through* 
out his writings, I must necesMiily 



display his merits rather by quotation 
than by argument : thus, I lay my- 
self open to the charge of expending 
my powers in censure, and of ren- 
dering the work of praise a mere af- 
fair of the scissors. However, I am 
encouraged by the reflection that, 
with a Targe mass of readers, the 
course which I am about to pursue, 
will be the most certain of attaining 
its end. WordsworA is not gene- 
rally admired, only because he is not 
generally known. To adduce a case 
in point— I had frequently endea- 
voured to persuade some friendn 
that Wordsworth was an autlior of 
great merit. Like many other per- 
sons, ^ey entrenched themselves be- 
hind a settled conviction of his in- 
anity and childishness. Read him 
they would not: admire him they 
were venr certain they could not. 
Reader, do not smile I De tefabula 
narratur. Did you never condemn a 
cause (perhaps Wordsworth 8 cause) 
unheard ? At length, after the con- 
troversy had died away, I betook 
mvself to quoting from his works, 
without bringing forward the au- 
thor's name. ''What an exquisite 
piece of poetry !** exclaimed one of 
my candid frienda,after I hadfinidiea 
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reciting Wordsworth's sonnet com- 
posed on Westminster Bridge ; ^ Is 
It not by some great writer ? I scarce- 
ly know any one living whom I con- 
sider worthy to have composed it." 
I repeated Lucy Gray—** What pa- 
thos I" Laodamia-^'^hat grandeur r 
\ "These poems are by Wordsworth/' 
at length 1 said ; ** and, now that you 
know this, I will not allow you to 
recede ^m one pliable of your 
praise." Since that day, I hare heard 
no more of Wordsworth's childish- 
ness from my worthy friends. Now, 
although in my present defence of 
WordsworUi I cannot secure the ad- 
vantage of concealing his name, 
which alone excites repugnance in 
so many with whom a name is 
everv thing; yet I may possibly 
startle some objectors into acquies- 
cence, by flashing before their eyes 
those passages of dazzling merit, for 
which they never would have search- 
ed in the parent volume. Some per- 
sons may remark, that I have fill- 
ed three Numbers with censures of 
Wordsworth's writings, and that I 
have only devoted one to his vindi- 
cation. I answer, that blame de- 
mands more particularity than praise. 
A friend, we will suppose, reads me 
a favourite poem. Struck with some 
fine passage, I exclaim, " How beau- 
tiful I" He does not enquire, •* WIm 
do you think that passage beautiful ? 
Shortly after, I perhws exclaim,— 
" That is bad, or faulty." Immedi- 
ately follows the question, ** Why 
do you tlimk that faulty ? Give me 
your reasons." Thus, having cen- 
sured certain parts of the WriUngs 
and Theory of Wordsworth, I con- 
sidered myself bound to assign, as 
if in reply to an enquirer, the puti- 
cular causes of my dislike ; on the 
other hand, in substantiating Words- 
worth's claim to admiration, I would 
rather appeal to the feelings of men, 
than endeavour (a hopeless task I) 
to argue my reader into approba- 
tion. To explain my meaning more 
briefly— Faults may be detected by 
analysis ; beauties are only injured 
by analysis— faults may be argued 
upon; beauties must be felt/ On 
these accounts, I consider that the 
best refutation of all poetical et^ 
lumnies against Wordsworth's wri- 
tings, is to be found in the writings 
themselves. I would sunply address 
A noiMdmhrer of the poet whh tht 



well-known entreaty — ^" Strike, but 
hear !" Abuse Wordsworth as much 
as you think fit, but in fairness, lis- 
ten to so much of his compositions 
as after ages will purify n*om the 
dross that surrounds them, and will 
collect into one body of worth and 
splendour. Then give your verdict 
—and continue to abuse him, if you 
can. Let me hope, then, that in 
laying before my readers some of 
Wonfeworth's best things, without 
many conunents of mj own, I am 
doing him all possible justice. Hap- 
ly the large number of persons who 
have hiUierto decided upon our au- 
thor from hearsay, may find that 
thev have all this time been fighting 
with a shadowy Wordsworth of their 
own creation. Haply the passages, 
which I shall bring before them, will 
strike their minds with all the charms 
of novelty, as well as of poetical 
beauty. 

It will be my endeavour to prove, 
by iqjpropriate extracts from Words- 
worth's poems, that he has display- 
ed great powers of description, m 
the first place, of external nature ; 
secondly^ of nature as connected 
with some internal passion, or mo- / 
ral thought, in the heart and mind of 
man ; thirdfy, of human appearance, ) 
as indicative of human character, or ' . 
varieties of feeling. I shall also at- 
tempt to shew, that he has manifest- 
ed an ability to move the affections 
by means oi simple pathosy>that he 
has occasionallv attained i. chaste 
and classical dignity — that he has 
successftiUv illustrated religious and 
moral truths; and, finally, that he 
has brought Uie sonnet ^ that diffi- 
cult vehicle of poetic inspiration— 
to its highest possible pitch of ex- , 
cellence. 

In description of natural scenery, 
Wordsworth is almost always good. 
Like Antaus,he is strong whenever 
he touches his native earth. If, in 
his best poems, we too often find 
someUiing to condemn, let us re- 
member, that even in his worst, we 
frequenUy stumble upon passages I 
of unexpected beauty— passages of / 
pure and masterly description. In | 
spite of the self-riveted chains of i 
bis theory, the poet wiil break forth | 
throughout Wordsworth's writings, 
and falsify his own dogmas as tri- . 
umj^^Uy, as one who wishes to re-/ 
fiite them could desire. Even froia 
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the dulnesB of a ThankHgiviiig Ode, 
f^arkleR of living poetry shine out. 
Whenever Wordsworth breaks into 
description, he leaves prose far be- 
hind. For instance—* 

*< The stillness of these frosty plains. 
Their utter stillness, and the silent gtaM 
Of yon etkereid summits^ white with 



(Whose tranquil pomp and spotless purity 

Report of storms gone by 

To us who tread below,) 

Do with the service of this day accord.** 

The above lines are calculated, I 
may safely affirm, to imbue the mind 
with the very feeling of a calm and 
tenderly bright winter's day. To use 
a strong metaphor. Silence speaks in 
them. Tlie allusion to by-gone tem- 
pests is a touch from a master's hand. 
It lieightens without disturbing the 
universal repose, and connects the 
troublous soul of man with the serene 
aspect of nature— the memory of the 
past, with the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent—earth with heaven, in a very 
happy and beautiful manner. A pri- 
on, it might be supposed that a man 
who, like Wordsworth, possessing a 
poet's keen perceptions, has passed 
all his life amidst the grandeur of A 
mountainous country, should pour 
upon his page all the changefiil nues 
ot clouds and vapours; and should 
inform his verse with the " unde- 
Hcribed sounds" of earth, air, and wa- 
ter. Nor, if we open Wordsworth's 
volumes, will the expectation be dis- 
\ appointed. I do not know any author 

who has made a happier use of the 
gi*and phenomena of Nature. His little 
work on the scenery of the English 
Lakes, although written in prose, may 
be mentioned as being the true pro- 
duction of a poet, fi ought to be- 
come the manual of the poet, and, I 
may add, of the painter, wno is study- 
ing Nature in her own domain. This 
1 work is remarkable, if it were only 
as a monument of the superiority of 
Imagination over Science. Here is a 
man, who has never inscribed him- 
self amongst the members of the 
Royal Actuiemy, yet who, by mere 
force of genius, by that intuitive pe- 
netration, which " looks all Nature 
through," writes like a painter, com- 
poses pictures, and throws out sug- 
gestions, to originate which our 
tvould-be Claudes and Poussins are 
totally incapable. 



It is a remarkable circumstance 
that our great descriptive poets have 
seldom ventured upon a particular 
delineation of mountain scenery, and 
its accompanying phenomena. Mil- 
ton's description of Paradise is like a 
picture skilfully composed from the 
choicest parts of individual sketches. 
It is truth arranged by fiction. Thom- 
son (although lM>m in a land of mist 
and mountains) seems to alternate, 
in his Seasons, between gorgeous 
but vague representations of foreign 
climes, and faithful transcripts of 
England's milder scenery. He ap- 
pears more pleased 
*' To taste the smell of dairy, and ascend 
Some eminence, Augusta, in thy plains,** 
than to climb the painful steeps of a 
Scottish mountain. He exclaims, in- 
deed, " To me be Nature's volume 
wide displayed I" — ^but for what pur- 
pose ?— " Some easy passage raptu- 
red to translate." His finest poem, 
— the enchanting ** Castle of Indo- 
lence" — in the composition of which 
the mantle of Spenser seems to have 
descended upon the bard— is a land 
of dreams, snadowed by unearthly 
groves, illuminated by unearthly 
light After Thomson, came Cowper, 
who, even more than Thomson, may 
be pronounce to have adhered to 
real English landscape-anting. I 
do not mention this predilection for 
Nature's common form as a defect 
in either of the above-named poets. 
On the contrary, I conceive that, by 
their choice of well-kuoivn objects, 
they secured for themselves a more 
extensive sympathy than they could 
have commanded, had they delineated 
those features of Nature, whicli are 
not (to use a beautiful expression of 
Sir Thomas Brown) ** expansed un- 
to the eyes of all." But the reader 
will perceive the wide dominion, 
which their timidity or their policy 
has left unconquered — unappropria- 
ted, and, as it were, ready to the 
grasp of such a man as Wordsworth, 
who not only was bom, but has resi- 
ded amongst rocks, lakes, and moun- 
tains, (thus uniting the force of habit 
to that of early association,) and who 
possesses the heart, the eye, and the 
nand of a poet. On this ground Worda- 
worth may take a lofty and command- 
ing station. When i reflect tliat to 
hUn both the present and the future 
time are and will be indebted for the 
moat accurale and noUe embodjriiig 
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^f Nature's frrandcst forms, I am dlu- 
/posed to retract my former assertion, 
[that Wordsworth lias done nothing 

more than has heen done by otiiers. 

He is not the first descriptive poet, 

but, it must be confessed, that he is 



Wordsworth has not only presented ^ 
the hues of Nature to the eye, but' 
has also imitated her harmonies to 
the ear. Of tliis, alno, I will adduce 
an instance. 

Astounded hi the mountain gap 



the first descriptive poet of his order, f By p«d» of thunder, dap on clap, 
He has given " a local habitation and ' A„d manv a terror-«triki 



SfflV 

a name to the subtle essences of the 
elements; he has given a voice to 
storms and torrents. The Excur- 
sion is full of such wild determined 
forms as Salvator Rosa loved to fling 
together,— of such calm or such tem- 
pestuous skies as Caspar Poussin 
dared to tranfer to canvass. As an 
example, I select a passage which 
appears to me a triumphant proof of 
the powers of language, when wield- 
ed by a powerful mind. 



A step, 



A single step, that freed me from the skirts 
()f the blind vapour, «ipen*d to my view 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense, or by the dreaming aoul! 

• • • • • 

The Appcarancejinstantaneously diMclosed, 
Was of a mighty city — boldly say 
A wildeme«< of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous 

depth, 
Far sinking into splendour, without end. 
Fabric it secm*d of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes and silver spires. 
And blazing terrace upon terrace bigli 
Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright 
In avenues disposed ; there, towers begirt 
With battlements, that on their restless 

fronts 
Bore stars — illumination of all gems ! 
By earthly nature had the effect been 

wrought 
I'pou the dark materials of the storm 
Now pacified ; on them and on the coves, 
And mountain-steepsandsummits, where- 

UJltO 

The vapours bad receded, taking there 
Their station under a cerulean sky." 
Excursion. 

We might perhaps search in vain 
throiighout tne whole compass of 
English poetry, for another example 
of •* wonis tinffed with so many co- 
lours." Yet Wordsworth exclaims, 
immediately after bringing this stri- 
kiiifif spectacle so succeissfully before 
the imagination of the reader, 

" Oh 'twas an unimaginable sight !** 

So far will a true poet's feeling tran- 
scend his own most burning lan- 
guage. I have before hinted, that 



And many a terror-striking fiasli, 
And somewhere^ as it seems j a crash 
Among the rocks ; with weight ofrain^ 
And svlkn motions^ long awi shnr. 
That to a dreary distance go — 
Till, breaking in upon the dying strain, 
A rending oVr hi^ head begins the fray 
again.*" 

Waggoner, 

Surely the four lines marked by 
the Italic character would alone be 
sufficient to decide tlie question, whe- 
ther such a grace as Imitative Har- 
mony really exists. I own that it is 
difficult to determine how much of 
the effect upon the mind depends 
upon the meaning associated with 
the words ; but let it be remember- 
ed, tliat words desienative of sotuid, 
have naturally derived their birth 
from an attempt— in the infancy of 
language — actually to imitate the 
sounds of which they are symbolical. 
After God's own language— the He- 
brew—and the affluent Greek, there 
is probably no tongue so rich in imi- 
tative harmonies as our own. A^Tiere- 
ever its native texture breaks boldly 
forth through tiie foreign fripperies 
with which It is overlaifi, it possesses 
all the strengtli of elemental Nature. 
Our climate, our insular situation, 
the cliaracter of our earliest conquer- 
ors, may, in some degree, accouut for 
this. We should naturally expect, 
that the land of ocean and of storni 
would engender a more sinewy lan- 
guage tliau the sunny plains of France. 
Let any person, witli a true ear, ob- 
serve the difTfrence between the two 
words snow and rain. The hushing 
sound of the sibilant, in the first, fol- 
lowed by the soft liquid, and by the 
round full vowel, is not less indica- 
tive of the still descent of snow, than 
the harsher liquid and vowel, in the 
second, are of^the falling shower. I 
fear that I shall be considered fanci- 
ful, yet I cnnnot help remarkhig that 
the letter //, the sound of \vliich, 
when lengthened out, is so expresh- 
ive of tlic murmur of streams and 
brooks, is ^nerally to be found in 
words relating to the element of wa- 
ter, and in such combinations as, ei« 
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tber single or reduplicated, suit pre- 
cisely its different modifications. The 
words " long"' and " slow'' are, if pro- 
nounced in a natural maimer, actual- 
ly of a longer time than the words 
short and quick. There is a drag up- 
on the nasal iV^and G; there is apro- 
tracted effect in the vowel followed 
by a double vowel, in the two first 
words, not to be found in the two 
last. To speak musically, the former 
might be noted down in semibreves, 
the latter in crotchets. I forbear to 
say more on the intimate connexion 
between language and the sounds or 
ideas of which it is symbolical, since 
the subject is extensive and import- 
ant enough to demand a separate dis- 
sertation. Thus much, however, in 
illustration of Wordsworth's beauti- 
ful lines, wherein the sound is so 
true an echo to tlie sense, 1 trust, 
will not be thought irrelevant So 
replete are Wordsworth's works with 
passages of fine or of pleasing de- 
scription, that it is difiicult to nartl- 
cularize a few, and impossible to 
name them all. I must, therefore, 
confine myself to pointing out those 
which appear to me more especially 
to display an intimate acquaintance 
with Nature, and a graphic fidelity 
in representing her varieties. In the 
WaggNoner, a description of early 
morning, beginning— 

*' See Skiddaw's top with ro«y light 
Is toach'd,'* 

would, I believe, have been as often 
quoted with enthusiasm as Wsdter 
Scott's moonlight pictiu*e of Melrose 
Abbey, had it been found amongst 
the minstrelsy of the great Northern 
Magician. How fresh and vigorous 
is the following couplet— 

" Thence look thou forth o'er wood and 

lawn, 
Hoar with the frost-like dews ofdawtL" 

How admirably the poet has placed 
in the landscape, by a single touch, 

" The ruined towers of Threlkdd Hall, 

Lurking in a double shade. 

By trees and lingering twiUght made /" 

A fragment, entitled a Night-Piece, 
amongst the minor poems, deserves 
notice. It is a fragment, as carefully 
finished as one of Raphael's heads 
from the life, intended to be intro- 
duced into a larger picture, and per- 
haps more beautiful by itself, thim 
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when forming a portion of other 
beauties. In reading it^ we seem ac- 
tually to behold 

** The continuous cloud of texture doee. 
Heavy and wan, all whiten*d by the mooo;'* 

and, like the traveller on his lone- 
some journey, we are startled by the 
sudden gleam of light, by which the 
clouds are split asunder. We look 
up and bdiold 

** The dear Moon and the glory of the 
Heavens.'* 

In what follows, there is a fine poeti- 
cal touch— a sort of mysterious oeau- 
ty- 

" There m a hhwikp blue vault she mU 

along, 
Follow'd by multiliudesof stars, that, small, 
And sharp, and bright, along the dark abyss 
Drive as she drives ; — how fast they wheel 

ttway, 
YetvamshnotI The wind is im the tree. 
But they are silent,"* 

Hitherto I have confined myself to 
passages of almost pure description. 
But Wordsworth occasionally com- 
bines very beautiful feelings with 
beautiful imagery, and interprets Na- 
ture's meanmgs with the initiated^ 
knowledge of one who, to use his 
own expression, is endowed with * 
" the vision and the faculty divine." 
In other words, he has (as I under- 
took, in the second place, to prove) 
BUCcessfuUy exhibited ** Nature in 
connexion with some internal passion, \ 
or moral thought, in the heart and 
mind of man." The passage, which 
I am about to adduce, in testimony 
of this, is, as an extract, long; but if 
any one should /ee/ that it is long, I 
may say, with Beattie, " He need not 
woo the Muse— he is her scorn." I 
should be most unjust to the poet 
were I not to give the passage en- 
tire:— 

" Has not the Soul, the beuig of your lift?, 
Received a shock of awful consciousness. 
In some calm season, when these lofty 

rocks. 
At night's approach, bring down th' un- 
clouded sky 
To rest upon their circumambient walls ; 
A temple framing of dimensions vast, 
And yet not too enormous for the sound 
Of human anthems — choral song, or burst 
Sublime of instrumental harmony. 
To glorify th' Eternal ! What if these 
Did never break the stillness that prevails 
Here, if the solemu pightiiigale be aiilCf 
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And Ihe saft woodJark here did bow 

chaat 
Her Tespen, Nature USU not to pvorlde 
ImpulBe and utterance. The whii^ering 

air 
Sends inspiration from the ihadowj 

heights, 
And blind recesses of the caTem'd rodcs; 
The little rills and waters numherleas 
Inaudible by daylight, blend their notes 
With the loud streams ; and often* at the 

hour 
When issue forth the first pale stars, is 

heard. 
Within the circuit of this fabric huge, 
One Yoice — the solitary Raven, flying 
Athwart the concave of the darlc-blue 

dome, 
Unseen, perchance above the power ef 

sight— 
An Iron knell! With echoes from afar, 
Faint, and still fainter. ** 

Excwniofii* 

To those who are acquainted with 
the phenomena of raountainoui coun- 
tries, I need not point out the exijui- 
site fitness of every component ]^urt 
of the above description. But to 
those who have never dwelt amon^l 
rocks and waters, I may obaerve, 
that, in all its accompaniments, Uiere 
is a peculiar truth and bedu^, which 
can scarcely be appreciated by the 
inhabitants of loi^ier regions, how- 
ever they may enter into the feel- 
ings with which the description is 
connected. The soul of any reflec- 
tive being may, indeed, receive " a 
shock of awful consciousness" from 
the contemplation of the unclouded 
heavens; but the walla of the tem- 
ple are wanting—those walls which, 
as if endued with silent life, are so 
finely said by the ijoet to hrUig down 
the sky to rest, as if with love, upon 
their glorious siunmits. The weaving 
in oi the evening shades has com- 
pletely this effect The outlines of 
the mountains do not so much ap- 
I^ear to soar into the clear-obscure^ 
as to attract the clear-c^wcure to- 
wards themselves. Again, there Is a 
peculiar propriety ia^e aocompaay- 
rag melodies with which tiie poet 
has enriched his scenery. Amcrngst 
mountains, the hush of evaikg draws 
forth the sound of the smaller water- 
falls in a wonderfid and almost un- 
accountable numner. Byniffbtlhave 
seemed to hear fifty streaaM^ the 
voicee of which I never eo«ld distiB- 
guish during tli# stil lest diy, even In 



places remote from that confused 
murmur of human existence, which 
might be supposed to have its share 
in deadenii^ tones so delicate. Per- 
haps the dewy freshness of the night 
air may be a fitter medium for sound ; 
but certain it Is, that I have been 
able to divide from each other the 
notes of the various streams, amidst 
the general concert, (united yet dis- 
tinct) as one would distinguish be- 
tween voice and vcMce in a chorus 
of birds. The '' iron knell" is more 
finely characteristic of the raven's 
note than can be conceived by any 
person who has not heard it come 
suddenly upon the ear, in a solitary 
Vale, clangmg from rock to rock 
with monotonous grandeur. Under 
such circumstances, the effect which 
it produces is positively startling. 
No ordinary idea of a raven's cro^ 
will assist us in forming a notion of 
It The « iron knell" of the poet» 
with all its dim associations, will 
raise ^e imagination as near to the 
reality as is perhaps possible. In 
fine, Uie severe rejection of all c<Mn- 
moB-place ornament from the above 
passage— of all but that which suits 
the season and the scene — the ap- 
propriate solemnity of the versifica- 
tion, and the sustained loftiness of 
tiie diction, render the whole de» 
scription consistent and majestic 

Although I consider Wordsworth « 
mistaken m so constantly endeavoun* \ 
ing to educe lofty feelings from lowly v 
subjects, yet it must be allowed that 
he is occasionally successful in the 
woridng up of apparently unpromi- 
sing materuds. A little piece, called ■ 
Nutting, is a pleasing instance of 
this; and he has not only contrived 
to render skating poetical, but has 
made it the basis of some very stri- 
king description, combined with en- 
nobling sensations. He represents 
himself in the sportive vigour of 
youth, tc^ther with his companioDS, 
engaged in this sport : — 

<< All shod with steel. 
We hi8s*d along the pcdish^d ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase. 
And woodland pleasures.** 

What follows is extremely beaud<< 
fill;— 

"< With the din 
Meanwhile the preclpioes rang alond ; 
The kaiess trees, and every icy crafTf 
Tinkled like iron 5 trhitf the JiakiHthilk 
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Into tite tumvk sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy, not unnoticed ; while the 

Stan 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in 

the west 
The orao^ sky of evening died away." 

Tlie lines distingtiisbed by italics 
possess a grace similar to that which 
I pointed out in a previous quotation. 
As there the memory of " storms 
gone by" endeared still more the 
present tranquillity of nature, so here 
the " alien sound of melancholy" en- 
hances joy by a thought of sorrow. 
We are strange beings : we love to 
be reminded of our mortal state even 
in the midst of our desires to forget 
it : We pursue pleasure, but we are 
ever loolcing back upon pain: We 
would fain prolong the banquet of 
life, yet we place a skull in the midst 
of its festal flowers. And whv ? Be- 
cause ours is a twofold life — the 
union of mortal with immortal. We 
covet happiness by. the very consti- 
tution of our nature : we find earthly 
happiness insufficient — we turn back 
to the more majestic form of sorrow. 
We court the transitory, but seek 
the permanent On this account it 
is, that whatever addresses us as man, 
and at the same time makes us feel 
that we are more than man, has the 
greatest power over our passions. 
Shakspeare well knew that mirth is 
a more affecting thing than grief, or 
rather, that mirth is the very avenue 
to grief. Again, the affections are 
more readily called into play by a 
mixture of mirth and melancholy, 
because such a mixture does actual- 
ly more resemble human life, with 
which our affections are entwined, 
than a mere transcript of one to 
the exclusion of the other. One 
brief note coming from the depths 
of sorrow upon tne light strains of 
pleasure, unlocks our tears more 
quickly than the most solemn invo- 
cation to woe. Although Words- 
worth does not precisely, like Shak- 
speare, make us weep with a witti- 
cism, yet no author is more happy 
than himself in heightening his sub- 
ject by a hint, a suggestion, by the 
shadow of a cloud, which causes us 
to look up to the cloud itself. He 
^ ves the picture life without marring 
Its repose. He does not present us 
with a description of external nature 
alone, because he knows tiiat exter- 
nal nature chiefly addre69es the imn- 
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gination, that calm yet radiant power 
from which " the dangerous passions 
keep aloof." There was once a long 
controversy between the respective 
effects of art and nature. The two 
should never have been disjoined. 
Art is not felt as art, but as leading 
us back to man and nature. The 
world is the habitation of man. View- 
ed merely as a stupendous effort of 
creative power, it is elevating : view- 
ed as our own home, it is touching 
— for its meaning and its purpose are 
before us. . Look over a vast ex- 
panse of country: Is it the mere 
sight which fills the eyes with tears V 
Unconsciously the thought occurs, 
upon how many human hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, we gaze in 
ignorance! Every little column of 
smoke, pointing out the habitation 
of man, may be the index to a scene 
of suffering, or of delight, may guide 
the eye to the arena of a stru«fle, 
which demons and angels watcn in 
emulous anxiety. Yonder old tower, 
how eloquently it speaks of mortal 
ffrandeur and decay I Yonder ship, 
now it brings even the mighty ocean 
within the sphere of humanity ! 
Should the prospect be over a deso- 
late region, " empty of all shape of 
life," the source of its effect upon 
our feelings is, under a different mo- 
dification, still the same— man— for 
ever, man. We are affected by the 
thought that man is not there— there, 
where he ought to be. In the first 
case, we looked upon him in con- 
nexion with his birth-right— now, we 
gaze upon the inheritance without 
the heir. The veriest anchorite that 
ever raved about solitude, owes the ^ 
force of his appeal to the existence * 
of the world which he deprecates. 
But I have detained my reader too 
long from the conclusion of Words- 
worth's lines upon skating. As its 
own beauty will speak for itself, I 
will jjive the rest of the poem witli- 
out nirther remark; merely premi- 
sing—for the benefit of Southrons — 
that the ice of lakes, which are fed 
byjpure mountain streams, is a very- 
different thing to the ice of the Ser- 
pentine River. It is, without a strong 
metaphor, a crystal pavement, capa- 
ble of reflecting the stars as tniljr 
as did the unfrozen waters. So ti*an- 
spicuous is ice €^ this nature, that it 
is somewhat awful to move over its 
untried surface, beneath which tfa^ 
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admirably exemplified this imagina- ] 
five kind of pamting. I cannot give 
a better specimen of his successful 
efforts in this vein. 



eye can descend into strange depths 
and oozy hollows. 



** Not seldom from the uproMr I retired 

Into a silent bay, or sportirely 

Glanced sideways, learing the tumultuous 

throng^, 
To cross the bright reflection of a star, 
Image that, dying still before me, gleam*d 
Upon the glassy plain : and often -times 
When we had given our bodies to the wind. 
And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, 

spinning still 
The rapid line of motion, then at onee 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels. 
Stopped short ; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wbcel'd by me, ev'n as if the earth had 

roird, 
With visible motion, her diurnal round ! 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train. 
Feebler and feebler; and I stood and 

watch'd 
Till all was tranquil as a summer sea,** 

I now proceed to shew that >Vordfl- 
worth displays power in his portraits 
of human beings. Here also he is 
not a mere describer. The linea- 
ments which he draws, are indica- 
tions of the mind within. Not un- 
firequendy he gives some masterly 
touches, which are to the character 
described, what the hands of a watch 
are to the dial-plate. They tell the 
'* whereabout'* of the whole man. 
Indeed, Wordsworth is altogether so 
graphic in his delineations both of 
nature and of human beings, that if I 
did not remember the remark of 
Horace, " Ut pictura, poesis erit," I 
should conclude that he had deeply 
studied the art of painting. But the 
truth is, that herein consists Uie dif- 
ference between the poet and tlie 
pocta3ter. While the latter only 
describes either from recollection, 
or from a survey of some object, the 
former paints from an image before 
his mental eye— an image in this 
respect transcending Nature herself, 
inasmuch as it combmes the selectest 
parts of Nature. " Be desperately 
individual in your studies from na- 
ture," said a celebrated artist to a 
friend of mine, who wished to excel 
in painting ; <* in your perfect com- 
positions, be as general as you 
please." The advice, if addressed to 
a poet, would be equally good. He 
must not aim at depicting the forms 
of nature so much as the ^ spirit of 
her forms." Wordsworth, m his 
representation of Peter Bell» haa 



** Though nature could not touch his heart 

By lovely forms and placid weather. 
And tender sounds, yet you might see 
At once that Peter Bell and she 
Had often been together. 

A. savage wildness round him hung 
As of a dweller out of doors ; 

In his whole figure and his mien, 

A savage character was seen 

Of mountains and of dreary moors. 



He had a dark and sidelong walk, 

And long and slouching was his gait ; 
Beneath his looks so bare and bold. 
You might perceive his spirit cold 
Was pUq/ittg with some inward bait, 

« « « « « 
There was a hardness in his cheek. 

There was a hardness in hb eye, 
As if the man: had fixed his face. 
In many a solitary place, 

Against the wind and open sky." 

I would ask tliose, who are possessed 
with an opinion that Wordsworth is 
a childish writer, if this portrait be 
not sketched with a vigorous hand ? 
Do we not seem actually to look upon 
the lawless wanderer, who, 

'* To all th* unshaped half-human tlioughts 

AVhich solitary Nature feeds, 
INIid summer sturms, or winter's toe. 

Has Join'd whatever vice. 

The cruel city breeds ?** 

Is not the man's whole history 
written in his countenance ? Does 
it not tell tales of nightly plunder, 
and daily debauchery ^ Voen it not 
hint dark secrets of alliances with 
smugglers on the coast, Avith gipnies 
on the wold, with poachers in the fo- 
rest ? Is it not hara and cruel enough 
to be the tablet of an altar, whereon 
the hope and yteace of many a rustic 
beauty has been sacrificed ? Upon 
that brow has gathered the sweat of 
no honest toil, the swarthy tint of no 
rural labour — there may be oven a 
spot of blood. He has been with na- 
ture, yet nature has touched him 
not Her storms have furrowed his 
face, but have only annealed hi» 
heart Can any thought be more 
striking? What can represent more 
forcibly the desperate condition of 
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the man than the idea that nature 
herself has contributed to harden 
him, as the pure soft element of wa« 
ter, dropping through some gloomy 
chasm, sometimes converts to stone 
the substances on which it fells f 
Let me now place before the reader 
a portrait in quite a different style-^- 
a Morlfmd after a Salvator— the 
representation of a true English 
ploughboy. 

<<Hi«JoioUftreitiflr) 
Beneath a cumbroiu frock* that to tha 

knees 
InreBta the thriving churl, his legi appear, 
Fellows to those which lustily upheld 
The wooden stools, for everlostiiif use, 
On which our fathers sate. And mark 

his brow ! 
Under whose shaggy canopy are set 
Two eyes, not dim, but of a healthy stare ; 
Wide, sluggish, blank, and ignorant, and 

strange; 
Proclaiming boldly that they never drew 
A look or motion of intelligence 
From infant conning of the Chrisi-enMs 

row. 
Or puzzling through a primer, line by 

Une, 
Till perfect mastery crown the pains at 

last." Excursion, 

Tliere is, in the above lines, a kind 
of forcible humour, which may re- 
mind the reader of Cowper's manner 
in the Task. The versification la 
good, and gives so much point to the 
thoughts, that it should seem as if 
custom, rather than necessity, had 
caused all satires, from Donne to 
Chm-chill, to be written hi rhyme. 

In describing the external indica- 
tions of human passions, the silent 
eloquence of look and gesture, 
Wordsworth is sometimes emmently 
successful. The whole story of 
Margaret, in the Excursion, is a series 
of affecting pictures. Her husband 
had joined a troop of soldiers, and 
she had heard no tidings of him for 
more than a year. The gradual 
doubt respecting his fate, slowly 
sickening mto despair, is touched 
through all its gradations, with a 
most skilful pencil. Bv degrees her 
garden and cottage, wliich used to 
display all tlie pride of neatness, 
** bespeak a sleepy hand of negli- 
gence," and at length fall into decay 
and ruin. The mourner's spirit sinks 
into a kmdred state of desolation, 
and yet die cannot rest Her de»- 
nair is eveQ without the ccmibrt of 
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its usual apathy. Tlie irritation al- 
ways kept up by the remains of sus- 
pense— 'by the absence of all tidings, 
and the consequent ImpoesibUity of 
utter certainty— gives a restlessness 
to her mind, and to the movements 
of her body. If she sees a soldier 
pass, her cheek still flushes, and her 
step involuntarilv bears her from the 
cottage door. Even her child 

^ Had from iu mother oanght the trick 

of grief. 
And sigh'd amidst iU pkythings.** 

A state more miserable can scarcely 
be conceived. As a contemporary 
poet has observed, 

" Wliat can match the siclcness of 

To act, to suffer, may be nobly great, — 
Bat nat«re*s mightiest effort is to watt !** 

In such a condition, the mind ex- 
pends its force upon itself. Its ener- 
gies fall back upon the heart like 
arrowa tent towards heaven. No- 
thing is known, therefore noting 
can be combated. Nothing is to be 
done, but every thing is to be feared. 
Here, the human imagination is un- 
veiled hi 'its most terrible aspect— 
here its endless, boundless, indes- 
tructible powers find their full scope. 
Conjecture cannot exhaust it, Pessi- 
bility cannot confine it Words- 
worth has given to the world perhaps 
the finest picture extant of a being, 
whose thoiu^hts thus beat themselves 
a^nst the bars of their prison. The 
following passage can scarcely be 
read wim an unmoved heart: 

** Yes, it would have grieved 
Your very soul to see her ; evermore 
Her eyelids droop'd, her eyes were down- 
wards cast ; 
And, when she at her table gave me food, 
She did not look at me. Her voice was 

low, 
Her l>edy was su1>dued. In every act, 
Pertaining to her house affairs, appeared 
The canlew s/tASnesf of a tkinAing mwd, 
Sk^^^oeiipUdy to which aU outward thingg 
jt^HkBouitSe matter. StUl she sigh'd, 
But yet no motion of the bt^eaet was seen. 
No heaving of the heart. While by the 

ftre 
We sate together, sighs came on my car, 
I knew not hew, and hardly whence they 
came.'* Excurtiion, 

The power which Wordsworth ha» 
shewn in the fm^egoing description, 
to move the wHer affections, leads 
Bie to the next branch of my subject. 
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I would prove that eimple pathos is 
an attribute of Wordsworth's muse. 
It haa been remarked that authors 
never esteem their productions ac- 
cording to their real degrees of me- 
rit. Wordsworth is a singular in- 
stance of the truth of this observa- 
tion. He has pointed out the Idiot 
Boy and Goody Blake to the reader's 
notice, but has omitted altogether 
the mention of some pieces, which 
more nearly than any thing he ever 
wrote exemplify tlie best parts of 
his own theory. Occasionally he has 
quaffed from ^e very Hippocrene of 
riature, and has displayed the pure 
and simple effects of real inspiration* 
I would adduce, as an example of 
this, " The Complaint of a Forsaken 
Indian Woman. I must premise, 
that, when the wanderifig tribes of 
ISorth America, in the migrations 
consequent upon their wild and pre- 
carious mode of existence, pass from 
one region to another, a cruel neces- 
sity obliges them to leave behind any 
of their comrades, who, from sick- 
ness or a failure of strength, shall 
fall by the way. In those desolate 
tracts, to delay their own progress 
on the sufferer's account, would en- 
danger the lives of the whole com- 
munity ; and often the poor creature, 
who endures all the tortures of a 
forced march, will voluntarily re- 
quest to be left to the milder hand 
of death. The last offices which the 
tribe render to their deserted com- 
panions, are to kindle a fire, and 
to leave a supply of water and food 
beside them, vnth the lingering hope 
that they may yet be able to resume 
their journey. The subject is in it- 
self affecting, and Worosworth has 
treated it in a very touching manner. 
Tlie dying woman, whose lament 
falls upon the silence of the ft*ozen 
desert, breaks out into speech with 
that sort of impatient horror which 
the utter loneliness and awful ap- 
pearances of that dreadful region 
might be supposed to excite : 
** Before I see another day, 
Oh let my body die away I 
In sleep, I hear the northern gleams, 
The stars were mingled with my dreams." 

The haunting effect of strange wild 
objects upon the enfeebled mind of 
sickness is in the last couplet finely 
conceived. So also is the idea that 
she could have travelled on yet a 
little farther with her companions ; 
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" Alas ! ye might have dragged ms on 
Another day, a single one ! 
Too soon I yielded to despair — 
Why did ye listen to my prayer ? 
When ye were gone my limbs were stronger,^* 

This is beautifully true to nature. It 
is not for her own sake that she clings 
so tenaciously to life and to human 
fellowship— not on her own account 
does she pray so earnestly for «* an-» 
oUier day — a single one." She is a 
mother ; and as every fraction of time 
spent with her infant is a heap of gold, 
so every least division of an hour 
passed apart from it is a weight of lead. 
iVho can read the continuation of 
her complaint without being moved ? 

" My child / they gave thee to another, 
A woman who was not thy mother. 
Wlien from my arms my babe they took, 
Oh me, how strangely did he look ! 
llirough his whole body something ran, 
A most strange working did I see ;— 
As if he strove to be a man, 
That he might pull the sledge ibr me." 

The first couplet is worth whole 
reams of amplification. The single 
line — " A woman who was not tny 
mother," is a world of feeling in it- 
self. Thus does a great master find 
the shortest passage to the heart, 
while a mere describer, wandering 
in a labyrinth, never reaches the 
heart at all. The poem concludes 
with a burst of denrious agony-*a 
state of mind in which intense desire 
dares possibility : 

^ 111 fellow you across the snow ; * 
Ye travel heavUy and slow ! 
In spiu of all my weary pain, 
VU look upon your tents again !" 

Always, with the exception of Betr 
ty For, Wordsworth has been pe« 
culiarly happy in his delineation of 
the Maternal Passion. Were I not 
afraid to multiply quotations, I should 
dwell more partioularly on a small 

8oem entitl^ ** The Affliction of 
largaret." I cannot, however, omit 
the following slanxa, since the feel- 
ing which it cx>nveys is capable of 
general application : 

** Ah little doth the young one dream, 
When full of play and childish cares, 
What power hath ev*n his wildest scream 
Heard by his mother unawares. 
He knows it not, he cannot gueis : 
Yeart to a mother bring distress. 
But do not make her love the leei.*' j 
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** But, dear me," motliinks I hear a 
Roft voice timidly enquire, ** has Mr 
Wordsworth never written anv thing 
about an — another— sort of loveV 
He has. Madam ; and so well as to 
deserve tlie gratitude of the whole 
female conununity. While your fa- 
vourite, Lord Byron, has represented 
you as the mere objects of a frantic 

Eassion, which I will not name, and 
as luxuriated accordingly in de- 
scriptions of gazelle eyes and hya- 
cintliine locks, Wordsworth has paint- 
ed you with equal purity and warmtli. | 
Exquisite as are Lord Byron's stan-^' 
zas to the memory of Thyrza, I fear 
that the lady was no better than she 
should be ; but we can have no doubt 
of the virtue of the loved, lost object, 
who is commemorated in the follow- 
ing lines : 

*' She direU amonf( th* untrodden wnys. 
Beside the spriags of Dove ; 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to lore. 

A violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye ; 

Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and feyv could know 

When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, — and oh 

The difference to me T* 

** Well now, are those lines really by 
Mr Wordsworth ? I declare they are 
very pretty. But do you not think, 
that, * oh, the difference to ine P is 
a little bit too simple ?" — Not in the 
least Would you have liked the 
verse better had it been, (if the rhyme 
permitted), ** UTiat pangs my bosom 
rend?" Tlie simplicity of the ex- 
pression matters little if it fulfils the 
purpose of the author ; and it is of 
no consequence how common the 
words may be, if they are only the 
surface to a mine of thought. The 
great object of poetry is, to suggest 
more than she expresses, and espe- 
cially at the close of a strain, she is 
fortunate if she can leave food for re- 
flection. Tlie contrast between the 
careless indifference of the world in 
genera], and the intense feeling of the 
poet who has lost all that was hisworld, 
IS perfectly indicated in the conclu- 
ding stanza; and what more could 
we wish ? The last line is the mot- 



to to a golden casket of once-trea- 
sured hopes and tender memories ;^> 
What more could we wish ? To pur- 
sue a little farther the train of thoughts 
which it excites. Words wortli says, 
in anotiier poem, 

" You must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.** 

This is perfectly true to nature. 
Love not only invests its object wiUi 
imaginary attributes, but actually 
does perceive those which exist, but 
which are not visible to an indifferent 
eye. Friendship possesses some of 
this intuitive discernment But how 
much is her spiritual perception 
heightened by love ! When the reci- 
procal action of the sensual and in- 
tellectual powers produce what may 
be called (almost with propriety) an 
additional sense, the mental glance 
becomes like the sim in heaven, not 
only penetrating all mysteries by its 
light, but calling forth dormant facul- 
ties from their slumber by its warmth. 
It was the torch of Love which ani- 
mated the statue of Pygmalion; — to 
others, perhaps, the statue was but 
marble still. How singular is the 
feeling we experience, when we think 
that the being whom we love is no- 
thing to others, every thing to our- 
selves — that others see daily with in- 
difference the form, whose shadow 
even to behold for a few moments is 
to us himpiness unspeakable ! To the 
world, tne object ot our love is mere- 
ly a human being — to us, somewhat 
above mortality. This may be an 
image to you, but it is a saint to me, 
says tlie Catholic No author has, 
expressed this union of eartlily with', 
divine with greater depth than Words- ^ 
worth. His women are, to use his 
. oAvn beautiful language, 

'* Creatures not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 
And yet are spirits too, and bright. 
With something of an angel light." 

Only hear how forcibly he depicts 
the waking from the security into 
which this feeling lulls us, when our 
dream of uiieartlily charms is tre- 
mendously broken by the shock of 
Death: 

" A slumber did my spirit seal, 

I had no human fears : 
She seemed a thing that could not feel 

The touch of earthly yean. 
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No motion has she now, no force, 

She neither heurs, nor sees, 
Roll*d round in e«rth*s diurnal course 

With roclu, and stones, and trees.*' 
Here, how much is said in little — 
how many tliemes for reflection are 
suggested! That form, which the 
imaginative colouring of real passion 
had invested with immortality, is now 
no more than the inanimate produc- 
tions of Nature. Once the living 
vehicle of the soul, and almost iden- 
tified with it, in the wondrous mo- 
tions of eye and lip, it is now im- 
movable and impassive as the solid 
rocks ! It is a suDJect too painful to 
dwell upon. Let us revive ourselves 
by the following fresh picture of life 
and loveliness : 

" She was a phantom of delight, 
When first she gleam'd upon my tight ; 
A lovely apparition sent 
Ta be a moment's ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of TwHight/airf 
Like TmlighVs too her dusky kair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn.^* 
Who does not see the beautiful girl 
moving in the light of poetry and 

}routh; and bringing gladness with 
ler as surelv as the morning-star 
leads on the day ? " Well, I must say," 
the soft voice replies, " I had no idea 
that Wordswortn had written such 
sweet things. I shall tell all my friends 
what a poet he is, and shall buy his 
works directly." 

I should exceed the limits which 
I have prescribed to myself, were I 
to give extracts from any more of 
Wordsworth's poems, which display 
a pathetic simplicity. The reader 
will do well to peruse, at his own 
leisure, " The Childless Father ;" 
" Lucy Gray;" " We are Seven;" 
and the story of <" Ruth." I think 
that he will not only be struck with 
the lovely thoughts in these poems, 
but with the easy melody oT their 
versification. Every word seems 
to fall naturally into its right place, 
and the rhyme appears to be less a 
preparation of art, than a necessary 
consequence of the diction. « 

Another characteristic of Words- 
worth's muse is a certain classical 
dignity. Persons, who are acquaint- 
ed with his works by quotation only, 
or by report, can scarcely be aware 
how often, and how strikingly, he 
has displayed this excellence. So 



much injustice has he done hbnself. 
The Laodamia is known but by a few 
— ^by those alone, who, being gifted 
with a real affection for poetry, have 
attentively studied and searched the 
writings of our true poets, and have 
formed their own opinions, without 
respect to the popular voice. They 
have already assigned the Laodamia 
ahigh rank amongst poems of a severe \ 
and intellectual beauty. It is a per- ' 
feet piece of statuary, elaborated 
with Phidian skill, and its repose, 
like that of " the statue which en- 
chants the world," is the repose of 
life. As the effect of this fine composi- 
tion depends more upon the grand- . 
eur and harmony of the whole, than I 
upon the beauty of detached parts, 
I should only mar the impression 
which it is calculated to produce on 
the mind of the classic reader, by 
presenting him with a specimen of 
its excellence. This would be to 
exhibit a stone of the temple, in order 
to display die proportions of liie 
temple itself. I will rather give en- 
tire the following sonnet, as an ex- 
ample of the chaste severity of Words- ' 
worth's loftier style : 

'< Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this 

hour; 
Enghmd hath need of thee : She Is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen, 
Preside, the heroic wealth of hall and 

bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selBtdi 

men; — 
Oh raise us up ! Return to us again ; 
And give us manners, vhrtue, freedom, 

power! 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart : 
Thou hadst a voice, whose sound was like 

the seOf 
Pure as the naked heavens, mi^estic, free ; 
So didst thou trarel on life's common way 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay." 

Surely this is great ^TitinjO^. There 
is no affectation, no babyism here. 
The poet has girded his robe about 
him, and has prepared himself for a 
lofty encounter. The portion mark- 
ed by italics is, in particular, grand, 
from the very simphcity of its thought 
and diction. The most sublime ob- 
jects in nature are chosen to illus- 
trate the author's noble ideas ; and. 
in the short compass of three lines, 
^ ocean, with all its solemn noise," 
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and the illimitable firmament, are 
presented to the ear and eye. An in- 
ferior writer would have dilated up- 
on the thought : Wordsworth knew 
that an inch of gold is better than a 
yard of gold leaf. The conclusion 
of the sonnet conveys, by a few 
touches, the striking picture of a 
majestic mind, unbenoing towards 
the world, yet reverencing itself; 
and thus completes the magnificence 
of poetry with the important truth— 
that humility is the basis of moral 
grandeur. Wordsworth's Ode to 
, Duty may be mentioned as another 
/ instance of this purity of thought 
' and of expression. The foUowmg 
stanza is very noble ; ' 

^ Stern law^ver ! yet thou dott wear 
The Godhead's moet beuignant grace ; 
Nor know we any thing so fair 
As it the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh hefore thee on their beds. 
And fragrance in thy footing treads.'* 

Both as a moral and as a religioua 
poet, Wordsworth may take a high 
station. In the latter point of view, 
more especiallr, his name may not 
only be associated with those of 
Young and Cowper, but even with 
that of Milton; for, except in the 
works of the above-namea writers, 
we shall search vdnly, through the 
English classics, for passages of de- 
votional fervour expressed as fine- 
ly as many which Wordsworth has 
^ven us. A poem, called '' Resolu- 
tion and Independence," may sen'e 
to display our author as a moralist 
of a very different stamp to the mere 
casuist, whom (snatchmg for once 
the pencil of satire) he stigmatises as 

" One to whose smooth-rubb*d soul can 

cling, 
Nor form, nor feeling, great nor small ; 
A reasoning, self-sufficing thing, 
An intellectual all in all !" 

The poem opens with a fresh and 
beautiful description of a calm and 
bright morning succeeding to a night 
of storms. JSX nature is revived— 
'* the birds are singing in the distant 
woods,'* and 

^ All thinp that love the sun are out of 

doon; 
The sky njoices in the morning's birth ; 
The grass Is bright with rain-drops ; on 

the moors 
The hare is running races In her mirth.** 

With this morning jubilee of crea* 



tion the poet at first sympathizes, 
but by degrees he falls into a train 
of melancholy and anxious thought. 
He compares his fate with that of 
the happy creatures round him^the 
skylark warbling in the sky, and the 
playful hare — and he feels ^t he 
only resembles them in his present 
exemption from care and sorrow. 
Happy as he now is, he cannot for- 
bear n-om casting a prospective look 
towards evils, to ymxch his present 
state of security, and the changeful- 
nessof this mortal life seem to render 
him peculiarly liable. Even his po- \ 
etical feelings seem to point him out I 
as a mark for the arrows of misfor- 1 
tune. He muses painfully upon the 
fate of genius in every age, and mora 
(especially he 

<' Thonghi of Chatterton, the marreUooii 

boy, 
The sleepless soul that perish'd In his 

pride, — 
Of him who walk'd In glory and in joy, 
Following his plough along the mountain 

side." 

In this mood, he meets with an old 
man whose employment is that of 
a leech-gatherer; the infirmities of 
disease and age having precluded 
him from any more active mode of 
fining his subsistence. Of him it 
IS finely said, — 

" Motionless as a doud the old man stood. 
That heareth not the loud winds when 
they calL" 

The poet is much struck with the 
apparentiy wretched occupation of 
one, on whose form time and pain 
seemed to have cast " a more than 
human weight** But, on conversing 
with the leech-gatherer, he finds him 
not onlv resigned to his lot, but 
cheerful. The content of this man, 
as contrasted with his own recent 
doubts, and anxious forebodings, 
strongly impresses the poet*^ mind 
with an important lesson of trust in 
Providence. He says — 



*< The man did i 
Like one whom 1 had met with in a 

dream; 
Or like a man from some far region sent, 
To give me human strength by strong ad- 
monishment.'' 

The leech-gatherer*s words have 
the more effect upon his imagination, 
inasmuch as they are 
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« With something of A lofty utterance poet, when, as a tiieorist, he ?rlll he I 

drest, sunk into ohlivion. 

Choice word and measured phrase ; above But H is chiefly by his sonnets that 

the reach Wordsworth will be known to pos*" 

Of ordinary men.** terity, Boileau says,-* 



The poem thus concludes :— 

** When he ended, 
I could have laugh'd myself to eoom to 

find 
In that decrepit man so firm a mind. 
God, said I, be my help and stay ieettre» 
111 think of the leech^gatherer on the 

lonely moor." 

Wordsworth may be said, in this 
composition, to have drawn, from the 
. simplest elements, fine imagery and 
' a noble moral. There is something 
exceedingly striking in the figure of 
the old man standing motionless up- 
on the solitary moor. It seems pe- 
culiarly adapted to the purposes of 
painting, and has indeed been occa- 
sionally chosen by artists as a sub> 
ject for their pencil. 

Of Wordsworth*s devotional poet- 
ry, the following passage from the 
Excursion, although slightly tinged 
with the Platonism of ms creed, is 
perhaps as fine an example as can be 
cited: 

« Thou, dread sooroe, 
Prime, self-extsUng cause and end of all, 
That, In the teale ef beinf, fill their place, 
Above our human region, or below, 
Set and sustaln'd ; — Thou — who didst 

wrap the cloud 
Of infancy around us, that Thyself, 
Therein, with our simplicity awhile 
Mightst hold on earth oommunion undis- 

turb'd — 
Who, from the anarchy of dreaming sleep. 
Or from its death-Hke yoid, with punc- 
tual care, 
And touch as gentle as the morning light, 
Restor'st us daily to the powers of sense. 
And Reason's steadfast rule,— Thou, 

Thou alone 
Art everlasting, and the blessed spirits, 
Which thou includeet, as the sea her 
waves." 

I should say, that the muse of 
Wordsworth appears to breathe her 
native air, when she attunes her voice 
to strains like these. How singular, 
that the author of the L3rrical Ballads 
- should seem to be most at home in 
, ^ve and lofty numbers I Yet such 
IS the fact : Wordsworth will be ve- 
nerated as a moral and religious 



*' Un sonnet sana d6fliut rant seul un fong 

po^ne, 
fiiala en tmhi milk autenrt y pensent arw 

river J 
A peine 
•i^Peut on admirer deux ou trois entre 

miUe." 

If we consider how many have at- 
tempted, and how few have suc- 
ceeaed in this species of composi- 
tion, we shall acknowledge the truth 
of the latter part of the above asser- 
tion. The very shortness of the son- 
net is its difficulty. Lake the man 
who had not time to write a short 
letter, many authors, more especial- 
ly in the present day, seem to have 
no leisure to condense their thoughts. 
They are able, indeed, to pour out 
their unpremeditated verse with 
much facility; and if they be men 
of real talent^ some merit will un- 
doubtedly be found in their compor 
sitions ; but this merit must neces- 
sarily be of an expanded kind. Wa- 
ter runs apace — riclier potations is- 
sue more slowly from the cask. Now 
a sonnet is worth nothing unless it 
condense the elasticity of thought 
into its own small compass. We do 
not require that a hogshead should 
be filled with ottar of roses ; but we 
do demand that the small and port- 
able vial should contain a precious 
essence. When we read the sonnets 
of Milton, or of Warton, we feel that 
each of them is the result of more 
thought, and more tends to produce 
thought in others, than many a long 
poem which has Issued from a mind 
of weaker stuff. On this ground, 
more than on accx>unt of their non- 
conformity to the sonnet rules, I 
should denjr the name of sonnet to 
the compositions of Bowles, or Mrs 
Charlotte Smith. They may be pret- 
ty songs, or pathetic elegies, but they 
are not sonnets. They were popu- 
lar, for they neither resulted from 
deep thought, nor required deep 
thought for the comprehension of 
them. The sonnets of Shakspeare 
and Milton (however admired by the 
few) have never been popular, be- 
cause they address dierosefves to the 
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understanding as well as the heart, 
to the imagination rather than to the 
fancy. Of this stamp are the son- 
nets of Wordsworth. They may 
therefore fail to deliffht the popular 
palate in an eaual degree with (as 
some wit callea them) ** Mrs Char- 
lotte SmiUi's whipt syllabubs in 
black glasses ;" but they will be dear 
to the lovers of original excellence 
as long as any thinking minds can 
be found in the community. They 
will be remembered — for there is 
something in a good sonnet peculiar- 
ly rememberable. •* Brevity," says 
Shakspeare, " is the soul of wit;" 
and inasmuch as the soul survives 
the body, condensed wisdom also 
possesses a principle of longevity 
Deyond the ^ thews and outward 
flourishes" of wordy rhetoric. Pro- 
verbs live, while whole epics perish. 
Amongst Wordsworth's miscellane- 
ous sonnets (and they are numerous) 
there is scarcely one which is not 
good— there are many which are 
strikingly fine. They are all written 
after the strictest model of the legi- 
timate sonnet, which, from its artnil 
construction and repeated rhymes, 
presents many difficulties to the com- 
poser ; and vet there is an ease in 

Wordsworth s management of the ... , i^ , . , ,., 

sonnet, which prove? that this is a / l^kneyed theme. It is rather unlike 
kind of composition the most con-i the sonnets of youngladi^ and young 
genial, the most fitted to his powers, 



It the for tropic tunt, or polar tnow ? 
What boots tk* enquiry ? — Neither friend 

nor foe 
She cares for ; let her travel where the 

may, 
She finds familiar names, a beaten way 
Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 
Yet still I ask, what Haven is her mark ? 
And, almost at it was when thipt were 

rare, 
(From time to time, like pilgrimt, here 

and there 
Crotaing the watert,) doubt and tom««- 

thing dark, 
Of the old Sea some reverential fear 
It with me at thy farewell, joyous Bark !** 

Here we have beautiful descrip- 
tion, majesty of numbers, a lively 
fancy, a touch of pathos, and a fine 
exercise of the imi^native powers. 
I cannot conclude this branch of my 
subject, without pointing out to the 
reader's notice, more especially, 
Wordsworth's Introductory Sonnet, 
that on the extinction of the Vene- 
tian Republic, and the series of Son- 
nets on tke river Duddon. That, in 
particular, which begins, 

" Hail, Twilight, tovereign of one peace- 
ful hour,** 

is a fine instance of the vigour with 
which an original mind can refresh a 



The lines are sufficiently broken to 
prevent the repetition of the same 
rhymes from palling on the ear ; yet 
not so much as altogether to pre- 
vent their recurrence from being 
perceived, (a fault by no means un- 
common,) so as to confound the dis- 
tinction between rhyme and blank 
verse. The subjects are varied ; and 
from Wordsworth's sonnets it would 
be easy to select specimens of the 
descriptive, the pathetic, the play- 
ful, the majestic, the fanciful, the 
imaginative. I have alreadv pre- 
sented my reader with a glorious 
example of Wordsworth's majestic 
6t)']e, in the sonnet to Milton. I will 
now, therefore, confine myself to one 
other specimen, which appears to 
me to combine many of the charac- 
teristics which I have mentioned 
distinctively above : 

" Where lies the Und to which yon thip 

mutt go? 
Festively the puts forth in trim array. 
As vigorous as a lark at break of day 2 



masters on the same subject 

The reader has now before him the 
claims of Wordsworth (fairly stated, 
as I hope) to public notice. That 
he is a true poet, no one, who has 
read the extracts which I have given 
from his works, can for a moment 
doubt He is not a mere versifier, 
who rhymes away the vacant hour. 
He is not a mere trifler in the art, 
who, amongst other elegant studies, 
resorts to poetry as a recreation. It 
is evident tnat poeUy has been to him 
** the stuff of which his lifais wrought" 
In spite of his attempts to identify 
poetry and prose, he cannot think in 
pose, he cannot write in prose. He 
IS all over poetical feeling. A poet 
he was bom, and a poet he will die. 
Let him speak of himself in his early 
days: 

'< I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a pattion : the tall rock. 
The mounUin, and the deep and gk>omy 



Their colours and their formt, were then 
tome 
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An app«tite : a feeling, and a love." 
Tintem Abbey. 

Let him exliibit himself at a later pe- 
riod: 
** Life's autumn past, I stand on Winter's 

verjfe, 
And duily lose what I desire to keep : 
Yet rather would I instantly decline 
To the traditionary sympathies 
Of a mo8t rustic Ignorance, . 

than see and hear 

The repetitions wearisome of sense, 
Where soul is dead, and feeling hath no 

place." 

Can any one doubt that this man 
is a poet? The young and fervent^ 
who admire Lord B3rron's intense 
enthusiasm in the perception of ex- 
ternal nature, know not how much 
of it was Idndled at Wordsworth's 
altar. In the noble author's works, 
they may have met with manv a con- 
temptuous sarcasm on WorosworUi 
and his poetry. They ought to be in- 
formed, that these expressions of con- 
tempt and dislike are but the residts 
of the natural tendency of men to 
hate their benefactors. Perhaps also 
something of good policy mingled 
with a bitterer feeling. IJord Byron 
might wish to make n seem impossi- 
ble that he should borrow from one 
whom he despised so heartily. But 
it was a part of Lord Bjrron's daring 
character, never to be deterred, from 
seizing upon any materials, which 
suited his purpose, by the fear of de- 
tection. In Inese things, to put a 
good face upon the matter is half the 
baUle. Thus— whether it was that 
he thought that the boldest thieves 
are ever the least suspected, or that 
his contemptuous appreciation of hhi 
contemporaries, lea him to believe 
that posterity would rather suppose 
they plundered from him, than he 
from them, — as Ben Jonson says, 
^ would deem it to be his as well as 
theirs,'*— or even, perhaps, that his 
works alone would survive to future 
ages— certain it is, that instead of ti- 
midly !md laboriously pilfering from 
old and obscure authors. Lord Byron 
at once appropriated to himself the 
finest thoughts of living writers. 
Wlienever a peculiarly original idea 
was started, it was sure to appear on 
the next published pages of Lord By 
ron. Thus, when Hontgomery sang^ 
*' He only, like the ocean-weed uptom, 
And loose along the world of waters borne, 
Was cast companionlesa firom wave to 
wave," 

VOh. XTVf. NO. CLX. 



Lord Byron echoed, 

" I am as the weed 
Torn from the rock on ocean's foam to 

sail. 
Where'er the surge may sweep, the tem- 
pest's breath prevaiL** 

With regard to Lord Byron's obliga- 
tions to Wordsworth, they are less 
verbal, and therefore less pi^pable ; 
but no one, who is acquainted with 
the works of the two authors, can 
doubt but that Wordsworth is to be 
traced most palpably through the 
third and fourth cantos of Childe 
Harold. A poem, by Lord Byron, 
called the « Grave of Churchill," a 
fact literally rendered, is in its style 
I a close copy of Wordsworth's " Resor 
\lution and Independence," from 
Which I have given extracts. In a 
wonderfully fine passage in the 
Excursion, Wordsworth desires to 
^ surrender himself to the elements," 
as if he " were a spirit,'* and ex- 
claims — 

« While the mists 
Flying, and rainy vapours call out shapes 
And phantoms from the crags and solid 

earth 
As fast as a musician soattera sounds 
Out of an instrument 

What a joy to roam 
An equal amongst mightiest energies !*' 

Lord Byron seems to have had this 
in liis thoughts, when he made Man- 
fred say— 



" Oh that I ^ 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound ! 

■ Bom and dying 
With the blest tone that made me.'* 

The difference is only that Words- 
worth's hopeful and cheerii^ idea 
has become desponding and gloomy, 
in passing through the alembic of 
Lora Byron's brain. In the one case 
it is the wish of a believing philoso- 
pher, exulting in the immortality 
which he feels to be his own : in Uie 
other, of an infidel voluptuary. Jaded 
down to a prayer for annihiUition. 
I mention these things to prove that 
persons, who admire ^and justly) 
Lord Byron for the vigour of his 
verse, do most unjustly accuse 
Wordsworth of feebleness and puer- 
ility ; and that while tiiey quote with 
rapture, passages, which are at least 
suggested by Wordsworth's poetry, 
they are unconsciously doing honour 
to Ae genius of the latter. y 
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Having now bromlit my defottce 
to a cloae» I have on^ to repeat that, 
if my reader is of the aame opinion 
asmjrself, he will not auarrei with 
me for haVing quoted »o largely from 
Wordsworth^ poems. In reading 
works of criticism, I have generally 
fbiuid that I enjcTed tiie extracts 
more than tlie entioal oommentarr; 
fnd I can easily imagine, that the 
tesAet will p^mse these pages with 
a similar feeling. 

in conclusion, let me briefly rec»- 
pitulate my reasons, both for d^ny- 
mg Wordsworth aplaee amongst the 
greatest of our national poets, and 
for assigning him a higit station 
amongst the band of true poets in 
general. 

He has not produced anyone great, 
(irlgina], and consistent work, or even 
any one poem of consequence, to 
which all these epithets can, with 
justice, be collectively applied. iThe 
Want of a fixed style, the ineouallty 
of his compositions, the exuberant 
verbosity or some, and the eccentric 
^ meamiess of others : the striking de- 
ficiency, which his works usually 
displav, in judgment^a quality es- 
sential to ^e attainment of firat-rate 
excellence— are all so many barriers 
betwixt Wordsworth and the summit 
of Fame. Although it perhaps may 
be allowed, that Milton is the only 
poet who exceeds Wordsworth in 
devotional sublimity; yet, when we 
consider Uie universal excellence of 
the former in all that he has attempt- 
ed—when we look upon him as Uie 
author of our great epic— it never 
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can be conceded, that poslertty will 
assign the latter a station beside him. 
Cm the olber hand, the variety id 
subjects, which Wordsworth htm 
touched; the varied powers which he 
has displayed; the passives of re- 
deeming beauty interspersed even 
amongst the worst and the dellest ef 
his productions; the originality of 
detached thoughts scattered throtisli. 
out works, to which, on the whole, 
we must deny the praise of oriffinal^ 
ity; the deep paUios, and occasiona] 
grandeur ofnis lyre ; the retX poeti- 
cal feeling which generally runs 
through its many modidations ; hia 
accurate obeervation of external ne- 
ture ; and the success with which be 
blends the purest and most devodoo- 
al tbou^its with the eloriea of the 
visible universe— all &eee are me- 
rits, which so far *< make up in num- 
ber wliat they want in weipit,*' that, 
although insufficient to raise him to 
the sluriBe, they fairly admit him 
within the sacred temple of Poesy. 
While Shakspeare is pinnacled at al- 
most an invisible height, "sole-sit- 
te^ where others ** dare not soar ;" 
while Milton, Spenser, Thomson, 
and Collins, ^'ave sing around the 
eloudy throne {* Wordsworth miy 
}ein the numerous and radiant band, 
who occupy the less daring heights 
of Parnassus, rifle its caves of ** mild- 
ly-gleaming ore," arrange its flowers 
and tiuf mto gardens of artificial 
beauty; or, as our poet, *< snatch a 
grace beyond the reach of art*' from 
3ie rodcs and waterfalls that grace 
its wilder recesses. 



LETTER FBOM THOMAS DIBDIN, ESQ. 



London^ October 19| 1829. 
Sut, 
I AM aware of my presumption in 
presenting aught in £onn of appeal, 
i^nst his popular pages, to so re- 
doubted a literary ar mter as the Edi- 
tor of £sr-famed Ma^ (whose last 
Number I have only just seen); but 
" Blow wind, come wrack,*' or, as 
our March-of-Intellect infants say, 
*< coute qu*a couU^" Til take the 
bull by ue horns, in spite of any 
dilemma they may involve me in; 
end, as l4mg as my name is Dibdin, 
will eede«vour,at Meaty to assert my 
deoeaaed ded^*s eause^ ra^dleaa 
of imputed partiaUty or pr^dica. 



In W, R*s well-written and per- 
fectly iust eulogium on my late friend 
Incledon, admiration is professed for 
the music of ** Ame, Jacjcson, Carter, 
Storace, Davy," and ** even DibdhiT* 
I^ow, compassionated as my taste 
may be, this ** even^' stnkeA me as 
very odd, and certainly unnecessary, 
as applied to the componer of the 
Waterman, Quaker, and Padlock; 
of the songs of " Blow high, blow 
low I"— « My trim-built wherry"— 
" I lock'd up all my treasure"— 
• Were I a shepherd's maid to keep" 
— ^and the * Lads of the vilbtge* — 
four of which were (fistinguiBiied In 
Charles Incledon as so many of us 
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wliile Shield* who mine, mug by Mr Bnhasiy aed con- 
mendaf with 

" My ■hip*« my hamh ^7 homi^ my 



■heel-wichooi 

honoured me with his acquaiiitniee, 
and equally poteeaaed the true spi- 
rit of bonhomie with ^e genius of 
music, often told me he would rather 
have composed those efforts, than 
many of the hiqppiest of his own; 
and my intimate mend, litde Davy, 
(whose first composition in Londim 
graced a burletta of my own,) ever 
spoke of " Dibdin's music** with a 
warmth of delighted approbation I 
will not here repeat, thoitfhitdid 
not exceed whi^ Dr Jackson of 
Exeter, Mr Carter, Signer Rauxsini, 
and Mr Braham, cum nmhis aKts^ 
have declared in mv presence. Mr 
Reeve, idso, with whom I was many 
y^rs associated, in business and in 
private, was an enthusiast for my 
father ; and, as his highest peneeyric 
on the music of two songs f had 
written, and Davy composed, for 
Mr Incledon, (*' When Vulcan forged 
the bolts of Jove," and " May we 
never want a friend, nor a botUe to 
give him,**) Reeve pronounced them 
to be composed ** in the best style of 
Mr Dibdin.** 

Your succeeding article of •* Dib- 
din*B Songs, or Scenes in the Gun- 
room,** would have carried infinitely 
more weight with its hostility, but 
for the impolitic Uliberality of as- 
signing this composer, who ** nut' 
naged to provide tolerable accom- 
paniments'* to his songs, (jfroh pU" 
dor !) an imarinary advocate in the 
manufactured guise of a Cockney 
and a fool, whose arguments are in- 
troduced for the purpose of being 
ridiculed; while the ex-parte accusa- 
tions of opponents, clothed in the 
high character of experienced naval 
oiScers, carrying tiie heavy metal of 
long practical service, are commis- 
sionea to bum, sink, and destroy all 
the little craft employed in service 
of the poet, whose substitution of 
top-lifts for top-sails in one song, and 
his making *^1<^, can, and sieh.** 
rhyme to * grog, Nan, and die," in 
some others, simc all his pretensions 
to that character we poor ignorant 
landsmen dared to imagine ne had 
Justly earned. This species of criti- 
cism reminds me of an elaborate cri- 
tioue with which Mr Leigh Hunt (to 
whom it vras ** meat ana drii^*' to 
"' overhaul a Dibdin from Cheeh to 



"^ Who," said tiie critic, <* ever heard 
of a ship being a house or a ploughed 
field?** 

In a similar tone of broad liberali- 
ty, my dad is accused by your cor- 
respondent of creating sentimental 
sailors, which things, we are told, in 
nature do not enst Poor Gay I 
thou art lauded to the skies; yet 
were • even'* thy poetic license de- 
nied thee, what would a jolly crew 
have said to Susan's elegant enoul- 
ries, WiLLiAii*s ** kissing off a falling 
tear,'* or the waving Si that • lily 
hand," which Sue must have pos- 
sessed rather excluslvelv among the 
caste to which she may oe supposed 
to have belonged ? With respect to 
the poetic pretender^ $ ignorance as to 
the ** Deep Nine," I have only to in- 
timate, that tiie favourite ballad of 
the '* Heaving of the lead*' is not 
one of his compositions. For his tecb<* 
nical terms he was principally in- 
debted to a seaman— that brother 
whom he celebrated as Tom Bow- 
ling. My father had also been seve- 
ral times at sea; and he had another 
source of information in a reputed 
correct nautical dictionary. These 
helps he made as fairly available as 
he coiild, although we are told he 
really had the want of nous to make 
two or three dozen insignificant mis- 
takes in the course of more than twice 
as many hundred verses, the ** ephe-^ 
meral Jame^* of which have ouUived 
their author, as they may probably 
outiive his critics. Incledon was a 
sailor, and I never heard him object 
to a line of my father's, because it 
should perhaps have been a rope. 

The pension assigned by Mr Pitt 
was a remuneration^ in lieu of pro- 
fitable pursuits resigned by Mr iMb- 
din in Edinburgh and elsewhere, to 
return and open his London theatre 
in a hot summer, when the town was 
comparatively empty, and to disse- 
minate,gratis,many sougs^attempting 
to aid Uie fervour of all ranks in 
a common cause, when Bonaparte 
threatened the subversion or our 
country ; yet this repayment of what 
^ we vukar landsmen call *' iboney out 

Ear-rin^') once favoured % song of of pocket," was stopped* after very 
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short po88eB8ion,by Mr Fox's minis- part, compelled to own, that I have 
try, designated by the splendid cog- beard the abominable and incredible 
nomen of the Talents — all the suppositions alluded to, asserted and 
Talents I including Mr Sheridan, the supported by a few of Britain's moet 
treasury of whose theatre had been distinguished maritime defenders, 
for years indebted to Mr Dibdin's Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke will par- 
successful Muse. don the pride with which his own 

But the " head and front" of the opinion of my father's utility inspi- 
Bard's offence seems to be, that some red me, when publicly pronounced 
have pronounced his songs a solace by that Gallant Officer at Freema- 
to seamen, and of service to the navy, sons' Hall, and assented to, general- 
s-adding to the hilarity of Saturday ly and individually, by nearly as many 
Nights at Sea, and equally favourites naval heroes of aU grades, as Dibdin 
in the gun-room and the galley ; — had written ditties. 
Uiat they augmented the number of I know not, sir, whether my " bit 
naval volunteers, and, like the sooUi- of nonsense," as Smollett's Abigail 
ing properties of oil, assisted to has it, mav be admitted in a work ac- 
smooth the surges of discontent du- knowledging the principle of imdi 
ring a certain tempestuous season at alteram partem ; Dut this I know, 
the Nore. that, disclaiming all intention of of- 

Whether this be true or false, the fence to any one, 

supposed delinquent at your critical I am, sir, 

bar is not to be condemned on the Most respectfully, 

on dits of hearsay evidence, or be- Your obedient servant, 

cause zealous friends have given him Thomas Dibdin. 
a good character. I am, for my own 

NOTE. 

[We have taken a good many cruizes in King's Ships — ^mimy more voyages 
in Packets, Transports, and Merchantmen of all nations ; and, as fresh-water 
sailors, we offer to sail a twenty-ton Schooner — for a gold cup, value five hun- 
dred guineas — against any thing of her burden, in any lake or loch in Britain. 
Still, we but rarely write on nautical affiairs ; and when we do, have Falco- 
ner's Marine Dictionary, and some other similar works, for reference at our 
elbow. Two or three years ago, in a Review of those most amusing volumes, 
the Naval Sketch-Book, (see No. for March, 1826,) we cut up our admhrable 
friend Allan Cunningham, whom all the world knows we love and esteem as 
a man, a poet, and a critic, for sneering at old Charles Dibdin's songs, as 
not smelling sufficiently strong of the sea ; and at the same time took occa- 
sion to criticise some of ** Honest Allan's" own nautical strains, which, with 
all their spirit and vigour, we said were occasionally disfigured by land- 
lubberish terms, which made us rather a little or so fresh-water sick. Nor, 
at the same time, did we spare other distinguished poets for having com- 
mitted similar misdemeanours. As we are generally right in every thing 
we say, we see no reason to doubt that, on the whole, we were right in that 
article. We defended Charles Dibdin in the following sharpish pasa^ 
'* Allan Cunningham knows our admiration of his genius, and our affec- 
tion for himself; but the above diatribe dribbled from our pen, as we thought 
of the most absurd contempt with which, in his * Scottish Songs,' he chooses 
to treat Dibdin. Dibdin knew nothing, forsooth, of ships or sailors' slan^ ! 
Tliank you for that, Allan — we owe you one. Why the devil, then, are his 
thousand and one songs the delight of the whole British navy, and constant- 
ly heard below decks, in every man-of-war afloat ? The shepherds of the 
sea must be allowed to understand their own pastoral Doric, and Charles 
Dibdin is their Allan Ramsay. Both may have made mistcJces, but con- 
found us if either of them was a Cockney." Such was then the expres- 
sion of our opinion of Charles Dibdin — Heaven bless his memory I such is 
our opinion still ; and such it ^vill be, as long as we are able to sing a single 
stave of Tom Bowling. But it is not the opinion, it would appear, of the 
author of Scenes in a Gun-room, (see our No. for October 1829,) as good a 
sailor as ever walked a deck, and thoroughly versant malTthe outs-and-ina 
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(nothing nautical in that phrase) of his profession. His opinion — and he 
gives reasons for it — must command the respect of all who know him to be 
— what he is — a naval officer of the highest character. We duly estimate 
the value of his communications, which, we hope, will be frequent — and 
know will always be most amusing, interesting, and instructive ; but to a 
son of Charles Dibdin, seeking to vindicate, from what he considers unde- 
served reproach, the genius of his deceased Father, we have, wi^ entire 
satisfaction, formed open column. And it pleases us to insert in Maga the 
following spirited lines of his, — whether perfectly correct or not in the sea- 
terms, we know not, neither do we much care ; and have no doubt that the 
sound-headed and sound-hearted author of the Scenes in the Gun-room 
will not think the worse of a sou for standing up manfully in defence of his 
Father's memory as a Poet of the Fleet C. N.] 



STANZAS ON SEEING A RECENTLY ERECTED MONUMENT IN THE CHAPEL OF 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

Stop ! shipmate, stop ! he can't be dead ! 

His Muse yet lives, to seamen dear ; 
His spirit has but shot arhead. 

And yet our midnight watch -may cheer. 
Still on each heart his lays resound 

From Nile re-echoed to the Nore ; 
Yet many a hope of mirth's aground, 

Shoula Charley be indeed no more. 

The " Evening Watch," the sounding lead. 

Will sadly miss old Charley's line ; 
" Saturday Night" may go to bed. 

His sun has set, no more to shine ! 
'* Sweethearts and Wives" though we may sing. 

Or toast, at sea, ** the Girls on Shore," 
Jack's fiddle wants its master string. 

Since tuneful Charley is no more. 

« Jack Ratline's" story now who'll tell? 

Or chronicle each boatswain brave ? 
The sailor's kind historian fell 

With him who sung «* The Soldier's Grave." 
« Poor Jack," « Ben Backstay"— But belay ! 

Starboard and larboard, aft and fore. 
Each from his brow may swab the spray, 

For Charley spins the yam no more. 

The capstan, compass, and the log. 

Will oft his Muse to memory bring ; 
And when all hands wheel round the gro^, 

They'll drink and blubber while they sing. 
For grog was often Charley's theme, 

A double spirit then it bore : 
It somehow seems to me a dream, 

That such a spirit is no more. 

It smooth'd the tempest, cheer'd the calm. 

Made each a hero at bis eun ; 
It even proved to foes a ba&n. 

Soon as the angrv fiffht was done. 
Then, shipmates, check that rising sigh. 

He's gone, as oUiers went afore;] 
And even foremast-men must die, 

A9 well M Charley, now no more \ ^ 
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And we thall eluuint « nMiliwatoy^ 
outwtr 



In bonoor of that beiD t 

At Nonsueh lies buried Sir Tho^ 
mas Pride, the Republican Colonel^ 
and hither hare I come to gaze upon 
his tomb. Bold of heart, strong of 
hand, eealous of purpose, true in 
courage, daring in council, unflindi<^ 
in^ in execution, a better soldier or 
a firmer partisan never belted on a 
buff coat His parentage could not 
be boasted of, for he was a found- 
ling, abandoned in a church porch 
—which Lord Pembroke assigns, in 
his will, as a reason for wishing to 
be buried anywhere else. I was a 
lord, says the Earl, and cannot bear 
the notion of being laid where Colo- 
nel Pride was bom. Nor could much 
panegyric be wasted upon the ele- 
gancies or refinement of his educa- 
tion, for he was originally a dray^ 
man. These things matter but lit- 
tle. The best blood, as they call it, 
may give life, as we see every day, 
to the meanest of mankind; and there 
is many a doctor of divinitr of my 
acquaintance, to whom half the dray- 
men of London a^e superior in in- 
tellect and honesty. Take them as 
a class, and no person of the slight- 
est observation of mankind will com- 
pare them ^I mean the draymen) ^ 
understanding and abUity, with the 
young gentlemen who are senior 
wranglers, or first-lass men, or au- 
thors of prize poems, or crack con- 
tributors to the periodicals, or wri- 
ters of fashionable novels, or com- 
pilers of essays upon political eco- 
nomy, or chairmen of select commit- 
tees. Heaven forefend that I should 
so disparage the honest and beer-bib- 
bing wearers of the flapped hat ! 

Be that as it may, Pnoe performed 
his business well — he dia Ae work 
of the Lord not negligently. From 
the beginning of the Civil \Var to the 
end, he was ever at his post, and 
there steadv to his duty. Glad, then,, 
am I to find that his bones were not 
disturbed ; for though that would 
indeed have been nothing to him, it 
is to men of heart a grietthat disho* 
nour— or what the world calls dis- 
honour — should be offered to those 
whom we respect It was- ordered 
that the bodies of Oliver, Bradttiair^ 



and Pride, sihould be esdmmed and 
gibbeted; and this order was execu- 
ted as ftff as regarded the first twoi, 
but Pride hayfaig married a niece of 
Monk's, his connexion with the Re- 
storer obtained for him the grace 
tliat his remains should be unmo* 
lested. As for Bradshaw, as he was 
only a lawyer, it was little matter, 
indeed, what was done with his car- 
rion ; but I have been ever sornr that 
Charles the Second, for whom I have 
a high respect, (for many reasons, 
mrincipally for his having robbed the 
Exchange,) should have been so fiar 
mistEiken as to think that, in thus 
. treating Oliver, he was degrading the 
bones of a hero, and not degrMing 
himself It was not worthy of the 
wit or the gentleman — and Charles 
was both — aye. and a brave fellow 
too, when need was. I have a hank- 
ering kindness after Old Rowley, 
the pot-companion of Rochester, and 
tlie patron of Tom Durfey. 

Here then, Tom Pride, I dedicate 
a half-hour's thought to you I Many 
were his dashing actions, but that by 
whidi he is most remembered, and 
most worUiy of being remembered, 
is his famous pureation of the House 
of Commons. Honoured and glori- 
^ed be his name as long as history 
lasts, for such an action ! Here was 
« set of scoundrels, sent by the peo- 
ple of England to do a great and im- 
Sortant duty, not only neglecting to 
o it, but actually doing the contrary. 
To diem was intrusted the guard- 
ianship of the religion of England,and 
they anandoned It to its enemies — 
to them was committed the protection 
^f the liberties of England, and they 
were endeavouring, by clubbing and 
caballing, to make themselves per- 
petual petty despots under a greater 
despot As for the men themselves, 
it was well said by one of their own 
order, that on no other principle than 
that of their election, could tnere be 
gathered together, from the four 
comers of tiie earth, a crew of such 
contemptible blockheads— a knot of 
wretches (I speak of the membeirs of 
the Long PiarUament} so personally 
stained with eyery blot of disgrace 
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and infamy. As Oliver afterwards 
told them in the best, the most elo- 
quent, the most serriceable and most 
seasonable speech ever spokenin their 
house, they were a set of sharpers^ 
lewd livers, gamesters, hypocritefl, 
knave8,jobbers, and poltroons. Trans- 
lated into the fashionable language of 
the present day, and made applicable 
to our manners, hi his speech would 
have been enumerated as the compo- 
nent parts of parliament. Stock Ex- 
change swindlers, fashionable intri-* 
guers with Mr A's and Mrs B's, conni- 
ving wittols, beggarly rascals kept by 
actresses, political economists, confe- 
derates with Jews, and uncomplain- 
ing martyrs of the horsewhip. That 
any such persons could be found in 
the present House of Commons, is an 
impossibility; but history bears us 
out, that there have been Houses 
of Commons in which they might 
be discovered without the aid o? a 
Iantem.| 

These fellows had the insolence 
to think, that it was by them and 
by their exertions the cause had 
prospered ; whereas they had beea 
always a clog upon it Things 
would have ffone much better had 
the idle babble of their ignorani 
debates been totally suppressed. 
Their great speakers were at best 
but stringers-together of good-for« 
nothu^ words in tinkling cadence, 
devoia of sense, at the sound of 
which, particularly if it was tagged 
and jagged with scraps of school- 
boy Latin, extracted from a book 
of accidence, the fli^>-eared boobies 
around would set up a shout of joy. 
Their ffreat philosophers were fel- 
lows, who, having perhaps been apo^ 
thecaries' boys, (h* cotton twisters^ 
or distinguished ** men" at college, 
or red-tape tyers in public officesy 
or correspondents of the diumalsy. 
were filled with ignorance or up- 
start vanity, or inhiued stupidity, and 
who dealt forth cant maxims, eithei 
nauseous for being truisms or coni- 
monplaees> or mischievous for being 
utterly fUse in theory and rulnsci» 
in application. Was it wonderful, 
then, that the country rejoiced when 
. CoL Pride kicked them out— that 
tiiere was a jubilee of exnltatien at 
each indiviciual kick, with ii^iek 
•adi individual scoundrel was sft* 
luted on the most honourable part 
of his persoDi the only part em* 
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Soycd in gettmg rid of corrup- 
>n — and that the Dumpings, and 
buffethigs, and thrustmcs into damp 
dungeons, and the ouier indigni- 
ties so justly and so liberally show- 
ered upon &em> should have been 
considered from one end of the 
realm to the other as the most right- 
eous visitation ever inflicted smce 
the days of Sennacherib of Assyria. 
It must have been a delightful sight 
—one worth giving up ten years of 
life to have witnessed: and it b a 
matter of regret, in one sense, that 
there is no very immediate prospect 
of our being gratified with a repeti- 
tion of such a scene. Our present 
House is so admirable that nothing 
like it could iustly occur, and S 
would be unfair that we should ex« 
pect that our taste should be indul^ 
ffed at the ejq>ense of justice. Yet 
unagination will sometimes draw 
pictures of things in themselves un» 
reasonable, and never destined to 
occur. Methinks I see a starved 
vagabond belonging to the Treasury^ 
a miserable, gaunt, intoothed, half<« 
menny-apday ^owl, who looks as if 
he had eaten nothing but his words 
—methinks I see thAt fellow scud^ 
ding before the wind in all the shabby 
agonies of £rty terrcH-, and long for 
an opportunity of joining in the cal- 
citratum with all the power of the 
arms of Man — videlicet, three legs. 
And sometimes fancy will body forai 
a similar ejection of a Home Secre- 
tary ; but as that office is nniformly 
filled by men of great personal ho* 
neur, nnimpeachable political inte- 
grity, uniform consistency of piin- 
dpk, and all other qualities ^ick 
command respect, 1 scout the idea 
as fast as it is formed. I dreamt^ 
however, one night, that s<Hnebody 
said hb only objection to suchapro- 
eeeding was, tliat he would not like 
to contaminate his boot-toe-point with 
the contact ; but that was ouly the 
absurdity of a dream. 

Agooo nrecedent is never throws 
awi^. Aitkougli we do not want 
Pride^s Purge ad mresent, a day nuqr 
eonse when it will be useftil lo act 
npon it. I can conceive tbat a hui^ 
dred years hence, idien a supfte 
and servile Parliament^ having Deal 
imlf before the mandates of a mitt* 
taiy pratector, hannif done hia burt* 
ness up to a certain point, and pro- 
moted the objects of nis uubltion as 
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far as they had it in their power, may 
be properly turned off by their iron- 
handea master — their use to him be- 
ing past — amid the universal exult- 
tation of mankind. The fact that it 
has been already done, and been at- 
tended with such beneficial effects, 
will be a cheertng precedent. I hope 
that when the hour arrives, if it ever 
should arrive, the Cromwell of the 
day will refine upon Colonel Pride's 
practice ; for to act otherwise, would 
be to reverse the order of the great 
march of mind. I think, then, that 
he would afford a most gratifying 
spectacle to the populace, if, after 
toe culprits were collared and hand- 
cuffed, he ordered them to be whipped 
forthwith from the door of Saint 
Stephen's Chapel, to the statue at 
Charing Cross, and back again. How 
pleasing it would be to behold, for 
instance, the herring-gutted frame of 
some west-counUy apostate, flagrant 
from the nine-tailed lash infiicted by 
the unsparing arm of a sixteen-stone 
drummer, originally educated in the 
West Indies as help to an overseer I 
With what an agreeable cadence the 
hollow bowline of his sepulchral 
voice would fall upon the auricular 
drums of the amused assembly I How 
zummerzet, as Shakspeare says, 
squeak rats beneath the cat — 

" Like softest music to attending ears.** 

It is charming to be reminded of 
beautiful passaj^es of romantic poe^ 
in the midst of the jangling politics 
of the Roundheads. Romeo and 
Juliet I Delicious tale of love !— 
But I digress ; and must go back to 
recommend his Highness to recreate 
the crowd periodiodly, by exposing 
the purged-outs in the pillory, spe- 
cially revived for their use, in the 
presence of a good-humoured con- 
gregation, too much pleased by the 
sight to indulge in any rancorous 
feelings, and therefore contenting 
themselves with pelting the culprits 
with nothing harder than congenial 
nastiness. it has ever been account- 
ed good policy to supfily the public 
with innocent recreations— -to pro- 
cure for them objects of laughter in 
all lawful ways— and therefore, I 
tiunk, WoodfkU is never sufficiently 
to be commended for having set 
the example of publishing the de- 
bates of ta^ HQ^«e8 of PfMrIiiun«nt. 
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Why do I think of these things ? 
What brings these dark visions of the 
future before my mental optics ? It 
must be the impress produced upon 
me by the grave of Sir Thomas Pride, 
for assuredly there is nothing in pre- 
sent circumstances to suggest such 
ideas. If I turn my eyes from the 
tomb of the stem expurgator to look 
on the state of affairs around, is not 
every thing calculated to inspire, not 
such ferocious fancies — sucn fierce 
plumtasmata of the halter and the lash 
— ^but, on the contrary, thoughts soft 
as down, and odorous as balm ? Look 
round, and all is happiness. In Spital- 
fields, the weaver, no longer torment- 
ed with the tedious and unmanly 
shuffling of his shuttle, roams in liber- 
ty through the streets, accompanied 
by his wife and children, who, dis- 
daining to be indebted to the base 
mechanical labours of the mason or 
the carpenter, prefer the gorgeous 
and star-spangled canopy of the glo- 
rious firmament itself, as curtain to 
tiieir bed. In Bamsley and Man- 
chester, in Congleton and Sheffield, 
a similar repose from toil prevails, 
and their gallant youth, despising 
their former servile avocations, are 
training themselves to the blood-stir- 
ring trade of arms, or take lessons 
in eloquence and politics from the 
honeyed lips of a Flanagan or a Peter 
Hoey. A spirit of jocularity has sei- 
zed on the ribbonmen of Coventry, 
and they divert'themselves uith face- 
tious processions of master-manufac- 
turers moimted on donkeys, with 
tiieir faces to the tail, and liberally 
supplying them with tiie produce of 
Uie soil, applied to their persons and 
countenances, if not with much de- 
licacy, yet with hearty good-will and 
plentiful abundance. Elsewhere the 
same pleasantry of disposition leads 
them to make ribbons, not of their 
silk, but their masters, and to rip out 
the intestinal canals of obnoxious non- 
employers bv the surgical instrument- 
ality of a bill-hook. The ship-own- 
ers, disdaining to extort money from 
the merchant, carry freights forprices 
which will not pay the breakfasts of 
their sailors — tne iron-master is so 
good as to work for the benefit of the 
public, at a loss of a pound a-ton — 
the woolstapler clothes as many of 
the people as still cling to the ancient 
pre^udi<^ of be^Dj; clothed, at prices 
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less than those which he promises to 
the fanner for his wool. The fanner 
himself, no more fatigued hy foUow- 
ing the profitless plough, sits at ease 
in a house unencumbered with furni- 
ture, and cheers himself, not with the 
stupifying extract of malt, but the 
pure and unadulterated fiuid of the 
crystal spring — ^while in town, the 
merchant and trader are continually 
reminded of the propriety of dealing 
in ready-money transactions only, by 
the regular refusal of discount, and 
the unlimited protesting of their bills. 
True it is, that the customs and ex- 
cise fall off— less moneys are paid in 
those obnoxious branches of revenue 
— but Uien, to compensate for that, 
the great domestic tax of the poor- 
laws is hourly increasing. Litera- 
ture and morals are also on the rise. 
It is not only the illustrious order of 
the Gentlemen of the Press, a bodv 
of men unknown in the days of Al- 
fred, and never employed, as Sharon 
Turner informs me, in reporting the 
useful debates of the Wittenagemot, 
who now contribute to the newspa- 
pers — for never does a week elapse 
without some fifty or sixty tradesmen 
of London supplying one paragraph 
a-piece to a mper publishea on Tues- 
days and Frida3rs, under the name of 
tiie London Gazette, the editor of 
which, Mr Gregson, is paid the mo- 
derate sum of L.2000 a-year for his 
industrious and original labours ; and 
morality is so protected, that of our 
three great theatres, which Mr Prynne 
(one of the members ejected by Co- 
lonel Pride) proved long ago to be 
vomitories of vice, where the women 
deserve to be eaten by dogs — ^because, 
like Jezabel, they paint Sieir faces — 
one is shut up, or dependent upon 
pauper subscriptions, and the otner 
two are obliged to send, one to France, 
and the other to America, for mana- 
gers, no native being found suflicient- 
ly depraved to embark in such a 
business. It is needless to swell the 
catalogue of our joys. As Sir Christ- 
opher Wren's epitaph phrases it, Si 
Monumentum qu»ns — Circumspice. 
Of the Administration under which 
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this flood of happiness has flowed 
upon us, what can be said ? 

n*if )*«p* r* vfAtn^tf xmrrts \wfJt.*49 uvru. ; 

Is there a virtue under heaven with 
which it is not endowed ? Purity of 
life, integrity of conduct, knowledge 
of e(]uity, practice of piety, political 
consistency, cleanness of hsmd, sin- 
gleness of puipose, dignity of per- 
sonal fame, all these characterise 
those gifted individuals. How admi- 
rably each is qualified for his place ! 
The Duke is first financier, on the 
strength of being a Field Marshal — 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
studied for his office, by keeping up 
a correspondence with penniless Tip- 
perary justices on the affairs of Elio- 
gurty or Borris-o'-kane— the Chan- 
cellor is fitted for the woolsack by 
never having held an equity brief in 
his life — ^the Privy Seal is a Major- 
General, distinguished for having 
been second in a duel to a runaway 
Whig, who was at once Scotchman 
and attorney. Lord Aberdeen's fo- 
reign politics were learnt in an illus- 
trious assembly, where the History 
of Whittington and Kis Cat is discuss- 
ed, and admirable dissertations on 
old chamber-pots are poured into 
ears sesquipedal. Sir Georfire Mur- 
ray was taught the politics of our co- 
lonies in mess-rooms in Spain ; and 
the destinies of India are aptly in- 
trusted to Lord Ellenborough, be- 
cause, like Samson, his glory lies in 
his locks. Of Mr Peel what need I 
speak? Is not his praise to be gather- 
ed from the voice of Oxford and Sir 
Manasseh ? And why need I open my 
lips about the rest, seeing that tneir ex- 
cessive modesty has always been so 
great, that nothing is known of their 
merits or abilities, except the simple 
but convincing fact of their being mi- 
nisters? God knows why I 

Happy people ! favoured land ! 
Farewell, then, Thomas Pride I Light 
be stones upon your bosom, and when 
a necessity arises for kicking out a 
parliament, may we have many a man 
ready to imitate your example I 
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WBtLtNOTON IN CADIS | Oft THB CONQXJBftOR AND TRB COUTBS* 
AN EPISODE IN THE UFE OP TBS GREAT CAPTAIN* 



The disastrous termination of the 
first British campaign In Spain, left 
an impression on the Spanish nation 
painfully humiliating to those who 
remained to witness Its effects, and 
who were doomed to listen to re- 
proaches uttered with all the bitter* 
ness of disappointed hope on the 

§ood faith ofUreat Britam, and on 
le courage and constancy of her 
troops. Indignant hatred succeeded 
those feelings of admiration and grar 
titude with which the presence of 
our army was hailed on its first ap- 
pearance on the Spanish territory. 

The Spaniard of the north found 
himself abandoned to his fate after 
every mode of excitement had been 
used to rouse the whole populaUon 
to resist the invader. Proclmationa. 
containing promises of support, had 
been distributed in every town and 
village. British, arms and British 
gold had been profusely lavished-^- 
the feeling of national enthusiasm 
had been wound up to its utmost 
height, when the inconceivable in 
activity of our fine army at Sala* 
manca created sad forebodingA in 
the mind of those who saw the fatal 
error of that dela^, which subsequent 
events but too pamfully verified. The 
time for action was unhappily coiv- 
sumed in peevish correspondence 
between the British Commander-in* 
Cliief and his Majesty's Ambassador 
at Madrid : and tlie winter had al<* 
ready set in with more tiian usual 
severity ere the brav« but unfortu- 
nate Moore (with all the fine quali- 
ties of his great mind obBcured by 
doubts and prcr^udices) conunenced 
tliat calamitous march, which, to him, 
ended in a glorious grave— to his 
army — in the loss of m but its ho* 
nouil 

Heavilv and awfully did the ex- 
asperated enemy visit on the head of 
tlie devoted Gallician the crime of 
his patriotinm — with a country de- 
solated from the shores of Biscay to 
the plains of Leon, (alike the de- 
structive work of the pursued, and 
pursuing army), overwhelmed by 
numbers and by discipline, the half 
oi;ganiEed troops of Uie north retired 



in sullen desperation to the fastnesses 
of then: native mountuns^ and from 
thence carried on thai species of 
petty annoyance, which, although it* 
mflicted hyt partial and inconse- 
ouential imwry on the invader, kept 
8uive that mveterate spini of hosti- 
lity, which gave such a savage cha^ 
racter to Guerilla warfare^ 

The possession of Gallida and its 
resources enabled Soult to foDow vp 
his first success by maturing his ar* 
rangementa for the second mvasioa 
of Portugal, which he effected early 
in the ensubig ^ring ; not, however* 
without a brave but ineffectual re- 
sistance oa the part of the Portu- 
guese forces under Silviera, in the 
provinces of Tras os Monies, and 
Entre Douro 7 Minho. who disputed 
his advance foot by fbot^ until the 
power of their numbera bore down 
nuther c^ppoMtion, and the 29th of 
March saw Soult in possesaion of 
Oporto, after three days* ^i^^^ ^ 
the suburbs and streets. The ad- 
vance of this much-exloUed Marshal 
mi^t have been traced in foots^qps 
of blood I— aceaes of murder, nmine^ 
and plunder were perpetrated by 
his troops, at which the heart sickens 
and revolts. It stands recordedt 
(on the authoritF of an ey»-witness, 
whose veracity m as uaciuestmsble 
as his courage in the field has at all 
times been conspicuous,) that the 
streets of the towns of Chaves, Br^ 
ga, and Oporto, were literally *^9tr€w» 
td with the victima qf thai uwdleu 
cangueroTM*^ 

llius master of the principal citv 
and towns of the mMrlh of PorlugaL 
(while Marshal Victor, with a oorps 
of 23»000 men hovered over its easip* 
em fvonlier,) Soull pr^pacad his 
arm/ for an advanco ufMui ib» ca*- 
pitat-*the inhabitants of whkhawaii» 
ed with fewM aaxiely the seoead 
immolation of their homes and al- 
tars. The few British troops left in 
Portu^ after the march of Sir John 
Moor^ army, had received a trifli^ 
addition by the junction of the bri- 
gade of the late Sir Allan Cameron, 
which by forced marches had ef- 
fected A timely retreat on Portugal 
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during the calamitous retreat on Co- 
runa. Widi Uiis handful of men (not 
altogether ten thousand) Sir John 
Cradodc took up a defensiyejposition 
in front of Lisbon. This officer had 
been sent out from England the pre- 
ceding winter to assume the com- 
mand in Portue^, when the expect- 
adons of his Majesty^s Government 
were sans^ine in the success of our 
army in Spain. The mdancholy re- 
sults of tnat e^edition were then 
but little anticipated, and the secu- 
rity of the kingdom of Portiu;al was 
never for a moment doubted. The 
grand reinforcements^ therefore»were 
dispatched to GaUicia under that dls- 
Unguished veteran. Sir David Baird. 
u would be unfur to withhold from 
Sir John Cradock (now Lord How- 
den) the merit of presenting so bold 
a front to the enemy with suchlimit- 
ed means ; but the arrival of Migor- 
General Hill in the Tagus on th« 
4tli of April, with a reinforcement of 
6,000 men, enabled Sir John to make 
pre])arations for acting on the of* 
tensive. The ^ns of^the foits on 
the river (which as a measure of 
caution had been dismantled) wert 
remounted, and the posts once more 
strongly garrisoned. 

By a decree of the Regency^ the 
whole of the male population of tha 
metropolis and its environs, to the 
extent of some leagues^ were called 
to arms ; and with this defence co» 
vering the approaches to Lisbon, Sir 
John boldly pushed forward his army 
for the north, with the view of di»- 
lodging Soult from Oporto. But even 
these demonstrations, although theY 
in some measure allayed, did not al- 
together dispel, the deep anxiety felt 
by all classes for the safety of Lis- 
bon—the melancholy scenes of the 
preceding year recurred to their me- 
mory--the judicial murders — the 
plundering— confiscations — the in- 
sults and imprisonments of the in- 
, solent and rapacious Junot, were 
dwelt on with fearfid anticipatiooa 
for the future. 

Matters were in this critical state 
when, on the 22d April, the arrival 
of Uie Conqueror of Vimiera, on 
the Tagus, was announced by a ge- 
neral salvo of artillery. The news 
spread like lightning, and tbe mott 
Iwundless jov diffuMd itself amongtt 
all ranks. Wellbsliy and Vicroar 
had already become synonym^ua 



terms with the Portuguese nation ; 
that NAME* more than the splendid 
reinforcement by which he was ac- 
companied, acted like a charm upon 
the general feeBitf, and spread hope 
and confidence, wl^Bre all Defore was 
doubt and terror. Tiot only Lisbon, 
but all that portion of Portugal free 
from an enemy, became a blaae of 
Illumination when the cheering in- 
telligence reached tiie interior : and 
those h<mes which the misfortunes of 
^ British in Gallicia had almost 
annihilated^ were now revived in 
every heart 

Already had Sir John Cradock's 
army reached the town of Leiria, 
when its further advance was sus- 
pended by that brief and character^ 
istic order, which first announced 
a change of commanders, 

« I'he Ann^ wiU Haiti! r 

The troops recetred with shouts of 
ddight the intelligence, that tiieir be- 
lovd and respected commander, 
whose victorious banners they had 
fought and bled to plant with triumph 
on tti« soil of Portugal, was once mora 
destined to lead them on to conquest 
The heights of Roli9a,at that moment 
within view, recalled with proud re- 
collection, the glorious seventeenth 
of Augusts 18(^ when the British 
soldier first measured strength with 
the ** Invincibles*' of France, in the 
Peninsula, and made them feel his 
supericH- prowess. The old soldiers 
giving way to demonstrations of joy, 
(very unusual in a British army,) 
loudly cheered the staff<>fiicers w1m> 
first appeared with the intelligence, 
and swaggered about arm-in-arm, 
huzzaing and shouting ** Welieskif 
for ever! r 

On the 6th of May, a review of 
(he British and Portuguese troops 
took place on a plain near Coimbra, 
by the new Commander-in-chief,who 
could read in the look of manly co»- 
fidenee which beamed in every eye, 
how entirely lie possessed the heart 
of his troops. The following morn- 
ing the army oommeiiced l£at m^ 
morable march which, in five d^rs, 
brought them to Oporto, and to 
vidory] 

Thus, in a brief but brillhmt cam- 
paign, were the disasters of the BrI- 
liih army at Comia nobly avenged. 
The Gahidans saw their trrant re- 
pass their frontier with his forces 
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broken, bei^ten, and dispirited, — beat^ 
en by tliose very Britons on whose 
name and nation their bitterest re- 
proaches still fell fast and heavily; 
so deeply had the unfortunate events 
of the preceding winter infected the 
mind of the Spaniard ! 

While emancipated Portugal rung 
with the sounds of rejoicmg from 
the Minho to the Guadiano, Spain, 
in gloomy silence, neither acknow- 
ledged the value of the victory, nor 
the merit of tiie victors ; the memory 
of Coruna lay heavy at its heart, but 
it was reserved for die immortal Wel- 
lington to conquer this distrust, and 
by a series of glorious achievements 
drown the memorv of past misfor- 
tune in the tide of victory. When 
at a more advanced period of the 
war, the Spaniards saw the British 
colours (united with their own) 
proudly floating over the battlements 
of lofty Cuidad Rodrigo, and the all 
but impregnable Bac&joz, the tro- 
phies of British valour ; when they 
saw the best troops of France beaten 
in every battle, although led on by 
those Marshals whose name had 
spread terror throughout Europe 
wherever their victorious eagles 
had been displayed — their capital 
freed from the pollution of the in- 
vader—their seaports opened — their 
commerce revived— the great coun- 
cil of the nation, which held its first 
deliberations imder the shelter of the 
British cannon, maturing plans for 
the consolidation of the national 
strength — ^then, and not till then, did 
the \^ole people unite in acknow- 
ledging its arrear of gratitude to the 
army of its generous ally, or render 
universal homage to its invincible 
leader. 

But while the people were every- 
where grateful and enthusiastic, 
there was a cankerworm in the state 
which paralysed tiieir energies, and 
by its withering influence dried up 
tlie sinews of the country's strength. 
Armies, which under brave and Mcil- 
fiil conmianders might have redeem- 
ed the errors of the past, and renew- 
ed the fame of former ages, by plar 
cing Spain once more in the brilliant 
page of history as a warlike nation — 
tliese were committed into the hands 
of the corrupt and cowardly minions 
of tibe old court of Madrid, who, alike 
destitute of talents and of courage, 
•unk into merited disgracei •* ^"* 



by one they sacrificed their sacred 
charge. Army after army was raised 
under the same pernicious system, 
only to perish in tlie field, or be led 
into inglorious captivity I Imbecility, 
obstinacy, and timidity, marked iJl 
the proceedings of the generals of 
the old school; while vanity, igno- 
rance, and want of that cool courage 
which alone qualifies for command, 
were the vices of those of the new, 
who in the Revolution sprung from 
the subordinate ranks of life into au- 
thority and command. Untaught by 
the lessons of defeat and adversity 
which their forces were every day 
experiencing, the feeble or faithless 
governments successively sunk into 
Uie same degree of criminal supine- 
ness and neglect. 

Although invested with the rank of 
Captain-General, the powers which 
should have belonged to him as Ge- 
neralissimo were withheld from the 
British Chief, or neutralized by those 
exercised by the Spanish Generals, 
nominally under his orders, (and 
whose usefulness entirely depended 
on obedience and unity of action,) 
but who invariably resisted or evaded 
tiie arrangements marked out for 
theb* course of operation. The same 
ill-fated spirit of intrigue, jealousy, 
and discord, which rendered Cuesta 
with his 80,000 men worse than use- 
less at Talavera in 1809, still shed its 
baneful influence over those who 
succeeded to command in 1812; and 
who, without any of his virtues, (for 
the old general was not without 
some,) possessed all his failings. 
Thus, although powerful in numeri- 
cal force, the Spanish army had not 
Srofsp'essed one point in courage or 
iscipline during five years of war — 
it had, in fact, become burdensome 
to the country, and formidable to its 
friends. In this state of affairs, one 
thing alone presented itself to avert 
the entire disruption of the military 
power of Spain, now held together 
Twith the exception of the indepen- 
aent Guerilla Chiefs) by that feeble 
and corrupt system to which that 
county already owed its degradation 
and misfortunes. The one thing 
needful, was to place in the hands 
of the victorious Wellington, the ac- 
tual as well as nominal command of 
the remaining forces of the kingdom. 
Already had the British hero for 
f«.... y^gjp^ sufcr^d tbe tu^ of war to 
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bear on his own and the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese army; while, with a pru- 
dence equal to the other qualities of 
his mighty mind, he abstained from 
angry remonstrance and complaint. 
But the events whiclr followed the 
raising of the sieffe of Burgos in Oc- 
tober, 1812, convinced our chief that 
half measures were no longer recon- 
cileable with the safety of his own 
army, or the success of that cause in 
which Great Britain had so deeply 
and generously embarked. 

Negotiations were accordingly 
opened about this period, between 
his Majesty's ambassador at Cadiz, 
and the government of the kingdom, 
for the accomplishment of that vital 
object. On such an important and 
delicate task. Sir Henry Wellesley 
proceeded with all that tact and 
quiet perseverance for which he is 
so eminently distinguished ; and 
which not only the sensitive pride of 
th& Spaniards, but also the secret in- 
trigues of the enemies to British al- 
liance, rendered so peculiarly neces- 
sary at that juncture. 

To concede to a foreigner the su- 
preme command, womd at once 
stamp the inefficiency of their coun- 
trymen ; while the s^ong and unan- 
swerable argument, that from the 
Revolutionary War of five years, not 
one man sprung up possessed of ta- 
lents and courage to wield the natural 
powers of a country full of resources, 
and of a people brave by nature, war- 
like by habit, and exasperated by in- 
vasion and oppression, was a fact 
which must have struck the timid 
Regency, as it did the people at large, 
wiUi the utter inutility of their own 
army, as then depressed and misgo- 
verned ; yet it was one on which, of 
all others, policy demanded silence. 
The means of salvation were i^pa- 
rent to all, but the gresi difficmtv 
lay in bringing those means into ef- 
fective operation, without risking that 
harmony which it was to the advan- 
tage of Great Britain (equally with 
Spain) to preserve by any experi- 
ments measure, which by possibility 
might wound the national pride. 

The proposal to incorporate the 
Spanish army with the British, un- 
der the same arrangements as those 
adopted with respect to the Anglo- 
Portuguese, was,from the first, hai^h- 
tily negatived, — while, by an incon- 
sistency only to be accounted for by 
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the capricious character of the Spa- 
niard m matters of national taste and 
feeling, the government allowed the 
British officers, Whittingham, Doyle, 
Rocke, Carroll, Downie, and others, 
to organize and command whole di- 
visions, (clothed and equipped, it is 
true, at the expense of England,) 
bestowing on those gallant inoividu- 
als a rank in the Spanish service far 
superior to that which they held in 
their own, or could in fact aspire to, 
under a long series of years of toil- 
some service. 

Amongst the liberal and enlighten- 
ed members of the Cortes, Sir Henry 
Wellediey had created a host of pow- 
er^l supporters, all zealously desi- 
rous, on patriotic grounds, of further- 
ing his views, yet vrith him equaUy 
alive to the influence of that secret 
Junta of Serviles, behind the throne^ 
which it required all their address 
to neutralize, or subdue, before the 
great consummation of their hopes 
and wishes could be effected. 

Secure of &e support of the whole 
of the Liberal side, and confident of 
the personal esteem of all parties in 
the Cortes, the ambassador cauti- 
ously, but unceasingly, pursued the 
object of his solicitude ; and having 
at length brought the majority of that 
assemoly to the favourable c<msider- 
adon of this important question, one 
thing more appeared desirable as the 
crowning effort ; — that was, the ap- 
pearance of Wellington himself in 
the scene Uien acting. 

This, however, (in the yet unset- 
tled state of the provinces, torn with 
the contentions of parties, together 
with the cabals which agitated the 
Cabinet and Cortes,) was a step re- 
quiring the most profound caution. 
The pian first contemplated, was that 
of a private embarkation at Lisbon, 
by which means, it was hoped, the 
arrival of the Duke in the Bay of 
Cadiz might be accomplished, before 
tiie circumstance of nis departure 
from the Tagus could be known to 
the Spanish government or the Anti' 
English party in the Cabinet, who, 
thus taken by surprise, would feel 
themselves compelled to yield to the 
general voice. But the uncertainty 
attendant on all operations where the 
elements are the chief agents, ren- 
dered that plan objectionable ; and it 
was accormngly abandoned. After 
much consideration, it was at length 
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dadded to attempt die Jomey by 
land» whfa sucli a deme of ranidity 
and secrecy as riiould baffle aU con- 
jecture as to tiie rank or destinatkm 
of the illustrious trarellw, until the 
moment when concealment should 
be no longer necessary. To those 
who know the traitoroua intrkpues 
by whidi the best exertions of the 
SHritish ffovemment for the security 
of the Spanish throne and nation 
were so often thwarted and embar- 
rassed, such precautions wiU not ap« 
pear superfluous. But here a freah 
dificoky arose ; the means of trans- 
port tlurougkout the whole line of 
country which the Duke roust pass 
tiu*ough, on his route for Cadia, nad 
been so exhausted by die sweeping 
devaslations of tiie enemy, during die 
three years* preyious occupation, and 
. on the retreat of the French from 
Andalusia, as to destroy all eiqiecta- 
tion of accomplishing the 4^,^et with- 
out a previous and extensive prgparar 
lion by the Dfarector-general of Posts, 
a step which woold defeat all hopes 
of secrecy. Some new and extraordi- 
nary measure became necessary ; ac- 
cordingly, confidential persons at- 
tached to the British commissariat 
(of a sufficiently humble class of life 
to lull all suspicions) were selected, 
and provided with funds for die 
purchase of draft mules, ostensibly 
for the use of the army, were to be 
dispatched towards Estramadura, but 
witn itcret orders to station at cer- 
tain posts— chiefly obscure towns— 
a portion cyf the mules thus provided, 
to be held in constant readiness to 
move at a moment's warning. The 
muleteer to whom this charge was 
intrusted, selected bis three brothers 
as the companions of his confidential 
mission, and embarked in the latter 
end of November for the Puerto 
Santa Maria ; and having dispersed 
themselves through the coun^, in 
a short time procured and deposited 
at the sevenu points of renaejBvous 



the nqolsitft numbtt of animals, 
where they remained unobserved, 
waiting the moment of being called 
into action* 

In the meantime, matters were 
atpproaching^o a favourable crisis in 
the Cortes— the friends of British 
connexion daily mrging on the am- 
bassador the necessity of his noble 
relative's presence, whilst he, with 
due diplomatic reserve, affected to 
consider it as an event more to be 
hoped for than inunediAtely expect- 
ed. 

Things were in this state of feverish 
doubt <m the one side, and of intense 
anxiety on the other, when at the 
break of day, 21st December, the un- 
eiqiected information rung in the ears 
of the astonished Regency, that the 
Qreat WellmgtWL was at their gates! 

So admirably well managed had 
been all the arrangements for tlM^ 
journey, and so seSously and fUth- 
fully executed,* that his Grace had 
arrived at Xeres de la Frontera before 
his proximity to the seat of govern- 
ment was announced. All cause for 
kmger secrecy had now ceased. Ca- 
dic, withhi a few hours, would em- 
brace within her walls the first hero 
of the aff»— the idol of every brave 
end loyal Spaniard, and the terror of 
die traitor! 

Great, but hurried preparations 
were made by the government to 
greet the conqueror, with all the ho- 
nours due to nis rank and services, 
on his arrival, which, calculating on 
their own dilatory habits, was not ex- 
pected before the evening. A rojral 
carriage was sent round to Puerto 
Real tor the use of the Duke, while 
the state barge was dispatched to 
awidt his orders at Puerto Santa 
Maria. But during the tedious pro- 
gress of these preparations, his Grace, 
ever prompt and unostentatious in his 
movemento, had alreadv embarked 
on board a British man-of-war's boat; 
and during dl the fiiry of a fierce 



* At the last stage of the journey bsck, the Duke went into the common kitchen 
of the posada, in search of his faithful mayoral, Pedro (the chief muleteer.) He 
found him regaling himself with his morning's repast, a ^aspacho. Laying his hand 
on the shoulder of the astonished Pedro, he desired to know Kow he could reward hia 
fidelity f The answer was prompt, and characteristic of these extraordinary people. 
There was one silver spoon visible. ** Taste of my breah/ast,** was the answer. TTie 
Duke instantly complied, and praised the dish ; on which the delighted Pedro in> 
stantly purchaaed dish and spoon ot the posadera, both which he triumphantly brought 
back to Cadht, to be pi e wr ?e d in hiM/lmilyfi>r ever / On his arrival there, he found 
^ Daks had fBBcmaly ordered Urn a prsMnt of F^rtr GtTiinjLil 
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4m f cmmiBf tef, aOoonpaaieA bf his 
•aoeUanor Sir Itavy W^Ufsiley, wbo 
mi^durtdftV, after a MpamtlMi of fe«r 
yeirft, enibraced a bekiv^d brolber» 
renderad doubly dav by bii p«rila 
aad hh Ticloiiia. 

Btitorhigby Uie a Nn j t te about ti» 
fa^ur of two, liM Duk^ aooonraiiad 
by the anbaaaador, walktd thrmigh 
llie Biarfc«M>laoe of 9t Juan da Dkia» 
atod up Hie CbHe St Fraadaco, idnioat 
ttttebaen^ed. TliebMycrowdawbich 
St an eariier and ft later period of tbe 
day throng that populous quarter of 
ihe city, were now simk In the ailent 
aieata. A few boys, however, to wbeai 
the Oreat WtmngUm had been eft- 
deared by the songa of pratae chant- 
ed by the blind ninatrele of iht atreet^ 
having obtained information of the 
name of their ilhntrloua viattor, fol- 
lowed hira with shrill and ardent criea 
of" Vtva! tivnl tiva! Grande Vd- 
llngton!" 

The aoup-^orged dtieens, roused 
from their numbers, shook off the 
drowsy dream, and sprung, half cloth- 
ed, into the streets, pouring their 
sonorous sbout of joy and welcome 
into the ears of the silent but obseN 
yant Duke. A quarter of an hour 
broimht them to the Plaza St Antonio. 
By the thne of his arrival there, luilf 
Cadis was on foot, male and female. 
Boys ran by his side to seize and kiaa 
his lumd ; the graceful obeisances of 
the fair greeted him on every side ; 
the whole area of the Plaza soon be- 
came filled with persons of all ranks, 
from the grandee to the gallego— > 
monks c^ all orders-^officers ot all 
grades I On his appearance in the 
Square, every bead was uncovered : 
not a sound was uttered : respectful 
silence sealed every lip; but every 
heart beat high with admiration, and 
every eye was fixed upon the hero. 
The Duke returned wis universal 
homage by keeping his hat in hand, 
ndsed above his nead, during hia 
progress through the respec^iyiy 
receding crowd. 

He was dressed in alight grey firock, 
without the slightest ornament, white 
pantaloons, and Hessian boots. The 
only part of his attire which marked 
his military rank, was the feathered 
hat of the general, with the embroi- 
dered loop. Nothing could be plainer 
than his dress j yet there was that 
indescribable dignity in his whde ap- 
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which aMMed ** to give the 
world a ae m-aiit e of a buoi,^ and a 
€niBAVoirBl As he left the square to 
pasaint^tbe Calle Veedorjie turned to 
the admiring crowd, of whom he then 
tookhMNre by a graceful wave of his 
hat Thkwaa the signal for <meheart- 
4afigfatiBg «« Viva P wUch rent die 
flir. It WW ft apnntanc oua burst from 
the bean of an ftdadring people, and 
Wdttavtoft must, at &at moment, 
have fait ftU its worth. 

Coodvetftd ta the houae allotted 
for his reoepdoB in die above caUe^ 
<strftet> he was inmedlately after- 
wvrda waited upen by die Governor 
ftftd Me staff, the nrfaislers of state, 
and odier public functionaries, to 
congratulate him on his safe arrival ; 
Wli»s die Regency issued orders for 
iM^ding a grand court on the foUow- 

al day for his formal introduction, 
though the Duke had travelled nigh t 
and day, scarcely allowing himself 
two hours' reooae in each, his appear- 
ance betrayea no signs of fatigue or 
eihaustlon. On the contrary, be was 
In excellent health and spiiito, and 
readily accepted an invitation to at- 
tend the ter^lia of the old Princesa 
Be "i* t e on the same evening ; the 

Sleasures of which he enjoyed with 
le utmost vivacity until long after 
midnight 

The powerful itiflttenee which this 
cstraorainary woman exercised in 
the court of the weak Charles the 
Fourdi and die meretricious Maria 
Louisa, had rendered her an object 
of dread, and forced respect in the 
former reign; and even at the period 
referred to^ when the downfall of 
diat power (under which her influ- 
ence nad grown and flourished) was 
complete, she held a secret and 
powerful ascendency in the councils 
of the state. The rrincesa was the 
acknowledged representative of the 
remnant of the courdy circle of die 
abdicated monarch. There were 
many who still cherished the hope of 
the restoration of Charles and Maria 
Louisa to the throne ; and, faithful to 
their wishes, clung to the Godoy 
System, although outwardly profess- 
mg the most enthusiastic attachment 
to die " beloved Fernando** In fact, 
Spain was never at any moment more 
the victim of courdy intrigue than at 
diis unfortunate crisis, when dl that 
gives dignity to thrones and courts 
was in ento and in ndafwrtune. 
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This Teteran in the policy of pa- 
laces had another object (besidesthat 
of upholding her well-understood in- 
fluence) in view, by courting the 
friendship of the conqueror; nor was 
his Grace, then, for tne first time, to 
learn the value of the support of the 
Princesa's party, in the great military 
arrangements then pen<ung. Her son- 
in-law (the Marquis de St C ) 

had been for some time a prisoner 
to the French^very effcMt to eflfect 
his release had hitherto proved un- 
successful, and she now probably 
hoped to obtain that object through 
the means of our hero. Depending, 
therefore, on that influence which a 
knowledge of all the secret springs of 
government bestowed on ner, she 
proffered her friendship, with a cer- 
tainty of its being gratefully accept- 
ed — while the rascinations of the 
young and lovely Marquesa, then re- 
siding with her mother, in a state of 
very un-Penelope^ike widowhood, no 
doubt entered into her calculations, ■ 
as affording additional hopes for 
the more speedy r^ization of her 
wishes. The character of the great 
Wellington for gallantry had (by 
some ^ee-masonry of the sex) tra- 
velled before him ; and certainly no 
man, whether soldier or courtier, was 
more completely master of those 
warm and tender assiduities which 
are ever so acceptable to the fair 
sex, when offered with delicacy and 
respect, than was our hero; or ever 
more successful in their application. 
His reception at the Tertullia was de- 
lightful ; and the impression he made 
on this, his first visit, fiilly established 
liis character, that the hero who had 
proved his invincibility in the field, 
ivas ec^uallv irresistible in the saloon, 
or cabmet ! 

The next day was celebrated in 
Cadiz as a **2>ui de JVes^a"— 4he 
bells runff in all the churches, and 
at an early hour the whole popula- 
tion of Cadiz was in a bustle; St 
Antonia and St FVancisco were ho- 
noured with clean frills and washed 
faces, while the naked beauties of 
Nuestra Se&ora del Carma were en- 
veloped in the colours of Ei^land, 
Spain, and Portugal! Imme&Uely 
after matm, the Plaza de St Antonio 
was thronged with CMI^^ both 
8exea*-the ladies in/ 




(that emblem of outdoor gala,) the 
gentiemen in full costume. If here 
and there a sombre, outr^ figure 
appeared, wrapt up in the remains 
of superannuated finery, (looking as 
faded and filthy as an old court card 
in a fortune-teller's pack,^ one could 
not err in setting him aown for a 
graQdee of the Mcienne Regime ! — 
of which class numbers — ^for it is the 
peculiar talent of this extraordinary 
people — ^found a refuge in Cadiz, 
after disappearing from the courtiy 
circle for upwards of a quarter of 
a century. The Majo* and his 
Querida, from the Bario de la ^Ina, 
rthe St George's Fields of Cadiz,) 
flaunted with a light and unembar- 
rassed air through the Plaza, amidst 
the crowd of gay nobility Teven of 
the humblest rank) to be able to as- 
sume the grace and ease of the higher 
orders, without ever offending, by 
vulgar impertinence or rude en- 
croachment. This happy ingredient 
in the lot of humble life being met 
on the part of the higher classes by 
the most cordial condescension and 
kindness of deportment, produces 
that reciprocity of politeness and 
good feeling, which appeared so in- 
comprehensible to many of our tra- 
velling John Bull* : who never could 
be brought to understand, why the 
lord or prince of one hundred towns 
and tities, should be at once so jHroud, 
yet so kind and condescending, or 
the man of one hundred reahf so 
poor, yet so happy and so civilized! 
Glowinff like golden spaii^es 
amongst we sable-clad beauties of 
Andalusia, the Spanish dragoons cut 
a most conspicuous fieure; their 
bright ^rtiiMfofi^-colourea coats load- 
ed with silver embroidery, (ISkeLkly 
Aylesbury's footman on a birth-day,) 
formed a curious, but not unpleashig^ 
contrast with the black Basquina cm 
tiie lovely Gaditana. The weatiier 
was most auspicious — the blustering 
Levant wind had past away — the late- 
ly agitated bay now shcme like a 
misrhty mirror, reflecting on its po- 
lisfied bosom the tall masts of the 
British squadron, and the toweriur 
summits of the distant Rondo. Al- 
though within a few days of the end 
of the year, the serenity and mildnesa 
of the air was equal to our first bright 
days of a fom* vd spring. 
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About the hour of twelve the Am- 
bassador's carriage, eontaininff the 
Duke and his secretary, Lord Fnzroy 
Somerset, appeared, movmg slowly 
round the square, on its route to the 
Aduana, where the Regency were 
lodged. During his progress, the 
liveliest manifestations of respect 
were shown by the delighted crowd 
to the hero— who saw himself the 
centre of attraction to thousands of 
the most brilliant eyes in the uni- 
verse — ** Vivcu /" were lisped from 
beneaUi the canopy of glittering fans, 
sparkling in the sun, while the varied- 
plumed nats of the military, as wa- 
ving in the air, (accompanied by loud 
cheers), formed a pleasing coup-^TonL 
The ceremony of presentation was 
not of long duration ; all the circum- 
stances attending it were most satis- 
factory to both parties. His Grace 
was cordially welcomed by the Re- 
gency; the President of which, in a 
complimentary speech, dwelt on his 
splendid career of victory; and in- 
voked the blessing of Heaven, and 
the prayers of Liberated Spain on 
his person and arms ! On withdraw- 
ing to tlie antechamber, he was sur- 
rounded by a host of the nobility — 
ministers and superior officers of the 
Spanish army, all anxious to pay their 
respects. His reception was as warm, 
ana apparently cordial, as his most 
anxious friends could wish. 

On the return of ihe cavalcade, 
now swelled to a procession, bv the 
junction of the British General and 
Field-officers, the Consul, and the 
heads of departments of the British 
division, the cheers and greetinss of 
the assembled multitude were, if pos- 
sible, more loud and enthusiasticUian 
before. 

The head of the landau having been 
lowered, his Grace's figure was more 
amply developed; then the torrent of 
female eloquence broke fortli in flatter- 
ing observations on the person of the 
hero, which he repaid with smiles of 
kindness, holding out his hand, whidi 
many ladies eagerly grasped at— 
glancing from the chief to his secre- 
tary, (whose fine and ruddy counte- 
nance, glowing with health and de- 
light, smiled on all around)— they 
cried, « *Mirar el rubio ."'— " Ha^/ 1 
quebuenmosotrntchachoP*^** Quiqfoa 
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piearon P* Spanish women are above 
the affectation of repressing their sen- 
timents of pleasure or dislike; and 
Lord Fitzroy was destined to hear 
his manly beauties praised with all 
the ardour of the Spanish female cha- 
racter. The carnage retraced its 
course, cheered, but uninterrupted — 
It was not impeded by a vulgar im- 
patient mob; there was no necessity 
for guards or police officers to pre- 
serve order in that land of urbanity 
and true politeness-— no vile pick- 
pocket reaped his harvest in these 
unguarded moments of joy and loyal- 
ty; no defenceless women or child- 
ren were trampled under foot with 
heedless barbarity! — These are the 
peculiar attributes of that free and 
moral country, which professes to 
** teach other nations how to live .'*' 
The child might there have revelled 
in the joyous scene, and in its very 
helplessness have found its best pro- 
tection I 

A grand dinner, given by the First 
Ministers of State to the Duke, to 
which many of the distinguished 
members of the Cortes (of both 
sides) were invited, addea to the 
festivities of the day, and late in the 
evening his Grace again honoured 
with his presence the Tertullia of 
the Princesa B— , which on that 
night shone with peculiar splendour, 
the elite of the nobUity — and all that 
was brilliant and beautiful of that 
order in Cadiz — having been assem- 
bled at it. The delighted Marquesa, 
seizing the Duke as her own con- 
quest, introduced him individually 
to all the grandees ; and here it was 
that the « Tu" was first spontane- 
ously accorded to him; an admis- 
sion of equality, of which the ancient 
grandees are most sensitively tena- 
cious, and which Godoy, the Prince 
of Peace, even in the very zenitii of 
his power, could not extort from an- 
cient Castilian pride, and whidi was 
only servilely bestowed by the mo- 
dem nobility, the creatures of his 
corrupt influence. 

If general admiration and atten- 
tion, on the part of the fair, could 
render our hero happy during this 
brief repose from war's alarms, no- 
thing was wanting to its completion. 
Ana when it is considered, tnat, be- 



* Look, look| at th« ruddy i 
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n«,Wbst a handiom^ youth ! What roguish eye* ! 
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sidefl being the fire t warrior of the 
Bge, a character eufficiently at^ac- 
tive to the women of every clime, 
the Duke was in person and man** 
ners every way calculated to inspire 
it, in the prime of life, crowned with 
hard-earned laurels of victory*— 
" with all his blushing honours thick 
upon him'* — ^this admiration of the 
gentle sex was quite natural. His 
Grace was tiien little more than forty 
yeare of age ; neither the toils of war, 
the ravages of climate, nor the cares 
of council, had marked his manly 
countenance with a single furrow. 
His form moved in perfect ease and 
gracefulness— the austerity of the 
wurior's brow relaxed at once into 
the smile of the courtier, or wanned 
into the ardent gaze of tiie admirer, 
as alternately addressed by rank, by 
youth, and beauty. 

The next day, a dinner at the am- 
bassador's united many of the Sp»- 
nish nobility, the Ministry, and pub- 
lic functionaries, to enjoy his Grace's 
society. Amongst the foreign minis- 
tere present was the Cardinal Priuli, 
the rope's Nuncio, who had the hap- 

EincBs of hearing the health of his 
[oliness Pius VIL proposed, '* ex 
cathedra," and drunk with ** three 
times three*^ — a compliment which 
the jolly cardhial Twith true Catholic 
humour) returned, by toasting, •* La 
Madre de Sto Patricio^ con t<mo8 ho' 
nores.^' ♦ 

The entertainment passed off with 
great ecfat, and the most perfect har- 
mony. Breaking up at an early hour, 
according to the custom of the south, 
the greater portion of the party re- 
paired from the banquet to the thea- 
tre, which on that occasion was 
splendidly illuminated. The box des- 
tined for the reception of his Grace 
was tastefully fitted up, decorated 
with laurel branches and choice 
flowers, culled, It was hinted, bv 
fair and noble hands. The play ori- 
ginally selected for representation 
on that night, was " El Vergonsoso 
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en Pfclacio;" but whether some of 
the incidents of that piece were con- 
sidered a little too warm for even 
Spanish delicacy, or from certain 
other nameless reasons, the less pi- 
quant comedy, " £1 Si de hs Ninas'* 
was substituted; while, ha compli- 
ment to our national habits, and to 
their illustrious visitor, the Spanish 
parody on our ** God save the King"t 
was chanted half-a-dozen times in 
the course of the night 

An Interlude succeeded, founded 
on the very simple event of a ser- 
geant of a detacnment in a country 
village recounting his adventures in 
a gr&d battle ; in which Wellington, 
ofcourse, figured as the hero of the 
fight, and gave occasion to many ful- 
some compliments being let off; some 
of which it was his duty to acknow- 
ledge^ in gratitude for the rapturous 
bursts of applause with which the au- 
dience caugnt up every allusion to his 
deeds of arms, but to many others of 
which, all hero as he was, he dared 
not lay claim — such as slayimr and 
cutting off the heads of divers French 
Marshals and Generals with his own 
gallant sword ! A truly laughable Sy- 
nat6, or genuine Spanish farce, and 
one of the best of Calderon's — that 
from which our "Village Lawyer" was 
ptirloined^-^eemed to give the hijrh- 
est satisfaction to the Duke and his 
happy party, and sent the whole away 
in perfect good-humour to his Grace's 
house, where a petit sovper had been 
prepared for as many of the nobility 
as could be assembled sans ceremo- 
nie. During the hasty preparations 
for this entertainment, a temporary 
orchestra was fitted up in the street 
in front of the Duke s house. All 
the musical talents of Cadiz, amateur 
and professional, vohmteered their 
services to do honour to his Grace 
and his guests, who were treated 
with an admirable concert and mid- 
night serenade, under the direction 
ofthe tasteful Moretti ;| between the 
acts of which the celebrated impro- 



• " The mother of St Patrick, with all honours." 

t Vivm Fernando, 
Jorgo Tefdro, 
Viva las doel kc^^A nMre dog(tr«l at hmn, 

I Brigmdln'-General Frederlco Moretti, a Neapolitan by bbth, whose skill as a 
performer on, and composer for, the Spanish guitar, recommended him to the notice 
of the oM Queen ot Spain, who p t — a i od him from the gnuid ore^^ st m to the grand 
parade ; where his rftoe from capiain to hrlgadkr-genend WM,,«^m aooampfisMt-an- 
der the same powerful patronsge. '^it^my-^CSTIt^^C 
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visator, Arkua, recited compliment- 
ary Terses on the Conqueror, whidi 
deserved a better fate than ^e obli- 
yion to which they were consigned 
after that joyous night 

The grand, the important day had 
now arrived, that was to bring the 
Great Captain of the Age before the 
Assembly of the Spanish Nation. Su- 
preme command had been conferred 
on him, without one dissenting voice ; 
the future destinies of Spam were 
placed in the hands of a stranger, 
who was that da^ to accept the Im- 
portant charge, firom the representa- 
tives of the Spanish people of both 
hemispheres. It was a trying mo- 
ment for the great Wellington, but 
he was eoual to it aU ! 

His arrival in the antechamber of 
the Cortes having been announced, a 
thrilling sense of anxiety seemed to 
pervade the whole assembly. Every 
eye was directed towards the grand 
entrance. At length the curtains were 
drawn, and the Hero approached the 
table, dressed in the full costume of 
a Captain-General in the l^anish 
army, having been attended to the 
entrance of Sie chamber by a party 
of the Royal Body Guard, A buzz of 
admiration ran through the house, in 
which the panting auditors joined* 
even wiUi the fear of instant expul- 
sion before them ; the whole assem- 
bly spontaneously rose at once, to 
receive their Liberator— their own 
Hero, as they now deemed him I 

With a firm but respectful step he 
approached the table, making the 
usual obeisances to the throne and 
to the house— the silver bell of the 
President— thrice tolled — proclaim- 
ed silence— an awful stillness fol- 
lowed — the President, in a speech of 
considerable length, pronounced the 
decree of the Government and Cor- 
tes which invested His Grace with 
supreme command, and with all the 
powers and authority of Generalis- 
simo and Commander-in-Chief of 
the whole of ^e Spanish forces. 
Delicately forbearing to lay any 
stress on the extent of the confi- 
dence thus reposed in him, the Pre- 
sident recapitulated, in eloquent and 
appropriate terms, the series of 
splenoid victories which had al- 
ready marked the Hero's career, 
and, in conelusioir, expressed his 
own and the nation's hq>pine68 Id 



placing such powers in the hands of 
an illustrious warrior, whose deeds 
had shed a lustre on the present age 
—whom Spain would ever reckon 
amonffst the dearest objects of her 
regard and pride — and whose name 
would descend to the latest poste- 
rity, crowned with the attributes of 
all that was great and glorious in 
our nature. 

The silence of the grave was not 
more awful than that which follow- 
ed the President's well-delivered 
eulogium, when Wellington, unfold- 
ing a paper which he drew from hia 
breas^ prepared to read' his reply. 
Perhaps there is not on record ano- 
ther instance of a nwre bold experi- 
ment having been attempted. But 
Wellington was not the man of every 
age. — To the astonishment of the 
whole assembly, he replied in the 
Spanish Language ! ! ! reading every 
syllable of his speech, with pure ac- 
cent, with the most powerful empha- 
sis, and in those parts which more 
immediately expressed his personal 
feelings, adding an action to the words 
which doublea their force. The elec- 
trical effect produced by the closing 
sentence baffles all description ! — Or- 
der was for the moment destroy- 
ed; deputies sprung from their seats 
to bestow the viva and the embrace I 
Our Hero found it impossible to di- 
vide his acknowledgments for the 
compliments and praises which on 
every side pourea in on him like 
an overwhelming torrent, and which 
the human hearty however fortified 
by courage and philosophy, could 
not resist He must be more, or 
less, than man, who, at such a mo- 
ment, did not allow some of the 
tenderest emotions of our nature to 
assert a temporary sway. To the 
honour of our great Hero be it re- 
corded, that even he could not ar- 
ticulate those thanks which his proud 
and swelling heart must have dic- 
tated on receiving such genuine 
proofs of noble and patriotic feeling. 

Tlie subdued ana delighted Pre- 
sident (affected almost to tears) held 
up his inverted bell without the 
power to ring the peal Uiat called to 
order! But this scene was one 
which could not last; it was such 
as may be conceived, but one which 
no pen, nor tongue, nor pencil, could 
describe. At length the faint, and. 
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as it seemed, reluctant tinkle recall- 
ed the deputies to their places. 
The Hero gracefully retired, re- 
ceiving at his exit one general "Viva," 
which resounded through the vault- 
ed roof, in which the venerable Pre- 
sident, with arms uplifted, as in the 
act of benediction, most fervently 
joined ! 

To have beheld such a scene, was 
to have lived long enough. Not all 
the pomp and circumstance of glori- 
ous war could equal that proud mo- 
ment --armies had dissolved beneath 
the victorious sword of the Con- 
queror, thousands had perished in 
the field of honour — but nere was a 
bloodless victory, the Conquest of a 
Nation's heart ! 

The church of St Filipe had been 
converted into a Chamber of Assem- 
bly for the Cortes ; it was filled to 
its utmost capacity on this occasion. 
Previous to entering his carriage, 
the Duke stood for a few minutes 
conversing with some of the depu- 
ties in the grand area of the church. 
The crowOB which surrounded him, 
chiefly females, enjoyed a closer 
view of his person, now set oiF by 
all the splendour of dress. They 
frequently addressed him, and to 
their delight were answered with 
great kincmess and good humour in 
Sieir own language. His richly em- 
broidered blue coat and scarlet 
breeches, came in for their share of 
praise, with the more admired wear- 
er—the women's verdict on the 
Hero was conclusive — ^he was, ac- 
cording to their view, **an hombre 
perfecto^'-^md **falto nader** ! * 



This day the Duke had the honour 
of entertuning the members of the 
Government at the house provided 
for him, and the entertainment ex- 
hibited the most splendid liberality. 
The whole of the Ambassadoi^s 
household^ dressed in rich liveries, 
with all the respectable employee 
that could be mustered, attending — 
while the band of die Spanish 
Guards enlivened the scene. 

During the whole of this interest^ 
ing visit, the Duke declined all mi- 
litary honours from the British troops 
—his guard of honour, band, and or- 
derly oflicers, were all from the 
Royal Guards of Spain. 

The foUowuig da^ his Grace had 
fixed for the inspection of the whole 
of the position of the Isla de Leon. 
He accordingly was on horseback 
at eight the next morning. On his 
way to Isla, he minutely examined 
the formidable Corta Dura, about a 
mile from Cadiz, and afterwards 
Puntales, which deserves attention 
from the circumstances attending its 
brave and obstinate defence. Al- 
though repeatedly reduced to ruins 
by the shot and shells from the Tro- 
cadero, it was nevertheless main- 
tained to the last, and existed even 
then a striking monument of the fury 
with which it had been assailed, and 
the bravery and skill by which that 
post was so nobly sustained during a 
cannonade of two-and-thirty months I 
It had been calculated that not less 
than 30,000 shot and shells had struck 
the fort during the siege.f Proceed- 
ing onward to the Isla, the Duke was 
received by the division under the 



* A perfect man ! — whom nothing could improve. 

f The Fort of Puntales stands in such a prominently advanced situation in the 
Bay of Cadiz, that although it bad the power to inflict the severest injury on the 
enemy's advanced batteries. It was for the same reason exposed to an extraordinary 
share of mischief. It was, for a length of time, commanded by a Lieutenant Brett, 
of that distinguished corps the Royal Artillery, who, had he survived the csmimign 
of 1812, would have boasted of more haU-'lrtadth scapes than most men. Having 
been almost buried in his little fort half a score times during the siege — having sur- 
rived the blowing-up of his magazine, the destruction of his little garrison and troops 
again and again — after having repulsed several attempts at invasion in the dead of night, 
by powerful numbers, he maintained his dangerous jMst, imhurt himself by shot or 
shell, as if '* Ae hort a charmed life,'* After all these perils and escapes, and having had 
the honour of pouring Kfarewd[volUyof\%^unders on the retreating FVench, when 
evacuating the Trocadero, this gallant officer was slain a few weeks after by a 
random shot, while reconnoitring near the Triana Bridge at Seville, September 181 3?. 
A monument to his memory has been erected on the f^al spot on which this msri- 
IotIqus officer closed his brave and honourable career. 
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command of Major-General Cooke ; 
after reviewing which, and also the 
Spanish troops, his Grace perform- 
ea his tour of inspection, commen- 
cing on the right bank of the river 
Santa Petri, and pursuing the whole 
line of defence to the naval arsenal 
of Ceraccas. The attention which 
the Duke bestowed upon the several 
points of defence planned by, and 
executed under the orders of that 
distin^ished officer. General Lord 
Lvneaoch, proved the importance 
which he attached to this strong po- 
sition ; and the satisfaction his Grace 
expressed in iJie whole arrangements, 
proved how highly they mented that 
which they received — unqualified 
praise. 

The Duke returned, accompanied 
by General Cooke, to Cadiz, where 
be was to meet at a dinner, given by 
the Ambassador, all the most re- 
spectable merchmits of Cadiz, head- 
ed by their venemble Consul, the late 
Sir James Duff. These being princi- 
pally Irish, or the descendants of 
Irish, their national pride was gra- 
tified in sharing the splendid hospi- 
talities of his Majes^'s representa- 
tive at the same board with their re- 
nowned countryman. In all these ar- 
rangements, the Ambassador shewed 
his good tact. All persons saw the 
Hero, and all in theur proper circle. 

On the day of the civic dinner a 
question was debated in the Cortes, 
which terminated in a new triumph 
for Uie Hero. A motion having been 
made, to confer on ** Generahssimo 
the Duke of Cuidad Rodrigo^ the Of' 
der of the Toison de Oro,'* ( Golden 
Fleece^) it was on the point of be- 
ing carried by acclamation, when 
a meddling priest (who was after- 
wards confessor to tlie beloved Fer- 
nando) implored the Cortes to hesi- 
tate, urging, that although a crown 
was but an inadequate reward for 
tlie services of the Great Welling- 
ton, yet in the name of their holy 
religion — Here the murmurs, now 
swelled to uproar, silenced the priest. 
These obnoxious objections were 
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heard with indignation, and a Peru- 
vian deputv, with all his countrv's 
fire in his heart, started to the Tri- 
bune, and cried, *' Perish all odious 
DISTINCTIONS ! Did the Great Wel- 
lington, when he drew his sword for 
our country and our liberty, ask for 
whom he fought the battle ? Did he 
enquire whetner he risked his valu- 
ed life for Catholic or for heretic ? 
No ; he fought for the liberty of hu- 
man nature, without reference to 
creed, to country, or to colour ! 
Shall we, tlien,be found so mean, so 
narrow-hearted, as to withhold one 
honour which we have yet the pow- 
er to bestow ? Forbid it, Spaniards ! 
Let our united acclamations confer a 
distinction, which is more honoured 
by his acceptance, than by our be- 
stowal!" 

That distinguished orator and pa- 
triot, Don Augustin Arguelles, tol- 
, lowed, and took that occasion to pro- 
' nounce a glowing eulogium on the 
transcendent services of the Duke. 
The speech of this highly-gifted man, 
which would have done honour to 
the best days of ancient Roman elo- 
quence, was greeted on all sides, and 
frequently interrupted, by the most 
enthusiastic expressions of approbar 
tion. ** Concededa ! conceoeda !" 

(Granted ! granted I) was shouted 
rom all sides.* The whining monk 
gave way. A deputation of theleading 
members of tlie Cortes was named 
to attend the following day on the 
Duke, to announce this new mark of 
the national homage. The Hate) 
Condesa de Chin Uhon (cousin to 
the Kings of France and Spain), who 
had been forced into an union with 
the upstart Godoy, was at diis pe- 
riod residing in Cadiz with her bro- 
ther, the Cardinal Don Carlos Bour- 
bon, in a state of perfect retirement ; 
not having appeared in public since 
her profligate husband had fledfVom 
Aranjuez — happy to escape with life 
from the fury of popular indignation. 
Having heard of the decree for confer- 
ring the Order of the Golden Fleece 
on the Duke, this generous and 



* All the clerical members of the Cortes were not tainted with this narrow and 
bigoted feeling. Some of Wellington'^ warmest supporters were amongst the body of the 
clergy ; and all who recollect the manliness of Senor Torrero in asserting the claims of 
his Grace to all the uovouas the nation could bestow, must allow that the shaven- 
crown did not always coY«r a shallow brain, nor the priest^s robe a cold or ungrate- 
ful heut. 
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patriotic womim dismitcbed Ba of- 
ficer of her household to conmrtn- 
late his Grace, and to reattest, in her 
name, his acceptance or the costly 
collar and jewel of the order for- 
merly worn by her unworthy tyrant, 
but which hadbeen the property ofher 
family for ages ; regretting, that the 
state of seclusion which me had to- 
luntarily embraced, precluded her 
from any public demonstration of 
that respect and admiration in which 
she hela her country's saviour ! 

The ma^ificent present thus of- 
fered, could not be declined. Its in- 
trinsic worth (upwards of 30,000 
dollars I) was its feast value, compa^ 
ratively with the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances under which it was pre- 
sented. Wellhigton received it with 
every expression of rr&tiUide, and 
having been permitted to make his 
personal acknowledgments for the 
princely gift, left the generous donor 
even more gratified than him on 
whom she haS bestowed this splen- 
did favour. 

In the meantime, immense prepa- 
rations were going forwara for a 
CTand ball and supper, tobe given by 
the nobility of Spam, then assembled 
at Cadiz, to the new Grandee, and 
which had been in progress from the 
first day ofhis arrival. Thirty thousand 
dollars had been, in the first instance, 
subscribed by the noble families who 
had found a refuge in that city ; but 
of this sum, three-fourths had been 
already expended in fittinfi^ up and 
decorating that portion of me Duild- 
in^ called the Hospicio, in which this 
splendid f^te was to be given. The 
managing committee (composed of 
noblemen of the first rsmk, and of the 
modem school Crf taste) found it ne- 
cessary to make a second call ; on 
which occasion the old Princesa 

B e, aware of the straitened 

circumstances to which many mem- 
bers of the most illustrious and an- 
cient houses of Spain were then re- 
duced, came forward with her splen- 
did addition of ten thousand dollars, 
and the Duque del Infantado im- 
mediately inscribed ids nan?^ ' 
same sum. But had one 
thousand dollars been r 
eager wer-^ 
their fee' 
tude by 
occasio: 



sufficed to collect Hiat sum. The 
Bight bMng at length fixed on, In- 
vitadons were sent to every indivi- 
dual whose rank entitled them to ap- 
pear at the CourtcrfSpabi— of whioh 
number there were several hundreds 
in Cadiz md Isla. Invitations were 
also addressed to the Spanish and 
British general officers, heads of 
departments, and general staff ; ako 
the admirals and captains of b<»th 
fleets, and to all the British vintors 
at Cadiz who had tiie entree of the 
Ambassador's saloon. 

The British Consul was honoured 
with ^ffy cards, to be fiUed up with 
the names of such of the respectable 
merchants and their families as he 
should select The Portuguese, Si- 
cOian, and other foreign consuls, 
were complimented with tickets for 
their families ; but in this liberal dis- 
tribution of favoiu^, by some over- 
sight, the Consul for die United States 
was unluckily forgotten. The Re- 
publican Eagle was all in a flutter 
at the unintentional indignity. On 
a representation to the Committee 
by the Consul, an apology was made 
for the omission, and cards of invi- 
tation, in blank, to the number of 
twenty, were immediately placed in 
his hands as the " amende honorahUT 
—but Jonathan made it quite a nor 
tional affair; insisting on an equal 
number of cards as were bestowed 
on the Consul of Great Britain. We 
were just then on the eve of a war 
with the States of stripes and stars, 
(and slavery). Some private dis- 
cussions took place, during which it 
was believed the wishes of the hero 
of the f^te were consulted, and which 
ended, for the sake of harmony, in 
complying with the American Con- 
suPs requtsiti<m, (rather than reqfuest,) 
and fifty cards were officiaU^f^ or at 
least more ceremaniousfy thin cot" 
dialfy, presented. This concession 
(which was, I believe, the subject 
of a report to the States), had the 
effect of introducing a mob of sleek- 
headed gentlemen from the Western 
World, ^chiefly captains and super- 
Tgoes from Philadelphia and New 
%) in long-skirted coats and nan- 
breeches— all redolent of t€ir 
'060CC0— amongst the ^nbroi- 
crowdl But even their Re- 
;an vanity must have q u ai l ed 
' the mortifylDg sneers of ite 
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uoble Senoras ivho appeared to loath 
the touch of their tanned and un- 
gloved paws. 

The night for which so much costly 
preparation had been made at length 
arrived— the first of the year 1813 1 
Every milliner, embroidress, shoe- 
maker, tailor, and sempstress, had 
been in requisition dunng the pre- 
ceding week, while Monsieur Coz6,* 
with a score of supernumerary cooks, 
with perhaps as many more Italian 
confectioners, table-deckers, and flo- 
rists, were racking their inventive 
faculties to give new features of ele- 
gance to their department of the en- 
tertainment Painters^ poets^ lamp" 
iighters, and others of the Uhiminati^ 
were equally busy in their respective 
spheres. Tlie grand entrance open- 
ed at eight o'clock ; in a short thne 
several hundreds of the guests had 
assembled; the chief saloon was that 
spacious gallery which occupies the 
whole front of this nutfnificent build- 
ing, the name of which, Ho8picio,f 
implies the use for which it was in- 
tended ; the rear of the building was 
as yet unfinished, and probably may 
remain so for fifty years. The Spani- 
ards manage these matters very lei- 
surely ; for the new church, its neigh- 
bour, had then ruiar/y reached its in- 
tended height, but not roofed in, al- 
though commenced in the early part 
of the last century. 

By a great oversight in the Com- 
mittee of Management, all the win- 
dows, front and rear of this immense 
gallery, had been blocked up bv 
transparencies, emblematical ofWel- 
lington*s victories, &c. classically de- 
signed and beautifully executed; be- 
hind these were welUsecured stages 
of lamps, which set all apprehensions 
of accidents from fire at defiance; 
but that necessary element atr, was 
wholly excluded. Before two hours 
had elapsed from the commencement 
of the ball, this spacious saloon be- 
came most uncomfortably warm: 
the floating steam of heat made saa 
havoc on the curled heads of the 
ladies ; parties of whom, with their 
doubly warm admirers, mi^t be 
seen rushing towards the grand 
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door to inhale a breath of pure air. 
Meanwhile tlie company increased 
to the full number invited — twelve 
hundred! Shortly after midnight, 
the cries for Air ! air ! became loud 
and general. The heated atmosphere 
was then absolutely insupportable. 
The poor Duque de Higar and his 
brother the classical Conde de Sal- 
vatiera, the most active of the mana- 
gers, saw with grief some of their 
beautiful transparencies ripped open 
by the swords of the Guardias ! Cui- 
dad Rodrigo, that cost the brave Wel- 
lington eleven days' siege, sunk be- 
neath a single sabre stroke, whilst 
proud Salamanca was reduced to 
shreds by a cut and thrttst! The 
work of demolition next extended 
to the glass, which was unceremo- 
niously put out of pan«— but in ef* 
fecting &i8 object, the e£Buvia ari- 
sing nom the puffed-out oil lamps 
became horribly offensive. This an- 
noyance, however, was endured for 
nearly an hour with great fortitude, 
wiien as a relief, and long before 
the intended time, the supper pap 
vilion was thrown open. A scene 
then presented itself, which for de- 
licacy of taste, mild splendour in ef- 
fect, could not be surpassed — the 
very sight was refreshing I This par 
vilion was formed by enclosing, roof- 
ing-in, and flooring a spacious court 
The immense apartment thus crea- 
ted, was lined tnrou&:hout with fine 
white calico, fancifully fluted into 
compartments, in the centre of each 
of which were medallions of all the 
British and Spanish Generals of the 
day in pairs, surrounded by wreaths 
of laurel cut in rich green foil. The 
scaffold poles which supported the 
temporary roof, were in like man- 
ner covered with the same snow- 
white material, to resemble Doric 
pillars, enriched by a spiral wreath 
of laurel and oak leaves in foU, and 
interspersed with the rose, the this- 
tle, and the shamrock, surmounted 
by the English and Spanish crowns. 
Relieved horn the suffocating at- 
mosphere of the saloon, the company 
could here range in free enjoyment^ 
anxiously awaiting the signal for tfr- 



* ** Head cook of Cadhy late of the Rotal Falaci,** whose most important officer 
U dignifled by the title of" Grand Officer of the Mouth r 
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king places at the banquet The 
noblemen officiating as stewards, 
took post at the head of each table, 
of which there were twenty, with 
covers laid for sixty at each. 

Beneath a triumphal arch, splen- 
didly illuminated with variegated 
lamps, were two transparencies of the 
busts of Ferdinand VII. and George 
III., underneath which was that of 
Wellington, with the motto 

" ESPAGNE AGRADEDICO."* 

A few yards in front of this grand 
ornament of the pavilion, a table 
placed crossways was appropriated 
for our Hero and the chief of the 
nobility of the first rank, from whence 
a view of the splendid coup^ceil 
could be obtained. While aU were 
on the tip-toe of expectation, a royid 
guardsman hastily presented himself 
to the Princesa Be c , and put 
a small scrap of paper into her hand, 
which had just been delivered at the 
door by a masked messenger, who fied 
the instant he delivered it. The paper 
was addressed to the Princesa, and 
marked"Xtie^o,/Me^o/"t The perusal 
of this mysterious paper seemed to 
have petrified her with horror — the 
word Tralcion!X involuntarily es- 
caped her lips ; in an instant she was 
surrounded by her peers, to whom 
she announced in a whisper the in- 
telligence she had just received. 
The Hero of the scene, who, to his 
utter astonishment, found himself 
oppressed by the warmest caresses 
from the ladies, could not under- 
stand the motive for this sudden and 
extraordinary sensation, and protest- 
ations of fidelity,'' Hastala muerto,^^§ 
From the noblemen, who seemed to 
bum with indignation, " every sword 
seemed ready to leap its scabbard." 
At length it was intimated to the 
Duke that the mysterious note which 
caused this strange interruption to 
tlie joys of the feast, contained the 
astounding information, that the vi- 



ands placed on the table at which 
his Grace had been invited to pre- 
side, were poisoned ! ! 

That such a communication was 
actually made, although the circum- 
stance was confined, for that night, to 
the few who sat at the select table, 
consequently unknown to the great 
body of the guests, is an undoubted 
fact; and that it was for some minutes 
believed, was painfully manifest from 
the deep feelings of indignation, grief, 
and astonishment felt by all on its 
announcement. When, however, the 
matter was ezphuned to the Duke, 
he saw at once into the plot, and sup- 
pressing his own sentiments on a 
thing so mean and contemptible, he 
laughed most heartily; and taking the 
old Princesa on one arm, ana the 
Marquesa, her daughter, on the other, 
he cheerfully led them to their places 
at the table, where the whole company 
being seated, he smilingly observed, 
** I seldom eat suppers; but on this 
happy occasion, I shall set my kmd 
friends an example.*' || The sijnud 
for the commencement of the ^ast 
broke from the silver trumpet station- 
ed under the canopy. The bands 
caught the sound, and in an instant 
all was clatter and confidence. The 
Duke insisted on tatting of every dish 
within his reach. Could his delighted 
entertainers resist the example V The 
poisoned champagne, too, was quaffed 
in flowing bumpers, and all past ter- 
rors were forgotten in renewed joy 
and hilarity. It lias already beeu ob- 
served, how little the Spanish ladies 
are accustomed to conceal or control 
their ardour ; and many a lovely lip 
invited the hero of the f^te to receive 
her " Viva I viva I Vellingtou ! " as 
she sipped the sparkling wine, and 
*' kissed the cup! ^' 

There was one individual in the 
company who possessed a more than 
common share of sensibility of heart, 
and delicacy of feeling. His face was 



* Spain grateful ! f Luif o, latgo ! imme di a t e / immediate ! 

\ TrcMon. § Until death. 

y The infamotis act above alluded to was dboorcred aome time aAer to hare 
originated in the TertuUia of a certain Senora G ■ , the widow of an inteod«Ue, 
who had applied for, and had been refused tickets, and who, in her rag^ and disap- 
pointment, took this revenge to give a momentary interruption to the bappinees of 
the night. I1ie writer was alHO discovered to be her oort^o, an ex-captain of one of 
the colonial regiments of Spain, who had been dismissed the army, and who, vtrange 
to say, lived on the benevolence of the British government and people ybrjf eon, affcer 
hi« flight from Spabi, in th« a99umed character of cw^ilttiltiQnQUst t 
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the index of his kind and generotift 
soul; and never w'as the beam of pure 
delight more strongly pourtrayed on 
the human countenance, thui that 
which now lit up the features of the 
British Ambassador in that happy 
hour. He idolized his niuBtrious bro- 
ther, and every feeling of his affec- 
tionate heart was gratified. 

Towards the close of the banauet, 
the trumpet once more sent forth its 
soimd. Every glass was filled. A 
strict silence succeeded. ** Welling- 
ton ! DUQUE DEL CUIDAD RODRIOO/' 

was pronounced by the Princesa, and 
drunk with enthusiasm. Several mi- 
nutes elapsed before the cheering, 
the vivas, and tinkling of glass against 
glass, allowed the Hero to return his 
brief, but impressive thanks ; which 
he concluded by giving " Viva Es- 
pagna," which was received with 
every demonstration of grateful a^ 
plause. 

The champagne and burgundy 
went briskly round, and a variety of 
toasts were drank at every table; not, 
however, with the regularity of an 
English meeting, where the chairman 
acts as fugle, but rather in the man- 
ner of an old Dutch concert, where 
every performer sung or played his 
own air. In this joyous assemblage, 
each nobleman or lady proposed his 
own toast to every bumper, and a 
running fire of these complimentary 
effusions was kept up for half an hour, 
amidst shouts of '' Viva, viva I *' The 
dancing had already recommenced. 
The nobles once more graced the gay 
saloon, now completely purified by 
the admission of the morning breeze; 
and the younger members of the de- 
lighted party did not separate until 
hours after the Hero ana his friends 
had taken their kind farewell. 

The next day was one of business. 
Shortly after breakfast, the siffnal for 
a packet in the bay from England, in 
Jive day By was made to the Ambas- 
sador by telegraph. The anxiety of 
the Duke for the receipt of Ae dis- 
patches and papers was such, that he 
immediately hurried out to the al- 
mada, where, gasing over the broad 
and lofty sea-wall, his eyes seemed 
to chide the winds and waves for their 
tardiness in wafting on the object oi 
his keen attention. At length the 
consul-boat was seen to iq)proach,and 
in a few seconds the packet hurried 
off for the port of St Ciurlge. The 



Duke was accompanied on that oc- 
casion by his brother. Sir Henry Wel- 
lesley, Mr Secreta^ Vaughan, and 
one other person. On the dispatch- 
boat nearing the shore, Mr Vaughan 
ran forwara to expedite the delivery 
of letters, by becoming himself the 
bearer. In another quarter of an hour 
the Times newspaper was spread on 
the coping of the ample wall, while 
the anxious Duke devoured its con- 
tents with an intensity of feeling 
which may be well conceived, when 
it is understood that it contained the 
memorable bulletin which announced 

the ANNIHILATION OF THE FRENCH 

ARMY IN Russia ! 

After reading this terrific docu- 
ment, the Duke remained in silent 
abstraction for some moments. Sir 
Henry exclaimed, ** Bonaparte* s sun 
w set for ever P* — ** No, sir," observed 
the person to whom I have alluded, 
** only ecliroed ; Aw conqueror is in 
Cadiz ! " There was a degree of pre- 
sumption in the expression which 
the relative rank of tne parties could 
not sanction, and which not even 
the enthusiastic admiration which 
prompted it could excuse. But the 
Duke did not bestow one unkind or 
angry look on the person who, in the 
warmth of his feelings, so unguard- 
edly gave utterance to them. On the 
contranr, a smile of good-nature seal- 
ed his forgiveness, which added (if 
that were possible) to his almost de- 
votional respect for that truly great 



^ The Duke seemed to count the- 
moments that kept him from the army. 
There was no party at the Ambas- 
sador's that day; it was one of' 
deep and important business. The 
Duke was at his writing-desk in a 

auarter of an hour after dinner,' and 
id not rise from it till after mid- 
ni^t ' 

But one day now remained of the- 
tenn our Hero allotted for his absence 
from the army; the early part of 
which was passed in visits of cere^ - 
monr, and in leave-taking of friendis , 
but m the evening, a most splendid;' . 
yet'select party, at the Ambassadbr'sy 
once more surrounded his Grace with * 
all the rank and beautv of Spain. 

The Duke promenaded the Irooms,^' 
admiring the various dancing groups^ 
suppormig on one arm the lovely ' 
Marquesa de Santa Cruz, on the other- 
the young Duquesade Santo Lorensg- 
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who, then fresh in the court circle, 
with all the attractions of youth,grace, 
and unaffected loveliness of manner, 
could not fail to interest his Grace ; 
though not strikingly beautiful, she 
had tiiat winning sweetness of man- 
ner which rendered those charms 
which nature had, with no nkgard 
hand, bestowed on her, doub^en* 
gaging. The dark and lustrous eye 
of the beauteous Duquesa de Friaa 
never looked more ** unutterable 
things'* than when the Hero, at one 
period of the night, drew her soft and 
yielding arm through his, to lead her 
through the crowd of wheeling walt^ 
ers. The delighted little Duque, her 
husband, and the (much less deUght' 



ed) Prince of Anions, ber ca»sligrm 
servente) followed m their train. There 
was but one sad thought to cloud the 
pleasures of that happy nighu It was 
to be the last! The next morning's 
dawn was to light the Hero on &b 
road to his victoriouB army— That 
morning came too soon ; alnoost over- 
whelmed by caresses, he took a re- 
luctant leave of these gay scenes at 
one o'clock, and in a few short hours 
his bark had crowed the bay. Wel- 
lington was loet to their admiring 
gaze ; but the friendly recollection of 
we CoNauBROR in Cadiz will never 
be effinced from the hearts of the 
grateful GaditanoB. 



POUTICAIi PROSPECTS IN IRELAND* 



TO THE EDITOR OP BLACKWOOD V MAOAEINB. 



I AM, Su*, one of those who were 
of opinion that when the measure of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation came 
before the country, proposed and 
supported by the Govemment^it was 
better that it should succeed. I saw 
Ireland the scene of fearful agitatioD, 
which seemed almost to threaten the 
political existence of the united king- 
dom, and the object of this agitation 
was everywhere avowed to be eman- 
cipation. I saw that as the House of 
Commons was constituted, not even 
all the force of Government could 
effect anything for the suppression of 
so alarming a ferment, unless the 
House was first indulged with an 
Emancipation Bill ; and upon a view 
of these circumstances, I,m common 
with many who saw as I did, and 
were alike mistaken, wished success 
to the measure, which we vainljr 
thought was to tranquillize Irehmd. 
I state this plainly, because I think 
it better to acknowledge tiiat I was 
myself deceived, than to attempt to 
deceive others. It is^an attempt to 
deceive others, when those who 
warmly advocated the Bill, upon the 
ground of the excellent effect it was 
to have upon the state of society in 
Ireland, turn round now and say, 
'* Oh, but we did not say u>heH this 
effect was to take place, and we ne- 
ver expected that such elements of 
discord were so soon to be set at 
rest," with much more to the same 
purpose. This is nethiag but palHy 



shuffliiig: either they are deceiving 
tiie puSic now, or they did decetve 
it at tite tnne the bill was in progr e s s, 
for no man of sense or candour will 
deny, that the promise and the in- 
ducement held ottt, both in P^li»- 
nMnt and out of Parliament, was the 
immediate amelionrtioa of those erils 
whidi nuide IreHmd a curse to the 
empire. What advooale of Ronan 
CaUiolic Emaacipatkni would have 
dared to .say, or woold even have 
allowed himself te thhik, that eight 
months after the measure had been 
carried, and carried wi&out restric- 
tion or security, or any other clog to 
render it unpaktable, Ireland shoukl 
be found in a much worse state than 
when the wi^holdbig of emancipa- 
tion was everywhere cast in our teeth, 
as the cause and the excuse of the 
public crimes which made the coun- 
try shoeing to contemplate ? It is in 
vain to deny afact so palpable as the 

of ^e Protestant friends of emand- 
paftion ; but it is worth while to eiK 
quire in what way this disappoint- 
ment has taken place, and to gianoe 
at what may now be necessary to 
avert or subdue those evils which 
emancipation has so completdy fail- 
ed to remove. 

The error of ^ Protestant advo- 
cates of emancipation may be divided 
into two parts: they estbnated too 
lightly the strength and hnportance 
of thepai^wiio canaWiTl ho — ehr B B ' 
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betraredaadc 
ing of the Relief BH); and Cbejr'esd- 
mated far, far too highlj, the grati- 
tude, and consequent good coaduot 
of the Roman Catholic people of Ir^ 
land. He who travels in Ireland new, 
will find almost every Biaa of the 
Protestants of the North, with bun^ 
ing in his heart, and a scowl upon his 
brow. Less volatile and impetuous 
than the Papist of the South, he is 
vet agitated oy conflicting feelmgs-^ 
he is loyal by principle and habit, and 
yet almost abhors the govemmeot, 
which he supposes to have deserted 
the principles of its foundation, and 
robbed him of his birth-right, the po- 
litical ascendency of the religion 
which he professes. He will not 
manifest his discontent by outraire 
and murder, as the Roman Catholic 
peasantrv of Munster do; but the 
bond of ids attachment to Uie British 
Government is broken asunder. He 
may fear and obey, but he no longer 
loves the powers that be ; he is poli- 
tically discontented, and labours to 
make others think as he does him- 
self. Amongst the Roman Catholics, 
at least amongst those who appear 
before the public, and in the public 
journals, which are understood to be 
the political organs of the Roman 
Catholic people, the same bittemess 
of feeling, and rancorous hostility to 
the institutions of the country seem 
to exist as heretofore, mingled only 
with a tone of saucy triumph for the 
victory they have gained, and an un- 
blushing account of their determina- 
tion to use it for the very worst of 
purposes. Do they join now in at- 
tempts to soothe the population,whom 
formerly it was their boast to be able 
to " exasperate" at will? Do they 
turn that immense influeoce which 
they shewed they possessed for pur- 
]>oses of disturbance, to the suppres- 
sion of wicked and disorderly ha- 
bits ? Do they form general and local 
*' association?* for Uie investigation, 
and remedy of the barbarous custonu, 
and ferocious disposition of the pea- 
santry ? Do they collect a ** renir to 
be applied in the teaching of child- 
ren, and in premiums for cleanliness 
and neatness in the cottages of the 
poor? Do they, in short, act at all 
as if they were satisfied and grateful, 
and.desirous totum awayfirom ''agi- 
tation," and to make their country 
really comfortable and happy?. No 
such thing-*they still reyue, still 



thrieateo, still teach the people that 
the law as it is administered, is their 
^Mmy« still hold out prospects of ^- 
ture and more terrible agitation than 
before; and while they do all this 
evil, OB the one hand, thev do nothing 
at all on the other for the improve^ 
ittBOt of the moral and social condition 
of tiie wild and uncultivated people. 
I do not say, that it was my expec- 
tation, or that of those who thought 
with me, that the Roman .Cathoucs 
would all at once become as active 
to4o good as they had been to do 
evil, but we did expect that they 
would have become, at least passive- 
ly, good subjects ; and being satisfied 
that the law now knew no oistinction 
between themselves and Protestants, 
be content with such means of ef- 
fecting public purposes as the law 
sanctions, and as Protestants are ac- 
customed to employ. We did not 
expect that Roman Catholic priests 
were to continue to act as political 
agents, and convert the altar of God, 
from which they should preach no- 
thing but religious peace, into a ros- 
trum for the delivery of political 
harangues. If, remembering how 
difficmt it is for men to lay aside ha- 
bits congenial to their nature, even 
when the ostensible reason of those 
habits has paaied away, we antici- 
pated that this might still occur, 
m some rare instances; we had no 
doubt, but that it would be quickly 
suppressed, by the reprobation of a 
liberated and gratefid people. But 
we were mistaken ; we find no such 
thing ; the priest who, instead of in- 
culcating tbe love of God, teaches 
the hatred of the police, is not scout- 
ed as an enemy, but welcomed as a 
friend. The miserable delusion of the 
peasantry, that the law is made for 
them, as a scourge and an oppression, 
is fostered and encouragea by those 
who know all the fals3iood of the 
delusion; and the legal means taken 
by the executive for the suppression 
of crime, is held up to public odium 
as tyranny, because it does not pan- 
der to the basest p<^ular prejudices. 
Certainly the Protestant advocates 
of Emancipation did not expect con- 
duct like this in public matters; but 
still less did they eq>ect that all 
those engines of disturbance which 
had been used by public men, for 
apparentiy p«Uic ends, would be 
Ifi^t fit for action, 91 gcder to be em- 
ployed for the mean and sordid pur- 
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bose of obtiunin^ money and places 
from the terrified government. Yet 
Such an object has beien very lately 
taiost unblushinglv avowed, by a no- 
tondus " agitator, Whose large share 
in the exasperation of the Irish Pa- 
pists will not be forgotten, as long 
as his own shrill voice is left to him, 
to trumpet forth his deeds. This 
man, I mean Mr Shiel, who, when 
the news of the determination of Go- 
vernment with respect to Emancipa- 
tion arrived in Ireland, was the nrst 
to proclaini peace, no doubt with a 
view of being among the first to share 
in the plenty which it would be in 
the power of the Government to be- 
stow, now threatens a deeper, a 
• darker, and more fearful dotation 
than before, unless— oh most pa- 
' triotic condition ! unless Grovemment 
shall bestow more money and more 
patronage upon the Papists. For this 
inexpressibly paltry and disgraceful 
^muse ; for the sake of putting a few 
hundred pounds in the year mto the 
pockets of the eloouent patriot him- 
self, and a few or his fellows, the 
peace of a whole kingdom will be 
disturbed, and a ferocious popula- 
tion again be hallooed on to daily 
disturbance 'and midnight assassina^ 
tion. For this despicable end ** there 
will," to use the words of the orator 
himself, ** be the same appeals made 
to the popular and religious passions 
of a community whose power will 
have greatly increased, while their 
sense of their wrongs will have pro- 
portionably augmented." 

There is a candour of malignity 
about Mr Shiel, a hardy avowal of 
political baseness, which is not a lit- 
tle extraordinary; and on no occa- 
sion of the many which he has seized 
upon for speech-making, did he ex- 
hibit this peculiar political amiability 
in a more striking manner than upon 
the late occasion to which we have 
alluded. This was at a public din- 
ner, lately riven by some of the free- 
holders of Uie county of Louth to Mr 
Shiel, who aspires to represent that 
county in Parliament upon the next 
vacancy : the orator of c<»urse treated 
tlie company to a speech after din- 
ner; ana if it be true, as the poet 
sings, that men in their cups lay open 
the secret thoughts of their hearts, 
the avowals made on this, as well as 
on a former occasion, not easily to 
be forgotten, by Mr Shiel, present a 



picture of his real principles, rather 
too revolting for even the most pre- 
judiced to look upon with patience, 
it was after dinner that Mr Shiel 
publicly exulted in the cruel disease 
which was hurrying the brother of 
his sovereign to his most lamented 
death; and it was after dinner that 
the same Mr Shiel delivered himself 
of the respectable opinions, of which 
it is now my purpose to give some 
account. 

After having gravely stated his be- 
lief that the shouting of the rabble- 
ment upon his health being drank, 
was a proof of popular feeling, 
amounting to a ** demonstration" of 
his future success when he should 
essay the representation of Louth ; 
he proceeded in that spirit of loyalty 
to our form of government, so be- 
coming in a recently emancipated 
Papist, to press the example of the 
republicans of the United States upon 
his auditory, and to remind ^em, 
that since these republicans " gave 
the preference to men who had con- 
tributed to the independence of their 
country," it was the most obvious 
thing in the world, that if they fol- 
lowed so good an example, they 
would give a preference to him above 
all other men. 

Then followed an affectation of 
modesty, curiously out of keeping 
with what preceded, and what fol- 
lowed it; and in the teetli of his per- 
sonal claim, as one who had mainly 
conti'ibuted to their independence, 
he tells them, '* that should he not 
succeed, (the " demonstration" in no 
wise notwithstanding,) he would, 
with the utmost humility, impute his 
disappointment to his own un wor- 
thiness, and not to their most ex- 
cellent worships* want of judg- 
ment" Mr ShiePs modesty is, how- 
ever, like the small part of an hour- 
glass, an exceeding tiny c4>mmodity, 
which serves to connect the much 
more substantial bulk of assurance 
which lies fore and aft of it. I trust 
it is pardonable to mix metaphor 
with simile, in writing of what Mr 
Shiel has spoken — one is insensibly 
beguiled into metaphor, and into 
nautical phraseology too, by the l>e- 
wildering brilliancy of the following 
passage, which the orator, after his 
small l)urst of modesty, is so com- 
placent as to use, no doubt with re- 
tereoce to himself. ^* We have at 
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length," Jie says, 

(query, what doc 

lor ?) " within the lights, and beyond 



' got the ship," 
the bar, but the wheel is not yet to 



be placed in inexperienced hands, 
and you perhaps stand in as much 
need of pilotage as ever." No doubt 
Mr Shiel deems himself very com- 
petent to be the political Palinurus 
m his proposed voyage round the 
harbour of government patronage, 
and would with watchful view, keep 
in sight the high beacon of the Irish So- 
licitor-Generalship, towards which 
his own most patriotic feelings tend. 

It would be amusing, if it were 
not so disgusting, to behold in this 
speech, the wordy magnanimity, 
placed in juxta-position with the 
meanness of the avowed desire for 
money ; the lofty patriotism, dwind- 
ling into the craving after pence, and 
the " throbbing hearts oi millions" 
scarcely dismissed, when the ex- 
treme regret that " none of the man- 
na of patronage has dropped upon 
the Roman Catholics," is introdu- 
ced. Let the reader think for a 
moment of what materials the mass 
of the papist population of Ireland 
is composed— let him recollect the 
depth of ignorance, the darkness of 
bigotry, the lamentable perversity of 
moral principle which so unhappily 
prevails amongst them, and then per- 
use that which is predicated by Mr 
Shell, of the whole mass, men, wo- 
men and children ; for even the in- 
fants must be counted in, to come 
within a million and a half of the 
number specified by the orator. 
" Seven millions," he says, ** of our 
fellow citizens carry in their own 
throbbing hearts, the elevating con- 
sciousness that they are at last m the 
possession of liberty, that their i^o- 
minious thraldom has been shaken 
off, and that they have been exalted 
to the level upon which, in the con- 
templation of the law, we all at pre- 
sent stand." 

•* Elevating consciousness," indeed ! 
Look at the horrible details of the 
Cork conspiracy ; look at the state of 
the county of Tipperary, its mur- 
ders, its ferocious population, its 
temper towards the police ; and its 
priest, the Rev. Mr Spain. But sup- 
pose Mr ShiePs description were 
true, instead of being what it is, an 
ebullition of frantic and audacious 
folly; what would one expect to 



follow ? Surely some excitement to 
some noble end; surely a recom- 
mendation, to use the " elevation" to 
which thev had arrived, for the ad> 
vantage oi their country ; for its ad- 
vancement in knowledge, good order, 
and the restraint of brutEU passions ; 
but no, they are recommended to use 
tlieir elevation for a far different pur- 
pose. ** I will not," Mr Shiel says, 
** disguise my own surprise and re- 
gret, that since t?ie measure has been 
settled, some exceedingly untoward 
appointments have taken place, nei- 
ther can we hide from ourselves the 
fact, that not as yet, upon t|ie Roman 
Catholics, has any of the manna of 
patronage casually dropped." So 
much for the practical result of the 
^ throbbing heart" and ** elevating 
consciousness ;" the Government has 
actually had the temerity to make 
appointments without seeking to have 
them countersigned by the leaders 
of the late Catholic Association ; but 
Mr Shiel says this giving away of 
places without giving the Papists 
any thing, must not continue, or by 
the cross of Saint Patrick, heMl set 
the seven millions, with the " throb- 
bing hearts," to kick up such a devil 
of a row, as shall cast mto the shade 
all the brave doings by which they 
obtmned emancipation.-^Emancipa- 
tion without a place ! a fig, then, for 
your emancipation. 1*11 teU you what, 
says the 'orator, ** they" (meaning 
the Government^ '* they must, I re- 
peat the word, tney must give some 
practical proof of their determina- 
tion, to give to the measure of relief 
a substantial effect '^^ (i,e, *^ manna of 
patronage," place, pounds, shUlings, 
and pence,) ** or else a deeper, and 
darker, and more formidable discon- 
tent will arise, from the frustration of 
the nation's hopes, and men will a^n 
be found perfectly competent, and 
not at all unwilling, to administer to 
the passions of the people that agi- 
tation, which they know so well how 
to apply." And this is what we are 
to get by Hne Emancipation Bill! 
This is to be the result of having 
trusted, as I own I did trust, to the 
vehement promises of a people, plead- 
ing for an equality of politick rights. 
This emancipation, so lauded as the 
political heaven, toward which, and 
toward which alone, all thehr vows 
and prayers tended, is now descri- 
bed to be, when unattended by place 
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and money, an aggraratlon of their 
wrongs. The wtthholding of the 
" manna of patronage,** Is said to be 
"an injustice embittered by the mock- 
ery of a vdluelesa and abortive law.** 
Corporations, too, Protestant corpo- 
rations, are an absolute grievance; 
they are all a rank offence in the 
nostrils of emancinated Papists ; and 
that of Dublin is aescribea to be, ia 
Mr Shiel's easy and natural, and very 
recondite quotation— 

« A clatarn for foul toftds 
To knoty and gondor in." 
Had the oraHw bot looked into hinfc^ 
self, he might have applied this quo* 
tation nearer home, uid without ao 
violently wresting it from its original 
application. 

'' O wad some power the giftle glo ns 
To see oursclls as otliers see us, 
It wad frac mony a blunder free us 
An* fooUsh notion." 
I should now be unjustifiable in 
occupying so much of your columns 
with this speech of Mr Shiel, were it 
not for its ffreat importance as the 
avowal of the sentiments of a man, 
who may be looked upon as the or- 

Su of the most dai^rous portion of 
e Roman Catholics of Ireland. It 
is not Popery, more than In the name, 
it is fierce Jacobinism^ wUdt distinr 
guishes the real sentiments of this 
party. Theyhave little religion, much 
republicanism, immeasurable vanity 
and selfishness, and every thing ne- 
cessary for revolution, except the 
courage to come to blows. The se- 
rious avowal of the sentiments of 
such a party, is well worthy of the 
attention of those who will have to 
guard against their machinations; 
and though the words I am about to 
state, were delivered after dinner, 
yet, as all the world, and Penenden 
Heath, know Mr Shiers habit of 
previous composition, they may be 
taken as a statement of the serious 
and deliberate views of the man. He 
speaks of the present system of go- 
vernment (Elmancipation included) 
being continued, ana delivers himseu' 
thus^* 

** The consequence will be, that 
the Catholics, without having been 
reconciled, will have acquired new 
means of enforcing their complaints. 
They will rally under thehr old lead- 
ers, who will have been furnished 
with new weapons from the armoury 
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which the legislature will hare rap- 
plied. They will enter again into a 
coalition, not reMous perhaps^ but 
anti-anglican, in which they will hare 
in tfieir former organization so for- 
midable a model— nor will they be 
in want of standard-bearers. Indivi- 
duals who would, under other cir- 
cumstances, be disposed to adopt a 
different course, will be driven by 
the government itself into the recep- 
tacle of intemperance. Those who 
believed they had escaped from the 
vast whirlpool of faction, will be suck- 
ed back into the tremendous vortex. 
Then will the same appeals be made 
to tiie popular and religious passions 
of a community, whose powers will 
have greatly increased, tchiU their 
sense of their wrongs wiU have pro' 
portionably augmented. The people 
will be told, that Emancipation has 
only given tiie means of redress, and 
they will be invited to its attainment. 
They will then be taught that by ad- 
mission to the House of Commons, 
Emancipation has only thrown open 
the doors of the Augean stable, and 
opened the inlet by which the great 
tioe of popular emotion is to be turn- 
ed into it,and the hardened heaps of 
mUrescence are to be swept away. 
It is then for the Government to de- 
termine (for it depends on them) 
whether they will excite those sen- 
timents in Uie country, and raise up 
another, and a still more powerftu 
confederacy, than that whlcn had ex- 
isted, and the recollection of which 
is sufficiently alluring to invite a re- 
newal of tiie expenment — and let 
not the individuals be condemned." 
This is indeed a bitter lesson for 
those who promoted Catholic Eman- 
cipation, believing it to be a measure 
wnich would reconcile the Catholics, 
and make them good subjects. How 
like a fiend does this man taunt us 
with our folly, and mock us with the 
repeated statement of the power 
tvhich we have given, and which 
shall be used as a rod for our future 
terror and annoyance I With what 
audacious distinctness does he lay 
dovm the plan for the future opera- 
tions, which shall conmel us to sink 
from the level of equality, to the de- 
gradation of servants, bound to obey 
ue beck of those, who shall lead the 
new " Confederacy I" Where Is the 
anticipated security, where the hope 
of peace for unhappy Ireland P^Sull 
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she is to be torn in pieces by furious 
deniagofi[ue8, swelled by success in- 
to a tenfold insolence--still the " po- 
pular and religious passions of the 
community" are to be lashed into 
outrage, to serve the mercenary ends 
of a Tew political hypocrites, who 
would trade upon their patriotism, 
and brawl away in their nefarious 
speculation, until their mouths are 
stopped with the ** manna of patron- 
age.* 

If I be asked, why I speak of the 
sentiments delivered by one man, as 
if they expressed the thoughts of a 
whole body, I reply, that the (question 
has been anticipated, by statmg that 
the speaker is the orgtm of a party, 
and therefore it is not unjust to take 
his opinions as thefar opinions. But 
if Mr Shiel's views be repugnant to 
those of the Roman Catholics gene- 
rally, why has he not been replied to, 
and why have not opinions so alarm- 
ing to the country, and so disgrace- 
ful to the individual, and those who 
think with him, been openly and 
scornfully disavowed ? When a no- 
torious and active leader of a com- 
munity puts forth, in the name of that 
community, a statement of the public 
conduct which they mean to pursue, 
it is reasonable to believe that the 
statement is authorized, or at all 
events acceded tOj if it be not con- 
tradicted. Assummg, then, that Mr 
Shiel's manifesto is a true declaration 
of what we are to eiroect from the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, in re- 
turn for emancipation, it behoves us 
to look very seriously to the result. 
Either the government i8 to be bul- 
lied, or we are to have another sys- 
tem of agitation far worse tiban me 
last ; and either alternative is not a very 
comfortable prospect. Such is the 
view presented for the country gene- 
rally, while in Munster the " confe- 
deracy" of the peasantry to murder 
all tliose whom they may deem dis- 
agreeable to them, gives a shade of 



horrible darknces to the picture 
which completes its terrify irg aspect 
With respect to the f tate of the Scuth 
nothing needs to be added to the ad- 
mirable view of it given in your 
October number, in the paper on 
"The Irish Estimates." The ordinary 
process of law is utterly unequal to 
the necessity of the case ; it is mani- 
festly incompetent to cope ivith a 
whole population, unanimouply re- 
solved on putting to death whoever 
shall attempt to enforce the law, to 
their damnification. Means more 
vigorous and more prompt, such as 
Tou have well described, should be 
had recourse to ; and must be, in the 
end, unless the country be wholly 
abandoned to the ferocious peasant- 
ry and their priests. Such means 
are, in truth, more merciful than a 
course which, apparently more leni- 
ent, really increases the suffering, by 
protracting the evil which is to be 
cured. "There is," said a great au- 
thority on Irish affairs, "no nation of 
people under the sun that doth love 
equal and indifferent justice better 
than the Irish ;" but certainly they 
are a people that requh*e to be go- 
verned with a strong hand. They 
have, either from nature or from ill 
treatment, habits which, except un- 
der strict government, are ever lead- 
ing them into wrong; and, on the 
other hand, it is but fair to confess, 
that they have dispositions which, 
under proper cultivation and direc- 
tion, make them equal, in every 
worthy respect, to any people under 
the sun. Therefore it is that a wise 
and vigorous government should, 
above ml things, be sought out for 
Ireland, and no sort of fear or favour 
be shewn either to provincial or na- 
tional conspirators against the lives 
of the gentry, or the peace of the 
kingdom. 

I am. Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
7th Nov. 1829. X. 
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In a country circumBtanced as 
Great Britain is at present, there is 
uo branch of its internal arrange- 
ments deserving of more deep atten- 
tion than its money, which forms the 
measure of the value of the enor- 
mous engagements that subsist be- 
tween the nation and individuals, and 
between one individual and another. 
-In the natural or primitive state of 
a country, even supposing the in- 
terchange of commodities by means 
of money to be very considerable, 
the changes which take place with 
regard to that money, are of compa- 
ratively little importance, because 
the prices of commodities will im- 
mediately adjust themselves to what- 
ever alterations take place, and there 
being no permanent engagements in 
the nominal measure of value, every- 
thing goes on as smoothly under a 
new arrangement as under the old 
one. But m this country, where the 
permanent engagements of the na- 
tion, and of individuals, are, from 
peculiar circumstances, great beyond 
anything that ever was before known 
in the world, where these engage- 
ments are all expressed in a nomi- 
nally fixed measure of value, or sums 
of money, understood at the making 
of the engagements to represent a 
specific quantity of property, it is 
obvious that any alteration in Uie na- 
ture or value of this money, must be 
of the very highest importance. In- 
deed in a country where the habits 
of society have so arranged them- 
selves that property is power, and 
money being the measure of proper- 
ty, the power, respect, influence, and 
consequence of each individual de- 
pend upon Ihe amount of it he pos- 
sesses, It may almost be affirmed that 
the laws which directly affect the 
liberty of men's persons, or the ex- 
pression of their opinions, are not 
more important than those which re- 
gulate tnat which marks the ex- 
changeable value of theur property. 
However, it belongs to Ae follv of 
mankind that their attention to thinffa 
which concern the' '^e 

very highest degre 
upop " '• 
she 



consideration of its real importance ; 
and we find regulations the most pre- 
posterous that can possibly be ima- 
gined, respecting the money of the 
country, suffered to assume the au- 
thority of law without any reason in 
the world being adduced for Ihem, 
worthy of being named in conjunc- 
tion with the great matters affected 
by them. 

Let it be supposed that the taxa- 
tion of the country were twenty mil- 
lion quarters of wheat, instead of 
fifty million pounds sterling, and that 
all the engagements between indiri- 
duals now expressed in pounds ster- 
ling, were also expressea in quarters 
of wheat ; and then let it be supposed 
that the Parliament attempted to pass 
a law that the quarter of wheat should 
consist of fourteen bushels instead of 
ei^t, which it does consist of, can 
there be conceived any measure of 
dull endurance so great as to suffer 
the Parliament to make such a law, 
without any contemporaneous pro- 
vision for the extraordinary changes 
which it would effect in the property 
of every individual ? Yet a measure, 
or rather a series of measures, of 
which the direct tendency was to 
produce an effect upon the property 
of the community precisely similar 
to this, or dissimilar only in being 
more severe, was, under the auspices 
of Mr Peel, passed by the Parliament, 
without the people of England ap- 
pearing to interest themselves very 
particularly in the matter. We say 
more severe, for if a com impost 
were nearly doubled, the means of 
paying the increase would be in di- 
rect proportion to the increased cul- 
ture of the land by the wheat grow- 
ers ; but the means of obtaining mo- 
ney by industry, proceed in inverse 
proportion to the quantity of indus- 
try brought into the market, and 
therefore if the value of money be 
doubled, double the exertion will 
not obtain the same amount as before 
the alteration. 

It would be very natural, tliat any 
stranger to our Parliamentary history 
for the last ten years should say, this 
could not have happened without 
extraordinary powerful argu- 
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ments being brought forward, con- 
taining a justification of such mea* 
siires, which does not appear upon 
the surface. But if he should exa^ 
mine the debates, he will not find a 
tittle of argument that any solid reap- 
soner in tiie world would give a far- 
thing for, except that used by Mr 
Huskisson, who is undoubtedly too 
ingenious a gentleman to put forth 
words upon a subject which don't 
bear ^e least relation to it But what 
Mr Huskisson said was only clever 
sophistry : " If," said he, ** you did 
not insist in 1811 upon paying a 
larger nominal amount than you con- 
tracted to pay in 1797, when money 
was so much more valuable, there is 
no reason that you should complain 
of being obliged to pay in 1821 the 
nominal amount which you contract- 
ed to pay in 181 1, although it be true 
that the money of the latter period 
is not nearly so valuable as that of 
the former." Now this would be a 
fair, as well as a clever argument, if 
the question were merely an abstract 
one ; but taking ch-cumstances into 
account, and circumstances are every- 
thing in the practical case which was 
before the House, the argument was 
any thing but a fair one. An error, 
which is just the same in principle at 
one time as at another, is neverthe- 
less important in proportion to the 
magnitude of the concerns which it 
afiects. Despotic cruelty is, for the 
purposes of a philosophic^ argument, 
just the same whether it exist in the 
disposition of an English peasant, or 
the Autocrat of all me Russias ; but 
who would say, in a discussion about 
the well-being of Europe, that one. 
was equivalent to the other ? The 
amount of engagements contracted 
previously to 1797, and to be met in 
1811, was altoge^er insignificant, 
compared with the amount contract- 
ed subsequently to 1797, and to be 
met in 1822 when Mr Huskisson used 
this arji^ument. Besides, where is 
the political wisdom of saying, you 
shall suffer now, because you did not 
sufl'er enough ten years ago? Why 
suffer at all, if it can be avoided ? 
Why make a convulsion, by changing 
in so great a degree the value of the 
money, in which, of the public funds 
alone, engagements to the amount of 
five hun£'ed millions were in exist- ' 
ence, without some necessity, or some 
obvious good to arise from it ? 
Mr Huskissou's argument, how- 
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ever, such as it is, is the only one to 
be found upon the point. A great 
deal was said, of which courtesy 
would incline us to speak more gen-» 
ily ; but the simple truth is, that it 
was no better than mere nonsense 
as regarded the important subject in 
debate, or it went to prove the e^ 
cacy of a metallic standard merely, 
for the value of the circulating me- 
dium ; which argument being grant- 
ed in the afiirmative, does not pro- 
ceed one jot in the proof that the 
currency should be curtailed by sub- 
stituting the precious metals for a 
cheaper and more abundant circu- 
lation. Mr Huskisson indeed tells 
us, ^ that to say that one commodity 
shall be the money, and another the 
standard of that money, betrays a 
confusion of ideas, and is little short 
of a contradiction in terms ;" but 
with all deference to this ingenious 
gentleman, we must say, that we can 
see neither the confusion nor the 
contradiction. 

Very shortly after the close of the 
war, the Whigs, who, to their eternal 
disgrace, never scrupled to sacrifice 
the internal prosperity, or external 
respectability of the country, to the 
furtherance of their own party views, 
thought proper to make a continued 
demand for a restoration of a metal- 
lic currency a part of their system 
for the embarrassment of Grovem- 
menU We find Mr Tiemey, at the 
commencement of the session of 1819, 
talking away in a strain which we 
think It quite impossible could have 
deceived himself, although it did not 
fail of its effect upon those who were 
willing to attend to his pleasantry, 
because it amused them, but who 
had neither taste nor capacity for 
sound and serious investigation, of 
eitlier that, or any other subject. 
WUl it be believed, that in the House 
of Commons, upon a debate of the 
most serious description, a Member 
could be cheered for the utterance 
of such a sentence as the following ? 
'* If the country should be compel- 
led to return to a war, we have nO' 
thing to stand upon but one piece of 
paper piled upon another piece of 
paper,''* Yet such rifling, pitiful 
nonsense as this was applauded in 
the House of Commons, and, alon^ 
with other things equally destitute of 
any true connexion with the point 
in question, led the way for the mo- 
mentous alterations which took place. 
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In the speech of Mr Tierney, from 
which this wise pleasantry is quoted, 
he does not deny the prosperity which 
followed upon an ahundantcurrency, 
but for some unaccountable reason, 
which no one asked him to explain, 
he seemed to be very angry even 
with the prosperity which existed un« 
der such circumstances. He rails at 
*' those whose object it was to keep 
up the circulation as fiill as possible, 
that they might fatten and flourish 
upon that fulness, those whose hour 
of extinction would arrive the mo« 
ment the circulating medium was 
brought back to its legitimate state.*' 
For legitimate, read golden, and Mr 
Tiemey appears a true prophet, at 
all events, whatever we may say of 
his political reasoning. But in the 
name of common sense, what sort of 
an objection was it to a full currency, 
that people fattened and flourished 
upon it ? or what sort of an argument 
was it for the alteration of that cur- 
rency, that with the alteration would 
come the extinction of the fatness and 
the flourishing? 

Why do we revert to these things ? 
Because we wish the public to see 
the wretched stuff which waa made 
the groundwork of changes which 
have wrought so much misery. Be- 
cause we wish, if possible, to per- 
suade the Members. of the Legnla* 
ture to look with the eyes of ration- 
al and painstaking men upon the ar- 
guments, if we may so call them, for 
and agfdnst what has been done, and 
decide now, with rather more care 
than they decided before. Mr Tier- 
ney said, with a triumphant air, that 
*' he wished to hear some good reap 
son, if any could be assigned, why 
property in this kingdom should not 
De subject to the same test of mea- 
surement, which was applied to it in 
every other country under heaven ;" 
but we do not And that any one 
troubled the Right Honourable gen- 
tleman, to state a ^ood reason why 
it should be so subject When any 
other country can be shewn under 
circumstances similar to those of 
Great Britain, it will be time enough 
to make us find arguments to excuse 
a want of uniformity with that other 
country, in our financial system. 
* It is quite dear, that at that time 
Lord Castlereaffh saw all the gross- 
ness of the faUacy which was put 
upon the House, and tickled the ears 
of the weak ones, ahhough he un- 



happily did not make a stand for his 
opmion, when the strong push came 
shortly after. He then suffered h» 
better judgment to be borne down 
by the opinion of one, who, by mere 
fnarmerismf had obtained a most xxoi-* 
reasonable reputation for sagacity i 
but that hb own views were dear 
and just upon the subject only a feir 
months before the passing of Mr 
Peel's bill, abundantiy appears in the 
following extract from one of his 
speeches:— 

** An attempt to force a metallic 
curroicy was too likely to destroy 
the principles of reproduction^ It waa 
worse than idle to hold out tiie hope 
of the low prices that would follow, 
unless at the same time a remunenk 
ting price was secured to all the othtt 
classes of the community, who kept 
tiie labouring men in employment" 

And again, ''the advantage would 
be temporary; distress and misery 
must follow : and the result would bo 
a ddusion on tiie country." 

Such were the sound views of tiiit 
great statesnum i but a visitation fell 
upon the country; Mr Peel was made 
chairman of tiie Secret Committee 
on tiie Resumption of Cash Pay- 
ments ; a situation for which neither 
experience, nor a natural vigour of 
understanding, fitted him, — ^toe mind 
of the young statesman was spoiled 
by vanity, and the prosperity of the 
country received a blow, firom which 
it is still reeling. 

Mr Peel came out of this Commit- 
tee an altered man. He had done 
good service in Ireland, and had 
abilities which, under the more for^ 
tunate circumstances of stem mas- 
tership, might have done good ser^ 
vice still, but he was not endowed 
witii a contempt of what was con^ 
temptible,and he was ruined bv ''in- 
sidious eulogy." It was wonaerfol 
the brightness of the new Hffht which 
burst upon him during the period 
of his elevation hi the chair of this 
Committee; and he avowed, to use 
his own rather unnecessarily grandi- 
loquent hmffuage, "without shame 
or remorse," tiiat the evidence in 
the Committee had much altered 
his opinion on the subject It was 
appohited to consider. WHh all 
the fervour of a new convert he de* 
precates his former darkness; pnv 
nounces a panegyric upon Bfr Homer 
and the Bullion Committee, both 
deceased; and aeknowledfes, with 
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sorronrful repentance, the wicked- 
ness of the opposition which he had 
fiven to tiiem. Then, emerging from 
is gloom, he ffrows pleasant after 
the manner of iiis new friend Mr 
Tiemey, upon the pretended advan^* 
tages of a paper currency ; and, in 
the true spirit of the school from 
which he had received his new in* 
Btruction, kicks with black ingrati- 
tude against that which had oeen 
the means of our prosperity during 
the war ; which period, contrary to 
all plain truth and experience, he 
describes as the "dark and dismal 
voyage through which the country 
had gone." We confess we have 
never met any one — soldier, sailor, 
merchant, tradesman, artist, or pro- 
fessional man — ^whose reminiscences 
of the war times appeared to him 
dark and dismal, wnen compared 
with the light, hilarious, and peace- 
ful stagnation and bankruptcy of 
more recent periods. 

But these things, and a great deal 
more than these, did Mr Peel say, 
durinfi^ the course of a very long 
Speecn, in which he took occasion to 
indulge in a lofty encomium upon 
the fl^orious times of King Wilbam 
the Third, for which, we trust, he 
■till retains an equal veneration. But 
for all he said, he received much ap- 
plause from the Whigs, and particu- 
uvly from that simple undesigning old 
gentleman, Mr George Tiemey ; and 
from that time forth, Mr Peel, who 
liked the taste of their adulation, lost 
the independence of his Tory charac- 
ter. Would to heaven Uiat, like 
Browttlow, he had gone over alto- 
gether to the Whig party, and not re- 
Bdained with us to be, like Words- 
worth's shepherd boy, 

" Something between a hinderance and a 
help." 

We might well have spared him to 
them, and now wished them joy of 
their most Emilia's descrip- 
tion of that of which Desdemona was 
•* too fond," was rushing to our pen's 
point ; but we check ourselves, for 
the ssJce of old associations. 

It was not so much the immediate 
effect of the provisions of Mr Peel's 
bill, as the consciousness that it was 
~ the first stroke of a system of policy, 
which had for its object the straiten- 
ing of the currency, which caused 
the diffictilties and consequent com- 
plaiale that yery eoon followed upon 
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its enactment. The currency was con- 
tracted very materially, all branches 
of trade immediately became dis- 
tressed, and Mr Irving, when pre- 
senting a petition from 3ie merchants 
of London, within a ^vr months, on 
tlie subject of the distress, stated that 
the change in the currency was one 
of the chief causes of tiie evils that 
were felt among all classes of the 
community; " but," says the Report, 
** he entirely agreed on this subject 
with the House.'* So great was the 
fatuity of the time, so lazy were men 
to examine strictly, or so blinded 
were they by empty shews of the 
glory of returning to a currency of 
gold, that even sensible men did not 
perceive the palpable inconsistencies 
which they uttered. 

Matters went on, getting worse 
and worse, until the beginning of 
1822, when the distress from low 
prices was absolutely dreadful ; all 
nxed engagements remaining the 
same in amount of money, as when 
that money represented only about 
half the quantity of commodities 
which it toen did. The subject of 
the public distress came before the 
House of Lords in February of that 
year ; and Lord Liverpool, admitting 
that an alteration of 25 per cent haa 
taken place in the value of money 
since we close of the war, maintain- 
ed that the reduction of taxation was 
fully equd to it in amount. Equal I 
but to whom? To lords, knights, 
squires, and capitalists, who had 
been relieved from the property-tax, 
but not equal to the bulk of the peo- 
ple, whose taxes were as great as 
ever. Besides, his Lordship seemed 
to have forgotten, that there were 
other fixed engagements besides 
those to the €k>vemment Did he 
not know that there were such things 
as rents, bonds, mortgages, annuities, 
and settlements, all of which, upon 
his own admission, were increased 
25 per cent ? Here was the evil of 
the change; but where was the good? 
Let it never be forgotten, that it is 
the business of the gold-fanciers to 
shew some good resulting from the 
change; and that, while they con- 
tent themselves with proving only a 
mitigated evil, they are admitting 
the wrong they have done. 

If we be asked what good the 
paper currency did, we are at no loss 
for an answer; we take it from this 
very speech oi Lord Liverpool, of 
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February, 1822. The noble lord 
speaks of what had happened from 
1 789 to 1 82 1 . " Whole districts, and 
immense tracts of hitherto unpro- 
ductive land, have been broken up 
and tilled. In whatever direction 
we travel, whether we go to the 
north, to Uie souUi, or to the west, 
we. find what were formerly dreary 
wastes, and commons, and sheep 
walks, now brought into cultivation. 
I admit that in many instances this 
has been a forced operation, but 
what an augmentation has it occa- 
sioned of public and individual 
wealth I Let your lordships also 
consider the state of the old lands, 
which were in cultivation before the 
period to which I have alluded, how 
greatly they have been improved, 
and how considerably their rents 
have advanced." Here, indeed, is 
something plain and tangible to rest 
upon ; here we see the result of that 
which was, in the sensible phraseo- 
logy of Mr Tiemey, nothing but ** one 
piece of paper piled upon another 
piece of paper." Let the gold-cur- 
rency-men shew any thing like it And 
yet even this is a tame and spirit- 
less description, compared with that 
of Bacon, of the changes which had 
happened in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and which Mr Western quoted a few 
months after, with great justice, as 
quite analogous to what had taken 
place under oiu* paper-currency sys- 
tem. 

Lord Liverpool took the alteration 
in the value of the currency at 25 
per cent ; but Mr Western, who, in 
the following June, brought the sub- 
ject before ^e House, accompanied 
by statements so distinct and power- 
ful as ought to have convinced parlia- 
ment and the public, if any thing 
could do so, shewed the alteration to 
be 40 per cent. The calculations 
produced by Mr Western were so 
clear, so useful, and bearing so home 
upon the subject, that nothing but 
the most culpable antipathy on the 
part of the Parliament to listen to, 
and act upon, sound, solid, practical 
information, could have peonitted 
such statements to pass by unheed- 
ed. He shewed that, in 1813, when 
the taxes amounted to ^74,674,798, 
wheat being then 1088. 9d. the quar- 
ter, it took a sum equivalent to 
18,733,296 quarters to pay the taxes; 
but in 1821, when the taxes were 
nominaUy reduced to ;C60,67 1,825, 
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the price of wheat being 558. 4d. the 
quarter, the taxes were really t Jt- 
creasedto an equivalent for 2 1 ,863,720 
quarters of wheat. In 18 13 the ave- 
rage wages of labour were I6s. a- 
week, so that the labour of 5 million 
persons for 18 weeks and 4 dajrs 
would pay the taxes; but in 1821, 
when tne taxes were nominally re- 
duced as above stated, the wages of 
labour being 9s. per week, it would 
take the labour of the same number 
for 26 weeks and 6 days to pay the 
taxes. Upon the supposition that 
all commodities had fallen 40 p»> 
cent from their money value in 1813, 
the je60,67 1,825 of taxes payable in 
1821, required as many commodi- 
ties as would in 1813 have paid 
^£84,940,555; but the taxes in 1813 
were only ^674,674,798, yet it was 
pretendea that in 1821 taxes were 
reduced 25 per cent 

In 1821 the government taxes, 
county assessments, and poor rates, 
amounted to ^£69,171,825, which re- 
quired 24,926,784 quarters of wheat, 
or 17,850,793 ounces of gold, beinff 
half Uie quantity more in wheat, and 
2,748,229 more ounces of gold, in 
1821 than in 1813; yet in 1821 the 
taxes were said to be reduced 25 
per cent ! Finally, Mr Western 
shewed that the nominal amount of 
taxation in 1813 should have been 
1 10 million, to equal the taxation of 
^£60,671,825 payable in 1821, and yet 
the taxation of the latter period was 
called a greatly reduced taxation ! 

Could any thing be plainer than 
this ? Did the Houses ot Parliament 
want their folly to be spoken in 
thunder above their heads, before 
they would be convinced ? Yet no- 
thing was done. Mr Huskisson re- 
plied to the speech of Mr Western, 
using arguments which we have al- 
ready alluded to ; but he did not at- 
tempt to meet, nor to controvert, the 
statements which had been made. 
With the skill of a sophistical logician, 
he raised up matters which ne af- 
fected to consider as the strong points 
of Mr Western** speech ; and having 
argued against these, the House were 
idtured mto a belief that he had 
argued down Mr Western, having all 
the while been only fighting with 
shadows of his onoi cremating. The 
system went on, it goes on still, and 
we still suffer under whatLord Castle- 
reagh so prophetically called it in 
181 9/' a delusion upon the coimtry." 
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The fear of the bankers to be call- 
ed upon to pay in gold, and to sub- 
stitute gold generally for their bank- 
notes, died away gradually, under 
the influence of the law permitting 
the issue of their notes until 1833, 
and their sense of the public prefer- 
ence for a paper medium of circula- 
tion — the usual principle of reaction 
appeared; extreme caution has ex- 
changed for extreme incautiousness ; 
money floated about everywhere, 
and a wild extravagance of specular 
tion set the money-seeking people of 
this country absolutely mad. This 
came to an end, and the ^eat panic 
of 1825 came upon us with a fright- 
ful national crash. Upon this one 
awful circumstance stands the only 
matter-of-fact argument of those who 
deprecate a paper currency. We are 
quite willing to allow the argument 
lor as much as it is worth ; namely, 
that a paper currency, like all other 
tilings however good, may be abused 
by excess. We admit that indivi- 
duals ou^ht not to have it in their 
power, without the sanction or sur- 
veillance of government, indefinitely 
to extend the currency ; and that in- 
dividuals, or companies, ought not 
to be allowed to introduce their en- 
g^cments as a part of the circula- 
ting medium of the country, without 
the public having some positive gua- 
rantee, for the ultimate security of 
these engagements. No currency can 
do a country good, unless it be a se- 
cure one ; but we certainly do not 
believe that no currency can be se- 
cure except a gold one. 

Such, however, did not appear to 
be the opinion of our Parliament, 
who, as soon as they met toge^er 
after " the panic," set to work upon 
the currency, with a precipitation 
altogether unworthy of men of sense. 
They acted about as wisely as the 
sage, who, finding too much light to 
flow through his window, never 
thought of providing a blind, but built 
it up with brick and mortar ; or, to 
use an illustration possessing more 
points of similarity, they acted as a 
council of doctors, who should thus 
prescribe for a patient sick of a sur- 
feit: "Let Mr Greedy order in no 
more beef or plum-pudding — what 
he has in his larder he may eat, up to 
the 5th of April, 1829, but not a mor- 
sel after that There is only one 
thin^ we can allow him to have, and 
^t IS gold fish ; we know that gold 
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fish are very scarce, and it is very 
possible that as Mr Greedy's appetite 
IS great, it may be totally impossible 
to get enough to feed him ; but we 
doirt care, gold fish or nothing, that 
is our prescription." 

So " panic"-struck were our gifted 
legislators, that no one at all was 
found to doubt the necessity of a 
total annihilation of small notes after 
the 5th April, 1829, and all Uie deba- 
ting Uiey had turned upon the eight 
months, sooner or later, when the 
privilege of issuing new small notes 
oy the Bulk of England should de- 
termine. Upon the occasion of thia 
debate, Mr Oanning put forth one of 
those pleasant sayings, which, as well 
as the more lofty specimens of his 
brilliant oratory, will we hope be long 
remembered, when his faults or fol- 
lies are by all, except the rigid histo- 
rian, forgotten. " The bank,^' said he, 
" have sent forth over and over again 
flights of sovereigns, and these sove- 
reigns have returned to them, like the 
dove of old to the ark, so widely was 
the earth deluged with paper." 

The 5th of April, 1829, has passed, 
and small notes are no more in Eng- 
land. In the^ slight sketch we have 
given of the progress of the change 
from the war currency, we hope we 
have done no unacceptable service. 
We invite, nay more, we entreat, the 
attention of every man who ought to 
be a public man, to examine more 
strictly for himself the arguments and 
the documents to which we have 
pointed his attention. We wish every 
man to try to find out some^ sound 
argument, some good reason, if there 
be any such, for the change which 
has taken place in the nature and 
value of money, public and private 
engagements remaining nominallythe 
same. We have not been able to find 
any such thing; we can sec no prac- 
tical good, no fact brought forward 
to shew that the country nas become 
richer by the change, or that indivi- 
duals enjoy a more steady prosperity, 
while, as we before observed, the 

§ood effected for the country under 
^e old system, is as manifest as it 
was immense. If men, who should 
have closely attended to these mat- 
ters, did not do so while Parliament 
was changing the law, let them do so 
now, and have clear notions of the 
grounds, or the groundlessness, upon 
which Parliament acted; with this 
knowledge^ they will be the better . 
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prepared to judcfe what, or whether 
any thing, should be done now, by the 
le^slature, for the remedy of the 
fi^evances, which, we contend, the 
Taws made regarding the currency, 
cause us to suffer. 

Prices generally of commodities, 
not affected by the Free Trade in- 
sanity, are now pretty nearly what 
they were in 1821 ; upon which the 
calculations submitted to Parliament 
in 1 822, by Mr Western, were ground- 
ed. 

We take it, then, to be as clearly 
demonstrated as any mathematical 
proposition in Euclid, that we are 
now more heavily taxed than we were 
during the extremest pressure of the 
war, while the people are left with- 
out any of those facilities for obtain- 
ing money to pay the taxes, which, 
during the war, the large expenditure 
of government amongst the people 
continuallv afforded. The pressure 
of our public debt, therefore, great 
as it must under any circumstances 
have been, is most. enormously in- 
creased by the obstinate folly of those 
who compel the country to be taxed 
in an equal amount of money, so 
much more valuable than that which 
the country borrowed for its neces- 
sities. With respect to private en- 
ffagements, the length of time which 
3ie " golden system" has been either 
anticipated, or has actually existed, 
has in some measure caused things 
to adjust themselves, but not without 
breaking up of establishments, bank- 
ruptcy, imprisonment, and a whole 
train of miseries unparalleled. Com- 
promises have been made, where 
creditors were merciful ; and where 
they were not, debtors have died 
broken-hearted, and their children 
have been scattered abroad, some to 
more fortunate relatives, some to the 
workhouse, some to the streets, while 
the creditor sits in the place that was 
theirs, fattening on the robbery 
which the legislative alteration of the 
currency caused to assume the name 
and form of "legal proceedings." 
But the stream of time and necessity 
rolls on, levelling all things so weak 
as mere private Interests ; so that to 
a very considerable extent the work 
of misery connected with private en- 
gagements is done. The wrecks have 
gone down, the cry of the sufferers 
IB heard no more, and the deep sea 
pf oblivion washes ovnr them I 

Yet it is not \ 
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rente still exist which were fixed ac- 
cording to a cheaper currency, and 
there are still some whose capital 
stands out ag^ainst the legislative 
doubling of their private burdens. 
With respect to national engage- 
ments, the hardship still remains as 
great as ever; no compromise on the 
part of the creditors has been made, 
^d the debtors are too numerous 
and too rich a body for even thi« 
enormous burden utterly to destroy. 
The wonder is, and nothing can shew 
the great resources of this country in 
a more powerful way, tliat we liave 
been able to bear such a burden so 
long. 

Perhaps we shall be told, that we 
dwell upon evils that are irremedi- 
able ; that we suggest the necessity of 
reforms which are impracticable ; 
for such remarks are apt to flow from 
minute critics of the expediency 
school, who think it a very awf^l 
thing to look beyond the length of 
their pens, in their political specula- 
tions. There is something so very 
small in critical objections of this 
description, that we cannot conde- 
scend to argue with them, but mere- 
ly state our opinion, that nothing de- 
serves to be called " impractic3)le'* 
in the internal policy of a state, 
which can be effected oy the regula- 
tions of the authority of which its le- 
gislative and executive governments 
consist. There are certain minia- 
ture politicians, well fitted to be 
prime ministers of the renowned 
Sancho Panza's government, who 
may think otherwise ; but we leave 
them to the enjoyment of their opi- 
nion. 

We have hitherto, in this paper, 
looked at the currency question only 
as it respects engagements formed 
under the old system; its effects 
upon present transactions are no less 
distressing; and we do not hesitate 
to say, that the withdrawal of small 
notes, and the consequent scarcity 
of money amongst the people in the 
country parts of England, is, at this 
moment, causing, to a very great de- 
gree, astoppage of their ordinary 
traffic. 

Since our last paper was written, 
we have heard, that in several quar- 
ters of the manufacturing and trading 
districts, the times have become bet- 
ter. God forbid that we should not 
rdoice at this, just as much as if H 
Mdmore for op-,I^ti^(jilBUMBt| 
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but, in sad and sober truth, there is 
yet far, far too much evidence on our 
side. Fashion, caprice, the seasons 
of the year, very much influence 
manufacturing business; but how 
stands the country, the producers of 
that on which we live, and must have 
every day ? There never were worse 
accounts from the country fairs, and 
tiiat not in one district, but in every 
district In Connaught, and Cum- 
berland, and Yorkshire, and Hamp- 
shire, and Herefordshire, there have 
been great fairs lately, for the sale of 
cattle and country produce : and in 
all, there has been a most distressing 
uniformity of bad sales, and prices 
absolutely ruinous to the holders of 
stock. At first sight it may appear 
that the withdrawal of the small notes 
cannot have affected the great Balli- 
nasloe flair, as small notes are allowed 
to circulate in Ireland as freely as 
ever; but, in truth, the demand for 
Irbh cattle being chiefly for Elnglish 
consumption, it is the state of things in 
Englana which affects their markets. 
If money be scarce in Lomcashire or 
Leicestershire, it matters little to the 
Irish grazier that there is no law to 
prevent its being abundant in Ireland. 
It appears to us, however, that in- 
dependently of the evidence of facts, 
the deductions of plain common 
sense are quite clear on the matter, 
that with prices, such as our nomi- 
nal capitius in the funds, and our 
very heavy taxation acting together, 
will always cause every taxed com- 
modity to bear ; with the amount of 
direct taxation also, and die im- 
mense magnitude of the business 
which we must carry on, in order to 
be able to pay our taxes, and live as 
Englishmen nave been accustomed 
to do, it is utterly impossible we can 
go on well, with so limited a supply 
of money as we cannot but have un- 
der the present state of the law. It 
is not tnat we have not enough of 
sovereigns, but the sovereigns never 
will get amongst the people as the 
bank notes did. The oankers have 
no temptation to lend them to the 
people. 

Snail we then return to a system 
liable to such a dreadful interruption 
as the panic in 1825 ? Certainly not ; 
that would be to rush from one vici- 
ous extreme to the other, instead of 
seeking the just medium, which true 
political prudence points out; but 
the best ^* meaa" in this casei is not^ 



we think, the ** golden** one. Let 
bankers be allowed to issue notes, 
which the people so much require 
for facilitating their traffic one with 
another, but let a government ser- 
vant, if no better means can be devi- 
sed, have the power of watching 
them, that they do not do so to the 
ride of the public Such a man would 
be no worse in a banker's house, 
than an exciseman in any of the fifty 
businesses over which government 
institutes a direct surveillance and 
control. Doubtless, excisemen are 
not a very agreeable part of the ma^ 
chinery of government, but better 
have them, tiian do without the ma- 
nufactures which they superintend. 
There are, however, several ways in 
which bank notes may be made per- 
fectly secure, and it is the most im- 
becile folly to submit for a single 
week of the Parliamentary Session 
to the hardships of a gold currency 
merely, in small sums, if nothing but 
the difficulty of having secure banks 
stands in the way of a remedy. 

Extensions of partnerships, condi- 
tional bonds to the government, re- 
strictions on the amount of notes to 
be issued, in proportion to the regis- 
tered and proved capital, — any of 
these methods might be so modified 
as to answer the purpose. A plan 
was published in a very clever pam- 
phlet at the commencement or the 
year 1826, which would perhaps 
more than any other have the effect 
of proportioning the currency in pri- 
vate bankers' notes, to Uie Quantity of 
property which they should purport 
to represent This was, that for 
every amount of bank notes for 
which stamps were obtained, apledge 
of some description of property 
should be given, and shoula be held 
by certain commissioners as trustees 
for the public, and applied by them 
in payment of the notes in case of 
any tailure of the bankers them- 
selves ; and the property so pledged 
was proposed to be made legally 
liable for the bank-note debts, and 
for nothing else. Surely this would 
be sufficient provision against an- 
other panic. vVe leave this subject, 
trusting that ere long it will receive 
the benefit of Parliamentary atten' 
Hon, in a different manner from that 
which members in general have hi- 
therto been pleased to bestow upon 
it, ). 
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Periodical Literature — ^how sweet 
is the name ! 'Tis a type of many of 
the most beautiful things and events 
in nature ; or say, rather, that they 
are types of it — both the flowers and 
the stars. As to flowers, they are 
the prettiest periodicals ever pub- 
lished in folio — the leaves are wire- 
wove and hot-pressed by Nature's 
self; ^eir circulation is wide over 
all the land ; from castle to cottage 
they are regularly taken in ; as old 
age bends over them, his youth is 
renewed; and you see childhood po- 
ring upon them, prest close to its 
very bosom. Some of them are ephe- 
meral, and their contents are exha- 
led between the rising and the set- 
ting sun. Once a-week others break 
through their green, pink, or crimson 
cover; and how delightful, on the 
seventh day, smiles in the sunshine 
the Sabbath flower — the only Sun- 
day publication perused without 
blame by the most religious — even 
before morning prayer. Each month, 
indeed, throughout the whole year, 
has its own flower-periodical. Some 
are annual, some biennial, some tri- 
ennial, and there are perennials Uiat 
seem to live for ever — and yet are 
still periodical — though our love will 
not allow us to know when they 
die, and phoenix-like reappear from 
their own ashes. So much for flow- 
ers — typifying or typified; — leaves 
emblematical of pages — ^budsof bind- 
ing— dew-veils of covers — and the 
wfuting away of bloom and fragrance 
like the dissemination of .fine feel- 
ings, bright fancies, and winged 
thoughts ! 

The flowers are the periodicals of 
the earth — the stars are those of 
heaven. With what unfailing regu- 
larity do the Numbers issue forWi ! 
Hesperus and Lucifer ! ye are one 
concern ! The pole-star is studied by 
all nations. How beautiful tlie poetry 
of the moon ! On what subject does 
not the sun throw light ! No fear of 
hurting your eyes by reading that 
fine clear large type on that softened 
page. Lol as you turn over, one 
blue, another yellow, and another 
green, all, all alike delightful to the 
pupil, and dear to him as the very ap- 
ple of his eye I Yes, the great Period* 



ical Press of heaven is unceasinirly 
at work-^night and day; and thougn 
even it has been taxed, and its ema- 
nations confined, still their circu- 
lation is incalculable ; nor have we 
yet heard that Ministers intend insti- 
tuting any prosecution againet it. 
It is yet Free, the only Free Power 
all over the world. 'Tis indeed like 
tie air we breathe— if we have it 
not, we die ! 

Look, then, at all our paper Pe- 
riodicals with pleasure, for sake of 
the flowers and the stars. Suppose 
them all extinct, and life would be 
like a flowerless earth, a starlem 
heaven. We should soon forget the 
seasons themselves— Uie days of the 
week — and the weeks of the month 
—and the months of the year — aod 
the years of the century — and the 
centuries of all Time— and all Time 
itself flowing away jon into eternity. 
The Periodicals of external nature 
would soon all lose their meaiiins'^ 
were there no longer any Periodicals 
of the soul. These are the lights 
and shadows of life, merrily dancing 
or gravely stealing over the dial ; re- 
membrancers of the past— teachers 
of the present— prophets of the fu- 
ture hours. Were they all dead, 
spring would in vain renew her pro- 
mise — ^wearisome would be the long, 
long, interminable summer-days — 
the fruits of autumn would taste fu- 
shionless— and the winter ingle blink 
mournfully round the hearth. Wliat 
are the blessed Seasons themaelvi^ 
in nature and in Thomson, but Pe^ 
riodicals of a larger growth ? They 
are the parents, or publishers, or 
editors, of all the others — ^principal 
contributors — nay, subscribers too — 
and may their pretty family live for 
ever, still dying, yet ever renewed, 
and on the increase every year. We 
should suspect him of a bad, black 
heart, who loved not the periodicsd 
literature of earth and sky — ^who 
would weep not to see one of its 
flowers wither— one of its stars fall 
—one beautv to die on its humble 
bed— one glonr to drop from it8 
lofty sphere. Let them bloom and 
burn on — flowers in which there is 
no poison, stars in which there is 
no oisease— whose blossoms are uU 
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sweet, fmd whose rays are all sa- 
native — both alike steeped in dew, 
and bodi, to the fine ear of nature's 
worshipper, bathed in music. 

Only look at Maga! One hundred 
and forty-eight months old ! and yet 
lovely as maiden between (rock and 
gown— even as sweet sixteen ! Not 
a wrinkle on cheek or forehead ! No 
crow-foot has touched 'her eyes— 

" Her eye's blue languish, and her golden 
hair !'* 

Like an antelope in the wilderness — 
or swan on the river— or eagle in tlie 
sky. Dream that she is dead, and 
oh ! what a world I Yet die she must 
some day — so must the moon and 
stars. Meanwhile there is a blessing 
in prayers— and hark ! how the na- 
tions cry, " Oh ! Maga, live for 
ever !" 

We often pity our poor ancestors. 
How they contrivea to make the 
ends meet, surpasses our conjectural 
powers. What a weary waste must 
have seemed expanding before their 
eyes between morning and night ! 
Don't tell us that the human female 
never longs for other pastime than 
'* To suckle fools and chronicle small 
beer." 

True, ladies sighed not then for 
periodicals — ^but there, in the depths 
of their ignorance, lay their utter 
wretchedness. What! keep pickling 
and preserving during tne whole 
mortal life of an immortal being ! 
Except when at jelly, everlastingly at 
jam ! The soul sickens at the mono- 
tonous sweetness of such a wersh 
existence. True that many sat all 
life-long at needle-work; but is not 
that a very sew-sew sort of life ? 
Then oh I the miserable males ! We 
speak of times after the invention, it 
is true, of printing— but who read 
what were called books then ? Books ! 
no more like our periodicals, Uian 
dry, rotten, worm-eaten, fungous logs 
are like green living leafy trees, laden 
with dews, bees, and birds, in the 
musical sunshine. What could males 
do then but yawn, sleep, snore, 
guzzle, guttle, and drink till they grew 
aead and got buried ? Fox-hunting 
won*t always do— and often it is not 
to be had ; who can be happy with 
his gun through good report and bad 
report in an a* da^'s rain? Small 
amusement in fishmg in muddy wa- 
ters ; palls upon the sense quarrel- 
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ling with neighbours on points of 
etiquette and the disputed property, 
of hedgerow trees ; a fever in the 
family ceases to raise the pulse of any 
inmate, except the patient; death it- 
self is no relief to the dulness; a 
funeral is little better ; the yawn of 
the grave seems a sort of unhallowed 
mockery ; the scutcheon hung out 
on the front of the old dismal hall, 
is like a sign on a deserted Spit- 
tal ; along with sables is worn a 
suitable stupidity by all the sad sur- 
vivors — And such, before the era 
of Periodicals, such was life in — 
merry England. Oh I dear !— oh I 
dear me ! 

We shall not enter into any histo- 
rical details — ^for this is not a Mono- 
logue for the Quarterly — ^but we 
simply assert, that in the times we 
allude to (don*t mention dates) there 
was little or no reading in E^^^land. 
There was neither the Reading Fly 
nor the Reading Public What could 
this be owing to, but the non-exist- 
ence of pericmicals % What elderly- 
younj^ lady could be expected to 
turn from house aft'airs, for example, 
to Spenser's Fairy Queen ? It is a long, 
long, long poem, that Fairy Queen of 
Spenser's ; nobody, of course, ever 
dreamt of getting through it ; but 
though you may have given up all 
hope of getting through a poem or a 
wood, you expect to be able to find 
yoiu* way back again to the spot 
where you unluckily got in ; not so, 
however, with the JFairy Queen. 
Beautiful it is indeed, most exquisite- 
ly and unapproachably beautiful in 
many passages, especially about 
ladies and ladies' love more than 
celestial, for Venus loses in compa- 
rison her lustre in the sk^; but still 
people were afraid to get mto it then 
as now; and 'Mieavenly Una, with 
her milk-white lamb," lay buried 
in duiit. As to Shakspeare, we can- 
not find many traces of him in the 
domestic occupations of the English 
gentry during the times alluded to ; 
nor do we believe that the character 
of Hamlet was at all relished in their 
halls, though perhaps an occasional 
squire chuckled at the humours of Sir 
John Falstaff. We have Mr Words- 
worth's authority for believin;? that 
Paradise Lost was a dead letter, and 
John Milton virtually anonymous. 
We need say no more. Books like 
these, huge heavy vols, lay with 
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other lumbef m garrets and libraries. 
As yet, periodica literature was not ; 
and the art of printing seems long to 
have preceded the art of reading. It 
did not occur to those generations that 
books were intended to be read bjr 
people in general, but only by the 
select few. Whereas now, reading 
is not only one of the luxuries, but 
absolutely one of the necessaries of 
life, and we no more think of going 
without our book than without our 
breakfast; lunch consists now of 
veal-pies and Venetian Bracelets — 
we still dine on Roast-beef, but with 
it, instead of Yorkshire pudding, a 
Scotch novel — Thomas Campbell 
and Thomas Moore sweeten tea for 
us — and in " Course of Time" we 
sup on a Welsh rabbit and a Religi- 
ous Poem. 

We have not time-<-howcan we?— 
to trace the history of the great revo- 
lution. But a great revolution there 
has been, from nobody's reading any 
thing, to every body's reading all 
things; and perhaps it began with 
that good old proser Richardson, 
the father of Pamela, Clarissa, and 
Sir Charles Grandison. He seems 
to have been a sort of idiot, who had 
a strange insight into some parts of 
human nature, and a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with most parts of speech. 
He set the public a-readiue, and 
Fielding and Smollett shoved her on 
— till the Minerva Press took her in 
hand— and then — the Periodicals. 
But such Periodicals I The Gentle- 
man's Magazine— Crod bless it then, 
now, and tor ever ! — the Monthly Re- 
view, the Critical and the British 
Critic ! The age had been for some 
years literary, and was now fast be- 
coming periodical. Magazines mul- 
tiplied. Arose in glory the Edin- 
burgh, and then the Quarterly Re- 
view — Maga, like a new sun, looked 
out from heaven— from her golden 
urn a hundred satellites drew light 
— and last of all, " the Planetary 
Five," the Annuals, hung their lamps 
on high ; other similar luminous bo- 
dies emerged from the clouds, till the 
whole circumference was bespan- 
gled, and astronomv became the fa- 
vourite study with all ranks of people, 
from the King upon the throne to 
the meanest of his subjects. Now, will 
any one presume to deny, that this 
has been a great change to the bet- 
ter^ and that there is now something 



worth living for in the world ? Look 
at our literature now» and it is all 

Seriodical together. A thousand 
ally, thrice-a-week, twice-e-week» 
weekly newspapers, a hundred 
monthlies, fifty quarterlies, and 
twenty-five annuals ! No mouth looks 
up now and is not fed ; on Uie con- 
trary, we are in danger of being 
crammed ; an empty head is as rare 
as an emptv stomach ; tlie whole day 
is one meal, one physical, moral, and 
intellectual feast ; the Public goes to 
bed with a Periodical in her hand, 
and falls asleep with rt beneath her 
pillow. 

What blockhead thinks now of read- 
ing Milton, or Pope, or Gray ? Pa- 
radise Lost is lost ; it has gone to the 
devil. Pope's Epistles are returned 
to the dead-letter office ; the age is 
too lojral for " ruin seize thee, ruth- 
less kmg," and the oldest inhabitant 
has forgotten " the curfew tolls." 

All the great geniuses of the day 
are Periodical. The Scotch Novels 
— the Irish Novels — the English No- 
vels — the American Novels — the Fa- 
mily Library — the Library of Use- 
ful and Entertaining Knowledge — 
Napier's History of 9ie Spanish War 
— Tytler's Historyof Scotland— Chal- 
mers's Civic Economy — But what is 
Ae need of enumeration— every work 
worth reading is published in num- 
bers, from the Excursion— being a 
portion belonging to the third ^urt 
of that long, laborious, and philoso- 
phical poem, the Recluse, oy Wil- 
liam Wordsworth— ^own to the first 
six books of that long, laborious, and 
unphilosophical poem, Nineveh, by 
Edwin Atnerstone. 

What Donkey was the first to bray 
that the Annuals, the subject of thtt 
our Monologue, were introduced in- 
to this country from Germany ? Gen- 
tle reader, did you ever see a Ger^ 
man Annual, or Literary Almanack ? 
W> beseech you look not at any one 
print, if you do not wish to die of 
laughing — to fall into guffawK'on- 
vulsions. Such a way of making love I 
But you know better — you know 
that the Annuals are a native arowth 
of the soil of England, springing up, 
like white and red clover beneath 
• lime (a curious fact that) wherever 
the periodica] ploughshare has drawn 
its furrows. Import what seeds, 
germs, roots, or plants, you choose 
trom Germany; sow them; dibble 
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them in ; and tn a week, it matters 
tiot whether the weather be wet or 
dry, they are all dead as David's sow. 
We want none of your German hor- 
ticulture, or agriculture, or arbori- 
culture in Britain. Let us grow our 
own flowers, and our own com, and 
our own trees, and we shall be well 
off for fragrance, for food, and for 
shelter. 

But lo ! arrayed in flgure of a fan, 
and gorgeous as spread-peacock- 
tail—Die Annuals! The sunshine 
strikes the intermingled glow, and it 
threatens to set the house on fire. 
But softly — thev are cool to the touch, 
though to the sight burning; innocu- 
ous is the lambent flame that plays 
around the leaves; even as, in a dewy 
ni^ht of fading summer, the grass- 
brightening circle of the still glow- 
worm's light I 

Singular! They have formed them- 
selves into classes beneath our touch 
—according to some fine affinities of 
name and nature ; and behold in one 
Triad, the Forget-me-Not, the Souve- 
nir, and the Keepsake. 

One word embraces them all— 
Memorials. When " absent long, and 
distant far," the living, lovely, loving, 
and beloved, how often are they ut- 
terly forgotten! But let someUiing 
that once was theirs suddenly meet 
our eyes, and in a moment, return- 
ing from the re^on of tiie rising or 
the setting sun, to! the friend ofour 
youth is at our side, unchanged his 
voice and his smile; and dearer to 
our eyes than ever, because of some 
slight, faint, and affecting change 
wrought on face and fi^re by cli- 
mate and by years ! Let it be but his 
name written with his own hand, on 
the title-page of a book; or a few 
syllables on the margin of a favourite 

Eassage which long ago we may 
ave read together, ** when life itself 
was new,'* and poetry overflowed 
the whole world ! Or a lock of her 
hair in whose eyes we first knew the 
meaning of the word " depth" ap- 
plied to the human soul, or the ce- 
lestial sky! But oh! if death hath 
stretched out and out into the dim 
arms of eternity the distance — and 
removed away into that bourne from 
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which no traveller returns the ab« 
sence— of her on whose forehead onee 
hung the relic we adore in our de- 
spair — what heart may abide the beau« 
ty of the ghost that, as at the touch 
of a talisman, doth sometimes at mid- 
night appear before our sleepless 
bed, and with pale uplifted arms waft 
over us— so momentarv is the vision 
—at once a blessing and a farewell ! 

But we must be cheerful, for these 
are cheerful volumes, and they are 
bound in smiles. Yet often ** cheer- 
ful thoughts bring sad thoughts to the 
mhid," and the eye slides away in- 
sensibly from the sunshine to the 
cloud-shadows, feeling that they are 
bound together in ^auty by one 
spirit Why so sad a word — ^Farewell? 
We should not weep in wishing wel- 
fare, nor sully felicity with tears. 
But we do weep, because evil lies 
lurking in wait over all the earth for 
the innocent and the good, the happy 
and Uie beautiful, and when guard- 
ed no more by our eyes, it seems as 
if the demon would leap out upon 
his prey. Or is it because we are so 
selfish Uiat we cannot bear the thought 
of losing the sight of the happiness 
of one we dearly love, and are trou- 
bled with a strange jealousy and envy 
of beings unknown to us, and for 
ever to be imknown,about to be taken 
into the very heart, perhaps, of the 
friend from whom we part, and to 
whom we breathe a sad, almost a 
sullen, yet still a sweet farewell ? 
Or does the shadow of death pass 
over us while we stand for the last 
time together on the sea^shore, and 
see the ship with all her sails about 
to voyage away to the uttermost parts 
of the earth ? Or do we shudder at 
the thought of mutability in all crea- 
ted things, insensate or with soul, — 
and know that ere a few hours sliall 
have brightened the path of the swift 
vessel on the far-off sea, we shall be 
dimly remembered — alas ! at last 
forgotten, and all those days, months, 
and years, that once seemed as if 
they would never die, swallowed up 
in everlasting oblivion ? 

But come — this will never do ; we 
shall never, at this rate, get to the 
Annuals. Now, then, for the 



PORGBT-ME-NOT. 



The name is a good one ; and be- 
longs, we believe, to a pretty little 



flower of a Irulv poetieal chanifter, 
that loves to smile in the shade. For- 
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get-me-Not I why there is no fear — 
no danger at least, of that, my love ; 
jret were we to forget thee, for an hour 
in the day, or a day in the week, 
where would be the harm? Many 
of thy smiles— nav, even some of tiiy 
kisses— we have forgotten; but there 
is store enough of both remaining in 
those blessed reservoirs of the light 
and the waters of life in the midst of 
the wilderness, thy mouth and eves. 
There ought to be a flower called 
" Forget me" — for the most blissful 
trance of the spirit is, when love 
bursts suddenly on it like light from 
darkness ; and in one moment joy is 
at its meridian. 

Mr Ackerman, you are one of the 
best of bibliopoles — Mr Shoberl, 
though your name is hard to pro- 
nounce, you are a most worthy edi- 
tor. Tliat Spanish Princess, by W'il- 
kie the matchless and inimitable, is 
well worth a crown. We hope she 
will not marry Miguel, but some Don 
deserving of her modest charms. 
Meek is she as a nun, yet happy as a 
bride. That veil mil not darken her 
beauty with eternal night, but merely 
shadow it like a transient cloud. 
Blest the hand that withdraws it, the 
breath that sighs it floatingly aside, 
for the first fervid nuptial kiss I Wor- 
thy is she to be the wife and the mo- 
ther, as she is the daughter of a king; 
but may her husband and her sons be 
better men than her father, and bet- 
ter love the liberties of their country. 
That Fruit Girl of Savoy is a sweet 

fipsy; and those lips and eyes of 
ers seem longing for a lover in the 
wood ; but may that rose in her bo- 
som be a rose without a thorn; and 
may she wed ere long the young 
florist, to whom since midsummer, 
she has been betrothed. What a 
pretty cottage will be theirs in tlie 
midst of its flowery garden! — Un- 
dine, though perhaps rather a little 
too much of tne German for us, we 
cannot help envying that young 
plumed knight who is bearing thee, 
a fair and fragrant burden, in his arms 
and on his bosom, dirough the ra- 
ging waters of that gloomy cavern, 
to Uiy father's arms. Sweet some 
night will be his reward. For cold 
as the nymph may be, (is she not 
water-bom?) yet love shall warm the 
blue veins on that white flesh ; and 
that neck and breast, in the full fair- 
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ness of womanhood, are mature for 
Hymen. — Shaded in solitarv arbour 
there sits, with her lyre laici on roses 
bv her side, the dark-haired Impro- 
visatrice; and we who never saw 
her face, though we have in nume- 
rous verses seen her very soul, can- 
not but have a dream of L. E. L. 
The inspiration has gently died away 
from her silent lips, yet are her eyes 
still steeped in the lingering li^ht of 
song. Of what has she been singing 
all by herself in that lonely bower ? 
Let our own delightful Delta tell — 
Delta, than whom not one of all our 
many living poets has a finer eye and 
ear for Nature; and of whose ex- 
quisite melodies and harmonies not 
a few are destined by Nature, who 
inspired them, to endure for aye in 
tiie Minstrelsy of Scotland. 
'* Her theme was love — of quiet summer 
eves, 

And shepherds piping in the pMtoml 
dide; 
As with ft throbbing heart, beneath the 
leaves 

Of the green elms, the lover breathed 
his tale, 
And she, the idol, from his amorous armis 

Half-pained, balf-pleased, withdrew her 
conquering charms. 

Of Tasso and his passion deep she told, 
His inspiration, frenzy, and despair ; 
And how, through lonesome years, amid 
the mould 
Of dungeon cells, his Leonora fair 
Rose in her beauty on his tranced si^ht, 
Li Ice EaVs one star amid his gathering 
night. 

And then to mild Petrarcha changed the 

theme. 
And to Vaudoae^s woodland greenery 

bright,— 
I^Aura, his daylight idol, and the dream 
Of his mild spirit through each watch of 

night ; 
Time purifj'ing still his ardours hi^h, 
Till Passion's self became Philosophy.*' 

Reinagle I Thou art a very Pros- 
pero in sliipwreck ! We can look no 
more on 
" That hidk that hibours in that deadly 

swell, 
That sea in anger, and that dismal shore." 

But here are other soothing scenes 
— the Place de Jeanne D* Arc, Rouen, 
by that incomparable architectural 
and landscape painter, Prout; behold- 
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in^ which one might dream for half 
a day on poor Pucelle, glorious in life 
as a warrior beneath the lily banner, 
nor less so in death as a witch at ^e 
stake. Thy own co-patriot^shame 
be on him! — Voltaire— has painted 
thee an impostor — almost a poltroon 
— aiHi altogether a prostitute. But a 
far truer citizen of the world, be- 
cause a true son of nature, has re- 
paired the outrage ; and the youth- 
ful muse of Mr Southe^ has sung 
the praises of the heroic virgin in 
strains that will never die. — The 
Ghaut by Daniel ! At once we are 
in India, and wonder at the foliage 
—to us so strange and novel — of 
those fantastic yet majestic trees. 
These are native women, with wa- 
ter-pitchers, we presume, graceful- 
ly balanced on their black-tressed 
heads ; and the wide square-sail of 
that junk in the distance, hanging 
idle and motionless, tells that not a 
breath of air is stirring; and how 
graceful in meridian sunshine must 
be the tall palm-trees* shade ! 

Not much poetry, we observe, in the 
Forget-me-Not— so much, perhaps, 
the better ; yet what there is, is ei- 
ther agreeable, curious, or good ; or 
all the ^ree in one, such as the lines 
by Francis Jeffrey, written originally 
in a lady's album. We can scarcely 
pay them a higher compliment than 
to publish them in Maga. 

▼KRSES INSCftlBKD IW AN AlAUM, 
BT FRAKCIS JETTREY, BSQ. 

'* Why write my name *midst eongt and 
flowers. 

To meet the eye of lady gay ? 
I have no Toice for lady's bowers — 

For page like this no fitting lay. 

Yet though myheart no more must bound 
At witching call of sprightly joys 

Mine is the brow that nerer frowu'd 
On laughing lips or sparkling eyes. 

No — though behind me now is closed 
Tlic youthful paradise of love, 

Yet I can bless, with soul composed. 
The lingerers in that happy grove. 

Take then, fair girls, my blessing take, 
Where'er amid its charms you roam. 

Or where, by western hill or lake. 
You brighten a serener home. 

And while the youthful lorer** name. 
Here with the sister's beauty blends, 

Laugh not to seom the humbler aim. 
That to their list would add » friend's.** 
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These lines are full of grace, ele 
gance, and feeling — and, to our ear 
exceedingly musical. — Barry Corn- 
wall often writes beautifully — ^but 
why will he persist in being, to the 
annoyance of us who love and admire 
him, occasionally so Cockneyish? 
Thus— 

** Oh ! a brave Painter art thou, Samuel 

Frout! 
By Jupiter ! I would npt live without 
A drawing from thy pen, though I should 

feed 
To-morrow with chameleons !!!!** 

That won't go down out of Little Bri- 
tain ; and more sad silly stuif of the 
same sort disfigures a copy of verses 
to Mr Prout, which, bating these in- 
tolerable nuisances, are spiritedly and 
poetically descriptive. But if a man 
who is privilegea to drink of the pure 
waters of Helicon, prefer dabbling his 
lips in the puddle of the New River, 
there seems to be no help for it 'Tis 
distressing to hear him who can sing 
like a nightingale, screeching like a 
sparrow with a sore throat. Mr Proc- 
tor will pardon us, but we grieve to 
see him the only Cockney in the Col- 
lection. We are very angry; for we 
never entirely lose our temper with 
any poet whose genius has not, in its 
happier moments, given us delight 
As tor Lord Byrotf s bopsh verses, 
they are neither good, bad, nor indif- 
ferent ; and what an absurdity it is 
for a man of sense, taste, and judg- 
ment, like Mr Shoberl, to suppose 
Uiat any value can be given to his 
volume by such verses as the weakest, 
worst, and most worthless of" Poems 
by a Minor," when we all know that 
with one or two exceptions at the 
most, Byron was ashamed of the very 
best of them ; and that even the very 
best afforded no intimation of his fu- 
ture genius, which was the sudden 
n*owtn of his inspired manhood. — 
Miss Jewesbury's Lines on receiving 
a Bunch of Flowers from the Author 
of the Excursion, are worthy of the •• 
subject, — and so very beautiful, in- 
deed, that witli them we must adorn 
our Number. 



OK BKCRinXO A RVKCH OF PLOWCRS FftOM 
THE AlITHoa or " THE KXCOESION.** 

** (lowers ! that a poet*s band hath culFd, 
Ye lull, as oft his strains hare lull*d. 
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ThoagkU that tay kout oodttisM S 
In harmony your tinta Oppose, 
Carnation, J^aamine, and roae— 

A melody of bloom« 

** And yet ere night, your learea, forlomt 
Will ask, * Where are the dewa of mom ?' 

To-mon'ow, * Where the sun V 
And, missing these, the gracious powers. 
That are di trinities to flowers. 

Soon will your lives be done. 

*' But now how beautiful ye are, 
Each gleameth on me like a star, 

Only with milder hue : 
And many a thought and fancy fleet. 
And some, by sadness made more sweet, 

Bright flowers I give to you. 

^ Sadneas ! I dare not look on thee. 
Thou richly red anemone ! 

And let the word remain, 
I dare not think of Him who wrought ye, 
Kor even of the hand that brought ye, 

With thoughts akin to pain. 

** So, vanish sadness from my rhyme, 
Killing all beauty ere its time : 

I will not muse on death ; 
But only wish that I could be 
Innocent, lovely flowers, as ye, 
Living a life of tranquil glee, 

Undimm'd by passion's breath.** 
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We have no room to praiie, 
BO inclination to abuBe^ any body else 
in the Forget-me-Not; and therefore* 
for the meanwhile, lay it gently aeideA 
with an assurance to the Public, with 
whom« in this our Monologue, we are 
conTersing, after the manner of Mr 
Coleridge with Madame de Stael, that 
she will find this oldest of all the An* 
nuaLs fresh and strong as a two-year^ 
old, and its pages fidl of various in« 
formation and amusement. It baa 
long had| and long will have, a deser« 
vediy extensive circtilation— its em^ 
^ellishments are beautiful— and the 
whole volume inspired bv a benign 
spirit of humanity, which disposes 
us to think with much esteem and 
regard of Publisher, Editor, and Con- 
tributors, even the stupidest among 
them, — and that some of them are 
pretty stupid in their own way, it 
would be b3rpocriBy to conceal, and 
impudence to deny ; but we see no 
reason why a litUe occasional and 
tomporary stupidity should not be as 
excusable in Ackerman's Forget-me« 
Not, as in Blackwood's Magazine. 

The French is not a favourite Ian* 
guage of ours« yet it has a few good 
words, and one of them Is 



THE SOUTEMIR. 



It soimds sweetly of some soft, sad 
sentiment of remembered del^ht-^ 
yet is not without a pleasant andeven 
lively expression, especially when 
pronounced along with the accom- 
paniment of two large lustrous eyes 
swimming brimful of dews divine,— 
eyes ^at almost draw yours away 
from the balmy lips, which, at the 
parting hoiu', will not, after some 
slight, silver-toned denial of the turn* 
ednaway cheek, refuse to brea^e in- 
to your soul a pure and pensive Sou- 
venir. Indeeo — Souvenir is an ex- 
cellent name for kiss, and so is Su- 
surrus, though in Latin, we believoi 
it means merely a murmur. Now, as 
we have lon^ a^eed with Dr Dod- 
dridge, in thmking and feeling that 
there is more sweet signification in a 
single inarticulato kiss, than in many 
compound polysyllabic epithets, we, 
for that reason alone, prefer the Sou- 
venir to all the other Annuals, and 
only lament that its angel visits are 
so few and far between. A kiss 



ought to be perennial— just like the 
ever-blowing rose, which scatters a 
fresh shower of blossoms every morn- 
ing of the year. 

But to leave the sin that so easily 
besets us — ^we mean figurative lan- 
guage — the Souvenir ought, in ac- 
coraance with its name, to be an ele* 
gant and graceful Annual — ^not with 
a foreign or outlandiidi air, for the 
name is naturalized in our language 
now, and sounds almost as sweetly 
as " auld lang syne ;" but breathing 
the air of good society, by which wo 
mean that of Ladies and Gentlemen, 
whose manners and morals too have 
been moulded by education, and by 
the intercourse and interchange of 
all the civilities, courtesies, amenities, 
and humanities of life. 

Now this is precisely the character 
of this very delightful Annual Mr 
Alario Watts was the first to brighten 
and burnish up these Christmas Pre- 
sents into the perfect beauty of art, 
which lends a chann to all the gifts 
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of nature. The first Sourenir was, 
in that respect, a prodigious improve- 
ment on the first Forget-me-Nots. 
Its dazzling and superb accomplish- 
ments threw that more artless Flower 
for a while into the shade ; and even 
now, when that competition, which 
the splendid success of the Souvenir 
soon excited, has forced so many 
other gorgeous plants, this Annual, 
so fEU* from being eclipsed in the 
show, lifts its head wiUi conspicuous 
loveliness among the pinks, carna- 
tions, lilies, and roses ; and many are 
the fair eyes that, from that breaUiing 
wilderness of bloom, in preference 
of them all, still select the sweet- 
scented Souvenir, — and thus it is, 
gentle reader, that a Kiss is changed 
into a Flower. 

Mr Alaric Watts, therefore, is, in 
good truth, the Father of the Annuals. 
But for him, they had not now existed 
— and that is a sufficiently correct and 
comprehensive definition of Father. 
He aeserves a gold snuff-box, or a sil- 
ver cup; and the editors of the other 
Annuals ou^ht to call a meeting to 
raise a handsome sum for that pur- 
pose, with suitable speeches, and an 
inscription. This year, the Souvenir 
is a most animated, graceful, elegant, 
alluring, fascinating, enchanting An- 
nual. XVhat ! you object to so many 
epithets ? Blockhead. Is not a Sou- 
venir a Kiss ? and is not a Kiss all 
that, and a thousand times more? 
Give, then, the Lady of yoiu* Love a 
Souvenir — bound in crimson — and 
tell her to keep it for your sake, till 
you request it back again, to smooth 
some Slight ruffle on Uie silk, or re- 
store some small syllable that has 
faintly faded, and will revive l>eneath 
a single breath ! 

The Souvenir shews, in many a shape 
of loveliness and majesty, what fe- 
male beauty may be when Britain- 
bom. Fit Qwellers they in the old 
ancestral homes of England. Daugh- 
ters, perhaps mothers, of the heroes 
who, in war, lighten iJong the land, 
and sweep the seas. Not saints, and 
assuredly not sinners ; yet resistless 
agencies in the service of seraph or 
fiend — flesh and blood women — 
breathing and beaming of temptation 
to men's souls — temptation to bliss, or 
temptation to bale, according as love 
looks on under the awe of conscience, 
or gazes in passion which even from 
heaven would bring an angel down 
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to be soiled by the tabt of earUi. 
There they stand in the open day, 
with no other guard but their inno- 
cence — ^not that innocence which is 
in the eyes and bosoms of fair crea^ 
tures gladsome in the sacred modes- 
ty of childhood, but the innocence 
of pure feeling sprung from high 
thought, august and queenlike, be- 
neath whose lustre steady as that of 
the evening star, all base desires eva- 
nish into darkness, and lofty wishes 
and holy hopes alone can abide. 
Such a being is " The Belgrave," 
round whom lingers an atmosphere 
of delight, in which love, friendship, 
and devotion dwell, '^ drawing em- 
pyreal air,'* in which all that is ** of 
the earth earth3r" would inhale but 
poison, and sink into death and dust. 
Such are the <' Sisters," hj Steph- 
anhoff, for each of whom might love 
dare destruction in its most dreadful 
aspect, and trust for escape to the be- 
nign influence of the Divinity he ado* 
red. What depth of tenderness in 
those swimming eyes ! those heaving 
bosoms overcharged with the power 
of bliss! — And such another being 
is She, the Portrait of one of those ma- 
jestic visions that visit the slumbers of 
Le8ly,laden with all that is richest and 
most gorgeous in nature and in art 
Yet genius can see, feel, and ex- 
press the dignity of the female cluu 
racter, even when its loveliness is 
in vain sought to be degraded by the 
meanest of all nationiu vices — Jea- 
lousy, that too often creates the rerr 
frailty it fears. There, in transcend- 
ant beauty and surpassing grace, 
moves the vision revealed to Cha^ 
lon*s enamoured imagination, of ** La 
Fille bien Gard^e" — She who, in free 
and confiding England — for she is a 
daughter of Spain — had been, like 
the lily or the rose, tended hi air 
and sunshine, but by the spirits who 
watch over all that is fair, and pure, 
and good, in living and insensate na* 
ture. Or in room of these garments 
of patrician rank, and yet in radiant 
countenance, simple and serene, 

** When uiUMlorn'd, sdom*d the most !" 

Ay — true, that sentiment is divine ! 
But so is that sentiment, too, which 
loves to behold the silver moon splen- 
didly encircled with all her silvery 
robes, participating, as they float re- 
joicingly round tne stainless liun^ 
nary, ot the light that, while it fills 
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the heaven, till all the stars are fiuiit, 
makes glad the hearts of men, re- 
garding her in worship from the 
shades of earth I Instead of that old 
dotard, the father, and that sinister 
spy the duenna, and that impertinent 
trainbearer,the pretty page, sne would 
have had her own Betrothed, talking 
in tender pride close by her blessed 
and blissful bosom-~^ne haply of the 
sons of ocean, or who, beammg bright 
in arms, ^ charged with all his chi- 
valry" at Waterloo. 

But who are they that sit mourning 
in their loveliness,beneath the shadow 
of a rock on the surf-beaten shore ? 
The Sisters of Scio, by Phalippon 
painted, by Henry Rolls engraved 
mto beauteous images of woe, by soft- 
flowing lines of unmdating grace; and 
by Felicia Dorothea Hemans sung ! 
Die— rather let them die in famine 
amongst sea-sand shells, than ere 
their virgin charms be polluted in the 
harem of the barbarian who has de- 
solated their native isle ! Bowed 
down and half-dead, beneath what a 
load of anguish hangs the orphan's 
dishevelled head on the knee of a 
sister, in pensive resignation, and 
holy faith triumphant over despair, 
as Felicia happily singeth. 

" Yes, weep, my sister! weep, till from the 

heart 
The weight flow forth in tears — yet'sink 

thou not ! 
I bind my sorrow to a lofty part. 
For thee, my gentle one ! Our orphan lot 
To meet in quenchless trust ; my soid is 

strong — 
Thou, too, wilt rise in holy might, ere long. 

A breath of our free heavens and noble 

sires, 
A memory of our old victorious dead ; 
These mantle me with power; and though 

their fires 
In a frail censer briefly may be shed, 
Yet shall th«»y light us onward, side by 

side ;* 
Have the wild birds, and have not we a 

Guide? 

Cheer, then, beloved ! on whose meek 

brow is set 
0«r Mother's image— >in whose voice a 

tone, 
A faint, sweet sound of hers is lingering 

yet, 

An echo of our childhood's mu^ic gone ; 
Cheer then ! Thy sister's heart and faith 

are high ; 
Our faith is one — with thee I live and 

die!" 
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But, gentle reader^open your own 
Souvenir — and forget our prating, as 
you gaze on Harlow's Siddons, and 
Howard's Oberon and Titania; and, 
glorious indeed, Alston's Jacob's 
Dream, which, to tell in words, would 
need the poetry of a Coleridge, and, 
therefore, the prose of Christopher 
North is mute. 

But are the literary compositions 
in the Souvenir worthy of its adorn- 
ments ? They are as they always 
have been, good — ^and that is enough. 
More — the Souvenir b at least equal 
to any other Annual. And it gives 
us pleasure to say, that the editor's 
own articles are among the best in 
the volume. Mr Watts always writes 
simply, elegantly, and feelingly — 
without one particle of affectation — 
that besetting sin of some who esteem 
themselves, most erroneously, his 
superiors ; and therefore his verses, 
which are generally on some domes- 
tic subject, some fireside theme, 
** familiar matter of to-day," interest 
and affect the heart They are often 
truly touching — ^aud it is some time 
since we have read any thing more 
pathetic — and the pathos is ot a kind 
that must come home to every bosom 
— to some, perhaps, too, too pain- 
fully — than the short poem entitled 

THE AKKIVERSAET. 

" Nay, chide me not ! I cannot chase 
The gloom that wraps my soul away, 

Nor wear, as erst, the smiling face 
That best beseems this hallowed day : 
Fain would my yearning heart be gay. 

Its wonted welcome breathe to thine ; 
But sighs come blended with my lay. 

And tears of anguish blot the line. 

I cannot sing as once I sung, 

Our bright and cheerful hearth beside ; 

When gladness 8way*d my heart and 
tongue, 
And looks of fondest love replied— 
The meaner cares of earth defied, 

We heeded not its outward din ; 

How loud soeVr the storm might chide , 
So all was calm and fair within. 

A blight upon our bliss hath come. 

We are not what we were of yore ; 
The music of our hearts is dumb ; 

Our fireside mirth is heard no more ! 

The little chick, its chirp is oVr, 
That fiird our happy home with gle« ; 

The dove hath fled, whose pinions bore 
Healing and peace for thee and ma. 
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OuryotuigMt-boni— our Aatunm^flower, 
The bett bdoved, beeauae the laat ; 

The star that shone above our bower. 
When many a cherish*d dream had past. 
The one sweet hope, that o'er tis cast 

Its ralnbow'd form of life and light. 
And smiled defiance on the blast, 

JIath yanish'd from our eager sight. 

Oh ! sudden was the wrench that tore 
Affection's firmest links ^»art ; 

And doubly barb*d the shaft we wore 
Deep in each bleeding heart of heart: 
For, who can bear from bliss to part 

Without one slgn^*one warning token ; 
To sleep inpeace— then wake, and start 

To find life's fairest promise bn>ken. 

When last this cherish'd day came round, 

What aspirations sweet were ours ! 
Fate, long unkind, our hopes had crown*d. 

And strewn, at length, our path with 
flowers. 

How darkly now the prospect lowers ! 
How thorny is our homeward way ! 

How more than sad our erening hours, 
That used to glide like thought away ! 

And half infected by our gloom. 

Yon little mourner sits and sighs. 
His playthings, scattered round the room, 

No more attract his listless eyes. 

Nutting, his infimt task, he plies, 
On moTes with soft and stealthy tread, 

And call'd, in tone subdued replies. 
As if he fear'd to wake the dead! 

Where is the blithe companion gone, 
Whose sports he loved to guide and 
share? 

Where is the merry eye that won 
All hearts to fondness? Where, oh, 
where? 

The empty crib— the vacant chair— 

The favomrite toy— alone remain. 
To whisper to our hearts* despair, 

Of hopes we cannot feel again ! 

^y* joyless is our ' ingle nook,'— 

Its genial warmth we own no more ! 
Our fireside wears an alter'd look,— 

A gloom it never knew before ! 

The converse sweet-«the cherish'd 
lore— 
Thatonoe could cheer our stormiestday,— 

Those revels of the soul are o'er ! 
Those simple pleasures past away ! 

Then chide me not, I cannot sing 

A song befitting love and thee !— 
My heart and harp have lost the string 

On which hung all their melody ! 

Yet soothing sweet It Is to me. 
Since fled the smiles of happier years ; 

To know that still our hearts are Aree, 
Betide what may, to mingle tewps !" 

vor. \Tvr. NO. nv. 
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Within these few years Mr Thomas 
H. Baily, who once appeared to us 
but a poetaster^has, we are happy to 
see and say it, she^n himself a poet. 
Many of his songs are extremely 
beautiful, and some of his jeux' 
cTesprit excellent and original. The 
following lines do him great credit 
in every way, and are true to nature, 
to its very cpre. 



'* THE KXGLECTID CHILD. 

" I never was a favourite. 

My mother never smiled 
On me, with half the tenderness 

That bless'd her fairer child : 
I*ve seen her kiss my sister's cheek. 

While fondled on her knee ; 
I*ve tum*d away to hide my tears,—* 

There was no kiss for me ! 

And yet I strove to please, with al} 

My little store of sense ; 
I strove to please, and infknoy 

Can rarely give offence ; 
But when my artless efforts met 

A cold, ungentle check, 
I did not dare to throw myself 

In tears upon her neck. 



How blessed are the beautiful ! 

Love watches o'er their birth ; 
Oh, beauty ! In my nursery 

I leam'd to know thy worth,— 
For even there, I often felt 

Forsaken and forlorn ; 
And wish'd«-for others wiih*d It 

I never had been bom ! 



I*m sure I was aflSsctionate, — 

But In my sister's fiftce 
There was a look of love, that clalm*d 

A smile or an embrace ; 
But when I raised my lip, to meet 

The pressure chlldnon prize. 
None knew the feelings of my heart,— 

They spoke not in my eyes. 

But, oh ! that heart too keenly felt 

The anguish of neglect ; 
I saw my sister's lovely form 

With gems and roses deck'd ; 
I did not covet them ; but oft. 

When wantonly reproved, 
I envied her the privilege 

Of being so beloved. 

But soon a time of triumph came— 

A time of sorrow too — 
For sickneM o'er my sister's form 

Her venom'd mantle threw — 
The features, once so beautiful, 

Now wort the hue of death ; * r^r^ri]r> 
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And former frkndi thraiik fetrfiilly 
Fr«m htr Infectious breath. 

'Twas then unwearied, day and night, 

I watched beside her bed, 
And fearlessly upon my breast 

I pillowed her poor head. 
She liTedp«-4he loved me for my care ! 

My grief was at an end ; 
I was a lonely being once, 

But now I have a friend ! 
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Ab we have no Doeiry of our own 
this month, we shall give our frienda 
a strain, (Oh I what a dying fall is 
there I) of Miss Bowles*, authoress of 
"Chapters on Churchyards,*' "The 
Widow's Taie," « SoUtary Hours," 
&C. — by far the most profoundly pa- 
thetic female writer of the age, — 
whose delightful genius gushes and 
flows on from a heart as pure as na- 
ture ever wanned and Christianity 
elevated. 



** My baby! my poor little one I thou'st come a winter flower; — 
A pale and tender blossom, in a cold nnldndly hour. 
Thou comest with the snow-drop—and, like that pretty thin^. 
The power that call'd my bud to life, will shield its blossommg. 

The anow-drop hath no guardian leaves to fold her safe and warm. 
Yet well she bides the bitter blast, and weathers out the storm ; 
I shall not long enfc^d thee thus— not long— but well 1 know 
The Everlasting Arms, my babe, will never let thee go ! 

The snow-drop— how it haunts me still !— hangs down her fair young head. 
So thine may droop in days to come, when I nave long been dead. 
And yet the little snow-drop*s safe! — from her instruction seek. 
For who would crush the motherless, the lowly, and the meek ? 

Yet motherless thou'lt not be long — not long in name, my life; 
Thy fatlier soon will bring him home another, fairer wife ; 
Be loving, dutiful to her; — find favour in her sight; 
But never, oh, my child! forget thine own poor mother quite. 

But who will speak to thee of her? — ^the gravestone at her head 
Will only tell the name, and age, and lineage of the dead. 
But not a word of all Ae love^ — the miyhty love for thee, 
Tliat crowded years into an hour of brief maternity. 

Tliey'll put my picture from its place, to fix another there— 
That picture, that was thought so like, and vet so passing fail' ! 
Some chamber in thy father's house they'll let thee call Uiiiie own I — 
Oh ! take it there — to look upon when thou art all alone. 

To breathe thine early griefs unto— if such assail my child ; 
To turn to, from less loving looks, from faces not so mild. 
Alas! unconscious little one! — ^thou'lt never know that best. 
That holiest home of all the earth, a living mother's breast !— 

I do repent me, now too late, of each impatient thought, 
That would not let me tarry out God's leisure as I ought; 
I've been too has^, peevish, proud, I long'd to go away ; 
And now I'd fain live on for Uiee, God will not let me stay. 

Oh! when I think of what I was, and what I might have been, 

A bride last year, — and now to die I and I am scarce nineteen : 

And just, just opening in my heart a fount of love, so new ; 

So deep !— could that have run to waste ? — could that have faird me too? 

The bliss it would have been to see my daughter at my side! 
My prime of life scarce overblown, and hers in all its pride ; 
To deck her with my finest things — with all I've ridi and rare ; 
To hear it said, how beautiful ! and good as she is fair! 
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And then to pkoe the marrlaffe crown upon that bright young brow! 
Oh no I not tbf^'tiB fiill of tnornsl — alas, I'm wanc&ing now! 
This weak} weak head! this foolish hearti they'll cheat me to the last; 
I've been a dreamer all my life, and now that life is past 

Thou'lt have thy father's eyes, my child<«»ohI once how kind they were ! 
His long bhidc Jashea— his own smile— ^and just such raven hair : 
But here's a mark I— poor innocent! he'll love thee for't the less,—* 
like that upon thy mother's cheek, his lipa were wont to press* 

And yet, perhaps, I do him wronff— perfam, when all's forgot 
But our young loves, in memory^ mood, he'll kiss this very spot: 
OhI then, my dearest! clasp thine arms about his neck full fast ; 
And whi^ier, that I blesa'd him now, and loved him to the last 

rve heard that little infuits converse by smiles and signs 

VHih the guardian band of Angels that round about them shines, 

Unseen by grosser senses— beloved one I dost thou 

Smile so upon thy heavenly friends, and commune with them now ? 

And hast thou not one look for me? those little restless eyes 
Are wandering, wandering everywhere the whilst thy modier dies! 
And yet, perhaps, thou'rt a^k^^g me— expecting me, mine own! 
Come, Death, and make me to my child, at least in sphit known !" 



To surpass the Sonvenfar will be 
found no easy task, either for love 
or money. But there is one Annual— • 
the tfahrd of this Triad— that has made 
the attempt, and in some points per* 
hi^)s, though certainly not in ail, and 
probably not on the whole, the at* 
tempt has been sneeessfuL In the 
literary department Sir Waher has 
been called in, himself a host; but 
no one single warrior on earth, now* 
»-days at least, though his strengUi 
may be gigantic, can put to the rout 
whole armies of well-disciplined 
troops. The •* House of Aspen" is 
an interestiDg composition enough 
in itself — and still more so as shew- 
ing the style and school in which 
the greatest genius of the i^e de- 
listed in early manhood, before he 
knew the bent of his own native ge- 



nius. Thank God, he made that disco- 
very ere long, and flung to the winds 
all about him that was German. In 
his pleasant Preface, he tells us — in 
other language— that Canning and 
Frere put an extinguisher on all 
tiiose nirthhig rush-nghts that did 
ruefully ilhnmne the dark chambers 
fat which they were placed, for safe* 
ty, and not to set the house on fire, 
in wash-hand-basinB. But had they 
been let alone^which would have 
been a pity, for then we should have 
missed those admirable parodies— 
they would all have gone out of 
themselves, stinking away, little ex- 
piring wretches, in tliefa* ovm shal-* 
low sockets. Sir Walter would, of 
his own accord, have snuffed or puff- 
ed out his twelves to the pound, and 
kindled the lamp of his own g^us. 



THE KEBPSAKB 



Ifl the most Patrician of Annuals in 
the whole republic of letters. Five 
Lords, three Honourables, The Baro- 
net, divers Members of Parliament, 
and sundry Squires, of no small es- 
tates, have their names on its boards 
-—a list wliich makes a poor Plebeian 
like us tremble in our snoes. Yet, by 
the mother's side, we can shew our 
descent from William Wallace ; and 
thai, we opine, gives us rank above 
all the Peerage of England ; therefore, 
we cease our trembling, nnd look on 



tiie bright bfaiding of this splendid 
SouAron as calmfy as * The ^^jgj^t" 
himself would have eyed one otEd- 
ward's banners. We do not exactly 
know how our dear Public feels 
with respect to Literary Lords — the 
poetical part of the Peerage. Is she 
awed? We believe a little; though 
ihe awe is apt to yield to love, and 
love to liking, and liking to indiffer- 
ence, and indifference to rouse itself 
up again into something occasionally 
not very unlike contempt This la 
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not right ; for such noblemen are not, 
we seriously assure the public, to be 
wantonly sneezed at, some of them 
being almost as clever as commoners. 
It shews spunk to descend from 
their ancestral altitudes, into the 
arena, where, when Greek meets 
Greek in the tug of war, it signifies 
not, for the matter of fair play, though 
the one combatant should be a Vis- 
count and the oAer a Cockney — ^whe- 
ther the shy be for a purse or for 
mere love. The truth is, that the 
nobility of England, for their num- 
bers, turn out more than their pro- 
portion of good ones, and beyond 
that of any other kin^^om in Eiu*ope, 
are distinguished in the poetical 
prize-rine. The present champions 
seem to be Lords Holland, Nugent, 
Normanby, Morpeth, Porchester, 
John Russel, and aDove them all, per- 
haps, in accomplishments — ^thoueh 
this year he is conspicuous in his iu>- 
sence — Lord Leveson Gower. They 
are all fit to contend, equal weights, 
with our crack commoners ; and our 
prayer is, ** May the best man win it" 
At the same time, we suspect Mr 
Mansel Reynolds, editor of the Keep- 
sake, rates the power over the puo- 
lic of such illustrious names a few 
pegs too high; and that he looks 
down rather superciliously upon, in 
one sense, the humbler names in- 
scribed on the other Annuals. His 
own imagination is doubtless daz- 
zled by such a blaze of glory ; his 
very eyes '* blasted by excess of 
light," so that he does not very dis- 
tinctly see some things visible enough 
to all the lower orders. He trusts 
too much, we fear, to titles; and 
waxes proud as a piper at the sight 
of so many coronets. Now, for our 
own parts, a great quantity of lords 
in an Annual ceases to affect oiu* 
imagination, any more tiian in Col- 
lins^ Peerage. They should not be 
made too cheap, but should be care- 
fully husbandea for great occasions. 
One bursting upon you in all his ef- 
fulgence, every hundredth page or 
so, makes quite a new era in a vo- 
lume ; but a continuous series is apt 
to drawl ; and we sigh for the inter- 
position of a member of tiiat invap 
hble order in a mixed c4>nstitution 
-»the middle ranks. Still there is 
an eclat in such contributors; so 
many stars have their twinkle; al- 
though, at the rising of such a lumi- 
nary as Bums, for example, they 
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would all dwindle away into so many 
pin-points, and disappear, like head- 
less pins driven into a cushion. Thus, 
in this very Keepsake, one single 
small composition of some twenty 
or thirty lines of S. T. Coleridge's, 
is worth, twenty or thirty times over, 
all the performances of the Peerage. 

What, pray, and we wonder, has 
become of some of our prime Bards, 
who last year tuned their harps so 
sweetly or so solemnly in the Keep- 
sake? Where is Wordsworth? We 
once believed, on his own affirma^ 
tion we had reason to think, that to 
appear in an Annual was a demda- 
tion to which his muse, ihe Moun- 
tain-Nymph, Sweet Liberty, would 
never submit ; but lo ! and behold 
this apparition did effulge in this 
very Annual, and by her side. It 
must be confessed, some other sing- 
ers, withkirtles knee-high, and seem- 
ingly inspired with stronger streams 
than are wont to flow from Helicon, 
had somewhat of the semblance — 
the expression is perhaps raUier 
strong-*of Town-trulls. But she has, 
this year, hidden herself in the glooms 
of Helvellyn, from which Plutus is 
impotent to draff her from the arms 
of Pan and ApoUo. 

The consequence of so many Peers 
—by our courtesy so called— -and of 
so few Poets— is, that the literary 
spirit of the Keepsake is somewhat 
vapid, and we question if it will have 
many admirers even at Almack's. It 
is not exquisite enough for the ex- 
dusives, and has but few charms for 
common creatures out of that en- 
chanted circle. The Honourable Mr 
Liddle's Lines to an Eagle are, how- 
ever, ode-like, and would shine even 
in the Souvenir. But the pearl 
above price is the heart-breatoing, 
soul-beaming effusion of Coleridge. 
What tender, profound, philosophi- 
cal, and religious sentiments, flowing 
alon^, like a current of sweet wa- 
ter from some shady fountain in the 
old sacred woods, or rather like a 
current of purest spring-air from 
the dewy clouds, on which in de- 
light leans the rainbow! It conse- 
crates that common word " refresh- 
ing" — so restorative is it to the world- 
wearied spirit, faint and sick with 
hollow common-places, and disturb- 
ed with meeting, at every turn, in tlie 
haunts of cark and care, with false- 
hood aping truth, and hypocrisy with 
her mask palming herself off for 
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wisdom, with her brow ample and be strewed by sleep with roses, whose 

clear as the cloudless heaven. So- friiRrance shall not fail nor their leaf 

crates never more simply thought — wiUier. This poem— for a poem it 

Simonides never more sweetly sung is — seems to unfold itself without 

— a moral lesson. Art thou a wife effort, and by some gentle internal 

and mother? Then, for the sake of power of expansion, like a flower, 

thy husband and ihj children, listen mto perfect, consummate beauty-^ 

and learn— and then will thy heart be and to hang in air, as on an invisible 

strong for all household duties ; and stalk, hidden among its own loveli- 

at nightfall, every pillow — in mar- ness. 
riage-ned — in couch or cradle — will 

" THB poet's answer, 

** To a Lady't question^ respecting the accomplishments most desirable in an 
Jmstructress of Children. 

** 0*er wayward children wouldest thou hold firm rule, 
And sun Uiee in tlie light of happy faces : 
Love, Hope, and Patience, — these must be thv Graces, 
And in thy own heart let them first keep school! 
For, as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven's starry globe, and there sustains it : so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of Education — Patience, Hope, and Love ! 
Methinks I see them group'd in seemly show,^- 
The Btraiten*d arms upraised, — the palms aslope, — 
And robes that touching, as adown they flow. 
Distinctly blend, like snow emboss'd in snow. 

O part them never ! If Hope prostrate lie, 

Love too will sink and die I 
But Love is subtle ; and will proof derive. 
From her own life, that Hope is yet alive. 
And bending o*er, with soul-transfusing eyes. 
And the soft murmurs of the Mother Dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies : 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love ! 

Yet haply there will come a weary day, 
Wlien, over-task'd, at length. 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then, with a statue's smile, a statue's stren^, 
Stands the mute sister, PATiENCE,^-nothing loath ; 
And, both supporting, does the work of boA !" 

But let it not be thought that we tum ; and oh ! for Louisa, with a 

look with undelighted eyes on this touch lUce light, to lay open the love- 

the most splendid of all the Annufds. ly leaves, and raise from their shade 

Its literary part, though stUl needing an apparition angelic almost as her- 

S eat improvement, is far superior to self; for from her, beheld but in 
it year 8 ; and as for its embellish- some wondrous dream, must Lesly 
ments, they are altogether matchless, have drawn the face and figure of 
Let us apply to tbem the highest that beaming " Bride !" What a pa- 
word in our vocabulary — they are radisaical vear must that have been, 
transcendant. The Book is so oeau- on an earth transfigured all at once 
tiful, that we are afraid almost to into one garden of Eden, through 
touch it; we shudder at the fear of whose divine seasons the love of such 
snuff beiug on our fingers ; we bathe a Being— immaculate as Eve before 
them in frequent ablutions in the the Ful — was sought, beseeched, 
wash-hand basin ; we look around in adored, confessed, delivered up, won, 
vain for our gloves, for we are per- seized on with eagle-vdnged raptures 
petually leaving them in the Sanc^ soaring in the sunshine of triumph, 
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by some Child of Clay, unknowtt to 
us who gaze upon Mb conquest- 
unknown to us among the nnulitude 
of imaginary creatures neopKng the 
imsubstantial realms or Fuicy who 
creates worlds at will hi the night of 
Sleep and Dreams I The Bride I who 
the Bridegroom? He must needs 
have been " a childe of strengdi and 
state." For a princely head did Na- 
ture frame the pillow of that bosom ; 
bold and brie^ht must have been his 
eye, to subdue into such ineffable 
tenderness these large dewy orbs, 
suffused in virrin lipit; the breath 
of high-bom Valour, who had fought 
the battles of liberty for his native 
land, alone worthy to meet the ** in- 
cense-breathing mom" of these lips ; 
the voice of stainless Honour it must 
have been, to find access into an ear 
that ever drew delight from the nar 
tive melodies of Innocence ; on the 
breast of Virtue alone, and in his 
arms, as of a guardian angel, would 
ever have rested, through the twilight 
hour, that starlike heaS ! 

Theodore Hook ! you are one of the 
wittiest of men. But hang me if you 
don't deserve to be tarred and fearer- 
ed, for having publicly asserted in a 
Tale, that on me bridal-morning of this 
bride, the bridegroom did not make 
his appearance — ^for that he had been 
^shot in a duel I If this be a true 
bill, then the miscreant who shot him 
must be hanged — if not, then mtnt 
you, after being tarred and feathered, 
be transported for life, and sent up 
the country, to work in chains, till all 
the interior be intersected by high- 
roads. You are, we repeat it, one 
of the wittiest of men, and one of the 
most delightful companions that ever 
drove into oblivion dunces and blue 
devils — but wit and convivial witch- 
craft is no alleviation— but an aggra- 
ration of murder. Tme, you did not 
shoot the bridegroom yourself— but 
you did what was a thousand times 
worse — ^you told us that he was shot, 
and that bride a virgin widow. 

Articles illustrative of engravings— 
and engravings iUustrative of articles 
— How is this r You, gentle reader, not 
thinking of painters, write a book— 
and having described some scene to 
the life — still or stirring— a painter 
comes to the aid of you, a poet, and 
shows vou, on canvass and in oils, ttie 
verypfcture you beheld on air and 
in light You are as proud as Pundi* 
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He, again, not tlifaildag of poeto, 
paints a tdctore; and having ahewn 
the world a segment of the eaefanrt- 
ed circle— or rather a circle witkin a 
circle— « wheel within a w h e el of 
the same life, sdll or stinii^, yon, a 
poet, come to the aid of him, a paint- 
er, and shew hira,on wire-woTe hot- 
pressed pKper, printed far a Balkm- 
tyne,aDavtson, or a Beniiey, tlMTcry 
picture, in ii^, which he tfeheld fitvt 
m his own soid, and next on a piece 
of canvass, six feet say by four, in 
oil; or it may be in water-colours, 
carefully conpoaed on n pallet, 
which he branmshed in his left hand, 
with all the air of a great master. 
Why, in eadi case, there is a work of 
Bupererogatkm. Let poet and paint- 
«r, say we, eye the world of Man and 
Nature, each for himself, as Milton, 
and Spenser, and Shakspeare did — as 
Scott, and Somthey, and Wordsworth 
do — as did the mighty masters of the 
pencO too of old, as well as of the 
pen— the Raphaels, and &e Poussins, 
and the rest — and as do our TUmera, 
our Thomsons, and our Prouts, our 
Wilkies, our Mulreadys, our Lilies, 
and our Newtons. Poets and paint- 
ers have the same province ; but tliey 
sway with a different sceptre; though 
tiiey are alike kings by divine right. 
But of ^e two, it is more absurd, 
in our most meek, lowly, and hum- 
ble opinion, fbr the poet or the proser 
to illustrate the pidnter's work — be 
it dawby or divine— than fer the 
painter to illustrate the work of the 
poet or proser,be it drawly or divine ; 
tor the picture app^ds to the eye 
which interprets what it sees, like a 
wiseacre who wants no words ; but 
the poem speaks to the ear which is 
only a king's messenger carrying dis- 
patches either to the soul lus sove- 
reign, or to the Individual memliers 
of his government, the faculties, who 
are secretaries for home and feretai 
a£fairs, &c. and carry on the admiim- 
tration, without any fear of change 
from Whig to Tory, till, by a final 
dissolution, they are all turned out. 
This makes a most essential differ- 
ence in the two caves ; for the ear, 
conscious of liis own infirmities, likes 
to lean and rely on the eve ; but the 
eve, when there is set before him 
his own duties to discharge. Is a 
flaming minister, and rather .than 
condescend to call in the assistmce 
of the ear, would ^ut himoelf up 
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undttr his own lid, having in mortal 
anger broken his brother's drum. 
Let the brothers alone, then ; leaving 
each at liberty to follow his own pur* 
suits, to look and listen to his own 
department ; and you may search the 
whole world through for such an- 
other beautiful example of fraternal 
affection ; but insist on them crossing 
and jostling on the course, and ten 
to one but the most shoddng of crimes 
b perpetrated^->fratriclde ! 

We nave not time now to go tho- 
roughly into the philosophy of all 
this; but cme word on two great Ex- 
ceptions. Furst, Painters do rightly 
seek subjects in poetry, when and 
where the power of poetry, though 
sufficient for the purposea of its own 
art, is nevertheless, in the very na- 
ture of tilings, limited, and also so 
far imperfect, that the imagination fo 
willing to call in the si^sr art of 
Paintmg, not only to enable her to 
complete her own dreams, but by em- 
bodying them in palpable imperson- 
ations, to give her time, while ndng 
on them, as if on real living fledi aad 
blood, to draw from them that full 
delight which gradually grows out of 
vivid and permanent perception of 
beauty, or of glory, which pre vioudy 
in conception was dim and evanes- 
cent. The great painter, therefoire, 
Buor study Spenser, for exam^e, and 
give substance, as it were, by his art, 
to many of the shadows of Fury- 
land. Ere he can do so, he must, 
however, be almost a kindred Spirit 
witiiSpenser — and see with the same 
eyes as that prevailing poet did, this 
real, as well as that ideal world. He 
paints, not at once from the poetry, 
then, but, in fact, from the prototype 
of the poetry esdsting in man*s ^i- 
ritual beong ; aided by Spenser's soul- 
shadowing stanns, and being, in 
sooth, the interpreter, by other signs, 
of the myriadrmeanhig language of 
the Fairy Queen. But the mdnter 
whodoes pictures from Scott's Poems 
•x-say the Lady of the Lake— per- 
forms a fmt humbler exploit hideecl ; 
for he has merely to hnagmeanybeau- 
tifril young woman, or to remember 
one, or to see one sitting, or waUdng, 
or rowing a boat, abs<Mutely before 
his own open mouth and e^es, and his 
work is done ; and in a t&w days, if 
done well, sold as Helen Doufi^ to 
some connoiseur, who^ of course, has 
ivk^ecHd Loch Qittriao 10 Iho tMNiet 
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of all the cantos. No ob^tion what- 
ever have we in this wide world to 
such a proceeding; but if any man, 
by acting thus, conceives that, be- 
cause Sir Walter Scott is a peat 
poet, he himself is a great painter, 
we shall take the liberty of writing 
down his name Ass on our tablets. 
But what say we to Shakspeare? 
¥^y, we say that painter»--great 
o n es ■ Shatoyearean ones, if theve be 
any such, may paint away from the 
sweet-singing of the Swan of Avon 
tin they are blind. Such studies are 
legitimate; for tiie truth is, that 
l^iakspeare's characters have l<nig 
ceased to be poetical creations, ana 
are now as absolute flesh and blood 
as any other subjects in his Mijea- 
ty's dominions. The pafaiter, there- 
fore, who paints tiiem, Is doing no 
more, tiiough he Is sumH>sed to do 
it somewhat better, than painting 
portraits of tholivim|^, or, whf& comes 
to the same thing, of the dead, whose 
bodily frame and features have been 
canonised into perpetual existence, 
as well as the frame and features of 
thefa* souls the copies which the 
Warwickshire thief stole from the ori- 
ginals being in fact 19cer nature tiian 
ever were the originals themselves ; 
just as a night-dreamed Eidolon of 
Byron will be liker Bynm, for all 
tluit is uncharacteristic will have fall- 
en off along with the dust, than By- 
ron was to himself, when in night- 
gown and slippers, and with an enor- 
mous bowl of strong tea before him, 
he indited Lara or the Corsair, con- 
sidering at the close of every para- 
graph what sum he was to demand 
for it from the Duke of Albemarle, 
and at the end of each part, or fytte, 
or canto, wisely adding a thousand 
pounds. The world of Shakspeare, 
then, with all its sufferers, active 
and passive, is nothing else than the 
world of nature brightened up, or 
gloomed down; ami the painter 
works away in it, lust as he works 
away out oiF it; with this great and 
saving diiforence, that, in the one 
case, he has Shakspeare at his elbow, 
a glorious Dfarectoi^General ; and, 
in the other, he has nobody beside 
him but his own self; and when dif- 
ficulties occur, who ihen shi llassist 
him but his own spirit, travailing, 
perhm in vain, with its own throes, 
and finally delivered, even with tiie 
aM of Fmnefn late-come^ midwife, 
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Queen Mab, of a false-birth, or mole, 
or an abortion ! That is all the dif- 
ference, but it is a great one; and 
when you well understand it, which, 
we confess, we ourselves do not, then 
will you understand ffreat part of the 
Philosophy of the whole concern. 

It seems to us therefore, and we 
hope also to you, that painters may 
legitimately seek for the subjects, 
even of their greatest works, in ''pure 
poetry," — like the Fairy Queen, or 
m such a drama as Shakspeare's, 
which is not "pure poetry — God 
.forbid! — ^but infinitely better; and 
we may add, also in such a romance 
of life as Don Quixote, which occu- 
pies, it may be generally said, in the 
realms of Imagination, a place be- 
tween that poem a:nd those playv. 
And so, with regard to all poems, and 
all plays, and all romances, that have 
been produced by the lesser Spen- 
sers, and Shakspeares, and Cervan- 
teses. But, in all other orders of 
composition but these three — and 
mark I they are most comprehensive 
. — the painter who takes his subjects 
from tne poet, does, by that very act, 
put himself far beneath his inspired 
brother; and is, at the best, but an 
imitator of an original. If his pic- 
ture is far better Uian the poem he 
paints from, still he is not himself 
equal in genius to the poet; for the 
conception, nuu*k ye I is the chief 
.merit, because the chief difficulty; 
. and that being given, or rather taken, 
you see at once that the borrower 
was barren, and that he is not the 
father of his own child. If liis picture 
be merely about as good as the poem, 
what then ? Why, the man is an ass 
for doing over again what has been 
done well alreadv, and the world will 
take measure of his ears. If his pic- 
ture, though still tolerable, is "worse 
than die poem, then he must not 
hope thereby to gain admittance as 
Associate in our Royal Academy; 
and, if it be absolutely bad, as well 
as borrowed, he must be knouted in 
Maga, and sent to the centi'e of Si- 
berian Cockai^e. 

Pardon one illustration. There is 
Bums's Cottar's Saturday Night! and 
several painters have done it — but 
observe, not Wilkie. He has painted, 
in one of these very Annuals, Satur- 
day Night; but then you see a fine 
comfoi^le old fellow of a grandfa- 
ther strapping his razor by the fire* 
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side, about to shear a Week's beard, 
and that little stoic, his gnmd-duld, 
enduring, with a stiff-stubbomnesfi 
truly Scottish and heroic, the brown- 
soap driven through his eyelids by 
the iron-hand of the most pitiless of 
the Fates or Furies,'scrubbing, as if 
it were of wood, the face of the 
trump of a Trojan, who is dour as 
death. Genius shuns subjects that 
have been appropriated, partly from 
noble pride, and partly from nobler 
principle; while clever men, to 
whom that g^ift has been denied, go 
about, purloininff up and down the 
whole world of me Fine Arts, at the 
best translators, at the worst ^eves. 
Wilkie allows Bums to keep his own 
Cottar's Saturday Night to himself; 
and so would Bums [have allowed 
Wilkie to keep to himself bis own 
Rent-Day, Blind Fiddler, and Read- 
ing of the Will. 

So much for the first— now for 
the second of our two great Excep- 
tions to the general nile, that all 
great painters will find subjects for 
^emselves in life, past, present, or 
future, and not take those which 
have been already described in 
words, be it prose or verse. The 
second exception applies to reli^^oos 
subjects. Ail characters, situations, 
scenes, events, incidents in the Bible, 
Old or New Testament, are the pro- 
perty of painters. And for this one suf- 
ficient reasoi^ that the Bible isneither 
Prose nor Poetry — ^but the Language 
of Inspiration. The Bible, we jjre- 
sunie to say, b not a work of genius. 
Deists alone view it-«orpretend to 
do so — in that light. There is no 
description, for example, using that 
term in its right sense, in the account 
of the Cmcifixion. The dreadful 
event happened ; and mention is made 
of some of the appalling circumstan- 
ces ; but to conceive the scene is free 
to the Poet and the Painter, and ei- 
ther of them, expressing his concep- 
tion nobly by his own art, achieves 
an original work. But suppose that 
a great painter had painted the Trans- 
figuration, for example, would a great 
poet stoop to write a poem on that 
particular picture ? Siurel v not ; and 
just as surely not, would a great 
painter stoop to nuike a picture trom 
a poem by some great poet, called 
the Transfiguration. There are two 
books— the Book of Nature and the 
Book of God, Both lie q>eii for ho* 
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I7 perusal ; and both alike, if peru- 
sed in that spirit, either hj Religion 
or Genius, will inspire the soul that 
studies, and the fruits will be visible, 
in the one case, works of Faith and 
Charity, and in the other works of 
Imagination and Passion, — ^both in 
their nature less human than divine, 
nor incapable, but, on the contrary, 
easy of union, and in that union im- 
mortal. 

But lo ! an angel,— if ever angel 
there were on this earth — ^with one 
smile scatters our philosophical criti- 
cism hito atoms, as the sun a heavy 
cloud, and for her sake— -yet to us 
but a phantom — makes our old 
witherea heart in love with life. Sir 
Thomas Laurence, when he goes to 
heaven, will gaze with no new won- 
der on the spirits there— for all the 
loveliest of God's loveliest creatures 
have passed before his eyes in those 
shades of earth — and none lovelier — 
no offence, we trust, in tracing the 
name, than <' The Agar Ellis." What 
inefiyt)le sweetness, and what radiant 
joy! What— But hush! The beautiful 
being knows not— at this moment 
she lias forgot it— that her face is 
bathed in beauty as a lily in sunshine, 
that is loath to dissolve the dew on 
such lovely leaves. But did not Sir 
Thomas also paint Lady Morgan ? 
What a strange thing the association 
of ideas I He did. There is no ge- 
neral rule without some most glaring 
and staring excention. Why, by 
the way, won't Laay Morgan forgive 
that matter-of-fact American— or, to 
use her own more eloquent words, 
** this Yankee from Boston," — ^who 
treated the world with a personal 
sketch of the WUd Irish Girl? «At 
length," said the Yankee from Bos- 
ton, ''Lady Morgan entered. She 
was short, with a broad face, blue, 
inexpressive eyes, and seemed, if 
such a thing may be named, about 
forty years of age. Her general ap- 
pearance is far mm han£ome — it is 
not even striking. There was an 
evident affectation of Parisian taste 
in her dress and manner." There 
is nothing, to be sure, very compli- 
mentary m this — ^nothing very flatter- 
ing — yet this American gentleman 
being, like most of his travelling 
counttymen, a citizen of the worid, 
besides a subject of the most free 
government on the face of the whole 
earthy and consequently not so chival* 
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rouB as Christopher North, had not, 
we are persuaded, the slightest in- 
tention of being rude, but sincerely 
desired to speak the truth, and to 
state fairly first impressions. But it 
is dangerous to nnd fault with a 
lady's &e or figure; and for our own 
part, we admire my Lady Morgan's 
** organization, by which she is a wife 
and mother," much more than we do 
her books. So we hope she wUl not 
be as angry with us as with the 
Yankee from Boston. Only hear 
how she belabours Jonathan. " I 
appeal— I appeal from this Cara- 
vaggio of Boston to the Titian of his 
age and country ; — I appeal to you. 
Sir Thomas Laurence ! would you 
have penciled a short, squat, broad- 
faced, inexpressive, affected, French- 
ified, Greenland'sea'^ike Lady of 
any age ?*******♦ 
And yet you did paint the picture of 
this Lapland F«ittc«-— this inpersona- 
tion of a Dublin cod-fish, this pendant 
to Hogarth's Poissarde at the Gate of 
Calais, who bears so striking a re- 
semblance to the maiden ray she ex- 
hibitsfor sale r The " spretm injuria 
forma^^ has driven Lady Morgan to 
calumniate the Yankee a hundred 
times worse than he has calumniated 
*^ the sweet flesh" in which she is her- 
self " im]^aradised." His language is 
plain,but it isnot ungentlemaSyjhers 
IS coarse, and most unladylike. He 
says, " her general appearance is far 
from handsome ;" she says that means 
** the impersonation of a Dublin-bay 
cod-^sh I" He says she was " short^' 
— she adds " squat;" he savs her 
person " is not even striking," — she 
substitutes for that simple phrase the 
more picturesaue image of a « Lap- 
land Venus ;" he speaks of " affecta- 
tion of Parisian taste," — she asserts 
that means " a pendant to Hogarth's 
Poissarde at tlie Gates of Calais ;" 
he leaves the reader to conjecture 
the tout'ensemble of " the organiza- 
tion by which women are wives and 
mothers,"— she assumes that it bears 
** a stiiking resemblance to a maiden 
ray exhibited for sale." And this is 
the lady who says indignandy, " let 
Quarterlies and Blackwoods libel !" 
Alas ! alas ! our dear Lady Morgan, 
" that we could see ourselves as 
others see us," — and then you would 
weep tears over your monstrous mis- 
representation of the meaning of the 
blunty honest Yankee from Boston, 
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» FmI m ArMan trew 
Their SMiUqiiua ffom**-<^ 

3ut, gfentl« reader, turn from this 
littie episode and he subject, and 
HyiBg from earth to heaven— from a 
jelly to a star— contemplate the coun- 
tenance of an angel in the Honoura- 
ble Georgiana Agar EUh^^andbettill. 



But to retuni to Ladjr M afan, 
juit for one sinffle mfaiute, and with a 
feelinff of much kindlines»-»wi]l she 
have &e goodness to allow us to di> 
reot her attention to the foUowing 
lines, in •• The Forget4ii».No V bjr an 
English Lady? 



** TO MR LUOAS. 

** Written white sitting to him for n^ Portrait. December, 1015. 

BY MARY MITFORD, 

** Oh I young and richly dfted I Bom to elahn 
No Tulffar place amidst the sons of fame ; 
With shapes of beautv haimting thee like dreams, 
And skill, to realize Art's loftiest themes; 
How wesjisome to thee the task must be, 
To copy these coarse features painfully ; 
Faded by time, and paled by care, to trace 
The dim complexion of this homely face ; 
And lend to a bent brow and anxious eye 
Thy holiest toil, Aine art's high mystery. 
Yet by that art, almost methinks divine. 
By hand, and colour, and the skilful line. 
Which at a stroke can strengthen and refine, 
And mostly by the invisible infitience 
Of thine own spirit, gleams of bought and i 
Shoot o'er tiie care-worn forehead, and illume 
The heavv eye, and break the leaden gloom ; 
Even as the sunbeams on tiie rudest ground 
^ing their illusive glories wide around. 
And make the dullest scene of nature bright 
By the reflection of their own pure light v' 



Now, would Sir Thomas Lawrence 
hesitate one moment to do as Mr 
Lucas -— hhnself a man of very 
exquisite genius — ^was proud to do 
—to paint Miss Mitford? No; he 
would be delighted to receive ho- 
nour as well as to bestow, by draw- 
ing a finished portrait of the author 
of** Our VilW" and of « RienzL" 
Miss Mitford'sleatures may possibly 
be eoarse, though we do not believe 
they are so, even on her own con- 
fession. But heaven-bom hnaginar 
tion and home-bom feeling disdidn 
not to dwell on those coarse fea- 
tures, making iAiffmJtne, ay, finer fin- 
to all eyes that can «ee, than if shaped 
to the Diost delicate line of beautv, 
yet without soul-expression. Look, 
then, on ** this picture, and on this" 
—Lady Moi^^'s furious caricature 
of herself, scrawled to shame the Yan- 
kee from Boston, but which merely 
proves tiiat his picture was true to 
nature^ tiiourii not at all idealized; 
ABd Hise UMbrd^B portrait of her* 



self, drawn tn humililY and BMok- 
ness, not untouched with sadness and 
sorrow, and we for a moment grant, 
in outline and colouring also tme 
to nature, but idealised, not bv Mr 
Lucas — admirable artist thougn he 
be^but by genius fiinging on that 
homely fsce its own liehts and its 
own shadows, filling the ^heavy eye" 
with heavenly histre, in which the 
• leaden gloom" evanishes away; 
crowning the *• oare-wom forehead" 
with halo, and moulding the lips to 
that highest of all beauty— a brealh- 



^e must lav the Keepsake nest 
reluctantlv asioe ; but were we to in- 
dite eulogies all night long, we should 
fhfl in imparting to those who have 
not seen ft an adequate klea of its 
matchless beauties. The engravfaigs 
seem to us to be larger than those 
in anv other Annua], and they are 
also rar more numerals— so tiiat, 
open the vohmae as you may, some 
splendtd Image tainili tipon your 
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Ifttfe, and Toa awlottin lore,ftdMi- 
ntien, and wonder. Laiinaee, Sfea- 
lOiaiiaff, hm^ Ornkm, tU «liiBe 
here in their brigkleBt geniiiB ipd 
He«lb» and « ■ , «id •-*.».^, aad 
hare canied» in them 



cimens, the art of engraving to the 
higbeetpHohofpeHMtton. liie edi- 
tor says, in his Pvefiaee* villi jneti- 
fiaMe exnltatloa, « the kiit feir's 
Keepsake i«e been found in ever^r 
respectaMe b o o i iae ller's ahoy M Eu- 
rope, India, and America;" and we 
can assure these three quarters of 
the world, that the Keepsake of this 
vear fs, in all reipects, superior to 
its predecessors. 

So mw^ for Hie first Triad; and 
now, b V the same sort of delicate and 
inddSnite affinities, seem to our heart 
and eyes to be allied the ^ Friend- 
rfiip's Oiferinr,- the « Iris,*' nd the 
"Amulet*' ilie Iris, indeed, is cidl- 
ed on the ^tie-page, a Reli|4oU8 Of- 
fering; and Friendship is fimost as 
sacred and holy a thii^ as Religion. 
And what more potent ^ Amulet" 
thBtn Friendship— except Relig^on*- 



a§9 

to wnrk n dMrm on piin, grief, and 
despair, and change Hm weary world 
into batCM' ikan Faii^^-i^nto Angiel- 
land? Thsr^ Hwn iiss Hw Second 
Triad, in soft and subdued light of 
its ownflike three white roses on one 
stalk, or three wUte lilies; for these 
8ister«flow^» are convertible into 
one another at the plastic pleasure of 
Jmi^ginadon dallying with the sweet 
things it Wasvolmagination, who 
then woiks magical transformations 
anaM«g all the breathing, blushing, 
mai balmy ereatures-^i'etill but not 
inse n sa te -^of the ^een dew-world 
of the BeaudfuJ ; tffl flower and leaf, 
bud and blossom* we can no mone 
distinguisb from each ot^er ; and the 
shrub on the cottage wall breathes 
£orth the same spMt as the cedar m 
liebanon,both Uning up their heads-*- 
the ygh BsA the humble— rejoicii^- 
ly togetlier in heayen's sunshme, ai^l 
in tm bhie serene of her cloudless 
iddes. 

With especial ki n dn o aa we look on 
the 



FRRNDSBIP'S OFPBRINO, 



for sake of ihe amiable and ingenious 
Editor. Mr Prinrle is one of Scot- 
land's true tunefulsons, and a poet of 
taste, feeling, and genius. These are 
qualities which we never attribute to 
any subject in which they do not in- 
here ; and Mr Pringle has proved his 
possession of them by many strains of 
rentle and genuine poetry. He had 
done so before he left his native land, 
by his " Autumnal Scenes," which, 
always natural, were often beautiful ; 
and his " African Sketches," drawn 
from life, are often, to an admfa«ble 
degree, spirited and picturesque—nt 
once Poetry and Painting. It pleases 
us, too, to see that he has not forgot- 
ten, in absence and distance, '< his 
auld respected mither,' but that the 
banks and braes o' bonny Kale, and 
Beaumont, and Teviot, and Tweed, 
are as brightly-broomy before rtie 
eyes of his imagination now, as when 
of old he lay In youthful reveries 
among the golden glow, all astir with 
the birds, and bees, and lambs, of that 
pastoral paradise. We never deny, 
that of all our critkal qualitieB, na- 
tionality is the chief; nor are we ever 
so hu)py as when we can conscien- 
tiously extol the genius ef a JScotch- 



man— espedally if, aaln Mr Prtngle*s 
case, whue his sfwit has been with 
it still, he has in the fleah been long 
and^ a wddo-world-weanr-wandtr- 
er,andapBtranger from his Fatherland. 
S oo i ■■ "h ere are three Visions of fe- 
male loveliness, by that first-rate art- 
ist, J. Wood; and though they are 
all, we believe^ different subjects, yet 
it pleases us to think them one— only 
•tdifferent seasons of life. And first 
in gay girlhood, gleams on our gaae, 
in Oie fight of smile and song, murth 
and musio«^with radiant ringlets 
freelv flowing in the windy ^loom, 
whicn her joyous head irradiates-^ 
with bare bosom, white as its own in- 
nocence, and fair rounded arm cross- 
ed theraon, with flyinff fingers to touch 
the merry stringSi^LyTa, of whom 
that ofton elegant and always power- 
ful writer K<mnedy singSi*- 

** M««t snJ^laoEi •f the fiMffsit dreams 

or Peciy srt thou ; 
Sweet Lyra, with thy loeki of youth 

Around thy thoughtful brow. 

The iBcred Imtrameiit of tong 
That W008 thy high eoBunand, 

"May well gi^ iorth itihoUeet tones 
Beneath so pure a hand. 
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O were the Minstrel^ Mml itlll w»rm*d 

By visions lilie to tliee. 
How blest in this world's wilderness 

His quiet walk would be !** 

A few summers have swam by, 
and lo ! Lyra grown to woman's 
height, decked like one soon about to 
become a brider— one hand already fill- 
ed with flowers, and another gently 
breaking from its stalk a full-blown 
rose — she herself yet but budding — 
but then such a bud ! so full of scarce- 
ly hidden beauty, impatient to evolve 
Itself out into the sun's eye, and to 
the kisses of the enamoured air I 
" Mine own I" No other name has 
the sweet creature— and we cannot 
help vainly wishing, that she were so 
indeed : But, oh ! Venus and Apollo, 
Cupid and Hymen I whom have we 
here recliniiu^ on a couch, with two 
little wingea deities — ^male and fe- 
male — ^>vatching her voluptuous rest? 
Is it Lyra— is it •* Mine Own" — woo'd, 
won, wedded, and enjoyed, and await- 
ing there, at nightfall, the approach 
'oiher blessed bridegroom, ere yet 
the " Honejrmoon," — for so is the 
picture called — ^has begun to wane in 
the sky? 

** Old as we are — for ladies' love unfit," 

we cannot look there, and not de- 
voutly wish ourselves— a — nay, the 
Benedict But, pshaw ! to break that 
idle dream, here is ** Reading the 
News," one of Wilkie's admu^ble 
groups, and we may envy that tall 
baker with the tray on his head — 
if baker indeed he be; — But the 
candle needs snuffing — Ha! what's 
this-^we have lost our place, and 
lo, and behold Mount Vesuvius, from 
whose crater all the infernal spi- 
rits in Italy are making an erup- 
tion. No child's play there — ^but we 
cannot shew you the engraving by 
Jeavons, from Turner's picture ; nor 
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can we quote a few of the ** w<H-ds 
that bum," of the writer who has 
illustrated it by a very striking story, 
entitled " II Vesuviano," which re- 
minds us of the powerful genius of 
•Croley. From this *' hideous ruin 
and combustion," how delightful to 
• turn to the romantic town and mo- 
numental environs of old Spoletum, 
the town which Hannibal attRcked 
immediately after the battle of libra- 
6imenus,and the inhabitants of which 
still glory in having repulsed the 
Carthaginian general. The engra- 
ving is from a sketch by that consum- 
mate amateur artist Captain Melville 
Grindlay, whose superb work on the 
Architectural Remains and Scene- 
ry of India must be known to every 
lover of the fine arts. " The follow- 
ing cursory notice," sajrs Mr Pringle, 
" brief as it is, extracted by his (iir 
Rogers) kind indulgence from his 
travelling note-book, will probably 
be esteemed by most readers more 
interesting than pages of farther de- 
tails from more ordinary tourists." 
We open our eyes almost as wide as 
our mouths at this announcement, 
resolving, with all the three, to de- 
vour the ** cursory notice" of Spole- 
tum by the author of Jacqueline. It 
is but a small mouthful— >and not 
difficult to bolt Here it is. << Spo- 
leto, with its walls and turrets, soon 
appeared on the mountain-side. TThe 

Sate of Hannibal — the gigantic aque- 
uct crossing a deep and unfathom- 
able chasm (deep, but not unfiithom- 
able, Mr Rogers, say we, who have 
never seen it, except in Captain 
Grindlay's sketch) — saw it by moon- 
light ; and its vastness and entire- 
ness, connecting us at once with some 
mighty and unknown people, affect- 
ed me deeply." Bali ! But Mr Pringle 
himself has written some very beau- 
tiful lines on Spoleto : — 



** A scene such as we picture in our dreams : 
Grey castled rocks, green woods, and glittering streams, 
Mountains in massive grandeur towering high ; 
- Spires gleaming in the soft Ausonian sky ; 
Groves, gardens, villas, in their rich array ; 
Majestic ruins, glorious in decay : 
Marvels, by Art and Nature jointly wrought, — 
And every stone instinct with teeming Uiought : 
Such look'st thou, fair Spoleto !— Ana the art 
That through the eye speaks volumes to the heart. 
Lifting the veil that envious distance drew, 
ReveajB thee, bathed in beauty, to our view; 
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Each feature bo disdiict — so freshly fair. 
We almost seem to sceot thy mountain air — 
Breathing upon us, from yon dump of pines ; 
Where the blithe goat-herd *mid his flock reclines. 

How rich the landscape I opening, as we look. 

To many a sacred fane and sylvan nook ; 

While through the vale, by antique arches spann'd. 

The river, like some stream of Fairyhmd, 

Pours its bright waters, — ^with deep solemn sound. 

As if rehearsmg to the rocks around 

The tale of other times. Methinks I hear 

Its dream-like murmur melting on the ear, — 

Telling of mighty chiefs, whose deeds sublime 

Loom out gigantic o*er the gulfs of time; 

Of the stem Aftican, whose conquering powers 

Recoil'd abash'd from those heroic towers ; 

Of him who, when Rome's glorious days were gone, 

Built yon ^rim pile to prop nis Gothic throne ; 

Of Belisanus, Narses— But 'twere vain 

To weave such names into this idle strain ; 

These mouldering mounds their towering dms proclaim ; 

The Historic Muse hath given theur acts to fame. 

Sooleto ! midst thy hills and storied piles. 

Thy dassic haunts, and legendary aisles, 

'Twere sweet, methinks, ere life hath pass'd away. 

To spend one lonff, reflective summers day. 

Beneath those quiet shades my limbs to cas^ 

And muse o'er all that links thee to the past, 

To linger on, through twUight's wizard hour. 

Till the wan moon gleam'd nigh o*er rock and tower. 

And with her necromantic lustre strange. 

Lit up ihe landscape with a solemn change. 

Gilding its grandeur into sad relief. 

Like a pale widow stately in her grief. 

It deliffhts us to see the Ettrick Thoa haat that «ye wss mine erewhile. 

Shepherd in Mr Pringle's <* Friend- Thy mother's blithe ind grmtefnl nnile, 

shipS Offering." The Shepherd's And such a pUyful merry mien 

heart is as warm as his genius is That care flies off wherc*cr thouYt seen 
bright; and no purer happiness to 

him than to add a string to the harp ^^^ If aright I read thy mind, 

in the hand of a dear companion of '^^ ^^^ ®^ nature tbou*rt designed ; 

old, to hang on it a garhmdof sweet ^^^* «^«" ^*>"® y«* "P^'* the breast, 

wild flowers from the Forest Pret- J'^^" mimick'st child, and bird, and beast, 

tier daisies are no where to be seen ^5* ^ ^l^ ^^^ ""f ^'^,^^' v 

than those that dance on the green- ^ST^ "K* "^^'L i!?"^ ' 

swardbeforethedoorofMounfBe^ 5rd"l^;iS:^d^,^bS::Cu^ 

^'Z^t^ r.1."^' u"" ^^u'^i?^ ^"^ And wSenTfldW iTlidiine weather 

prett^estof themallmade "still more ^h^ „^i^, ^ ^^ «m.d.tofther; 

beauteous 'by as fine a gush of pa. Then wheTcan «y, thou happy mtuw, 

rental poetry as ever flowed from the Thourt not the very ehUd of nature ! ,, 
holiest recesses of nature m a father s 

Child of my age, and dearest love ! 

" A BAan^s ADDaE&s TO HIS TOUMGisT As prectous gift from Ood above, 

DAUGHTca. I tiUce thy pure and gentle frame, 

** Come to my arms, my dear wee pet ! And tiny mind of mounting flame^ 

My gleesome, gentle Harriet ! And hope that through life*s ohaqaer'd 
Tlie sweetest babe art thou to me glade, 

That ever sat on parent's knee ; That weary path that all must tread. 

Thy every feature is so cheering. Some eredit from thy name wiU flow 

And every motion so endearing. To the old liard who lored thee so. j 
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At leatt thoa ahalt not want ^ mttf^ 
His blessing on thy bcAineoiH head. 
And prayers to Him wlioee tacrsd 
Lightened the shades eTlifii sad 
Who said, with sweet benignity, 
< Let little children 



"lis very strange, my little dove ! 
That all I erer loved, or 1ot0^ 
In wondrous vislana still I trtee^ 
While gazing on thy guiltless £iceu 
Thy Tery name brings to my mdnd 
One, whose high birth and soul refined 
Withheld her not from n«ning me^ 
Eren in life's last extremity. 
Sweet babe ! thou art monorial dear 
Of all I honour and revere ! 

Come, look not sad : thoDi^ aorrow now 
Broods on thy &ther^ thongbtfbl brow. 
And on the reverie he would dwell. 
Thy prattle soon will thatexpeL 
How darest thou firown, thoo freakish 

fay! 
And turn thy chubby face away, 
And pout, as if thou took*st amiss 
Thy partial parent's offered kiss ! 
Full well I know ihy deep design ; 
'Tis to turn back thy face to mine, 
With triple burst of joyoas glee, 
And fifty strains at mimicry ! 

Crow on, sweet ehlld ! thy wild delight 
la moved by visions heavenly briglM : 
What wealth from nature nmyal tliMigain 
With promptings high to heart and brain. 
But hope is all — ^though yet unproved. 
Thou art a shepherd's best beloved : 
And now above thy brow so fair. 
And flowing films of fiaxen hair, 
I lay my hand once more, and frame 
A blessing, in the holy name 
Of that supreme Divinity 
Who breathed a living soul in thee." 

Purest of virgins, Emily Callander, 
wert thou, two short years aso, when 
at that annual festival in Buchanan 
I,iodge, we put into thy yet untouch- 
ed bosom, a silken silver-lettered 
copy of the •* Friendship's Oflfering." 
Deep as the ideal concentntod blush 
of ten thousand moss roses, was then 
the blush that drowned in celestial 
odours' the very soul of all tiiose 
whitest lilies expiring for a moment 
in the fragrant paradise of thy breast 
Folded as in prayer were then those 
pale hands— pale shall we not fear 
to call tiiem in that pensive attitude 
•^upon our Christmas present press- 
ed to thy beating heart ! The gift of 
an old man who loved thee as a lather 
— jor ever on this earth looked upon 
1 other's fiM^e eyes mort « affection- 



ate tad glad** of Mt only diild. But 
foraraomeiit! For as mi ihy forehead 
was tiie light of the gazelle— so on 
thy feet was the motion of that fturest 
creature of the wilderness; and al- 
most ere our blessiiig had follen up- 
on thy golden hair, away didst thou 
£de from benealli th^ withered 
nds faito the open sioonlight, and 
lend ^vfaier his£« to aU the dewy 
stare I Fdrest of ViigfBs— Emily 
CaUender— art tiioa now no more ! 
But medcest— most modest— (Oh! 
how composedly graceful— and ho w 
gladly grave !) may we dare almoet 
to say— witl^ut Injury to thy gen- 
tie loveHness— most majestic of all 
yom^ Matrons whom now the sun 
delights to \o6k on— with one living 
blossom on thy bosom, and another 
at thy knee, wiiom heaven preserve 
from blight for ever, dear Buds ! for 
Mke of 3ie holy stalk on which they 
grow, for sake of tiiat full-blown 
Kose, that hangs over them its pen- 
sive beauty, and with a tremulous 
stirjof happiness, lets hSl upon them 
a celestial shower of tears ! 

Our own copy of the •• Friendship's 
Offering," (for Mr Pringle, in the 
bustle of business, has forgotten to 
send us a Presentation one), we shall 
by an especial messcnffcr— nay, nay, 
nmh our own hands shall it be de- 
livered into thine-** O wife and mo- 
tiier blest"-i»«nd fai a year or two 
(how swiftlv with thee on downv 
pinions are the hours now flying by !) 
that small image of thy loveliest self 
will be turning over the leaves with 
her tiny hands, and with bewildered 
eyes ranging over the pictures there, 
so like, and yet so unnke the scenes 
and beings of her own happy world, 
then, and long long uterwards, 
may it be so— peopled, along with 
living shapes, with tne strange sweet 
shaoowings of childhood's dreams ! 
Such volumes awaken the young spi- 
rit like the fleecy clouds so white on 
the beautiful bosom of the blue sky 
—like the starry flowers that spring 
strews over|the green earth, as u 
they had dropped from heaven — the 
creations of the painter and the poet 
are all added in tiie sacred simplicity 
of the soul, to the new realities open- 
ing up daily befwe it, and all re- 
ceivea with a holy credulity into the 
heart ^ its ioyful and sinless life. 
Yet even childhood is aware of some 
difference, as they fall upon its cheek, 
between the tears shed over a pic- 
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ture or a tile, and thoae poured eut 
for the Bake of the sick or dyinff, on 
whose embrace it has lain, and Kiss- 
ed in love or reverence, a sister or 
a mother's lips I And dearer to it is 
the flash of J07 sent from die orb of 



a father's approving e^ than all the 
intensest mqmin^s ever enjoyed at 
the ending or some moumnd story, 
when all Sie wretched are comfort- 
ed, and the good rewarded by all 
they love for all ^ey had suffered I 



THE lau I 



In all nature no such other beau- 
tiful Apparition I Let thousands on 
thousanos of Rainbows have come 
before you on the sunny gloon^ 
and yet does it not alwavs seem 
to your heart, at each quiet starts 
ling, as if one and the same crea- 
ture refuppeared— the colour-beam* 
ing child of calm and storm ? The 
clouds pass awa^— «nd their faces 
are forgotten— -ndr, wild, strange 
though ihey he; in the troops and 
companies of this evening^s airy 
phantoms, you think of no resem- 
olance to those on which you gazed 
yestreen ; in ceaseless succession on 
they go over the rim of the earth 
as into the grave of oblivion; we 
mourn them not as they fade; and 
the blue silence of each day's sky 
is supplied with tiiose shadowy in- 
habitants that tenant it but for that 
shortest term, and unregretted shift 
away, and away, and away for ever. 
But tiiou I O bold, bright, and beau- 
teous Rainbow, dost seem«-in spite 
of all thy sudden disi4)pearance»— 
and oft indeed to our eyes thou diest 
as it were the moment thou art bom 
— still to have an abiding place in 
the sky. Fronting the sun so ^lo- 
i-iously, no Shadow thou I Imagina- 
tion endows thee with a separate-* 
an independent being of thme own 
— and in thee behol(k a living pre- 
sence, that might endure even were 
the sun swept from heaven. Not 

Sftinted on the clouds seemestthou! 
ut, piled up so magnificently, back 
ground do the clouds aopear to be 
to thee a very angel on tne front of 
the picture of a&, earth and skyt 
Imagination feels that thou comest 
from afar to dwell for a short space 
by the gates of that abyss of black- 
ness in which the mountains would 
be lost, if thou didst not illumine 
them, and hold all their rocks and 
ravines within the visible world, in 
spite of the night-like fall flung down 
from that thunder-cloud. Oh I what 
a tinge of supernatural beauty— so 
it seems— faint faint at first, as if 



rather than reality an unsteady and 
wavering creation of colour within 
the dreunmg spirit,-*when, on the 
blue light of the distant air that ap- 
pears a very solid, so dense the calm, 
& breathed the uncertain coming-^ 
the doubtful visiting of the Rainbow. 
Faint, faint at first— but if you can 
—look away but for one single mo- 
men t * and on the quick return of 
your eyes to the haunted spot of 
sky, they meet a Meteor ! And lo I 
higher up— another— and anotiier; 
till bouna all together on a sudden 
by the spirit of l^auty — ^they are one 
arch— a full-formed Rainbow*— dae- 
zling, nay, say not daaEzling, for the 
flush is as of a garland of neaven'a 
own dewy spring flowers, but to the 
sense of light so bright with irre- 
sistible attraction, that nought else 
in the creation do vour eyes be- 
hold but the glory in which now 
lives your wh^ gasing soul, never 
suspecting^— never remembering-*- 
but entirely and blitsftilly forgetful 
that it is but an Apparition, by the 
laws of nature evanescent in hea- 
ven, even as Joy on earth I 

The Iris I — But no more of our own 
reveries. Ye have all Campbell's 
Address to Uie Rainbow by heart. 
That is, indeed, a poem that, like the 
glory it hymns, seems bom of the sky 
It spans, and within itself embraces 
all the most beautiful region of the 
celestial, interfused witii all that is 
loveliest here below in the terrestrial 
world. With that divine son^ in our 
heart, we lift up the " loveliest An- 
nual, with the loveliest name," and 
lol fit vision te follow that of the 
Arch of Promise, ** The Madonnaand 
Chad I" 

« O! happiest Thoa of all, 
Who bare the deadly thraU, 
Whioh, for om mother's crimt, to all was 

given; 
Her first of mortol birth 
Brought Death to reigo on earth, 
But Thine bringst light and life again from 
hearen." 

Is thati on the titia-paga, the ficoa 
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buBiness, or are utterly vai^d ; one or 
two of them, which shall be name- 
lew, are rather a little violent and 
vu1gar«-Hso we hope that next year's 
Annuals will appear without any un- 
necessary or oisagreeable introduc* 
tion. 



Homo of Carlo Dolci, or by what 
other name is known, amid the divine 
effulgence radiatingfrom it like strong 
sunbeams, the ineffable sanctity of 
that^enUy bowed and deeply adoring 
head ? A more than human beau^ 
seems to inspire the locks of that 
long-flowinff hair I No passion, but 
that of grief and pity for the sinful 
whom he was sent to save, seems 
ever to have touched that serenest 
forehead — ^that countenance so gra^ 
oious and benign to man on earth, 
even now that the Son is praying to 
his ** Father which is in heaven." A 
repining earthly spirit might learn 
resignation from the divine calm that 
breathes there ''Thjr will be done." 
— And see here again, " The Infant 
Christ with flowers." Say not infant ; 
for all these divine features speak. 
And it seems to us that Carlo Dole! 
has given to that young countenance 
— h^oed as the heisid is with light, and 
with ringlets holy as the light, and 
in its brightness outshining 3ie glow 
of the glorious flowers gatiiered un- 
der one of the arms of 9ie Christ, — 
a divinely mournful expression, as if 
the religious painter felt all the while 
that this, tiiough yet unshadowed by 
actual trouble, was the face of one 
who was ordidned, for our sakes, to 
be ** a man of sorrow, and acquainted 
with grief." We have dim and mys- 
terious thoughts and feelings for *'ihe 
Infant Christ with Flowers," which, 
perhaps, we never could express in 
verse ; thoughts and feelings that are 
not hinted at in Mr Dale's lines-«- 
which, however, are, we think, very 
beautiful. Mr Dale is the editor of 
the Iris ; and seven of the best com- 
positions in the volume are from his 
pen, comprehended under the gene- 
ral title of *' Ulustrations of Scrip- 
ture." What he means bv saying, 
in his Preface, that a special agree- 
ment to wiite this series of poems, 
illustrative of seven of the en^vings, 
was felt by him to impose Otters, at 
once irksome and oppressive, we 
cannot make out To such a man, 
we, in our simplicity, should have 
thought it, instead of slavery, the 
most delightful of freedoms-^-a work 
of joy and love. Indeed, the Preface 
to the Iris is not of " colours dipt in 
heaven." Neither is that to the Sou- 
venir. The truth is, all the prefiaces 
are bad or indifferent ; for Aey either 
enter into what may b« called parish* 



" THE IKFANT CHEIST, WITH FL0W»1S, 

'' Blest age of Innocence and truth, 

Of open heart as open brow ; 

When thouf hts are fn9 and words are 

sooth, • 

Ere the warm blood of wilder youth 
Flows through the veins, and in the eye 
Glows with unquiet brilliancy — 
ChUdhood, how fair art thou ! 
Fair even in the sons of earth ; 
But thou wert fairest when the Sariour 

smiled. 
When He of Tirgin birth 
Stoop*d to the semblance of an earth-bom 

chUd. 

And did he spend the vacant hour 
ChUd-Uke, in ranging plain and wood ? 
And did he seek the shadowy bower. 
And, sportive twine the summer flower. 
While, as the rustic crown he wreathed 
£ach conscious flower f^resh odours 

breathed, 
And e*en the blossoms strewed 
As though unheeded o'er the ground, 
Droop*d not, nor withered ; but unfiiding 

shed 
A balmier fhigrance round. 
Than when they gUtter*d on their parent 



Then blame we not the venturous dream 
Of painter, poet, who hath traced 
What some, perchance, may lightly deem 
Of Him, in whom the Heavenly Beam 
Though latent in a fleshly shroud. 
Was like the sun behind a doud, 
Though dimmM, yet undefaced ! 
For who could mark that Mr young brow. 
The ringlets of that widely clustering 

hair. 
That look serene, nor know 
No child of sin, no heir of death was 

there ! 

Mark too that varied coronal, 

Where the rich Eastern flowers combine 

Their hues of beauty — are not all 

His work that framed this earthly ball ? 

Flowers spring on earth — stars deck the 

Alike In each his inward eye 
Knew his own work divine. 
Wbate'er he saw, whate'cr he heard. 
On earth, ar sea, or sky, at mom or even, 
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Flower, ttiir, ware^ rooal bird, 
To Him were Armught with memorlet of 
Heaven. 

Yes — ^wben this low, terrestrial sphere 
He deign*d — a seeming child — ^to tread, 
Heard He not sounds none elseeoold hear? 
And were not viewless seraphs near 
To hold communion with their Lord ? 
And where th* angelic host adored, 
Did not glad Nature shed 
Her sweetest flowers — and If He wove 
What seem*d a wreath to human eyes, 
By angels bom above, 
Might not tVt wreath outshine the 
crowns of Paradise ? 

The peculiar, characteristic, and 
distinguishing charm of this most 
delightful Annual, the Iris, lies in ^e 
holy and divine spirit breathed from 
all its adornments. Eleven engra- 
vings by the best living masters in 
that art, of pictures that are allowed 
to be the very masterpieces of some 
of the greatest of the old painters — 
and all the subiects scriptiutd I Con- 
sidered in the light of an harmonious 
whole, the Iris certainly is the most 
complete — we speak of its engravings 
—of all the Annuals. Nothing of the 
" earth earthy,'*— unless we so call 
contrition's tears in the upraised eyes 
of Carlo Dolci's Magdalen— obtrudes 
itself upon our view, as it ranges 
along these sanctities, from theVir- 
gin Mother, the Frontispiece, sitting 
in beatitude with her divine child, 
to Hagar with Ishmael in the desert, 
just as her fainting spirit is resto- 
red within her by the voice of the 
Lord. That such a series may be 
monotonous, can be thought only by 
those who weary in reading the Old 
and New Testament. We carry on 
the same devout spirit with which 
we contemplate the first of the series 
to the next, and then along with new 
gathered impulses to one and all of 
the others. Most of them might be — 
are— Altar-pieces ; and the rest wor- 
thy a place on the holiest walls. The 
•* Christ in the garden of Gethse- 
mane," from an antique — ^name of 
the artist unknown — is most sublime. 
It is not too painful for mortal eye to 
look on, as some pictures of that trial 
are ; and Mr Dale has judged, we 
think, wisely and well, in guing no 
" Crucifixion." The literary con- 
tents of the Iris are respectable, and 
perhaps, with the exception of the 
editors own compositions, a very 
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beautiful poem, called the Guardian 
Spirit, by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, 
which we are sorry is too long to 
quote, and one or two others, not 
more than respectable— but many 
difiSculties, we can easily imagine, 
must oecixt in the way of an edi- 
tor the first year, that will not the 
second — though indeed from mere 

Eious lips, untouched by a coal from 
eaven, sacred poetry, and prose too, 
is apt to be ratner dull, and to per- 
suade even a kindled conscience to 
sleep. The very reverse is the case 
wil^ poe^ and prose too of a re- 
ligious character, when piety warms 
Into life the seeds of genius in the 
soul, and when the true poet 

" Fixes his Pindus upon Lebanon.** 

A few verses only are there in the 

Iris by James Montgomery, but they 

are precious. 

'< Palms of glory, raiment hrlght. 

Crowns that never fade away. 

Gird and deck the saints hi light,— 

Priests, and kings, and conquerors they. 

Tet the eonqnerers bring their palms 
To the Lamb amidst the throne ; 
And proclaim in Joyful psalms, 
Victory through his Cross alone ! 
Kings their crowns for harps resign. 
Crying, as they strike the diords, 
< Take the kingdom— it is thine ; 
King of kings, and Lord of lords ! * 

Round the altar, priests confecs^ 
If their robes are white as snow, 
'Twas the Saviour's righteousness. 
And. his blood that made them so. 

Who were thesef-^On earth they dwelt. 
Sinners once, of Adam's race ; 
Guilt, and fear, and suffering felt, 
But were saved from aU by grace. 

They were mortal, too, like us ; 
Ah! when we like them shaU die. 
May our souls, translated thus. 
Triumph, reign, and shine on high !" 

Sometimes in cloudy weather, 
when the sun is seen struggling 
through a storm, one expects, as a 
relief to the disastrous dulness of 
the day, either a rainbow, or some- 
thing like it in the sky. But no rain- 
bow comes— only a ** false glitter,*' 
that parts the gloom, and keeps the 
light of promise to the wish, *' but 
breaks it to the eye" — so sometimes 
on the portentous dulness of those 
Sr 
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pages, a false lustre seems spread- 
iiifi[ itself out into an Iris ; but after 
afew ineffectual gleams, falls into 
pieces and disappears. In plainer 
words, some fraffments of composi- 
tion here and were are deceitful, 
and after for a moment deluding 
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the eye, fade away into nothing, and 
leave a leaden blank, where slione 
the false and ineffectual fire. Or in 
plainer words still, oecasionallv this 
volume acts as ar soporific, till the 
patient is sfrakened by his own. 
snore. 



THE AHULES 



Was the first Annual that affeefed— 
or we ought rather to say; exhibited 
— a nK)re serious, solemn, and even 
sacred character, than one might, per- 
hapsy without due reflection, have 
tiiought altogether suitable to a 
volume, whicn, from its mode and 
season of publication, was naturally 
expected to be a volume chiefly for 
amusement or entertainment Ac- 
cordingly it was subjected, we be- 
lieve, to a good deal of critical carp- 
ing ^om persons who pretended to 
be displeased with reli^on out of 
place and time ; as if religion could 
ever be out of place and time in 
the hands of thoughtful writers and 
thoughtful readers, desirous of ha- 
ving even what is called their lighter 
studies productive of the very best 
instruction. It was the precursor 
undoubtedly of the Iris; and mav 
be truly said now to occupy a mid- 
dle station between that, which is 
entirely religious, and the other An- 
nuals, from which religion is not pur- 
posely excluded indeed, but in which 
it is — properly accordingto theirplan 
— ^but a rare theme or subject From 
the beginning the Amulet has been 
excellent — ^both in spirit and execu- 
tion — it has improved every year, 
and this season it is fairly entitled to 
take its place with the best on the 
list, both on the score of its embel- 
lishments and its literature. It is 
equally free from the sin of cant and 
of liberalism in its religion, which to 
our minds is unobtrusively yet earn- 
estly Christian. The editor, who is 
a most amiable and able man, and a 
very good writer, has by far too deep 
a sense of the awfulness of the mys- 
teries of our faith, to treat of them 
in a volume which, after all, being 
necessarily of a miscellaneous nar 
ture, and rightly containing gay and 
light matter and airy, must often be 
t^en up in moods of mind when 
tlie reader is unprepared for such 
sanctities. On the other hand, Mr 



Hall is not ashamed of the Mth that 
is in him, nor does he fear that, even 
in hours of ordinanr thought, the 
" still small voice" of piety will not 
be heard sweetly and restoratively ; 
and that from pictures of religious 
peace, comfort, and content&ent, 
many a reader who may have taken 
up the Amulet for amusement mere- 
ly, or to while away a vacant hour, 
will not rise " a wiser and a better 
man." He has in his book many 
coadjutors of congenial spirit and 
corresponding power, and of these, 
one or the best in all respects is Mrs 
Hidl, a lady of much taste and feel- 
ing, and, as need may be, a very live- 
ly or a very touching \\Titer. 

The Embellishments, which are 
twelve in number, are all good, and 
some of them of surpassing excel- 
lence. The "First Interview oetween 
the Spaniards and Peruvians," by 
Briggs — engraved by Greatbach, is 
one of the most elegant compositions 
we have lately seen ; and the contrast 
affecting to a great degree between 
the ferocious duplicity of those who 
come to destroy, and the noble — the 
heroic simplicity of shape and soul of 
the doomed Inca, and his Queen, and 
their plumed retinue. It is the open- 
ing scene of a bloody tragedy, — " co- 
ming events cast their shaaows .be- 
fore;" and the catastrophe, yet un- 
acted, darkens the unsuspecting sun- 
shine. In one part of the background, 
between the Inca Atahualpa, and Fa- 
ther Vincent Valverde, cliaplain to 
the expedition, is seen the ominous 
mouth of a cannon ; and, on another, 
a mounted warrior^ burning for the 
combat, in which that fearful chivalry 
will tread doM'n so many crests ; and 
behind him spears athirst for blood, 
bristling in the gloom that darkens 
all that region of the sky with pro- 
phetic shaaows. 

Wliat a pleasant relief from the 
forebodings of sucli horrors, to turn 
to the " Fisherman's Children," by that 
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exquisite artist, Collins ! There the 
pretty pair of loving creatures are 
tcneeling together on the sands, in a 
calm sunset, after a day of storm, and 
beholding, in scarce-assured belief, 
their father's boat yet a speck on the 
horizon, brought back in deliverance 
to their prayers. 'Tis as simple as 
some stanza in' an old ballad. The 
tale is told at once. We think of the 
many tears shed, now that they are 
wiped from their eyes ; and the joy 
that is present speaks affectingly of 
the grief that is past The touch of 
true genius is everywhere, — in the 
features of the children, so perfectly 
natiu*al — the broken shingly shore 
around them as they kneel-— that gi- 
gantic pile of rock, wave-worn into 
a wide cavern, with its lofty portal — 
the subsiding, subsided sea — the 
golden sun, that seems glad to shine 
over a calm at last — and the settling, 
settled clouds of a yet uncertain 
heaven I 

The trtosition is easy along the 
same line of thought and feeling to 
that lovely " Gleaner," by Holmes — 
a Lavinia, who might well win the 
heart of the owner of the field — a 
Ruth, who might sleep at the feet of 
Boaz, and then lay her wedded head 
beside his on the pillow. Is this the 
same happy, humble, glad and grace- 
ful creature of whom Wordsworth 
sung last year in the Keepsake, " a 
stram that will not die?" Perhaps 
not ; but one beauteous image recals 
another; and there is a sameness 
which the awakened heart delights 
to recognise in all the favourites of 
heaven. 

Nor is the " Anxious Wife," by Mul- 
ready, one of the most original paint- 
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ersof the truly English school, less af- 
fecting and expressive. Her husband, 
we see from her face, is at sea; and, 
had dl gone right, would erenow have 
been at nome. Yet, though disturbed, 
she is far from being in despair. But 
even the slightest fear of death rueful- 
ly darkens the coimtenance of love^- 
and at the open window she sits, feed- 
ing her ear on the sugh of evening, 
to devour the first faint tread of his 
coming footsteps. But, as yet, he 
comes not — though there behold two 
little angels praying for him — one 
asleep in its cradle, m dreams — and 
the other on her knees, with his head 
hidden in the lap of his mother; who, 
with affectionate hand, presses its 
dear hair, as if joining in the mur- 
mured petition to the God who takes 
care of the sailor on the seas. 

Is this from some divine picture of 
one of the inspired masters of old, the 
Sisters of Betnany? No; the picture 
is by a living power — one who will 
take his place among the immortals; 
for the name of Leslie will never die 
while genius is hallowed on earth, and 
held in reverential remembrance. We 
wish that we — even we— had been 
asked to try to express some of the 
emotions that flow back and forwards 
in our soul, to and from that holy con- 
ception, so holily realized ; yet per- 
haps it is better not, for feeling with 
us has not always words at win ; and 
the sight of the Saviour addressing 
Mary and Martlia has touched a chord 
in a female heart that gives forth ex- 
cellent music — though music from no 
mortal lips can worthily hymn the 
benignity imaged there — far beyond 
human, and indeed altogether divine. 



" THE SISTERS OP BETHANY. 

** J9y Miss Jewesbury. 

" Picture, thou troublest me. I cannot gaze 
Upon thy portraiture, intent to praise. 
But dimness, bom of dreams — mysterious awe- 
Steals o'er my vision, as if Christ I saw : 
O, that thou wert a scene of common life, 
Speaking alone of human love or strife I 
Tnen could I write, nor deem Him at my side. 
Who laid His hand upon the ark — and died. 
Picture, thought-chaining picture, I behold 
Thy cedars darken 'gainst a sky of gold ; 
Hills made by sunset gorgeous as the cloud. 
And clouds like mountains piled, a stately crowd ; 
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And thou hast female forms— ^ne meekly sad, 
And one a sister, yet more meekly glad ; 
Beauty and quiet on thy page appear — 
Sunset and woman — ^is it these I fear ? 
O, not for these my eye of soul grows dim, 
But heaven is in that form ! — God breathes in Him— 
The Nazarene is there — and can I know 
The thrilling words that from his lips now flow. 
Reproof that sinks the spirit into dust, 
And praise that fills with ecstasy of trust; 
Nor turn from all the beauty glowing there, 
Abash'd, like her — the one of too much care ! 
O, gentle presence ! Lowliest, yet Most High I 
And thou wert canopied by this our sky ! 
And Earth, most lovely, and most jguilty thing, 
(As bearing in her bosom man and spring,) 
Hath felt thy footsteps I Well may she be proud, 
And well may ocean, and the silent doud : 
But man, like whom thou walk'dst in heart and limb. 
Sorrow and shame, not lofty thoughts for him : 
His sin the cause that thou on earth wert seen. 
Wearing thy glories with a grief-worn mien. 
That each resemblance that thy name would bear 
Must heavenly beauty dim with human care ! 
But now, sad thoughts farewell : the pictured Three, 
Are safe in heaven at last, from sorrow free- 
Christ on the throne of God— his birthright meet, 
And Martha— now like Mary, at his feet I" 
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But our Monologue is at an end for 
a month — and that yawn is a signal 
for bed. Gentle reader, the allusion 
is, in as far as you may be implica- 
ted, impersonal ; the eant was from 
us, wearied, we are asnamed to con- 
fess it, of our own wisdom. Yet 
neither, we are proud to confess it, 
has our Monologue been monoto- 
nous, but, on the contrary, varied by 
a merry sadness, like that of the 
rich-mouthed nightingale. Will our 
Public believe us when we tell her, 
that we have taken t\ventv-four hours 
—to a minute — to this Soliloquy ? We 
were at our board of green cloth 
precisely as the lobby-clock struck 
"Six — of the morning of Monday the 
16th of November, and now of the 
Tuesday immediately following 'tis 
the self-same hour. Having arranged 
the Annuals into Triads, we proceed- 
ed piecemeal to peruse; two we 
dispatched before breakfast — two be- 
tween breakfast and lunch — and two 
between lunch and dinner. Not one 
single line of verse or prose escaped 
us — and as we went afon^, on a slip 
of paper with our keelavme we re- 
ferred our amanuensis to the quota- 
tions. For to send such angels to 
the devil would be impious, and a 
blot on their fair fame might perad- 



venture befedl them on their way 
through Shakspeare square. Gazing 
on the engravings consumed sevenu 
hours; and thus it was six o'clock 
in the evening, to a minim, when 
we began to brandish our bramah. 
Saving breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, 
and supper, including, of course, 
small beer, ale, porter, port, claret, 
Madeira, and a couple of calkers* 
not a particle, during the article, of 
any one thing, solid or liquid, hare 
we had to eat or drink in this hun- 
gry, and thirsty, and weary world. 
The consequence may be conjectu- 
red — ^we are all but asleep. The 
thu*d Triad, therefore, consisting of 
the Gem, the Bijoux, and the Win- 
ter's Wreath, must not be so unrea- 
sonable and so unfeeling as to with- 
hold us from bed. Ine Juvenile 
Annuals will please to shew us up 
stairs, each with a candle in his or 
her hand — and Mr Hood's New Co- 
mic is too much of a Christian to de- 
sire to transform a gant into a guf- 
faw. In a week or two we shallget 
up, if the weather improves; and 
wno knows but the opening article 
of our January Number may be the 
conclusion, or rather contmuatioD, 
of our Monologue, or SolQoquy on 
the Annuals ? 
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